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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


What        ^  ''^  country  has  been   more  in- 
the  Ptfupie     terc-sted    in    school    and    college 

Talk  Of.  ,  -  .  .  f 

trraduation  exercises,  in  the 
weather,  the  crops,  and, — not  least, — in  the 
national  game  of  baseball  than  it  has  been 
in  the  clashes  and  discords  of  the  Senate  de- 
bate over  tarii?  schedules  and  new  kinds  of 
federal  taxation.  In  some  sense,  of  course, 
it  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  the  country  is  not 
all  torn  up  over  the  tariff  question.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
that  the  best  thought  of  the  country  is  not 
giving  more  studious  attention  to  what  is 
going  on  in  Washington.  Never  bef-ore  have 
we  had  so  strong  and  so  able  a  tariff  debate, 
with  so  little  popular  feeling  about  it. 
Where  little  groups  of  men  are  gathered  to- 
gether, at  the  lunch  table  or  in  the  evening, 
in  our  centers  of  trade  and  commerce,  it  is 
by  the  rarest  chance  that  one  finds  them 
talking  about  any  phase  of  the  matters  so 
seriously  under  dispute  at  the  nation's  capi- 
tal. They  are  much  more  likely  to  be  talk- 
ing about  the  accusation  against  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  that  he  is  "  trying  to  turn 
Princeton  into  an  educational  institution," 
or  to  be  planning  how  they  can  get  out  of 
town  over  Saturday  for  a  game  of  golf  or 
an  automobile  run. 

In  Country     ^"   ^^^  countf}'   districts,   at  the 
as  Well  as     post  office  while  waiting  for  the 

Tomn.  .1  ,  , 

mail  or  on  the  grocery  porch, 
they  arc  talking  about  the  price  of  wheat  or 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  exploits  in  Africa,  and  they 
are  just  as  eager  and  as  well  informed  about 
the  standing  of  the  professional  baseball 
teams  as  are  the  younger  element  in  the  cities 
where  the  big  games  are  actually  played. 
But  never  by  chance  do  they  seem  to  be 
talking  about  protection  and  free  trade,  the 
income  tax  or  the  probable  outcome  of  the 
work  of  the  extra  session.     They  are  inter- 


ested to  some  extent  in  the  personalities  of 
public  life, — in  President  Taft  anil  \'ice- 
President  Sherman,  who  play  golf  anil  go  to 
the  ball  games;  in  Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  in 
Aldrich,  in  UoUiver,  in  Baile>'  and  Bcve- 
ridge,  in  Root  as  a  Senator,  and  new  men 
like  Cummins  and  Gore,  and  in  the  emer- 
gence of  Lorimer,  who  has  captured  Hop- 
kins' seat.  But  they  do  not  know  exactly 
what  it  was  that  Dolliver  made  his  great 
speech  about ;  they  only  know  that  he  has 
somehow  added  immensely  to  his  reputation 
as  a  debater.  They  know  that  Cummins 
has  made  his  mark  without  waiting  around 
Washington  for  a  few  years,  and  they  seem 
to  be  quite  indifferent  as  to  which  way  the 
vote  goes  when  the  so-called  "  insurgent " 
Senators  present  their  amendments  to  the 
Aldrich  bill. 

Tariff  Revision  ^^  ^vould  be  ridiculous,  in  short, 
Already  to  assert,  in  view  of  all  the  facts. 
that  the  American  public  is  tak- 
ing tariff  revision  seriously.  The  average 
man  of  affairs  has  been  much  more  anxious 
to  have  Congress  adjourn  than  to  have  the 
questions  at  issue  settled  in  one  way  or  in 
another.  The  few  people  who  have  shown 
constant  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  extra  session  have  nearly  all  of  them 
been  at  work  about  some  particular  thing 
that  related  to  their  own  lines  of  business. 
The  paper  companies  and  the  newspapers 
have  been  fighting  one  another  over  the  tar- 
iff on  pulp  and  print  paper.  New  England 
shoe  interests  have  taken  one  view  of  free 
hides,  and  the  cattle-raising  States  have  taken 
the  opposite.  The  big  States  of  the  central 
part  of  the  country  that  use  a  great  deal  of 
lumber  and  produce  little  or  none  have 
wanted  to  bring  Canadian  lumber  in  free, 
while  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  States  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  much-protected  and 
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HON.    WILLIAM    LORIMER,   THE   NEW    SENATOR   FROM 
ILLINOIS. 

(Mr.  Lorimor  has  for  a  number  of  yeai-s  been  a 
representative  in  Congress  from  a  Chicago  District. 
As  such  he  voted  on  the  Payne  Tariff  bill  several 
weeks  ago.  His  election  to  the  Senate  to  fill  the  seat 
vacated  by  Mr.  Hopkins  is  in  time  to  give  him  a  vote 
upon    the  Aldrich   bill.) 

always  clamorous  State  of  Maine  are  de- 
manding the  continuance  of  the  lumber  tar- 
iff, in  the  interest  of  their  devastating  saw- 
mills. Louisiana  is  willing  to  condone  every 
conceivable  tariff  abuse  in  consideration  of 
protection  for  her  sugar  crop.  Florida  and 
California  will  concede  anything  if  citrus 
fruits  from  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere 
are  heavily  taxed.  But  the  citizen  whose 
interest  is  broad  and  general  is  not  exerting 
himself  on  the  tariff  question  this  year,  and 
even  if  he  were,  it  would  be  hard  for  him  to 
get  an  effective  hearing. 


Why 
Interest  Is 
So  Slack. 


It  is  not  that  our  national  tariff 
and  revenue  systems  are  so  satis- 
factory that  public  opinion  is 
thus  seemingly  indifferent  about  their  re- 
vision and  reform.  It  is  rather  because  the 
public    intelligence    has    grown    to    a    point 


where  it  has  wholly  lost  faith  in  the  old- 
fashioned  notion  that  the  way  to  deal  with 
the  tariff  question  is  to  put  two  big  political 
parties  in  opposition  to  one  another,  and  then 
take  sides  with  the  one  party  or  with  the 
other.  There  is  no  longer  any  true  line  of 
cleava-je  between  the  great  parties  on  the 
tariff  question,  and  there  is  no  harmony  or 
consistency  within  either  of  the  party  camps. 
Nor  is  there  any  longer  any  deep  respect  felt 
for  the  idea  that  great  changes  in  policies 
and  methods  of  national  taxation  can  be 
successfully  improvised  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months  by  Congress  committees,  subject  to 
the  perfection  of  details  under  the  ordeal  of 
parliamentary  debate.  Our  States  in  the 
development  of  their  local  tax  systems  in  the 
last  quarter-centurj^  have  usually  found  it 
necessary  to  appoint  commission";  of  very  able 
and  experienceu  men  to  make  Caj\_ful  inves- 
tigations and  bring  in  reports  after  ample 
study.  If  Mr.  Aldrich  and  others  in  Con- 
gress had  undertaken  to  revise  the  national 
tax  s\stem  by  methods  analagous  to  those 
they  are  using  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about 
an  ultimate  reform  in  our  banking  and  cur- 
rency system  we  should  have  had  a  very 
different  situation  before  the  country.  A  re- 
port on  the  tariff,  the  internal  revenue,  and 
the  possible  new  forms  of  taxation,  made 
with  the  same  care  that  is  being  devoted  to 
the  forthcoming  report  on  currency  and 
banking,  would  get  the  serious  attention  not 
only  of  Congress,  but  of  every  capable  per- 
son in  the  entire  countr}^  We  should  then 
have  something  to  argue  about  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  fight  over. 

Lines  of      ^^^'    ^*    matters    stand,    we    are 
Least        dealing  with  the  revision  of  the 

Resistance.  •  re    l  i  ■   i  i 

tan II  by  a  system  which  makes 
it  much  easier  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
than  to  reconstruct  things  in  any  funda- 
mental way.  Thus  the  Aldrich  bill  nat- 
urally showed  a  tendency  to  get  back  much 
nearer  the  existing  Dingley  law,  than  did  the 
Payne  bill ;  and  the  House  measure  in  most 
respects,  and  on  the  average,  had  not  de- 
parted greatly  from  the  present  laws.  Either 
bill,  when  viewed  from  a  distance  and  in 
reasonable  perspective,  presented  no  marked 
change  of  outline  along  the  tariff  horizon. 
Most  kinds  of  business  had  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  Dingley  law,  just  as  they  had 
made  account  of  other  fixed  conditions,  like 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, and  the  ordinary  freight  rates.  Every- 
body discovered  in  the  course  of  the  last  cam- 
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palgn  that  the  tariff  was  not  a  sharp  issue,  the  way,  so  that  una-rtaintics  nii^iht  not  (le- 
As  soon  as  CJonj^n-ss  had  met  in  special  ses-  lay  the  process  of  recovery  in  th^'  financial 
sion  it  was  evident  that  the  Uemocratic  mem-    and  industrial  world. 


bers  were  more  ea^er  to  protect  the  indus- 
tries of  their  respective  districts  or  States 
than  they  were  to  support  a  consistent  Demo- 
cratic bill  framed  in  opposition  to  the  Re- 
publican measure.  They  had  their  easy  op- 
portunity to  present  to  the  country  and  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  Democratic 
substitute  for  the  Payne  bill.  Hut  they  had 
no  bill  to  present,  nor  could  they  have  aj^reed 
upon  the  salient  outlines  of  an  opposition 
program.  1  hus  the  country  saw,  first,  that 
tariff  revision  as  undertaken  by  the  Repub- 
licans would  not  be  radical,  and,  second, 
that  the  idea  of  a  radical  revision  would  not 
be  strongly  represented  either  by  the  opposi- 
tion party  or  by  dissenting  members  of  the 
party  in  power.  The  additions  to  the  free 
list, — free  hides,  free  lumber,  free  iron  ore, 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Payne  and  his  commit- 
tee,— did  not  represent  revision  and  reform 
so  much  as  they  represented  the  views  of 
particular  interests.  The  proposal  to  tax  tea^ 
and  cofi'ee  was,  indeed,  in  the  interest  of  a 
real  revenue  reform,  but  was  afterward  aban- 
doned, because  it  gave  the  demagogues  too 
good  a  chance  to  say  that  this  was  a  tax  on 
the  poor  man.  The  country  having  clearly 
perceived  that  the  Democrats  had  no  program 
of  opposition,  and  thorough-going  revision  of 
the  tarif-f  having  no  body  of  united  and  con- 
sistent supporters  in  Congress,  the  one  thing 
chiefly  desirable  was  to  get  the  tarifif  out  of 


Enough 


Ihe  chief  motive  for  getting  some 
Revision  to    sort  of  change  in  the  taril?  sched- 
stop Agitation,  ^j^^  ^.^^  frankly  expressed.   That 

motive  was  to  secure  revision  enough  to  nvolA 
having  tariff  agitation  too  disturbing  a  fac- 


CONFLICTINO  OEUEKS  ! 

From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 


Copyright.  1908,  by  Hams  i  Ewing. 

SENATOR  CUMMIXS,  OF  IOWA. 

(Who  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  ia  forcing  a 
situation  that  will  result  in  submitting  an  income 
tax  amendment  to  the  States.) 

tor  in  the  immediate  future  of  politics  and 
industry.  President  Taft  had  strongly  de- 
clared for  an  honest  and  appropriate  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff  schedules,  and  by  this  he 
had  plainly  meant  a  reduction  in  the  average 
rates  of  duty,  and  sharp  changes  at  a  num- 
ber of  points.  Mr.  Taft  still  adheres  to  the 
view  that  the  Republican  party  promised  to 
make  a  real,  "  downward  "  revision  of  the 
tariff,  and  that  it  must  keep  its  word.  There 
is  one  sense  in  which  the  party  has  now  faced 
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to  find  any  logical,  legal,  or  practical  line  of 
separation  between  those  to  be  taxed  and 
those  to  be  exempted. 

s^e  Points    I^'  as  Mr.  Taft  suggests,  a  fed- 

About  Corpora-  eral  excise  tax  on  corporations  is 

cure*.     ^^  ^^  ^  ^j.^p  toward  Government 

regulation  and  control,  there  must  be  in- 
volved a  very  large  expansion  of  machinery 
for  keeping  track  of  corporation  reports,  ac- 
counts, and  affairs.  Moreover,  if  the  earn- 
ings of  corporations  are  to  be  taxed  there 
will  have  to  be  something  like  uniform  meth- 
ods of  accounting  and  reporting  in  order  to 
get  at  the  true  amount  of  earnings  in  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  I\Ir.  Taft  saNs  that  the 
tax  should  be  upon  net  earnings  rather  than 
upon  gross,  in  order  to  put  the  burden  upon 
success  rather  than  upon  failure.  Various 
States,  however,  and  also  municipalities,  in 
trj^ing  to  find  ways  to  tax  railroads  or  to  ex- 
act payments  from  franchise-holding  com- 
panies for  their  privileges,  have  found  that 
the  only  workable  method  is  to  levy  a  cer- 
tain percentage  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  a 
given  company  instead  of  upon  its  net  earn- 
ings. Mr.  Taft's  proposal  has  great  merit 
and  would  seem  far  superior  for  ordinary 
practical  purposes  to  an  inquisitorial  income 
tax  upon  individuals.  But  it  will  prove  to  be 
difficult  proposal  to  embody  in  law  and  put 
into  operation  without  a  considerable  period 
of  time  for  inquiry  and  discussion  as  regards 
the  details.  It  would  seem  likely  that  this 
year's  revenue  legislation  would  in  the  end 
fail  to  include  any  of  the  proposed  new  kinds 
of  taxation.  If  any  is  to  be  adopted,  the 
simplest  and  safest  plan  would  be  to  stand 
consistently  by  the  inheritance  taxes  as  orig- 
inally advised  by  Mr.  Taft  and  as  included 
in  the  Payne  bill  and  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


Make 


Our  national  system  of  taxation 
the  Tariff     has  SO  many  aspects  that  it  seems 

difficult  to  focus  attention  suffi- 
ciently upon  the  primary  object  of  it  all, 
which  is  to  provide  the  Government  with  a 
revenue.  Far  better  than  looking  about  for 
new  kinds  of  taxation  are  certain  simple  and 
obvious  proposals  to  make  the  present  kinds 
of  taxation  yield  their  full  measure  of  return. 
Nothing  more  practical  or  to  the  point  has 
been  said  than  by  Senator  Beveridge  in  his 
exposure  of  the  sacrifice  of  public  income 
made  when  Congress  remitted  the  extra 
taxes  on  tobacco  without  restoring  the  sizes 
of  the  fixed-price  packages ;  so  that  the  con- 


sumer continues  to  pay  the  war  tax,  which 
the  Government  in  turn  hands  over  to  the 
tobacco  companies  as  a  clear  gift,  amounting 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  A  tax  on  tea  and  coffee  is 
an  admirable  form  of  impost,  harming  no- 
body, affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
public  income,  and  incidentally  assisting  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Pure  Food  law.  The 
Government  already  obtains  a  great  part  of 
its  income  from  the  tax  on  sugar ;  and  it  is 
highly  inconsistent  to  defend  a  tax  upon  a 
real  article  of  food  like  sugar  while  criticis- 
ing a  tax  on  tea  or  coffee  as  burdening  the 
ordinary  family.  The  use  of  strong  tea  or 
strong  coffee  is  purely  a  voluntary  matter, 
and  a  moderate  tax  on  these  articles  need 
not  appreciably  increase  the  cost  of  living. 
The  internal  revenue  tax  on  beer  might  well 
be  put  back  \\  here  it  was  for  a  time  after  the 
war  with  Spain. 


The 
Sugar 
Taxes. 


As  for  the  sugar  tax,  the  public 
ought  to  understand  clearly  that 
the  Government  would  obtain  an 
even  larger  income,  and  the  consumer  would 
pay  less  than  now  for  his  sugar,  if  the  rates 
of  duty  on  refined  sugar  were  reduced,  while 


WHAT     WII.I.    THE     SENATE    DO HOLD     UP    OR    UPHOLD 

THE    SUGAR    TRUST? 

From  the  Dailtj  Tribune  (Chicago). 

those  on  crude  sugar  remained  as  they  are. 
The  high  rates  on  refined  sugar  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  known  as  the  Sugar  Trust,  which 
proposes  to  keep  the  tarifif  laws  in  such  shape 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  import  sugar  fit 
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for  use,  and  which  thus  virtually  controls 
the  import  of  the  raw  or  crude  material  and 
also  the  markets  and  prices  for  the  refined 
article.  This  state  of  thinj^s  is  made  the 
more  easily  possible  because  tiie  relatively 
small  sujzar  production  of  Louisiana  demands 
protection  and  the  beet-sui;ar  growers  of  the 
West  are  as  yet  stronger  in  tlicir  influence  at 
Washinjiton  than  they  are  in  supplying  the 
demand  for  sugar.  Louisiana  w  ill  not  ulti- 
mately be  a  sugar-producing  district,  and  the 
interests  of  the  beet  producers  do  not  require 
the  kind  of  differential  between  raw  an.I 
refined  sugar  that  suits  the  purposes  of  the 
Trust.  If  Congress  would  address  itself 
much  more  directly  to  the  revenue-producing 
aspects  of  the  tarif?  the  outcome  would  be 
more  satisfactory  than  it  is  likely  to  be. 
Where  the  tariff  clearly  fosters  monopoly, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  the  paper 
combinations,  and  various  other  instances, 
there  arise  special  reasons  for  reducing  or 
even  abolishing  particular  rates.  But  other- 
wise, as  long  as  we  have  custom  houses  at 
all,  the  obvious  thing  is  to  make  imports  pay 
some  tribute  to  the  Treasury,  however  small ; 
and  the  growth  of  the  free  list  in  the  face 
of  Treasury  deficits  can  hardly  be  justified 
from  the  standpoint  of  thrifty  finance. 

Senators      ^^  '^  ^^^^  *°  ^^^    ^^^^  ^^^  debate 
and  Their     in  the  Senate  has  added  a  good 

deal  to  the  respect  of  the  country 
for  the  ability  of  many  of  the  members  of 
that  body.  Mr.  Aldrich  has  had  a  most  dif- 
ficult task  and  at  various  points  he  has  met 
his  match.  It  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  could  know  more  about  every- 
thing than  various  individual  colleagues 
could  know  about  some  one  particular  topic 
or  schedule.  But  on  the  whole  Mr.  Aldrich 
has  shown  great  readiness,  power,  and  re- 
source. The  opportunities  afforded  by  this 
protracted  debate  have  given  some  of  the 
newer  members  positions  in  the  Senate  that 
otherwise  they  might  not  have  attained  for 
several  years.  Thus  the  country  has  discov- 
ered in  Mr.  Gore,  the  blind  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  a  man  of  remarkable  wit,  pro- 
digious memon',  and  real  intellectual  force. 
It  has  found  in  Mr.  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  a 
trained  mind,  a  firm  legal  grasp,  and  the  high 
qualities  of  character  that  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers already  knew.  It  has  been  shown  a 
capacity  for  serious  work  and  independent 
action,  beyond  his  already  well  known  ora- 
torical and  debating  talent,  that  it  had  not 


Copyriebt,  1908,  by  Harris  A-  Ewini?. 

SENATOR    GORE,    OF    OKLAHOMA. 

(A  new  Senator  of  strikinj;  talents  and  personality.) 

before  quite  appreciated  in  Senator  DoUi- 
ver, — perhaps  because  he  had  been  a  little 
overshadowed  by  the  prestige  and  the  con- 
servatism of  Senator  Allison.  The  debate 
has  brought  out  Senator  Warren,  of  Wyom- 
ing, in  his  capacity,  to  quote  Senator  Dolli- 
ver  as  "  the  greatest  shepherd  since  the  days 
of  Abraham  "  and  as  a  remarkably  skillful 
defender  of  the  complicated  wool  and  textile 
schedules.  Mr.  Clapp,  of  Minnesota,  who 
has  not  heretofore  been  aggressive  in  his  de- 
mands upon  the  time  of  the  Senate,  has 
shown  bis  real  abilities  in  this  debate;  and 
Mr.  Smoot,  of  Utah,  has  done  very  well  in 
the  difficult  and  not  always  popular  role  of 
an  understudy  for  Mr.  Aldrich  in  support  of 
the  work  af  the  Finance  Committee. 


'Insurgents 
and  Party 
Standing. 


„  The  attempt  of  Mr.  Aldrich 
from  time  to  time  to  outlaw  some 
of  the  dissenting  Republicans 
has  not  in  the  least  impressed  the  great  Re- 
publican States  of  the  West.  As  Senator 
Clapp  quite  truly  remarked,  the  so-called 
insurgents  would  find  it  much  easier  to  jus- 
tify themselves  and  their  votes  before  their 
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CopyrigUt.  19US.   by  Harris  A  Ewing. 

SENATOR     WARREN,    OF     WYOMING. 

(An  able  tariff  debater  and  "  the  greatest  shepherd 
since  Abraham.") 

constituents  at  home  than  to  justify  the  po- 
sitions assumed  b\-  Mr.  Aldrich  and  the 
Senate  majoritj'.  The  insurgents  have  felt 
at  times  that  they  were  more  loyal  to  Mr. 
Taft  and  his  avowed  wishes  and  views  than 
was  Mr.  Taft  himself;  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  too  yielding  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  Congress  leaders.  But  in  taking 
this  view  they  were  not  always  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  the  President's  position  in  the 
tariff-making  of  the  extra  session  has  to  be 
wholly  different  from  that  of  a  Senator. 
In  the  end  it  will  probably  be  clear  to  every- 
body that  Mr.  Taft  has  done  all  that  he 
reasonably  could  for  tariff  reform  in  view 
of  his  position  as  President.  It  would  have 
been  neither  dignified  nor  useful  to  have  in- 
volved the  President  in  each  succeeding 
point  of  controversy  in  the  long  course  of  a 
tariff  debate.  Mr.  Root,  in  the  Senate  de- 
bate, has  been  influential  at  many  critical 
points  and  has  voted  at  times  with  the  dis- 
senting group  of  Republicans  without  act- 
ing with  them  as  a  rule.  In  moments  when 
the  broad  policy  of  the  Government  had  to 
be  supported, — as  in  the  case  of  a  fair  treat- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  matter 
of  our  giving  them  a  market  for  their  sugar, 
— Mr.  Root  has  been  firm  and  convincing  in 


his  stand  for  our  higher  duties  and  obliga- 
tions. The  Democrats  in  the  Senate  have 
for  the  most  part  allowed  the  Republicans  to 
fight  it  out  among  themselves,  although  they 
have  been  closely  on  guard  when  their  own 
State  or  sectional  products  have  been  under 
discussion.  They  have,  upon  the  whole, 
been  exceedingly  ingenious  in  keeping  up 
the  pretense  of  superior  virtue  as  tariff  re- 
formers, while  playing  the  log-rolling  game 
w  ith  the  most  unremitting  diligence  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  States  and  districts. 


Mr.  Macveagh  ^hc  most  significant  of  all  recent 
on  the       attempts   to   explain   the   general 

Taft  Policies.  .       ,  ,         , .    •  r     i       ^^    r 

attitude  and  policies  or  the  1  art 
administration  was  made  by  the  Hon.  Frank- 
lin MacVeagh,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
a  speech  at  Chicago  early  in  June.  Mr. 
MacVeagh  declares  that  the  administration 
will  be  firm  in  matters  of  principle,  though 
conciliatory  wherever  possible  to  the  end  of 
keeping  the  Republican  party  united  as  a 
progressive  agency  for  the  advancement  of 
the  work  of  the  Government  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  The  administration 
clearly  accepts  full  responsibility  for  party 
leadership,  and  would,  if  necessary,  seek  to 
promote  its  objects  by  building  up  a  new  ma- 
jority and  a  new  control  within  the  party. 
To  put  it  less  diplomatically,  Mr.  MacVeagh 
undertook  to  say  for  Mr.  Taft  that  while  the 
President  would  do  all  that  he  could  to  get  on 
with  the  ruling  groups  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  he  would  be  prepared,  if  neces- 
sary, to  appeal  to  the  great  body  of  Republi- 
cans in  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  support 
progressive  policies,  whether  inherited  from 
the  Roosevelt  administration  or  initiated  as 
a  part  of  the  original  program  of  the  present 
administration.  Mr.  MacVeagh  expresses 
himself  with  felicity  and  with  statesmanlike 
breadth  of  view. 

u   „  T  ^  fc;     The    troubles   of    the   American 

More  Trouble  r,    r    •         r^ 

for  the       bugar  Kenning  Company,  popu- 
ugar  rus .    ^^j.jy     known     as     the     "  Sug?r 

Trust,"  have  continued  in  the  reverse  sus- 
tained in  the  important  suit  brought  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Company.  The 
latter  concern  has  sued  the  Trust,  under  the 
Sherman  law,  for  damages  and  penalties 
amounting  to  $30,000,000.  It  seems  that 
in  1903  Adolph  Segal,  a  wealthy  real  estate 
operator  of  Philadelphia,  built  a  large  and 
excellently  equipped  sugar  refinery  for  the 
purpose,  according  to  his  friends,  of  compet- 
ing with  the  Trust.     The  friends  of  Mr, 
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Haveme\er,  the  late  head  of  the  American  tliis   loan    was   made   by    the    Sugar  Trust, 

Sugar   Refining    Company,    assert    that    th.e  though  it  is  denied  by  Mr.  Segal's  advocates 

Pennsylvania  Refinery  was  a  "  strike," — that  that  he  knew  at  the  time  where  the  money 

is,  it  was  a  concern  projected,  to  sell  out  to  came   from.     A  condition   of  the  loan  was 

the  Trust.    At  any  rate  Mr.  Segal,  the  pro-  that  the  lender  should  control  the  directorate 

moter  of   the   new   enterprise,   became,   just  of  the  new  refinery,  and  this  directorate,  rep- 

about  the  time  of  the  completion  of  his  re-  resenting,  of  course,  President  Havemeyer's 

finery,   very   much   overextended    financially  interests,  kept  the  factory^  closed ;  and  as  a 

and  was  forced  to  borrow  heavily  on  the  se-  matter  of  fact  it  has  never  refined  any  sugar, 

curities   of   the   Pennsylvania  concern.      He  Naturally,   the  securities  of  a  refinery  that 

borrowed  $1,250,000  through  a  broker,  and  does  not  refine  are  of  little  value,  and  it  was 
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^^                                  "^^^H 

H.  L.  Stimson. 


n.  A.  Wisp. 


UNITED  STATES  ATTORNEYS  AT  NEW  YORK  AIDTNO 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  AGAINST  THE 
SUGAR   TRUST. 

the  depreciation  in  the  stocks  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company  that  helped  to  bring  the 
Real  Estate  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia 
to  its  sensational  disaster.  Mr.  George  H. 
Earle,  Jr.,  receiver  of  this  institution,  made 
energetic  attempts  to  secure  some  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  refinery  should  be  opened 
and  finally  brought  this  suit  against  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  for  $30,- 
000,000,  the  Sherman,  act  providing  for 
penalties  of  three  times  the  actual  damage 
in  such  cases  of  alleged  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  The  attorneys  of  the  Trust 
effected  in  June  a  settlement  with  ]\Ir.  Earle 
before  the  suit  was  decided  by  the  court,  on 
a  basis  providing,  according  to  report,  for  a 
payment  of  about  $2,000,000  from  the 
Trust,  besides  the  cancellation  of  the  loan. 

A  More       '^^^    American    Sugar    Refining 
Open  Policy    Company   was    one    of    the    first 

Needed.  i  '    ,  r    i       •      i  •    i 

large  and  successful  industrial 
combinations,  and  some  of  its  methods  of 
management  have  belonged  to  the  older  or- 
der of  things.  Having  built  up  their  profit- 
able and  well-managed  business  through  the 
years  when  the  status  of  such  great  enter- 
prises was  but  ill-defined  in  law,  and  among 
conditions  which  brought  the  Sugar  Trust 
notoriously  in  danger  of  being  a  plaything  of 
politics,  its  managers  have  until  recently 
maintained  the  utmost  secrecy,  even  toward 


their  own  large  stockholders.  The  present 
trend  of  law  and  sentiment  is  making  im- 
possible such  methods  of  conducting  a  huge 
corporation.  The  Sugar  Trust  has  already 
given  evidence  that  its  directors  realize  some: 
thing  of  this  in  giving  for  the  first  time  a 
public  report,  though  an  inadequate  one,  of 
the  operations  and  financial  status  of  the 
companj-.  The  heavy  loss  incurred  in  the 
suit  in  equity  by  Mr.  Earle  may  be  followed 
by  an  action  by  the  Federal  Government, 
also  under  the  Sherman  act.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Wickersham  is  now  investigating  the  case 
to  see  if  sufficient  grounds  exist  for  a  success- 
ful federal  suit,  which  may  take  the  form  of 
insisting  on  the  dissolution  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company.  ]\Ir.  Henry  A. 
Wise,  the  new  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney for  New  York  City,  is  engaged  in  this 
case,  while  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  is  serving  the  Government  in  the 
matter  of  the  weighing  frauds  by  the  Sugar 
Trust,  as  explained  in  these  pages  last  month. 

Ti.   P    «;   r  •  The    Seattle    Exposition,    which 

The  Seattle  Fair  ^  .    '  . 

and  ihe      opened    With    the    beginning    of 

Northwest.       t  j  •  i 

June, — and  concerning  the  prep- 
arations for  which  the  June  number  of  the 
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MR.  JAMES  J.   HILL  SPEAKING   AT   THE  OPENING   OF   THE   EXPOSITION    AT   SEATTLE. 


Review  gave  ample  account  in  text  and  pic- 
ture,— is  meeting  with  favor  and  success  and 
there  will  be  found  in  the  present  number  an 
article  about  it  from  the  pen  of  a  last  month's 
visitor.  President  Taft,  at  the  White  House, 
pressed  an  electric  button  which  started  the 
exposition  machinery',  and  distinguished  Eu- 
ropeans and  Americans  joined  in  the  opening 
exeicises.     In  view  of  the  tide  of  travel  that 


\\  ill  be  induced  to  move  toward  the  North- 
west this  summer,  several  articles  presented 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  will  be  found 
especially  timely.  One  of  them  deals  broadly 
with  the  resources  and  progress  of  Alaska, 
and  another  with  the  marvelous  expansion  of 
the  railway  systems  of  the  Northwest,  in- 
cluding those  of  Canada.  Still  others  re- 
mind us  of  the  great  scenic  reservations  set 
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A    GEOLOGICAL    SURVEY    PARTY    "TREKKING"    ACROSS    THE    PLAINS    OF    ALASKA. 


aside  by  Government,  and  of  the  striking 
agricwltural  development  due  to  irrigation 
and  new  farming  methods. 


Alaska's     "^^^  oft-recurring  problem  of  or- 

Gouern-      ganizing  a  government  for  Alaska 

is    again    before    Congress,    but 

nothing  is  likelj^  to  be  done  at  this  session,  al- 


Copyright,  1909.  by  Harris  4  Ewing. 

MR.    WALTER   E.    CLARK. 

(Newly  appointed  Governor  of  Alaska.) 


though  a  bill  was  introduced  last  month  by 
Mr.  Wickersham,  the  Territorial  Delegate, 
providing  for  a  legislature  of  twenty-four 
members, — eight  Senators  and  sixteen  Repre- 
sentatives, to  be  chosen  from  the  four  ju- 
dicial districts  now  existing.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Territory  is  now  practically  in 
the  hands  of  the  federal  judges.  It  had  been 
hoped  that  President  Taft  could  visit  Alaska 
this  summer  and  possibly  be  able  from  his 
own  obser\'ations  to  make  suitable  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  on  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment best  adapted  to  the  local  conditions, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  President  finds 
it  impossible  to  make  this  journey.  Mean- 
while he  has  appointed  as  Governor  of  the 
Territory  ]\Ir,  Walter  E.  Clark,  an  observ- 
ant and  capable  young  newspaper  corre- 
spondent Avho  has  made  several  tours  of  the 
country  and  is  familiar  with  Alaskan  life  and 
conditions.  Mr.  Clark  will  take  office  in 
October  next.  There  are  now  few  portions 
of  Alaskan  soil  that  have  not  been  traversed 
by  the  indefatigable  explorers  of  our  Govern- 
ment scientific  corps.  The  accompanying  il- 
lustration shows  Dr.  A.  H.  Brooks  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  Geological  Survey  on  the 
Alaska  detail  making  a  wearisome  "  carry  " 
in  that  far-off  land.  Perhaps  no  American 
has  covered  more  Alaskan  miles  in  this  toil- 
some fashion  than  has  Dr.  Brooks,  and  it  is 
the  knowledge  gained  by  such  arduous  proc- 
esses that  gives  point  and  value  to  the  arti- 
cle contributed  by  Dr.  Brooks  to  this  num- 
ber of  the  Review.  Alaska  is  no  longer 
terra  incognita. 
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Taking 


It  does  not  seem  to  be  fullv  un- 


the  Next      clcrstooil  by  the  countrv  that  the 

Census.        /  ■>  ii  ..   \x'      i  •       ^ 

Census  Inireau  at  \\  aslun^iton  is 
now  on  a  i)ermancnt  basis  and  that  the  oUl 
methods  governing;  the  appointment  of  its 
clerical  force  have  been  largely  abolished. 
The  taking;  of  the  United  States  decennial 
census  is  now  the  greatest  statistical  enter- 
prise in  the  world.  It  has  far  outgrown  tiic 
old  and  costly  expedients  that  were  of  neces- 
sity temporary  and  dependent  on  the  muta- 
tions of  Washington  officialdom.  Tl-e  tak- 
inji  of  the  census  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
The  new  head  of  that  department,  Mr. 
Najzel,  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  bureau,  and  on  the  resignation  of 
Director  North  in  May  President  Taft  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor  Dr.  E.  Dana  Du- 
rand,  who  had  for  several  years  served  as 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  and 
in  that  capacity  had  made  an  exceptionally 
good  record.  Dr.  Durand  is  a  trained  statis- 
tician of  much  experience.  It  is  understood 
that  he  was  Secretary  Nagel's  personal 
choice  for  the  position.  The  appointment 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  June  14. 
Only  a  few  months  remain  in  which  to  com- 
plete preparations  for  the  census  of  1910.  If 
the  bill  now  before  Congress  becomes  a  law, 
the  enumeration  of  population  will  be  made 
as  of  April  15,  1910,  instead  of  June  I,  as 
formerly.  About  65,000  enumerators  must 
be  appointed  to  do  this  worjc.  The  naming 
of  these  officials  will  devolve  on  the  district 
supervisors.  As  it  will  be  impracticable  to 
operate  a  system  of  examinations  for  these 
temporary  positions,  the  efficiency  of  the  per- 
sonnel and  hence  the  accuracy  of  the  popula- 
tion returns  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  character  of  the  men  appointed  to  these 
supervisorships.  Statistics  of  manufactures 
and  mining  will  be  gathered  and  collated  by 
special  agents.  So  far  as  possible  the  merit 
system  will  be  applied  throughout  the  census 
organization. 

The  Phiiadei-  '^^^    motormen    and    conductors 
phia  street   of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Tran- 

Car  Strike.        •      r^  •       j    ^u  u 

sit  Company  seized  the  psycho- 
logical moment,  when  the  public-  seemed  to 
be  unfavorably  disposed  toward  the  traction 
company  and  when  the  Republican  primaries 
were  about  to  be  held,  to  declare  a  strike  on 
May  29.  Their  demands  included  an  in- 
crease of  wages  from  21  to  25  cents  an  hour, 
a  dif-ferent  arrangement  of  their  working 
day,  and  the  privilege  of  buying  their  uni- 


Pbotoerapb  by  Clinedinst. 

MK.  E.  1)a:;a  dlkand,  the  new  director  of  the 

CENSUS. 

forms  wherever  they  pleased.  The  strike 
lasted  about  a  week  and  was  accompanied  by 
the  usual  acts  of  violence  and  disorder.  The 
transit  company,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
extra  police  force  and  several  hundred  strike 
breakers  from  other  cities,  succeeded  in  lame- 
ly operating  about  half  of  their  cars  on  the 
more  important  lines  of  the  city.  The  public 
sympathized  with  the  strikers,  but  the  com- 
pany, which  had  the  support  of  Mayor  Rey- 
burn  and  other  officials,  would  probably  have 
gained  the  victory  if  allowed  to  keep  up  the 
fight.  With  the  political  powers  on  the  side 
of  the  company  and  defeat  in  sight  for  the 
strikers,  however,  several  district  leaders  be- 
gan to  fear  for  the  fate  of  the  machine  ticket 
at  the  coming  primaries.  A  conference  was 
therefore  called,  in  which  Mayor  Reyburn 
and  other  political  leaders  and  representa- 
tives of  the  transit  company  took  part ;  an 
agreement  was  drawn  up,  submitted  to  the 
strikers,  and  finally  accepted  by  them.  It  was 
clearly  a  victory  for  the  men,  most  of  their 
demands  being  granted.  The  only  exception 
was  that  affecting  the  wage  scale,  the  men 
getting  only  part  of  the  increase  requested. 
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CLARENCE   O.    PRATT. 

(The  labor  leader  who  successfully  led  the  Philadel- 
phia car  strike.) 


charged  to  make  room  for  negroes  and  to 
recognize  the  seniority  of  the  white  men.  It 
was  reported  that  the  settlement  of  the  strike 
had  been  precipitated  bj-  the  possibility  of 
tederal  interference.  Chairman  Knapp,  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  said 
to  have  declared  that  the  matter  would  be 
throw^n  into  the  federal  courts  unless  settled 
by  a  certain  day.  This  would  have  been  ef- 
fected by  an  injunction  to  prevent  interfer- 
ence with  the  mail  trains,  and  in  case  of  the 
violation  of  such  injunction  its  enforcement 
would  have  been  necessitated  by  the  aid  of 
federal  troops.  The  conference  which  set- 
tled the  strike  was  participated  in  by  Chair- 
man Knapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Commissioner  Neill,  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  Stewart,  and  officers  of 
the  Railroad  and  Firemen's  Brotherhood.  It 
was  found  impossible,  however,  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  a  number  of  points  remaining 
in  dispute,  and  these  questions  will  be  submit- 
ted to  an  arbitration  board  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Erdman  act.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  important  racial  and  economic  issues 
involved  in  the  controversy,  and  it  is  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  these  will  finally  be  settled 
with  a  view  to  the  best  permanent  interests 
of  the  South. 


The  selection  of  the  favorable  moment  for 
calling  the  strike  and  its  successful  prosecu- 
tion is  credited  to  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Clar- 
ence O.  Pratt,  national  organizer  of  the 
Street  Railway  Employees'  Union.  Mr. 
Pratt's  marvelous  ability  in  handling  men 
and  his  record  for  winning  traction  strikes 
have  given  him  a  wide  reputation. 

rfc  /,      .A   strike    of    the    white    firemen 

The  Georgia  •  ^  ^  c 

Railroad  against  the  employment  of  ne- 
groes resulted  in  a  tie-up  of  the 
lines  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  late  in  May. 
Before  the  road  stopped  operations  completely 
trains  were  mobbed  and  assaults  committed  on 
negro  firemen  by  people  along  the  line  who 
sympathized  with  the  strikers.  Many  towns 
suffered  seriously  by  reason  of  the  failure  of 
the  food  supply  and  the  delay  in  mail  deliv- 
er}'. Commissioner  Neill,  of  the  Labor  Bu- 
reau, went  to  Atlanta  and  conferred  with 
the  leaders  of  both  sides,  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  to  submit  the  disputed 
matters  to  arbitration.  After  the  railroad 
had  lain  idle  for  about  a  week,  the  strike  was 
settled  rather  suddenly  in  favor  of  the  strik- 
ing firemen.  The  company  agreed  to  re- 
employ  the   white  men   who  had   been   dis- 


MR.    WILLIAM   JAY   SCHIEFFELIN. 
(President  of  the  Citizens'  Union  of  New  York.) 
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T.  Political  forces  in  New  York  City 

The  .  ^ 

New  York     are   prcpaniiji;   tor   a   jjreat   cam- 
ampaign.    pj,jj,p  j^,  j|^j.  autumn.    Candidates 

for  Mayor  are  not  yet  selected,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  stronjj  and  a^^^i^ssive  itulependent 
movement  will  endeavor  to  obtain  control  of 
the  city  government.  A  meeting  called  by 
well-known  citizens  a  few  weeks  ago,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden, 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
charged  with  the  duty  of  naming  a  body  of 
one  hundred  citizens  to  launch  a  ticket  and 
direct  the  campaign.  The  Ogden  "  Commit- 
tee of  Nineteen  "  was  headed  by  Mr.  Gustav 
H.  Schwab,  as  chairman,  and  his  associates 
were  men  of  representative  character  and 
varied  interests.  The  names  of  the  chosen 
one  hundred  were  announced  by  Mr.  Schwab 
at  a  meeting  in  Cooper  Union  June  1 6.  1  he 
group  is  made  up  of  lawyers,  business  men, 
labor  leaders,  civic  reformers,  and  residents 
of  all  the  different  boroughs  that  make  up 
the  great  metropolis.  It  will  promulgate  a 
platform,  launch  a  ticket,  and  make  a  cam- 
paign. Back  of  the  movement  are  patriotic 
organizations  like  the  Citizens'  Union,  of 
which  Mr.  William  Jay  Schieffelin  is  now 
president ;  but  the  committee  is  in  no  way 
responsible  to  any  organization,  but  only  to 
the  citizenship  of  New  \'ork.  The  remark- 
able work  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search has  made  a  great  public  issue  out  of 
putting  practical  business  methods  into  the 
expenditure  of  the  city's  revenues;  and  there 
are  many  questions  of  magnitude  that  must 
come  before  the  next  Mayor  and  his  col- 
leagues. Tammany  will  make  desperate  ef- 
fort to  retain  its  present  profitable  control 
of  the  city  government,  but  the  independent 
movement  will  stand  a  good  chance,  espe- 
cially if  its  ticket  should  win  the  support  of 
the  Republicans  and  other  anti-Tammany  ele- 
ments. As  respects  many  matters  of  munic- 
ipal progress,  there  has  been  great  recent  ad- 
vance in  New  York,  and  public  opinion 
grows  more  intelligent  and  exacting. 

Connecting     ^f  national  as  well  as  local  in- 
Netv  York     tcrest    and    significance    are    the 

Terminals.  ■  ■,■  i     ^u  i_  vi 

rapidity  and  thoroughness  with 
which  the  city  of  New  York  is  connecting 
all  the  transportation  terminals  within  the 
limits  of  its  "  greater  "  area.  Despite  the 
fact  that  for  a  generation  virtually  all  the 
great  land  and  water  systems  of  the  country 
have  centered  in  or  started  from  New  York, 
the  metropolis  has  never  had  any  definite 
coherent  system  of  connections  between  these 


terminals.  The  ferry,  the  trolley,  and  the 
cab  are  fitted  for  local  travel  only.  They 
have  never, — at  any  rate  during  recent 
years, — properly  been  units  in  a  continental 
or  even  inter-State  journey.     The  next  jear 


MR.   GUSTAV  n.   SCHWAB. 
(\  leader  in  the  Citizens'  movement.) 

or  two  will  undoubtedly  witness  the  relega- 
tion of  these  forms  of  conveyance  to  their 
proper  work  in  "  short-haul  "  traffic.  The 
splendid  system  of  bridges,  subways,  and 
sub-river  tunnels,  which  is  now  fairly 
started  in  New  York,  is  therefore  of  deep 
interest  and  concern  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, which  not  only  so  often  visits  the  me- 
tropolis, but,  with  increasing  frequency, 
passes  through  the  city  on  longer  journeys. 


New  Bridges   Generally  speaking,  and  consider- 
and         ing  ferry  lines  as  having  no  fu- 

Tunnels.         ^  ■»  t       i  t    i         i  i 

ture,  Manhattan  Island  may  be 
said  to  be  connected  with  New  Jersey  and 
the  "  West "  by  tunnels,  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Manhattan  tubes  promising  to  provide 
for  the  continental  stream  of  travel  for  an  In- 
definite future.  It  is  true  that  some  progress 
has  been  made  toward  selecting  a  site  for  the 
proposed  $17,000,000  bridge  across  the  Hud- 
son, to  terminate  on  the  New  York  side 
somewhere  above  Fifty-seventh  Street,  but, 
in   the   main,   New  "V'ork's  western   connec- 
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Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson. 

THE    QUEENSBORO    BRIDGE.    CONNECTING    MANHATTAN    AND    QUEENS    BOROUGHS. 


tion  will  be  b\"  tunnel.  To  the  east,  how- 
ever, to  Brooklyn,  while  there  is  already  ex- 
cellent service  through  the  subway,  and  al- 
though the  Pennsylvania  and  at  least  one 
other  tunnel  will  eventually  connect  the 
metropolis  with  the  north  shore  of  Brooklyn, 
the  main  connections  between  New  York  and 
Long  Island  will  probably  be  by  bridges. 
The  Queensboro  Bridge  was  officially  opened 
on  June  12,  and  the  Manhattan  Bridge,  the 
fourth  to  span  the  East  River  and  the  third 
longest  suspension  br'dge  in  the  world,  it  is 
promised,  will  be  ready  for  traffic  by  January 
next. 

T      ,        The  ]\IcAdoo  svstem  of  tunnels 

Tunnels  .  i       '         -i 

and         connectmg    the    railroad    termi- 
u  ways,      ^^j^     j^     Hoboken     and     Jersey 

Cit}',   and   handling   traffic   under   the   river 


THE    MANHATTAN    BRIDGE.    CONNECTING    MANHATTAN    AND] 
BROOKLYN    BOROUGHS. 


in    an    uptown    and    downtown    series    of 
of   tubes,   will   be   completed    in   about   two 
years  by  the  opening  of  the  uptown  connec- 
tion with  the  Grand  Central  Station.     The 
franchise    permitting    this    connection    was 
voted  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  early  in 
June.     During  the  first  few  days  of  the  pres- 
ent month  the  public  is  promised  the  open- 
ing of  the  downtown  McAdoo  tubes,  which 
will  also  closely  connect  the  stations  of  the 
Pennsylvania,    Erie,   and   Lackawanna   rail- 
roads on  the  New  Jersey  shore   with  the  up- 
town   and    downtown    business    districts    in 
New  York.    Late  in  May  Governor  Hughes 
signed  a  bill  permitting  the  building  of  sub- 
ways in  New  York  by  private  capital  on  in- 
determinate franchises.     A  number  of  com- 
prehensive  offers   to   construct   such   under- 
ground lines  were  made  by 
groups  of  private  capitalists 
during  the  month  of  June. 
The     New     York     Public 
Service  Commission,  which 
is  now  two  years  old,  has 
been  instrumental  in  great- 
ly  improving   traffic   facili- 
ties   on    the    subway    and 
East  River  bridges  and  in 
Brooklyn. 


.  ,  The   finding  of 

Reforms  ° 

for         the    committee 

"  Wall  street.-  •     ^     j      u. 

appointed  by 
Governor  Hughes  to  in- 
quire into  Wall  Street 
methods  was  published 
June  16.  It  is  a  concise, 
complete,  and  sober  report 
on  the  uses  and  abuses  of 
the  nine  exchanges  in  New- 
York  City, — the  principal 
machinery  for  American  in- 
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vestment  and  speculation.  The  committee, 
which  served  u  ithuiit  pa\ ,  was  compt'ti-iit  and 
disinterested:  Horace  White  (chairman),  the 
veteran  editor  and  financial  authority;  ex- 
Mayor  Charles  A.  Schieren;  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  David  Leventritt;  Clark  Wil- 
liams, Bank  Superintendent ;  John  \\.  Clark, 
professor  of  economics  at  Columbia;  Wil- 
liam V.  King,  banker;  Samuel  H.  Ordway 
and  Edward  D.  Page,  lawyer  and  merchant, 
both  known  in  civic  work ;  and  Professor 
Charles  Sprague  Smith,  of  the  People's  In- 
stitute. Maurice  L.  Muhlcman,  formerly  of 
the  United  States  Treasury,  was  secretary. 
About  one  hundred  sessions  were  held  dur- 
ing a  period  of  nearly  six  months.  Though 
the  committee  vi'as  without  power  to  sub- 
pcrna,  its  requests  were  freely  answered  by 
exchange  officials  and  other  experts.  It 
listened  also  to  all  information  volunteered. 
Its  chief  recommendations  are  that  the  Metal 
and  Mercantile  exchanges  might  well  be 
abolished,  as  affording  no  genuine  transac- 
tions; that  mining  stocks  should  not  be 
handled  on  the  Produce  Exchange ;  that  the 
outdoor  market, — the  "  Curb," — is  partly 
meritorious,  but  has  facilitated  much  swin- 
dling and  must  be  made  more  responsible ; 
that  the  Consolidated  Exchange  is  limited  as 
to  usefulness,  and  is  particularly  harmful  in 
attracting  speculation  by  persons  of  small 
means.  The  "  Big  Board,"  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  itself,  "  to-day  probably  the 
most  important  financial  institution  in  the 
world," — is  charged  with  permitting  certain 
evils  which  cannot  but  be  plain  to  the  forty 
governors,  and  which  they  could  readily  less- 
en. The  committee  puts  the  issue  squarely 
before  these  governors,  with  the  warning 
that  lack  of  reform  will  call  for  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Stock  Exchange,  now  merely 
a  private  club.  More  margin  should  be  de- 
manded by  brokers ;  the  worst  forms  of  man- 
ipulation prevented;  possible  "crrners"  ad- 
justed; brokers'  insolvency  and  failure  looked 
into  before  instead  of  after;  and  the  "un- 
listed "  department  abolished.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  statement  of  the  report,  if 
only  of  collateral  interest,  is  that  speculation 
in  stocks  or  commodities  by  persons  without 
large  means  and  experience  "  involves  a  prac- 
tical certainty  of  loss  to  those  who  engage 
m  It. 


Steel  Corporation  on  the  Paris  Bourse.  It 
v\as  annouiued  earlj-  in  the  month  that  such 
a  plan  had  been  arranged,  but  a  week  or  two 
later  there  was  some  hitch  in  satisfying  the 
complicated  requirements  of  the  Erench  laws 
and  regulations  governing  such  a  matter,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  show  of  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Erench  steel  makers  and 
others.  As  we  go  to  press  the  outcome  is 
still  not  clear.  This  project,  one  of  the 
large  and  daring  conceptions  that  give  the 
banking  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  its 
fame  and  prestige,  had  its  larger  significance 
in  the  promise  it  gave  of  using  the  resources 
of  the  thrifty  P  rench  in  financing  American 
railroad  and  industrial  expansion.  The 
Steel  Corporation's  common  stock  is  already 
bought  and  sold  in  Amsterdam,  as  are  the 
securities  of  several  American  railroads. 
Holland  is  credited  with  holding  no  less  than 
1 1  per  cent,  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Steel 
Corporation.  No  American  stock  has  ever 
been  listed  on  the  jealously  guarded  Paris 
Bourse,  though  a  few  bonds  of  such  railways 
as  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  Haven 
are  regularly  bought  and  sold  on  this  ex- 
change. The  Steel  Corporation  had  nothing 
officially  to  do  with  this  matter ;  it  was  the 
project  of  a  syndicate  which  was  to  issue 
certificates  representing  the  common  shares 
that  they  had  purchased.  These  certificates 
were  to  be  managed  in  such  a  form  as  to  fa- 
cilitate the  purchase  of  a  share  or  two  at  a 
time,  after  the  manner  of  the  thrifty  French- 
man. In  the  meantime  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion itself  has  been  making  rapid  progress 
out  of  the  depression  in  its  business.  In  a 
single  month  its  operations  have  increased 
from  a  little  over  60  per  cent,  to  more  than 
80  per  cent,  of  full  capacity.  The  common 
shares  sold  toward  the  last  of  May  at  the 
highest  figure  in  their  history,  over  6g,  as 
against  41  three  months  ago  and  8^  at  one 
time  in   1904, 


A  Fair 


A    matter    of    great    sentimental 
importance  in  the  financial  mar- 
kets of  June  was  the  project  to 
list  the  common  stock  of  the  United  States 


"Steel" 

on  the 

Paris  Bourse. 


The  certain  evidences  of  a  recov- 
Yicid  nf  ery  in  trade  noted  In  this  depart- 
'^'"'*'  ment  last  month  have  multiplied 
rapidly.  Not  a  little  of  the  new  confidence 
Is  due  to  the  satisfactory  June  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  crops.  While  the  Govern- 
ment experts  do  not  promise  a  "  bumper  " 
year  in  quantities  of  wheat  and  cotton,  the 
estimated  yield  Is  satisfactory,  and  the  prices 
so  liberal  that  it  seems  probable  the  farmer 
will  receive  even  more  for  his  crops  in  the 
present  year  than  In  the  extraordinarily  pros- 
perous  past   season.      The   probable   cotton 
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From  the  New  York  Timts. 

COUNT    ZEPPEUN,    HIS     DIRIGIBLE    BALLOON.    AND    THE    COURSE 
FOLLOWED    IN    THE    GREAT    FLIGHT    OF    MAY    29-31. 


crop  is  placed  at  13,000,000  bales,  as  against 
11,600,000  bales  in  1907  and  the  high  record 
of  13,550,000  bales  in  1904.  The  June  i 
estimate  of  the  \\heat  yield  of  1909  was 
652,000,000  bushels,  as  against  688,000,000    ited  the  sanguine  statement  that  a  year  hence 


Bitterfeld,    however,    and 
proceeded    southward    on 
its  homeward  course,  mak- 
ing a  landing  at  Goppin- 
gen,    seventy    miles    short 
of    its   starting  point,    on 
Monday    morning,     May 
31.    The  balloon  had  been 
in  the  air  continually  for 
thirty-six  hours,  the  total 
distance     covered     during 
that  time  being  850  miles. 
The    stop    at    Goppingen 
was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  fresh  sup- 
ply   of    benzine    for    the 
motors.    Unfortunately 
the    descent    was    accom- 
panied by  an  accident  that 
severely  crippled  the  ma- 
chine.   Owing' to  a  strong 
wind     and     an    error    in 
steering,    the    balloon    hit 
a  tree,  the  outer  envelope 
was   badly    torn    and    the 
framework   damaged. 
After  some  temporary  re- 
pairs, the  Zeppelin  on  the 
following  day  resumed  its 
flight    by    easy    stages    to 
Lake     Constance.      This 
astonishing      performance 
of    the    Zeppelin    balloon 
goes  a  long  way   toward 
demonstrating    the     prac- 
ticability  of   this   type   of 
airship    for    service    both 
in    peace    and     in    war.       Count    Zeppelin 
himself  considers    the    feats   of   his    dirigible 
as   mere   promises   of   what   the   future   will 
bring  to  pass.     To  Wilbur  Wright  is  cred- 


-THtL 

EPPELI/V  IT . 


in  1908.  A  good  crop  of  oats  seems  assured, 
an  excellent  yield  of  barley,  and  a  great  pro- 
duction of  corn. 


The    most    remarkable    ilisht   of 


we  may  even  see  a  transatlantic  trip  success- 
fully acco.nplished  by  airship.  As  a  begin- 
ning in  regular  airship  passenger  traffic,  the 
Zeppelin  Aerial  Navigation  Company  pro- 
poses, according  to  report,  to  establish  pas- 


Wondcrfiii  man  in  the  history  of  the  world  senger  lines  next  year  between  several  Ger- 
c  leuemen  .  ^.^^  accomplished  by  Count  Zep-  man  cities,  the  number  of  passengers  to  be 
pelin  in  his  dirigible  balloon,  the  Zeppelin  II.,  carried  and  the  fare  to  be  charged  being  al- 
at  the  end  of  the  month  of  May.  Starting  from  ready  determined.  No  doubt  a  time  schedule 
its  moorings  on  Lake  Constance  oii  Saturday  will  also  follow  in  due  course.  As  a  fur- 
night,  May  29,  the  balloon  sailed  in  a  north-  ther  indication  of  Germany's  encouragement 
easterly  direction  as  far  as  Bitterfeld.  It  of  the  art  of  navigating  the  air,  it  is  reported 
had  been  expected  that  Count  Zeppelin  that  the  University  of  Gottingen  has  estab- 
would  continue  to  Berlin,  where  the  Em-  lished  a  department  of  aeronautics,  with  a 
peror  and  throngs  of  people  awaited  its  suitable  laboratory  and  a  comprehensive 
appearance.      The   balloon   turned   about   at  course  of  lectures.     The  activity  of  the  Ger- 
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mans  in  this  field,  taken  together  witli  Zep- 
pelin's latest  feat  and  the  fact  that  Germany 
possesses  a  fleet  of  eight  or  ten  airships  cap- 
able of  maneuverintj;  over  John  Bull's 
"  tight  little  isjand,"  fully  explains  Eng- 
land's apprehension  on  the  score  of  a  possible 
German  invasion. 

The  Wright    ^^'hile    Congress    has    not    been 
Brothers  at    overgencrous  to  the  aeronautical 

Dayton.         i  i         r  m-^ 

branch  of  our  military  service,  it 
is  thought  that  the  recent  wonderful  feats  of 
foreign  nations  in  this  field  will  provoke 
more  liberal  appropriations  from  our  Gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile  the  Wright  brothers, 
at  home  again  after  their  triumphs  abroad, 
have  been  receiving  honors  and  orders  for 
airships  in  recognition  of  their  achievements. 
President  Taft,  on  June  lo,  presented  to  the 
Wrights  in  Washington  the  medals  awarded 
to  them  by  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  and 
a  few  days  later  they  were  made  the  heroes 
of  a  two  days'  celebration  in  their  home  city 
of  Dayton.  On  this  occasion  they  were  pre- 
sented with  m.edals  from  Congress,  from  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  from  the  city  of  Dayton. 
The  final  tests  of  the  Wright  aeroplane  to 
meet  the  contract  conditions  of  the  War  De-  captain  a.  j.  bowley. 

partmcnt    were    scheduled    to    take    place    at     (Officer  in  charge  of  military  events,  military  tour- 
Fort  Myer  in  the  latter  part  of  June.    The  nament.  Toledo,  Ohio.  July  6-10.) 
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Bitterfeld,  however,  and 
proceeded  southward  on 
its  homeward  course,  mak- 
ing a  landing  at  Goppin- 
gen,  seventj'  miles  short 
of  its  starting  point,  on 
Monday  morning,  May 
31.  The  balloon  had  been 
in  the  air  continually  for 
thirty-six  hours,  the  total 
distance  covered  during 
that  time  being  850  miles. 
The  stop  at  Goppingen 
w  as  made  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  benzine  for  the 
motors.  Unfortunately 
the  descent  was  accom- 
panied by  an  accident  that 
severely  crippled  the  ma- 
chine. Owing' to  a  strong 
wind  and  an  error  in 
steering,  the  balloon  hit 
a  tree,  the  outer  envelope 
was  badly  torn  and  the 
framework  damaged. 
After  some  temporary  re- 
pairs, the  Zeppelin  on  the 
following  day  resumed  its 
flight  by  easy  stages  to 
Lake  Constance.  This 
astonishing  performance 
of  the  Zeppelin  balloon 
goes  a  long  way  toward 
demonstrating  the  prac- 
ticability of  this  type  of 
airship  for  service  both 
crop  is  placed  at  13,000,000  bales,  as  against  in  peace  and  in  war.  Count  Zeppelin 
1 1 ,600,000  bales  in  1907  and  the  high  record  himself  considers  the  feats  of  his  dirigible 
of  13,550,000  bales  in  1904.  The  June  I  as  mere  promises  of  what  the  future  will 
estimate  of  the  wheat  yield  of  1909  was  bring  to  pass.  To  Wilbur  Wright  is  cred- 
652,000,000  bushels,  as  against  688,000,000  ited  the  sanguine  statement  that  a  year  hence 
in  1908.  A  good  crop  of  oats  seems  assured,  we  may  even  see  a  transatlantic  trip  success- 
an  excellent  yield  of  barley,  and  a  great  pro-  fully  acco.nplished  by  airship.  As  a  begin- 
duction  of  corn.  ning  in  regular  airship  passenger  traffic,  the 

Zeppelin   Aerial    Navigation    Company   pro- 
Zeppeiin's     '^^^    most    remarkable    ilight   of    poses,  according  to  report,  to  establish  pas- 
Wonderfiit    man  in  the  history  of  the  world    senger  lines  next  year  between  several  Ger- 
c  leuemen  .  ^.^^  accomplished  by  Count  Zep-    man  cities,  the  number  of  passengers  to  be 
pelin  in  his  dirigible  balloon,  the  Zeppelin  11. .    carried  and  the  fare  to  be  charged  being  al- 
at  the  end  of  the  month  of  May.    Starting  from    ready  determined.    No  doubt  a  time  schedule 
its  moorings  on  Lake  Constance  on  Saturday    will  also  follow  in  due  course.     As  a  fur- 
night.  May  29,  the  balloon  sailed  in  a  north-    ther  indication  of  Germany's  encouragement 
easterly   direction    as    far   as    Bitterfeld.      It    of  the  art  of  navigating  the  air,  it  is  reported 
had    been    expected     that    Count    Zeppelin    that  the  University  of  Gottingen  has  estab- 
would   continue   to   Berlin,   where   the   Em-    lished   a  department  of  aeronautics,   with   a 
peror    and    throngs    of    people    awaited    its    suitable     laboratory     and     a    comprehensive 
appearance.      The   balloon   turned   about   at    course  of  lectures.     The  activity  of  the  Ger- 
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From  the  New  York-  Tim,s. 

COUNT    ZEPPEUN.    HIS     DIRIGIBLE    BALLOON.    AND    THE    COURSE 
FOLLOWED    IN    THE    GREAT    FUGHT    OF    MAY    29-31. 
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mans  in  this  field,  taken  together  with  Zep- 
pelin's latest  feat  and  the  fact  that  Germany 
possesses  a  fleet  of  eight  or  ten  airships  cap- 
able of  maneuvering  over  John  Bull's 
"  tight  little  isjand,"  fully  explains  Eng- 
land's apprehension  on  the  score  of  a  possible 
German  invasion. 

The  Wright    ^^'hile    Congrcss    has    not    been 
Brothers  at    overgenerous  to  the  aeronautical 

Dayton.         i  i        ;■  -i-  •  • 

branch  or  our  military  service,  it 
is  thought  that  the  recent  wonderful  feats  of 
foreign  nations  in  this  field  will  provoke 
more  liberal  appropriations  from  our  Gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile  the  Wright  brothers, 
at  home  again  after  their  triumphs  abroad, 
have  been  receiving  honors  and  orders  for 
airships  in  recognition  of  their  achievements. 
President  Taft,  on  June  lo,  presented  to  the 
Wrights  in  Washington  the  medals  awarded 
to  them  by  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  and 
a  few  days  later  they  were  made  the  heroes 
of  a  two  days'  celebration  in  their  home  city 
of  Dayton.  On  this  occasion  they  were  pre- 
sented with  m.edals  from  Congress,  from  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  from  the  city  of  Dayton. 
The  final  tests  of  the  Wright  aeroplane  to 
meet  the  contract  conditions  of  the  War  De-  captain  a.  j.  bowley. 

partment   were    scheduled    to    take    place    at     (Officer  in  charge  of  military  events,  military  tour- 
Fort  Myer  in  the  latter  part  of  June.    The  nament.  Toledo.  Ohio,  juij  B-io.) 
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THE    PRESIDENT    AND    THE    SECRETARY    OF    THE    TOLEDO    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE. 


same  machine  as  that  used  by  the  Wrights 
in  last  year's  tests,  with  the  addition  of  an 
improved  guy  wire,  were  to  be  used  again. 
Both  the  inventors  and  the  Government 
officials  were  confident  of  a  successful  out- 
come. In  New  York,  on  June  1 8,  Mr.  Glenn 
H.  Curtiss,  in  a  new  aeroplane,  smaller  and 
lighter  than  the  Wright  machine,  cir- 
cled a  half-mile  course  at  a  height  of  30 
feet,  attaining  a  speed  of  nearly  46.7  miles  an 
hour.  Mr.  Curtiss  is  also  the  inventor  of  the 
June  Bug  and  the  Silver  Dart.  In  the  bal- 
loon races  that  started  from  Indianapolis  on 
June  5  the  University  City,  owned  by  John 
Berry  and  John  McCullough,  of  St.  Louis, 
won  the  distance  trophy  offered  by  the  Aero 
Club  of  America,  with  a  record  of  380  miles. 
The  endurance  prize  was  won  by  the  Indian- 
apolis, manned  by  Dr.  G.  Link  and  Mr.  J. 
R.  Brown,  which  was  in  the  air  for  22  hours. 
The  record  for  remaining  up  is  44  hours  and 
is  held  by  Alfred  le  Blanc,  of  France.  The 
French  Institute,  on  June  16,  divided  the 
Osiris  prize  of  $20,ooo  for  work  in  aviation 
between  M.  Bleriot  and  M,  Voisin. 


-.  At    Toledo,    where    the    United 

Army  in      btates   Army    m    all    its   services 

Tournament.  ■■<■  ^  ..       „ 

opens  a  military  tournament  on 
July  2,  it  was  announced  last  month  that  the 
Signal  Corps  would  operate  a  dirigible  bal- 
loon and  that  the  Wright  brothers  were  also 
to  deliver  an  aeroplane  ordered  for  the  army. 
This  military  tournament  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Frederick  D.  Grant  and  has 
been  arranged  by  Captain  Bowley,  General 
Grant's  aide  de  camp,  along  lines  that  prom- 
ise to  furnish  both  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment in  a  high  degree.  The  men  of  our 
army,  like  those  of  our  navy,  are  taking  the 
work  of  perfecting  their  methods  with  great 
seriousness.  Like  the  navy,  the  army  desires 
to  enlist  a  good  class  of  young  men,  and  be- 
lieves that  it  can  give  them  a  training  and 
discipline  that  will  be  useful  to  them  in  civil 
life  if  they  retire  after  a  term  of  enlisted 
service.  To  become  a  member  of  the  Sig- 
nal Corps,  for  example,  means  instruction  in 
everything  that  has  to  do  wnth  telephones, 
telegraphs,  and  various  other  ingenious  and 
up-to-date  applications  of  electricity  and  me- 
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chanics.  The  enj!;Inecr  corps  at  the  Toledo 
tournament  will,  among  other  things,  give 
exhibitions  of  the  rapidity  with  which  tem- 
porary bridges  can  be  built  and  removed. 
The  medical  department  is  to  be  represented 
in  a  model  way  by  a  regimental  infirmary,  a 
field  hospital,  an  ambvilance  company,  and 
demonstrations  of  the  latest  methods  used  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Machine-gun  platoons 
are  to  exhibit  the  advance  our  army  has  made 
in  this  invaluable  new  weapon,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  regular  infantry  troops 
are  to  be  encamped  in  a  model  way  and  to 
give  exhibitions  of  drill  and  other  phases  of 
army  life.  The  cavalry  and  artillery  are  al- 
ways picturesque  for  purposes  of  exhibition 
and  parade,  and  the  several  thousand  tnwps 
of  all  services  that  are  to  participate  in  the 
ten  days'  tournament  at  Toledo  will  give  the 
Middle  West  the  best  notion  that  they  have 
ever  had  of  how  our  army  is  constituted  and 
what  its  special  departments  have  to  do. 
Since  we  must  have  an  army,  it  Is  highly 
praiseworthy  to  make  it  efficient  and  in  so  far 
as  possible  to  have  the  enlisted  man  feel  an 
interest  and  a  pride  in  what  he  is  trj'ing  to 
do  for  himself  and  for  the  country. 


Toledo's 


Toledo  lies  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the 
Ene'rgy'anci    mouth  of  the  Maumec  River,  and 
Progress.      ^^^  tournament  is  to  be  held  in 
the  large  Bay  Park  which  fronts  upon  both 
the  river  and  the  bay.     The  project  is  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Toledo  and  the  War  Department, 
and  so  far  as  Toledo  is  concerned  is  part  of 
a  systematic  movement  directed  by  the  Cham- 
ber to  instruct  and  develop  the  city  and  to 
make  it  a  more  worthy  and  valuable  center 
for  the  country  that  surrounds  it.     Toledo 
has  shown  many  evidences  of  a  high  civic  and 
municipal    spirit    in    recent    years,    and    the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  steadfastly  devot- 
ing itself  to  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  the  things  that  minister  to  the  refinement 
and  beauty  of   the   town,  as  well   as  to   its 
transportation  interests  and  commercial  pros- 
perity.    One  of  the  things  planned   for  the 
present   season    is   a   great   summer  carnival 
which  will  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  use 
of  the  river,  bay,  and  lake  for  motor  boats 
and  pleasure  craft.    As  the  years  go  by,  many 
of  our  towns  and  cities  which  were  in  earlier 
days   ill-appointed,    with   badly   kept   streets 
and  no  air  of  civic  dignity  or  pride,  are  show- 
ing a  vast  change  in  their  dress  and  manners. 
When  our  cities  and  towns  of  moderate  size 
devote  intelligent  attention  to  their  common 


concerns  they  l^ecome  so  attractive  and  pleas- 
ant that  they  draw  u  desirable  class  of  new 
population  and  give  added  guarantees  for 
future  prestige  and  prosperity.  There  is  no 
municipal  asset  of  higher  value  than  public 
order  and  cleanliness  and  a  proper  care  for 
the  streets,  parks,  and  other  appointments 
that  belong  to  self-respecting  communities. 

o        ,       The  historical  pageant,  which  In 

Pageants        ,-        ,         ,      ,  /     *^  '  , 

and         Lnglanu    has    become    an    estab- 

Anniuersaries.   rii-^-^-  •        i 

lisned     institution,     is     becoming 
more  and  more  popular  in  this  country.     It 
was    employed    with    success    in    connection 
with     Philadelphia's     municipal     celebration 
last  year  and  on  several  similar  occasions  it 
has  been  found  to  add  an  attractive  feature 
to  anniversary  programs.     Recently  a  group 
of  artists  and  writers  who  have  their  homes 
In    Westchester    County,    within    the    New 
York   commuting   zone,   conceived    the   idea 
of  commemorating  In  this  manner  some  of 
the  notable  episodes  In  Westchester  history. 
The  performance  was  given  on  May  31   at 
Bronxville,  In  the  presence  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State  and  othei   distinguished  guests. 
The  representation  of  events  in  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  history  was  based  on  a  faith- 
ful study  of  contemporary  records  and  was 
remarkably  vivid  and  convincing.     In  some 
of    the    scenes    descendants    of    the    original 
actors  took  part.    All  in  all,  the  Westchester 
pageant  not  only  provided  a  novel  spectacle, 
but  it  had  a  distinct  educational  value.     The 
Canterbury  Pilgrimage  of  Chaucer's  time  Is 
to   be   repeated   this   summer  at   Gloucester, 
Mass.      The    Champlain    tercentenary   cele- 
bration to  be  held  on  Lake  Champlain  on 
July  5-7  will  afford  opportunity  for  striking 
spectacular  effects.     The  first  day's  proceed- 
ings will  take  place  at  Crown   Point.     On 
the  following  day  exercises  will  be  held  at 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  where  addresses  will  be 
made  by  President  Taft,  Ambassadors  Bryce 
and   Jusserand,   Governor   Hughes,  of  New 
York,    Governor    Prouty,    of   Vermont,    and 
Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,     On  July  7  the 
celebration  will  end  at  Plattsburg  with  a  re- 
ception   to    President  Taft   by   the   Catholic 
Summer  School  of  America,  an  Indian  pag- 
eant,  and    a   military   parade.      Among   the 
speakers    will    be    Senator    Root,    Cardinal 
Gibbons,    Postmaster-General    Lemieux,    of 
Canada,  and  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,   Premier  of 
Quebec.      The   next    Important    anniversary 
occasion  will  be  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebra- 
tion at  New  York,  which  will  begin  on  Sep- 
tember 25  and  continue  a  fortnight. 
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Hawaii 

and  the 

Japanese, 


The  more  or  less  indefinite  sus- 
picions and  rumors  that  have 
found  their  way  into  so  many 
newspaper  articles  during  the  past  few 
months  as  to  the  possible  hostile  designs  of 
Japan  upon  our  possessions  in  the  Pacific  were 
revived  last  month  by  the  agitation  in  Hawaii 
over  the  strike  on  the  sugar  plantations.  Out 
of  a  total  population  of  154,000  in  the  year 
1900  more  than  one-third  (to  be  precise, 
61,000)  were  Japanese  who  cannot  become 
naturalized  American  citizens  and  who, 
therefore,  have  no  vote,  but  who,  neverthe- 


The 

Troubles  of 

Cuba. 


Financial  problems  are  produc- 
ing conditions  in  Cuba  disquiet- 
ing not  only  to  the  Cubans  them- 
selves, but  as  well  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  During  the  past  few  weeks  there  have 
been  persistent  reports  that  not  only  does 
the  republic's  budget  for  the  current  year 
provide  for  larger  expenditures  than  present 
revenues  can  possibly  meet,  but  that  Cuban 
political  methods  and  conditions  are  making 
national  solvency  an  uncertain  quantity. 
It  is  being  reported  also  that  under  the 
independent  government  the  authorities  have 


less,  exert  a  most  powerful   influence  upon    begun  to  neglect  sanitary  measures,  and,  in- 
political,  business,  and  social  conditions.    To-    deed,    have    dropped    the    campaign    against 


day  the  Japanese  preponderance 
Is  considerably  greater.  They 
have  two  daily  newspapers  and 
control  more  than  one  kind  of 
business  in  the  islands. 


A 
Political 
Strilie  ? 


Early  in  May  some 
8000  Japanese  labor- 
ers on  the  sugar 
plantations  of  the  island  of 
Hawaii  went  out  on  strike,  de- 
manding a  40  per  cent,  increase 
in  wages.  A  search  made  by  the 
authorities  in  the  offices  of  the 
Japanese  newspaper,  the  //;'/,  and 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  "High- 
er Wage  Association,"  an  organi- 
zation of  Japanese  for  their  own 
economic  improvement,  brought 
to  light  letters  and  documents 
which  were  regarded  as  evidence 
that  these  Japanese  strikers  were 
conspiring  to  overthrow  the 
American  administration  and  ob- 
tain political  control  of  the 
islands.  On  June  12  fifteen  of  the  strike 
leaders  and  newspaper  editors  were  in- 
dicted for  conspiring  to  incite  disorder, 
three  of  them  for  conspiring  to  mur- 
der.      The     leaders     immediately     appealed 


yellow  fever.  These  facts,  taken 
together  with  the  Cuban  failing 
of  lavishing  enormous  expendi- 
tures on  diplomatic  representa- 
tion of  questionable  value,  and 
the  quite  evident  inabilit}'  on  the 
part  of  President  Gomez  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  of  grasping 
politicians,  have  caused  a  revival 
of  the  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  time  may  not  soon  come 
when  the  United  States  must 
again  intervene.  President  Taft 
and  the  State  Department  are 
watching  Cuban  affairs  very 
closely  just  now. 


GENERAL       GOMEZ 
PRESIDENT  OF  CUBA. 

(Thinking  about  a 
possible  tbird  Amer- 
ican intervention.) 
From    Figaro     (Ha- 
vana). 


Cuba 

and  Spain's 

Debt. 


The  report  last 
month  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Cuba's  re- 
sponsibility for  a  portion  of  the 
Spanish  public  debt  had  been 
raised  serlouslj'  in  IVIadrid  was 
also  disquieting.  The  Spanish 
contention  is  that  in  the  nego- 
tiations which  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  between  Spain  and  the  United  States, 
In  1898,  the  American  envoys  declined 
to  make  a  decision  on  this  point,  hold- 
ing that   the  sovereignty   had   descended   to 


to    Baron    Takahira,    the   Japanese   Ambas-  the  Cuban  Republic  and  not  to  the  United 

sador  at  Washington,  asserting  that  the  au-  States,   although   the  American  Commission 

thorlties   had   entered   the  office   of   the  Jiji  maintained  that,  from  both  a  moral  and  legal 

without  due  process  of  law,  thereby  violating  point  of  view,  Cuba  could  not  be  held  re- 

the   treaty  rights  of  the  editors  now  under  sponsible  for  this  debt.     The  Republic  now 

arrest.   The  Ambassador,  however,  promptly,  having  assumed  sovereignty,  the  Spanish  Gov- 

— and  properly, — disavowed  any  intention  of  ernment  considers  that  the  time  has  arrived 

taking  action  in  the  matter,  or  even  of  offi-  to  press  the  claim.     It  is  not  necessary  here 

dally  reporting  the  occurrence  to  Tokio,  un-  and  now  to  discuss  the  attitude  of  the  United 

til  the  result  of  the  local  trial  had  become  States    In    the    event    of    a    serious    action 

known.     Meanwhile,  according  to  later  re-  of  this  kind  by  Spain.     It  would  "be  difficult, 

ports  from  the  islands,  the  strike  is  wearing  however,    to    imagine    the    Cubans,    or    any 

itself  out.  other  independent  people,  agreeing  to  accept 
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responsibility  for  loans  procured  chiefly  to 
keep  them  in  iuiniiliating  and  cruel  subjec- 
tion to  a  foreign  state. 

Colombia  ^^n^f^l  Rafael  Reyes  was  rc- 
and  chosen  President  of  the  republic 
eyes.  ^^  Colombia  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
gressional elections  held  in  that  country  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  last  month.  Ur.  Reyes, 
who  has  just  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  United 
States,  has  a  strong  and  intellectual  person- 
ality, and  his  administration  has  been  a  splen- 
did one  for  his  country.  He  has  remodeled 
the  school  system,  modernized  the  tax  laws, 
established  a  national  bank,  made  the  gold 
dollar  the  monetary  unit,  extended  the  pos- 
tal and  telegraph  service,  reorganized  river 
navigation,  and  granted  concessions  for  new 
railroads.  Church  no  longer  dominates  State 
in  Colombia.  The  army  has  been  reduced 
from  12,000  to  6000  men,  and  it  is  chiefly 
employed  in  building  roads.  The  resources 
of  the  country,  which  are  immense,  are  being 
steadily  developed.  According  to  reliable 
reports,  however,  the  congress  which  elected 
General  Reyes  will  not  be  in  favor  of  the 
triple  treaty  between  the  United  States,  Co- 
lombia, and  Panama,  an  outline  of  which 
was  presented  in  these  pages  in  our  issue  for 
April.  Late  in  June  it  was  rumored  that, 
because  of  this  difference  between  President 
and  Congress,  General  Reyes  had  resigned  his 
office.  Colombia  has  settled  her  long  stand- 
ing dispute  with  Venezuela,  and  the  Mar- 
quis Cobo  has  been  appointed  Colombian  min- 
ister to  Caracas,  the  first  representative  of 
his  government  to  be  accredited  to  the  Venez- 
uelan capital  since  the  beginning  of  the  Cas- 
tro regime.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  pass- 
ing, that  early  in  June  a  new  cabinet  came 
into  office  in  Peru,  and  that  a  protocol  for 
submitting  to  arbitration  the  Emery  claim 
between  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua 
was  signed  in  Washington  on  May  25. 

Death  of     "^^^   death   of   President   Penna, 
the  Brazilian  of    Brazil     ( on    June    14),    was 

President.  ,     ,  ,  ,  ''  .^' 

probably  the  most  miportant 
piece  of  news  which  came  to  the  world  from 
South  America  last  month.  Dr.  Af¥onso  A. 
Moreira  Penna  was  a  perfect  type  of  South 
American  statesman,  besides  being  a  scholar 
and  a  scientist  of  more  than  local  reputation. 
His  death  cannot  fail  to  have  an  important 
efifect  upon  the  present  day  politics  of  Brazil. 
That  vast  republic  is  already  in  the  first 
stages  of  a  Presidential  campaign,  which  will 
terminate   on    May   10  next  year,   when   a 


President  will  be  elected  to  succeed  Dr. 
Penna.  In  the  meantime  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Nilo  Pe(;anha,  will  administer  the 
government.  A  campaign  has  already  de- 
veloped considerable  opposition  between 
the  candidate  favored  by  Dr.  Penna,  Dr. 
David  Campista,  Minister  of  Finance  in 
tlie  present  Cabinet,  and  Marshal  Hermes 
R.  da  Fonseca,  until  recently  Minister  of 
War,  wiio  is  the  choice  of  the  opposition. 
The  death  of  President  Penna  removes  the 
principal  support  from  Dr.  Campista's  cam- 
paign and  may  result  in  his  withdrawal  from 
the  race.  Marshal  Fonseca,  however,  has 
been  conducting  a  campaign  in  which  the 
military  aspect  has  been,  perhaps,  too  promi- 
nent for  the  approval  of  the  Brazilian  voters, 
and  his  election  is  not  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Some  of  the  extensive  public  works  the  late 
Dr.  Penna  initiated  and  was  pushing  for  the 
benefit  of  Brazilian  commerce  and  public  life 
are  described  in  another  article  in  this  review 
and  whose  portrait  we  publish  on  page  95. 


Is  Europe 

Warship 

Mad? 


All  Europe,  it  would  seem,  has 
gone  crazy  over  the  naval  arma- 
ment question.  The  feverish 
race  of  England  and  Germany  in  the  build- 
ing of  great  modern   engines  of  destruction 


JOHN   hull's  (JI:UMAx\   scakb. 

(Its  latest  duvi'lopment,  according  to  the  cartoon- 
ist of  Ulk,  is  a  tliorough  search  of  the  Thames  River 
for  (Jernian  spies.) 
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has  apparent!}-  been  communicated  to  the 
rest  of  the  continent,  and  France  vies  with 
Russia,  Austria  challenges  Ital\%  and  even 
Turkej^  menaces  Greece  with  a  warship- 
building  program  which  mounts  ever  higher 
and  higher,  until  the  end  can  be  noth- 
ing less  than  national  bankruptcy,  if  not 
complete  national  economic  prostration.  The 
naval  program  approved  by  the  French 
Cabinet  early  last  month  involves  an  ex- 
penditure of  $600,000,000,  covering  a  period 
of  ten  years.  This  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  six  Dreadnoughts,  six  other  bat- 
tleships, and  four  armored  cruisers.  On 
June  16  the  keels  of  four  Russian  battle- 
ships of  the  greater  Dreadnought  type  were 
laid  in  St.  Petersburg  by  the  Minister  of 
Marine.  These,  it  is  expected,  will  be  the 
equal  in  armanent  and  gun  efficiency  of  any 
battleships  afloat  at  the  time  of  their  com- 
pletion. Austria  has  already  determined 
upon  the  building  of  four  Dreadnoughts, 
and  the  Italian  naval  program  includes 
three  vessels  of  this  type.  The  ambitious 
new  regime  at  Constantinople  is  aiming  also 
at  attaining  power  on  the  sea,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  threatened  tension  between 
Turkey  and  Greece  over  the  Cretan  question 
has  set  the  government  at  Athens  to  work 
upon   a  naval   scheme   astonishingly   dispro- 


portionate to  the  territorial  extent  and  finan- 
cial position  of  Greece.  The  entire  conti- 
nent has  apparently  entered  upon  a  mad  race 
for  naval  power. 

j^^         Although  the  plans  of  the  British 
Apprehension  naval   maneuvers   of   early   June 

ng  an  .  ^^ ^  ^^^  actual  results  accom- 
plished are  still  a  secret,  it  is  known  that 
during  the  three  days'  annual  maneuvers 
more  than  350  warships  were  mobilized  upon 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  One  of  the  three 
fleets  into  which  this  great  force  was  divided, 
we  are  told,  was  designated  to  represent  a 
German  invading  force,  and  in  the  hypothet- 
ical battle  that  was  fought  every  possible 
move  in  an  actual  hostile  invasion  was  con- 
sidered and  its  "  check  "  worked  out.  While 
John  Bull  has,  of  course,  derived  a  modicum 
of  satisfaction  and  comfort  from  the  offers 
of  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  to 
build  battleships  for  the  British  Navy,  it  is 
evident  that  the  British  mind  is  still  much 
disturbed  over  the  question  of  the  possible 
(Englishmen  are  beginning  to  call  it  prob- 
able) war  with  Germany.  In  very  pessi- 
mistic speeches  in  Parliament  last  month, 
and  at  public  gatherings  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  British  leaders  made  grave 
statements,  which  show  that  British  ap- 
prehension of  a  German  attack  is  now  a 
much  deeper  laid  and  more  serious  matter 
than  the  popular  hysteria  which  several 
months  ago  greeted  the  appearance  of  Major 
du  Maurier's  sensational  play,  "  An  English- 
man's Home." 


Lord 


ASTONISHING     GRcJWTH     OF    THE     DREADNOUGHT     TREE. 

(And  discomfiture  of  John  Bull  and  German  Michel.) 
From  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


At  the  British  Press  Conference, 
Rosebery's    held  in  London  in  the  early  part 

Pessimism,         c     j  t         i     ti        u  i 

01  June,  J^ord  Koseber}-,  speak- 
ing to  more  than  a  thousand  British  news- 
paper men  and  their  fifty-seven  guests  from 
the  colonies,  asked  them  to  carry  to  their 
people  the  message,  that  the  situation  "  at 
home  "  is  indeed  ominous,  and  that  England 
is  straining  everj'  nerve  to  keep  up  with  other 
nations  in  arms.  Foreign  Secretary  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  said  "  the  political  weather  is 
sultr}^,"  and  continued: 

If  the  navy  fails  it  will  be  useless  to  discuss 
any  other  subject.  To  keep  what  we  have  got, 
to  consolidate  and  develop,  to  quarrel  as  little 
as  possible  with  other  peoples,  and  to  uphold  in 
the  counsels  of  the  world  the  ideals  of  Great 
Britain. — this  is  our  aim.  With  so  much  at 
stake  the  maintenance  of  the  navy  must  be  the 
first  consideration,  not  only  for  the  home  Gov- 
ernment, but  for  all  the  self-governing  domin- 
ions of  the  empire. 
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THE    SUFFERINGS    OF     THE    BRITISH    LION. 

He  imagines  he  h:is  German  warships  and  war  lialloons  close  behind  him. 
From  the  Amstcrda miner  (Amsterdam). 


j^^       Other  speeches, 

"Rebarbarism"  bv    Secrctar)'   of 

ofEurope.  ^y,^^  Haldanc, 
Field  Marshal  P^irl  Rob- 
erts, and  Mr.  Arthur  Hal 
four,  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, struck  the  same  pessi- 
mistic note.  Mr.  Balfour 
declared  that  the  fate  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  South  Africa,  and 
India  will  not  be  decided 
ill  the  Pacific  or  Indian 
oceans,  llie  North  Sea, 
the  English  Channel,  and 
the  immediate  neiglibor- 
hood  of  the  British  islands, 
he  said,  will  be  the  theaters 
■  in  which  "  our  Armaged- 
don will  take  place." 
The     only    break    in     the 

series  of  militant  speeches  on  this  occasion  Btitain       There   can   be   very   little   doubt 

was  the  address  of  Lord  Morley,  Secretary  Realty  Desires  that  the  temper  of  the  present 
of  State  for  India,  in  which  he  denounced  the  ^'"'^'       British   Government   is   sincerely 

reversion  to  arms  as  tiie  "  rebarbarism  of  pacific.  The  Liberal  ministry  is  spending 
Europe,"  and  called  upon  newspaper  men  money  on  the  navy  only  with  the  greatest  of 
throughout  the  world  to  work  for  peace  reluctance.  It  had  checked  building  and  had 
among  the  nations.  The  press,  Lord  Morley  reduced  the  annual  expenditure  until  public 
insisted,  is  more  responsible  for  the  war  sentiment,  aroused  by  the  activity  of  Ger- 
fever  than  all  the  officials  and  diplomatists  many,  forced  a  change  of  policy.  The  Brit- 
put  together.  ish  naval  estimates  during  the  past  five  years 

have  been  reduced  (so  the  London  Daily 
What  Across  the  Channel,  during  these  Mail  points  out)  by  no  less  than  $20,000,- 
la  Germany's  same  momentous  days,  promi-  OOO,  while  the  German  estimates  during  the 
nent  Germans  were  delivering  same  period  have  been  increased  by  $50,000,- 
speeches  justifying  their  own  countr}'  in  her  000.  Moreover,  it  \\as  the  British  delegates 
naval  policy  and  pointing  to  perfidious  Brit-  at  the  last  Hague  conference  who  offered  to 
ain  as  the  sole  danger  to  the  world's  peace,  take  up  the  principle  of  a  reduction  of  arma- 
On  the  very  day  that  Lord  Rosebery  was  ment.  The  government  at  Berlin,  however, 
delivering  the  speech  already  quoted  from,  declined  to  accede  to  the  British  suggestion. 
Admiral  von  Koester,  the  leading  spirit  in  And  now  comes  Admiral  von  Koester,  as 
the  German  Navy  League  was  addressing  has  already  been  noted,  stating  that  any  un- 
that  organization  at  Kiel.  The  German  ad-  derstanding  with  Great  Britain  on  this  sub- 
miral's  speech  was  in  substance  a  declaration  ject  is  impossible  for  Germany.  For  what 
that  an  understanding  with  England  on  the  is  Germany  preparing  and  for  how  long  will 
question  of  limiting  armaments  is  impos-  her  already  depleted  purse  stand  the  strain? 
sible,     an     understanding    which     Germany 


How  Are     T^^    (^^^    "^^^'    generally    recog- 

Americans     nized  in  Europe,  that  the  United 

^         States  has  a  navy  taking  second 

rank    onlv    to    that    of    Great    Britain,    has 


could  not  consider  under  any  circumstances 
\\  ithout  "  permanently  endangering  her 
prestige  and  independence  in  commerce." 
Here  are  two  great  nations,  each  announcing 
its  military  purposes  as  entirely  pacific.  Each  raised  the  question  several  times  in  the  Brit- 
is  arming  solely  to  keep  the  peace,  but  each  ish  Parliament  as  to  whether,  in  determin- 
is  arming  against  the  other.  All  pretense  ing  the  two-power  standard  program,  the 
has  been  cast  aside,  and  in  Germany  it  is  United  States  should  be  considered.  Premier 
England  and  in  Britain  the  Fatherland  that  Asquith  contends  that  "  w  hile  the  range  of 
is  the  enemy.  British  vision  should  not  be  limited  to  Eu- 
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rope,  on  the  other  hand,  when  considering 
the  combined  effective  strength  of  any  other 
two  powers  of  the  world,  for  aggressive  pur- 
poses, one  must  have  regard  to  geographical 
position." 

In  dealing  with  a  remote  power  whose  naval 
base  is  6000,  8000,  or  10.000  miles  away,  with 
no  convenient  coaling  stations,  it  is  elementary 
common  sense  not  to  treat  that  power  as  of  the 
same  effective  value  as  a  power  with  a  naval 
base  a  hundred  miles  or  so  away.  Therefore, 
the  United  States  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  two  powers  wliich  would  have  to  be  taken 
into  account,  for,  although  the  United  States  is 
the  second  among  the  naval  powers  of  the 
world,  she  cannot  be  treated  as  of  the  same  effi- 
ciency for  aggressive  purposes  toward  England 
as  France,  Germany,  or  Austria. 

Comment  in  the  British  press  goes  further 
than  Mr.  Asquith.  It  generally  insists  that 
American  and  British  interests  are  identical 
because  Britain's  danger  is  ours.  Says  the 
London  Daily  Mail: 

Some  American  statesmen  seem  to  already 
realize  that  England  is  a  breakwater  against  the 
wave  which  may  not  be  fully  spent  until  it 
washes  upon  the  shores  of  South  America.  The 
movement  for  expansion  from  central  Europe, 
whicli  is  one  of  the  most  notable  phenomena  of 
our  time,  and  which  proceeds  witli  all  the  force 
and  tragic  possibilities  of  a  great  natural  con- 
vulsion, must  break  upon  our  coasts  first,  but 
if  we  were  driven  from  our  hold  upon  the  sea 
it  would  roll  swiftlv  across  the  wide  Atlantic. 


WILL     THE     N.VTION.S     ACTUALLY     FIGHT     IX     THE     AIR? 

Map.s  :  "  As  yet  Zeppelin  does  not  seem  able  to  lift 
me  from  solid  earth." 

From  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


Our  Future  '^'^^  American  attitude  and  sym- 
Reiations  with  pathies  in  the  great  Anglo-Ger- 
man contest,  which,  alas  for  our 
ideals  of  universal  peace!  seems  nearer  and 
more  certain  as  the  months  go  by,  are  likely 
to  be  influenced,  not  so  much  by  considera- 
tions of  alleged  kinship  of  blood  and  tongue, 
as  by  certain  tendencies  in  the  way  the  idea 
of  British  Imperial  unity  is  being  considered 
by  Britain's  colonies.  We  are  not  greatly 
concerned  with  the  projects  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  to  build  ships  of  war  for  their 
mother  country.  There  is,  however,  quite  a 
different  significance  in  the  frequently  re- 
peated determination  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  to  build  a  navy  of  her  own,  not  for 
presentation  to  the  mother-land,  but  "  to  he 
used  as  an  all-Canadian  arm  of  defense."  It 
was  plainly  admitted  by  Hon.  L.  B.  Brodeur, 
Canadian  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
before  his  departure  late  last  month  for  the 
Imperial  Defense  Conference  at  London, 
that,  "  with  the  consent  of  England,  Canada 
Avill  commence  immediately  to  lay  down  a 
navy  of  her  own.  along  plans  that  experts 
have  already  decided  best  agree  with  local 
conditions."  American  relations  with  a  non- 
militant  Canada  are  clear-cut  and  inevitably 
those  of  a  deeply  interested  friend.  Between 
the  American  people,  however,  and  a  Canada 
aggressive  and  military,  and  therefore  con- 
ceivably vulnerable  to  foreign  invasion,  there 
are  grave  possibilities  of  differences  and  of 
radical  political  changes  that  merit  the  ear- 
nest consideration  of  our  Canadian  brethren. 

A  Real  Triumph  Although  Only  barely  noted  in 
0/  The  Hague  the  daily  press,  the  decision  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
at  The  Hague,  rendered  late  in  May,  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  significant  European  hap- 
pening of  the  past  half  year.  In  the  Casa- 
blanca case  the  court  recognized  the  position 
taken  by  France  as  just  in  law,  and  declared 
that  no  precedent  can  be  quoted  for  the  Ger- 
man argument.  It  will  be  remembered,  as 
set  forth  in  these  pages  at  the  time,  the 
secretary  of  the  German  Consulate  at 
Casablanca,  Morocco,  in  November  last 
endeavored  to  ship  to  Europe  some  Ger- 
man deserters  from  the  French  Foreign 
Legion  who  were  not  of  German  national- 
ity. The  French  military  authorities  sent  a 
body  of  troops,  which  seized  the  German  de- 
serters on  the  way  to  the  ships,  ignoring  the 
safe  conduct  signed  by  the  German  Consul. 
Much  discussion  and  no  little  bitter  feeling 
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was  occasioned  by  this  incident,  and  for  a 
rime  it  was  even  believed  that  open  hostilities 
might  result  between  the  two  countries. 
France  secured  her  first  victory  in  brinj;in^i 
about  the  reference  of  this  case  to  The 
Hi'gue  Court.  The  affair  itself  was  of  minor 
importance.  The  supremely  important  thin^ 
is  that  the  verdict  is  loyally  accepted  by  both 
nations,  and  that  it  appeals  to  the  sense  of 
justice  and  tairness  of  both.  The  trouble- 
some dispute  is  settled  and  two  great  nations 
are  brought  into  more  friendly  relationship, 
and  the  tribunal  at  The  Hague  is  con- 
firmed in  the  confidence  of  the  world. 

Conditions     I^^ssian    political    and    economic 
/"  conditions    are    so    unfamiliar    to 

Americans,  despite  the  mass  of 
newspaper  writing  on  the  subject  since  the 
war  u  ith  Japan,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  Western  peoples  to  fully  grasp  the  in- 
tensity of  the  struggle  which  is  ever  going  on 
in  the  Czar's  Empire  between  the  old  and 
the  new  orders.  On  another  page  this  month 
(93)  we  present  an  outline,  condensed  from 
an  article  in  a  sober,  conservative  Russian 
journal,  of  the  present  "  abysmal  corruption 
and  chaos  "  that  exists  throughout  the  Em- 
pire. The  Czar  is  not  only  in  mortal  fear 
of  his  own  subjects,  but  dare  not  trust  an 
innocent  merchant  ship  of  a  friendly  power 
to  come  within  a  mile  of  his  sacred  pres- 
ence. On  June  17,  when  Czar  Nicholas  and 
Emperor  William  were  exchanging  visits 
from  their  yachts  in  Finnish  waters,  a  srqall 
British  steamer  accidentally  approached 
nearer  to  the  Imperial  vessels  than  was 
thought  safe,  and  a  Russian  gun-boat  im- 
mediately opened  fire,  causing  considerable 
injury  to  the  British  ship  and  wounding  its 
engineer.  While  some  excitement  was  oc- 
casioned in  England  over  the  reports  of  this 
incident,  it  was  accepted  by  Great  Britain 
generally  as  another  case  of  "  nerves,"  such 
as  accounted  for  the  attack  by  the  Russian 
Baltic  fleet  on  British  fishermen  in  the  Chan- 
nel in  October,  1 904. 


Czar 


Of  course  it  will  never  be  actual- 
Meets        ly    known    just    what    was    dis- 

Kaiser,  ,      ,  , 

cussed  between  the  twa  mon- 
archs,  but  it  is  believed  in  continental  capi- 
tals that  the  Kaiser  did  his  best  to  soothe  the 
feelings  of  his  brother  monarch,  which  have 
been  somewhat  ruffled  over  the  aggressive 
Austro-German  policy  in  the  Balkans,  and 
agreed  to  support  Russia's  policy  in  Turkey; 
that  the  reported  entrance  of  Roumania  into 


the  Triple  Alliance  (it  being  generally  recog- 
nized that  Italy  is  drifting  toward  France) 
was  discussed,  and  that  on  his  part  Czar 
Nicholas  made  the  best  explanations  possible 
of  the  now  generally  credited  "  partition  " 
of  Persia  between  Russia  and  England.  The 
last  named  accomplishment,  of  course,  can- 
not fail  to  irritate  the  (jovernment  at  Ik'rlin, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  (lermany's  ac- 
tual and  potential  interests  in  the  near  East. 
The  Russian  Duma  was  prorogued  on  June 
15,  to  assemble  again  on  October  2.^  While 
the  struggle  between  Premier  Stolypin  and 
the  Duma  over  the  latter's  power  to  con- 
trol the  purse  is  as  yet  undecided,  dur- 
ing the  session  just  closed  a  good  deal  of  im- 
portant legislation  has  been  introduced  and 
seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  enactment  into 
law  during  the  session  of  the  coming  Duma. 
Peasant  land  holdings,  religious  toleration, 
and  reform  of  the  judicial  procedure  have 
been  discussed  and  bills  embodying  pro- 
posed laws  on  these  subjects  passed  by  the 
Duma  and  only  await  approval  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Empire. 

The  While  most  of  the  dispatches 
Lopuhhin  from  Russia  during  the  past  few 
weeks  have  been  taken  up  with 
descriptions  of  the  meetings  between  the 
Czar  and  the  German  Kaiser,  the  Rus- 
sian people  have  been  discussing  with  an 
intensity  unequaled  since  the  time  of  the 
revolutionary  outbreaks  several  years  ago  the 
trial  of  Aleksei  Lopukhin.  This  official,  it 
will  be  remembered,  revealed  the  treacherous 
and  murderous  activity  of  Azev  as  a  spy  of 
the  revolutionists  and  an  agent  provocateur 
of  the  Russian  Government.  The  doings  of 
Azev  and  the  influence  of  the  system  he  rep- 
resented were  set  forth  in  these  pages  in 
April.  Despite  the  evidence  Lopukhin  was 
condemned  to  five  years'  penal  servitude  for 
"  helping  the  social  revolutionary  organiza- 
tion by  revealing  Azev's  relations  with  the 
government."  On  this  extraordinary  charge 
conviction  was  made  by  a  court  composed  of 
the  Russian  Senate.  This  judgment  was  too 
much  even  for  Russian  justice,  and  the 
highest  officers  of  the  State,  cabinet  ministers, 
senators,  and  other  eminent  leaders  who 
crowded  the  courtroom  at  the  trial,  privatel\' 
condemned  the  verdict.  The  press  comment 
is  very  bitter  and  even  conservative  journals 
like  the  Novoye  Vreniya  are  predicting  that 
the  case  will  exert  as  pernicious  an  influence 
in  Russia  as  the  famous  "  affaire  Dreyfus  " 
did  in  France. 
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CRETE,    SHOWING    THE    ISLAND'S    PIVOTAL    POSITION    IN    EUROPEAN,    ASIATIC,    ANJ    AFRICAN 

POUTICS. 


Turheu       ^^^'I'lc  the  ncw  Turkish  regime 
vs.  now  seems   to   be   firmly   in   the 

gam.  g^j^jj^^  jj.  f^ces,  even  with  Abdul 
Hamid  out  of  the  way,  more  than  one  seri- 
ous and  perplexing  problem.  Anti-govern- 
mental disorders  in  both  the  north  and  the 
south,  in  Albania  and  on  the  Greek  frontier, 
last  month  necessitated  the  sending  of  con- 
siderable bodies  of  troops  to  suppress  what  at 
times  seemed  incipient  revolutions.  The  new 
government  is  beset  by  reactionary  Moham- 
medans and  radical  Christians,  not  to  men- 
tion the  many  other  less  numerous  races  and 
creeds  which  now  call  themselves  Ottoman. 
With  the  Albanians,  a  generally  favored  peo- 
ple in  Turkish  territory,  war  seems  to  be 
the  normal  state  of  existence.  Special  privi- 
leges from  Abdul  Hamid  made  them  regard 
the  ex-Sultan  with  great  affection,  and  ever 
since  his  deposition  they  have  been  restive. 
A  revolt  among  them  of  large  proportions 
was  quelled  late  in  May.  The  Greek 
trouble  is  partly  religious  and  partly  politi- 
cal. Greeks  were  the  last  Christian  people 
who  passed  under  the  Turkish  yoke  and  the 
first  to  escape  from  it.  Most  of  the  Greek 
land  is  now  independent,  but  a  large  part  of 
Macedonia,  including  all  the  coast  of  ^gea, 
most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Crete  are  still  what  the 


Greeks  call  "  Hellas  Unredeemed."  Greek 
patriotism  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  all  the  ancient  Greek  land.  Greek 
patriotism,  perhaps,  more  than  the  Greek 
faith  is  responsible  for  the  propaganda  by 
rifle  and  dagger  in  Macedonia  and  for  the 
ardent  campaign  of  the  Cretans  to  be  united 
with  the  motherland. 

What  Is  to    B^^oi"^   t^^   ^^^  of  summer  the 
Be  Done      Combined  chancelleries  of  Europe 

with  Crete  ?  ^  t  i      •   •  -i!  i 

must  make  a  decision,  it  such 
has  not  already  been  made,  that  is  likely  to 
have  momentous  international  significance. 
By  the  middle  of  the  present  month,  accord- 
ing to  the  agreement  made  between  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Russia  in  1898, 
the  European  troops  must  have  completely 
evacuated  the  island  of  Crete  and  the  Cret- 
ans left  to  administer  their  own  government 
and  police  their  own  territory.  Crete,  it 
will  be  remembered,  although  Turkish  ter- 
ritory for  nearly  three  centuries,  has  never 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Porte.  In 
1898,  after  the  Turko-Greek  war,  the  four 
powers  already  mentioned  set  up  Cretan 
autonomy  under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of 
the  Turkish  Sultan,  but  with  a  Christian 
Governor,  Alexander  T.  Zaimis,  who  is 
known    as    High    Commissioner.      Early   in 
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October  of  last  year,  after  Hul^aria  had  de- 
clared her  independence  of  Turkey  and 
Austria  had  announced  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Crete  informally 
annexed  itself  to  (ireece.  The  powers  with- 
held tlieir  assent  to  this  move,  but  since  that 
time  the  Cretans  have  administered  their 
government  as  though  actually  a  part  of 
Greece,  and  the  Greek  people  (including,  it 
is  reported,  the  government  at  Athens)  re- 
gard the  island  as  their  own. 

The  Powers  ^^  withdraw  the  international 
and  the  troops  at  this  time  would  un- 
doubtedly result  in  a  rebellion 
against  the  last  vestiges  of  Turkish  rule. 
Such  a  rebellion  would  receive  the  almost 
unanimous  support  of  the  Greek  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  present  regime  at  Con- 
stantinople has  formally  requested  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Russia  to  recon- 
sider their  decision  regarding  the  evacuation 
of  the  island.  More  than  one  Turkish  min- 
ister has  publicly  declared  that  Turkey 
means  to  hold  Crete  even  at  the  cost  of  a 
war  upon  Greece.  The  German  Kaiser, 
who  was  not  a  party  to  the  original  arrange- 
ment of  Cretan  government,  but  has  since 
become  a  dominant  force  in  Balkan  politics, 
has  already  begun  to  exert  pressure  (so  Brit- 
ish and  French  journals  declare)  upon  the 
four  powers  to  postpone  the  evacuation  of 
Crete.  German  influence  at  Constantinople, 
which  was  waxing  ever  greater  under  the 
Hamidian  regime,  has  undoubtedly  lost 
ground  since  the  advent  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  Kaiser's  support  of  the  Turkish  posi- 
tion in  the  Cretan  matter  is  presumably  an 
attempt  to  regain  influence  at  the  Golden 
Horn.  By  the  middle  of  last  month  it  was 
reported  that  the  European  chancelleries  had 
agreed  to  let  their  gendarmerie  remain  tem- 
porarily at  their  posts  in  Crete  until  some 
generally  satisfactory  way  can  be  found  out 
of  the  difficulty. 

••Cleaning     ^^   ^^^   military   commission    sent 
Up"  in       from    Constantinople    to    Adana 

Asia  Minor,      j  .^  i     /        i        i  j  1 1 

does  Its  work  learlessly  and  well 
much  will  be  accomplished  toward  actually 
pacifying  the  disturbed  region  of  Asia  Minor 
and  restoring  the  feeling  of  calm  and  secur- 
ity which  is  now  shared  in  Constantinople 
by  foreigners  and  Turks  alike.  This  com- 
mission will  be  morally  and  physically  sup- 
ported in  its  work  by  ten  battalions  of  troops 
(aggregating  5000  men)  from  the  Constitu- 
tional forces  at  the  capital.     In  addition  to 


these,  there  will  be  the  moral  effect  of  the 
presence  of  European  and  American  warships 
in  the  Mediterranean,  less  than  fifty  miles 
from  where  the  commission  sits.  Kenan 
Pasha,  the  president  of  the  commission,  an- 
nounces that  the  same  swift  and  vigorous 
justice  will  be  dealt  out  to  the  offenders, 
Moslem  and  other,  in  Asia  Minor  as  was 
meted  to  the  mutineers  and  paid  supporters 
of  Abdul  Humid  in  Constantinople.  He  add^ 
that  although  it  is  believed  there  has  been  a 
widespread  Armenian  conspiracy  these  poor, 
oppressed  subjects  of  the  Turkish  crown  will 
receive  even-handed  justice  in  the  investiga- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  the 
invitation  of  Ahmed  Riza,  president  of  the 
Turkish  Parliament,  communicated  to  Ha- 
cham-Bashi,  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Jews  in 
'Turkey,  and  extended  to  the  Jews  of  Russia 
and  Roumania,  to  emigrate  to  Turkey.  In 
addition  to  making  the  offer  of  Mesopotamia 
for  a  Jewish  state,  noted  in  these  pages  last 
month,  the  government  of  Sultan  Mehmed 
\ .  has  openly  declared  that  it  will  abolish  all 
restrictions  against  Jewish  immigration  and 
confer  full  citizenship  upon  Jewish  immi- 
grants immediately  upon  their  arrival. 

The  Nothing  is,  perhaps,  more  dramat- 

New  Ically   illustrative   of   the   change 

Jerusalem.       ^i  ,  ^i 

that  has  come  over  the  govern- 
ment and  political  life  of  Turkey  than  the 
really  startling  things  that  have  already  been 
done  in  Jerusalem  under  the  constitutional 
regime  of  the  new  governor.  This  official, 
who  came  to  power  upon  the  triumph  of  the 
Young  Turks  last  summer,  in  his  "  letter  to 
the  citizens  "  declared  : 

T  have  formed  a  commission  composed  of  com- 
petent persons,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  inves- 
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tigate  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  province 
and  to  submit  to  me  a  report  of  the  result  of 
their  investigations.  I  convened  a  meeting  of 
merchants,  with  the  object  of  creating  a  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  which  can  serve  as  a  consult- 
ing body.  .  .  .  Being  assured  of  the  ex- 
treme need  of  water  for  the  town,  I  have  con- 
fided to  an  energetic  man  the  consideration  of 
a  project  to  bring  into  Jerusalem  the  waters  of 
the  spring  Arroub,  and  also  the  formation  of  a 
company  which  is  to  procure  the  capital  neces- 
sary for  the  work.  I  have  placed  myself  in 
communication  with  the  Jaffa-Jerusalem  Rail- 
way Company,  and  have  asked  them  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  a  junction  of  their  rail- 
road with  the  Haifa-Damascus  line,  and  am  en- 
deavoring to  promote,  by  the  construction  of 
other  railway  lines,  the  easy  and  free  access  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  of  travelers  arriving  at 
Jaffa  and  Jerusalem.  In  conclusion,  I  have 
charged  the  municipality  with  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  the  speed}'  sanitarj'  canalization 
of  the  town. 

A  new  economic  impulse  has  begun  to  stir 
Palestine.  Its  agricultural  and  mining  pos- 
sibilities are  being  developed  and  even  manu- 
facturing has  taken  a  foothold.  The  modern 
city  of  Jerusalem,  which  numbers  now  more 
than  80,000  inhabitants,  is  growing  rapidly, 
we  are  told,  the  most  rapid  growth  taking 
place  outside  the  old  walls  into  a  new  city 
in  which  the  oldest  residence  is  less  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Ameiican  '^^^'^^  ^  Steady  progress  at  a  rate 
Finance  in  scarcely  realized  by  Western  peo- 
ples, the  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Chinese  Empire  is 
proceeding.  In  this  Review  we  have  chron- 
icled from  time  to  time  the  solid,  though 
rapid,  advance  in  education,  and  in  the  adop- 
tion of  modern  business  methods,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  new  China.  Astonish- 
ing progress  has  been  made  in  railroad  build- 
ing during  the  past  decade.  According  to 
the  latest  official  figures,  there  are  now  more 
than  4000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  Chinese 
Empire,  most  of  it  constructed  during  very 
recent  j'cars.  In  the  foreign  influence  which 
has  assisted  in  this  progress,  American  capi- 
tal and  trade  have  been  an  important  and  in- 
creasingly large  factor.  During  the  period 
between  1897- 1908  the  share  of  the  United 
States  in  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  was  between  9  and  10  per 
cent.  A  noteworthy  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  our  merchants  and  financiers  are  awak- 
ening to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of 
China  as  an  actual  and  potential  field  of 
commerce  is  found  in  the  determination,  an- 
nounced   from    the    State    Department    last 


month,  of  a  powerful  group  of  American 
bankers  to  claim  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  new  Chinese  loan  of  $27,500,000  for  the 
building  of  the  Hankow-Sze-chuen  railway, 
an  extension  of  the  Canton-Hankow  line. 
The  intention  of  the  American  bankers  to 
participate  in  this  loan  was  communicated- to 
the  Chinese,  British,  French,  and  German 
governments,  through  our  representatives 
abroad,  the  claim  being"  based  upon  assur- 
ances given  the  American' Minister  to  Peking 
in  1904  by  the  Chinese  Government  that 
both  American  and  British  capital  would  be 
invited  to  finance  this  railway.  The  contract 
for  the  loan  was  signed  on  June  6  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British,  French,  and  Ger- 
man bankers.  It  is  understood  that  although 
the  application  was  made  rather  late,  and 
despite  the  formal  objections  of  the  British 
Government,  the  American  claim,  'having 
foundation  in  legality  and  equity,  will  be 
pressed.  Last  month  the  first  American 
bank  in  China  was  established  at  Peking. 

The  United    ^7  the  results  of  the  referendum 
states  of     held  early  last  month   in   Natal, 

South  Africa.  .  i    '..U  ..   ^u    ^         1 

as  to  whether  or  not  that  colony 
should  join  the  South  African  Union,  the 
new  nation  of  English^  speech  becomes  an 
actual  fact.  The  legislatures  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, Cape  Colony,  Orange  River  Colony, 
and  Natal,  have  now  confirmed  the  constitu- 
tion as  adopted  at  the  Bloemfontein  conven- 
tion last  year,  and  these  colonies  will  hereafter 
form  a  single  nation  with  a  strongly  central- 
ized government.  This  constitution  is  in  the 
form  of  a  bill  which  will  now  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Imperial  Parliament  at  London  for 
ratification.  In  general  its  provisions  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Canadian  constitu- 
tion, except  in  the  highly  important  particu- 
lar, that  in  addition  to  reserving  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  all  powers  not  expressly 
delegated  in  the  organic  act  to  the  provinces, 
it  expressly  leaves  no  exclusive  powers  what- 
soever to  the  provincial  authorities.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  future  admission  of 
Rhodesia  to  the  union.  English  and  Dutch 
will  be  the  official  languages  on  exactly  equal 
legal  terms.  In  the  case  of  the  future  trans- 
fer of  native  land  to  the  new  Common- 
wealth, the  sale  of  liquor  is  to  be  absolutely 
prohibited  in  the  lands  acquired.  The  first 
assembly  which  will  gather  as  soon  as  the 
Government  at  London  has  ratified  the  con- 
stitution will  consist  of  I2i  members. 
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{Frum  May  20  to  June  20,  1909.) 


PROCEEDINGS    IN   CONGRESS. 

May  22. — The  Senate  devotes  the  day  to  dis- 
cussion of  the  himber  schedule  of  the  Tariff  bill. 

May  24. — In  the  Senate,  the  free  lumber 
amendment  to  tlie  Tariff  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
McCumber  (Rep.,  S.  D. )  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  56  to  25. . .  .The  House  passes  the  Phil- 
ippine Tariff  bill  and  considers  the  bill  amend-- 
ing  tlie  laws  of  Porto  Rico. 

May  25. — In  the   Senate.   Mr.   Foster    (  l)cm.. 
La.)   and   Mr.   McEnery    (,  Dem.,   La.)    speak   in 
favor  of  a  duty  on  sugar;  Mr.  Beveridge  (Rep., 
Ind.)    speaks   in   sup- 
port   of    his    conten- 
tion    that     President 
Taft  has  been  a  con- 
sistent advocate  of  a 
downward       revision 
of    the    Tariff;     Mr. 
(Dem..  Ind.) 
h  i  s     maiden 


Shively 

makes 

speech. 

,  ^fay 
Senate, 
(Rep., 


26. — In  the 
Mr.  Burrows 
Mich.)  and 
Mr.  Smoot  (Rep.. 
Utah)  speak  in  favor 
of  retention  of  the 
sugar  duties,  while 
Mr.  Bristow  (Rep., 
Kan.)  urges  material 
reductions. 

May  27. — In  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Aldrich 
(Rep.,  R.  I.),  in 
charge  of  the  Tariff 
bill,  announces  that 
he  will  not  agree  to 
a  vote  on  the  income 
tax     in     advance     of 
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Wis.)  speaks  on  the  Tariff  bill;  at  the  night 
session  Mr.  Aldrich  (Rep.,  R.  1.)  explains  and 
defends  tiie  Finance  Committee's  amendments 
to  the  cotton  schedule. 

June  5. — In  the  Senate,  several  votes  are  taken 
on  the  sul)ject  of  ciianging  from  ad  valorem  to 
specilic  duties  on  cotton  cloth,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Finance  Conmiittee  being  sustained 
in  each  case. 

June  7. — Tlie  Senate  completes  the  cotton 
schedule  of  the  Tariff  bill,  the  Dingley  rates  on 
hosiery  being  restored. ..  .The  House  passes  the 

l)ill  amending  the 
1  a  w  under  w  h  i  c  h 
Porto  Rico  is  gov- 
erned. 

June  8. — In  t  h  e 
Senate,  the  wool 
scliedule  of  tiic  Tar- 
iff bill  is  under  dis- 
cussion; Mr.  Doll- 
iver  (Rep.,  la.)  pro- 
poses an  amendment 
to  assess  duties  on 
woolens  on  an  ad 
valorem  basis,  ac- 
coring  to  the  shrink- 
age of  tlie  wool ;  Mr. 
Snioot  (Rep.,  Utah) 
and  Mr.  Warren 
(  Rep.,  Wyo.)  uphold 
tlie  Finance  Commit- 
tee's recommenda- 
tions on  the  schedule. 

June  9,  10. — The 
Senate  considers  the 
wool  schedule  of  the 
Tariff  bill  at  day  and 
night  sessions,  sus- 
taining the  Finance 
Committee      on      all 


the    Tariff    schedule ; 

amendments  to  the   sugar   schedule  eliminating  questions  put  to  vote. 

the  Dutch  standard  test  and  reducing  the  duty  ji,nc    n.— The   Senate  adopts   the  motion   of 

on  rehned  sugar  from  1.90  to  1.825  cents  a  pound  T^jr.  Aldrich    (Rep.,  R.  I.)    to  postpone  consid- 

are  defeated.... The  House  considers  the  Porto  eration   of    the    income-tax   amendment    to   the 

Rican  bill.  Tariff  bill  to  June  18;  the  wool  schedule  is  com- 

May  28. — The  Senate  cornpletes  the  sugar  and  pleted. 

June  12. — In  the  Senate,  the  Tariff  bill  passes 


tobacco   schedules  of  the  Tariff  bill   and   takes 
up  the  agricultural  schedule. 

May  31. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Aldrich  (Rep., 
R.  I.)  withdraws  the  Finance  Committee  amend- 
mends  on  bacon,  hams,  lard,  fresh  beef,  etc. 

June   I. — In  the  Senate,  consideration  of  the 


the  second-reading  stage,  the  most  important 
action  being  the  retention  of  works  of  art  on 
the  free  list. 

June   14,  15. — The   Senate  considers  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Tariff  bill  regulating  the  admis- 


cotton  cloths  schedule  of  the  Tariff  bill  is  be-  sion   of  articles   from  the   Philippines   into   the 

gun  and  a  speech  on  this  subject  is  made  by  Mr.  United  States;  Messrs.  Depew  and  Root   (Rep., 

Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.)  ;  it  is  announced  that  night  New    York)    and    Mr.    Owens    (Dem.,    Okla.) 

sessions  will  be  held   to  dispose  of   the  Tariff  make  addresses. 

bill;  Mr.  Cummins  (Rep.,  la.)  offers  an  amend-  j^ne  16.— President  Taft  sends  a  message  to 

ment  to  the  Tariff  bill  providmg  for  a  tax  of  2  Congress  recommending  the  enactment,  as  part 

per  cent,  on  all  incomes  of  individuals  or  cor-  „f  the  pending  Tariff  bill,  of  a  2  per  cent,  tax 

porations  over  $5000  a  year.  on  the  net  incomes  of  all  corporations  and  the 

June  4. — In  the  Senate.  Mr.  La  Follette  (Rep.,  passage  of  a  resolution  proposing  to  the  States 
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PROFESSOR    ERNEST    FOX     NICHOLS. 

(President-elect   of   Dartmouth   College.) 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  granting  to 
the  Federal  Government  the  right  to  levy  and 
collect  an  income  tax  without  apportionment 
among  the  States,  according  to  population. . .  .In 
the  Senate,  the  Philippine  free  trade  section  of 
the  Tariff  bill,  with  amendments,  is  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  42  to  28;  Mr.  Aldrich  (Rep.,  R.  I.) 
offers  an  amendment  to  the  zinc  schedule  sub- 
stituting a  graduated  scale  of  rates  on  zinc  ore 
in  place  of  a  duty  of  one  cent  a  pound  as  pro- 
vided in  the  House  bill. 

June  17. — The  Senate  considers  the  print  paper 
and  wood  pulp  provisions  of  the  Tariff  bill. 

June  18. — In  the  Senate,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's amendment  to  the  Tariff  bill  placing  a  duty 
of  $4  a  ton  on  print  paper  is  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  44  to  32 ;  William  Lorimer,  of  Illinois,  takes 
the  oath  as  Senator. 

POLITICS  AND   GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

May  23. — Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York, 
disapproves  many  items  in  the  appropriation 
bills  as  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

May  26. — President  Taft  accepts  the  resigna- 
tion of  S.  X.  D.  North  as  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus and  appoints  E.  Dana  Durand  to  succeed 
him. . .  .The  Illinois  Legislature  elects  Congress- 
man William  Lorimer  (Rep.)  United  States 
Senator  to  succeed   Albert  J.   Hopkins    (Rep.), 

thus   breaking   the    four   months'    deadlock 

Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  signs  the 
Travis-Robinson  bill  to  permit  the  building  of 


additional  subways  in  New  York  City  by  pri- 
vate capital,  public  funds,  or  by  assessments  on 
the  property  benefited. ..  .A  heavy  defalcation 
in  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  Erie  County, 
N.  Y.,  is  announced  at  Buffalo District-At- 
torney Jerome,  of  New  York,  answers  his  critics 
and  gives  an  account  of  his  administration  at 
a  public  meeting. . .  .Robert  J.  Wynne  resigns  as 
Consul-General  at  London  and  John  L.  Grif- 
fiths, Consul-General  at  Liverpool,  is  appointed 
to  succeed  him. 

May  27. — Indictments  are  returned  at  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  against  Governor  C.  N.  Haskell  and  five 
others  in  the  Muskogee  town  lot  cases. 

May  30. — Five  prominent  citizens  of  Denver 
are  indicted  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Gov- 
ernment of  coal  lands,  said  to  be  valued  at 
$1,000,000. 

June  5. — Secretary  MacVeagh  speaks  at  Chi- 
cago, and  outlines  the  policies  of  the  Taft  ad- 
ministration. 

June  15. — President  Taft  accepts  the  resigna- 
tion of  Francis  E.  Leupp  as  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  nominates  Robert  G.  Valen- 
tine, of  Massachusetts,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
to  succeed  Mr.  Leupp. 

June  16. — The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  decides 
the  primary  election  law  unconstitutional. ..  .At 
a  mass-meeting  in  New  York  City  a  Committee 
of  One  Hundied  is  named  to  select  a  ticket  for 
tlie  municipal  campaign. ..  .The  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  to 
inquire  into  Wall  Street  methods  makes  a  re- 
port in  which  many  reforms  are  urged. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

May  20. — The  members  of  the  Turkish  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  take  the  oath  of  office  in  the 
presence  of  the  Sultan  in  Constantinople. 

Maj'  21. — The  criminal  court  at  Caracas. 
Venezuela,  exonerates  Cipriano  Castro  from  the 
charge  of  plotting  to  kill  Senor  Gomez,  acting- 
president  of  Venezuela,  on  the  ground  th.at  the 
recent  amnesty  decree  applied  to  him. 

May  24. — The  Turkish  Senate  and  Chamber 
of  Deputies  vote  confidence  in  the  mmistry.... 
The  German  Navy  League  opens  its  annual  con- 
gress...  .Arrests  are  made  at  Adana  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  massacres. 

May  26. — The  Australian  Parliament  is  opened 
at  Melbourne. 

May  27. — In  the  Australian  Parliament,  Mr. 
Fisher's  Labor  cabinet  is  defeated  by  the  com- 
bination of  Liberals  and  Conservatives  under 
Mr.  Deakin Thirteen  conspirators  in  the  re- 
cent rebellion  at  Constantinople  are  hanged. 

May  28. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
rejects  a  motion  to  restore  to  duty  the  postal 
employees  dismissed  for  activity  in  the  recent 
strike.... An  investigating  committee  asks  that 
M.  Thomson.  ex-Minister  of  Marine  of  France. 

be  prosecuted The  Russian  Duma  adopts  the 

bill  legalizing  the  sect  of  Old  Believers The 

German  Liberals  and  Radicals  join  the  Social- 
ists in  refusing  to  take  part  in  further  discus- 
sion regarding  new  taxation. 

May  29. — In  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Leguia,  of  Peru,  many 
persons  are  killed  and  wounded;  the  President 
himself  is  captured,  but  is  later  released. 
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May  30. — The  rebellion  in  Lima,  Peru,  is 
quelled  by  the  troops. ..  .The  l-'rench  Senate 
Committee  amends  the  workmen's  pension  l)ill 
so  tliat  specific  contributions  may  he  made  an- 
nually by  laborers  and  employers. 

June  2. — -^  new  cabinet  is  formed  in  Aus- 
tralia by  Alfred  Deakin. 

June  6. — The  Council  of  the  Empire  in  Rus- 
sia restores  the  appropriation  for  the  navy, 
which  was  rejctcd  by  tiie  Duma. ..  .Australia 
formally  offers  to  present  a  Dreadnought  to 
England. 

June  7. — The  French  cabinet  approves  a  naval 
program  involving  the  expenditure  of  $600,000,- 
000  in  ten  years. 

June  9. — The  Russian  Duma  adopts  the  inter- 
pellation charging  Dr.  Dubrodin,  president  of 
the  League  of  the  Russian  People,  with  organ- 
izing political  murders. 

June  10. — The  British  House  of  Commons 
passes  the  budget  on  second  reading  by  a  vote 
of  366  to  209;  the  Nationalists  oppose  the  meas- 
ure. 

June  12. — A  referendum  held  to  decide 
whether  or  not  Natal  should  join  the  South 
African  union  results  in  a  vote  of  ii,i_'i  to 
3701  in  favor  of  the  step. 

June  14. — The  German  Government  introduces 
in  the  Bundcsrath  a  supplementary  taxation  bill, 
which  is  expected  to  yield  $35,000,000. . .  .On  the 
death  of  President  Penna,  of  Brazil,  Nilo 
Pecanha  is  sworn  in  as  his  successor. 

June  15. — More  than  sixty  Turkish  officials 
of  high  rank  are  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
complicity  in  the  recent  revolutionary  move- 
ment.... The  Russian  Duma  is  prorogued. 

June  17. — The  mobilization  of  the  British  fleet 
is  practically  completed. 

June  18. — The  French  budget,  introduced  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  shows  a  deficit  of 
$21,000,000. 

INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS. 

May  22. — The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration 
decides  that  both  France  and  Germany  were  at 
fault  in  the  Casablanca  dispute. 

May  25. — A  protocol  for  the  arbitration  of 
the  Emery  claim  is  signed  at  Washington. 

June  2. — The  preliminary  draft  of  the  treaty 
between  Venezuela  and  Colombia  is  signed  at 
Caracas ;  Colombia  agrees  to  cede  territory  on 
the  Orinoco,  Inrida,  and  Negro  Rivers  to 
Venezuela. 

June  6. — Papers  are  issued  in  Curasao  permit- 
ting Dutch  steamers  to  enter  Venezuelan  ports. 
....The  Peruvian  Government  cancels  the 
exequater  of  the  Swedish  Consul-General,  at 
whose  house  the  msurgents  took  refuge  on 
May  29. 

June  8. — Porto  Rican  officials  take  steps  to 
stop  the  importation  of  lottery  tickets  from 
Santo  Domingo. 

June  9. — ?Ienry  C.  Tde,  the  new  United  States 
Minister  to  Spain,  is  received  by  King  .Mfonso 
with  full  honors. 

June  10. — Turkey  requests  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  and  Italy  to  reconsider  their  de- 
cision to  evacuate  the  island  of  Crete  at  the 
end  of  July, 


June  II. — Soldiers  of  the  French  I'orcign  Le- 
gion, whose  desertion  caused  the  recent  trouble 
with  Germany  at  Casablanca,  are  sentenced  to 
long  terms  of  imprisoimicnt. 

June  13. — Twelve  Turkisli  battalions  repulse 
the  attack  of  10,000  Albanians  in  nortiiern  Al- 
bania...  .Thousands  of  persons  having  been 
killed  by  tribesmen  in  northwest  Persia,  Russian 
aid  is  asked. 

June  14. — The  Japanese  editor  arrested  for 
conspiracy  at  Honolulu  complains  to  his  home 
government,  charging  violation  of  treaty  rights. 

June  15. — China,  following  tlie  American  pro- 
test, agrees  not  to  ratify  tlie  foreign  loan  of 
$27.5(K).ooo  for  the  construction  of  tlie  Hankow 
&    Sze-chuen    Railroad The    powers    accede 


REV.     M.\KIOX     LE    ROY    BURTO.V,    D.D. 

(I'resldent-elc'ct  of  Smith  College.) 

to  the  request  of  Turkey  to  retain  their  occupa- 
tion of  Crete  temporarily. 

June  16.— Orders  are  issued  at  Washington 
releasing  the  suspected  filibustering  vessels, 
Nituticoke  and  Dispatch,  held  in  Virginian 
waters,  on  receipt  of  official  information  that 
they  are  the  property  of  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment. 

June  17. — Indictments  are  found  against  riot- 
ing Japanese  laborers  in  Hawaii;  Japan  declares 
she  will  not  interfere Czar  Nicholas,  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  German  Emperor  meet  near  llel- 
singfors. 
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June  i8. — The  Canadian  Railway  Commission 
rules  that  it  has  jurisdiction  over  rates  between 
America  and  the  Dominion. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Maj'  20. — The  Imperial  International  Exhibi- 
tion, at  the  "  White  City  "  in  London,  is  opened 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyle ....  The  statue  of  Dr. 
John  W'itherspoon,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration    of    Independence,    is    unveiled    in 

Washington,  D.  C The  Presbj-terian  General 

Assembly  begins  its  annual  session  at  Denver. 

May  21. — The  remains  of  George  Meredith, 
the  English  novelist  and  poet,  are  cremated.... 
The  federal  committee  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  France  calls  off  the  strike  pre- 
viously ordered The  United  States  battleship 

Mississippi  is  welcomed  at  Xatchez,  Miss.,  with 
a  round  of  festivities. ..  .The  fifteenth  annual 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbi- 
tration closes  with  speeches  by  Ambassador 
Bryce  and  Congressman  Bartholdt. 

!May  22. — Lord  St.  Aldwjm,  independent  chair- 
man of  the  Welsh  Coal  Conciliation  Board  at 
Cardif,  grants  the  reduction. of  yy2  per  cent,  in 
the  miners'  wages  demanded  by  the  employers. 
....A  memorial  service  for  George  Meredith  is 
held  at  \\'estminster  Abbey. .  .  .The  ice  blockade 
of  the  harbor  of  St.  John's,  N.  F.,  is  raised. 

May  2^. — The  chief  burgomaster  of  Berlin, 
Germany,  and  a  number  of  councilors  arrive  in 
London  as  the  guests  of  the  London  Corpora- 
tion. 

May  24. — Empire  Day  is  celebrated  in  Great 
Britain.... A  heavj-  earthquake  shock  occurs  at 
Messina,  Italy,  throwing  down  walls  and  caus- 
ing a  panic. ..  .Owing  to  the  strike  of  locomo- 
tive firemen  on  the  Georgia  Railroad  no  trains 
are  run  over  the  line  during  the  day.... May 
wheat  touches  $1.34^4  on  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade. 

May  25. — The  Congregation  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity promulgates  a  statute  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  professorship  of  military  historj-  and 
a  lectureship  in  Japanese. ..  .The  commemora- 
tion of  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Haydn 
begins  in  Vienna. ..  .Andrew  Carnegie  arranges 
to  give  $1,000,000  to  establish  a  hero  fund  in 
France. ...  Successful  tests  of  the  Grosse  and 
Parsifal  airships  are  watched  by  Emperor  Wil- 
liam of  Germany. ..  .Commissioner  of  Labor 
Neill  arrives  at  Atlanta  and  holds  conferences 
in  the  strike  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  firemen. 

May  26. — King  Edward's  colt  Minoru  wins 
the  English  Derby.... The  Council  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  in  Paris,  confers  upon  Andrew  Carnegie 
a  medal  in  recognition  of  his  founding  of  the 
Curie  scholarships. ..  .Z^/>/'r/m  //.,  the  dirigible 
balloon,  has  a  successful  trial  at  Friedrichs- 
hafen....A  slight  earthquake  shock  is  felt  in 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and 
Iowa. 

^lay  27. — The  Prince  of  Whales  makes  an  ad- 
dress at  the  opening  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Applied  Chemistrj'  in  London.... It  is 
determined  at  Atlanta  to  start  twelve  trains  car- 
rying mail  only  over  the  lines  of  the  Georgia 
Railroad.  ..  .The  General  Education  Board  an- 
nounces its  annual  appropriations  for  the  bene- 
fit of  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

May  29. — Practically  every  street  car  line  in 


Philadelphia  is  tied  up  by  a  strike The  Pat- 
ten wheat  deal  closes  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade.... The  strike  of  the  white  firemen  on 
the  Georgia  Railroad  is  declared  ofif,  both  sides 
making  concessions. 

May  30. — Count  Zeppelin,  with  a  crew  of  nine 
men,  makes  a  flight  in  his  new  airship  from 
Friedrichshafen  to  Bitterfeld,  456  miles,  in 
twentj'-two  hours,  and  starts  on  its  return  trip. 
....More  than  thirty  persons  are  killed  and 
fifty    seriously    injured    by    a    tornado    which 

wrecks    the    village    of    Zephyr,    Texas The 

Georgia  Railroad  resumes  the  normal  passenger 
service  pending  final  settlement  of  the  firemen's 
strike. 

May  31. — All  w-estern  Canadian  lumber  mills 
advance  the  price  on  common  pine  fifty  cents 
per  thousand  feet.  ...  President  Taft  makes  an 
address  at  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  to  the 

regular  army  at  Gettysburg,  Pa The  Georgia 

Railroad  and  its  firemen  agree  to  submit  their 
differences  to  arbitration  under  the  federal  law. 

June  I. — The  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion at  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  formally  opened  by 
President  Taft  pressing  a  gold  telegraph  key  in 
the  East  Room  of  the  White  House. 

June  3. — Earthquake  shocks  are  felt  in  Portu- 
gal...  .A  general  strike  of  machinists  is  ordered 
in  all  the  shops  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road system. 

June  4. — An  agreement  is  reached  between 
the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company  and 
its  employees,  the  strike  being  declared  off;  this 
result,  which  is  a  victory  for  the  men,  is  brought 
about  by  politicians. 

June  5. — Princess  Juliana,  heiress  to  the 
throne  of  Holland,  is  christened. 

June  7. — Dr.  Charles  A.  Richmond  is  installed 
as  president  of  Union  College  and  chancellor 
of  Union  University  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

June  8. — A  severe  earthquake  shock  is  felt  at 
Copiano,  a  seaport  of  Chile.... It  is  announced 
that  an  agreement  to  settle  the  $30,000,000  suit 
brought  by  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining 
Company  against  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  has  been  reached. ..  .Prof.  Ernest  F. 
Xichols,  of  Columbia  University,  is  elected  pres- 
ident of  Dartmouth  College. 

June  9. — The  Canadian  locks  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  are  wrecked,  the  lower  gates  being 
rammed  while  two  steamers  are  passing  down 
through  the  ship  canal  by  another  steamer  pass- 
ing up  ;  the  damage  is  estimated  at  $250,000. . . . 
The  endurance  trophy  in  the  national  race  from 
Indianapolis  is  W'On  by  the  balloon  Indianapolis ; 
the  distance  trophy  is  won  by  the  University 
City ...  .The.  national  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  is  opened  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

June  10. — The  Anglican  Church  pageant,  in 
which  more  than  4000  persons  take  part,  is 
opened  at  Fulham. . .  .The  Cunard  line  steamer 
Slavonia  is  totally  wrecked  off  the  island  of 
Flores,  Azores,  while  bound  from  New  York 
for  Mediterranean  ports :  the  passengers  and 
crew  are  saved. ..  .President  Taft  presents  to 
Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright,  the  aviators,  gold 
medals  given  by  the  Aero  Club  of  America. 

June  II. — An  earthquake  devastates  several 
towns  and  villages  in  southern  France ;  100  are 
reported  dead  and  100  injured. ..  .The  Russian 
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submarine  torpedo  boat  Kambala  is  sunk  by  col- 
lision witii  tlie  battleship  RosvisUn'  in  a  series 
of  night  iuaneu\ers  outside  tlie  harl)or  of  Se- 
vastopol; tiie  twenty  men  aboard  her  are  killed. 

June  15. — A  new  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
organized  at  Boston  with  a  membership  of  3(X>o 
and  an  income  of  $100,000  a  year. 

June  16. — The  French  Institute  divides  the 
Osiris  prize  of  $jo.ooo  between  MM.  Bleriot  and 
Voisin  for  aviation  work.... The  keels  of  four 
Russian  battleships  of  the  improved  Drcitd- 
iwuyltt  type  arc  laid.... Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
receives  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  from 
Brown  University. 

June  17. — Twenty-four  new  cases  of  cholera 
are  reported  in  St.  Petersburg. ..  .The  city  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  begins  a  two  days'  celebration  in 
honor  of  Orvillc  and  \\  ilbur  Wright,  the  aero- 
nauts. 

June  18. — Ten  deaths  from  cholera  are  re- 
ported at  St.  Petersburg  within  twenty-four 
liours. ..  .National,  State,  and  city  medals  are 
presented  to  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  at  Day- 
ton, Ohio.... A  new  and  comprehensive  plan 
for  a  New  York  City  subway  system,  to  cost 
$100,000,000,  is  tiled  with  the  Public  Service 
Commission. 

OBITUARY. 

May  20. — Prof.  Jerome  Schneider,  fifty  years 
a  member  of  the  Tufts  College  faculty,  85. 

May  21. — Charles  Green  Bush,  the  cartoonist, 

67 William   Christie    Herron,   of    Cincinnati, 

peace  advocate  and  philanthropist,  66. . .  .Charles 
L.  Allen,  florist  and  writer  on  agricultural  and 
horticultural  topics,  81. 

May  22. — Ex-Congressman  Seth  W.  Cobb,  of 

Missouri,    71 Dr.    John    J.    Ward,    for    fifty 

years  a  well-known  physician  of  Ulster  Countj-, 
New  York,  75. 

May  24. — Francois  Emile  I^Iichel,  the  French 

artist  and  art  critic,  81 Justice  Guy  C.  Scott, 

of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  46. 

May.  25. — William  Chisholm,  member  of  the 
legislative  council  of  Nova  Scotia,  77. 

May  27. — Jules  Ernest  Naville,  of  Geneva,  phi- 
losopher and  educator,  93. . .  .Sir  John  C.  Ready 
Colomb,  formerly  member  of  the  British  House 

of     Commons,     71 Guillaume     Dubufe,     the 

French  painter,  56. 

May  29. — Ex-Governor  Thomas  T.  Critten- 
den, of  Missouri,  77. 

May  31. — John  Knowlton  Arnold,  the  artist, 
75.... Eugene  Gouin,  member  of  the  French 
Senate,  91.... Henry  Wolfsohn,  musical  man- 
ager, 67. 

June  2. — Dr.  Theodor  Barth,  the  German  Lib- 
eral leader,  60. 

June  4. — Hippolyte  Franqois  Alfred  Chau- 
chard,  owner  of  the  Louvre  department  stores, 
81....  Mrs.  Anna  Eliza  Hubbard,  a  well-known 
Civil  War  nurse,  85. 

June  6. — Archbishop  Joseph  Thomas  Duhamel, 
of  Ottawa,  Canada,  68.... Col.  Alexander  K. 
McClure,  the   Philadelphia  journalist,  81. 

June  8. — William  Henry  Baldwin,  a  well- 
known  philanthropist  of   Boston,  83. 

June  9. — Lazarus  Silverman,  a  pioneer  banker 
and  financier  of  Chicago,  79. 


CH.\RI.KS  G.   BUSH,   THI'.  CARTOONIST. 

(For  many  years  Mr.  Bush's  cartoons,  apponring  in 
the  New  York  Ifrrnhl  and  later  in  the  M'orhl,  were 
rcprodii'M'ti  in  tlie  p:i!.'e.s  of  tliis  majr.-iziiie.  Mr.  Bush 
ropresciUcd  tlie  liighcst  type  of  carioon  work  that 
has  yet  found  expression  in  .\meriea.  He  died  oa 
May  21,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.) 


June   10. — Rev.  Edward   Everett   Hale,    D.D., 

87    (see    page    79) Ex-Governor    Robert   J. 

Reynolds,  of  Delaware,  65. 

June  12. — Stephen  Therry,  founder  of  the 
Holy  Name  Society,  jy 

June    14.— Dr.    Affonso    A.    Moreira    Pcnna, 

President   of   Brazil,  62 Dr.   B.   L.    Wiggins, 

vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  South, 
48.  ...Gen.  John  S.  Kountz,  past  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  known 
as  "the  drummer  boy  of  Missionary  Ridge,"  63. 

June  15.— Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  the  well-known 
statistician  and  economist,  79 Captain  Sam- 
uel W.  B.  Diehl,  formerly  Judge  Advocate-Gen- 
eral  of   the    United   States    Navy,    58 Louis 

Prang,  known  as  the  father  of  lithographing, 
85...  Lieut.  Lucien  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Wvse, 
French  explorer  and  engineer,  one  of  the  pion- 
eers of  the  Panama  Canal  idea,  64. 

June   16.— Dana  Estes,  the   Boston  publisher, 

Cg Col.   William   F.   Fox,    Superintendent   of 

Forests    in   New   York    State.    69 Joseph    R. 

Thil)audeau,  sheriff  of  Montreal  and  Dominion 
Senator,  64. 

June  20.— Frederick  de  Martens,  the  Russian 
expert  on  international  law,  64. 


SOME  OF  THE  RECENT  CARTOONS. 


^i.,  u^l  1  j3i^-"Ar;'*j 


••  NKARLY    OUT    OF   THE    WOODS." 

Uncle  Samuel  expects  shortly  to  emerge  from  the  woods  of    tariff  revision. 
From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


HOW    I.OXC    WILL    THF    TAIL    CONTINUE    TO    WAG    THE    DOG? 

New    England,    through   the   power   of   Senator   Aid  rich,  is  said  to  dictate  the  legislation  for  the  entire 

country. 
From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 
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orit    .NAlKlNtI,    gi'AKllOT. 

In  the  above  cartoon.  Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  John  D.   Uockt^fclltr,     Senator     AldnCh     and     Vice-President 

Sherman  are   represented    as    being   harmoniously   in  favor  of  a  Ijigh  tariff. 

From  the  Sun    (lialtimore). 


ON    THE   NATIONAL   GOLF    FIELD. 

The  Poor  Conscmer  :  "  President  Taft  will  have  to 

use  his  niblicic  to  get  me  out  of  this  hole." 

From  the  Daily  Tribune    (Chicago). 


ONE     CARTOO.VISr's     COXCKI'TION     OF    THK     EFFORTS     OP 
CONGUE.SS    TO    REVISE    THE    TAItlKF. 

From  the  Herald  (Boston). 


POOR  PROTECTION  ! 

This    distressed    gentleman    represents    the    con- 
sumer.    He  is  not  frightened   at  the  animal   in   (he 
next    column;    he    is    .simply     worried     beciiiise    his 
"  Aldrich  tariir  umbrella  -  atTonls  him  no  protection. 
From  the  American  (New  York). 
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WELCOME  ! 

(The  eliange  of  sentiment  ia  the  South  in  favor  of  the  Republican  tariff  principle  of  protection  is  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Davenport's  cartoon  showing  the  Southern  Senators  climbing  aboard  the  G.  O.  P.  elephant.) 

From  the  Ercning  Mail   (New  York). 


THE     BRKAKD'JWX     OF     THE     INCOME-TAX     AUTOMOBILE.  ! 

(Referring  to  the  failure  of  the  proposition  for  an  not  at  am,  worried. 

income    tax    favored    by     Senators     Cummins     and  The  "  corporation "  and  the  "  Big  Income "   relying 
Bailey.)  on  the  Senate  for  protection! 

From  the  Jleiald   (Washington).  From  the  Tribune   (South  Bend,  Ind.) 
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TOO    MIC-H    NOISK    ON    THE    BANK  I 

The  tariff  discussion  on   tlio   UanV.   is  scaring  off  the  fish    that    "Business"  is  anxious  to  catch. 

From  the  State  Journal   (Columbus). 


•'THE     GOBBI/UN'LL    GIT     YOD     EF    YOU     DON'T     WATCH  who    UO     VOL"     THINK     HATES     TO     LOSE     THE     JOB     OF 

out!"  milking    THIS    COW? 

Congress   wi!l    have    to    hurry    and    finish    the    tariff  The   "Interests"   wish   to   retain    a   high   protective 

hefore  the  hot  weather  comes.  tariff. 

From  the  Eayle  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.).  From  the  Dailu  Oklahoman   (Oklahoma  City). 
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COKX     AXD    WHEAT    AKE    KINGS     INDEED     WHEX     THEY 
SHOOT    DP    TO    THE    HIGH    PRICES    OF    JCXE. 

From  the  Po^t-InteUiOP'iK'fr    (Seattle). 


AX  EXCorRAOixc;  oiti.ook. 
"  There  is  nothing  in  sight  but  reasonable,  rational 
prosperity." — (Hon.    Franklin    Mac'S'eagh.    Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.) 

From   the  Glohe   (Utica*. 


■WILL   THE    SPOILED   CHILD    STILL   BE    HTMORED? 

From  the  State  Journal   ( Columbus  i. 


GAINING 

The  hand  of  the  dial  begins  to  point  to  prosperity 

for  Uncle  Sam. 

From  the  Traveler  (Boston). 


THE    SOWEU. 

(The  sturdy  spirit  of  old  Xew  England  is  reanimated 

■with   new   industrial   enterprises.) 

From  the  Herald  (Boston). 
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••  GKK,    I  D    KATHKlt    lii;     WItlGHT    THAN    BK    PRKSIDENT.  ' 

Ambitious  young  America  utters  a  punning  sentiment  apropos    of  recent  events. 

From  tile  Leader  (Cleveland). 


=  1  I 


WALL  STKEl 


THE  CHEnuBS  !  Seattle  :   "  Have  a   look  !  " 

A  commission  investigated  the  methods  of  the  New  Miss  Seattle  invites  the  country  to  see  her  exposition, 
York   Stock    Exchange,    with    the    above    result.  and. — incidentally, — herself. 

From  the  ^\'or^d   (New  York),  From  the  I'ioiieir  I'rms  (St.   Paul). 


THE  NATION'S  PLAYGROUNDS. 


BY  GEORGE  OTIS  SMITH. 

(Director,  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 


npHE  nation  that  leads  the  world  in  fever- 
ish business  activity  requires  plaj'- 
grounds  as  well  as  workshops.  If  we  aspire 
to  maintain  industrial  supremacy  we  must 
perforce  think  of  conserving  not  only  min- 
erals but  men.  Arguments  for  scenic  preser- 
vation need  not  be  limited  to  aesthetic  or 
sentimental  postulates;  the  playgrounds  of 
the  nation  are  essential  to  its  verj^  life.  Nor 
can  the  materialist  turn  aside  from  this  de- 
mand of  the  times,  for  no  greater  value  can 
be  won  from  mountain  slopes  and  rushing 
rivers  than  through  the  utilization  of  natu- 
ral scenery  in  the  development  of  citizens. 

John  Muir  has  justly  termed  the  moun- 
tain parks  fountains  of  life.  Here  can  be 
had  the  recreation  that  makes  for  increased 
and  maintained  efficiency.  The  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  in  Nature  should  become 
more  and  more  an  American  characteristic, 
and  in  these  days  of  national  stocktaking  we 
do  well  to  inventory  the  nation's  wealth  in 
wild  scener3\ 

The  national  policy  of  preserving  the  best 
of  America  for  present  and  future  enjoy- 
ment is  well  fixed.  Since  1872  twelve  na- 
tional parks  have  be^n  established,  including 


public  domain  within  as  many  different 
States,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  3,500,000 
acres.  In  addition  to  these  reservations 
there  have  been  created  since  June,  iQOb, 
eighteen  national  monuments  ia  nine  States, 
with  a  total   area  of   over   1,500,000  acres. 


MAP   SHOWIXG   LOCATIOX   OF   THE    XATIOXAL   PARKS 
OF   THE  NORTHWEST. 


GIBRALTAR. 

(.\  Striking  landmark  on  tlie  route  of  ascent  of  Mt. 
Rainier.) 

The  Grand  Canyon  and  the  Petrified  Forest 
in  Arizona,  and  the  Natural  Bridges  in 
Utah  are  the  most  notable  of  the  national 
monuments ;  of  the  national  parks  the  Yel- 
lowstone, the  Yosemite,  and  the  Mount 
Rainier  are  the  best  known.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  the  federal  officer  charged 
with  the  administration  of  these  national 
reservations,  and  Congress  makes  annual  ap- 
propriations for  their  maintenance,  those  for 
the  current  year  amounting  to  $175,000. 
The  present  policy  is  to  make  the  utilization 
of  these  resources  for  recreation  available  to 
the   greatest  number  of  people   by   building 
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THE    GREAT    FALL.    YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL    PARK. 


roaiis  and  trails,  issuing 
maps,  and  sateguarding 
the  health  and  comfort  of 
visitors  through  sanitary 
improvements  and  super 
vision  of  the  transporta 
tion  and  hotel  concessions. 
The  Northwest  is  rich 
in  the  possession  of  a  larjje 
share  of  these  playgrounds 
of  the  nation,  so  that  the 
visitors  to  the  exposition 
at  Seattle  this  year  have 
an  abundance  from  which 
to  choose.  Many  will 
tarry  within  the  Yellow- 
stone Park ;  others  may 
prefer  to  retire  to  a  quiet 
camp  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Rainier,  and  then 
may  return  southward 
through  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, turning  aside  to 
visit  Crater  Lake  or  the 
Yosemite  Valley  and  later 
taking  another  side  trip  to 
the  Grand  Canyon  in  Ari- 
zona. If  a  northern  route 
is  thought  preferable,  our 
sister     country,     Canada, 


MINERVA    TERRACE.    MAMMOTH    HOT    SPRINGS.    YELLOWSTONE    PARK. 
(Visited  annually  by   thousands  of  tourists.) 
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should  stop  off  In  midsummer  at  Banff  or 
Glacier,  where  the  grandeur  of  ice-clad 
mountains  both  refreshes  and  inspires. 

The  "V'ellowstone.  National  Park  was 
never  better  appreciated  than  at  the  present 
time.  Last  year  nearly  twenty  thousand  vis- 
itors experienced  the  pleasures  of  travel 
through  this  park,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
the  number  made  the  trip  in  camping  parties. 
Two  park  entrances  are  now  accessible  by 
rail, — that  at  the  northern  gateway  of  the 
park  by  the  branch  line  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railway  from  Livingston  to  Gardner, 
and  that  on  the  western  boundary  by  a 
branch  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  not  only  serves  the 
interests  of  the  adjacent  States  through  its 
forests,  which  afford  natural  storage  reser- 
voirs at  the  headwaters  of  the  important 
rivers,  but  this  protected  region  offers  ade- 
quate refuge  for  game  animals.  Those  who 
know  the  native  fauna  of  America  only  as 
exhibited  in  the  city  "  Zoos  "  may  find  here 
the  opportunity  to  observe  big  game  in  its 
natural  environment,  in  a  playground  that 
these  original  owners  appear  willing  to  share 
\\ith  man.  Two  herds  of  bison  remain  in 
the  park.  The  wild  herd  is  reported  as 
gradually  increasing  in  numbers,  and  the 
has  no  less  inviting  retreats,  and  the  traveler  fenced  herd  increased  from  twenty-eight  in 
whose  ticket  reads  via  the  Canadian  Pacific    1904  to  seventy- four   in    igo8.      Black   and 


NORTH    SLOPE  OF   MOUNT  RAINIER. 

(Where  the   ico  avalanches   thunder  day   and  night. 
Never  climbed  and  rarely  seen  by  the  tourist.) 


A    TRANSPORTATION    UNE    IN    THE    PROPOSED    GLACIER    NATIONAL    PARK. 
(The  United  States  Geological  Survey  pack  train  near  Swiftcurrent  Pass.) 
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grizzly  bears  abound  and  seem  perfectly  ad- 
justed to  their  habitat,  even  to  the  extent  of 
robbint^  camp  conuiiissaries,  and  one  con- 
firmed offender  last  season  suffered  a  mili- 
tary execution.  Both  white-tailed  and  black 
tailed  deer  are  increasinj^  in  the  park,  as  well 
as  moose,  and  official  reports  estimate  the 
bands  of  elk  to  agjiregate  from  25,cXK)  to 
even  50,000  head.  Yet  it  is  not  this  wealth 
of  protected  game  that  makes  the  "Yellow- 
stone most  attractive.  This  park  is  truly 
the  wonderland  of  water,  which  here  dis- 
plays all  its  varied  charms, — cascading  moun- 
tain streams  and  quiet  lakes  in  sylvan  setting, 
rushing  rivers  and  thundering  waterfalls, 
steaming  hot  springs  and  overtowering  gey- 
sers,— a  gamut  nowhere  else  exhibited  to  the 
appreciative  observer. 

The  proposal  to  establish  another  national 
park  in  northern  Montana  was  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  last  year,  but  no  fur- 
ther action  was  taken.  This  proposed 
Glacier  National  Park  would  embrace  an 
area  of  1400  square  miles  on  the  crest  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  north  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  and  immediately  south  of 
the  international  boundary.  The  region  is 
the  home  of  the  mountain  goat  and  the  big- 


MOUNT    GOULD    AND    SVVIFTCURKENT    CREEK. 

{One  of  the  many  bits  of  nature  in  Giacier  Na- 
tional I'ai-k.  Montana,  reserved  for  the  traveler  who 
leaves  tlio  Ijoatcn  \\ay.) 


LAKE    KEECHELUS.-A    TYPICAL    MOUNTAIN-LAKE    SCENE    IN    THE    NORTHERN    CASCADES. 
(Along  the  new  line  of  the  Chicago,    Milvvaiilceo  &   Puget   Sound   Railway.) 
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rises  majestically  with 
graceful  lines  that  proclaim 
its  volcanic  origin.  With 
its  base  set  in  the  green  of 
the  wonderful  Paget  Sound 
forest,  Rainier's  snow  and 
ice  covered  cone  merges 
with  the  clouds  until  the 
white  summit  appears  to 
belong  to  heaven  rather 
than  to  earth.  From  this 
snowy  cone  radiates  a  score 
of  glaciers,  the  largest  in 
the  United  States,  which 
extend  down  the  gashed 
slopes  until  they  are  lost  in 
the  forest  below  where  they 
give  rise  to  rushing,  noisy 
rivers  of  milk-white  water. 
Over  twenty-five  years  ago 
James  Bryce,  now  British 
Ambassador  to  this,  coun- 
try, and  Professor  Zittel, 
the  well-known  German 
geologist,  visited  Mount 
Rainier,  and  in  a  report  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  this 
peak  might  be  reserved  by 
the  federal  Government  as 
a  national  park.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  Americans  to 
know  that  these  world  trav- 
elers were  willing  to  testify 
that  they  had  seen  noth- 
ing "  more  beautiful  in 
horn  sheep, — a  wilderness  of  rugged  moun-  Switzerland  or  Tyrol,  in  Norway  or  in  the 
tain  peaks,  deep  canyons,  and  grand  amphi-  Pyrenees  than  the  Carbon  River  glaciers  and 
theaters  where  great  glaciers  remain  to  show  the  great  Puj'allup  glaciers." 
the  tools  with  which  the  original  mountain  In  Paradise  Valley  or  in  some  other  sylvan 
masses  were  carved  into  masterpieces.  retreat  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Rainier 

The  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  is  whoever  is  weary  of  urban  life  and  strife 
imique  in  preserving  the  wildest  of  moun-  may  find  true  recreation.  All  about  are  the 
tain  scenery  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  Sound  spring  flowers,  which  through  the  summer 
cities,  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  Less  than  half  follow  the  retreating  snow  banks,  forming 
a  day's  travel  by  rail  and  stage  from  Tacoma  gardens  where  Nature  exhibits  an  abandon 
brings  the  visitor  to  the  hotel  at  Longmire  of  luxuriance  within  sight  of  ice  and  snow. 
Springs,  well  within  the  park,  and  the  per-  Below  are  the  stately  forests,  quiet  almost  as 
lectly  graded  Government  road,  constructed  death,  except  near  the  brink  of  a  torrential 
by  Colonel  Chittenden,  enables  the  auto-  stream,  and  above  is  the  peak  that  overtops 
mobilist  to  reach  the  lower  end  of  the  Nis-  and  overmasters  all.  There  the  volcanic  cone 
qually  Glacier.  Just  beyond  is  Paradise  records  the  constructive  work  of  earth  forces 
Valley,  where  a  tent  hotel  affords  accommo-  through  past  ages,  followed  by  the  destruct- 
dations  amid  beautiful  surroundings  at  the  ive  work  of  glaciers,  ^which  have  cut  deep 
starting  point  for  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  gashes  into  the  mountain  sides,  and  of  the 
Mount  Rainier  is  the  noblest  of  the  peaks  avalanches  that  thunder  by  day  and  by  night, 
that  overlook  our  Pacific  Coast.  Like  Fuji-  testifying  that  the  atmospheric  agencies  have 
yama  in  Japan  and  Shishaldin  in  Alaska,  it    not  even  yet  ceased  their  attacks. 


PUGET    SOUND    FOREST.—SEMI-TROPICAL    VEGETATION. 


ALASKA    AS    THE    TOURIST    SEES    IT  -  GLACIER    BAY. 


THE  ALASKA  OF  TO-DAY. 


BY  ALFRED  H.   BROOKS. 

(In  charge  of  division  of  Alaskan   Mineral    Resources,  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 


VVT'HAT  does  Alaska  stand  for?  On  this 
point  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of 
opinion.  To  the  tourist  it  means  magnificent 
fiords,  heavily  forested  islands,  high  snow- 
clad  mountains,  glaciers,  and  picturesque 
Indian  villages.  To  the  whaler,  Arctic  floes 
bordering  a  flat  treeless  coast,  with  here  and 
there  an  Eskimo  sod  house.  Vo  the  mer- 
chant, a  field  for  exploitation,  the  source  of 
salmon,  cod,  and  halibut.  To  the  hunter,  the 
best  game  tract  on  the  continent,  with  its 
huge  bear,  moose,  countless  herds  of  caribou, 
and  white  big  horn.  To  the  pioneer  farmer, 
a  region  of  some  agricultural  promise.  To 
the  prospector,  long,  weary  journeys,  lone- 
some camps,  disappointments,  inces^nt  toil, 
and  substantial  rewards,  if  he  be  the  lucky 
one.  To  the  capitalist  and  engineer,  an  em- 
pire to  be  opened  up  by  railroads,  highways, 
cities,  and  the  development  of  gold,  copper, 
and  coal  mines.  While  to  the  average  man, 
it  must  be  confessed,  Alaska  is  but  a  small 
spot  on  the  map  somewhere  near  the  pole, 
where  the  snow  lies  deep  and  men  grow  sud- 


denly   fabulously    wealthy, — the    source    of 
seal-skins  and  an  endless  stream  of  gold. 

Of  these  varied  impressions  each  is  in 
part  correct,  but  a  composite  of  all  would 
best  represent  the  Alaska  of  to-day.  Yet  it  is 
no  easy  task  to  blend  such  discordant  ele- 
ments. Even  Alaskans,  accustomed  by  long 
residence  to  think  of  their  country  in  terms 
of  its  great  magnitude,  seldom  do  it  justice. 
The  Alaskan  fisherman  has  as  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  inland  prospector  as  has  his 
prototype  of  Gloucester  \\ith  the  Colorado 
miner.  The  life  of  the  whaler,  again,  is 
outside  the  experience  of  either  prospector  or 
fislierman.  1  he  lode  miner  of  Juneau  is  apt 
to  despise  the  placer  miner  of  Fairbanks  as 
little  more  than  a  roving  adventurer.  The 
pioneer  prospector  who  has  won  his  gold 
from  the  auriferous  gravels  unaided  by  cap- 
ital or  machinery  views  the  advent  of  the 
trained  engineer  with  suspicion.  Those  who 
have  spent  their  lives  among  the  somber  rocky 
fiords  and  heavily  forested  islands  of  south- 
eastern   Alaska   evince    great    skepticism    re- 
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garding  the  possibility  of  any  agricultural 
development.  On  the  other  hand,  the  resi- 
dent of  inland  Alaska,  familiar  with  broad 
fertile*  valleys,  luxuriant  grass,  and  long, 
bright  days,  realizes  that  some  farming  is 
possible.  The  small  fur  trader  in  isolated 
posts  has  still  another  point  of  view,  for  he 
lives  under  almost  as  primitive  conditions  as 
did  the  voyageur  of  the  Great  Lakes  two 
centuries  ago.  At  Nome  and  Fairbanks, — 
the  thriving  centers  of  rich  mining  districts, 
possessed  of  telegraphs,  telephones,  railways, 
electric  lights, — all  the  essentials  and  most 
of  the  luxuries  of  modern  life  are  to  be 
found. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to  answer  the 
question:  What  is  Alaska?.  For  it  is  noth- 
ing less  than  continental  in  its  dimensions 
and  in  the  variety  of  its  resources.  Alaska, 
with  its  cofitiguous  islands,  measures  east 
and  west  and  north  and  south  almost  the 
same  as  the  continent  of  Australia.  More- 
over, its  geographic  position  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  mountain  ranges  give  it  as  great 
diversity  of  climate  and  vegetation  as  any 
equal  area  on  the  globe.  The  heavy  rain- 
fall, cool  summers,  and  mild  winters  of  the 
Pacific  seaboard  are  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  semi-arid  conditions,  with  short,  hot  sum- 
mers and  long,  cold  winters  of  the  region 
lying  be\'ond  the  coastal  barrier.  In  con- 
trast to  both  of  these,  again,  are  the  barren 
grounds  of  northern  Alaska,  where  strictly 
polar  conditions  prevail. 

SOURCES    OF    THE    COUNTRY'S    INCOME. 

When  In  1867  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
was  under  discussion  it  was  opposed  in  Con- 
gress an  the  ground  that  the  country  "  will 
be  a  source  of  weakness  instead  of  power  and 
constant  annual  expense  for  which  there  will 
be  no  adequate  return."  The  present  Seat- 
tle Exposition  is  the  best  refutation  of  that 
statement.  There  are  exhibited  the  re- 
sources, in  mining,  fisheries,  and  furs,  of  this 
great  land,  whose  development  has  hardly 
well  begun.  In  fact,  the  city  of  Seattle 
itself  perhaps  demonstrates  most  strikingly 
the  value  of  this  "  source  of  weakness,"  for 
it  is  chiefly  Alaskan  commerce  which  has 
raised  this  town  from  a  small  lumbering  cen- 
ter to  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Northwest. 
AVho,  however,  forty  years  ago  could  foresee 
the  future  wealth  of  Alaska,  then  for  the 
most  part  a  wilderness,  known  only  through 
the  journeys  of  the  fur-traders  along  Its  mar- 
pirts?  Even  twenty  years  after  the  purchase 
the   total   annual   output  of  Alaska's   indus- 


tries was  worth  less  than  four  million  dol- 
lars, nearly  half  of  which  represented  seal- 
skins. Who  could  know  that  the  $7,200,- 
000  paid  for  this  "  Arctic  province,"  as  it 
was  then  called,  would  be  returned  with  in- 
terest to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  tax 
on  the  seal  rookeries  alone?  As  late  as  1887 
the  entire  gold  output  was  less  than  $700,- 
000, — largely  the  production  of  the  Tread- 
well  IVIine. 

Trade  developed  slowly,  but  In  1 903 
Alaskans  were  purchasing  $9,900,000  worth 
of  goods  In  the  States  and  sending  back  gold, 
fish,  furs,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  $17,900,000. 
By  1907  the  value  of  goods  shipped  to  Alaska 
had  reached  $19,500,000,  while  $33,500,000 
worth  of  products  was  returned.  The  source 
of  this  wealth  is  indicated  In  the  accompany- 


DIAGRAM   SHOWING  VALUE  OF  ALASKA   PRODUCTS   IN 
1907.      TOTAL,    $33,500,000. 

ing  diagram.  The  annual  gold  output  ($19,- 
350,000  in  1907)  far  exceeds  in  value  that 
of  all  the  other  industries.  This,  however, 
Is  but  a  temporary  condition,  not  because  the 
gold  production  will  fail  to  Increase,  but 
because  the  construction  of  railways  will  give 
copper  and  coal  mining  a  fair  chance. 

The  Territory,  for  the  purchase  of  which 
In  1867  Seward  was  so  bitterly  criticised, 
has  since  produced  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin, 
marble,  g>'psum,  coal,  furs,  salmon,  cod,  hali- 
but, herring,  timber,  etc.,  to  the  value  of 
$324,500,000.  The  proportion  contributed 
by  each  of  these  various  products  Is  shown 
In  the  following  diagram.  Though  Alaska 
Is  known  as  the  land  of  gold,  the  fish- 
ery  products   have   a   value   of   nearly   five- 
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sevenths  that  of  the  u.o\d  output.  \"aluable 
as  the  product  of  the  seal  rookeries  in  the 
Pribilof    Islands   has   been    in    the   past,    this 


DIAGRAM     SHOWING    VALUK    OF    ALASKA     PRODfCTS, 
1867- 1907.      TOTAL,    $324,500,000. 

source     of     v.ealth     is     fast     disappearing. 
Thanks  to  the  raids  of  the  pelagic  sealers, 


the  entire  catch  was  less  than  15,000  skins 
in  1907,  as  compared  with  over  100,000  in 
1887.  The  present  generation  will  undoubt- 
edly witness  the  extermination  of  this  val- 
uable animal.  The  other  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals are  also  decreasing,  as  is  inevitable  with 
the  progress  of  civilization.  In  1907  the 
furs,  exclusive  of  seal  skins,  were  valued  at 
less  than  half  a  million  dollars. 

.alask.a's  mixing  interests. 

Probably  the  earliest  mining  in  Alaska  was 
the  recovery  of  copper  nuggets  by  the  abo- 
rigines from  stream  gravels  of  the  Chitina 
and  White  River  valleys.  Utensils  and 
weapons  manufactured  from  this  copper  were 
in  wide  circulation  among  the  natives  at  the 
time  of  Bering's  discovery  of  Alaska  in  1741. 
The  first  corporation  to  engage  in  Alaska 
mining  was  organized  in  1854  to  meet  a 
great  demand  for  ice  in  California,  and  inci- 
dentally, also,  to  mine  coal  on  Cook  Inlet. 
Gold  placers  were  found  in  southeastern 
Alaska  in  1867,  but  there  was  no  gold  min- 
ing of  importance  until  the  discovery  of  the 
Juneau  gold  fields  in  1880.  The  modern 
epoch  of  mining  began  with  the  finding  of 
the  Klondike  gold  on  Canadian  territory  in 
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1896.  With  the 
discovery  of  the 
Nome  (1899)  and 
Fairbanks  (1902) 
placers,  Alaskan 
gold-bearing  grav- 
els became  of  as- 
sured    importance. 

Alaska's  mineral 
wealth  is  widely 
distributed,  espe- 
cially the  gold. 
This  occurs  both 
in  placers  (gravel 
deposits)  and 
lodes  (quartz 
veins).  "The  lat- 
ter are  most  no- 
table in  southeast- 
ern Alaska  in  the 
Juneau  districts. 
As  the  steamer  ap- 
proaches Juneau 
the  ceaseless  roar 
of  nine  hundred 
stamps  can  be 
heard  proclaiming 
the  location  of  the 
famous  Treadwell 
group  of  gold 
mines,  one  of  the 
largest  enterprises 
of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  Even  at 
this  distance  can  be 
seen  the  great  scar 
on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  which 
marks  the  place  of 
the  great  open  pit, 
or  "  glory  hole," 
whence  millions  of 
dollars  in  gold 
have  been  taken. 
Now  the  mine 
workings  reach  a 
depth  of  1000  feet 

below  the  level  of  the  sea, — far  below  the  and  ocean  freights, — reduce  the  cost  of  min- 
bottom  of  the  glory  hole.  ing   to   a  minimum   hardly   possible   in    any 

It  is  not  merely  size  which  has  made  the  Western  State.  Alaska  is  so  often  regarded 
Treadwell  famous.  This  enterprise  has  dem-  as  a  land  of  high  costs  that  this  triumph  must 
onstrated    the   cheapness   of    mining   on    the    be  laid  to  her  credit. 

Pacific  seaboard  of  Alaska.  The  present  Placer  gold,  or  that  found  in  gravels,  is 
average  cost  of  mining  and  milling  a  ton  of  more  widely  distributed  in  Alaska  than  in 
ore  at  this  property  is  but  $1.30.  In  fact,  any  other  part  of  the  continent.  The  present 
the  conditions  of  this  coastal  region, — the  centers  of  production  are  Fairbanks  ($9,200,- 
strong  relief,  giving  ready  access  to  ore  000  in  1908)  and  Nome  ($5,100,000,  1908). 
bodies,  extensive  water  powers,  good  timber.    There    are,     besides,     many    smaller    placer 
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ReccMit  discoveries 
at  Fairbanks,  at 
Nome,  and  in  the 
Susitna  Valley  sug- 
gest that  these  dis- 
tricts will  in  time 
become  producers 
of  lode  gold  also. 

A  more  imme- 
diate change  in  the 
placer  camps  is 
promised  by  the 
revolution  of  min- 
ing methods.  Un- 
til quite  recently 
placers  were,  as  a 
rule,  exploited 
solely  by  manual 
labor, — a  system 
which,  while  it  en- 
courages the  indi- 
vidual miner  with- 
out capital,  per- 
mits development 
of  only  very  rich 
deposits.  Probably 
most  of  the  gravel 
gold  mining  of  in- 
land Alaska  has 
been  limited  to 
material  which 
carried  gold  to  the 
value  of  five  dol- 
lars or  more  to  the 
cubic  yard.  In 
many  localities, 
where  this  expen- 
sive mining  is  now 
going  on,  proper 
machinery  would 
undgubtedly  work 
with  profit  gravels 
which  carry  only 
from  25  to  50 
cents'  worth  of 
gold  to  the  cubic 
yard.  This  indi- 
camps  which  raised  the  total  production  from  cates  enormous  expansion  in  the  future,  after 
auriferous  gravels  to  $1  5,450,och,:>  in  1908.  the  cream  has  been  removed  by  the  pioneer. 
The  production  from  lodes  during  the  same  The  recent  successful  introduction  of  gold 
year  was  ?3, 600,000.  One  hundred  million  dredges,  both  at  Nome  and  in  the  Yukon 
out  of  the  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty-  Valley,  demonstrates  what  can  be  accom- 
two  million  of  Alaska  gold  production  has  plished  by  improved  machinery. 
been  taken  from  placers;  the  rest  from  lode  Millions  of  dollars  in  gold  have  been  won 
deposits.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  ratio  be-  from  Alaskan  streams  by  the  crude  equip- 
tween  placer  and  lode  production  will  con-  ment  of  the  pioneer,  and  this  form  of  mining 
tinue,  for,  while  the  former  will  grow,  it  is  will  prevail  in  many  of  the  more  isolated 
probable  that  the  latter  will  increase  faster,    districts  for  years  to  come.     As  fast,   how- 
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ever,  as  these  districts  become  accessible 
through  steamers  and  railways,  these  meth- 
ods will  be  revolutionized;  then,  and  not 
until  then,  will  the  placers  reach  their  full 
development.  These  changes  will  rob  the 
northland  of  some  of  its  romance,  but  will 
give  it  greater  commercial  stability  and  as- 
sure to  the  placer  districts  longer  life. 

To  the  southern  seaboard  belong  the  cop- 
per mines  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  near 
Ketchikan,  and  of  Prince  William  Sound, 
\vhich  have  since  1900  produced  about  26,- 
000,000  pounds  of  copper. 

Two  inland  copper-bearing  areas  are  also 
being  opened  up.  The  one  lies  in  the  Chitina 
Valley,  about  150  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
is  the  objective  point  of  a  railway  now  under 
construction.  The  second,  about  which  less 
is  known,  lies  about  100  miles  beyond  in  the 
head  water  region  of  the  Copper  and  White 
rivers.  Both  these  districts  also  contain 
some  gold  deposits. 

COAL-FIELDS    RICHER   THAX    GOLD   DEPOSITS. 

While  Alaska's  gold  reserves  are  large, 
they  are  in  no  way  unique,  for  refined  gold 
is   the  same,  whatever   the   source.  "  In   the 


matter  of  coal  resources,  Alaska  has  no  com- 
petitor. Its  store  of  high-grade  fuel  cannot 
be  equaled  in  quality  west  of  the  Rockies. 
In  fact,  to  find  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  which  compares  in  fuel  value  with  that 
fti  Alaska,  one  must  come  east  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. These  coals  are,  therefore,  the  key  to 
the  commercial  situation  on  the  west  coast. 
For  a  high-grade  steaming  coal  used  for  man- 
ufacturing industries  or  a  merchant  marine, 
or  a  coke  for  smelters  in  the  Western  States 
one  must  turn  to  Alaska.  Hence,  the  grow- 
ing population  of  the  West  has  a  vital  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  these  coal-fields. 
These  coals  are  of  even  national  impor- 
tance, for  of  all  our  Pacific  possessions 
Alaska  alone  can  supply  our  battleships  with 
smokeless  fuel. 

The  quantity  of  this  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  is  not  as  yet  determined,  but 
it  certainly  is  not  unlimited,  and  hence  should 
not  be  wasted.  To  use  it,  however,  will  not 
be  to  waste  it,  unless  it  be  improperly  mined. 
A  surveyed  area  of  about  100  square  miles 
is  known  to  be  underlain  by  these  coals,  and 
it  is  probable  that  further  investigation  may 
show   an   extension   of   the   field.     A   rough 
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estimate  of  quantity  witliin  this  surveyed  area 
gave  some  six  billion  tons,  or  more  than  one 
and  a  half  times  the  entire  production  of 
Pennsylvania  since  coal  mining  began.  It  is 
fair  to  assume  that  this  coal  is  worth  a  dol- 
lar a  ton,  which  would  make  its  total  value 
about  forty  tim-'-  as  great  as  the  entire  gold 
output  of  Alaska  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  value  of  the 
coal-fields  exceeds  that  of  the  gold  reserves. 
These  coals  are,  however,  practically  un- 
touched, for  the  only  coal  mining  in  Alaska 
is  that  of  some  lignites  for  local  use.  A  few 
years  ago  statistics  showed  that  Alaska's 
entire  export  of  coal  for  a  year  was  four  tons, 
while  it  produced  fifteen  tons  of  gold. 

These  valuable  coals  occur  in  two  dis- 
tricts,— the  one,  called  the  Bering  River 
field,  lies  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Copper 
River  and  twenty  miles  from  the  coast,  at 
Controller  Bay;  the  other,  the  ]\Iatanuska 
field,  is  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Cook  Inlet. 
There  are  also  some  bituminous  coals,  though 
of  less  fuel  value,  in  the  Alaska  Peninsula, 
on  the  Yukon,  and  on  the  Arctic  slope.  Lig- 
nitic  coals  and  peat  are  abundant  and  widely 
distributed,  and  some  of  these  possess  great 
value  for  local  consumption. 

OTHER    MINERAL    RESOURCES. 

Among  the  lesser  mineral  products  of  the 
Territory  are  silver,   occurring  chiefly   with 


the  gold ;  tin,  mined  in  a  small  way  near 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  petroleum,  of 
which  there  has  been  a  small  production  at 
Controller  Bay.  Lead,  antimony,  and  quick- 
silver ores  have  also  been  found,  as  have  also 
nn'ca  and  graphite,  but  none  of  these  have 
been  mined.  Southeastern  Alaska  furnishes 
a  high  grade  of  marble,  which  has  been  quar- 
ried at  three  localities,  and  in  the  same  region 
a  valuable  gj'psum  bed  has  been  opened  up. 
Iron  ores  are  known  to  occur  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  and,  considering  the  proximity  of 
coking  coal,  may  some  day  prove  of  commer- 
cial importance.  Should  Alaska  ever  ship 
pig  iron  to  the  west  coast  States,  it  will  be 
but  repeating  history,  for  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  the  Russians  at  Sitka  manu- 
factured church  bells,  plowshares,  and  other 
implements  and  sent  them  to  California. 

FISHERIES, ANOTHER   SOURCE   OF   WEALTH. 

Whaling  was  the  first  of  the  Alaskan 
fisheries  to  attract  notice.  As  early  as  1848 
American  whalers  passed  through  Bering 
Straits,  seeking  a  new  hunting  ground.  This 
industry  was  very  profitable  for  many  years, 
though  seriously  hampered  for  a  time  by 
the  attitude  of  the  Russian  authorities  and 
almost  entirely  interrupted  by  the  ravages 
of  the  Confederate  privateer  Shenandoah 
during  the  Civil  War.  Since  then  the  value 
of    the    annual    catch    has    gradually    dimin- 
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ished,  that  for  1 907  being  reported  as  only 
$117,000.  In  recent  years  another  industry 
has  sprung  up  in  southeastern  Alaska,  where 
several  varieties  of  small  whale  are  caught 
in  the  inland  waters  and  converted  into  fer- 
tilizer. 

THE   SALMON  OUTPUT. 

The  salting  of  Alaska  salmon  began  in 
1868,  canning  ten  years  later,  since  which 
time  the  value  of  the  annual  product  has 
grown  to  over  ten  million  dollars,  while  the 
total  value  up  to  1908  is  nearly  one  hundred 
million  dollars.  As,  however,  the  best  fish- 
eries are  already  occupied,  and  as  even  with 
the  many  hatcheries  it  will  be  difficult  to 
prevent  the  depleting  of  the  salmon  fisher- 
ies, this  industry  is  not  likely  to  grow. 

About  ten  thousand  people  are  now  em- 
ployed in  the  salmon  fisheries  during  the 
summer  months.  In  1907  there  were  29 
canneries  and  35  salting  plants,  with  a  total 
product  of  about  2,200,000  cases  of  canned 
and  25,000  barrels  of  pickled  salmon.  These 
establishments  are  distributed  along  the  Pa- 
cific seaboard  and  as  far  north  as  Bristol 
Bay,  a  southern  arm  of  Bering  Sea.  At  Lor- 
ing,  Petersburg,  or  other  places  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  the  tourist  may  have  a  chance 
to  marvel  at  the  complete  equipment  of  some 
of  the  large  canneries.  He  may  also  obtain 
glimpses  of  the  native  and  white  fishermen 
hauling  their  seines.  As  high  as  forty  thou- 
sand fish  have  been  reported  from  one  haul 
of  a  seine.  This  fishing  is  usually  done  near 
the  mouth  of  clear  water  streams,  toward 
which  the  schools  of  salmon  are  headed  for 
the  purpose  of  spawning.  There  is  much 
waste  in  the  salmon  industry,  for  the  offal  is 
dumped  into  the  sea,  though  it  might  be  util- 
ized for  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 

HALIBUT,    COD,    AND    HERRING. 

About  2000  people  are  employed  in  the 
halibut,  cod,  and  herring  fisheries,  which, 
with  the  increased  local  demand  and  the  im- 
provement of  shipping  facilities  to  more  dis- 
tant markets,  promise  to  be  of  very  great  im- 
portance. A  large  packing  plant  has  recently 
been  established  at  Ketchikan.  This  is  only 
a  few  hours'  sail  from  Prince  Rupert,  the 
Pacific  terminal  of  the  new  Canadian  trans- 
continental railway.  The  distance  to  Bos- 
ton by  this  route  thus  becomes  four  to  five 
days,  which  will  bring  Alaska  fresh  fish  to 
the  Eastern  markets.  Among  fhe  fresh- 
water fish  which  form  a  welcome  variation 
to  Alaskan  diet  are  the  brook  trout   (south- 


eastern Alaska),  dolly  varden  tiout,  pick- 
erel, small  white  fish,  and  the  very  widely 
distributed  Alaska  grayling.     . 

REINDEER   PASTURES. 

The  popular  idea  that  Alaska  is  for  the 
most  part  a  barren  waste  has  no  basis  in  fact. 
It  is  probable  that  only  a  small  part  of  its 
586,400  square  miles  canno.t  eventually  be 
made  useful  to  man. 

The  accompanying  diagram  gives  a  rough 
land  classification  of  the  known  parts  of 
Alaska,  embracing  about  two-thirds  of  its 
entire    area.      It    will    be    noted    that    onlv 


DIAGRAM    SHOWING    THE    PHYSICAL  CONFORMATION 
OF    ALASKA,    AS    KNOWN    TO-DAV. 

14,000  square  miles  is  covered  with  per- 
petual ice  and  snow,  and  this  lies  for  the 
most  part  along  the  Pacific  seaboard.  Thirty 
thousand  square  miles  is  embraced  in  moun- 
tainous areas  which  stand  above  timber  and 
grass,  but  this  is  not  all  waste  land,  for  it 
includes  some  of  the  richest  mining  districts. 
Even  the  great  tundras  which,  for  120,000 
square  miles,  sweep  along  the  Bering  and 
Arctic  coasts,  with  their  monotonous  plains 
and  rolling  uplands,  barren  of  all  timber, 
are  not  without  value.  Most  of  these  tun- 
dras, or  barren  grounds,  as  they  are  termed 
in  Canada,  afford  extensive  reindeer  pastures, 
and  some  include  valuable  gold  deposits.  While 
they  are  without  timber,  much  of  the  tundra 
is  underlain  by  peat,  which  may  be  locally 
utilized  for  fuel,  as  is  so  extensively  done  in 
Europe.  In  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  rein- 
deer meat  forms  an  important  element  in 
the  food  of  the  people.    There  is  no  reason, 
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therefore,  why  these  wastes  should  not  fur- 
nish an  important  source  of  meat  for  local 
use,  if  not  for  export,  not  to  mention  the 
pelts.  As  Alaska  is  settled  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  improved,  reindeer  breed- 
ing may  become  an  important  industry. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  done  much 
to  educate  the  natives  to  this  end.  It  is  the 
natural  step  in  the  evolution  of  man  for  a 
people  to  pass  from  a  hunting  to  the  pastoral 
condition.  By  teaching  them  to  herd  rein- 
deer we  can  make  amends  to  these  simple 
and  harmless  people  for  the  loss  of  their  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  grounds.  Already-  the  herds 
of  reindeer  owned  by  the  Government,  na- 
tives, and  missions  number  nearly  twenty 
thousand,  but  this  is  but  a  small  fraction 
of  what  the  tundra  lands  could  support 
without  infringing  on  any  other  industry. 

FOREST   PRODUCTS. 

There  is  also  a  large  area  (120,000  square 
miles)  of  rolling  uplands  and  flat  lowlands 
which  include  some  scattered  grass  and 
sparsely  forested  lands.  To  be  conserva- 
tive, however,  none  of  this  land  is  here  re- 
garded as  valuable  for  agriculture,  grazing, 
or  timber.  The  plateaus  here  included, 
which  stand  above  timber  line,  are  in  part 
covered  with  the  white  reindeer  moss,  and 
these  may  have  value  for  pastures.    As  some 


mining  camps  are  included  in  this  subdivi- 
sion also,  it  is  not  without  resources. 

Alaska  has  no  considerable  reserve  of  tim- 
ber, though  the  southeastern  panhandle  is 
heavily  forested,  chiefly  with  hemlock  and 
spruce,  though  also  including  some  red  and 
yellow  cedar.  Here  in  the  flats  and  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountains  trees  with  a  diameter 
of  five  or  six  feet  are  not  uncommon.  To  the 
westward  the  forests  are  not  so  heavy  nor 
the  trees  so  large,  but  there  is  good  stand  of 
timber  along  the  coast  near  the  Copper  River, 
on  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  along  the  shores 
of  Cook  Inlet.  Southwestern  Alaska  and 
the  shores  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean  are  without  trees,  save  for  willows 
along  the  water-courses. 

Spruce,  white  birch,  and  several  varieties 
of  cotton-wood  occur  along  the  water-courses 
in  the  interior.  Here  the  largest  trees  are 
not  over  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter.  The  lower  slopes  of  the 
uplands  are  also  forested,  but  the  aggregate 
supply  of  merchantable  timber  is  small. 

Along  the  Pacific  Coast  supplies  of  timber 
have  been  adequate  for  the  local  demand, 
and  under  a  wise  policy  of  national  forestry 
can  continue  to  be  so  and  also  furnish  some 
forestry  products,  such  as  pulp,  cedar,  etc., 
for  export.  In  the  inland  region,  though 
there  has  been  little  waste  in  actual  consump- 
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tion,  forest  fires  have  swept  off  hundreds  of  States,  except  as  they  be  developed  by  irri- 

square  miles  of  timber  during  the  past  dec-  gation  or  new  methods  of  dry-land  farming. 

ade.     Unless  such  destruction   is  prevented,  Year   by   year   the  northern    limit   of   grain 

there  is  liable  to  be  a  shortage  of  timber  in  ripening  is^  pushed  farther  toward   the  pole, 

some  parts  of  the  region.     These  inland  for-  so  that  lands  which  would  have  been  consid- 

ests    have    no    value    for    export,    but    have  ered  valueless  for  farming  a  generation  ago 

served  the  needs  of  the  mining  communities,  now  support  a  thriving  agricultural  popula- 

and  can  continue  to  do  so  if  the  ravages  of  tion. 

the  fires  are  ended.  That   the   hardier  grains,  vegetables,  and 

fruits  can  be  ripened  in  much  of  Alaska  lying 

AGRICULTURAL    POSSIBILITIES.  u       i     u      v'    l  U  •  \       uT 

south  of  the  i  ukon  there  is  now  no  doubt. 
All  newcomers  to  Alaska  'exclaim  at  the  Equally  well  known  is  the  fact  that  the  Ter- 
luxuriant  vegetation,  the  abundance  and  ritory  contains  very  extensive  areas  of  mag- 
variety  of  flowering  plants,  and  the  thrifti-  nificent  grass  lands.  Horses  have  frequently 
ness  of  the  gardens.  There  seems  to  be  a  wintered  without  any  attention  in  the  shel- 
general  impression  that  when  Puget  Sound  tered  valleys  of  the  inland  regions.  These 
is  left  behind  the  barren  grounds  are  close  animals  pawed  away  the  comparatively  light 
at  hand.  Yet  Alaska  is  to-day  supplying  fall  of  snow  and  subsisted  on  the  self-cured 
probably  20  per  cent,  of  its  own  vegetables,  grass  underneath.  It  is  not  to  be  implied 
besides  considerable  hay  and  forage  plants.  that  this  method  of  wintering  stock  is  recom- 
Even  those  fairly  familiar  with  Alaska  can  mended,  but  serves  to  show  that  stock  rais- 
cften  see  no  possibilities  of  agriculture.  They  ing  is  not  impossible.  Such  an  industry 
naturally  compare  it  with  such  rich  lands  would  probably  require  the  cutting  and  cur- 
and  favorable  climates  as  those  of  Califor-  ing  of  the  hay  and  the  housing  of  animals 
nia  or  Illinois,  forgetting  the  sturdy  race  of  during  the  coldest  months, 
farmers  bred  on  the  stony  hill  slopes  of  New  The  present  agricultural  population  is 
England,  or  the  agriculture  of  northern  Eu-  very  small,  only  some  four  hundred  odd 
rope.  They  forget,  too,  that  our  rich  lands  homesteads  having  been  taken  up.  But  until 
are  being  rapidly  taken  up,  and  that  almost  very  recently  there  has  been  nothing  to  en- 
no  extensive  areas  remain  unoccupied  in  the    courage    the    homesteader.      Transportation 

and  labor  is  very  expen- 
sive and  the  market  un- 
certain. Under  these  con- 
ditions the  opportunity  to 
hew  himself  out  a  home 
in  the  wilderness  has  not 
appealed  to  the  farmer, 
especially  if  he  had  a 
chance  to  settle  on  the  ir- 
rigated lands  in  our  West- 
ern States.  Yet  the  pio- 
neer stock  which  followed 
the  Oregon  trail  half  a 
century  ago  still  persists, 
and  here  and  there  the 
traveler  will  find  a  flour- 
ishing homestead,  with  its 
group  of  sturdy  children. 
The  opening  of  the  coal 
and  copper  fields  and  the 
construction  of  railwa3^s 
will  attract  a  more 
permanent  population 
than  have  the  placers. 
This  will  mean  a  m.ar- 
ket  for  ,t  h  e  farmer, 
and  this  is  all  that  is 
needed. 


A    PIONEER    FARMER    AND    FAMILY    IN    THE    YUKON    VALLEY. 
These  young  Alaskans  have  never   been  out  of  the  territory. 
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There  are  fully  30,000  square  miles  of 
Alaska  suited  for  grazing  or  agriculture. — 
an  area  equal  to  three-quarters  of  the  State 
of  Ohio.  Make  this  accessible  and  develop 
local  markets,  and  the  farmer  will  come, — 
if  not  from  the  States,  then  from  northern 
Europe,  a  region  which  has  already  furnished 
many  good  citizens  to  Alaska.  Finland  sup- 
ports three  million  people  and  exports  agri- 
cultural products.  Yet  the  Finnish  colonist 
will  find  in  Alaska  a  better  climate  and  soil 
than  in  his  native  land.  Be  it  remembered, 
however,  that  Alaska  is  far  from  an  ideal 
farming  region.  The  growing  season  is  short, 
and  the  winters  long  and  severe.  It  will 
probably  never  furnish  agricultural  products 
except  for  local  consumption,  but  that  such 
a  market  will  prove  a  lucrative  one  is  shown 
by  the  success  of  the  many  small  farms  and 
gardens  already  under  cultivation. 

THE  TRANSPORTATION'  PROBLEM. 

Industrial  advancement  in  Alaska,  perhaps 
more  than  in  most  fields  of  equal  size,  is  con- 
trolled by  geographic  conditions.  A  series 
of  high  ranges  parallels  the  Pacific  seaboard, 
which,  broken  only  by  a  few  passes  and  wa- 
ter gaps,  renders  communication  with  the  in- 
land difficult.  It  is  this  forbidding  barrier, — 
the  source  of  many  glaciers, — with  which 
the  tourist  becomes  familiar  while  skirting 
the  seaboard,  and  from  this  he  gains  his  im- 
pressions of  Alaska.  Unless  he  extend  his 
journey  through   the  barrier  from   Skagway 


over  the  White  Pass,  or  up  the  Copper  or 
Susitna  rivers,  he  sees  nothing  of  the  fertile 
valleys  and  rolling  uplands  which  lie  beyond 
the  mountains.  This  region  of  low  relief, 
some  200  miles  wide  and  stretching  west- 
ward from  the  boundary  600  miles  to  Bering 
Sea,  is  sheltered  from  the  Arctic  winds  by 
another  high  mountain  chain  which  separates 
it  from  the  polar  sea. 

Two  great  rivers,  the  Yukon  and  the  Kus- 
kokwim,  drain  this  central  province  to  Bering 
Sea,  and  they  with  their  tributaries  form  a 
great  artery  of  navigable  waters  some  4000 
miles  in  extent.  These  rivers  are,  however, 
frozen  during  seven  months  of  the  year,  and 
their  mouths  are  blocked  by  ice  floes  for  even 
a  longer  time.  Moreover,  they  furnish  at 
best  but  a  circuitous  means  of  reaching  only 
a  part  of  the  rich  gold,  coal,  copper,  and  agri- 
cultural lands  of  the  interior. 

The  problem,  then,  is  to  establish  railway 
communication  between  the  Pacific,  open  to 
navigation  throughout  the  year,  and  these 
valuable  resources.  This  has  been  in  part 
accomplished  by  the  White  Pass  Railway, 
which  connects  Skagway  with  steamboat  nav- 
igation on  the  Yukon.  This  railway,  how- 
ever, serves  only  the  Canadian  Yukon,  and 
extends  but  100  miles  inland.  Of  more  im- 
portance to  Alaska  is  the  Copper  River  Rail- 
way, which  will  open  important  copper  and 
coal-fields  and  may  eventually  reach  the  Yu- 
kon gold-fields.  About  fifty  miles  of  this 
line  have   been   built,   extending   from   Cor- 
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dova,  on  Prince  William  Sound,  to  the  Aber- 
crombie  Rapids.  The  Copper  River  is  nav- 
igable for  steamers  for  about  lOO  miles  above 
these  rapids.  Thus  the  beginning  of  a  di- 
rect line  of  communication  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  Alaska  Central,  of  which  about  sixty 
miles  are  built  from  Seward,  on  Resurrection 
Bay,  is  planned  as  another  trunk  line,  to 
pass  through  an  agricultural  district,  to  tap 
a  valuable  coal-field,  and  eventually  reach 
the  gold  districts  of  the  interior,  a  distance 
of  about  5CX)  miles.  Both  these  railways  will 
pass  through  regions  of  great  scenic  attrac- 
tion and  will  introduce  tourists  to  fields  now 
inaccessible. 

Another  railway  project  into  inland  Alas- 
ka is  a  line  from  Valdez  over  the  Marshall 
Pass  and  thence  up  the  Copper  River,  of 
which  a  few  miles  ha\e  been  built.  Some 
construction  has  also  been  done  on  a  line 
from  Katalla,  on  Controller  Bay,  which  is 
planned  to  tap  the  coal-field  and  also  to 
build  up  Copper  River.  Surveys  have  also 
been  made  for  a  railway  from  Pyramid  Har- 
bor, in  Southeastern  Alaska,  to  Fairbanks, 
following  a  natural  route  along  the  inland 
front  of  the  St.   Elias  and  Alaskan   ranges. 


Other  projects  contemplate  building  west- 
ward from  Cook  Inlet  and  entering  the  little 
known  Kuskokwim  Valley  and  possibly 
eventually  the  gold  districts  about  Nome. 

Alaska's  advancement  depends  largely  on 
the  completion  of  railways  which  shall  open 
the  great  inland  region  to  settlement  and 
commerce.  This  central  province,  including 
copper,  gold,  coal,  and  agricultural  lands, 
would  seem  to  justify  more  than  one  rail- 
way, for  it  embraces  an  area  as  great  as  Cali- 
fornia and  probably  of  equal  wealth  of  re- 
sources. 

al.aska's    xeed   of   population. 

With  the  openiag  of  this  land  will  come' 
the  population  needed  for  its  mining  and 
agriculture.  It  is  to  the  pioneer  placer  miner 
that  we  owe  the  exploration  of  the  resources 
of  this  field,  but  there  is  demand  now  for  a 
larger  and  more  stable  population.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  about  17,000  people 
in  the  placer  districts, — a  number  augmented 
in  summer  by  five  to  ten  thousand  more. 
These  hardly  suffice  to  carry  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  known  resources,  let  alone  pros- 
pect new  fields.  About  12,000  people  are 
emploj-ed   in   the  fisheries,  of  whom  only  a 


SEWARD.  RESURRECTION  BAY.     THE  COASTAL  TERMINAL  OF  THE  ALASKA  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 


CORDOVA.    PRINCE    WILUAM    SOUND.    THE  COASTAL  TERMINAL  OF  THE  COPPER   RIVER  RAILWAY. 
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part  remain  throughout  the  ^ear.  The  coast- 
al settlements  and  scattered  lode  districts  in- 
clude a  population  of  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
more.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
total  permanent  white  population  is  between 
thirty-five  and  forty  thousand  people,  aug- 
mented in  summer  by  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
more.  To  these  must  be  added  the  natives, 
including  Indians  and  Eskimos,  and  totaling 
probably  twenty-five  thousand  souls. 

As  the  natives  figure  but  little  in  the  in- 
dustries, which  yielded  $33,000,000  in  1907, 
this  must  be  credited  to  the  white  popula- 
tion, and  shows  a  per  capita  production  of 
between  $700  and  $800.  This  is  a  measure 
of  the  prosperity  now  prevailing. 

It  is  not  easy  to  forecast  what  the  growth 
of  Alaska's  population  will  be.  Certainly 
the  metal  and  coal-mining  Industries  should 
each  support  at  least  100,000  people  to  de- 
velop the  known  mineral  deposits.  Tl\e  fish- 
eries, too,  will  undoubtedly  expand.  With 
such  advancement  some  of  the  agricultural 
and  grazing  lands  will  certainly  be  taken 
up.  If  a  third  of  the  lands  here  classed  as 
arable  are  now  available  for  farming,  it  will 
furnish  20,000  liomesteads,  as  the  Alaska 
law  permits  the  settler  to  take  up  320  acres. 
This  would  support  an  agricultural  popida- 
tlon  of  over  100,000  people.  Taking  it  all 
in  all,  it  is  perhaps  conservative  to  look  for- 
ward to  an  earl\-  increase  of  the  population 
to  half  a  million.  Yet  there  is  many  a  well- 
informed  Alaskan  \\\\o  \\\\\  assert  that  the 


Tanana  Valley  alone  will,  during  the  next 
decade,  attract  such  a  population,  and  be 
fully  capable  of  supporting  it. 

The  tourist,  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to 
follow  the  inland  passage  to  the  magnificent 
ice  sheets  of  Glacier  Bay,  to  the  thriving 
mining  center  and  capital,  Juneau,  and  to  the 
picturesque  old  town  of  Sitka,  must  not 
think  that  he  has  seen  Alaska.  He  could  skirt 
another  five  hundred  miles  of  coast  line,  to 
Cordova,  Valdez,  and  Seward,  and  then,  if 
he  would  see  Alaska,  his  journey  is  but  well 
begun.  For  the  gold-fields  of  Fairbanks 
would  lie  400  miles  to  the  north,  while  those 
of  Nome  would  be  as  distant  as  New  York 
is  from  Chicago.  Nor  does  this  express  all. 
It  would  be  a  still  greater  distance  to  the 
fog-bound  seal  rookeries  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands  and  the  great  tundras  of  the  north, 
with  their  herds  of  wild  reindeer  and  their 
lonely  Eskimo  igloos,  while  to  reach  the 
westernmost  Aleutian  Island  from  Seward 
would  require  a  journey  half  as  long  as  that 
from  New  York  to  Seattle.  Should  the  tour- 
ist retrace  his  steps  to  Skag\vay,  cross  the 
White  Pass,  and  follow  the  mighty  Yukon 
for  2000  miles  to  Bering  Sea,  his  knowledge 
of  Alaska,  while  much  enlarged,  would  still 
be  incomplete.  Nor  is  this  strange,  for,  as 
said  before,  this  country  is  continental  in  its 
dimensions  and  in  the  variet)^  of  its  resources. 
This  is  the  important  factor  which  should 
determine  our  attitude  toward  Alaska,  our 
most  valuable  outlying  possession. 


FREIGHTING    UP    THE    YUKON    RIVER. 


SPECIAL  CROPS  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

COAST. 

BY  CLARKXCi:  K.  EDWOKDS. 


ANCIENT  alchemy  was  dominatcil  by 
the  theory  that  somewhere  existed  the 
element  necessary  to  transmute  baser  metals 
into  gold,  and  history  is  filled  with  stories 
of  efforts  of  students  of  olden  times  to  dis- 
cover the  secret  Nature  was  so  carefully 
hiding.  Modern  alchemy,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  United  States,  has  discovered 
the  missing  element,  and  the  baser  element, — 
grain, — is  being  changed  into  golden  fruit  by 
the  application  of  life-giving  water,  trickling 
through  thousands  of  irrigating  canals* 

Fifteen  years  ago  California's  wheat  crop 
averaged  from  a  million  and  a  quarter  to  a 
million  and  a  half  tons  every  year,  at  a  prox- 
imate total  value  of  from  $35,000,000  to 
$45,000,000,  at  best  conditions  of  qaality 
and  price  the  value  reaching  as  high  as  $60,- 
000,000.  The  wheat  crop  of  the  State  for 
1908  amounted  to  250,000  tons,  at  an  ap- 
proximate value  of  $10,000,000,  and  the 
crop  of  1909  is  estimated  at  175,000  tons,  at 
an  estimated  value  of  $7,000,000.  Fifteen 
years  ago  millions  of  tons  of  wheat  were 
shipped  annually  from  the  State,  going  to 
the  markets  of  the  world  as  the  surplus  of 
one  of  the  then  great  wheat-producing  terri- 
tories. To-day  California  raises  barely  suf- 
ficient to  supply  half  of  its  own  demand. 

If  we  stop  here,  going  no  deeper  into  con- 
ditions, it  appears  that  California  has  made 
a  long  step  backward,  but  modern  alchemy 
has  worked  a  miracle,  turning  thousands  of 
acres  formerly  given  over  to  wheat-raising 
into  orchards  and  vineyards,  whence  comes 
an  annual  crop  bringing  to  the  State  the 
enormous  total  of  nearly  two  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars;  into  alfalfa  fields  and  dairies, 
vegetable  gardens  and  poultry  yards  produc- 
ing rriany  other  millions,  bringing  up  the 
grand  total  now  produced  to  more  than 
$250,000,000  every  year. 

It  is  well  that  these  things  be  considered 
when  looking  into  crop  conditions,  for  then 
one  obtains  a  better  idea  and  a  more  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  the  possibilities 
of  that  empire  which  lies  west  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  forming  the  western 
littoral    of   the    United    States.      What   has 


been  so  comprehensively  begun  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  way  of  changes  is  in  its  em- 
bryonic stage  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho,  and  these  States  which  have  been 
shipping  large  tonnages  of  wheat  are  rapidly 
developing  into  the  great  deciduous  fruit 
district  of  the  nation. 

In  large  measure  all  this  development  is 
due  directly  to  irrigation,  and  it  is  due  to  this 
element  in  agricultural  development  that  land 
has  increased  in  \alue  while  the  value  of  the 
product  has  kept  pace,  both  showing  a  four- 
fold augmentation.  Commensurate  with  its 
importance  as  a  value  builder,  irrigation  is 
also  a  prime  essential  in  the  augmentation  of 
population.  This  may  be  exemplified  by  one 
district  in  California  which,  six  years  ago, 
\\  as  entirely  given  over  to  the  cultivation  of 
wheat.  Ten  thousand  acres  of  land  was  pro- 
ducing an  average  of  fourteen  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  in  good  seasons,  this  some- 
times falling  as  low  as  an  average  of  nine 
bushels  to  the  acre.  It  supported,  at  most, 
twenty  families. 

Farm  houses,  with  their  shading  fruit 
trees,  now  dot  the  district,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  families  have  comfortable  homes, 
while  the  average  production  year  after  year 
is  $100  an  acre,  almost  a  commercial  cer- 
tainty. Irrigation  has  provided  a  certain 
remedy  for  the  former  commercial  uncer- 
tainty which  attended  all  agricultural  ven- 
tures. Where  under  the  wheat  regime  no 
calculation  could  be  made  with  certainty 
until  the  harvesters  were  actually  garnering 
the  grain,  now  crops  raised  under  irrigation 
can  be  estimated  with  accuracy  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  thus  benefiting  not  only 
the  agriculturist  but  the  banker  and  the 
transportation  company,  who  can  make  their 
calculations  for  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  season. 

Irrigation  has  not  only  increased  the  pro- 
ductivity of  land  from  $20  an  acre  to  from 
$100  to  $500  an  acre,  but  it  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  man  of  small  means  to  be- 
come possessed  of  a  tract  of  land  which  gives 
a  home  for  his  family,  and  provides  sus- 
tenance and  a  surplus.     It  is  this  feature  of 
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development  that  will  be  the  great  factor  in 
population-building  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Irrigation  is  doing  much  for  Oregon,  es- 
pecially in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
the  State.  Extensive  wheat  areas,  such  as 
were  formerly'  found  in  Umatilla  County, 
for  instance,  are  being  changed  into  small 
farms  devoted  to  fruit  and  mixed  farming. 
The  importance  of  the  Government  irriga- 
tion projects  in  the  Klamath  country  of  Ore- 
gon depends  more  on  the  object-lesson  it 
gives  to  the  people  than  on  the  amount  of 
land  that  is  being  developed.  Intensive  farm- 
ing on  irrigated  land  means  a  breaking  away 
from  the  old  methods  of  agriculture,  and  in- 
tensive farming  with  diversified  crops  in  Ore- 
gon is  changing  the  characteristics  of  the 
communities,  for  with  closer  bonds  coming 
from  increased  number  of  farms  there  is  a 
social  as  well  as  agricultural  development, 
and  a  consequent  broadening  of  civilization. 

In  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  formerly 
given  over  to  wheat  and  live  stock,  is  now 
the  home  of  the  "  big  red  apple  "  and  the 
Bartlett  pear,  producing  such  enormous  crops 
as  to  cause  the  accuracy  of  the  report  being 
questioned.  A  net  return  of  $500  a  year  per 
acre,  not  for  a  single  or  exceptional  year,  but 
year  after  year,  from  apples  or  pears,  is  the 
rule  in  this  valley,  and  this  from  land  for- 
merly thought  to  be  profitable  when  it  yielded 
from  $35  to  $40  an  acre  gross.  Irrigation 
and  intensive  cultivation  have  wrought  the 
change,  and  now  the  fruit  of  this  valley  finds 
market  not  only  in  the  Eastern  cities  of  the 
United  States,  but  brings  even  higher  prices 
in  the  lands  across  the  Atlantic,  with  in- 
creased freight  charges,  than  it  does  in  our 
own  country. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  transforma- 
tion in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Touchet  Valley  of  Washington,  that 
great  fertile  country  lying  along  the  Colum- 
bia River.  Early  settlers  found  the  land 
covered  with  a  rich  and  nutritive  bunch 
grass,  especially  adapted  to  fattening  cattle 
and  sheep.  Flocks  and  herds  multiplied 
until  it  was  discovered  that  the  soil  was  rich 
in  those  life  principles  which  are  essential 
for  grain,  and  then  it  developed  into  the 
great  grain  center  of  the  Northwest.  Irriga- 
tion's magic  touch  brought  another  transfor- 


mation, and  the  land  which  in  early  days  was 
dotted  with  sheep  and  cattle,  and  later  re- 
sounded to  the  hum  of  the  harvester,  now 
sends  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  apricots  to 
market  by  hundreds  of  tons,  bringing  such  re- 
turns as  were  not  even  dreamed  of  by  the 
early  comers.  From  Vancouver,  at  the  j  unctjon 
of  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers  to 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Touchet  Valley  irri- 
gation is  changing  conditions  and  develop- 
ing a  great  fruit  country,  at  the  same  time 
restricting  the  grain  area  and  cutting  down 
the  supply  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats. 

Irrigated  lands  have  reached  their  highest 
development  in  Chelan,  Spokane,  and  Oka- 
nogan counties,  where  land,  considered 
worthless  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  selling 
at  prices  ranging  from  $300  to  $2500  an 
acre,  according  to  improvements  and  pro- 
ductiveness. Land  in  this  district  has  sold 
at  $3000  an  acre  and  returned  a  good  inter- 
est on  the  investment. 

In  the  district  comprised  in  the  territory 
where  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Oregon  join,  taking  in  150,000  square  miles, 
the  wheat  crop  for  1908  was  valued  at  $45,- 
000,000,  and  the  fruit  from  the  same  district 
was  estimated  at  $i6,000,000.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  wheat  production  in  this  vast 
territory  w'ill  decline  from  this  time  on, 
while  fruit  production  will  increase  until  it 
overshadows  cereals. 

What  irrigation  and  fruit  have  done  for 
the  great  State  of  California  they  are  doing 
for  the  Northwest,  this  being  evidenced  by 
the  great  rapidity  of  settlement  noted  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  where  the  popula- 
tion has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  eight 
years.  With  the  increase  in  population 
comes,  necessarily,  not  only  a  decrease  in  the 
wheat  area,  but  also  an  increase  in  home 
consumption,  thus  lessening  the  supply  fur- 
nished the  outside  world  from  the  surplus. 

These  are  the  conditions  to  be  found  to- 
day in  the  empire  lying  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  United  States,  from  British  Columbia 
to  Mexico.  These  conditions  are  changing 
with  each  passing  year,  and  the  daj"  is  not 
far  distant  when  all  of  the  grain  raised  in 
that  vast  territory  will  be  consumed  at  home, 
and  the  world  will  be  called  upon  to  supply 
a  deficiencv. 


J.  J.   HILL    ADDRESSING    THE    CROWDS    AT    THE    ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC    EXPOSITION    ON 

OPENING    DAY.    JUNE    I. 


WHAT  THE    VISITOR   SEES    AT  THE 

SEATTLE  FAIR. 

BY  R.  S.  JONES,  JR. 


^ENTHUSIASTICALLY  Western,  the 
throng  of  90,000  people  who  gathered 
at  the  Alaska-\  iikon-Pacitic  Exposition 
grounds  in  Seattle  on  June  i  to  watch  the 
opening  of  the  newest  world's  fair  reminded 
one  very  naturally  of  a  millionaire  gold 
miner  and  his  first  automobile.  Rich,  healthy, 
care-free,  the  great  Northw  est  camq  into  pos- 
session of  an  exposition  which  she  is  going 
to  have  a  lot  of  fun  w  ith  and  use  to  show 
the  whole  world  how  rich  and  healthy  and 
care-free  she  is,  inviting  the  world  mean- 
while to  come  and  share  in  it  all.  Her  new- 
toy  is  both  a  plaything  and  a  boast,  a  product 
of  success,  and  a  prophecy  of  greatness.  It 
combines   rather   remarkably   a   great   educa- 


tional appeal  for  the  recognition  of  the  truth 
about  Alaska,  the  Northwest,  and  the  Pa- 
cific, with  the  happy-go-luck\-  spirit  of  the 
side  show,  crying  out  to  the  nation,  "  This  is 
my  treat,  come  on  and  enjoy  yourself." 

Opening  day  found  a  cosmopolitan  gath- 
ering in  Seattle  to  see  the  fair.  A  sea-port 
on  the  Pacific  is  always  cosmopolitan.  Seat- 
tle on  June  i  was  strikingly  so.  The  Alaska- 
Yukon- Pacific  Exposition  had  its  conception 
in  a  white-w  ashed  frame  hotel  at  Nome,  and 
there  were  Alaskans  at  Seattle  in  numbers, 
hardy  old  prospectors,  trappers.  "  mushers  " 
of  the  old  regime,  clean-cut  young  nu'm'ng 
engineers,  railroad  builders,  business  men  of 
the    present   era.      The   second    word   of   the 
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fair's  name  was  derived  from  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  and  that  section  was  clearly  rep- 
resented by  the  lumbermen,  the  cannerymen, 
the  rivermen.  The  third  word  included  in 
its  scope  that  polyglot  hundred  of  nations,- 
whose  lands  have  their  borders  on  the  great- 
est ocean,  and  they  were  all  on  hand,  slant- 
ejed  Chinamen,  gazing  about  always  in  their 
childlike  innocence  of  manner,  turbaned  Hin- 
dus, dusky  natives  of  the  Pacific  islands,  un- 
assuming gentlemen  from  the  South  Ameri- 
can coast,  and  predominating  among  them  all 
the  sturdy  little  brown  men  of  Japan,  neatly 
dressed,  courteous,  intelligent,  seemingly 
more  thoroughly  American  in  manners  and 
tastes  than  many  an  American  who  gazed 
curiously  at  them.  These  foreigners  of  the 
Pacific,  sprinkled  freely  among  the  crowds, 
gave  to  the  exposition  opening  half  of  its 
uniqueness. 

The  other  half  was  contributed  by  the  ex- 
position builders  themselves.  Deciding  to 
hold  a  fair  which  should  exploit  the  North- 
west and  the  countries  to  which  its  commerce 
extends,  they  chose  a  site  typical  of  the  coun- 
try-. The  exposition  is  built  on  a  wooded 
hill,  overlooking  two  wide  lakes,  while  the 
background  to  eastward  is  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  and  to  westward  Puget  Sound 
and  the  Olympics.  The  land  is  a  part  of 
the  estate  of  the  University  of  Washington. 
Beginning  with  a  definite  end  in  view,  the 
builders  preserved  throughout  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  scene.  The  finished  product 
when  it  was  revealed  to  the  world  was  a 
picture  of  soft  ivory  tints,  with  a  background 
of  tall  evergreens,  cleared  away  at  intervals 
to  give  vistas  of  lake  and  mountain  beaut}'. 
"  The  Fair  in  the  Forest  "  is  one  of  the  apt 
titles  applied  to  it  by  an  epigrammatic  jour- 
nalist, who  struck  one  of  the  keynotes  of  its 
artistry. 

This  was  the  picture  when  Seattle  opened 
her  fair  on  June  i.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
perhaps,  that  this  exposition  was  actually 
ready  in  detail  on  the  date  which  had  been 
set  three  years  ago.  Into  the  completed  pic- 
ture moved  the  thousands  of  sightseers,  quick- 
ly filling  the  outdoor  natural  amphitheater 
where  the  formal  ceremonies  were  held,  and 
spreading  over  the  spacious  grounds.  The 
ceremonies  themselves  were  of  the  most  cus- 
tomary and  approved  order, — a  little  music, 
a  few  addresses,  a  single  lengthy  speech  by 
the  guest  of  honor,  in  this  case  Mr.  James  J. 
Hill,  the  railroad  builder  whose  efforts  have 
done  so  much  for  the  country  represented  by 
the  A.  Y.   P.   fair.     The  people  applauded 


Mr.  Hill  heartily  at  intervals,  although  the 
veteran  railroader  could  hardly  be  heard  ten 
rows  away,  and  read  his  speech  throughout. 

While  Bishop  Keator  was  pronouncing  the 
closing  prayer,  the  thousands  suddenly  real- 
ized that  the  hour  of  noon  had  come  when 
President  Taft,  at  Washington,  was  to  touch 
the  golden  key  and  open  the  fair.  The  prayer 
was  closed  amid  wild  cheering  and  a  salute  of 
artillery  as  the  great  flag  over  the  amphi- 
theater unfurled,  and  Seattle  knew  that  the 
President  had  started  the  wheels  of  her  ex- 
position. It  was.  noticeable  that  among  the 
few  who  stood  with  bared  heads  in  silence 
until  the  last  Avords  of  the  prelate  had  been 
spoken  were  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  Jap- 
anese Navy,  who  were  guests  on  the  speak- 
ers' platform. 

"  Seattle  could  not  wait  for  her  exposition 
to  open,"  commented  one  of  the  local  dailies. 
Once  it  was  open,  none  of  that  enthusiasm 
disappeared.  Turning  their  attention  to  the 
exhibit  buildings,  they  quickly  singled  out 
those  which  offered  the  features  typical  of 
the  plan  and  scope  of  the  exposition.  The 
usual  buildings  were  there,  Palaces  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  Agricultures,  Mines,  excel- 
lent and  educational,  even  entertaining,  but 
the  true  features  of  this  exposition  on  the  Pa- 
cific were  found  elsewhere.  At  the  head  of 
the  Court  of  Honor,  flanking  the  magnificent 
government  exhibit  building,  stood  the  struc- 
tures of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  with  the  War 
Department's  Philippine  Building  close  b}-. 
To  these  exhibits  flocked  thousands  of  the 
crowd. 

On  either  side  of  Rainier  Vista,  where 
the  formal  gardens  stretch  away  toward  the 
clearing  which  frames  against  the  sky  the 
tallest  mountain  peak  in  the  United  States, 
Rainier,  lay  the  two  buildings  which  gave 
the  exposition  its  international  dignity,  Can- 
ada's and  Japan's.  Here  again  hurried  the 
thousands.  And  on  Dome  Circle,  overlook- 
ing the  state  buildings  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
trio,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California, 
stood  the  great  Palace  of  Forestry,  tribute  to 
the  great  natural  resource  of  the  Pacific 
slope. 

Never  before  at  an  exposition  was  there  a 
building  like  this,  five-foot  fir  logs,  first-cali- 
ber giants  of  the  forest,  forming  the  colon- 
nade of  its  front,  and  the  whole  structure,  as 
massive  in  style  as  the  mountain  range  it 
faced,  as  simple  as  a  temple  of  ancient 
Greece,  depicting  the  immense  industry 
which  has  brought  untold  wealth  to  the 
Northwest. 


IVHAT  THE  VISITOR  SEES  AT  THE  SEATTLE  FAIR. 
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Admiral  ^ebree. 
V.  S.  N. 


\'icc-A(lmiral  I'riu, 
Japanese  Navy. 


Admiral  Bariay 
f.  s.  N. 


AMERICAN    AND    JAPANESE    NAVAL    COMMANDERS    FRATERNIZ- 
ING   AT    THE    SEATTLE    FAIR    ON    OPENING    DAY. 


Near-by,  oddly  enough, 
stood  a  quaintly  original 
sample  of  the  conseivation 
of  the  very  resource  which 
the  Forestry  liuilding  ex- 
ploited. Out  of  the  very 
center  of  the  little  build- 
ing erected  by  the  ^  ounti 
Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation j^rew  two  giant 
firs,  magnificent  specimens 
of  a  Western  forest  w  hich 
once  covered  the  entire 
grounds.  Too  beautiful 
to  destroy,  these  trees  had 
been  left  by  the  workmen, 
and  the  building  con- 
structed around  them. 
With  much  appropriate- 
ness Air.  Hill  had  de- 
voted many  minutes  of  his 
opening  address  to  the 
conservation  of  Western 
forests. 

To  Alaska,  however, 
should  be  given  first  prominence  among  The  last  frontier  is  gone,  and  the  Alaska- 
the  impressions  of  the  Seattle  fair,  for  \  ukon-Pacific  E.xposition  is  tolling  its  death 
the  disillusioning  of  the  world  on  the  knell.  Alaska  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  is 
subject  of  the  golden  northland  is  the  the  country  of  civilization,  wealth,  and  op- 
first  object  of  the  exposition.  "  The  Truth  portunity,  but  not  of  romance.  Alaska  is 
About  Alaska "  is  supposed  to  be  and  is  commercialized.  Fortunately  they  could  not 
told,  though  it  shatters  some  of  our  no-  commercialize  the  scenery,  the  glaciers,  the 
tions  of  the  romantic  struggle  against  snow  great  black  bear,  nor  the  Eskimo  (although 
and  ice  which  the  gold  hunters  are  said  to  they  display  him  as  a  curiosity  on  the  "  Pay 
have  experienced.  Alaska,  then,  is  not  a  Streak"),  and  after  studying  the  progress 
land  of  snow  and  ice.  We  might  almost  de-  of  Alaska  in  the  handsome  building  set  apart 
scribe  it  as  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  if  for  it  one  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  Alaska 
we  assimilated  all  that  is  said  and  shown  beautiful  in  the  panorama  of  northern  scen- 
^bout  it  in  Seattle,  and  at  the  very  least  ery  at  one  corner  of  the  building.  In  show- 
Alaska  has  lost  much  of  her  wildness,  many  ing  us  Alaska  commercialized,  Seattle  has 
of  her  terrors,  and  become  a  part  of  the  not  forgotten  that  in  the  far  North  there  is 
white  man's  land,  a  part  of  that  "  God's  constantly  on  exhibition  scenery  that  sur- 
Country  "  which  the  pioneers  in  far  lands  passes  the  Alps,  and  that  some  day  will  be 
speak  of  at  night  around  their  fires.  Alas-  one  of  the  tourist's  meccas  on  this  continent, 
ka's  wealth  is  not  confined  to  gold.  She  After  Alaska,  probably  the  strongest  im- 
has  fisheries,  agriculture,  timber,  fur  indus-  pression  at  the  Seattle  fair  is  that  of  Japan, 
tries,  railroads,  and  steamships.  She  is  a  the  nation  that  has  kept  herself  foremost  in 
beautiful,  civilized,  prosperous  country,  with  the  aliairs  of  the  Pacific  for  the  past  five 
a  reasonable  northern  climate  and  great  nat-  years.  At  Seattle,  Japan's  first  effort  has 
ural  industries.  Her  citizens  no  longer  carry  been  to  please.  She  has  built  a  handsome 
guns.  There  are  no  gambling  hells  and  exhibit  and  entertainment  palace  in  a  deep- 
dance  halls,  no  glamor  of  gold  quickly  lost,  green  grove  of  evergreens,  where  the  wis- 
no  robber  judges  and  stalwart  miners,  no  taria  of  the  Orient  contrast  with  the  rhodo- 
Soapy  Smiths,  no  Poleon  Drrets,  no  rule  of  dendrons  of  the  North  Pacific.  Here  the 
might  governing  right.  We  have  seen  the  ctnirteous  men  of  Nippon  are  busilj-  engaged 
last  of  the  words  that  shamed  yet  fascinated  at  their  favorite  occupation,  next  perhaps  to 
us:  "There's  never  a  law  of  God  or  man  making  war,  namely,  making  themselves 
runs  north  of  fifty-three."  agreeable.       They     give     you     information. 
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A    SCENE    ON    THE    "PAY    STREAK"    AT    THE    FAIR. 


courtesy,  and  tea.  They  show  j'ou  curios,  ex- 
hibits, and  courtesy.  They  treat  you  ^vith 
courtesy,  food,  and  drink. 

The  Japs  are  not  the  only  curious  foreign- 
ers at  Seattle  this  summer.  Opposite  one 
another  on  the  "  Pay  Streak,"  that  motley 
gathering  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  shows 
which  is  to  Seattle's  fair  what  the  ^Midway, 
the  Pike,  and  the  Trail  have  been  to  others, 
are  two  odd  little  villages,  the  one  of  them 
populated  with  head-hunting  Igorrotes  from 
the  Philippines,  the  other  Avith  fur-clad  Eski- 
mos from  Siberia.  No  stranger  contrast  can 
be  imagined.  Daily  they  give  exhibitions  of 
their  native  customs,  in  warfare,  trading, 
and  sports, — the  Igorrotes  in  few  but  Na- 
ture's garments,  tree-climbing,  spear-throw- 
ing, dog-eating,  canoeing,  and  dancing  after 
their  fashion ;  the  Eskimos  displaying  their 
furs  to  the  defiance  of  sunstroke,  driving 
their  dogs  to  sleds,  paddling  their  long,  swift 
kyaks  on  artificial  lakes  amid  imaginary 
icebergs. 

W^ile  Seattle  and  the  Northwest  have  fea- 
tured in  their  exposition  the  nations  with 
which  they  deal,  they  have  not  neglected  to 
advertise  themselves.  This  summer's  show  is 
essentially  a  bid  to  settlers,  an  invitation  to 
home-seekers,  and  an  advertisement  for  East- 
ern capital  to  come  West  and  help  develop 
the  natural  resources  which  offer  wealth  on 
every  hand.  Dozens  of  new  cities  and  new 
legions  of  farming  and  irrigation  are  "  boost- 


ing "  for  themselves  at 
Seattle.  Beginning  with 
the  "  Seattle  Spirit  "  one 
hears  slogans  at  every 
hand.  "  You'll  Like  Ta- 
coma  "  is  flashed  at  you  in 
massive  electric  letters. 
"  Investigate  Vancouver  " 
is  the  word  which  stares 
at  you  from  scores  of  bill- 
boards. "  Yakima  is  Bet- 
ter "  declares  a  prosperous 
young  city  in  the  irriga- 
tion belt.  "  Wenatchee, 
the  Land  of  the  Big  Red 
Apple,"  is  making  itself 
known.  "  WTiere  Dollars 
Grow  on  Trees "  is  a 
popular  description  for'  a 
leading  fruit  section,  and 
so  it  goes,  with  "  Boost, 
Boost,  Boost,"  on  every 
side.  "The  .Cities  of 
Puget  Sound.  Your  Hosts  for  1909,"  is 
the  title  of  an  exposition  booklet  in  which 
at  least  twenty  cities  set  forth  their  claim 
to  present  prosperity  and  future  greatness. 
And  at  the  fair  are  demonstrations  of  many 
of  the  claims  set  forth.  Nineteen  hundred 
and  nine  is  "  booster "  year  for  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  Settlers  are  hastening  into 
the  countr\%  taking  up  land  for  dry  farming 
or  irrigation  in  the  dry  belt,  or  the  old-style 
methods  of  farming  on  the  moister  west  side 
of  the  Cascades.  Though  its  name  comes 
from  many  far-off  lands,  the  Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific  will  bring  direct  benefits  to  its  build- 
ers in  the  Northwest. 

As  expositions  go,  which  means  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  person  who  has  seen  a  half- 
dozen  of  world's  fairs,  Seattle  impresses  im- 
mediately by  its  compactness  and  its  natural 
beauty.  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  had  larger 
fairs.  Neither  had  a  fair  so  beautiful.  For- 
est, mountain,  and  lake  have  done  what  no 
landscape  artist  could  accomplish.  Pregnant 
with  meaning  as  a  landmark  in  the  world's 
commercial  growth,  Seattle's  fair  is  also  a 
pretty  picture,  a  successful  combination  of 
art  and  nature  and  a  good  show.  Indica- 
tions of  the  large  attendance  of  the  first  few 
days,  and  the  tide  of  travel  which  set  in  from 
the  East  during  the  second  week,  point  to 
the  financial  as  well  as  the  artistic  success  of 
the  enterprise  which  is  marking  a  decided 
era  in  the  development  of  the  Pacific. 


THE    RAILWAY  SITUATION    IN  THE 

NORTHWEST. 


BY    RAY   MORRIS. 


T^HEY  say  in  California  that  if  the  Pil- 
fijrim  Fathers  hatl  chanced  to  hmd  at 
the  Golden  Gate,  instead  of  at  Plymouth 
Rock,  New  Hampshire  and  V^ermont 
would  not  be  discovered  yet.  Without  paus- 
ing to  debate  this  illuminating  commentary 
on  the  respective  fertility  and  general  attract- 
iveness of  the  two  sections,  it  nevertheless 
may  be  taken  as  suggesting  pretty  well  the 
great  commercial  problem  of  the  Far  West. 

On  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United 
States  a  century  ago,  as  to-day,  there  have 
been  great  wealth  and  an  abundant  popula- 
tion ;  on  the  Pacific  Coast  there  exist  great 
natural  resources.  But  the  natural  resources 
of  the  Pacific  side  are  separated  from  the 
capital  and  the  population  of  the  Atlantic 
side  by  3000  miles  of  territory,  and  within 
that  3000  miles  are  mountains,  deserts,  and 
plains,  constituting  an  enormous  barrier, 
ranging  in  width  from  500  miles  in  the  north 
to  1200  miles  in  the  south.  Here  was  a  ter- 
ritorial dividing  line  sufficient  ten  times  over 
to  make  separate  and  competing  republics  of 
the  East  and  the  West.     It  was  not  the  Con- 


stitution which  held  the  United  States  to- 
gether during  the  growth  of  this  great  W^est- 
ern  land ;  it  was  the  forces  of  enlightened  sel- 
fishness operating  the  transcontinental  rail- 
ways. In  effect,  the  Government  built  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  1869,  and  leased 
it  to  the  proprietors;  since  that  time  the  land- 
grant  system  has  been  the  principal  govern- 
mental inducement  to  the  railways  to  enter 
new  country,  until  the  sudden  turn  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  West  brought  railway  build- 
ers who  asked  nothing  at  all  beyond  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  privilege  to  buy  land  for  twice 
what  it  is  worth  ! 

HUNTINGTON,    HILL,    HARRIMAN. 

Although  the  building  of  the  transconti- 
nental railway  systems  has  been  a  task  that 
has  brought  forth  the  best  constructive  and 
directive  efi'orts  of  a  large  group  of  extraor- 
dinarily able  men,  three  names  are  likely  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  this  list  for  all  time, — 
Collis  P.  Huntington,  James  J.  Hill,  and 
Edward    H.    Harriman.       Mr.    Huntington 
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and  Mr.  Hill  were  the  great  pioneers.  They 
saw  visions,  and  they  blazed  their  way 
through  the  wilderness,  undeterred  by  moun- 
tains, rivers,  alkaline  deserts,  and  hostile 
stockholders.  To  build  railways  under  these 
circumstances,  takes  both  courage  and  ge- 
nius; to  build  them  at  the  right  time  and  to 
the  right  places,  takes  a  kind  of  geological 
statesmanship  that  is  the  gift  of  only  a  few 
in  a  generation.  Mr.  Huntington  and  Mr. 
Hill  had  all  these  qualities,  and  they  did 
the  work. 

Mr.  Harriman's  task,  however,  was  fully 
as  great,  although  it  lay  along  different  lines. 
To  be  able  to  make  a  splendidly  efficient  ma- 
chine out  of  a  disorganized  group  of  railways 
is  to  be  possessed  of  just  as  much  constructive 
ability  as  is  required  to  build  those  lines  in 
the  first  place,  although  the  work  required 
is  of  a  different  order.  Mr.  Harriman  has 
created  the  most  remarkable  railway  organ- 
ization in  the  world,  and  operates,  as  one 
transportation  machine,  a  group  of  railway 
lines  which  would  go  more  than  half  way 
around  the  earth  with  steadily  accruing  bene- 
fits to  the  community  and  to  the  proprietors. 
He  has  opened  up  no  new  routes  of  impor- 
tance, but  he  has  seen  the  possibilities  of  ex- 
isting lines  and  combinations  of  lines  more 
clearly  than  any  other  builder  in  the  history 
of  railways,  and  he  has  established  at  once 
the  credit  and  the  organization  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  great  works. 

The  country  has  great  need  of  such  men 
as  these  three.  The  time  for  blazing  new 
trails  in  the  United  States  is  pretty  well  gone 
by,  and  there  is  not  much  opportunity  left  in 


Canada  or  in  Mexico,  but  the  chance  to  make 
efficient  routes  out  of  inefficient  ones  is  still 
ample. 

PROGRESS  OF  A  DECADE. 

A  period  of  five  years  covers  most  of  this 
recent  accession  of  Western  prosperity ;  ten 
years  covers  it  all.  Within  that  time  much 
attention  has  been  attracted  by  the  great  nat- 
ural possibilities  of  the  three  Pacific  States, — 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California, — and, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Utah  to  the  eastward  and  of  Alaska  and 
British  Columbia  to  the  north. 

Without  going  into  details  of  the  early 
railway  development  in  this  region,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  there  has  for  many  years 
been  direct  transcontinental  communication 
to  Los  Angeles  and  the  citrous  fruit  country 
on  the  south ;  to  San  Francisco,  to  Portland, 
and  to  Puget  Sound.  Until  comparatively 
recently,  however,  the  great  city  of  the  Puget 
Sound  country  was  Tacoma ;  now  it  is  Seat- 
tle ;  while  two  points  in  the  interior, — Spo- 
kane and  Salt  Lake  City, — have  attained  an 
importance  wholly  unexpected,  even  as  re- 
cently as  ten  years  ago. 

Tacoma  and  Seattle  are  not  far  impart  in 
the  amount  of  their  export  and  import  busi- 
ness, but  Seattle  has  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
which  connects  Alaska  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  and,  besides  this  distinction, 
it  has  grown  to  be  by  all  odds  the  most  im- 
portant city  north  of  the  forty-sixth  parallel 
and  west- of  the  Missouri  River.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  Northern  Pacific  crossed  the 
mountains  to  Tacoma,  and  rested  there.     A 
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separate  road,  known  as  the  Pujjet  Soiiml 
Shore  Railroad,  connected  Seattle  with  Ta- 
coma,  and  two  passenjj;er  trains  ran  over  the 
line  daily  in  each  direction.  The  riinniiifi; 
time  of  the  fastest  run  between  the  tw«  cities 
was  then  two  hours  and  ten  minutes;  now 
It  is  an  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes;  the 
Nortliern  Pacilic  runs  six  trains  a  day  be- 
tween these  points;  the  Pu^et  Sound  Klectric 
Railway  runs  seventeen  trains  a  day  on  a 
competing;  third-rail  line,  and  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  iS:  St.  Paul  has  a  third  route 
graded  and  ready  to  begin  operations. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Pacific  Coast  had  trans- 
continental communications  with  the  East 
over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  across 
the  border,  and  over  the  Great  Northern, 
Northern  Pacific,  Central,  and  Union  Pacific; 
Atchison,  Topeka  <Sc  Santa  Fe,  and  South- 
ern Pacific  in  the  United  States.  The  general 
scheme  of  each  of  these  lines  was  to  put  a 
route  through  to  tidewater  as  directly  and 
quickly  as  possible,  and  then  to  expand  and 
send   out   feeder   lines   along   the   coast    and 


along  the  great  rivers;  but  in  the  hinterland, 
l\ing  between  the  transctnitinental  diviile  and 
the  coast  ramifications,  the  railway  facilities 
were  not  great  and  the  main  stems  were  far 
apart. 

In  the  last  half-dozen  years  this  situation 
has  been  greatly  changed.  The  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  5:  St.  Paul  has  entered  the  trans- 
continental field,  seniling  out  a  line  splen- 
didly built  and  located,  from  its  former  out- 
post at  the  Missouri  River  across  South  Da- 
kota, Montana,  Idaho,  and  W'ashingtcjn  ;  the 
Goulds  are  building  an  excellent  line  of  their 
own  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Oakland;  the 
Denver,  North  Western  &  Pacific  has  tra- 
versed more  than  half  of  Ccjlorado  on  its  way 
to  the  Northwest;  the  San  Pedro,  Los  An- 
geles &  Salt  Lake,  now^  owned  jointly  by 
Senator  Clark  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  has 
thrown  a  rather  hastily  built  diagonal  from 
Salt  Lake  to  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Canadian 
Government  has  joined  with  the  Grand 
'Lrunk  Railway  in  the  construction  of  an 
elaborate  and  comprehensive  transcontinental 
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competition  between 
commodities?  The  way 
this  matter  is  working 
out  is  very  little  known 
east  of  the  Rockies,  and 
is  not  any  too  clearly 
understood  in  the  Far 
West. 

RAILROAD         PROSPERITY 
DEPENDS  ON   POPU- 
LATION. 

The  answer  is  sug- 
gested in  the  statement 
that  something  more 
than  half  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  at  the 
present  time  arise  from 
business  that  never  gets 
east  of  Idaho.  Simi- 
larly, the  Southern 
Pacific  does  a  greater 
passenger  business  at 
San  Francisco  than  the 
New^   York   Central 


does     at 


New 


York 


CATHEDRAL    PEAKS,    BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 
(Scenery  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.) 


City.  The  grave  need 
of  the  West  has  always 
been  population ;  in  re- 
cent years  it  has  been 
getting  it,  to  an  extent 
perhaps  not  generally 
realized,  and  with  this 
population  employed  in 
agricultural  work  and 
productive  enterprises  of 
system,  which  is  being  developed  by  a  rather  all  kinds,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
curious  intermingling  of  government  effort  transcontinental  roads  to  make  their  living 
and  private  effort.  Meantime,  the  Canadian  hauling  raw  materials,  that  cannot  afford  to 
Northern  has  been  adding  persistently  to  the  pay  a  high  freight  rate,  across  great  stretches 
mileage  of  its  cheaply  built  prairie  lines,  un-  of  country  that  will  eat  the  railways  up  if  the 
der  the  wise  and  far-seeing  guidance  of  its  rates  are  low.  In  the  long  and  dreary  days 
extraordinary  management.  It  is  reaching  when  it  seemed  impossible  for  a  transcon- 
out  at  the  same  time  for  the  Pacific  Ocean  tinental  road  to  make  a  living,  the  railways 
and  for  Hudson  Bay,  maintaining  its  great  simply  could  not  afford  to  haul  crude  com- 
place  as  purveyor  to  the  world's  granary,  modities  at  rates  which  would  enable  those 
while  striving  to  get  within  touch  of  the  coal  commodities  to  find  a  wide  market, 
and  timber,  and  perhaps  of  the  export  busi-  The  combined  areas  of  Washington,  Ore- 
ness,  of  British  Columbia.  gon,  and  California  are  considerably  greater 

Here  is  a  great  bi-national  transportation  than  the  combined  areas  of  New  England, 
system,  which  is  steadily  becoming  greater.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
The  mountain  and  desert  barrier  between  the  ware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
East  and  the  West,  would  seem  to  be  well-  and  North  Carolina,  j-et  the  population  of 
nigh  forgotten,  yet  it  is  still  there,  and  freight  the  three  Pacific  States  is  now  approximately 
must  still  be  hauled  over  it  at  great  cost.  3,700,000,  while  the  eastern  group  has  a 
How  is  it  that  this  can  be  made  commercially  population  of  about  32,000,000.  There  are 
possible  in  the  face  of  the  intense  world-wide   more   people    in    Greater   New   York    than 
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there  are  in  the-  tliicr  Tai  ifii.-  States,  with 
their  32.^,570  square  miles  of  territory  ex- 
tendin^j  from  the  Canachan  border  to  the 
Mexican  border. 

WHY    WliSTl-RX    RATES    ARK    HIGH. 

This  general  situation  is  quite  well  under- 
stood, yet  the  logical  effect  it  has  had  on 
railway  development  is  not  understood  so 
well.  Railway  prosperity  is  more  dependent 
upon  population  than  upon  any  other  factor. 
In  densely  populated  regions  there  is  an  ex- 
tremely heavy  movement  of  manufactured 
articles  and  merchandise,  which  is  not  hin- 
dered by  proportionately  high  freight  rates ; 
in  sparsely  settled  territory  this  movement 
is  very  light,  and  the  characteristic  move- 
ment is  in  raw  materials,  which  cannot  find 
a  market  very  far  from  home  unless  they 
have  an  extremely  low  freight  rate.  Freight 
rates  in  the  West  are  high ;  they  have  to  be 
high  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  population. 
The  people  of  the  West  have  often  com- 
plained bitterly  of  these  rates,  and  there  is 
no  doubt   that  at  times  the   rates  have  pre- 


vented certain  kinds  of  commodities  from 
reaching  certain  kinds  of  markets;  a  fact 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  fully  as  inuch 
concern  to  the  railways  as  to  the  communi- 
ties served.  The  seven  States,  Idaho,  Ne- 
vada, Montana,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  California,  are  populated  at  the  rate  of 
6.4  persons  per  square  mile,  as  compared 
with  391.8  persons  in  Massachusetts  and  43 
persons  in  Wisconsin,  not  long  ago  an  agri- 
cultural outpost  State.  The  railway  build- 
ers have  in  their  control  the  only  available 
means  of  bringing  up  the  population  density 
of  the  West  to  some  figure  approximating 
that  of  the  East ;  the  problem  has  been  to 
accomplish  this  and  to  remain  solvent  while 
the  process  was  going  on. 

INDICATIONS   OF   PROSPERITY. 

The  record  to  date  shows  that  the  railways 
have  partially  succeeded  and  partially  failed 
in  this  endeavor.  At  the  present  time  cer- 
tain great  distributing  points  in  the  West 
have  been  developed  to  a  point  where  they 
are  capable  of  supporting  very  well  the  roads 
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that  supplied  them,  although  this  is  not  true  heavy,  although  of  less  importance  than  those 

of  the  entire  Western  country;  but  few  of  of  the  Northern  States.     Washington,  Ore- 

the   roads  accomplishing  this  have   remained  gon,    and    California   together  produce   well 

solvent    during    the    process.       The    Union  over  one  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of 

Pacific  emerged  from  receivership  and   fore-  lumber   every  year,   and    are   tending   to   in- 

closure   in   November,    1897;   the   Northern  crease  this  production  very  rapidly. 

Pacific  went  into  receivers'  hands  in    1893,  But  lumber  is  a  very  bulky  commodity;  it 

and  the  reorganized  company  filed  its  articles  moves  long  distances  for  its  market,  and  the 

of  incorporation  in  1896;  the  Atchison,  To-  Pacific  forests  are   in  competition   with   the 

peka  &  Santa  Fe  was  sold  under  foreclosure  lumber  from  Wisconsin,   Michigan,   Louisi- 

in  1895.     But,  solvent  or  insolvent,  the  car-  ana,  Mississippi,  and  many  other  States  sup- 

riers   brought   people   into   the   country,    and  plying  the  Eastern  market.     One  of  the  great 

the  West  owes  much  to  the  stockholders  of  problems  in  the  transportation  of  the  North- 

the   early   nineties   who,   by   their   sacrifices,  west  has  been  to  adjust  a  rate  which  would 

made  possible  the  present  prosperity.  enable  the  cheaper  grades  of  lumber  to  move 

The  comparative  building  operations  of  a  .cast  at  all  without  direct  loss  to  the  railways, 

group  of  Western  cities  and  of  Eastern  cities  and  this  matter  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 

m  1908  shows  perhaps  more  clearly  than  any  adjusted  to  all  concerned, 

other  single  statistical  record  the  reason  why  ^^^y^^^  western  prodlxts  eastward. 
railway  operation  m  the  Western  States  is  no 

longer  the  unprofitable  business  it  was  fifteen  There  are  other  staples  in  this  Northwest- 

^ears  ao'o.  ^rn  country,  however,  which  are  not  all  em- 

Bnilding  Operations,  1908.  barrassed  by  freight  rates;  salmon,  especially 

San   Francisco $31,668,341  in  the  Columbia  River  district ;  wool,  in  the 

Seattle   13-777.329  States  a   little   further   east',   particularly  in 

[^ortland  ^ .^.^. '^o"?  377  ^^ontana  and  Wyoming,  and  ores.     In  a  re- 
Spokane 5!927!548  cent  year  the  Pacific  Coast  States  produced 

Salt  Lake  City 4.728.380  104  million  pounds  of  salmon,  worth  nearly 

$76^38^26  three  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  ranking 

^,  .,    ,  ,  ,  .  <^  o     o  -o     only  second  as  a  sea  industry  to  the  o\'ster 

Philadelphia    $28,408,580  -       .     ,       ,r.,,,       ,,      .•     c.  .  Af 

Pittsburcr  12.141,138   <^''0P  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.     Mon- 

Kansas  Izity 11.670,468  tana  and  Wyoming,  between  them,  produced 

Boston 8,552,425  nearly  fifteen  million  dollars'  worth  of  wool 

Baltmiore  6.544,706  -^^  1907,  the  greater  part  of  which  moved  to 

Cincinnati   6.428.88S  ti  111  1 1      rr      1 

_    — ;  rsoston,  and  could  very  well  afford  to  pay  a 

■P73.74  .200  freight;   j-aj-g   remunerative  to  all   concerned. 

This  table  shows  that  San  Francisco  spent  The  Montana  ores  now  have  easy  access  to 

more  in  new  permanent  structures  last  year  smelters  east  and  west,  while  further  south 

than    Philadelphia    did;    that    Seattle    spent  California  fruits  move  readily  to  New  York 

more    than    Pittsburg;    Portland    almost    as  and   Boston  at  a  profit  both  to   the  grower 

much  as  Kansas  City,  and  Los  Angeles  more  and  to  the  carrier.     The  freight  rate  on  Co- 

than  Boston.     The  railways  got  a  great  deal  lumbia  River  salmon  to  New  York  City  is 

of  direct   business   in  carrying   the   material  about  four-fifths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  so  that  a 

used  in  these  structures,  although  a  good  deal  five-pound    salmon    would    show    only    four 

of   material   went  by  water  to  the    Isthmus  cents  of  its  cost  in  the  New  York  markets  to 

of   Tehuantepec,    thence   across  by   rail   and  represent  the  labor  of  carrying  it,  properly 

up  the  Pacific  Coast  by  water  again.     But  refrigerated,  for  3000  miles.     Similarly,  the 

they  are  going  to  derive  a  great  deal  more  freight  rate  on  a  California  orange  brought 

business  from  the  people  for  whom  the  struc-  from  the  Riverside  district,  near  Los  Angeles, 

tures  were  built.  to  New  York,  is  two-thirds  of  a  cent,  includ- 
ing also  the  costs  of  icing  on  the  road.     It 

LUMBER  TRANSPORT ATIOX.  .    ^  ,  .  .  •     •      i 

IS  something  of  a  statistical  curiosity  to  note 
The    great    staple    commodity    of     these    that  the  railways  carry  an  orange  a  mile  for 
Northwestern  States  is  lumber.     Washington    the  five-thousandth  part  of  a  cent! 
cuts  a  good  deal  more  lumber  than  any  other 

c            •        I       TT    •              ui      /^               u  RETURN    HAUL    OF    MANUFACTURED   GOODS. 
State  in  the   Union,  while  Uregon  has  enor- 
mous  forest  areas  still   untouched,   and    the  Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  these  enor- 
shipments    from    California    are    extremely  mous  hauls  at  extremely  low  rates  would  be 
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impossible  without  the  return  movement  of 
manufactured  products  which  the  Western 
communities  buy  in  the  Eastern  markets. 
The  output  of  manufactured  products  in 
California  is  considerably  less  than  in  Wis- 
consin, while  Washington  and  Montana  to- 
gether manufacture  less  in  a  j'ear  than  Rhode 
Island  does,  and  Oregon  is  about  on  a  par 
with  Arkansas.  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  Montana  together  manufacture 
about  620  million  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
per  year,  while  New  York  State  manufac- 
tures 2500  million  dollars'  worth, — just  about 
lour  times  as  much!  In  round  numbers, 
New  York  manufactures  at  the  rate  of  some 
$300  per  year  per  unit  of  population,  while 
California  manufactures  at  the  rate  of  a  little 
over  $200  a  year.  This  is  a  verj'  material 
difference  and  illustrates  quite  graphically 
the  need  for  a  heavy  Western  movement  of 
manufactured  articles. 

As  suggested  in  the  comment  on  the  way 
the  earnings  of  the  Northern  Pacific  are  di- 
vided, the  growth  of  the  strong  Western  cen- 


ters has  been  responsible  for  a  very  heavy 
local  Western  business.  Imports  and  e.xports 
from  the  Willamette,  Puget  Sound,  and  San 
Francisco  together,  in  1908,  corresponded 
roughly  with  those  from  Boston  and  Charles- 
ton, and  a  very  material  part  of  this  busi- 
ness had  no  connection  at  all  with  the  Atlan- 
tic States.  San  Francisco  receipts  of  grain 
and  flour  during  1908  were  almost  as  great 
as  those  at  New  Orleans. 

These  statistics  and  comparisons  have  been 
given  to  illustrate  certain  Pacific  Coast  de- 
velopments which  have  been  surprisingly 
rapid  during  the  last  decade,  although  the 
principles  involved  are  not  new.  Much  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  position  of  the 
railways  in  this  development,  because  they 
are  essential  to  it  beyond  any  other  factor, 
while,  conversely,  they  cannot  make  a  living 
without  it.  The  Harriman  lines,  the  St. 
Paul,  the  Western  Pacific,  and  the  Canadian 
lines  have  at  n&  time  figured  their  prospective 
earnings  on  the  basis  of  a  division  of  the 
traffic  already  in  sight;  they  have  counted  on 
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the  growth  which  is  taking  place  with  cumu- 
lative rapidity,  and  is  already  overtaxing  ex- 
isting facilities. 

A  HILL-HARRIMAN  TRUCE. 

Following  the  general  rehabilitation  and  re- 
alignment of  the  transcontinental  railway  sys- 
tems after  the  1893- 1896  depression,  the  sit- 
uation, briefly,  has  been  that  the  Harriman 
lines  have  had  a  single  rail  competitor  for 
the  southern  part  of  this  great  empire, — the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, — while  in  the 
northern  part  their  territory  has  ended  at  the 
Columbia  River.  Beyond  the  Columbia,  the 
Hill  lines  have  served  the  district  south  of 
the  Canadian  border,  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  the  district  north  of  it.  There  was 
little  debatable  ground,  but  where  there  was 
any  the  fight  between  the  Harriman  and 
Hill  lines  has  been  bitter,  as  at  Portland. 

Without  going  into  the  complexities  of 
detail,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  situa- 
tion is  now  entirely  changed,  partly  by  the 
entry  of  the  new  lines,  present  and  prospect- 
ive, partly  by  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of 
both  protagonists  to  avoid  the  kind  of  war 
that  costs  more  than  victory  is  worth.  The 
Portland  gateway  has  been  opened, — that  is 
to  say,  an  arrangement  has  been  made  be- 
tween the  Northern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific, 
and  Great  Northern  under  which  the  North- 
ern Pacific  line  between  South  Tacoma. 
Washington,  and  Vancouver  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Columbia  River  will  be 
used  jointly  by  the  three  companies.  This 
stretch  of  railway,  already  busy,  will  be 
double-tracked,  and  will  be  used  indiscrimi- 
nately for  Hill  and  Harriman  through  traffic 
routings. 

Spokane's  strategic  position. 

This  arrangement  is  not  yet  a  month  old. 
Prior  to  it,  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern,  building  jointly,  had  just  com- 
pleted an  admirable  line  down  the  north  bank 
of  the  Columbia  River  from  Pasco  to  Port- 
land, paralleling  the  Oregon  Railroad  and 
Navigation  Company  every  foot  of  the  way, 
and  giving  the  Hill  roads  the  best  route  be- 
tween Portland  and  Spokane,  while  Spokane 
derived  a  strategic  position  of  great  strength 
from  the  process.  This  interior  city,  bearing 
somewhat  the  geographical  relation  to  Seattle 
that  Buffalo  does  to  New  York  City,  but 
ensconced  in  an  extraordinary  great  valley, 
called  with  much  justice  the  inland  empire, 
is  the  gateway  to  the  Snake  River  country, 
and  possesses  also  a  pass  into  British  Colum- 


bia. The  Canadian  Pacific  has  recently  ob- 
tained permanent  entry  there,  through  con- 
trol of  a  little  line  stretching  across  the  inter- 
national boundary,  and  gets  access  in  this 
way  to  traffic  which  it  could  not  otherwise 
reach,  while  it  adds  greatly  to  the  bargain- 
ing power  of  Spokane. 

the    ST.    PAUL    extension. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  building  well  and  rapidly,  to  take 
full  advantage  of  a  period  of  low  prices,  has 
established  connections  between  St.  Paul  and 
Seattle.  For  the  present,  it  must  be  grouped 
with  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  as  a  line  which  is  going  to  be  a 
through  carrier,  rather  than  a  great  Western 
local  road,  like  the  Northern  Pacific  or  the 
Southern  Pacific.  But  the  St.  Paul  runs  just 
far  enough  south  of  the  Hill  lines,  on  its  long 
stretch  across  Idaho,  Montana,  and  the  Da- 
kotas,  to  derive  a  considerable  advantage  in 
the  agricultural,  wool,  and  cattle  business 
tributary  to  it,  and  on  its  Western  end,  al- 
though it  will  take  it  many  years  to  achieve 
the  mass  of  feeder  lines  that  bring  business 
to  its  older  neighbors,  it  has  already  perfected 
arrangements  to  get  into  the  Gray's  Harbor 
(Washington)  timber  country,  and  is  in 
position  to  extend  further. 

developing  a  western  m.arket. 

So  the  Pacific  Coast,  given  for  many  years 
to  proclaiming  its  extraordinary  natural  re- 
sources to  an  audience  interested  in  other 
things,  now  finds  itself  the  most  important 
region'  of  railroad  extension  in  the  Union, 
and  can  predict  with  certainty  that  the  work 
already  laid  out  will  bring  it  additional  nat- 
ural resources  of  a  kind  which  it  urgently 
needs, — people!  Curious  as  the  statement 
may  sound,  the  transportation  facilities  of  this 
region  are  already  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
needs  of  the  raw  materials  seeking  a  market 
across  the  continent,  and  when  the  St.  Paul, 
the  Western  Pacific,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  and  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & 
Orient  roads  are  completed,  they  will  be 
more  so.  But  meantime  two  important 
things  are  happening, — a  great  market  for  the 
grain,  lumber,  and  ores  is  being  created  on 
the  Western  side  of  the  transcontinental  di- 
vide, and  at  the  same  time  the  value  of  these 
commodities  is  steadily  rising.  The  prevail- 
ing tendency  toward  higher  taxation,  higher 
wages,  and  higher  manufacturing,  construc- 
tion, and  material  costs  is  going  to  make  rail- 
way transportation  more  expensive,  too,  but 
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the  increased  cost  may  not  be  borne  by  the 
throufzli  business.  If  the  local  business  can 
"  carry  "  the  road,  the  through  business  can 
be  done  cheaply  for  the  sake  of  its  effect  as  a 
developer. 

The  grain  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and 
the  hinterland  already  moves  West, — that  is 
to  say,  it  is  consumed  locally,  with  diminish- 
ing exports  to  the  Orient,  and  to  Europe,  via 
the  Straits  and  Cape  Horn.  Low  grade  lum- 
ber is  the  only  great  Northwestern  com- 
modity which  is  now  seriously  obstructed  by 
freight  rates  in  its  effort  to  find  an  Eastern 
market,  and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before 
the  enhanced  market  value  of  the  timber  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  will  place  it  in  the 
central  and  eastern  region  now  supplied  by 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  The  timber  can 
move  up  to  the  freight 
rates  better  than  the 
freight  rates  can  move 
down  to  the  present  val- 
ues of  the  timber. 

STEAMSHIP      CONNEC- 
TIONS. 

The  transpacific  ex- 
port and  import  business 
in  its  relation  to  the  Pa- 
cific group  of  railways  is 
one  of  the  great  problems 
scarcely  touched  upon  as 
yet,  which  remains  for  the 
next  decade  to  work  out. 
It  is  complicated  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  law,  re- 
quiring advance  publica- 
tion of  rates;  by  the  in- 
creasing home  demand 
and    the    consequent 


increased  value  of  the  flour  and  grain, 
formerly  available  for  export,  and  by  many 
local  difficulties.  Each  of  the  transcontinen- 
tal lines  has  its  transpacific  steamer  connec- 
tions, and  these  date  back  to  1869,  when  the 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 
In  1874  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road companies  chartered  four  White  Star 
steamers  and  established  their  own  Oriental 
service;  in  1897  the  great  Japanese  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha  was  organized,  and  the  South- 
ern Pacific  let  this  company  into  the  group 
of  its  Pacific  connections  on  equality  to  avoid 
a  rate  war.  By  this  time  the  Southern  Pacific 
had  acquired  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company. 

1  he    Great    Northern   tried    a   costly   pa- 
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triotic  experiment  in  building  two  enormous 
steamers  at  New  London,  Conn.,  for  the 
transpacific  trade,  and  was  doubtless  relieved 
Avhen  one  of  them  was  wrecked  In  1907. 
The  American  shipping  laws  make  deep-sea 
competition  between  American  vessels  and 
foreign  vessels  quite  hopeless,  and  this  fact 
may   as   well   be    recognized    frankly.      The 


Northern  Pacific  has  charter  arrangements 
with  the  Boston  Steamship  Company,  oper- 
ating a  line  of  steamers  between  Puget  Sound 
and  the  Orient,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&:  St.  Paul  has  made  arrangements  with  a 
Japanese  line,  which  contracts  to  have  its 
first  boat  of  this  service  in  Tacoma  on  Au- 
gust 2  of  the  present  year. 

The  transpacific  steamship  service  in  the 
railway  interest  has  one  or  two  rather  in- 
teresting economic  aspects.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  profitable ;  in  the  second  place,  it 
represents  an  effort  to  divert  commerce  from 
undisturbed  natural  channels, — or,  rather,  to 
create  natural  channels  where  none  existed 
before, — which  is  not  quite  paralleled  on  the 
Atlantic.  The  Canadian  Pacific  has  its  own 
splendid  Atlantic  service  and  Pacific  serv- 
ice as  vrell.  but,  with  this  exception,  it  has 
not  generally  been  found  profitable  for  great 
railway  systems  and  transatlantic  steamship 
lines  to  work  together.  When  the  commerce 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  has  developed  as  far  as 
the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  has,  the 
prediction  may  be  hazarded  that  there  will 
be  a  great  drift  of  traffic  to  one  or  two  con- 
trolling centers,  such,  for  example,  as  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle,  and  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  any  railway  to  indulge  in 
costly  oceanic  feed  lines.  But  this  period  is 
probably  a  good  many  years  off.  In  the  mean- 
time, each  transcontinental  railway  must  fend 
for  itself,  and  if  it  does  not  encourage  cer- 
tain steamers  to  bring  it  certain  traffic,  both 
the  steamers  and  the  traffic  will  go  to  some- 
body else's  port. 
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DR.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE. 


f  T  had  been  expected  that  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  would  write  for  this  majia- 
zine  a  prefatory  note  on  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  to  ac- 
company what  we  are  printinji,  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  from  Dr.  Hale's  pen,  written  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  his  friend  and  fel- 
low-townsman nearly  fifteen  years  ago.  As 
the  Holmes  centenary  is  approaching  (Dr. 
Holmes  was  born  August  29,  1809)  there 
seemed  to  us  nothing  more  fitting  than  to 
print  once  more  a  part  at  least  of  the  ad- 
mirable sketch  of  Dr.  Holmes'  career  writ- 
ten for  us  by  Dr.  Hale  and  published  in  this 
Review  in  November,  1894. 

Dr.  Holmes  attained  the  age  of  eighty- 
five.  Dr.  Hale,  who  was  thirteen  years 
younger,  was  born  April  3,  1822,  and  was, 
therefore,  past  the  age  of  eighty-seven  when 
he  died  on  June  10,  in  his  old  home  at  Rox- 
bury,  which  is  now  part  of  Boston.  For  six 
years  past  Dr.  Hale  had  been  chaplain  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  he  was  a  not- 
able figure,  through  these  last  years  of  his 
life,  at  the  nation's  capital.  His  patriotism 
was  so  lofty,  his  faith  in  the  whole  country 
and  its  future  so  strong,  that  it  was  pleasant 
for  his  friends  to  see  him  in  his  octogenarian 
years  honored  among  the  country's  leaders 
and  making  every  circle  that  he  entered  bet- 
ter and  happier  for  his  presence. 

Although  his  name  has  so  long  been  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  the  great  men  of  letters 
and  of  reform  movements  of  the  New  Eng- 
land school, — Emerson,  Lowell,  Holmes, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  a  dozen  others, — 
Dr.  Hale  was  a  more  truly  national  per- 
sonage, in  his  knowledge  and  sympathies, 
than  were  any  of  the  other  New  England 
thinkers  and  leaders.  His  early  training 
under  his  father  in  the  office  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser  was  broadening,  and  he  was 
out  in  the  world  and  mingling  with  men  at 
a  very  early  age,  graduating  from  Harvard 
College  while  only  seventeen.  (He  ^Yas  just 
about  to  observe  the  seventieth  anniversary  of 
his  graduation  in  the  Class  of  1839.) 

After  leaving  college  he  got  some  valuable 
experience  as  a  reporter  and  correspondent 
jit  Washington.  At  the  approach  of  his 
eightieth  birthday  shortly  after  his  retire- 
ment from  his  pastorate  in  Boston,  and  a 
year   before   he   was   made   chaplain   of    the 


Senate,  Dr.  Hale  visited  Washington  and 
w  as  invited  to  luncheon  at  the  White  House. 
He  had  not  been  in  that  historic  building  for 
perhaps  a  year  or  two ;  and  while  waiting  for 
the  President  to  appear  he  entertained  the 
present  writer  with  some  of  those  delightful 
recollections  which  made  his  conversation 
always  charming  and  noteworthy.  He  spoke 
of  Washington  as  it  was  in  1840.  He  had 
been  interested  in  the  political  campaign  of 
that  year,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Harrison  and  Tyler. 

Happening  to  lift  his  eyes,  in  the  room 
where  he  was  waiting,  to  the  portraits  of 
President  Tyler  and  Mrs.  Tyler,  he  recalled 
the  time  when  it  was  his  custom  to  drop  in 
very  often  in  the  afternoon  to  have  a  cup  of 
tea  with  the  lady  of  the  White  House.  This 
was  in  1841,  Harrison  having  died  a  few 
weeks  after  his  inauguration  in  March  of 
that  year.  Dr.  Hale's  picture  of  the  pleas- 
ant simplicity  of  life  at  the  White  House 
when  he  was  a  Washington  correspondent, 
sixty-eight  years  ago,  was  as  detailed  and 
vivid  as  if  he  were  portraying  something  that 
had  happened  the  day  before. 

But  thi^  was  not  the  end  of  Dr.  Hale's 
reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Tyler,  apropos  of  the 
portrait  hanging  on  the  wall  before  him. 
Twenty  years  later,  in  1861,  he  was  attached 
to  the  personal  staff  of  Gen.  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  capacity  of 
secretary,  and  had  charge  of  General  But- 
ler's correspondence.  General  Butler  was 
on  the  James  River  ir  Virginia.  One  day 
he  received  a  letter  from  an  irate  lady  com- 
plaining that  the  Federal  troops  were  milking 
the  cows  on  her  plantation.  The  lady  proved 
to  be  Mrs.  Tyler,  widow  of  the  former 
President,  who  had  been  kind  to  the  youth- 
ful Hale  at  Washington  in  the  early  forties. 
Of  course,  Dr.  Hale  was  glad  to  follow  Gen- 
eral Butler's  instructions,  and  not  only  to 
express  regret,  but  to  give  Mrs.  Tyler  every 
assurance  that  her  plantation  should  be  un- 
molested. Here  was  a  man  who  was  doing 
good  work  as  a  newspaper  writer  and  cor- 
respondent some  seventy  years  ago,  and  who 
was  still  so  much  a  man  among  men  in  our 
own  day  that  scarcely  any  one  knew  that  he 
was  ill  until  the  newspapers  announced  his 
death.  A  week  before  he  died  he  had  at- 
tended a  celebration  in  honor  of  the  ninetieth 
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birtlulay  of  Mrs.  Julia  W^anl  Howt',  author 
of  poem,  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

Dr.  Hale  will  be  remembered  by  the  thou- 
sands who  knew  him  and  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  had  heard  him  speak  as  a 
ijreat  personality.  There  are  those  who, 
knowing  his  literary  talents,  felt  that  his 
energies  were  too  freely  put  forth  in  many 
other  fields  of  endeavor.  But  it  was  Dr. 
Hale's  chief  business  to  live  in  an  active  way, 
to  preach,  to  help  all  sorts  of  movements 
and  causes  that  he  believed  in;  and  he  wrote 
stories  and  contributed  to  literature  as  an 
incidental  matter,  out  of  the  abundance  of 
his  knowledge  and  experience,  and  as  a  rest- 
ful by-play  for  his  creative  talents. 


When  a  country  or  a  civilization  can  pro- 
duce good  and  great  men  like  Dr.  Hale  it 
stands  vindicated,  and  if  can  be  forgiven  for 
many  deficiencies.  He  had  all  the  marks  of 
a  great  man,  doing  many  things  exceedingly 
well,  yet  always  greater  in  himself  than  in 
any  of  his  achievements.  When,  at  eighty 
years  of  age,  he  retired  from  the  church  in 
Boston,  which  he  had  been  happy  to  serve  as 
pastor  for  a  very  long  period,  Mr.  (leorge 
Perry  Morris  prepared  for  this  magazine  an 
appreciation  of  his  work  and  an  account  of 
his  life.  From  what  Mr.  Morris  wrote  then 
we  condense  and  republish  the  sketch  that 
follows  herewith  as  a  convenient  summing-up 
and  a  sympathetic  review.  S. 
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[The  following  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  is  condensed 
and  adapted  from  a  character  analysis  by  Mr.  George  Perry  Morris,  wliich  appeared  in  this 
Rkview  in  May,  1901.  No  alterations  have  been  made  other  than  those  demanded  by  lapse  of 
time  and  change  of  circumstances. — The  Editor.] 


npWO  facts  immediately  arrest  the  atten- 
-*■  tion  of  one  who  attempts  to  draw  a 
pen-picture  of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  First,  the  length  of  his  service  to 
mankind  and  the  breadth  of  his  sympathy 
and  activity ;  second,  the  individuality  of  his 
methods  and  words.  No  one  like  him,  or 
even  faintly  resembling  him,  appears  among 
the  Bostonians  or  New  Englanders  of  this 
generation,  or  did  in  the  one  which  imme- 
diately followed  his  own. 

His  career  as  a  journalist  began  ere  he 
graduated  from  Harvard  College,  in  1839, 
being  then  only  seventeen  years  old.  His 
career  as  a  minister  began  in  1842,  the  time 
between  this  and  1846,  when  he  became  the 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  being  spent  as  a  ministerial  free- 
lance. His  career  as  a  learner  and  teacher 
in  charitable  and  philanthropic  activity  be- 
gan about  the  same  time,  when  he  was 
elected  to  serve  on  Worcester's  Board  of 
Overseers  of  the  Poor.  His  career  as  a  pub- 
licist began  with  fighting  against  the  insti- 
tution of  human  slavery,  when  in  1845  he 
wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet  on  "  Emi- 
gration to  Texas  " ;  and  this  was  followed 
by  acts  and  writings  which  entitle  him  to 
be  called  one  of  the  builders  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kansas  as  a  mother  of  men  and 
women  who  love  liberty  and  literacy.  His 
career  as  a  man  of  letters  began  with  con- 


tributions to  the  Rosary  in  1848.  His  career 
as  an  educator  began  as  a  teacher  of  Latin  in 
the  Boston  Latin  School  during  1839-41,  and 
since  then  he  had  held  many  responsible  ad- 
visory, administrative  positions,  such  as  over- 
seer at  Harvard,  as  trustee  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege, as  councilor  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary 
and  Scientific  Circle. 

Dr.  Hale  said  of  himself  that  he  was  crad- 
led in  the  sheets  of  the  daily  newspaper, — the 
Adve}tiser, — which  his  father  owned  and 
edited,  and  it  is  a  statement  that  is  essen- 
tially if  not  literally  true.  Had  he  been  con- 
tent to  live  the  wearing,  drudging  life  of  a 
journalist,  he  might  have  become  the  rival  of 
Greeley  as  the  molder  of  Northern  opinion. 
For  he  had  had  three  indispensable  qualities 
of  all  great  journalists, — a  nervous,  col- 
loquial English  style,  full  of  life  and  the 
human  quality,  a  scent  for  news,  and  a  clean- 
cut,  tenacious  memory  which  has  stored  away 
the  impressions  of  a  vigilant  eye  and  a  sen- 
sitive ear,  so  that  what  he  once  said  of  Walt 
Whitman  had  been  pre-eminently  true  of 
him:  "  What  he  has  once  seen,  he  has  seen 
forever." 

But  this  drudgery  of  journalism  Dr.  Hale 
was  not  willing  to  endure;  so  he  turned  to 
the  pulpit  and  the  pastorate.  Nevertheless, 
in  conjunction  with  the  pastorate,  he  was  sel- 
dom without  an  organ  of  his  own,  or  a  jour- 
nal in  which  he  could  write  as  he  pleased. 
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Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  his  own 
department  in  the  weekly  organ  of  the  Uni- 
tarian denomination  and  was  sponsor  for 
the  Lend  a  Hand  Record,  a  monthly  record 
of  philanthropic  deeds  and  plans.  His  most 
pretentious  and  the  longest-lived  journal  was 
Old  and  New,  a  high-grade  religious  and 
literary  monthly,  which  finally  was  merged 
with  Scribner's  Monthly.  For  the  first  year 
of  its  life  he  was  co-editor  with  Mr.  Edwin 
D.  Mead  in  producing  the  New  England 
Magazine. 

Dr.  Hale,  in  commenting  on  his  career  as 
a  journalist,  had  testified  to  his  indebtedness, 
as  a  man  of  many  other  modes  of  activity, 
to  the  training  which  journalism  gives  a 
man  by  teaching  him  to  observe,  to  describe 
accurately  what  he  observes,  and  that  prompt- 
ly.    His  rules  for  writing  were  these: 

1.  Know  what  j-ou  want  to  say. 

2.  Say  it. 

3.  Use  your  own  language. 

4.  Leave  out  all  tine  passages. 

5.  A  short  word  is  better  than  a  long  one. 

6.  The  fewer  words,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  better. 

7.  Cut  it  to  pieces. 

Such  rules  are  eloquent  of  practical  experi- 
ence as  an  editor. 

Dr.  Hale's  career  as  a  Christian  minister, 
—he  refused  to  be  called  a  "  clergyman," — 
began  with  his  licensure,  in  1842.  Then,  in 
1846,  he  went  to  Worcester,  and  in  1856  he 
returned  to  his  native  city,  Boston ;  and  not 
until  I  goo  did  he  give  up  the  pastorate  of 
the  South  Congregational  (Unitarian) 
Church  or  cease  preaching  weeklj'.  Of  this 
church  he  was  long  pastor  emeritus.* 

This  much  must  be  said  of  all  his  sermons : 
They  always  have  been  in  language  of  the 
day  and  understandable  of  all  men.  His 
themes  also  have  been  contemporaneous.  God 
manifesting  himself  in  America  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  interested  Dr.  Hale  more 
than  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  or  the  God  of 
the  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His 
gospel  had  not  been  "  a  theologic  gospel  of 
hay  or  wood,"  and  he  had  always  avoided  the 
"  parsonic  cadence." 

The  explanation  of  Dr.  Hale's  abiding 
influence  in  his  own  church  and  denomina- 
tion, and  with  the  Christian  public,  is  to  be 
found  in  his  "  continuous  disclosure  of  a 
beautiful  spirit."  From  the  first  day  he  en- 
tered a  pulpit  he  cared  infinitely  more  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God  than   for  the  Church 

*  From  lOO;?  until  his  death  Dr.  Hale  was  Chap- 
lain of  the  T'nited  States  Senate,  and  was  very 
highly  regarded  by  its  entir,^  membership. 


universal  or  local.  His  people  have  been 
taught  to  be  charitable  in  spirit  and  deed, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  wise  in  their  method 
of  doing  good ;  and  no  good  cause,  civic,  edu- 
cational, or  philanthropic,  whether  national 
or  local  in  scope,  failed  to  receive  suggestive, 
intelligent  discussion  in  his  pulpit,  and  in  the 
church's  classes  and  conferences.  To  him 
came  for  succor  countless  unfortunates  and 
needy  folk,  who  never  found  him  too  busy 
to  give  counsel  and  practical  aid. 

To  attempt  to  chronicle  merely,  let  alone 
describe,  the  part  played  by  Dr.  Hale  as  a 
social  reformer  and  as  an  altruist  is  to  be 
amazed  at  the  prescience,  the  range,  and  the 
indefatigability  of  the  man.  Just  as  no  per- 
son deserving  pity  had  been  turned  away  from 
his  door,  so  no  reform  movement  had  appealed 
in  vain  to  him  for  aid.  The  negro  as  a 
slave  and  the  negro  as  a  freedman,  the  In- 
dian as  he  was  before  the  days  of  the  annual 
Mohonk  Conference  and  as  he  is  now,  and 
immigrants  from  Europe  of  all  nationalities 
have  had  a  champion  in  Dr.  Hale.  Civil- 
service  reform,  prison  reform,  the  Law  and 
Order  League,  knew  him  as  an  advocate. 
Charity  administration,  whether  on  the  old 
individualistic  basis  or  as  at  present  organ- 
ized, had  counted  him  an  alert  and  influential 
promoter.  By  first  writing  his  story  "  Ten 
Times  One  Is  Ten  "  and  thus  leading  up  to 
the  organizing  of  the  King's  Daughters  and 
the  Lend  a  Hand  clubs,  and  then  by  writ- 
ing the  stor}'  "  In  His  Name,"  Dr.  Hale 
did  more  than  any  other  man  to  enlist  the 
youth  of  the  country  in  altruistic  service  and 
in  a  healthy,  objective  type  of  religious  ac- 
tivity, his  motto  for  them  being, — 

Look  up,  and  not  down ; 
Look  forward,  and  not  back; 
Look  out,  and  not  in ; 
Lend  a  hand. 

Last  in  point  of  time,  but  not  least  in  im- 
portance, of  the  reforms  championed  by  Dr. 
Hale  was  the  project  of  an  international 
arbitration  tribunal,  or  permanent  judiciary 
for  international  disputes.  As  long  ago  as 
1889  he  preached  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
before  high  officials  of  State  a  sermon  in 
which  he  outlined  a  plan  very  similar  to  that 
adopted  at  The  Hague.  Year  after  year  he 
urged  this  at  the  Mohonk  conferences  and 
elsewhere. 

As  a  publicist  and  patriot.  Dr.  Hale  did 
invaluable  work  preceding  the  Civil  War  as 
an  agitator  against  slavery,  although  he  never 
was  an  extremist  like  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison   and   Wendell    Phillips.      During   the 
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war,  by  such  poems 
as  "Take  the 
Loan  "  and  "  Put 
It  Throufih,"  he 
spurred  the  North 
ern  pubh'c  on  to  dc 
its  duty.  As  d; 
rector  of  t  h  c 
Freed  men's  A  i  d 
Society,  as  official 
of  the  Sanitarx 
Commission.  h  e 
found  ample  play 
for  his  or^anizinii 
power  and  skill. 
But  these  activities 
were  comparative- 
ly restricted  and 
local  in  their 
range.  It  was  as 
the  writer  for  the 
Atlantic  of  articles 
full  of  hope  and 
sane  optimism  that 

Dr.  Hale's  influence  at  this  time  wr.s  widest. 
In  this  periodical  appeared,  in  1863,  his  mas- 
terpiece, "  A  Man  Without  a  Country," 
which,  besides  preaching  its  sermon,  demon- 
strated that  America  had  a  short-story  writer 
of  the  first  rank.  Dr.  Hale's  fertility  as  aa 
author  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  catalogue  of  Harvard  University  has 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  titles  of 
his  books  and  pamphlets  listed. 

The  son  of  a  Whig,  a  Free  Soiler  in  youth, 
Dr.  Hale  early  took  his  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  never  left  it,  pre- 
ferring, like  his  lifelong  friend  Hon.  George 
Frisbie  Hoar,  United  States  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  to  do  his  reform  work  as  a 
partisan  inside  the  breastworks,  rather  than 
outside.  Hence,  he  never  had  been  a  clerical 
scold  or  a  maligner  of  public  officials. 

As  an  educator  Dr.  Hale's  service  was  to 
lend  a  hand  to  every  scheme  that  had  been 
devised  to  lessen  illiteracy  and  popularize 
learning  in  the  United  States.  Whether  as 
overseer  of  Harvard, — his  alma  mater, — or 
as  councilor  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and 
Scientific  Circle,  or  as  trustee  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege, or  as  friend  of  Hampton  Institute  and 
Tuskegee,  his  endeavor  was  to  make  the  hum- 
blest American  eligible  as  a  citizen  of  the 
republic  of  letters.  In  his  educational  as  in 
his  political  and  ecclesiastical  ideals,  Dr.  Hale 
was  a  thorough  democrat. 

No  survey  of  Dr.  Hale's  career  would  be 
complete  without  some  reference  to  his  place 
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as  an  orator.  Whether  as  lecturer  before 
lyceums,  historical  societies,  Chautauqua  as- 
semblies, or  bodies  of  college  students  and 
school  pupils,  or  as  formal  orator  on  State 
occasions,  or  as  after-dinner  speaker,  Dr. 
Hale  had  always  been  popular, — not  because 
of  his  graces  of  oratory,  which  his  uncle,  Ed- 
ward Everett,  had  to  a  superlative  degree, 
but  because  of  his  wit,  his  common  sense,  his 
fathomless  stores  of  reminiscence,  his  facility 
in  conveying  his  thoughts  in  speech  under- 
stood of  common  men,  his  optimism,  and  not 
infrequently  his  overwhelming  eloquence, 
especially  when  deeply  stirred  and  when  ex- 
pounding Americanism.  His  voice  and  fig- 
ure were  like  no  other  man's, — the  voice  be- 
ing deep  and  mufHed,  the  body  angular  and 
massive,  the  countenance  always  benign  yet 
rugged. 

Admirable  as  had  been  Dr.  Hale's  career 
as  a  journalist,  clergyman,  philanthropist,  au- 
thor, and  educator,  it  was  as  "  professor  of 
America  "  to  his  generation  that  he  had  done 
his  best  and  most  unique  works.  By  birth  of 
best  New  England  stock,  having,  as  a  boy, 
the  historic  Common  as  a  playground ;  early 
made  aware  by  conversation  in  his  father's 
home  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the  burning 
issues  of  the  hour,  and  privileged  to  hear  his- 
tory and  politics  discussed  by  men  like  Daniel 
Webster,  Edward  F^verett,  and  other  Whig 
leaders  who  were  making  histor>'  and  shaping 
politics;  in  youth  an  ardent  conspirator  for 
the  triumph  of  liberty  in  Kansas, — his  whole 
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career,  whether  you  consider  the  influence  of  in    a   college, — namely,    showing    men    that 

heredity  or  environment,  or  his  free  choices  there  "  is  such  a  reality  as  American  thought, 

of  friends  and   pursuits,   had   made   him  an  that   there  are  certain  principles  which   be- 

American  sui  generis  and  had  fitted  him  to  long  to  the  American  Government,  that  there 

do   for   the  American   public  what  he   con-  are  certain  feelings  which  are  experienced  by 

ceived  his  '  professor  of  America  "  as  doing  none  but  an  American." 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

BY  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE. 


A  HAPPY  boy,  in  a  happy  home,  with 
books  and  friends,  with  the  love  of 
nature  and  the  chance  to  enjoy  it;  such  are 
the  conditions  with  which  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  starts  upon  life.  It  proves  that  they 
answered  his  purposes  quite  as  well  as  if,  like 
Colonel  Jack,  he  had  spent  his  boyhood  on 
ash-heaps,  and  had  then  been  sold  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  the  colonies.  In  writing  the  life 
of  James  Freeman  Clarke,  some  years  ago,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  look  over  Dr.  Clarke's 
notes  of  the  experience  of  the  Harvard  class 
of  1829.  This  means  the  experience  of  the 
boj's  who,  at  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  en- 
tered Harvard  College  under  President  Kirk- 
land,  and  who  graduated  in  1829,  just  after 
Josiah  Quincy  had  assumed  the  charge  of  the 
college.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  talk,  sooner 
or  later,  about  those  college  daj's  with  Dr. 
Holmes.  It  was  in  the  old  time,  when  every 
boy  studied  what  every  other  boy  studied. 
There  was  no  talk  of  elective  studies  then. 
But  the  little  school  did  its  best  to  give  an 
all-round  training  to  those  whom  it  had  in 
hand.  Of  course,  when  they  left  college,  life 
opened  upon  them  with  a  certain  suddenness ; 
the  different  men  went  to  their  different  lines 
of  work,  and  were  almost  surprised  to  see 
how  wide  was  the  field.  Holmes  described 
to  me,  with  a  good  deal  of  humor,  his  own 
astonishment  when,  on  returning  from  Paris, 
he  met  Clarke  in  the  college  yard  one  day, 
with  some  large  book  from  the  library  under 
his  arm,  and  found  for  the  first  time  how 
wide  was  the  range  of  study  in  which  Clarke 
was  engaged.  I  have  little  doubt  that  Clarke 
was  as  much  surprised  to  find  the  range  of 
Holmes'  after  college  work.  But  it  will  not 
do  for  us  to  speak  slightly  of  what  they 
gained  in  those  four  years  and  the  years  which 
had  preceded.  They  left  college  with  a  de- 
cent  knowledge   of   Greek  and   Latin,   ihey 

*  Reprinted    from    the    Review    of    Reviews    for 
November,  1894. 


could  read  French  and  Italian  and  German, 
they  understood  the  language  of  their  time 
if  a  man  spoke  of  botany  or  of  chemistry; 
and,  in  short,  they  were  ready  to  begin. 

holmes'  schooling  as  a  writer. 

He  had  the  literary  passion  from  the  first. 
The  moment  he  took  hold  of  the  Collegian, 
a  little  graduate  magazine,  the  Collegian  be- 
came popular ;  and  he  has  never  written  bet- 
ter verses  than  some  of  those  which  were  pub- 
lished there.  Indeed,  he  w-ould  say  himself 
that  the  spirited  verses  which  saved  the  Con- 
stitution, and  which  are  the  first  he  prints  in 
his  collected  poems,  are  as  good  as  anything 
which  there  is  in  the  volume.  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  join  in  the  tribute 
of  regard  and  respect  which  every  man  who 
went  through  Harvard  College  between  1819 
and  1 85 1  pays  to  the  memory  of  Edward 
Tyrrel  Channing,  who  for  those  years  held 
the  chair  called  the  Boylston  Professorship  of 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  A  distinguished  critic 
once  said  to  me  that  the  men  trained  at  Cam- 
bridge for  those  thirty  years  wrote  the  best 
English,  as  a  whole,  of  any  men  in  America. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  added  that  after 
that  time  Harvard  lost  that  pre-eminence.  If 
this  was  because  her  pupils  had  carried  the 
secret  into  other  universities,  we  who  were 
under  Edward  Channing  do  not  care.  This 
is  certain,  that  we  are  all  grateful  to  him  for 
taking  the  nonsense  out  of  us  as  far  as  he  did, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  for  most  of  us  if 
we  had  had  more  of  that  training.  Holmes 
had  it  when  Channing  was  at  his  prime,  and 
Holmes  was  ready  to  accept  criticism.  He 
liked  criticism,  whether  on  his  own  work  or 
other  people's. 

He  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  Medi- 
cal School  at  Hanover,  in  New  Hampshire, 
— Dartmouth  College,^and  his  lectures 
there  took  him  away  from  Boston  for  some 
months  of  every  year,   until  the  year  1 847. 


OLiyER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 
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(Special  Interest  altaclK-s  lo  this  pliotograpli  because  of  tin'  aitproav'liiiig  ci'lebration, — August  29, — of 
the  cvnt"n:iry  of  iJr.  IloliUfs"  birlli  and  the  recent  deatli  of  Dr  Hale,  whose  tribute  to  his  lifelong  friend 
we  are  reprinting  here  in  part  from  cur  issue  of  November,  1804.) 


He  was  then  appointed  to  the  similar  chair 
in  the  Boylston  (Harvard)  Medical  School, 
and  gave  up  his  work  at  Dartmouth  College. 
Once  and  again  he  addressed  audiences,  no- 
tably in  the  case  when  he  attacked  the 
Homeopathists,  in  two  lectures  for  which 
they  have  never  forgiven  him,  which  he  de- 
livered under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge. But  you  might  say  nothing  happened, 
in  public  affairs  or  private,  in  which  he  was 
not  interested.  The  titles  of  his  occasional 
poems  are  a  sort  of  calendar  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world.  And  it  was  a  perfect 
matter  of  course  when  Moses  Dresser  Phil- 
lips, of  the  firm  of  Phillips  &  Sampson,  de- 
termined on  publishing  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly that  he  should  press  Holmes  into  the  serv- 
ice, if  he  would  come,  among  the  distin- 
guished men  who  gave  the  reputation  to  that 
journal  from  the  beginning.  A  large  ele- 
ment  of   the  Atlantic's   success,   as  we   all 


know,  came   from  the  brilliant  dash  of  the 
"  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  'lable." 

THE   PHYSICLAX    .AS    .^LAX    OF    LETTERS. 

His  companions  in  his  profession  know 
very  well  how  accurate  he  was  in  his  studies 
in  their  line.  But  the  interesting  thing  is 
that,  while  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  his 
professional  reading,  he  did  read  all  he  read 
with  so  much  system,  and  was  nev^r  desul- 
tory in  his  habit  of  thought  or  in  his  habit 
of  work.  All  this  gossiping  essay-writing, 
ornamental  if  you  please,  or  amusing  if  you 
please,  is  the  ornament  of  a  building  which 
has  very  solid  foundations. 

Is  it  not  quite  clear  also  that  his  work  will 
stand  because  he  had,  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  something  besides  literature  to  at- 
tend to?  A  fencing  master  is  one  thing,  a 
drill  master  is  one  thing,  a  professor  of 
strategy  is  one  thing,  and  General  Grant  or 
General  Von  Moltke  is  quite  another  thing. 
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A  man  of  letters  who  is  nothing  but  a  man 
of  letters  knows  how  to  describe  a  battle,  or 
a  railway  collision,  or  the  struggle  in  the 
heart  of  a  maiden, — but  woe  to  the  man  of 
letters,  and  worse  woe  to  his  readers,  if  he 
have  nothing  to  describe!  It  is  bad  for  you 
and  me  who  have  to  read  if,  when  we  cut  the 
leaves,  we  find  nothing  but  an  account  of 
I  what  somebody  else  has  observed,  or  perhaps 
even  at  the  third  or  fourth  remove,  an  ac- 
count of  what  somebody  has  said  that  some- 
body else  has  noticed  that  somebody  else  has 
observed. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  us,  and  for  all  Dr. 
Holmes'  readers,  that  he  had  his  own  life  to 
live,  his  own  students  to  meet,  his  own  lec- 
tures to  deliver,  and  to  keep  in  the  very  front 
of  the  science  of  his  time  in  his  studies  of 
anatomy.  No,  he  does  not  bore  you  and  me 
with  reference  to  those  studies.  We  can 
read  a  poem,  or  perhaps  a  volume,  without 
guessing  how  he  was  occupying  the  working 
hours  of  working  days  of  working  years. 
But  all  the  same,  you  and  I  have  the  writing 
of  a  man  who  knows  life.     He  has  studied 


it  from  more  than  one  point  of  view.  He 
lias  seen  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  He 
has  spoken  in  more  languages  than  one.  All 
of  which  he  has  stated  himself  better  than 
I  can  say  it.  It  is  interesting  to  have  an 
object-lesson  regarding  it  in  his  own  life,  and 
to  see  for  ourselves  that  he,  "  the  head  of 
our  academy,"  the  man  of  letters  who  had 
the  respect  and  love  of  everj^  other  man  of 
letters,  was  the  leading  man  of  letters  be- 
cause he  was  a  man  of  affairs,  energetically 
and  enthusiastically  engaged  in  the  daily  duty 
wholly  outside  of  literature. 

A   WRITER  WITH    A   PURPOSE. 

The  serious  purpose  is  hardly  hidden  be- 
neath the  light-hearted  play  of  any  of 
Holmes'  stories  or  biographies  or  essays.  I 
told  him  once  that  an  oversensitive  reader 
had  taken  the  fancy  that  his  description  of  a 
"  possession  "  in  Elsie  Venner  was  so  true 
that  she  who  read  felt  in  danger  that  she 
was  thus  controlled  by  a  master  mind,  as, 
indeed,  the  hjpnotists  would  perhaps  teach 
us.  Holmes  was  very  grave  when  I  said 
this.  Often,  indeed,  he  was  the  gravest  of 
men.  He  said  that  he  wrote  the  book  merely 
as  a  psychological  romance,  with  the  eager 
wish  to  expose  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
the  doctrine  of  transmitted  sin.  For  this 
purpose  he  invented,  whollj',  what  he  called 
the  psychological  imagination  of  Elsie  Ven- 
ner's  possession  by  another's  will.  He  did 
not  believe,  and  he  had  not  supposed  that 
any  one  w-ould  think  he  did,  that  such  pos- 
session is  possible.  He  was  eager  to  say  to 
me  that  he  had  no  idea  that  one  person  can 
so  control  another.  He  was  surprised  that 
any  one  fancied  that  he  thought  so.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  wish  was  to  show  that 
sin  cannot  be  inherited.  Sin  must  come  from 
the  will  of  the  sinner.  It  must  be  a  conscious 
act  and  purpose  of  his  own.  He  was  eager 
that  I  should  say  to  any  one  that  he  never 
supposed  such  a  case  as  Elsie  Venner's  really 
possible. 

All  which  I  copy  from  a  note  I  made  at 
the  time  by  way  of  showing  how  eager  he 
was  to  enforce  some  essential  truth  in  what 
he  wrote.  Wisdom  or  joke,  fun  or  retro- 
spect, there  is  a  purpose  behind  it  all.  And, 
as  I  meet  the  young  people  of  to-day,  and 
as  I  look  round  on  the  men  and  women  whose 
writings  they  like  to  read,  I  see  no  one  left 
whose  serious  purpose  seems  to  me  to  affect 
them  as  did  his. 
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iMR.    BRYAN,    THE    DEMOCRATS,    AND    TH1<: 

TARIFF. 


IN  view  of  Mr.  Bryan's  position  of  lead- 
ership  in  the  Democratic  party,  the  ut- 
terances of  his  paper,  the  Comniomr,  are 
especially  sijinificant.  Certain  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  fellow  Democrats,  who  are  now  in 
the  Senate,  have  been  disposed  to  call  in  ques- 
tion his  right  to  speak  as  the  exponent  of  un- 
alloyed Democracy  in  the  tariff  discussion, 
but  this  has  not  deterred  him  from  criticis- 
inti  with  entire  freedom  their  votes  on  the 
lumber  and  iron  schedules.  In  the  Com- 
moner, of  June  4,  Mr.  Bryan  declared  that 
those  Democrats  who  voted  against  free  lum- 
ber had 

Voted  to  repudiate  the  national  platform  of 
ttie^  Democratic  party; 

Voted  to  encourage  the  destruction  of  our 
forests ; 

Voted  to  raise  the  price  of  one  of  the  chief 
necessaries  of  life ; 

Voted  to  tax  a  material  that  enters  into  a 
multitude  of  industries,  and  thus  to  place  an 
unnecessary  burden  upon  these  industries; 

Voted  to  tax  tlie  people  of  the  whole  country 
for  the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  few  owners 
of  timber  lands ;  and 

Voted  to  tax  a  majority  of  their  own  con- 
stituents for  the  benefit  of  a  minority  of  those 
constituents. 

To  cast  such  a  vote,  says  Mr.  Bryan,  a 
Democrat  must  have  arguments  that  have 
not  yet  been  given  to  the  public  and  must  be 
prepared  to  present  these  arguments  to  his 
constituents.  He,  therefore,  offers  to  give 
space  in  the  Commoner  to  any  Democratic 
Senator  or  member  of  Congress  who  desires 
to  present  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  duty  on 
lumber,  provided  he  will  in  his  article  answer 
the  following  questions: 

First,  is  a  platform  binding? 

Second,  is  it  wise  to  encourage  the  devastation 
of  our  forests? 

Third,  will  the  country  as  a  whole  be  benefited 
by  a  tariff  on  lumber,  and  if  so,  how? 

Fourth,  how  many  of  his  constituents  produce 
lumber  as  compared  with  the  number  of  his  con- 
stituents who  use  lumber? 

Fifth,  will  he  give  the  names  of  the  men  who 
have  by  letter  or  in  person  urged  him  to  vote 
for  the  tariff  on  lumber? 

The  Commoner  also  invites  brief  letters  from 
constituents  who  either  approve  of  or  condemn 


the  votes  cast  by  their  Democratic  Senators  or 
Congressmen.  The  Commoner  believes  that  the 
Democratic  Senat(jrs  and  memljcrs  of  Congress 
who  voted  against  free  luml)er  iiave  greatly  em- 
barrassed the  Democratic  party,  greatly  strength- 
ened the  Republican  party,  and  grievously 
wronged  their  constituents.  But  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  Commoner  to  do  justice  to  all,  and  it  thus 
offers  si)ace  to  both  sides,  that  the  readers  may 
judge  for  themselves  after  reading  the  argu- 
ments presented. 

Mr.  Bryan  then  quotes  from  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  adopted  by  unanimous  vote 
at  Denver  one  year  ago,  as  follows : 

We  welcome  the  belated  promise  of  tariff  re- 
form now  offered  by  the  Republican  party  as 
a  tardy  recognition  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
Democratic  position  on  thij  question.  But  the 
people  cannot  safely  intrust  the  execution  of 
this  important  work  to  a  party  which  is  so 
deeply  obligated  to  the  highly  protected  interests 
as  is  the  Republican  party.  \Ve  call  attention  to 
the  significant  fact  that  the  promised  relief  is 
postponed  until  after  the  coming  election. — an 
election  to  succeed  in  which  the  Republican 
pdrty  must  have  that  same  support  from  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  high  protective  tariff  as  it 
has  always  heretofore  received  from  them;  and 
to  the  further  fact  that  during  years  of  unin- 
terrupted power  no  action  whatever  has  been 
taken  by  the  Republican  Congress  to  correct 
ihc  admittedly  existing  tariff  iniquities. 

We  favor  immediate  revision  of  the  tariff  by 
the  reduction  of  import  duties.  Articles  enter- 
ing into  competition  with  trust-controlled  prod- 
ucts should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list;  mate- 
rial reductions  should  be  made  in  the  tariff 
upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  especially  upon  ar- 
ticles competing  with  such  American  manu- 
factures as  are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply  than 
at  home,  and  gradual  reductions  should  be  made 
in  such  other  schedules  as  may  be  necessary  to 
restore  the  tariff  to  a  revenue  basis. 

Existing  duties  have  given  the  manufacturers 
of  paper  a  shelter  behind  wliich  they  have  organ- 
ized combinations  to  raise  the  price  of  pulp  and 
of  paper,  thus  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  spread 
of  knowledge.  We  demand  the  immediate  re- 
peal of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp,  print  paper,  lum- 
ber, timber,  and  logs,  and  that  tliese  articles  be 
placed  upon  the  free  list. 

The  editor  of  the  Commoner  invites  at- 
tention particularly  to  the  last  sentence  of  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  tariff  plank  as  adopted 
at  Denver. 

No  language  could  be  more  clear;  no  platform 
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promise  could  be  more  explicit.  If  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  committed  to  anything,  it  is  com- 
mitted to  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp, 
print  paper,  lumber,  timber,  and  logs. 

In  the  tariff  contest  in  Congress  a  number  of 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  House  have  voted 
for  tariff  on  lumber,  and  have  attempted  to  de- 
fend their  action  in  so  doing.  Two  questions 
are  involved,  and  the  Democratic  party  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  these  questions  and  answer 
them  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country. 

First,  is  a  platform  promise  binding?  We  are 
now  charging  that  the  Republican  party  is  guilty 
of  breach  of  promise  in  not  revising  the  tariff 
downward.  But  how  can  the  Democrats  criticise 
the  Republicans  for  construing  the  word  "  re- 
vise "  to  mean  an  increase  in  the  tariff  if  Dem- 
ocratic Senators  and  Congressmen  deliberately 
repudiate  a  plain  and  unmistakable  promise  of 
free  lumber?  The  Democrats  who  voted  against 
free  lumber  will,  of  course,  be  called  upon  to 
defend  themselves,  and  to  do  so  the}'  must  deny 
that  national  platforms  are  binding,  or  they  must 
insist  that  the  national  platform  was  not  bind- 
ing upon  them.  If  they  saj'  that  platforms  are 
not  binding,  thej'  attack  a  well  settled  Demo- 
cratic doctrine, — namely,  that  the  voters  can  in- 
struct their  representatives.  A  platform  that 
is  not  binding  is  worse  than  no  platform  at  all, 
because  it  misleads  the  voters.  It  is  better  for 
a  party  to  make  no  promises  than  to  make  a 
promise  and  then  break  it. 

If  those  Democrats  who  have  opposed  free 
lumber  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that,  while 
platforms  are  generally  binding,  this  platform 
was  not  binding  upon  them,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
them  to  show  either  that  they  were  elected  be- 
fore this  platform  was  adopted,  or  that  in  their 
campaign  they  openly  repudiated  the  platform 
and  gave  notice  of  their  adherence  to  a  differ- 
ent doctrine.  Even  the  Senators  elected  before 
the  platform  was  adopted  might  feel  justified  in 
giving  some  consideration  to  a  platform  en- 
dorsed by  so  large  a  vote  at  the  polls.  The 
Democrat  who  sets  his  judgment  up  against  the 


declarations  of  his  party  assumes  the  burden 
of  proof  to  esfablish  the  righteousness  of  his 
own  position  and  the  error  in  the  position  taken 
by  his  party. 

Aside  from  having  to  meet  the  question  of 
platform,  the  anti-free-lumber  Democrats  will 
have  to  be  prepared  to  defend  their  votes  upon 
the  merits  of  the  question.  Will  they  insist  that 
as  a  national  proposition  a  tariff  on  lumber  is 
desirable?  Or  will  they  defend  their  action  on 
the  ground  that  they  speak  for  the  interests  of 
their  States  or  districts?  Even  if  they  attempt 
to  justify  a  tariff  on  lumber  as  a  national  prop- 
osition, and  without  regard  to  local  interests, 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  national  argu- 
ment only  has  weight  with  those  who  represent 
constituencies  where  there  is  a  local  sentiment 
in  favor  of  a  tariff  on  lumber,  and  the  public 
will  doubtless  weigh  the  local  interest  in  decid- 
ing upon  the  motive  of  the  Senator  or  Congress- 
man in  voting  against  free  lumber. 

There  is  nothing  more  necessary  to  tl:e  wel- 
fare of  all  the  people  than  lumber,  and  it  ought 
to  be  as  cheap  as  possible.  To  put  a  tariff  on 
lumber  is  like  putting  a  tax  on  salt,  and  the  salt 
tax  has  ever  been  considered  a  hardship,  and 
it  has  always  been  resorted  to  by  despots,  for 
no  one  can  escape  such  a  tax. 

Lumber  is  not  only  a  necessitj-,  but  it  is 
a  vanishing  product,  and  a  tariff  upon  it  simply 
stimulates  further  destruction.  If  there  is  any 
one  product  that  ought  to  go  on  the  free  list  it 
is  lumber. 

Xot  only  is  lumber  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
life, — not  only  do  our  timber  lands  need  such 
protection  as  can  be  furnished  them  by  the  free 
importation  of  lumber. — but  a  tax  on  lumber 
imposes  a  heavy  burden  upon  all  the  people  for 
the  benefit  of  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
people.  What  proportion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple can  possibly  be  benefited  by  a  tariff  on  lum- 
ber? The  percentage  is  exceedingly  small.  Even 
in  the  States  where  there  are  lumber  interests 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  buyers  of  lumber 
rather  than  producers. 


SOME  FALLACIES  OF  AMERICAN   SOCIALISM. 


/^NE  of  the  chief  perplexities  of  the  stu- 
dent of  Socialism  is  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent definitions  of  the  term,  and  the  vary- 
ing platforms  adopted  by  the  Socialists  of 
different  countries  at  different  times.  Econ- 
omists, represented  by  John  Stuart  Mil!,  held 
that  Socialism  connoted  "  the  joint  owner- 
ship by  all  the  members  of  the  community  of 
the  instruments  and  means  of  production, 
which  carries  with  it  the  consequence  that 
the  division  of  all  the  produce  among  the 
body  of  owners  must  be  a  public  act  per- 
formed according  to  rules  laid  down  by  the 
communit}'."  According  to  Schaeffle,  "  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  Socialism  is  the  trans- 
formation of  private  and  competing  capital 
into  a  united  and  collective  capital."     The 


International  Workingmen's  Association, 
formed  in  London  in  1864,  issued  a  declara- 
tion of  principles,  written  by  Karl  Marx, 
which  contained  the  following  passages: 

The  emancipation  of  the  working-class  must 
be  accomplished  by  the  working-class  itself. 
.  .  .  the  struggle  for  this  emancipation  does 
not  signify  a  struggle  for  class  privileges  and 
monopolies,  but  for  equal  rights  and  duties  and 
for  the  abolition  of  class  rule.     .     .     . 

The  economic  emancipation  of  the  working- 
class  is  the  great  end  to  which  every  political 
movement  must  be  subordinated  as  a  simple 
auxiliary.     .     .     . 

Now  the  leaders  of  the  American  Social- 
ist party  recommend  as  a  text-book  a  work 
("  Modern  Socialism,"  by  Charles  H.  Vail) 
which  contains  these  declarations : 
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The  struggle  for  mastery  is  necessarily  a  class 
struggle,  a  struggle  between  the  proprietary  and 
the  non-proprietary  class.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  so 
important  as  to  keep  clear  the  class  character 
of  the  movement.  When  a  laborer  realizes  that 
he  can  only  permanently  improve  his  condition 
by  improving  the  conditit)n  of  his  class 
he  is  said  to  be  class-conscious.  When  lie  be- 
comes class-conscious  he  recognizes  the  class 
struggle  and  takes  his  stand  with  the  class  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  A  recognition  of  this 
fact  of  class  antagonisms  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  working-class,  and  a  united  political  ac- 
tion would  enable  them  to  master  the  public 
powers  and  put  an  end  to  capitalistic  exploita- 
tion. 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for 
May  Mr.  John  Martin  analyzes  the  two  as- 
sumptions contained  in  the  last-quoted  state- 
ment,—  (i)  That  society  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  between  which,  "  in  the  words  of  the 
New  York  State  platform  for  1907,  '  there 
can  be  no  common  interest  or  harmony,'  " 
and  (2)  that  "  united  political  action  "  must 
be  taken  by  one  of  these  classes  which  will 
"  enable  them  to  master  the  public  powers  " 
before  society  can  e.xpect  to  "  put  an  end  to 
capitalistic  exploitation."  As  Mr.  Martin 
shows,  American  society  is  divided  not  into 
two  classes,  but  into  scores  of  classes,  di- 
vided by  economic  interest,  sentiment,  tem- 
perament, training. 

The  engineer  receiving  $150  a  month  is  sep- 
arated as  definitely  from  the  Italian  section- 
hand  by  a  feeling  of  class  pride  and  vested  in- 
terest in  his  high  pay  as  the  president  of  the 
road  is  separated  from  the  engineer.  Engineer 
at  $150  a  month  and  president  at  $50,000  a  year 
.  .  .  would  refuse  to  strike  to  aid  tlie  other, 
and  both  have  a  "  class-consciousness  "  that  ex- 
cludes from  their  fellowship  the  section-hand 
quite  as  much  as  the  capitalist  stockholder. 
.  .  .  The  white  carpenter  or  bricklayer  shows 
more  class  prejudice  against  the  negro  teamster 
than  the  Jewisli  banker  against  his  compatriot 
tailor.  The  shop-girl  feels  herself  as  superior  to 
the  domestic  servant  as  the  servant's  mistress 
feels  herself  superior  to  the  shop-girl.  .  .  . 
Trade-union  presidents  accompany  newspaper 
proprietors  before  congressional  committees  to 
seek  the  destruction  of  the  paper  trust,  while 
employees  of  the  trust  are  eager  for  its  con- 
tinuance.    .     .     . 

The  believers  in  the  class  war  claim  that 
"  all  these  antagonisms  are  based  on  a  de- 
lusion ";  they  maintain: 

The  warring  elements  are  ignorant  of  the 
scientific  basis  of  capitalist  society,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  convince  them  that  in  reality  every  man 
belongs  to  one  of  two  camps,  the  camp  of  the 
propertied  or  the  camp  of  the  property-less.  We 
shall  unite  the  property-less  into  one  army,  with 
one  common  purpose  animated  by  one  common 
impulse,  the  overthrow  of  the  ever-diminishing 
but  powerful  army  of  capitalists. 


In  making  this  prediction,  however,  one 
important  fact  is  overlooked, — namely,  that 
many  citizens  "  have  interests  in  the  two 
armies  both  as  exploiters  and  as  workers." 
Moreover,  it  "  is  hardly  possible  to  wipe  out 
the  class  prejudices  depending  on  race,  color, 
occupation,  and  sentiment."  To  quote  Mr. 
Martin  further: 

An  increasing  numl)er  of  .'\mericans  own 
some  property,- -very  little  perhaps,  but  enough 
to  give  them  an  interest  as  small  capitalists. 
Farmers  own  their  homesteads,  wage-earners 
have  money  in  the  savings-banks,  foremen  and 
i-uperintendents  hold  stock,  a  million  people  own 
railroad    bonds   and    shares.  Around 

every  big  city  the  long  streets  of  spacious  houses 
are  occupied  by  professional  men  and  salaried 
employees  who  possibly  produce  for  their  em- 
ployers more  than  they  are  paid,  but  who  in  turn 
keep  servants,  engage  wage-earners,  and  are 
eager  for  dividends  on  their  scattered  invest- 
ments. It  is  idle  to  argue  that  these  classes  are 
doomed  to  extinction,  that  the  march  of  events 
will  in  some  distant  day  force  them  wholly 
among  the  propertied  or  wholly  among  the  prop- 
erty-less. They  show  a  stubborn  vitality :  they 
increase  in  numbers  yearly. 

With  regard  to  the  second  assumption,  that 
social  reconstruction  depends  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Socialist  party  entirely  independent 
of  all  other  parties,  and  "  declining  electoral 
alliance  under  any  conditions  with  any  other 
parties,  the  first  step  must  be  political  union 
of  the  farmers  and  wage-workers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  their  class  into  power."  In 
joining  the  party  "  one  must  forswear  the 
right  of  private  judgment  as  to  electoral  tick- 
ets and  renounce  independence  in  politics." 
The  history  of  political  and  social  reforms  in 
America  shows  that  the  system  of  separatist 
political  action  is  unlikely  to  be  fruitful,  even 
if  it  is  possible.  The  anti-slavery  movement 
is  a  case  in  point.  Further,  there  is  this  to 
be  considered : 

This  method  of  political  action  assumes  that 
the  negro  cotton  picker  in  Louisiana,  the  Polish 
coal-miner  in  Pennsylvania,  the  French-Cana- 
dian cotton-spinner  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Italian  section-hand  in  Dakota  have  interests  so 
identical  with  the  interests  of  the  Irish  brick- 
layer in  New  York,  the  Yankee  printers,  machin- 
ists, carpenters,  and  plumbers  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  Middle 
West,  that,  inspired  by  a  class  fervor  they  will 
all  join  hands,  and,  sinking  the  various  differ- 
ences about  color,  customs,  skill,  and  wages,  they 
will  unite  in  one  political  party  and,  invincible 
by  their  numbers,  will  fight  their  Armageddoon 
against  their  sole  enemy,  the  capitalist  class. 
.  .  .  The  victorious  proletariat  will  straight- 
way establish  a  socialized  commonwealth. 

A  further  reason  for  doubting  the  possibil- 
ity of  forming  a  single  party  such  as  that 
proposed  by  the  Socialists  is  "  that  in  the  dif- 
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ferent  States  political  conditions  are  as  vari- 
ous as  the  physical  climate.  .  .  .  No 
more  can  uniform  lines  of  political  action  be 
laid  down  than  they  could  for  England, 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Russia."  Mr. 
Martin  advances  many  other  arguments 
against  the  probability  of  success  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  isolated  and  despotic  party; 
and,  in  summing  up,  says:  "  The  doctrine  of 


the  class  war  is  untrue  to  many  of  the 
facts,"  and,  if  it  were  true,  "  it  would  be  ir- 
relevant to  the  main  issue  which  Socialists 
raise,  the  establishment  of  a  co-operative 
commonwealth ;  and  insistence  upon  it  dis- 
tracts attention  from  the  only  method  of  so- 
cial reconstruction  possible,  while  raising 
hopes  of  a  furious  transformation  which,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  fulfilled." 


A    FRENCH    WRITER    ON    THE    *' SOCIAL 
ENGINEER"    IN    AMERICA. 


o 


iLD-WORLD  visitors  to  American  man- 
ufactories are  wont  to  express  their 
surprise  at  the  extreme  care  bestowed  upon 
the  perfection  of  machines,  even  to  the 
minutest  detail.  They  are  astonished  at  the 
readiness  with  which  an  entirely  new  tool 
or  machine  is  cast  aside  when  another  is  in- 
vented a  little  more  powerful  or  a  little  more 
precise.  It  is  in  this  same  country,  writes 
M.  Georges  Benoit-Levy,  in  La  Revue  for 
May  I,  that  "manufacturers  have  discov- 
ered that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  perfect  a 
mechanism  the  most  precious  of  all,  at  the 
same  time  the  most  delicate,  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  and  the  most  fragile  to  be 
found, — the  human  machine."  M.  Benoit- 
Levy,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Association  des  Cites-Jar- 
dins,  which  has  for  its  objects  the  creation  of 
garden-cities,  the  beautification  of  city  life, 
and  the  betterment  of  industrial  conditions, 
and  whose  headquarters  are  in  Paris.  He 
says  he  has  been  struck  with  the  care  and 
consideration  with  which  American  work- 
people were  treated  in  the  model  establish- 
ments which  he  has  visited.  This  care  and 
this  consideration  proceed,  he  opines,  rarely, 
if  ever,  from  a  sentiment  of  philanthropy, 
but  serve  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  a  very 
practical  maxim:  "  It  pays  to  do  good."  By 
way  of  illustration,  AI.  Benoit-Levy  relates 
two  incidents  in  a  model  factory  at  Dayton, 
Ohio: 

One  day  the  president  of  this  establishment 
saw  one  of  his  workwomen  warming  her 
meager  noonday  pittance  on  a  radiator.  "  A 
girl  who  eats  imder  such  conditions  cannot 
work  well/'  he  said  to  himself.  "  She  will 
think  more  of  her  stomach  than  of  her  task. 
Will  it  not  be  cheaper  for  me  to  install  low- 
priced   restaurants?" 

Anotlier  day  he  noticed  that  certain  female 
operatives  were  poorly  provided  as  regards 
seating  accommodation,  or  were  without   seats 


altogether.  Orders  were  given  that  all  the 
workwomen  be  provided  with  seats,  the  fact 
being  palpable  that  moments  lost  in  complain- 
ing of  fatigue  might  profitably  be  devoted  to 
work.  Also,  elevators  were  installed  for  the 
young  girls  employed  on  the  sixth  floor,  in  order 
to  save  the  ten  minutes  which  they  habitually 
took  to  recover  their  breath  when  mounting  the 
stairs;  sanitary  lavatories  and  bathrooms  were 
constructed,  courses  of  physical  culture  were 
instituted,  together  with  lessons  in  hygiene, — in 
short  there  was  created  a  center  of  recreation, 
on  the  theory  that  licalthful  distractions  tend 
to  divert  the  mind  of  the  operative  from  griev- 
ances real  or  imaginary,  social  revolt,  etc. 

One  is  tempted  to  ask,  says  M.  Benoit- 
Levy,  who  is  the  head  of  all  this  social  or- 
ganization. Not  the  proprietor;  for  he  is 
too  much  occupied  with  the  general  direction 
of  his  business  and  with  the  hundred  and  one 
questions  on  which  he  is  constantly  con- 
sulted. Not  the  superintendent;  for  his 
duties  are  defined,  and  they  fully  occupy  all 
his  time.  Not  the  foremen ;  for  they  are 
notoriously  incapable ;  and  even  with  their 
exceptional  opportunities  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  impose  upon  them  such  a  task.  He 
continues: 

In  reality,  new  wants  have  created  a  new 
function, — that  of  the  social  engineer :  a  man 
"who  has  made  a  study  of  the  social  life  of  the 
workshop,  and  on  whom  devolves  the  care  of 
transforming  the  human  machines  confided  to 
him  into  instruments  of  a  precision  equaling 
that  of  the  machines  created  from  their  various 
parts  by  his  confreres  the  constructive  engi- 
neers. 

The  social  engineer  Is  not  a  philanthropist, 
nor  a  Cerberus,  nor  a  philosopher.  "  Phi- 
lanthropy has  no  place  in  business."  So  far 
from  being  a  spy,  the  social  engineer  is  "  the 
friend  of  both  the  operative  and  the  em- 
ployer; and  by  his  beneficent  offices  he  helps 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  between 
them."     He  is  no  theorist;  for  "  his  profes- 
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sion  cannot  he  learned  at  the  universitv.  It  .Uo/idaj.— Collected  the  sums  saved  by  the 
is  by  the  studv  of  social  phenomena  at'  their  workwomen  for  deposit  m  the  bank,  after 
■  l'l  ■  1  •  \  I  which  I  held  a  consultation  with  their  mothers, 
sources,  by  the  observation  of  industrial  con-  Prevented  une  young  w..man  from  leaving  the 
ditions,  by  comparing  the  industrial  life  of  factory  by  explaining  the  real  significance  of  a 
workmen  of  different  countries,  that  the  so-  medical  order  which  she  had  misinterpreted, 
cial  engineer  acquires  that  knowledge  which  /  ".■^^" v-Gave  a  lesson  in  hygiene.  Made 
.  .  J.  ,  ,  ■  r  ,.  ,  r  peace  between  two  workwomen  who  had  quar- 
ts indispensable  to  a  satisfactory  discharge  or  ^^\^^ 

his  duties."      M.   Benoit-Levy  succinctl\    de-  Wednesday.— y-oUCi-iX    at    breakfast-time  that 

scribes  him  as  "  a  person   who  has  made  a  one  of  the  girls  could  not  eat  owing  to  derange- 

practical  study  of  social  peace  in  the  work-  !»<^"'  "^  ^he  stomach.    Advised  her  to  take  milk 

,             r         •  1    I       •          •        L        •             J      r  instead  of  meat.     Summoning  her  to  my  omce, 

shop,  of  social   hygiene   in   the  city,   and   of  j  jj^^.^e  showed  her  a  photograph  of  the  Venus 

sanitation  in  the  home."  of   Milo  and  one  of  a  woman  corseted  in  the 

The  field  of  activity  of  a  social  engineer  is  modern    fashion.      Then    placed    before    her    a 

immense  •  book  on  physiology,  showing  the  depression  of 

the  stomach  frequently  caused  by  wearing  cor- 

Recourse  is  had  to  him  for  the  installation  in  sets, 

or  about   the   factory   or   works   of   economical  Thursday. — Advised  those  who  consulted  me 

restaurants,  bath-houses,  gymnasia,  playgrounds,  as  to  their  choice  in  reading.     Gave  lessons  in 

libraries,     co-operative     societies,     literary     and  sewing. 

musical    associations,    and    healthy    and    cheap  Triday. — Examined   the  applications   for   em- 
lodgings,  ployment ;  changed  the  work  of  one  young  girl 

who    seemed    better    suited    to    another    depart- 

The  social  engineer  is  not  a  permanent  of-  nient. 

ficial;  his  advice  is  solicited,  and  he  retires  6a/K/-(/(;y.— Inquired   into   the  case  of  a  girl 

when  his  mission  is  accomplished.     An  auxil-  ^'\'>  complained  that  she  vi^as  obliged  to  live  in 

f  ,,         1  •       •           1   J          J     u-           -1  ^  boarding-house.     Decided  to  give  her  railway 

lary  to  follow  him  is  needed ;  and  this  au.xil-  ^^^^^^^^^  ;„  ^^der  that  she  might  go  to  her  home 

iary    is   the   social   secretary.      The    latter   is  each    night.      Accompanied   to   the   depot   three 

attached  to  the  establishment ;  and  he  or  she  workwomen  and  two  workmen  who  have  been 

carries  out  the  instructions  of  the  social  en-  ordered  to  our  convalescent  home, 

gineer.     One  such  secretary  supplied  M.  Be-  Most  of  our  readers  will,  we  think,  agree 

noit-Levy  with   the   following  notes  of   her  with   M.    Benoit-Levy   that   both   employers 

occupations    during    the    first    week    of    her  and  employees  have  much  to  gain  from  these 

engagement :  two  offices. 


LABOR   TROUBLES   IN    FRANCE. 

JT  can  scarcely  be  said  of  the  labor  ques-  Syndicalism  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 

tion  that  it  is  one  of  the   things  "they  British   or  American   trade-unionism.      Mr. 

manage    better    in    France."      In    truth    the  Ular,  in  giving  a  brief  history  of  it,  says: 
French  seem  to  have  been   having  a  pretty 

strenuous  time.     One  writer,— Mr.  Alexan-  When    twenty-five  years  ago.  a   special   law 

,       ,.,         •       L      /-                            n      ■        t  ratitied  the  existence  or  wage-earners    associa- 

der   Liar,   in  the   Contemporary  Review  for  tions,  the  latter  were  e.xpressly  forbidden  to  deal 

June, — goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  in  France  with  any  matter  exceeding  the   limits   of  mere 

the  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  be-  professional  questions.     They  got  the  right  to 

tween    organized    employers    and    organized  "/"gani^e  strikes  (on  con^ditionot  respecting  the 

^         ,             '^    •'           .      ,       ^ .      .  right  of  strike-breaking)   and  to  collect  regular 

wage-earners,    between    organized    authority  contributions.      But    they    were    deprived     of 

under  the  control  of  the  former,  and  organ-  ''  juridical    personality," — that    is    to    say,    they 

ized  emancipation  striven  for  by  the  latter, —  have  no  collective  liability,  no  right  to  'possess 

In  a  word,  between  the  State  and  proletarian  I'l^^'SrZlr^  ^\Tl!-'r.  '°    ^™^  •  'r''"' ■'' , '"   •''^ 

.     .    '        ,                   ,     ,              *^  prosecuted,    to    start    commercial    or    industrial 

associations, — have  reached  an  acyte  stage  enterprises.— in  a  word,  to  act  as  business  con- 
unknown  in  any  other  country  of  the  world."  tractors.  Their  influence  was  to  be  confined  to 
Actually,  the  labor  problem  has  resolved  it-  \^^^°^   questions,   and  to  be   exerted   by   moral 

self  into  "an  assault  on  the  present  parlia-  ,tT.rfi^"Z?/orT   ''\t\r  r^T]   T'^ 

,,     ,^,         .  .        .-Ill  ^"^y  acted  more  or  less  like  the  Lnglish  trade 

mentary  system.        1  he  crisis  \vhich  has  been  unions.      But    even    during    this    "  economic " 

reached  is  due  to  the  fact  that  "  the  case  of  period    thev    could    not    escape    from    political 

'  syndicalism  '  against  capital  has  become  the  struggle.    Their  natural  aim  being  improvement 

case  of  the  waiTp-pnrnprs  ipainsf  fhe  mndern  ,        ,   general  situation  of  the  working  classes, 

case  or  tne  w  age  earners  against  tne  modern  ^^^^^  became  at  once  nuclei  of  Socialist  propa- 

pnnciples  of  the  State.  ganda. 
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THE    CLTIMAIE    FATE    OF    THE    FRENCH    PUBLIC. 

(Even  the  cab  horses  will  soon  so  on  strike.  S-ioh 
at  least  is  the  prediction  of  the  cartoonist  of  Klo)!- 
deradatsch,  Berlin.) 

But  the  character  of  the  syndicates  changed 
by  and  by.  when  the  Dreyfus  case  upset  the 
whole  political  structure  of  the  country.  The 
democratic  parties  of  the  middle  classes,  the 
so-called  Radicals,  were  unable  to  overthrow  the 
clerical  and  military  parties  without  appealing 
for  assistance  to  the  Socialists.  The  large 
crowds  of  workmen  were  alone  strong  enough 
to  keep  at  bay  the  anti-Semite  and  clerical  gangs 
and  the  Nationalist  leaders  who  plotted  against 
the  Republican  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Republic  was  saved  that  time  by  the  workers. 
Their  representatives  in  Parliament  secured  a 
very  important  position.  And  although  the 
principles  of  Socialism  did  not  allow  them  to 
take  office,  unless  they  "  betrayed "  their  con- 
stituents and  left  the  party,  their  advice  was 
paramount  in  general  politics  for  about  five 
years.  The  three  great  reforms  due  to  the  Rad- 
ical system, — the  law  on  associations  involving 
the  dissolution  of  monastic  orders  and  the  sup- 
pression of  religious  education,  the  separation 
of  the  churches  from  the  state,  and  the  re- 
purchase of  part  of  the  railroads  by  the  state, 
— as  well  as  the  two  great  reforms  still  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  old-age  pensions  and  the 
income  tax, — were  inspired  by,  and  could  be 
carried  only  with  the  help  of,  the  Socialists. 

Meanwhile,  the  syndicates  increased  _  in 
power;  but  they  were  disappointed  in  finding 
that,  in  spite  of  their  large  political  influ- 
ence, their  professional  and  social  claims 
were  not  kindly  considered.    As  soon  as  the 


anti-clerical  reforms  had  been  carried  out, 
"  there  was  a  sudden  stay  in  legislation,  the 
social  reforms  on  the  Radical  program  were 
not  pushed  on,  and  the  men  and  parties  in 
office  contented  themselves  with  making  ma- 
terial profit  out  of  their  moral  power." 
Hitherto  the  syndicates  had  not  contemplated 
^  seriously  the  ''  possibility  of  securing  decisive 
'  reforms  by  way  of  revolutionary  proceed- 
ings " ;  but  by  and  by  the  idea  was  propa- 
gated that  "  a  general  strike  would  be  able 
to  overthrow  the  present  social  system  in 
case  the  pre-parliamentary  regime  should 
fail  to  improve  the  situation  of  the  work- 
ing classes." 

When  the  Socialist  party  failed  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  proletarian  class 
against  the  political  and  social  sway  of  capi- 
talism, the  syndicates  reorganized  their 
forces.  The  small  local  syndicates  united*  in 
large  "  industrial  federations  " ;  and  all  of 
the  latter  "joined  in  a  general  central  organ 
called  the  Confederation  Generale  du  Tra- 
vail, usually  abbreviated  C.  G.  T.  Though 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  government  has 
legally  the  power  to  dissolve  this  body,  "  the 
C.  G.  T.  is  so  strong  that  no  government 
and  no  majority  in  Parliament  dares  to  do 
so."  Its  influence  on  the  political  affairs  of 
the  country  is  "  great  enough  to  inspire  the 
fear  of  revolution."  The  material  position 
of  the  officials  of  the  C.  G.  T.  is  unpretend- 
ing, so  that  they  have  no  personal  interest 
in  avoiding  conflicts  with  the  state.  In  most 
of  the  federations  the  active  leaders  devote 
themselves  to  propaganda,  and  "  are  likely  to 
have  prepared  for  co-operation  in  case  of 
political  troubles  large  crowds  of  people  not 
yet  enlisted  in  the  syndicates."  There  is 
evidence  that  the  army  and  the  employees  of 
the  posts,  telegraphs,  and  railroads  have  been 
afifected  by  syndicate  propaganda ;  and  future 
strikes  will,  it  is  confidently  expected,  have 
dififerent  endings  from  those  of  recent 
months.    To  quote  Mr.  Ular: 

The  present  course  of  events,  however,  seems 
to  indicate  that,  instead  of  being  the  collabora- 
tors of  public  administration,  the  state  employ- 
ees will  become  the  collaborators  of  social  revo- 
lution by  joining,  or  at  least  by  co-operating 
on  the  same  lines  with,  the  labor  federations.  If 
the  parties  in  office  prove  unable  or  unwilling 
to  prevent  the  joining  of  these  two  immense 
forces  by  an  open  reconciliation  with  the  state 
employees,  the  general  social  situation  will 
rapidly  grow  worse.  Solidarity  and  mutual 
aid  between  workmen  and  officials  will  pre- 
vail, and  it  will  be  impossible  to  content  one 
group  without  complying  with  the  claims  of 
the  other. 
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PACIFYING"   RUSSIA   IN   THE   OLD  WAY. 


** '  I  ^HE  government  of  constitutional 
Russia  has  not  adopted  any  other 
measures  than  those  invented  by  the  old 
regime,  because  it  has  not  mcned  away  from 
the  view-point  of  the  latter.  All  the  cul- 
tural interests  of  the  people  have  been  left 
subordinated  to  the  interests  of  the  so-called 
safety  of  the  empire,  and  now,  as  then,  all 
the  threads  of  the  governmental  apparatus 
are  centered  in  the  almighty  Ministry  (<f  the 
Interior." 

In  these  words  a  writer.  Dr.  S.  Kotiyarev- 
ski,  in  the  Moscow  weekly,  Aloskovski  Yez- 
henedyelnik,  characterizes  the  present  period 
in  the  Empire  of  the  Czar.  Continuing,  he 
says: 

The  program  of  pacification,  which  the  gov- 
ernment promised  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
first  Duma,  has  obviously  been  fulfilled.  Every 
impartial  observer  must  admit  that  we  have  no 
more  political  strikes,  armed  revolts,  or  agra- 
rian disorders.  Robberies  and  murders,  to  be 
sure,  still  occur,  but  not  from  political  motives. 
The  same  observer  will,  however,  acknowledge 
that  if  the  malady  has  superficiallj'  disappeared 
the  causes  whicli  had  given  birth  to  it  remained 
unchanged;  that  the  attitude  shown  in  the  years 
i905-'o6  has  not  been  suppressed,  and  that  all 
the  fundamental  needs  of  the  people  have  re- 
mained unsatisfied.  Can  we,  therefore,  speak, 
under  such  circumstances,  of  pacification?  Yes, 
indeed,  if  we  take  it  in  the  sense  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  understood  it.  But  the  latter  has 
undertaken  to  struggle  merely  with  the  symp- 
toms. 

The  writer   continues   to   show    that   the 

everlasting  setting  off  of  this  "  safety  of  the 


empire  "  against  civil  liberty  and  cultural 
interests  is  "  propitious  to  a  purely  anarchis- 
tic attitude  and  anarchistic  ideas." 

Russian  society  has  always  felt  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  enemy  of  the  people,  not  the 
guardian  of  its  rights  and  of  national  culture. 
Russia  is  pacified,  but  the  horizon  is  darkened 
by  an  impenetrable  mist,  and  the  future  is  un- 
veiled before  us  only  through  the  presentiment 
of  new  calamities.  The  unsettled  economic 
forces  and  the  pressing  cultural  problems  are 
growing  more  and  more  troublesome.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  we  were  turning  around  in  an  en- 
chanted circle,  where  everything  is  tied  down 
and  where  the  triple  load  of  lawlessness,  ignor- 
ance, and  poverty  drags  the  enfeebled  country 
to  the  bottom.  As  to  tlie  foreign  situation,  the 
recent  occurrences  have  laid  it  bare  even  to  the 
blindfolded.  The  balance  of  the  world  was 
dceplv  shaken,  first  of  all  because  the  weight  of 
Russia  liad  extremely  lightened  in  the  interna- 
tional scales. 

The  greatest  crime  in  the  present  tactics 
of  pacification,  concludes  the  editorial,  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  the  national  organism 
is  treated  as  "  a  passive  mass  which  can  be 
molded  arbitrarily  into  any  shape  whatever." 

The  government  does  not  believe,  and  per- 
haps is  not  aljle  to  believe,  that  a  healthy  society 
can  itself  work  out  means  to  counteract  decom- 
posing anarchical  influences.  .  .  .  The  deep- 
est motives  of  the  fatal  tactics  of  the  govern- 
inent  seem  to  be  that  it  does  not  believe  in  the 
real  and  lasting  vital  powers  of  the  people,  but 
in  the  relative  and  transient  forms  of  its  social 
and  political  life.  How  soon  shall  we  feel  the 
dead  point  crossed  and  the  stream  of  Russian 
life  pour  into  the  new  channel? 


PEACE-ON  A  WAR  FOUNDATION. 


TN  our  March  issue  we  printed  an  article 
with  the  suggestive  title  "  Armies,  the 
Real  Peace  Promoters."  In  the  June  number 
of  the  Open  Court  (Chicago)  the  editor  of 
that  journal.  Dr.  Carus,  also  puts  forth  the 
view  that  peace,  to  be  solid,  must  rest  on  a 
war  foundation.  Exposing  the  weakness  of 
the  arguments  of  the  peace-at-any-price  advo- 
cates, he  says : 

It  is  truly  a  noble  task  to  appear  as  a  peace- 
maker in  this  world  of  quarrels,  but  woe  to  the 
peacemaker  who  steps  in  like  a  sheep  between 
the  lion  and  the  tiger,  or  to  the  gosling  who 
interferes  with  the  hawk  and  the  eagle.  No  one 
has  a  right  to  appear  as  a  peacemaker  except 
he  be  a  man  of  power.  To  bring  peace  on  earth 
is  a  great  ideal,  but  in  order  to  deserve  it  we 


nuist  acquire  the  strength  to  perform  the  grand 
ofiicc.     .     .     . 

Xo  nation  will  be  minded  unless  she  has  the 
power  to  make  good  her  demands. 

Referring  to  the  second  National  Peace 
Congress,  held  at  Chicago  in  May  last,  Dr. 
Carus  remarks  that  "  the  general  tone  of  the 
speeches  was  denunciatory  of  war,  of  its 
preparations,  and  of  all  that  belongs  to  war." 
President  Taft  sent  a  letter  in  which  was  the 
paragraph  :  "  The  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  avoiding  war  under  all  circumstances  ex- 
cept those  plainly  inconsistent  with  honor 
and  its  highest  welfare  has  been  made  so  clear 
to  the  world  as  hardly  to  need  stateinent  at 
my  hands."     No  one,  says  Dr.  Carus.  could 
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find  fault  with  any  peacemaker  who  bore  in 
mind  this  exception  ;  but  "  the  spirit  of  the 
Peace  Congress  tended  in  another  direction. 
It  denounced  all  war,  and  proposed  peace  at 
any  price."  President  David  Starr  Jordan 
reminded  the  Congress  that  Rome  perished 
for  want  of  men  Avho  could  fight.  "  The 
main  cause  of  her  downfall,"  says  Dr.  Carus, 
"  was  exactly  that  state  of  things  which  our 
men  of  peace  want  to  bring  about.  The 
Romans  had  become  a  peaceful  nation  and 
had  forgotten  how  to  fight." 

Many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest ;  and 
Dr.  Carus  cites  from  a  pamphlet  distributed 
at  the  meeting,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Jefferson,  of  New  York  City,  in  which 
that  writer  ridicules,  in  very  sarcastic  lan- 
guage, the  men  of  peace  who  do  not  favor 
disarmament: 

If  you  ask  this  new  peacemaker  how  war  can 
be  escaped,  his  reply  is,  "  Only  by  colossal  arm- 
ies and  gigantic  navies."  Lj-ddite  shells  and 
twelve-inch  guns  are  the  only  guarantees  of 
peace.  Nations  not  cased  in  armor  inevitably 
fly  at  one  another's  throats,  but  when  dressed 
in  steel  plate  they  coo  like  doves.  Every  battle- 
ship, therefore,  is  a  nail  in  the  coffin  of  war. 
Twenty-six-thousand-ton  battleships  are  spikes ; 
and  no  spike  is  too  long  when  you  are  trying 
to  box  up  the  devil.  Cruisers  and  torpedo-boats 
are  messengers  of  good-will.  A  naval  cruise 
cements  nations  together  wonderfully.  .  .  . 
The  President,  when  he  asks  for  new  battle- 
ships, is  aglow  with  enthusiasm  for  peace. 
Every  Congressman  who  votes  additional  mil- 
lions for  cruisers  and  torpedoes  does  so  in  the 
conviction  that  in  this  way  he  is  sounding  the 
death-knell  of  war. 

One  of  the  peacemakers  thus  denounced 
was  Gen.  Frederick  D.  Grant,  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  address,  said: 

I  believe  it  behooves  tlie  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  maintain  their  army  and  their  navy  in  an 
efficient  condition ;  and  I  believe  that  12-inch 
guns  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  with  a  well-drilled  body  of  men  in  this 
country,  will  do  far  more  toward  maintaining 
peace  than  all  the  talk  that  all  the  good  people 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  world  could  do  in 
times  that  arc  not  strenuous.     .     .     . 

Dr.  Carus  says  of  this  address  that  what 
the  General  said  "  was  so  sensible  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  upset  his  statements." 

The  peace-at-any-price  advocates  are  wont 
to  take  credit  for  the  fact  that  wars  are  now 
less  frequent  than  in  former  centuries;  but, 
as  Dr.  Carus  sa)'s,  this  is  not  due  to  the 
propaganda  of  peace  congresses,  but  "  because 
both  statesmanship  and  war  are  now  con- 
ducted with  method  and  have  become  sci- 
ences." 

The  condition  of  civic  peace  in  our  large 


centers  of  population  is  due  solely  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  cities  have  the  means  to 
enforce  order  at  any  moment.  There  is  an 
enormous  resource  of  reserve  power  which 
is  never  utilized,  but  "  whose  very  existence 
insures  peace  and  order.  .  .  .  The  same 
is  true  of  international  safety.  There  are  no 
pirates  now  on  the  high  seas  because  they 
could  not  live  in  the  presence  of  modern  war- 
ships." 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  factor  tending  to 
abolish  war  is  its  cost. 

War  is  daily  becoming  more  expensive.  In 
the  ages  of  club  law  war  was  comparatively 
cheap.  Every  baron  or  robber  knight  could 
start  a  feud  without  any  more  risk  than  the 
bones  of  his  retainers.  .  .  .  But  nowadays 
the  mere  mobilization  of  an  army  devours  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  daily,  not  to  speak 
of  the  incalculable  losses  caused  by  the  interrup- 
tion of  commerce  and  trade.  War  has  grown 
less  because  the  great  powers  cannot  afford  to 
go  to  war,  and  they  gladly  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity of  arbitration. 

Another  important  step  in  the  abolition  of 
war  is  in  the  augmentation  of  the  rights  of 
neutrals.  But  "  there  is  only  one  way  for 
neutrals  to  assert  themselves :  they  must  com- 
pel, by  military  and  naval  forces,  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  to  respect  their  rights." 

Dr.  Carus  cites  some  misleading  statements 
put  forth  by  the  Peace  Congress,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Luxein- 
burg,  and  Norway  have  been  neutralized, — 
"  a  statement  for  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  authority."  Also  that  organized 
labor  is  against  militarism.  This  is  true 
enough;  "but  organized  labor  itself  is  mili- 
tant. If  there  were  no  militia  in  this  coun- 
try and  no  standing  army,  organized  labor 
would  have  an  easy  time  to  dictate  terms 
where  it  now  clamors  for  arbitration." 

For  a  nation  to  disarm  or  to  wilfully 
weaken  itself  is  to  play  the  part  of  the  lamb 
and  to  give  itself  over  to  the  wolf.  The  high- 
est ideal  is  the  spread  of  good-will  on  earth ; 
but  it  is  worthless  unless  it  is  accompanied 
with  manliness  and  strength,  unless  our  good- 
will is  backed  by  the  determination  to  fight 
for,  yea,  even  to  give  our  lives  for,  our  ideals. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  Cromwell's  words: 
"  Trust  in  God  and  keep  your  powder  dry." 

The  last  resolution  passed  by  the  Peace 
Congress  deinanded  immediate  disarmament 
and  obligatory  arbitration,  but  no  provision 
was  made  in  case  some  nation  would  not  sub- 
mit. "  How,"  asks  Dr.  Carus,  would  an 
international  Hague  tribunal  enforce  its  de- 
cision if  the  universal  principle  were  adopted 
of  peace  at  any  price? 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

PARA-A  lYPICAL  KXAMPLi:  OF  SOUTH 

ami:rican  pro(,ri:ss. 


THE  people  of  the  United  States  have  he- 
come  so  familiar  with  remarkable  in- 
stances of  development  in  so  many  of  their 
own  cities  that  they  are  apt  to  iorgvt  that 
other  countries  of  the  New  World  are  also 
"  marchintj  on."  Ask  the  averaj:;e  American 
where  Para  is  and  he  will  probably  say : 
"  Para?  Why  that's  where  the  rubber  comes 
from."  And  this  will  be  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  inquiry.  Yet 
this  region  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  and  Major  J.  Orton  Kerbey, 
formerly  United  States  Consul  at  Para,  writ- 
ing in  the  Bulletin  of  the  International 
Union  of  the  American  Republics,  reports 
that  "  the  State  of  Para  is  the  third  largest 
in  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  comprising  nearly 
one-seventh  of  it,  one-thirteenth  of  South 
America,  and  being  almost  as  great,  there- 
fore, as  two  Texases." 

In  speaking  of  Para  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguisli  between  the  State,  the  city,  and  the 
river  of  that  name.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  Humboldt  declared:  "The  valley 
of  the  Amazon  in  the  near  future  is  bound 
to  become  a  great  center  of  civilization  and 
the  world's  greatest  storehouse."  And  that 
this  future  is  certain  is,  in  Major  Kerbey's 
opinion,  "  quite  evident  to  those  who  exam- 
ine the  factors  in  the  case  carefully."  He 
describes  some  of  these  factors  thus: 

North  of  tlic  Amazon  the  State  possesses 
lands  hardly  explored  by  man.  but  worth  the 
l)est  efforts  of  tiie  pioneer  and  settler.  Here, 
bordering  on  tiie  Guianas,  is  a  rich  tableland, 
said  to  have  the  finest  climate  in  the  world.  It 
is  away  from  the  moisture  of  the  river,  high 
enough  to  escape  the  continued  heat  of  the  real 
tropics,  rich  in  rubber  and  liard  woods,  and 
with  a  fertile  soil  capable  of  producing  almost 
all  the  necessities  of  life.  .  .  .  South  of  the 
Amazon  is  a  region  better  known  historically 
and  industrially,  l)ut  still  scarcely  touched  when 
its  real  agricultural  capacity  is  considered.  .  .  . 
Its  natural  riches  have  begun  to  be  appreciated 
and  developed.  ...  A  railroad  has  been 
built  to  the  length  of  165  miles  toward  the  east ; 
another  is  buihling  for  112  miles  to  the  south- 
west; and  a  third  trunk  line,  westwafd  to  the 
heart  of  the  continent,  is  projected.  .  .  . 
This  great  region  has  at  present  a  population 
of  only  1,019,000,  less  than  three  to  the  square 
mile  .  .  .  the  State  of  Para  will  not  be 
crowded  when  it  has  a  productive  people  of 
73,000,000.  The  crops  that  will  grow  on  this 
land  are  those  of  the  tropic  and  subtropic  zone, 
in  addition  to  the  great  staples  of  rubber  and 
cacao,  such  as  tobacco,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar-cane, 
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THK   L.\TK    I'RHSIDENT    PENNA,    OF  BRAZIL.       :jj, 

(Who  Initiated  and  at  the  time  of  bis  death  j^j^s 
vigorously  carrying  out  the  policy  of  building  up 
Paia  as  a  great  port.)  '^  ' 

JOl 

rice,  many  cereals,  and   fruits.     There  are  itio 
immense  plains  wlicre  cattle  can  thrive.     .    (.)b- 

Para,  the  capital  of  the  State,  founded 'fcly 
the  Portuguese  in  161 5,  lies  on  the  right  b^ilc 
of  the  River  Para,  "  known  also  as  the  Gua- 
jara,  which  here  broadens  out  into  the  6tfy 
of  Guajara  before  it  adds  its  waters  to  the 
greater  stream  of  the  Amazon."  Its  offi- 
cial name  is  Santa  Maria  de  Belem  do  P^*!^*, 
but  is  usually  called  by  its  shorter  tettii, 
Belem,  among  the  Brazilians.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  city  was  one  of  the  "  p^t-^' 
schemes  of  the  late  President  Penna,  wh(iie 
decease  we  have  to  chronicle  this  month. 

Para  lies  about  86  miles  from  the  Atlantic. 
"The  commerce  of  over  40,000  miles ^^f 
navigable  waterways  passes  through  the 
port."  The  immensity  of  the  Amazon  needs 
constant  repetition  to  keep  the  facts  vvell.''in 
mind.  ,,, 

For  1000  miles  the  least  depth  is  60  feet ;  and 
there  is  an  average  depth  of  150  feet.  The 
amount  of  water  poured  into  the  Atlantic  »is 
four  times  that  from  the  Mississippi.  .  ni'  . 
It  is  a  modest  comparison  that  the  valley  of  ithe 
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Amazon  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Mississippi 
between  the  AUeghanies  and  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. 

The  port  is  "  one  of  the  busiest  in  the 
world." 

The  water  alongside  the  present  docks  gives 
accommodation  for  vessels  with  a  draught  of 
24  feet ;  but  when  the  construction  of  the  new 
harbor  is  completed  a  permanent  depth  of  30.3 
feet  will  be  secured.  ...  To  construct  the 
port  works  a  company  has  been  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine  (United  States) 
with  a  capital  of  $17,500,000. 

The  three  great  products  composing  the 
exports  from  Para  are  rubber,  cacao,  and 
Brazilian  nuts;  but  "  many  other  indigenous 


products  are  added  to  make  the  complete  ton- 
nage of  the  foreign  commerce."  In  1907  the 
exports  from  Para  amounted  to  $31,500,000 
gold,  while  the  imports  amounted  during  the 
same  year  to  $10,650,000  gold. 

Within  the  city  there  are  similar  evidences 
of  rapid  progress. 

No  longer  ago  than  the  period  of  our  [the 
United  States]  Civil  War  Para  was  only  a  trop- 
ical trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 
To-day  it  has  a  population  of  200,000.  .  .  . 
The  streets  are  well  kept  and  in  good  repair ; 
electric  cars  reach  all  parts  of  the  city  and  ex- 
tend into  the  surrounding  country. 
Electric  lighting  is  general  throughout  the  city. 
There  are  telephones  and  telegraph  lines,  and  a 
submarine  cable  to  Europe  via  the  Azores. 


WHAT  THE  IDEAL  PHYSICIAN  SHOULD  BE  LIKE. 


r\OCTOR  F.  CATHELIN,  an  occa- 
sional  lecturer  in  the  schools  of  medi- 
cine in  Paris,  publishes  a  paper  in  the  Revue 
du  Alois  (Paris),  in  which  he  depicts  the 
modern  physician,  not  as  he  exactly  is,  but  as 
he  would  like  him  to  be,  as  he  himself  says. 
He  dwells  upon  the  question  of  the  suita- 
bility, in  point  of  character  and  conscience, 
of  any  candidate  for  the  honors  of  the  med- 
ical doctorate,  as  being  a  crucial  one  for  the 
public,  and  suggests  that  those  responsible 
for  the  acceptance  of  students  for  the  medi- 
cal profession  care  little  enough  for  what  the 
doctor  terms  the  personal  harmonies  of  dis- 
position, provided  the  candidate  can  "  pull 
through  "  his  examinations. 

Doctor  Cathelin  maintains  that  no  person 
who  does  not  possess  certain  "  six  moral 
senses  "  should  attempt  to  enter  the  medical 
profession.  These  senses  are:  The  sense  of 
duty,  the  sense  of  responsibility,  the  sense  of 
kindness,  the  sense  of  manual  skill  (which  he 
subdivides  into  the  sense  of  boldness  and  the 
sense  of  prudence),  the  sense  of  beauty,  and 
the  social  role. 

The  sense  of  duty  toward  the  patient  is  the 
very  first  requisite  in  a  doctor.  Tliis  sense  can 
only  arise  from  a  positive  and  innate  altruism 
or  love  of  one's  fellow  creature, — a  quality  simi- 
lar to  that  which  moves  the  hospital-nurse  to 
devote  her  life  to  the  care  of  the  stricken. 
There  can  be  no  personal  sensitiveness,  nor  lack 
of  interest  in  details,  as  against  an  absorbing 
curiosity  that  complicated  cases  arouse.  And 
yet,  with  all  this  sense  of  duty  which  calls  for 
extreme  goodness  or  sensitiveness  of  heart,  he 
must  not  show  a  trace  of  emotion  when  his  duty 
calls  him  to  operate  on  a  McKinley,  a  Carnot, 


or  a  Frederick  II.  In  the  profession  the  word 
equality  has  certainly  found  a  lasting  place.  No 
matter  how  far  he  may  have  gone  in  his  pro- 
fession, or  how  rich  he  may  have  become,  if 
he  possess  this  sense  of  duty  in  his  heart,  he 
will  die  an  active  member  of  his  profession,  un- 
less old  age  prevents  him  working. 

In  the  matter  of  responsibility  a  doctor  must 
follow  the  traditional  advice, — namely,  t6  do 
as  he  ought  to  do,  no  matter  what  the  issue. 
No  doctor  can  be  held  responsible  for  results 
that  are  independent  of  his  zeal,  and  to  limit 
his  action  by  undue  legislation  is  to  put  a  stop 
to  scientific  medical  progress.  As  for  the  sense 
of  kindness,  it  is  certain  that  the  age  of  the 
brutal  surgeon  has  gone  by.  There  may  be  oc- 
casions when  it  is  desirable,  on  account  of  a 
surviving  family,  to  tell  a  patient  that  his  end 
is  approacliing.  But  in  the  generalitj'  of  cases, 
to  pretend  to  see  recovery  in  a  patient  is  often 
effective,  and  is  alwa3S  kind. 

The  proper  sense  of  manual  skill  in  a  phy- 
sician is  founded  on  reflective  audacit}^ — that 
is  to  say,  an  audacity  born  of  a  sincere  wish  to 
succeed,  and  of  common-sense.  Bold  doctors 
are  frequently  characterized  as  innovators.  It 
is  inconteslable,  nevertheless,  that  many  of  these 
doctors  prove  the  greatest.  Boldness  is  fre- 
quently the  difference  between  the  clever  and 
conscientious  surgeon  and  the  simple  operator 
or  dissector  who  has  grown  bold  through  in- 
difference. And  yet,  the  surgeon's  "nerve" 
must  always  be  kept  in  check  by  his  prudence. 
That  prudence  must  depend  much  on  his  intui- 
tion, without  which  a  doctor  is  a  public  calam- 
ity. Judgment  and  correct  intuition  must  be 
part  of  his  equipment.  His  sense  of  beauty 
must  really  be  a  sense  of  the  artistic,  an  anxiety 
to  execute  with  neatness  and  celerity;  without 
these  no  operations  can  be  said  to  be  correctly 
done,  either  from  tlie  point  of  view  of  medical 
science  or  from  that  of  the  patient.  But,  above 
all  things,  a  doctor  must  be  good  in  the  sense 
of  his  possessing  good  moral  qualifications.  His 
social  role,  therefore,  becomes  of  the  greatest 
importance. 
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FIVE  ci:nturii:s  of  thf  housi:  of  oranci:- 

NASSAU. 


npHF^  recent  birth  ot  an"  heir  to  the  thmiie 
■*■  of  HoUanil  makes  the  tollouinii 
resume  of  the  reigns  of  the  ancient  House 
of  Oran^^e-Nassau  of  special  aiul  timely  in- 
terest. We  coiulense  it  from  an  article  in 
the  Dutch  Review,  Onze  Eiiiw  (HaaiK-m), 
by  the  eminent  historian  Prof.  P.  j.  Hlok.. 
It  is  now  nearly  500  years  ago  since  the 
princely  families  of  Orange  and  Nassau  be- 
came intimately  associated  with  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  princes  of  Orange,  relatives  and  vassals 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  accompanied  tiie 
latter  into  the  Low  Countries  about  the  year 
1400,  and  at  nearly  the  same  time  the  Counts 
of  Nassau  had  transplanted  a  scion  of  their 
own  ancient  race  in  Brabant  and  Holland,  like- 
wise in  the  relation  of  vassal  of  the  Burgundian 
princes,  who  gradually  united  all  the  Nether- 
land  provinces  under  their  dominion.  From 
the  days  of  Philip  the  Bold  to  those  of  Philip 
II.,  "the  tyrant  from  Spain."  the  members  of 
both  families  served  the  1  louse  of  Burgundy  in 
positions  of  great  trust  and  honor,  both  mili- 
tary and  civil.  Then,  upon  the  extinction  of 
the  male  line  of  Chalons  and  the  marriage  of 
its  last  female  descendant  with  Henry  of  Nas- 
sau, the  two  houses  were  united  and  Henry's 
son  Rene  became  luir  to  the  title  and  rights  of 
Chalons  and  adupicd  the  proud  motto,  "  Je 
maintiendrai    Chal<>n>."      It    was    his    nephew, 


William  of  Orange-Nassau,  who,  in  1544,  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  lunperor  CharKs  V., 
entered  ui)on  the  ndieriianee  and  made  Rene's 
motto  his  own,  rendering  it  still  more  famous 
by  applying  it  to  the  maintenance  of  the  right-, 
and  liberties  of  the  people  whose  cause  he  had 
espoused.  Under  him  the  relation  between  the 
House  of  Orange  and  the  Netherlands  became 
still  mt)re  intimate  ami  strong  as  he  started 
them  upon  a  career  of  fame  and  power.  With- 
out his  extraordinary  gifts  of  brain  and  heart 
.\iva  and  Parma  would  have  gained  tiie  victory 
and  the  Repul)lic  of  the  Seven  Provinces  would 
have  perished  still-born. 

William  the  Silent,  the  father  of  the 
fatherland,  also  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
affection  that  so  closely  has  bound  the  state 
to  the  fainily  of  Orange,  the  House  ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  possessions  and  life  in 
order  to  secure  liberty  for  the  nation;  and 
that  raised  the  Netherlands  to  the  position 
which,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
made  the  little  republic  one  of  the  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe.  For  not  only  William  the 
Silent,  but  his  sons,  Maurits  and  Frederic 
Henry,  and  even  his  unfortunate  oldest  son, 
Philip  William,  his  daughters,  and  his  kin- 
dred of  the  House  of  Nassau,  at  that  time 
so  fecund, — all  shared  in  the  struggles  and 
sufferings   endured    during   the    fearful    con- 


William    tlie    Silent,    I'ltundHF    of 
the  Housi^. 


I'riiiee  Maurits.  who  fought   tb(» 
Spaniards. 


Prince  William,  who  heoame 
King  of  England. 
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William  IV.     To  him  greater  powers  were 
granted  than  to  any  of  his  predecessors. 

But  after  four  short  years  death  took  from 
him  the  burden  which  he  had  never  been  able 
to  carry.  With  the  accession  of  his  son,  Wil- 
liam v.,  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  were  once 
more  aroused;  but,  though,  like  his  father,  al- 
most Sovereign  Prince  of  the  Netherlands,  he 
also  proved  too  weak  for  the  task,  so  that  in- 
stead of  returning  the  affection  of  the  patriots 
tliat  party  conceived  a  bitter  hatred  both  for 
liimself  and  the  system  of  government  he  rep- 
resented. The  fourth  war  with  England  threat- 
ened to  end  with  the  deposition  of  the  Prince 
when  his  authority  as  Stadtholder  was  restored 
by  Prussian  bayonets.  The  name  of  Orange 
1)ecame  once  more  a  party  cry  till,  in  January, 
1795.  it  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  people, 
the  Prince  and  his  house  fled  the  country,  and 
the  unhappy  period  arrived  of  the  French  dom- 
ination, followed  by  the  utter  loss  of  the  na- 
tional independence. 

With  the  fall  of  the  House  of  Orange 
fortune  seemed  utterly  to  have  deserted  the 
nation,  nor  could  the  House  itself  thrive  out- 
side the  Netherlands,  and  the  separation  of 
the  two  seemed  likely  to  be  perpetual. 

•A.  restoration  of  the  House,  proposed  during 
tlie  period  of  the  so-called  Batavian  Republic, 


QUEEN    WILHFXMIXA    AND    THE    LITTLE    PRINCESS 
JULIANA. 

(From  a   anapshot  taken  by   the  rrince  Consort.) 

test  with  the  mighty  world  power  of  Spain. 
The  history  of  the  world  furnishes  few 
heroes  and  statesmen  equal  to  them. 

If  the  more  passionate  Maurits,  in  one  la- 
mentable instance,  the  beheading  of  the  older 
Barneveldt.  seemed  guilty  of  injustice,  the  gent- 
ler Frederic  ceased  not  in  his  endeavors  to 
remedy  whatever  wrong  and  injustice  might 
have  been  done,  and  brought  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  opposing  parties,  whose  mutual 
embitterment  had  threatened  to  divide  the  na- 
tion hopelessly.  Frederic's  only  son,  William 
II.,  the  fourth  Stadtholder  of  the  Republic,  who 
seemed  to  have  inherited  all  the  civic  and  mili- 
tary virtues  of  his  great  predecessors,  passed 
awaj'  before  his  t\vent)--hfth  year,  leaving  be- 
hind a  still  unborn  son.  the  future  William  III., 
and  his  country  rent  by  party  strife.  But  in 
those  darkest  days  which  the  House  of  Orange 
had  yet  experienced  the  people  did  not  for  a 
moment  forget  "  the  little  prince,"  and  again 
and  again  the  cry  went  up :  "  Yet  shall  he  be  our 
Stadtholder !  "  in  spite  of  the  State  party  which 
had  become  bitterly  hostile  to  the  ancient  house. 
.\nd  when,  in  1672.  the  terrible  crisis  came,  the 
nation  found  a  deliverer  from  the  power  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  William  III.  at  the  same  time 
that  he  became  the  champion  of  liberty  also 
for  England.  But  William  III.  died  child- 
less, and  the  young  Frisian  Prince  of  Nassau, 
John  William  Friso,  to  whom  the  right  to  the 
name  of  Orange  was  disputed,  succeeded  to  the 
Stadtholdership.  But  he  was  removed  in  the 
flower  of  his  manhood,  though  at  Malplaquet, 
one  of  the  fiercest  battles  ever  fought  on  Bel- 
gian soil,  he  had  shown  himself  a  worthy  heir 
of  the  military  prowess  of  his  renowned 
fathers. 

Nearly  half  a  century  after  the  death  of 
William  in.  the  cry,  "  Long  live  Orange!  ''    ^^^^  william  hi.  of  Holland,  father  of  the 
was  raised  once  more,  and  now  in  favor  of  present  queen. 
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was  prevented  by  Napoleon  I.  The  only  son  of 
tlie  expatriated  Prince  accepted  compensation 
as  rnler  of  the  principality  of  Fulda,  and  there 
became  one  of  tlie  strongest  opponents  of  the 
universal  usurper.  When  fortune  turned  its 
hack  alsi)  upon  Napoleon,  Prince  William,  sup- 
ported by  his  noble  motlier.  \\  illielmina  of 
Prussia,  at  once  entered  into  relations  with  the 
powers  for  the  liberation  of  the  Dutch  prov- 
inces from  the  I'rench  yoke.  But  even  before 
tlie  powers  took  action,  I  logendorp  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  already  tliri)wn  olT  the  yoke  and  re- 
called tlie  Prince,  lie  returned,  but,  instead  of 
as  Stadtholder,  as  he  had  anticipated,  he  was 
soon  proclaimed  King  of  tiie  Netherlands,  with 
the  title  William  1.  Ihe  battle  of  Waterloo,  in 
wiiich  his  eldest  son  showed  iiimself  worthy  of. 
the  military  fame  of  his  fathers,  conhrmed  Wil- 
liam in  liis  position.  When  in  1832  the  separa- 
tion between  the  Northern  and  Southern  prov- 
inces was  effected  by  the  erection  of  the  King- 
dom of  Belgium,  William  I.,  no  longer  the 
beloved  Prince,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son, 
William  II.  And  the  latter,  in  1848,  yielding  to 
the  people's  will,  surrendered  his  almost  abso- 
lute po.>er  and  submitted  to  the  limitation  of 
his  authority  by  the  recently  adopted  constitu- 
tion. When,  after  his  death,  in  1849,  William 
111.  came  to  the  throne  the  Netherlands  had  a 
constitution  that  kept  unworthy  rulers  under 
restraint  without  depriving  a  just  King  of 
proper  influence  in  national  affairs. 

The    House   of   Orange,   which    In    1848 
was  still  so  rich  in  princely  progeny,  lost  one 


after  another  its  members  of  the  male  sex, 
so  that  thirty  years  afterwards  King  William 
stood  well  nigh  alone.  There  was  lianger 
that  in  comparatively  short  time  some  one 
or  other  of  the  more  or  less  distant  foreign 
relatives,  unacquainted  with  the  C(juntry  01 
the  people,  scarcely  even  known  to  the  lat- 
ter, might  ascend  the  throne  by  right  of  in- 
heritance, an  occurrence  that  might  easily 
have  led  to  a  general   European  war. 

Then  the  old  King  married  again,  espousing 
Princess  lunma  of  Waldeck,  wlio  soon  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  while  at  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Wilhelmina,  a  load  of  anxiety  was  re- 
moved from  tlie  nation's  heart.  At  the  death 
of  the  King,  in  l8yo,  iiis  beloved  daughter  sue 
ceeded  to  the  throne  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
her  wise  and  gentle  mother,  soon  made  the 
name  of  Orange  as  beloved  as  of  old. 

After  Wilhelmina's  marriage  to  the  man 
of  her  choice,  the  hopes  of  the  Dutch  people 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  noble  House  of 
Orange  was  reawakened,  only  to  be  again 
and  again  disappointed,  till  fear  for  the 
future  of  the  House  and  for  the  nation  it- 
self was  once  more  aroused.  This  became  so 
great  that  there  was  talk  even  of  setting  up 
a  new  republic.  That  fear  vanished  at  the 
happy  birth  of  the  Princess  Juliana. 


ZEPPELIN'S  *' CONQUEST"  OF  THE  AIR. 


\  LONG,  descriptive  article  on  his  aero- 
■^^  nautic  e.xperiences  and  ideas  by  Count 
Zeppelin  appears  in  the  Fall  Mall  Mai^azine. 
It  is  fully  illustrated  with  pictures  of  the 
various  Zeppelin  airships  at  different  stages 
of  their  flights. 

Count  Zeppelin  has,  naturally,  no  doubt 
as  to  the  future  of  aerial  navigation  being 
with  the  big  airship,  and  not  with  the  aero- 
plane, though  he  does  not  deny  that  the  lat- 
ter "  may  be  of  great  use  within  narrow  lim- 
its." The  first  necessity  for  a  long  airship 
voyage  is  two  independently  working  motors, 
each  with  its  own  propeller.  There  can 
never  be  a  motor  absolutely  free  from  risk 
of  failure,  and  the  failure  of  an  airship  motor 
is  obviously  more  dangerous  than  the  stop- 
page of  a  locomotive  engine,  for  instance.  It 
is  often  argued  that  "  Zeppelins  "  (the  word 
is  now  used  as  denoting  all  large  airships) 
cannot  ascend  to  great  altitudes  like  smaller 
and  lighter  ships.  The  real  question,  how- 
ever, says  the  Count,  is  how  far  the  ship  can 
spare  weight  or  ballast  in  relation  to  its  orig- 
inal carrying  capacity.      And  in  the  matter 


of  rising  to  great  heights  the  large  airship 
has  always  the  advantage  over  the  smaller 
ones. 

The  Count  denies  the  statement  made  by 
certain  newspapers  that  he  proposes  building 
an  airship  to  carry  a  hundred  passengers, 
"  although  such  a  inonster  is  by  no  means  be- 
yond the  resources  of  modern  technical  sci- 
ence." Airships  running  forty  miles  an  hour, 
and  covering  2000  miles  in  two  days,  or, 
traveling  at  a  lower  speed,  4CXK)  miles  in  four 
and  a  half  days,  are  in  the  already  visible 
future.  Navif^ation  of  the  air,  he  insists,  is 
more  difficult  than  navigation  of  rivers  or 
seas.  For  one  reason,  the  aerial  navigator 
has  mountains  to  contend  with,  and  at  night, 
or  during  fog,  he  must  steer  his  ship  either 
high  above  or  far  from  such  dangers.  Maps, 
however,  are  now  available  show  ing  ail  such 
elevations.  In  crossing  mountains  it  is  wise 
to  choose  the  lowest  and  broadest  passes,  and 
(jnce  airships  cease  to  be  a  novelty  aerial 
mountain  traffic  will  have  to  be  properly 
regulated. 

Count  Zeppelin  has  much  to  say  of  the  air- 
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THE    KAISER    AND   COUNT    ZEPPELIN. 

(From  a  photograph  t.iken  after  the  first  successful 
flight  of  the   Zeppelin    airship.) 

ship  as  the  advance-agent  of  civilization,  en- 
abling man  to  open  up  hitherto  little  known 
and  half-explored  regions  of  the  globe.  In 
time,  moreover,  probably  they  will  be  able 
to  make  use  of  favorable  winds.  Meteorology 
has  already  made  great  progress  in  predict- 
ing the  direction  of  winds,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  Scientific  Air  Naviga- 
tion, under  its  president,  Professor  Herge- 
sell,  of  Strasburg,  is  trying  to  have  more 
observation-stations  established  over  the  civil- 
ized world,  while  the  director  of  another 
German  meteorological  station  makes  special 
observations  for  the  use  of  airships.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  prevailing  winds  at  sea  is  still 
more  important,  although  "  the  airships  of 
the  immediate  future  are  not  likely  to  adven- 
ture much  more  than  seven  hundred  miles 
over  the  sea." 

Speaking  of  the  objection  made  to  his  air- 
ship on  the  ground  of  its  costliness,  the  Count 
says  that  this  has  been  much  exaggerated, 
and  that  the  cost  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  gain  in  opening  up  fresh  territory 
or  in  war  being  able  to  inform  the  general 


or  admiral  of  hostile  movements.  Airship 
communication  between  Berlin  and  Copen- 
hagen would  already,  he  thinks,  pay  lo  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  To  prohibit 
international  airship  communication  is  im- 
possible, he  says,  but  "  the  effect  of  airships 
will  rather  be  to  create  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  nations  "  than  to  set  them  all 
against  one  another.  Airshipping  must  in 
time  be  regulated  by  international  treaty,  and 
the  points  fixed  from  which  the  ships  bound 
for  foreign  countries  must  start  and  those  at 
which  they  must  land.  Air-navigators  will 
also  obtain  from  consuls  proper  ships'  papers 


THE  PROPOSED  GARAGE  FOR  ZEPPELIN  AIRSHIPS. 

(So  convinced  is  Germany  that  the  aeroplane  and 
the  dirigible  balloon  are  to  be  used  it;  wartime  that 
she  lias  planned  a  garage  to  be  devoted  to  Zeppelin 
airships   only.) 

before  starting,  giving  number  of  passengers, 
quantity  of  post,  merchandise,  etc.,  just  as 
sea-going  ships  do  now.  The  Count  does 
not  think  that  frontiers,  passport  systems, 
and  customs  regulations  will  disappear  before 
the  airship,  but  merely  that  it  will  call  into 
existence  a  new  and  complicated  set  of  inter- 
national rules  and  regulations. 
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r  UST  how  far  the  stage  is  universal  anJ, 
■^  on  the  other  hand,  liow  far  the  expres- 
sion of  human  emotion  and  passion  is  condi- 
tioned by  race  training,  anti  national  life,  is 
discussed  by  the  famous  Italian  actor  lom- 
mjLso  Salvini  in  a  long,  analytical  article 
which  appears  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Siiddeutuhf  Monutshtfte.  (Munich).  No 
matter  how  highly  eilucated  an  audience  may 
be,  says  Signor  Salvini,  it  u  ill  "  only  with 
difficulty  be  seized  in  its  innermost  heart  by  a 
passion  foreign  to  its  mode  of  living."  Elab- 
orating this  idea,  the  Italian  artist  continues: 

Tlie  members  of  the  audience  may  admire 
the  idea,  disposition,  and  thoughts  and  praise 
the  execution,  but  they  will  only  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  succeed  in  feeling  its  living  pulse. 
If,  for  instance,  an  Italian  or  a  German  sees  a 
comedy,  the  subject-matter  and  characters  of 
which  bear  a  definite  local  French  stamp,  he 
may  consider  the  manner  of  acting  e.xcellent, 
he  may  perhaps  be  surprised  by  the  natural- 
ness with  which  the  actors  perform  their  parts, 
or  entranced  by  the  elegance  of  the  costumes, 
the  clever  manners,  and  the  graceful,  attractive 
forms  of  the  actresses,  .^s  a  foreigner,  how- 
ever, he  will  not  properly  feel  himself  at  home. 
■  Everj'thing  will  appear  to  him  as  forced  and 
studied,  and  he  will  finally  exclaim,  "  It  is  not 
true  to  life  at  all."  If  afterward  he  sees  a 
French  tragedy  matters  will  becoine  still  worse. 
The  abominable  "  .Mexandrine  "  will  torture  his 
ear  and  deprive  him  ef  all  illusion. 

In  general,  according  to  Signor  Salvini, 
French  actors  are  true  in  the  art  of  acting 
"  only  within  a  certain  sphere;  if  that  sphere 
is  overstepped, — /.  i.,  if  a  certain  passion  be- 
comes dramatic,  serious,  and  violent, — they 
assume  a  declamatory  manner  which  we  Ital- 
ians consider  as  being  in  bad  taste." 

Of  course,  I  concede  e.xceptions.  As  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  we  are.  while  in  general  not 
especially  clever  and  ctTective  in  comedy,  more 
true  in  drama  and  tragedy.  The  Germans  are 
much  more  diligent  than  the  actors  of  the  Latin 
people.  They  penetrate  nnich  more  deeply  into 
the  parts  they  play,  and  execute  them  exactly, 
but  they  lack  the  fire  and  grace  of  representa- 
tion. 

Englishmen,  and  women  also,  we  are  told, 

have  the  same  excellent  points  and  the  same 

faults. 

With  them  everything  is  form  and  accurate- 
ness  in  the  representation  of  characters.  They 
are  extremely  conscientious  and  exact  in  their 
delivery,  well  versed  in  everything  that  concerns 
decorations  and  costumes,  but  there  is  hardly 
found  among  them  a  vivid  impulse,  fire  or 
spontaneity  of  artistic  feeling.  They  have  had 
great  actors,  as,  for  example,  Garrick,  Ma- 
cready,    Kemble,    Edmund    Kean,    and    finally 


Irving.  Such  artists,  however,  have  been  satis- 
fied to  (jbtain  the  applause  of  a  public  that 
spoke  the  same  language  and  ha<l  the  same 
tendency  of  mind  as  themselves. 

The  proper  investigators  and  pioneers  of 
dramatic  art,  the  Italian  star  maintains,  are 
the  Italians  and  the  Frenchmen.  To  them 
has  been  given  the  honor  to  have  been  appre- 
ciated and  to  have  gained  applause  in  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and,  while  using  their 
own  language,  to  have  appeared  together 
w  ith  actors  that  spoke  another  idiom.  The 
North  American  actors,  he  believes,  possess 
the  excellencies  of  the  European  artists  and  a 
striving  after  natural  representation. 

If  they  would  bestow  more  consideration  to 
the  study  of  parts  and  more  care  to  their  repre- 
sentation, as  they  already  possess  a  clear,  in- 
cisive diction,  they  would  have  the  honor  to 
belong  to  the  first  representatives  of  dramatic 
art.  But  they  study  only  superficially,  perform 
everything  in  a  desultory  manner,  and  therefore 
do  not  reach  the  highest  pinnacles  of  art.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  also  have  had  estimable  artists, 
a  Forrest,  a  Davenport,  a  Wallack,  a  McCul- 
lough,  a  Booth,  a  Barrett,  and  others,  but  they 
also  had  to  compromise  in  rendering  works 
that  are  not  national  and  thus  laid  themselves 
open  to  foreign  influences. 

Where,  asks  Signor  Salvini,  is  to  be  found 
a  poet  who  does  not  show  the  exclusively  na- 
tional note?  In  England,  he  replies,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Avon, — Shakespeare!  Shake- 
speare is  the  world  poet. 

Shakespeare  shows  in  his  works  no  exclusive 
nationality.  He  knows  how  to  speak  to  all 
hearts,  to  all  intellects.  He  was  not  satisfied 
to  copy  and  render  the  special  peculiarities  of 
the  character  and  customs  of  his  people,  but 
depicted  only  men  as  they  arc  and  as  they  will 
be  in  the  whole  world.  In  "  Macbeth  "  he  pre- 
sents himself  as  Scotchman,  in  "Hamlet"  as 
Dane,  in  "  Merchant  of  Venice  "  and  in  "  Othel- 
lo "  as  Venetian,  in  "Julius  Caesar"  and  in 
"  Coriolanus  "  as  Roman, — to  speak  briefly,  he 
changes  himself  with  the  subject  and  identifies 
himself  with  it ;  words,  thoughts,  pictures  exer- 
cise a  common  effect  to  produce  local  color  and 
characterise  the  personages  whom  he  represents. 
If  he  had  been  a  polyglot  he  would  have  em- 
ployed different  languages  according  to  the  lo- 
calities and  kinds  of  men  that  were  before  his 
mind.  In  this  way  also  modern  authors  ought 
to  produce  their  works,  ancl  in  this  way  actors 
should  represent  the  different  characters, — 
change  themselves,  try  to  penetrate  the  bones, 
nerves,  blood  of  the  character  to  be  represented, 
in  accordance  with  the  nationality. 

Why  Is  the  Drama  Declining? 

In  a  vigorous  article  In  a  recent  number 
of  Nor  J  und  Slid   (Berlin)    Herman   Bang 
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maintains  that  "  modern  life  is  slowly  but  ir- 
resistibly robbing  the  actors'  art  of  its  means 
of  expression."     He  says: 

Modern  hfe  is  regulated  by  the  working  of 
macliiner\-.  The  factor}-  and  production  en 
masse  are  its  aim  and  symbol.  The  great  body 
of  mankind,  too,  come  forth  from  the  kiln  of 
the  time  like  manufactured  articles, — the  second 
like  the  third,  the  third  like  the  739th.  Steadily 
spreading  education,  the  common  reading  (in- 
creasii:gl\'  ne.v^paper  reading),  the  greater  uni- 
frrmity  in  dress,  even  the  ever  widening  con- 
dition of  well-being,  which  puts  more  and  more 
people  on  a  level, — all  conduce  to  bring  about 
a  growing  outward  sameness  in  modern  society. 
This  tendency  is  intensified  by  the  unresting 
striving  for  outward  things,  in  which  all  must 
join,  and  which  leaves  the  individual  little  time 
or  strength  to  cultivate  his  inner  independence 
and  individualit\'.  The  fear  of  isolation,  of 
ridicule  and  scorn  ranges  him  among  the  mil- 
lions. We  all  adopt  a  common  demeanor  and 
a  common  aegis.  But  this  common  demeanor 
necessarily  assumes  a  dull  and  uniform  tint, 
since  it  springs  from  the  sole  striving  not  to 
appear  singular.  We  aim  at  a  imiformity  with- 
out noise.  For  noise  attracts  attention.  We 
adopt  a  manner  from  which  all  stronger  modes 
of  expression  are  excluded.  We  unconsciously 
restrict  our  motions,  exercise  precaution  even 
in  using  our  voice,  speaking  without  modula- 
tion or  rhythmic  change.  We  avoid  vivacity  of 
facial  expression  and  any  too  sudden  transition. 
We  all  do  this  every  day,  every  hour,  and  thus 
life  itself  effaces  the  only  means  of  expres- 
sion of  histrionic  art. 

The  actor  himself  lives  in   the  midst  of 


this  life,  with  direful  consequences  to  his  art, 
according  to  Herr  Bang: 

He  has  ceased  to  belong  to  a  caste ;  "  society  " 
has  long  since  accepted  him,  and,  as  a  member 
of  it,  he  gradually  in  his  daily  life  renounces 
the  means  of  his  art  himself.  But  when  he 
steps  upon  the  stage ;  when  he  is  to  exercise 
his  art,  its  means  are  no  longer  at  his  com- 
mand,— he  has  forgotten  them.  He  who  speaks 
to  us  only  through  the  diversity  of  voice,  ex- 
pression, gesture,  has  forgotten  that  diversity 
and, — no  longer  says  anything  to  us.  This  is 
the  root  and  origin  of  the  decline  of  the  mimic 
art. 

If  the  actor  will  abandon  tradition  and 
the  tricks  of  the  trade  and  return  to  a  study 
of  himself  and  others, — that,  in  spite  of  e.x- 
ternal  similarity,  our  souls  find  special  and 
\aried  forms  of  expression,  and  that,  despite 
our  mask  of  convention,  we  still  betray  our- 
selves, as  man  has  always  done, — there  is  still 
hope  for  the  drama,  the  German  writer  be- 
lieves. 

We  betray  ourselves  by  a  glance,  by  our  ex- 
pression, by  our  gestures,  by  our  voice, — in 
other  words  by  all  the  things  that  ever  are  and 
were  the  means  by  which  the  dramatic  art  re- 
veals the  human  soul.  The  modern  man  wears 
the  universal  mask.  But  lightning-flashes  il- 
luminate it  and, — bctraj'  him.  These  flashes 
are  the  rapidly  flaming  up  and  rapidly  ext-in- 
guished  revelations  of  our  inner  peculiarities, 
of  ourselves.  The  new  art  of  the  stage  must 
lie  in  watch  for  them,  snatch  and  retain  them. 


HOW   SPAIN  GAINED   BY   THE   LOSS  OF  CUBA 

AND   THE   PHILIPPINES. 


'  T  TPON  mature  consideration  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that,  once  the  initial 
stupor  and  spasm  which  the  catastrophe  pro- 
duced had  been  thrown  of^,  the  liberation  of 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  was  the  beginning 
of  Spain's  regeneration."  This  is  the  state- 
ment of  a  Spaniard,  Professor  Luis  Garcia 
Guijarro,  of  the  University  of  Madrid,  who 
contributes  a  paper  on  the  state  of  Spain 
since  1898  to  the  Yale  Review  for  May.  The 
professor  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  lost  ter- 
ritories brought  Spain  little  good,  inasmuch 
as  most  of  the  rich  income  which  they  yielded 
was  appropriated  by  the  administrators, 
"  only  a  small  remnant  reaching  the  public 
treasury;  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  re- 
sponsible for  a  lengthy  chapter  in  the  volume 
of  the  public  debt."  And  when  the  colonies 
cried  "At  last  independent!"  the  Spaniards 
could   answer,   "  At  last   free !  "   as  if  "  the 


loss   of   their   insular   domains   had   relieved 
them  of  a  heavy  load." 

Professor  Guijarro  gives  some  interesting 
information  about  Spain  in  the  process  of  re- 
generation. Since  the  loss  of  the  colonies 
there  has  arisen  a  new  political  power,  "  la 
solidaridad,"  the  principle  of  solidarity.  This 
is  "  the  concentration  of  the  diverse  political 
tendencies  of  a  section  for  the  defense  of  its 
interests  against  a  policy  of  centralization." 
The  political  education  of  the  citizen  is  pro- 
gressing, and  with  this  advance  there  is  a  cor- 
responding decline  in  the  influence  of  the 
"  cacique,"  a  kind  of  political  chief  or  boss. 
Of  this  tmique  functionary  the  professor 
gives  the  following  description : 

Feared  by  the  great  and  the  powerful,  fre- 
quently of  but  little  education,  but  of  a  cunning 
sagacit}-,  an  entangler  of  the  clearest  questions 
and    an    interpreter    of    the    most    difficult,    the 
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"  cacique  "  manages  and  upsets  the  government 
of  a  province.  Mayors,  j^ovi-rnors,  tloi)uties, 
high  and  low  >HicinIs,  all  owe  to  iiini  their  posts 
and  are  his  instruments,  going  from  ministry 
to  ministry,  dancing  attendance,  while  at  home 
in  his  little  corner  the  "cacique"  with  a  shn-wd 
imagination  prepares  the  strokes  of  local  politics. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  abuses  of  excessive 
competition,  measures  are  being  passed  to  in- 
sure protection  for  the  hiborer.  An  Institute 
of  Social  Reforms  has  been  established,  and 
this  includes  among  its  members  eminent 
Socialists  and  also  delegations  of  laborers 
and  employers  elected  by  vote  from  their  re- 
spective classes.  It  will  aim  to  adjust  labor 
disputes  and  to  prevent  strikes;  will  regulate 
wages  and  working  hours,  child  labor;  and 
will,  moreover,  act  as  a  censor  of  all  govern- 
mental measures  having  a  social  character. 

Before  and  immediately  after  the  war  with 
America  emigration  assumed  such  large  pro- 
portions that  whole  provinces  of  Spain  were 
depopulated.  In  some  of  the  towns  the  peo- 
ple emigrated  en  masse. 

Often  the  emigration  was  well  ordered,  but 
still  oftener  the  unwary  peasants,  under  the  hal- 
lucination of  enriching  themselves,  and  always 
dreaming  of  the  golden  legends  which  the  popu- 
lar imagination  has  created  in  regard  to  the 
"  Indianos  "  (adventurers  who  return  rich  from 
America),  set  out  by  whole  families,  without 
any  guaranty  of  work.  .  .  .  The  government 
could  not  oppose  this  without  restricting  indi- 
vidual liberty,  and  ...  in  the  principal  ports 
from  which  the  emigrants  embarked  a  multitude 
of  emigration  agents  swarmed,  promising  abun- 
dance and  work  which  did  not  exist  at  all.  The 
authorities,  the  press,  and  the  labor  societies 
cried  out  against  this  exodus,  which  was  depriv- 
ing Spain  of  hands  for  cultivation. 

To  remedy,  if  not  to  prevent,  these  evils, 
internal  colonization  statutes  were  enacted 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  agricultu- 
ral colonies  which,  by  encouraging  the  culti- 
vation of  certain  products,  would  tend  to  re- 
people  the  most  deserted  districts.  Agricul- 
ture and  her  mines,  says  the  professor,  "  con- 
stitute the  most  abundant  resources  of 
Spain,  and  it  is  on  them  that  Spain's  future 
depends."  A  taste  for  agriculture  is  develop- 
ing; and  "  modern  cultivation  is  being  intro- 
duced in  almost  all  the  provinces."  As  re- 
gards the  mining  industry: 

Right  after  the  war  many  inineral  deposits 
showed  an  unwonted  developtnent.  causing  some 
towns  to  grow  in  the  manner  of  American  cities. 
But  with  truth  came  falsehood,  and  .  .  . 
projects,  initiated  for  speculative  purposes  and 
to  facilitate  stock-jobbing  operations,  caused 
great  ravages  and  were  productive  of  grave 
crises, — crises  from  which  we  are  only  now  be- 
ginning to  recover. 


Spain  still  suffers  from  the  evils  of  mili- 
tarism. When  the  troops  frcjin  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  had  been  brought  home  "  the 
budget  was  increased  to  a  great  degree  by 
the  sums  necessary  for  pensions  and  retire- 
ments." 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  education  that 
Spain's  chief  need  exists.  Profes.sor  Guijarro 
writes  fidly  and  very  frankly  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  we  condense  a  few  of  his  critical 
observations: 

Tt  must  be  confessed  tliat  to-day  Spain  is,  as 
regards  education,  bereft  of  the  protection  of 
the  Spanish  powers  that  be.  ...  A  complete 
reform  demands  appropriations  a  hundred  times 
greater  than  those  now  assigned.  .  .  .  An 
attempt  siiould  be  made  to  raise  the  mentality 
of  the  country,  in  order  tliat  we  may  not  suffer 
the  shame  of  figuring  in  the  statistics  of  il- 
literacy in  the  same  class  with  Russia  or  the 
Balkan  States.  .  .  .  The  budget  of  instruc- 
tion hardly  amounts  to  $400,000,  and  that,  al- 
though the  minimum  salary  lor  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  has  been  fixed  at  $200. 
.  .  .  The  most  important  social  issue  lies  in 
the  need  of  convincing  the  people  of  the  bene- 
fits which  instruction  can  bring  them.  .  .  . 
Children  of  seven  or  eight  years  tend  cattle  and 
aid  their  fathers  in  the  tasks  of  the  field.  Such 
will  ask,  "  Why  does  one  have  to  learn  his  let 
ters  if  he  is  going  to  be  a  farmer?  " 

Families  that  are  able  send  their  sons  to 
the  "  Instituto,"  an  establishment  similar  to 
the  French  lycee ;  but  even  here  the  students 
present  themselves  without  sufficient  prepara 
tion,  and  "  follow  a  multitude  of  curricula, 
in  a  hurry  to  get  through." 

This  is  the  state  of  our  system  of  education. 
Truly  sad  and  discouraging  is  the  spectacle  of- 
fered by  a  people  to  whom  a  function  of  such 
importance  appears  so  unimportant ;  and  vain 
are  the  continual  lamentations  of  the  cultured 
class,  if  their  complaints  find  no  echo  with  the 
authorities,  and  unless  by  means  of  sensible  reg- 
ulations love  for  culture  and  a  desire  to  learn 
be  encouraged. 

This  is  the  only  possible  means  of  regenera- 
tion. Let  us  look  beyond  our  frontiers,  if  it 
seems  advisable,  for  institutions  which  may 
serve  us  as  models ;  but  yet  let  us  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  carried  away  by  the  harmful  spirit 
of  contempt  for  everything  that  is  national. 
Spain  has  at  its  disposal  an  indigenous  element 
which  is  very  sound,  and  very  ripe  for  educa- 
tion, if  the  processes  which  arc  employed  do  not 
violate  its  nature.  Let  us  take  a  model,  but  let 
us  adapt  it  to  the  Spanish  temper,  in  order  not 
to  prejudice  the  people.  If  we  have  been  great 
in  history,  and  if  Destiny  has  reduced  us  to  im- 
potence, let  those  experiences  which  are  to  be 
gained  from  misfortune  be  fruitful,  for  only 
thus  are  they  good  and  wholesome.  Fate  often 
brings  two  rivals  face  to  face  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show,  in  the  better  conditions  attained  by 
the  one,  the  possible  dawn  of  the  other's  re- 
habilitation :  fas  est  ab  lioste  doceri. 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  SPANISH  DECLINE. 


npHE  causes  of  the  decline  of  Spain's 
power  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by 
Senor  Jeronimo  Becker  in  Nuestro  Tiempo. 
The  writer  seeks  an  answer  to  the  following 
questions: 

Why,  when  other  nations  have  succeeded 
in  maintaining  themselves  for  long  historic 
periods  in  a  predominant  position,  was  our 
splendor  so  evanescent  and  our  decadence  so 
rapid?  Why  did  Spain  see  the  beginning  of 
her  downfall  in  the  very  moment  of  her 
greatest  glory? 

For  Senor  Becker,  the  true  reason  is  the 
lack  of  unity  in  Spain.  The  union  of  Castile 
and  Aragon  on  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  was  no  organic  union,  and  the 
other  provinces  maintained  their  individual- 
ity and  did  not  feci  themselves  part  of  a 
homogeneous  nationality. 

Another  cause  of  Spain's  decadence  was 
the  undue  and  unnatural  expansion  of  her 
dominions,  and  the  incessant  demands  made 
upon  her  strength  by  the  ambitious  plans  of 
her  rulers  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  The  resources  and  popu- 
lation of  Spain  were  insufficient  to  stand  the 
continual  drain,  and  exhaustion  and  decay 
were  the  necessary  and  inevitable  results. 

With  Charles  V.  we  assumed  the  agreements 
and  enterprises  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and 
for  one  reason  or  anotlicr  we  were  drawn  into 
irreconcilahle  rivalry  with  France,  being  forced 
to  engage  in  war,  at  the  same  time,  in  Italy,  in 
Flanders,  and  in  Germany.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  were  driven  by  imperious  necessity  to  fight 
for  the  consolidation  of  our  possessions  in 
America,  and  to  chastise  the  pirates  of  the  Bar- 
bary  Coast,  who  were  destroying  our  commerce. 

Recapitulating  the  various  causes  which 
conspired  to  rob  Spain  of  her  proud  position 
among  the  nations,  and  emphasizing  the 
need  of  energetic  effort  to  restore  the  land 
to  its  proper  place  in  Europe,  Sefior  Becker 
concludes  as  follows: 

The  di-^covery  and  conquest  of  the  New 
World,  which  contributed  so  much  to  vitiate  the 
national  character;  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews, 
which  robbed  us  of  intelligent  merchants  and 
material  resources ;  religious  bigotry,  which  iso- 
lated us  in  tlie  world ;  all  these  factors  exer- 
cised a  great  influence.  However,  over  and 
above  all  these  partial  causes,  there  was  one 
principal  cause  which,  incessantly  affecting  the 
life  of  the  State  and  weakening  its  action, 
placed  us  in  a  situation  of  inevitable  inferiority. 
This  fundamental  cause,  the  origin  of  Spain's 
decadence,  is  the  persistence  of  the  various  na- 
tionalities constituting  the  Spanish  monarcliy. 
All   great   nations   owe   their   formation   to   the 


zeal  and  I'ntlmsiasm  inspired  l)y  great  triumphs, 
for  peoples  rarely  unite  in  misfortune ;  but  our 
.'successes  and  our  victories,  thanks  to  which  our 
flag  floated  gloriously  over  all  the  world,  did 
not  succeed  in  producing  this  effect.  We  had 
been  divided  and  we  remained  divided ;  and 
wliile  the  other  peoples  of  Europe,  especially 
the  French  and  the  English,  tended  toward 
unity  and  came  to  constitute  powerful  nations, 
we  remained  separated,  divided,  and  disunited. 
Spain  as  a  nation  did  not  exist,  because  the 
Spaniards  were  separated,  not  only  by  language, 
but  also  by  sentiments,  aspirations,  customs,  ed- 
ucation, and  even  by  those  small  and  temporary 
interests  which  usually  ha\e  the  most  potent 
influence  over  every-day  life.  In  this  way  we 
fell,  and  fell  so  low  that  we  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  ourselves  completely ;  and 
we  shall  never  succeed  in  doing  so  if  we  cannot 
convince  ourselves  that  incessant  labor  is  in- 
dispensable for  the  accomplishment  of  the  task. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  invigorating  the  senti- 
ment of  nationality;  by  combining  all  our  as- 
pirations in  a  single  aspiration  ;  by  uniting  all 
our  ideals  in  a  single  ideal,  and  by  subordinat- 
ing all  particular  interests  to  the  common  in- 
terest. 

What  is  "  Catalonism  ?  " 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  tendency 
to  discussion  appears  in  another  issue  of  the 
same  magazine. 

The  "  separatist  "  movement  in  Catalonia 
has  often  been  misunderstood,  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  that  Spanish 
province  toward  republicanism  and  even  to- 
ward socialism  having  served  to  obscure  the 
real  issue. 

The  true  origin  of  the  movement,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  sought  in  the  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion of  the  Catalonians  to  their  native 
tongue.  Catalonian  differs  as  much  from 
Castilian  Spanish  as  Dutch  does  from  Ger- 
man, its  closest  affinities  being  with  the  Pro- 
vencal formerly  spoken  in  Southern  France, 
and  the  agitation  now  so  actively  pursued  in 
favor  of  autonomy  is  in  line  with  the  dom- 
inant tendency  to  revive  and  perpetuate  the 
forms  of  speech  handed  down  from  the  past 
and  bound  up  with  the  life  and  history  of  a 
people.  Several  articles  on  this  subject  by 
Senor  B.  Santos  Vail  and  Senor  Jose  Alar- 
dern  have  recently  appeared  in  Nuestro 
Tiempo,  and,  although  the  writers  are  dis- 
posed to  be  somewhat  reticent  in  regard  to 
the  exact  details  of  the  political  changes 
aimed  at,  much  interesting  information  is 
given.  Senor  B.  Santos  Vail  characterizes 
the  movement  as  follows: 

The  northwestern  part  of  Spain  has  aspired, 
and  does  aspire,  to  be  restored  to  the  use  and 
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enjojnu-nt  of  all  that  coi)>titutcs  it^  natural 
and  historic  life,  while  justly  and  properly  con- 
ciliating this  witli  the  natural  and  historic  in- 
dividuality of  the  sister  provinces.  hOr  the 
union  of  all  the  provinces  is  inii)osed  at  once 
hy  centur\-ol(l  ties  and  by  the  visible  tlesire  of 
Spaniards  on  both  sides  of  the  Kbro.  Catalonia 
aspires  to  administrative  and  political  autonomy, 
and  she  desires  that  the  other  regions  constitut- 
inji  Spain  shall  be  enabled  to  oljtain  equal  ad- 
vantages,— if  they  <\o  not  already  possess 
thein. — .'ind  share  these  with  her.  Since  when 
has  Catalonia  had  such  pretensions?  An  ap- 
l)eal  to  the  irrefutable  testimony  of  history 
shows  us  that  the  province  has  never  ceased  to 
cherish  them,  ever  since,  in  1716,  by  the  decree 
of  Xueva  IManta.  it  was  assimilated  to  the  other 
regions  whicii,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  submit- 
ted to  I'liilip  V.  From  this  time  forth  the 
Cataloiiians  have  made  use  of  every  occasion  or 
conjuncture  to  protest  against  the  usurpations 
of  the  central  authority, — let  this  be  well  under- 
stood,— not  against  their  companions  in  mis- 
fortune and  shares  in  servitude  and  denationali- 


;'.ation.  There  is  one  fact  we  can  (pialify  as  a 
conclusive  proof  of  the  permanence  of  this 
spirit.  This  fact  is  the  unalterable  devotion  of 
the  Catalonians  to  the  language  which  has  been 
spoken  from  a  remote  peri(.d  in  the  province. 
Thi>.  language,  proper  and  peculiar  to  the  Cata- 
lonian  people,  is  essentially  distinct  from  the 
others  si)i)ken  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  it 
has  uiu|nestionably  been  one  of  the  causes  con- 
tributing to  the  belief  held  both  by  the  Cata- 
lonians themselves  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  Spanish  provinces,  that  the  Catalonians 
differ  in  character  from  the  other  Spaniards. 
History,  ancient  customs,  and  modern  tendencies 
have  all  conspired  to  produce  this  difference. 

Freed  from  generalities,  the  program  of 
the  more  conservative  Catalonian  leaders 
seems  to  aim  at  the  creation  of  a  United 
States  of  Spain,  in  w  hich  the  relations  of  the 
several  states  to  the  central  government 
would  be  not  unlike  those  of  the  states  of 
cur  Union. 


THE    DEFEATED    ADMIRAL    ON      J  HE    BATTLE 

OF    MANILA    BAY. 


4( 


WE    were   a   pla\thing   for    the    \ 
kees!" 


an- 


With  such  a  concise  summary  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Patricio  Montojo,  commaniler  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  Hay  on  May  I, 
1898,  reviews  "The  Disaster  of  Cavite,  Its 
Causes  and  Results,"  in  Espana  Moderna 
for  May. 

England  in  the  affair  of  the  Trent,  France  at 
Fashoda.  knew  how  to  dissemble  their  irrita- 
tion at  insults  in  order  to  preserve  peace  and 
avoid  war.  We  alone,  like  our  great  national 
hero,  Don  Quixote,  went  blindly  forward  to 
war,  without  preparation,  without  study,  at  the 
most  inopportune  moment,  yielding  only  to  the 
pressure  of  the  United  States,  when  that  crafty 
nation  believed  the  moment  most  favorable  for 
the  realization  of  her  long  premeditated  plans. 

The  "  misfortune  "  of  the  breaking  of  the 
cable  on  May  2,  he  states,  left  Spain  momen- 
tarily in  ignorance,  seeming  indifference,  and 
even  scorn  as  to  the  fate  of  a  few  hundred 
men  many  leagues  away.  "  Bull  fights 
amused  the  multitudes  as  much  or  more  than 
ever."  The  Cortes  contented  itself  with 
making  ridiculous  speculations  and  charges 
about  a  condition  of  affairs  it  could  know 
nothing  of.  It  was  said  the  American  ships 
had  not  even  found  it  necessarv'  to  fire  a  gun ; 
the  Spaniards  had  been -taken  by  surprise 
while  Montojo  hiinself  was  giving  a  ball  on 
shore  at  his  house. 


In  refutation  of  these  charges  the  Admiral 
quotes  verbatim  an  accurate  report  of  the 
battle  telegraphed  to  the  New  York  Herald 
at  the  time,  and  gives  the  testimony  of  an 
Englishman,  Mr.  Mackiiiley,  an  eye  wit- 
ness: "On  the  30th,  when  we  joined  the 
fleet,  we  found  all  preparations  made  to  re- 
ceive the  Americans,  anchors  hove  short,  fires 
lit,  steam  up  in  the  boilers,  and  every  one  at 
his  place." 

In  the  city  of  Manila  another  witness  de- 
scribes everything  in  confusion  ;  at  midnight 
were  heard  the  shots  from  the  batteries  at 
the  harbor  entrance ;  no  one  slept  till  dawn. 
"  At  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  May  i  the 
first  shot  was  heard.  Soon  it  became  a  Hell! 
The  battle  did  not  last  three  hours,  but  it 
seemed  to  us  a  century.  The  horrors  of  the 
fire!  The  terror  of  the  noises!  Women 
screamed  and  ran  disconsolately  about  the 
streets.  No  idea  can  really  be  given  of  the 
confusion.  Even  the  earth  itself  seemed  to 
move  as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake." 

More  than  once  the  battle  of  Cavite  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  the  Yalu,  in  which  the 
Japanese  defeated  the  Chinese.  The  Italian. 
Ronamico,  has  published  an  interesting  leaflet 
under  the  title  "  II  Confiito  Ispano-.Xmericano.'" 
showing  that  Admiral  Dewey  maneuvered  his 
vessels  like  Ito  at  Yalu,  making  complete  use  of 
the  superiority  of  his  armament  without  expos- 
ing his  ships,  while  .Admiral  Montojo,  like  Jing, 
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ADMIRAL    PATRICIO    MONTOJO. 

(The    Spanish    Commander    whom    Admiral    Dewey 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay.) 

could  not  take  advantage  of  his  opportunity  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  line  of  the  enemj-. 

Commander  Bonamico  was,  of  course,  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  1  did  attempt  to  ram  the 
Olympia,  being  prevented,  however,  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  steering-engine  of  the  Cris- 


tiiia.  But  besides  this  the  maximum  speed  of  the 
Spanish  vessels  was  only  thirteen  knots,  while 
tliat  of  their  opponents  exceeded  seventeen, 
riie  bay  at  this  point  had  a  width  of  twenty 
miles,  allowing  Admiral  Dewey  a  sea  room  of 
seventeen.  Mr.  G.  S.  Clarke  has  published  an 
opinion  in  the  "  Naval  Review "  (of  Lord 
Brassey)  that  it  would  have  been  "  the  rash- 
ness of  insanity  for  the  Spaniards  to  have  at- 
tempted battle  upon  the  high  sea,"  thus  dispens- 
ing with  the  protection  of  the  batteries  at 
Cavite. 

Many  other  foreign  critics  favor  my  decision 
that,  given  the  critical  circumstances  in  which 
I  found  myself  placed,  and  the  defection  of  the 
government  from  my  support,  I  could  not  have 
pursued  any  other  measure.  Cervera's  fleet 
should  have  been  sent  to  Manila  at  the  first 
moment  instead  of  "  bottling "  itself  up  in  the 
harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Everything  was 
done  wrongly,  principally  owing  to  the  un- 
preparedness  of  our  government  and  to  its  igno- 
rance of  those  means  upon  which  the  Ameri- 
cans relied  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  That 
war  we  should  have  known  how  to  avoid  even 
at  the  cost  of  large  interests.  Every  reference 
to  the  disastrous  and  overwhelming  defeat  at 
Cavite  points  anew  to  the  too  plainly  perceptible 
abandonment  (by  Spain)  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, both  by  land  and  sea.  What  indeed  can 
be  said  of  those  torpedoes  which  were  sent  to 
Manila  in  an  unfinished  condition?  Can  any- 
thing be  more  ridiculous?  If  we  were  not 
treating  of  a  most  sorrowful  page  in  our  mari- 
time history  nothing  but  laughter  and  ridicule 
could  be  accorded  the  measures  taken  by  the 
ministry  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  so-called 
Philippine  fleet. 

And  as  to  the  feats  of  the  Yankees?  It  was, 
indeed,  only  necessary  that  they  should  have  had 
as  their  enemj'  a  nation  so  indolent,  improvi- 
dent, and  shortsighted  as  Spain. 


REAL  TOLERATION   THE   WATCHWORD  OF 

THE  NEW  ISLAM. 


TIT" HAT  is  the  relation  of  the  Aloham- 
medan  religion  to  the  new  regime  in 
Turkej'?  Can  the  Sheriat,  the  sacred  law  of 
Islam,  be  made  to  harmonize  with  progressive 
legislation  and  the  methods  of  modern  social 
and  economic  life? 

It  will  be  valuable,  as  a  preliminarj*  to  dis- 
cussing these  questions,  which  are  being  asked 
and  answered  in  almost  all  the  authoritative 
journals  of  Turkey,  to  set  forth  the  main  pre- 
cepts of  the  Sheriat,  especially-  so  since  all 
leformers  invariably  invoke  some  citation 
from  the  Koran  to  support  his  point  of  view. 

On  every  occasion  during  the  recent  revo- 
lution ever}'  party  leader  has  been  careful 
enough  to  explain  that  the  religious  laws  are 
compatible  with  their  political  principles.    In 


fact,  at  the  time  of  the  counter-Revolution 
of  April  13  it  was  easy  work  for  the  reaction- 
aries and  the  paid  agents  of  Abdul  Hamid 
to  incite  ignorant,  fanatic  soldiery  to  revolt 
against  the  Reform  party  by  telling  them  that 
the  sacred  laws, — the  Sheriat, — were  vio- 
lated by  this  party,  the  leaders  of  Parliament, 
and  the  ministers, — and  adding  also  a  few 
gold  pieces. 

The  Sheri  law  has  the  following  general 
four  sources,  called  in  Arabic:  Edille-i-arbaa: 

(I)  The  Koran.  This  is  the  holy  book  of 
divine  revelations  of  the  Moslems.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  first  person, — being  considered  as  the 
direct  words  of  God, — containing  divine  decrees 
revealed  from  time  to  time  to  Mohammed,  His 
Prophet,  adapted  to  some  event  or  emergency. 
This  is  the  written  law   from  which  is  derived 
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the  Moslem  Code  of  civil,  penal,  and  religious 
law.  It  is  held  in  the  utmost  reverence  by  all 
true  believers.  Xo  unclean  hand  can  touch  this 
book.  It  contains  much  moral  philosophy  and 
preaches  charity  as  the  foundation  of  the  all- 
true  religion;  (II)  the  "  Sonnat "  or  "Oral 
Law,"  meaning  the  verbal  precepts  and  apologues 
of  the  Prophet.  These  are  of  two  kinds:  (a) 
Verbal  decisions  or  "  kawl."  which  were  col- 
lected and  compiled  after  Mohammed's  death  by 
the  first  Caliph  Abu-Beker,  who  also  formed  the 
first  edition  of  the  Koran;  {b)  the  Silent  As- 
sent or  "  Takrir,"  containing  all  cases  or  liti- 
gations which  happened  during  the  Prophet's 
life,  and  to  which  he  did  not  object,  approving 
them  by  his  silence;  (HI)  "  Idschma-i-Ummet." 
the  Union  of  the  People,  meaning  the  decisions 
and  sayings  of  the  first  four  Caliphs :  Abu- 
Beker,  Othman,  Omar,  and  Ali ;  the  decisions 
of  the  Prophet's  camarades  and  of  recognized 
law  scholars  of  the  four  caliphats  upon  Sheriat 
matters;  (IV)  the  "  Kiass,"  or  application  of 
certain  law  decisions  of  the  three  above-named 
law,  origins  on  similar  questions.  Fof  instance, 
according  to  a  verbal  decision  cf  the  Prophet,  a 
judge  cannot  "talk  law  justly"  when  in  anger, 
the  reason  being  that,  at  such  times,  he  does 
not  possess  his  entire  mental  faculties.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  similarly  decided  by  "  Kiass  "  that 
no  judge  shall  decide  litigations  while  in  mourn- 
ing,  sadness,   hunger,   sleeplessness,  or  likewise. 

Such  are  the  main  bases  of  the  Sheriat  law. 


It  was  till  now  the  foundation  of  the  Otto- 
man civil  law  (Medschette),  and  the  land 
laws.  The  Penal  and  Commercial  Codes  are 
bad  translations  and  adaptations  of  French 
Codes. 

The  Young  Turks  have  not  forgotten  dur- 
ing their  reform  propaganda  and  present  as- 
cendency the  importance  of  the  Sheri  laws 
and  their  influence  on  the  Moslem  popula- 
tion. This  is  why  they  state  as  often  and 
as  loudly  as  they  can  that  the  constitution  is 
compatible  with  the  "  Sheriat."  Their  news- 
papers are  giving  examples  of  religious  deci- 
sions of  great  Moslem  theological  doctors 
for  every  public  act.  Sentences  of  old  be- 
loved Sultans  are  used.  They  also  cite  Ab- 
dul Med j  id : 

The  civil  and  religious  conditions  between 
Moslems  and  Christians  must  be  equalized,  so 
that  under  the  laws  only  one  and  the  same  peo- 
ple shall  exist.  In  one  word,  to  fuse  all  the 
nations  in  Turkey  by  so  much  impartiality,  kind- 
ness, equality,  and  tolerance,  so  that  each  of 
these  nationalities  shall  find  its  honor,  its  con- 
science and  security  bound  up  in  contributing 
toward  the  welfare  of  the  Empire. 

The  Koran  itself  approves  of  popular  rep- 
resentation   in    government    and    in    a    way 
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which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  At  the  beginning 
of  Mohammed's  Hight  (the  Hegira)  to  Me- 
dina from  Mecca,  where  he  was  persecuted, 
there  were  some  battles  between  his  adherents 
and  the  kinsmen  of  Mecca.  He  had  to  offer 
to  the  latter  an  open  battle  at  Ohod,  much 
against  his  good  judgment  and  only  on  the 
advice  of  his  small  army  of  700  who  wished 
to  fight  in  the  open,  while  he  wanted  to  de- 
fend himself  fnjm  within  Medina.  After 
being  defeated  he  was  very  angry  and  de- 
cided that  he  would  never  again  consult  his 
people.  The  next  day  a  revelation  of  the 
Koran,  however,  brought  him  the  following 
precept:  "Always  consult  thy  people  and 
follow  their  will.  Even  if  they  counsel 
wrong,  it  must  be  done  as  they  wish."  Mo- 
hammed followed  this  principle  thereafter, 
and  the  reform  party  in  Turkey  now  uses  this 
case  to  show  the  Moslems  that  the  Prophet 
and  the  Koran  are  for  public  representation 
and  public  sovereignty. 

As  much  as  possible  and  wherever  deci- 
sions can  be  compatible  with  modern  legisla- 
tion the  Sheriat  will  be  the  basis  of  reformed 
Turkey.  But  if  this  law  cannot  be  reason- 
ably applied  to  modern  legislation,  which  it 
could  not  foresee,  the  Sheriat  itself  allows  the 
enactment  of  "  timely  "  laws,  according  to 
textual  wording  of  Article  39  of  the  "  Sheri- 
atic  Medjette":  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
laws  are  changed  with  the  change  of  times." 

A  number  of  Mohammedan  priests  are  sur- 
prisingly liberal  and  progressive.  Many  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Parliament  are  Moslem 
priests,  coming  from  different  parts  of  the 
country.  They  are  the  flower  of  the  Par- 
liament and  do  not  oppose  any  reform,  ac- 
claiming all  progressive  speakers.  They  often 
cite  at  the  Chamber  the  Koran  to  condemn 
some  injustice  or  to  approve  of  some  modern 
law;  they  talk  peace  and  union  as  sincerely 
as  any  one.  What  does  this  prove?  That 
Islam  is  as  tolerant  or  can  become  as  toler- 
ant as  any  religion.  With  the  Moslems  even 
tolerance  must  come  from  the  Koran,  so 
strong  is  their  belief  in  that  book. 

It  is  very  encouraging  that  the  most  re- 
spected, learned,  and  influential  theologians 
are  spreading  tolerance  and  union.  Since  the 
last  massacres  in  Adana  the  director  of 
the  celebrated  university  of  Al-A/Jiar  in 
Cairo,  the  Imam  Ekber  Sheik  Behri,  issued 
an  enc\clical  (fetwa)  exhorting  the  Mos- 
lems of  Turkey  to  live  in  harmony  with  their 
Christian  brothers.  An  Arabian  lawyer  of 
the  same  city  has  generously  offered  to  print 
copies  of  this  fetwa  at  his  own  expense  and 


to  send  them  to  all  civil  or  military,  small  or 
great,  functionaries  in  all  principal  cities  and 
towns  in  Turkey,  as  well  as  to  all  Arabian 
and  Turkish  papers.  This  was  recently  an- 
nounced in  the  Sabah  (Morning),  a  Turkish 
daily,  of  Constantinople. 

Chief  among  the  advanced  and  reformed 
priests  is  the  present  Sheik-Ul-Islam,  Sahib 
Mollah  Bey,  who  is  now  74  years  old. 

This  ecclesiastic  began  as  secretary  in  the  de- 
partment of  whicli  he  is  the  head  to-day.  He 
then  became  a  member  of  the  State  Council  and 
later  president  of  that  body.  His  true  charac- 
ter and  liberality  were  shown  during  the  mon- 
strous trial  at  Malta-Kiosk  (dependency  of 
Yildiz  Palace)  of  the  great  patriot  and  reformer, 
Midhat  Pasha,  thirty  years  ago.  Notwithstand- 
ing threatening  pressure,  Sahib  Mollah  was  the 
only  member  of  that  court  of  infamy  who  had 
courage  enough  to  disobey  the  orders  of  his 
master  (ex-Sultan  Abdul  Hamid).  Upon  the 
re-establishment  of  the  constitution  last  year  he 
was  named  a  Senator,  which  he  still  is.  A  few 
days  before  July  24,  1908  (the  declaration  of  the 
constitution),  this  venerable  "  ulema "  of  irre- 
proachable character  was  arrested  upon  a  pal- 
ace order,  and  his  house  was  searched  with 
brutality  on  suspicion  that  he  had  relations  with 
the  Young  Turks.  He  is  one  of  those  rare  old 
men  whose  moral  character  was  not  affected  by 
the  iniquity  of  the  old  regime.  His  power  is 
great,  his  influence  still  greater.  Pope  of  Islam, 
he  interprets  the  Sheriat  and  issues  religious 
"fetwa"  (encyclical).  He  appoints  priests  or 
influences  their  appointment ;  he  is  the  most  im- 
portant figure  in  the  present  cabinet.  The  Sul- 
tan, who  is  the  Caliph  of  Islam,  spiritual  head 
of  the  church,  leaves  the  administration  of  the 
church  to  tiie  Sheik-Ul-Islam  (Head  of  Islam). 
This  influence  on  about  200,000,000  of  Moham- 
medans all  over  the  world  is  almost  incalculable. 

At  the  last  revision  of  the  constitution  the 
powers  of  Caliph  and  Sultan  were  well  de- 
fined, and  occasioned  much  open  discussion  in 
Parliament.  While  recognizing  the  Moham- 
medan religion  as  the  state  religion,  the  con- 
stitution grants  full  religious  liberty  to  all 
faiths,  with  equal  civil  and  political  rights. 

However  much  Christian  blood  was  shed  dur- 
ing Turkish  rule,  Turkey  has  always  shown 
much  tolerance  toward  other  faiths.  Massacres 
were  generally  organized  by  palace  officials  with 
the  consent  of  a  sultan  for  political  reasons.  In- 
stigating the  fanaticism  of  ignorant  tribes,  mis- 
interpreting the  Sheriat,  robbing  are  causes  of 
such  unfortunate  and  inhuman  acts.  There  is 
an  injunction  in  the  Koran:  "La  Ikrahe-fi-eldin," 
which  means  "  no  religion  can  be  imposed."  If 
Moslems  have  not  always  observed  this  com- 
mand they  have  shown  themselves  very  often 
tolerant  and  generous  in  religious  matters.  Re- 
cent massacres  are  more  out  of  a  desire  to  plun- 
der, rob,  commit  violence,  or  out  of  political 
reasons,  than  to  impose  religion. 

With   a  parliament  and   army   to  watch 
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over  the  rijihts  of  citizens,  a  well-disposed 
and  sincere-iniiulcd  sultan  on  the  throne,  with 
most  of  the  influential  priests  fair  and  pro- 
jjressive,  it  should  not  take  very  lon^  hefore 
the  education,  industry,  and  commerce  will 
unite  all  races,  nationalities,  and  religions. 
Many  Mohammedan  priests  are  doiniz  their 
share,  and  help  with  their  influence.  Here 
is  a  translation  of  a  part  of  a  reliiiious  decree 
issued  by  the  constituted  church  authorities 
of  Trebizonde  to  the  Mohammedan  commu- 
nity in  order  to  calm  them  and  avoid  trouble: 

To  all  Ottoman  viiaycls,  indepL-iKient  sand- 
jaks,  their  nuitifs  and  ulemas ;  to  all  sandjaks, 
cayas,  mutifs,  ulcmas  of  the  vilayet  of  Tre- 
bizonde;  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  army 
corps :  This  proclamation  is  issued  by  the  union 
of  ulemas  of  Trebizonde  in  the  "  Fetwahane."  A 
telegram  informs  us  that  some  Moslems  and 
many  priests  and  'theological  students  are  flee- 
ing to  the  provinces  through  false  and  alarming 
news  given  to  them  by  agitators  and  irrespon- 
sible newspapers.  From  official  declarations  it 
is,  however,  well  known  that  the  army  which 
came  to  Constantinople,  with  the  aim  to  protect 
the  state  and  nation,  is  full  of  veneration  to  the 
ulemas,  who  form  the  ari^^tocracy  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Moslem  population  is.  therefore,  re- 
quested, in  the  name  of  the  welfare  of  the  fath- 
erland, not  to  believe  the  false  alarms  which 
may  be  spread  in  the  provinces  and  contrary  to 
all  right  declarations  by  ignorant  hodjas  and 
agitators  disguised  as  hodjas,  and  not  trouble 
the  accord  which  exists  between  Moslems  and 
Christians.  .  .  .  It  is  known  that  a  constitu- 
tional regime  was  recommended  by  the  Prophet 
and  Caliphs.  In  the  Koran  the  "'  verset,"  "  ve 
cha  ve  rahm,"  mentions  it.  The  constitution, 
source  of  prosperity,  happiness,  assures  justice. 
The  Sheriat  wants  justice  and  commands  it. 
It  loves   the  constitution,  which   wants  justice, 


and  does  not  love  those  who  oppose  it.  Those 
who  say  the  contrary  are  enemies  of  the  coun- 
iry.  Everything  against  it  is  corruption.  Do 
not  believe  them.  Repulse  them.  Since  cen- 
turies, union  and  accord  exists  between  all  in- 
liai)itants  of  our  country.  Everybody  knows  it. 
Hut  the  delicacy  and  gravity  of  the  circum- 
stances are  suijrenie.  brom  now  on  and  always 
respect  still  more  social  relations.  The  Sheriat 
Sheriff  commands  so.  Those  who  will  act 
against  this  ijrescription  will,  by  so  doing,  re- 
volt themselves  against  God,  against  the 
Propliet ;  they  would  betray  Islamisni,  tiie  Ot- 
tomans, and  the  country.  April  24,  lyoy  (10 
April,    1325,    Ikgira.   Mohammedan  reckoning). 

The  recognized  religious  leaders  of  Tur- 
key are  preaching  conciliation  and  not  war, 
and  ai«J  not  afraid  to  condemn  the  "  igno- 
rant hodjas  or  disguised  reactionary  hodjas." 
The  Staniboul,  a  French  Christian  paper  in 
Constantinople,  sajs: 

These  leaders  of  Islam  are  for  liberty  in  the 
name  of  their  Religion,  God,  and  the  Prophet. 
To  those  priests  of  Islam  who  believe  in  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  and  who  know  how  to 
proclaim  openly  their  convictions,  either  in  the 
Parliament  or  by  "  fetwas,"  we  who  are  of  an- 
other religion  address  once  more  the  sincere 
testimony  of  our  respect  and  sympathy. 

The  words,  "La  Illaha  il  Allah!  Mo- 
hammed Resoul  Allah  "  ("  There  is  no  God, 
but  God  and  Mohammed  is  His  prophet  "), 
which  are  heard  five  times  daily  from  the 
minarets  of  all  Moslem  mosques,  will  send 
in  the  future,  as  they  should  have  done 
throughout  the  past,  concludes  the  Turkish 
journal  just  quoted  from,  a  message  of 
friendship  and  good-will  to  all  the  world. 


THE   EMANCIPATION    OF   SOUTH   AMERICA. 


r\^  May  25,  1910,  will  be  inaugurated  at 
^^  Buenos  Aires  a  series  of  celebrations  of 
the  centennial  of  South  American  indepen- 
dency, or,  to  be  more  e.xact,  of  the  one-huH- 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  revolution  which 
resulted  in  the  emancipation  of  the  countries 
of  South  America  from  Spanish  domination. 
The  Paris  Figaro,  taking  time  by  the  fore- 
lock, presents  to  its  readers,  with  its.  issue  of 
recent  date,  an  illustrated  supplement  treat- 
ing of  the  events  of  the  upheaval  in  Latin 
America,  which  was  to  have  such  important 
consequences.  The  data  are  taken  mainly 
from  Mitre's  history  of  San  Martin,  the 
hero  of  the  passage  of  the  Andes;  and  they 
fully  justify  the  historian's  prediction  that 
"  Europe  will  come  to  regard  the  emancipa- 


tion of  South  America  as  the  most  important 
political  event  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

The  first  signs  of  revolution  manifested 
themselves  simultaneously  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities and  at  the  center  of  the  South 
American  continent  in  1809.  In  1810  all  of 
the  Spanish-American  colonies  "  rose  in  re- 
bellion as  by  one  inherent  impulse,  and  as- 
serted the  principle  of  self-government, — the 
germ  of  their  independence  and  their  free- 
dom." Six  years  later  (1814-1816)  most  of 
these  revolutions  had  been  subdued.  The 
United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
alone  held  their  ground,  and  "  after  having 
expelled  from  their  territory  the  former 
dominators,  proclaimed  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  world   their  own   independence,   and 
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(From   a   bronze  medal.) 

gave  to  the  conquered  colonies  tlie  signal  for 
the  supreme  combat  by  making  common 
cause  with  them." 

In  1817  the  Argentine  revolutionists  decided  on 
a  plan  of  campaign,  of  policy,  and  of  continental 
emancipation  ;  it  took  the  offensive  and  changed 
the  result  of  the  struggle  ;  it  crossed  the  Andes 
and  conquered  Chile,  and  jointly  witli  her  gained 
command  of  the  Pacific,  liberated  Peru,  and 
carried  her  arms  to  the  equator,  contributing  to 
the  success  of  the  revolution  in  Colombia. 

This  vigorous  impulse  was  felt  as  far  as 
the  extreme  north  of  tb.e  southern  continent, 
which  described  a  similar  evolution  to  Argen- 
tina, crossed  the  Andes,  and  converged 
toward  the  center,  where  the  two  emancipat- 
ing forces  effected  a  junction  as  had  been 
agreed. 

The  struggle  now  became  circumscribed  with- 
in the  mountain  regions  of  Peru,  tlic  last  ref- 
uge of  Spanish  domination,  already  mortally 
wounded  in  the  battles  of  Chacabuco  and 
Maipou,  of  Carabobo  and  Boyaca.  From  that 
time  South  American  independence  ceased  to 
be  a  military  and  a  political  problem  and  be- 
came merely  a  question  of  time  and  effort.  In 
fact  and  of  riglit  the  Spanish-American  colonies 
were  free,  freed  by  themselves  without  foreign 
aid,  having  struggled  single-handed  against  the 
combined  powers  of  tlic  wliolc  glolie ;  and  from 
the  colonial  cliaos  arose  a  new  organized  world. 

During  the  progress  of  these  events  the 
United  States  in  the  northern  continent  had 
recognized  the  Independence  of  the  new  re- 
publics, and  In  182.^  had  proclaimed  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  establishing  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  International  law  with  the  formula, 
"  America  for  the  Americans."     Free  Eng- 


l;ind,  which  in  the  beginning  had  favored  the 
revolution,  began  in  181 8  to  side  with  Spain; 
but  Washington  diplomats  interfered  in 
favor  of  the  complete  emancipation  of  the 
revolting  colonies,  and  Lafayette,  supporting 
this  view,  declared  to  his  government  that 
"  any  opposition  made  to  the  independence 
of  the  New  World  might  afHIct  humanity, 
but  could  not  put  that  independence  in  peril." 
The  attitude  of  the  United  States,  supported 
by  England,  turned  the  diplomatic  scales; 
and  at  the  Congress  of  Verona  (1823)  the 
English  prime  minister,  Canning,  declared : 

The  battle  has  been  fierce,  but  it  is  won.  The 
nail  is  clinched.  Spanish  America  is  free, — 
Novus  seclorum  nascitur  ordo! 

The  causes  of  the  revolution  are  not  far 
to  seek.  Spain  and  Portugal  carried  their 
feudal  absolutism  to  their  colonies,  but  could 
not  plant  there  their  system  of  privileged 
aristocracy  and  social  inequality.  The  good 
and  the  bad  seed  alike  fructified  by  cultiva- 
tion in  a  new  soil,  the  natural  product  being 
democracy.  It  was  a  rebel  world  that  grew 
up  under  the  auspices  of  absolutism.    Spanish 


.STATUE    OF    SAN    MARTIN    AT   BUENOS    AIRES. 
(The   liberator  of  .\rgentina,   Chile,   and   Peru.) 

America  was  regarded  as  the  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  monarch,  by  virtue  of  the  Bull  of 
Alexander  VI.  Thus  the  colonies  were  mere- 
ly united  to  the  nation  by  allegiance  to  a 
common  sovereign.  When  the  monarch  dis- 
appeared, his  power  lapsed  to  his  vassals,  the 
logical  and  legal  result  being  the  separation 
of  the  colony  from  the  mother  country. 

Three  names  stand  out  prominently  In  the 
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THE   CHARGE  OF    OHIGGINS.   THE    "IRISH-AMERICAN    CONQUEROR    OF    SPAIN."  AT    CHACABUCO. 

(Kro'ii  the  pnintins  by   I'dlro  Subcrcaseaux.) 


annals  of  America, — Washinjzton,  Holivar, 
and  San  Martin:  Washinjiton,  leader  of  the 
democracy  of  the  north ;  Bolivar  and  San 
Martin,  the  emancipators  of  the  southern 
half  of  the  continent.  San  Martin's  invalu- 
able contributions  to  the  success  of  the  Span- 
ish-American revolution,  with  his  crowning 
achievement  of  the  passajze  of  the  Andes 
(February,  1817),  rightly  place  him  among 
the  most  honored  of  his  countrymen.  His 
crossing  of  the  Andes  is  ranked  by  historians 
and  military  scientists  alike  with  the  passage 
of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal  and  Napoleon. 
Born  February  25,  1778,  at  Yapeyu,  in  Mis- 
iones,  he  at  the  age  of  eight  went  with  his 
family  to  Spain.  In  due  time  he  entered 
Spain's  army  and  fought  under  her  flag  for 
twenty  years.  In  London  he  and  Holivar 
took  an  oath  to  work  out  tlie  cause  of  eman- 
cipation in  South  America,  and  in  January, 
1812,  San  Martin,  accompanied  by  Alvear 
and  Zapiola,  embarked  on  the  George  Can- 
ning  for  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  During  the 
three  following  years  San  Martin  matured 
his  plans  for  the  invasion  of  Chile  via  the 
Andes,  which  separate  like  a  mighty  barrier 
the  pampas  of  Argentina  from  the  smiling 
valleys  of  Chile.  "  What  disturbs  my  sleep 
is  not  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but  how  to 


pass  those  immense  mountains,"  he  is  report- 
ed to  have  said  as  he  gazed  on  tlieir  snow- 
clad  summits.  The  Grand  Cordillera  is  ac- 
cessible solely  by  certain  passes  ranging  from 
9000  to  12,000  feet  above  sea-level.  All  the 
troops,  guns,  and  carriages  had  to  be  mount- 
ed on  mule-back,  and  the  marching  was  nec- 
essarily in  single  file.  San  Martin's  opera- 
tions covered  a  front  of  1300  miles. 

His  plan  was  to  invade  Chile  by  the  passes  of 
Uspallata  and  Los  Patos,  in  order  to  attack  the 
enemy's  forces  in  tlic  center,  to  cliarge  on  their 
main  body,  and  lo  seize  at  once  the  capital,  thus 
terminatinR  tlic  campaign  by  a  single  coup. 
.  .  .  To  attain  his  object  it  was  necessary  to 
hide  his  real  point  of  attack,  to  direct  his 
marciies  so  as  to  take  the  enemy  between  two 
fires,  and  by  converging  roads  to  concentrate 
his  army  at  a  given  time.  .  .  .  On  one  and 
tlic  same  day  Cliile  was  conquered  both  in  tlie 
north  and  in  the  south   (I'ebruary  12,   1817). 

San  Martin's  achievement  astounded 
Spain.  One  Spanish  writer  termed  the  hero 
"  the  terrible  champion  of  American  Inde- 
pendence "  and  acclaimed  the  passage  of  the 
Andes  as  "  one  of  the  most  glorious  feats  the 
world  has  seen."  F^vents  in  South  America 
now  received  a  sudden  impulse ;  and  o.ne  of 
the  direct  results  of  San  Martin's  success  was 
the  invasion  of  New  Granada  by  Bolivar  in 
1819  and  the  founding  of  Colombia. 
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QEXERAL  GEORGE  W.  WINGATE, 

the  founder  of  Creedmoor  and  foi" 
twenty-five  years  president  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  is,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  a  firm  believer  in  "  teaching  the 
joung  idea  how  to  shoot "  and  to  shoot 
straight.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  there- 
fore, that  he  would  allow  to  pass  unnoticed 
an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
denouncing  the  attempts  of  the  Association 
and  of  the  Public  Schools'  Athletic  League, 
of  which  he  is  the  president,  to  instruct  the 
High  School  boys  in  shooting  with  a  mili- 
tar>'  rifle.  The  Evening  Post  asks  "  Could 
the  use  of  the  rifle  have  any  other  effect  than 
to  stimulate  the  reckless  use  of  arms  by 
minors?"  and  "What  kind  of  patriotism  is 
that  which  is  to  be  acquired  by  going  to  a 
range  and  shooting  at  dummies?  "  It  main- 
tained, of  course,  that  intelligent  Instruction 
in  the  use  of  firearms  should  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  result  in  a  diminution  of 
accidents,  and  that  the  primary  object  in 
"  going  to  a  range  and  shooting  at  dum- 
mies "  is  to  acquire  accuracy  of  marksman- 
ship. General  Wingate  asserts,  in  the  Xorfh 
American  Review  for  June,  that  questions 
like  those  propounded  by  the  Evening  Post 
arise  from  a  misconception  of  the  facts  relat- 
ing to  certain  events  in  our  national  history. 
He  says : 

This  and  a  number  of  similar  statements  in 
otherwise  intelligent  periodicals,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  criticism  of  certain  statesmen  of 
both  parties  and  other  influential  men  on  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  anxious  desire  for  four  battleships, 
and  against  tbe  recent  law  of  Congress  to  put 
the  National  Guard  of  the  different  States  into 
condition  for  service,  and,  in  particular,  the 
persistent  refusal  of  Congress  after  Congress 
to  enact  the  military  legislation  urged  by  nearly 
every  President,  are  largely  based  upon  errone- 
ous ideas  which  exist  in  respect  to  American 
success  in  the  warfare  on  land  during  the  War 
of    1812. 

He  believes  that  a  majority  of  the  people 
hold  the  opinion  that  this  war  "  was,  on  lanii 
as  well  as  on  sea,  a  series  of  '  magnificent 
victories,  won  by  inexperienced  American 
citizen  soldiers  against  superior  forces  of  vet- 
eran British  regulars.'  "  This  was  illus- 
trated in  a  song,  popular  about  fifty  years 
ago,  the  refrain  of  which  was  "  In  181 2  we 
licked  them  well."  The  plain,  unvarnished 
truth  is  that  the  campaigns  on   land   were, 


with  a  very  few  exceptions,  "  a  series  of  hu- 
miliating disasters,"  which  arose  from  the 
following  causes: 

1.  The  Government  had  made  no  preparation 
for  the  war  prior  to  declaring  it. 

2.  After  war  had  been  declared,  instead  of 
enlisting  troops  for  a  term  of  years  sufficient 
to  insure  their  becoming  instructed  and  disci- 
plined, the  Government  and  the  States  put  their 
main  trust  in  tbe  militia. 

3.  The  officers,  both  of  tbe  army  and  the 
militia,  were  without  military  knowledge,  and 
were  usually  appointed  for  political  reasons. 

4.  The  leading  commanders  who  were  not 
thus  appointed  were  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, 
who  had  become  inefficient  through  age. 

In  consequence,  the  war  was  inordinately 
prolonged,  and  its  money  cost  became  enor- 
mous. 

In  refutation  of  the  popular  idea  concern- 
ing the  land  operations  in  this  war,  General 
Wingate  cites  a  number  of  extracts  from  the 
"  Military  Policy  of  the  United  States," 
compiled  by  the  late  Major-Gen.  Emory 
Upton,  left  by  him  as  "  a  legacy  to  his  coun- 
try," and  published  by  the  War  Department 
at  the  request  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  who 
'■  read  and  approved  it."  The  accuracy  of 
the  statements  made  therein  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  impugned.  We  condense  a  few  of 
the  items: 

1812.  ^^'hen  war  was  declared  (June  18)  the 
total  of  the  British  troops  in  Canada  was  less 
than  4500  effectives,  mainly  old  men  and  in- 
valids. The  United  States  regular  army,  num- 
bering on  paper  35,000,  was  actually  but  6744 
strong.  In  Jul}-,  General  Hull  crossed  from 
Detroit  to  Canada  with  1800  men.  Without 
inflicting  any  damage,  he  suddenly  retreated  to 
Detroit,  where  (August  16)  he  was  besieged, 
and,  without  firing  a  shot,  he  surrendered  his 
entire  force  to  the  British,  numbering  1320,  in- 
cluding 600  Indians. 

On  October  10  4000  Kentucky  mounted 
militia,  who  had  marched  against  Indians  on 
the  Wabash,  became  scared  by  a  prairie  fire, 
abandoned  their  general,  and  dispersed  to  their 
homes. 

Xovember  28.  General  Smyth,  having  raised 
4500  militia  for  a  month,  started  to  invade  Can- 
ada, but  returned  the  same  afternoon.  On  De- 
cember I  he  crossed  again,  went  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  returned.  His  army  then  disap- 
peared. 

General  Dearborn  assembled  another  invad- 
ing army  of  5737  men,  to  capture  Montreal,  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  La  Colle  River,  captured  a 
block-house,  and  then  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters. Nearly  all  the  militia  refused  to  cross  the 
line. 
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During  the  year  58,187  United  States  troops, 
including  15,000  regulars,  accomplished  nothing 
against  5200  British. 

1813.  At  Fort  Meigs,  where  ijoo  Kentucky 
militia  were  sent  to  the  support  of  General 
Harrison,  the  whole  of  them  were  routed,  only 
150  escaping. 

May  27.  At  the  successful  repulse  of  the 
British  at  Sackett's  Harbor  the  United  States 
militia  ran  away  after  tiring  one  volley. 

At  General  Wilkinson's  attack  on  Montreal 
13,000  United  States  troops,  including  5000,  re- 
cruits, were  beaten  back  by  2000  British. 

\\  ritiiig  on  January  12,  in  regard  to  the  de- 
struction of  ButTalo  by  the  British,  General 
Cass  said:  "I  amsatisfied  that  not  more  than 
650  men  landed  at  Black  Rock.  To  oppose  these 
we  had  from  2500  to  3000  militia.  All,  except 
a  few  of  them,  behaved  in  the  most  cowardly 
manner.  They  tied  without  discliarging  a  mus- 
ket." 

1814.  During  this  year  we  called  out  38.186 
regulars,    197,653    militia,    a    total    of    235,839, 


against  16,500  British.  The  utmost  strength  we 
could  show  in  the  shape  of  an  etTective  force  in 
battle   was  3000  at   Lundy's   Lane. 

1815.  General  Jackson's  victory  at  Xew  Or- 
leans, largely  due  to  the  wonderful  marksman- 
ship of  his  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  troops, 
'■  wound  up  a  disastrous  and  humiliating  war  in 
a  blaze  of  glory." 

General  Winf^ate  thinks  that  "  a  perusal 
of  this  humiliatinji;  record  "  should  convince 
any  fair-minded  man  of  the  utter  uselessne.ss 
of  dependinjj:  on  untrained  troops  and  un- 
skilled marksmen.     He  adds: 

Can  any  lover  of  his  country  or  any  man  of 
common  sense  question  the  wi.sdom  of  Messrs. 
Rot)t  and  Taft,  or  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  not  to 
mention  the  Public  Schools'  Athletic  League 
and  the  National  RiHe  Association,  ^n  endeav- 
oring in  time  of  peace  to  prepare  the  United 
States  for  defense  in  time  of   war? 


THE    MATERNAL     MUTUAL    AID    ASSOCL\TION 

OE    PARIS. 


'  I  ^HE  Miiiualitc  Maternelle.  of  Paris,  is 
the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
hygienic  conj^ress  held  in  Berlin  in  1890. 
The  representatives  of  the  seventeen  states 
registered  at  that  congress  declared  it  as  their 
belief  that  no  mother  should  be  permitted  to 
do  any  kind  of  work  before  her  child  had 
reached  the  age  of  four  weeks. 

This  declaration  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  sociologists  of  the  nations  represented 
in  the  congress.  Until  then,  although  they 
had  searched  in  vain  for  some  reasonable 
means  of  giving  the  mothers  help  at  a  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  time,  they  had  not  found 
any  practical  rule  to  apply  to  the  case  of  the 
wives  of  day  laborers. 

France  was  the  first  nation  to  follow  out 
the  "indications"  given  by  the  congress.  The 
suggestion  of  an  obligator}'  rest  of  four  weeks 
was  hailed  as  practical  and  easy  of  applica- 
tion. Count  de  Mun,  who  is  well  known  in 
France  for  his  public  spirit,  presented  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  when  that 
body  opened  tlie  discussion  of  the  law  cover- 
ing child  labor,  and  the  labor  of '  minors 
(girls)  and  woinen.  The  head  of  the 
Christian  Socialists  in  France  urged  M.  de 
Mun  to  add  to  his  appeal  a  paragraph  for- 
bidding mothers  to  resume  their  daily  work 
until  four  weeks  after  the  birth  of  their 
children.  Despite  the  appeal,  however,  and 
despite  the  pressure  of   public   opinion,   the 


Chamber  refused  to  accept  the  Count  de 
Alun's  proposition.  The  appeal,  neverthe- 
less, produced  its  effect.  \Vhen  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Chamber  answered  the  appeal,  he 
said  that  although  the  state  was  not  able  to 
shoulder  such  a  charge  as  the  support  of  all 
the  working  mothers  during  the  first  four 
weeks  of  their  maternity,  it  (the  state)  could 
not  fail  to  look  very  favorably  on  such 
work  carried  on  by  private  initiative.  That 
suggestion  opened  new  fields  to  the  philan- 
thropists. The  Annales  gives,  editorially,  an 
account  of  the  reception  of  the  idea  by  the 
country : 

A  Parisian  manufacturer  (^L  Poussineau) 
studied  the  questions  and  recruited  subscribers 
to  the  cause ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  three  syn- 
dical  chambers  of  cutting  and  tilting,  embroid- 
ery, and  fine  gimp-making,  the  first  Society  for 
the  J^Iutual  .Aid  of  Motliers  was  founded.  The 
wife  of  the  President  of  France  at  that  time 
(  M.  Sadi  Carnot)  was  made  president  of  the 
association,  and  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1892,  the  government  gave  the  work  its 
official  indorsement.  In  order  to  make  it  easy 
for  the  mothers  to  lay  off  from  their  work  until 
four  weeks  after  the  birth  of  their  children, 
M.  Poussineau  founded  the  .society  of  honorary 
and  active  members.  The  honorary  members 
contribute  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
work;  the  active  members  join  the  society  for 
a  term  of  nine  months,  and  hold  their  mem- 
bership by  an  agreement,  binding  them  to  re- 
frain from  all  work  for  four  weeks  dating  from 
the  birth  of  the  child.  The  active  members 
pay   dues,   approximately   60  cents   per   annum, 
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to  show  that  the  society  is  not  a  work  of  char- 
ity. The  term  of  membership  is  restricted  to 
nine  months,  to  make  it  possible  for  the  so- 
ciety to  insure  methodical  work  and  classify 
demands.  Applicants  for  membership  must 
be  at  least  sixteen  years  old.  They  may  be 
house  workers,  act  as  clerks,  or  do  any  kind 
of  daily  work ;  but  they  must  have  been  born 
in  France  or  on  French  soil.  The  exaction  of 
a  signed  agreement  not  to  work  until  the  child 
is  four  weeks  old  insures  strict  adherence  to  the 
original  aim  of  the  society.  The  money  given 
by  the  honorary  members,  or  by  others,  makes 
it  possible  for  the  mothers  to  stop  work  for  a 
period  of  four  weeks,  give  the  child  a  good 
start,  and  build  up  her  depleted  strength. 
Women  who  nurse  their  children  are  given 
prizes  in  money. 

The  work  of  this  society  has  lowered  the 
rate  of  infant  mortalitj^  considerably  (from 
25  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  and  6  per  cent.). 
Since  January,  1904,  the  society  has  increased 
from  1700  to  10,000  in  membership.  At 
the  present  time  between  40,000  and  50,000 
women  are  waiting  for  admission.  The  as- 
sociation's finances  do  not  admit  of  the  regis- 


tration of  so  many  beneficiaries.  The  large 
increase  and  the  good  results  have  demanded 
a  development  of  the  social  bearing  of  the 
\\'ork. 

For  example,  each  section  or  branch  has  been 
endowed  with  a  "  consultation  bureau  of  nurs- 
lings " ;  a  place  where  the  children  are  weighed 
and  thoroughly  examined  every  week,  and 
where  the  mothers  receive  the  advice  of  the 
society's  doctors  during  the  first  twelve  or 
fifteen  months  of  the  young  lives  in  their 
charge  (advice  even  more  useful  and  more 
gratefully  received  by  the  mothers  than  the 
medicines  given). 

In  1906  over  10,000  babies  were  received 
in  the  consulting  rooms  of  the  society's  dis- 
pensaries, and  at  the  main  office  2292  con- 
sultations were  given  to  the  mothers  and  to 
the  children.  All  the  advice,  the  medicines, 
and  the  services  are  free.  Although  the  as- 
sociation is  the  creation  of  one  man,  M. 
Poussineau,  it  will  soon  be  one  of  the  most 
valued  of  municipal  associations. 


A  THING  THAT  INDIA  HAS  TAUGHT  EUROPE. 


T  JNDER  this  caption  a  writer,  who  signs 
himself  "  B,"  recently  contributed  to 
the  Modern  Review  (Calcutta)  some  de- 
tails of  the  life  and  work  of  one  who  is 
fairly  entitled  to  a  prominent  place  in  the 
ranks  of  those  somewhat  inaccurately  de- 
scribed as  "  forgotten  worthies."  The  late 
Prof.  F.  Max  Miiller,  he  observes,  in  the 
course  of  a  lecture  at  Cambridge  (England) 
to  the  probationers  of  the  India  Civil  Serv- 
ice, tried  to  impress  upon  the  Christian 
youths  before  him  that  heathen  India  could 
after  all  teach  them  something.  He  did  not, 
however,  tell  them  that  during  the  past  cen- 
tury India  had  already  taught  an  important 
thing  to  England. 

This  important  thing  which  India  has  taught 
Europe  has  been  a  system  of  teaching.  Very 
few  in  India  know  that  the  system  of  "  mutual 
tuition," — a  system  which  has  been  practiced  by 
Indian  schoolmasters  since  time  immemorial, — 
has  been  borrowed  by  the  Christian  countries  of 
the  West  from  India.  The  man  who  first  intro- 
duced it  into  Great  Britain  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Andrew  Bell. 

Bell  began  life  as  the  second  son  of  a 
Scotch  barber ;  and  at  his  death  his  remains 
were  accorded  a  resting-place  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  was  in  many  respects  a  remark- 
able man ;  and  he  had  the  honor  to  have  as 


his  biographers  Robert  Southey,  the  poet- 
laureate,  and  his  son,  from  whose  work  the 
Modern  Review  w^riter  quotes  at  large. 

Bell's  educational  career  seems  to  have 
been  a  veritable  "  pursuit  of  knowledge  un- 
der difficulties  " ;  and  it  was  only  by  "  sheer 
dint  of  perseverance  "  that  he  managed  to 
study,  and  at  length  to  graduate,  at  Glasgow 
University.  After  a  checkered  life  in  various 
parts  of  the  w^orld  he,  in  1787,  went  to  India 
as  a  chaplain  on  the  Madras  Establishment, 
taking  with  him  apparatus  wherewith  to  il- 
lustrate lectures  on  natural  philosophy.  Con- 
cerning these  lectures  (from  which  he  real- 
ized a  very  large  sum)  his  biographers  re- 
cord that 

he  performed  the  experiment  of  making  ice, 
which  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  exhibited 
in  India.  He  made  also  the  first  balloon  there; 
it  was  of  no  great  dimensions :  for  as  the  as- 
sistant did  his  part  badly,  and  the  thing  failed, 
Dr.  Bell  (in  his  own  words)  threw  it  in  a  pas- 
sion from  the  veranda.  After  whicli  the  heat 
of  the  sun  rarified  the  inclosed  air,  and  tlie  bal- 
loon mounted  in  grand  style,  exciting  no  small 
commotion  among  the  natives. 

Two  jTars  after  his  arrival  in  India  the 
Military  Male  Orphan  Asylum  was  estab- 
lished in  Madras,  and  Dr.  Bell  offered  his 
gratuitous  services  as  superintendent.  They 
were  accepted ;  and  it  was  at  this  institution 
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that  he  discovered  the  system  of  "  mutual  tui- 
tion," wliich  was  to  make  him  famous. 

When  Dr.  Bell  took  upon  himself  the  super- 
inteiidcncy,  he  found  one  master  and  two  ushers 
employed  in  teaching  less  than  twenty  boys. 
These  boys  were  not  all  arranged  in  classes, 
and  of  those  who  were,  he  was  told  that  it  was 
impossible  to  teach  them  to  take  places.  One 
lesson  a  day  was  as  much  as  could  usually  be 
exacted  from  them,  and  sometimes  only  one  in 
two  or  three  days.  Indeed,  the  teachers  them- 
selves had  everything  to  learn  relating  to  the 
management  of  a  school,  lie  found  it  beyond 
measure  difficult  to  bring  them  into  his  own 
Yiews,  and  convince  them  how  impossible  it 
was  that  the  school  could  be  properly  conducted, 
or  the  boys  improve  as  they  ought,  without 
order,  and  inflexible,  but  mild  discipline.    .    .    . 

It  was,  however,  mainly  with  their  incapacity, 
and  the  obstinacy  which  always  accompanied  it, 
that  Dr.  Bell  had  to  contend  at  first.  He  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  want  of  discipline,  and  the 
imperfect  instruction  in  every  part  of  the  school, 
but  more  particularly  with  the  slow  progress  of 
the  younger  boys,  and  the  unreasonable  length 
of  time  consumed  in  teaching  them  their  letters. 
They  were  never  able  to  proceed  without  the 
constant  aid  of  an  usher,  and  with  that  aid, 
months  were  wasted  before  the  difficulties  of 
the  alphabet  were  got  over. 

Dr.  Bell's  chief  difficulty  was  with  his 
ushers.  Every  proposal  he  made,  with  a  view 
to  perfect  the  instruction  given,  they  re- 
garded as  a  reflection  on  themselves. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  happening  on 
one  of  his  morning  rides  to  pass  by  a  Malabar 
school,  he  observed  the  children  seated  on  the 
ground  and  writing  with  their  fingers  in  sand, 
which  had  for  that  purpose  been  strewn  over 
them.  He  hastened  home,  repeating  to  himself 
as  he  went,  "  Eureka,"  "  I  have  discovered  it  " ; 
and  gave  immediate  orders  to  the  usher  of  the 
lowest  classes  to  teach  the  alphabet  in  the  same 
manner  with  this  difference  only  from  the  Mala- 
bar mode,  that  the  sand  was  strewn  upon  a 
board.  These  orders  were  either  disregarded, 
or  so  carelessly  executed  as  if  they  were 
thought  not  worth  regarding;  and  after  fre- 
quent admonitions,  and  repeated  trials  made 
without  either  expectation  or  wish  of  succeed- 
ing, the  usher  at  last  declared  it  was  impossible 
to  teach  the  boys  in  that  way. 

Dr.  Bell,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be 
baffled.  He  bethought  himself  of  placing  the 
alphabet  class  in  charge  of  a  boy  on  whose 
cleverness  and  disposition  he  could  rely. 

The  lad's  name  was  John  Frisken ;  he  was 
the  son  of  a  private  soldier, 

had  learned  his  letters  in  the  asylum,  and  was 
then  about  eight  years  old.  Dr.  Bell  laid  the 
strongest  injunctions  upon  him  to  follow  his  in- 
structions ;  saying,  he  should  look  to  him  for 
the    success    of    the    simple    and    easy    method 


which  was  to  be  pursued,  and  hold  him  rcspon- 
.sii)le  for  it.  What  the  usher  had  ])ronounced  to 
be  impossible,  this  lad  succeeded  in  effecting 
without  any  difliculty.  The  alphabet  was  now 
as  nuich  better  taught,  as  till  then  it  had  been 
worse  than  any  other  part  of  the  boys'  studies; 
and  Frisken,  in  consequence,  was  appointed  per- 
manent teacher  of  that  class. 

Without  at  first  realizing  the  Importance 
of  the  success  of  his  experiment,  Dr.  Bell 
proceeded  to  place  the  classes  next  above  the 
alphabet  class  in  charge  of  boys  selected  for 
their  aptltud-e  to  learn  or  to  teach.  He,  how- 
ever, gave  to 

Frisken  the  charge  of  superintending  botli  the 
assistants  and  their  classes,  because  of  his  ex- 
perience, and  the  readiness  with  which  he  ap- 
prehended and  executed  whatever  was  re(|uire(l 
from  him.  Tiiis  talent  indeed  the  lad  possessed 
in  such  perfection,  tiiat  Ur.  Bell  did  not  hesitate 
to  throw  uijon  him  the  entire  responsil)ility  of 
this  part  of  the  school.  The  same  improvement 
was  now  manifested  in  these  classes  as  had 
taken  place  in  teaching  the  alphabet. 

The  experiment  whicli,  from  necessity,  had 
been  tried  at  first  with  one  class,  was  .system- 
atically extended  to  all  the  others  in  progres- 
sion ;  and  what  is  most  important  with  scholas- 
tic improvement,  moral  improvement,  not  less 
in  consequence  of  the  system,  is  said  to  have 
kept  pace.  .  .  .  The  boys  were  rendered  in- 
offensive toward  others,  and  among  themselves ; 
and  gentle  preventive  di.scipline  made  them,  in 
its  sure  consequences,  contented  and  happy.  A 
boy  was  appointed  over  each  class  to  marshal 
them  when  they  went  to  church  or  walked  out, 
and  to  see  that  they  duly  performed  the  opera- 
tions of  combing  and  washing  themselves.  Ten 
boys  were  appointed  daily  to  clean  the  school- 
rooms, and  wait  upon  the  others  at  their  meals. 
Twice  a  week  during  the  monsoon  season,  they 
were  marched  by  an  usher  to  the  tank,  and 
there  they  bathed  by  classes.  As  to  any  pur- 
poses of  instruction  the  master  and  ushers  were 
now  virtually  superseded. 

Bell  left  India  In  1796;  and  for  the  re- 
maining thirty-six  years  of  his  life  devoted 
himself  to  the  spread  of  his  system  in  the 
British  Isles.  In  181 1  a  "National  Institu- 
tion "  for  education  on  his  lines  was  estab- 
lished in  London ;  and  thence  the  system 
radiated  Into  the  provinces.  Bell  was  as  suc- 
cessful financially  as  he  was  professionally. 
It  Is  estimated  that  "  he  took  away  from 
India  £25,035  i6s.  5d." ;  and  when  he  died 
(1832)  he  bequeathed  £50,000  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  "  Madras  College  "  at  St.  An- 
drews, and  a  like  sum  for  the  establishment 
of  similar  "  Madras  schools  "  In  Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh,  and  several  other  large  towns  In 
Scotland. 


FINANCE  AND   BUSINESS. 

NOTES   ON   APPLIED    ECONOMICS   OF   THE   MONTH. 


NEW  MONEY  FOR  THE  "  INDUSTRIALS." 

/^NE   brief   way   to   express   the    financial 
difference  between    1909  and    1908   is 
in  the  figures  that  show  "  new  capital." 

Four  dollars  of  capital  have  so  far  been 
handed  to  the  leading  industrial  companies 
(not  including  railroads)  this  year  for  every 
one  last  year.  In  the  month  of  May  the 
proportion  was  five  to  one.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  wait  for  the  full  tide  of  the  spend- 
ing of  this  money  for  building,  supplies, 
wages,  advertising,  and  so  on,  to  know  that 
it  spells  confidence  and  more  business. 

Bonds,  stocks,  and  notes  sold  by 
manufacturing  and  other  indus- 
trial corporations  during  the  first 
five  months   (iQog) $172,631,600 

Ditto    ( 1908) 46,534.500 

Here  are  the  companies  that  secured  this 
new  capital, — manufacturing,  mining,  trad- 
ing, light,  heat,  and  power-producing,  and 
in  the  "  public  service  " : 


Swift. 

U.  S.  Sugar  &  Land. 
American  Ice. 
United  Coal,  Pitts. 
Lackawanna  Steel. 
Procter  &  Gamble. 


Arlington  Mills. 
Union  Oil  (Calif.). 
Lake  Superior  Corp. 
Lake  Sup.  Iron  &  Steel. 
Corn  Products. 
American  Cork. 


Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Union  Bag  &  Paper 
Xipe  Bay  (sugar).  Cudahy   Packing. 

American  Woolen.  Consolidation  Coal. 

Youngst'n  Sheet  &  Tube.    Armour. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype.      Dominion  Iron  &  Steel 
Phelps,  Dodge. 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel. 
Isab.  Connellsville  Coke. 
Amer.  Type  Founders. 


Swift. 

Burns  (meat  packers). 
New  River  (coal). 
United  Dry  Goods. 


Railroads  and  industrials  put  together  ob- 
tained, during  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year,  $747,445,980.  By  the  time  this  maga- 
zine is  issued  the  grand  total  is  expected  to 
be  a  billion  dollars. 

Here  is  America's  part  of  a  v.'orld  move- 
ment. Through  the  English  Stock  Ex- 
change money  is  placed  every  week  in  enter- 
prises from  "  Borneo  Rubber  "  to  "  Mexican 
Railways  "  and  "  Russian  Governments." 
And  the  grand  total  for  London  up  to  June 
5  is  about  $534,000,000.  The  highest  pre- 
vious record  for  the  corresponding  period 
w^as  in  1905, — about  $475,000,000. 


New  incorporations  are  breaking  the  rec- 
ord. In  New  York  State  alone  they  have 
been  at  the  rate  of  12.000  a  year.  The  high- 
est previous  record  was  7700. 

THE  FLOORWALKER  AND  THE  CLERGYMAN. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  end  of  the  clash  be- 
tween "  common  people  "  and  "  cor- 
porations "  may  not  be  exactly  at  hand,  still 
some  of  its  probable  features  may  be  prophe- 
sied. To  the  point  are  the  attitudes  of  two 
investors"^  on  two  events  of  last  m.onth.  One 
was  buying, — the  other  selling, — because  of 
"  publicity  "  or  its  absence. 

A  superintendent  of  a  big  department 
store:  "  The  firm  has  just  gone  into  the  dry 
goods  combine,  whose  preferred  stock  is  ad- 
vertised in  the  newspapers.  I  know  some- 
thing about  this  business,  and  I  think  this 
stock  is  a  good  investment  for  part  of  my 
savings.  It  will  pay  me  more  than  6  per 
cent.  And  the  detailed  figures  announced 
by  the  president  of  the  holding  company  are 
enough  to  show  me  that  the  proposition  has 
a  good  chance." 

A  clergyman  in  Boston:  "  I  have  decided 
to  sell  my  Sugar  stock,  though  it  has  been 
among  my  holdings  for  a  great  many  years. 
I  now  realize  some  of  the  evil  effects  of  the 
policy  of  secrecy  for  corporations."  The 
company  had  been  called  on  for  several  mil- 
lions in  cash  within  a  few  weeks  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  settlement  of 
fraudulent  weighings  and  by  a  would-be 
rival  whose  business  it  had  been  throttling. 
It  had  for  years  refused  to  publish  intelli- 
gent statements  of  its  business.  Even  though 
in  that  respect  a  change  had  lately  been  an- 
nounced, the  clergyman  did  not  care  to  re- 
ceive dividends  perhaps  obtained  by  improper 
methods. 

This  year  has  seen  several  new  opportuni- 
ties for  the  investor  who  wants  the  facts  in 
the  case.  The  largest  single  industrial  bor- 
rower mentioned  above, — the  big  Armour 
packing  company, — in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  part  of  $50,000,000  new  bonds  is- 
sued its  first  public  statement  of  earnings, 
averaged  over  the  past  eleven  years,  and  very 
good  earnings  they  were. 
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It  may  be  many  years  before  each  of  the 
unruly  States  passes  a  hiw  as  efficient  as  that 
of  Enjjhind.  There  any  corporation  offer- 
ing"; shares,  bonds,  or  notes  to  citizens  is  held 
for  the  fullest  details  of  its  affairs,  on  the 
ground  that  those  citizens  have  granted  to 
the  managers  of  the  business,  through  articles 
of  incorporation,  immunity  from  suits  against 
themselves  personally,  or  their  estates,  on  cor- 
poration attairs. 

Such  poetic  justice  may  hardly  avail  to 
bring  all  the  American  companies  into  line, 
as  much  as  another  reason, — that  they  in- 
creasingly "  need  the  money  "  of  the  public 
and  that  the  public  is  learning,  more  and 
more,  not  to  give  that  money  without  sworn 
and  satisfactory  details, — since  there  are  al- 
ready plenty  of  prosperous  enterprises  that 
are  willing  to  work  in  the  light.  Here  is  the 
practical,  immediate  lesson  for  the  individual : 
Don't  inve-^'  without  the  facts. 

"APPROVED  BY  THE  COMMISSION." 

T  N  the  bitter  tight  against  the  regulation 
and  illumination  of  corporate  affairs  by 
commission,  an  unusual  chapter  began  last 
month.  A  public  body, — the  Hoard  of  Esti- 
mate of  New  \  ork  City, — asked  to  bring 
another  public  body, — the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  First  District  of  New 
York  State, — before  the  courts.  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  a  certain  company  should 
have  a  franchise  to  run  street  cars  over  the 
new  "  Queensboro  "  P'ast  River  Bridge. 

The  press  at  large  has  not  felt  that  the 
New  York  Public  Service  bodies  have  been 
obstructive  as  much  as  helpful. 

And  one  variety  of  regulation  has  already 
proved  a  self-confessed  benefit  to  the  regu- 
lated. Just  as  the  protection  afforded  con- 
sumers by  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  advertisements  of  proprietary 
funds,  etc.,  so  one  may  read  in  different 
bankers'  circulars,  recently  advertising  the 
merits  of  the  bonds  of  some  street  railway, 
lighting,  or  other  public  utility  company, 
that  past  earnings  have  shown  more  than 
enough  to  pay  interest,  and  that  "  further 
bonds  can  be  issued  only  with  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  Public  Service  Cbmmis- 

sion  of  the District  of  the  State  of 

New  York." 

This  means  that  some  day  such  companies 
everywhere  will  be  actually  asking  for  such 
regulation.  They  will  need  it  to  make  their 
bonds  salable  in  competition  with  those  from 
States  like  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 


IMPORTANT  BANKING  ALLIANCES. 

VJ().ME  of  the  most  experienceil  financiers 
abroad  are  still  rubbing  their  eyes  at  the 
(juickness  of  American  industrial  recovery. 
The  Lomlon  Econoniist  and  Sttitist  and  simi- 
lar journals  in  Frankfort,  Paris,  and  Rome 
consider  it  a  matter  for  editorial  comment 
nearly  every  week.  One  feature  assisting 
"  natural  resources  "  and  "  hopeful  tempera- 
ment "  has  not  yet  been  widely  commented 
upon.  That  is  the  widening  co-operation  be- 
tween financial  interests  often  opposed  in  the 
past,  with  its  widening  of  the  American  man- 
ufacturer's foreign  market. 

On  the  17th  of  last  month  it  was  learned 
that  the  Department  of  State  at  Washing- 
ton had  materially  aided  "  a  powerful  and 
responsible  American  financial  group  "  in 
their  successful  fight  to  join  witJi  a  group 
of  European  bankers  in  the  purchase  of  $27,- 
500,000  new  Chinese  bonds.  Much  the  same 
people  were  interested  in  a  project  for  a 
Pan-American  bank,  which  would  do  much 
to  promote  commercial  connections  with  Cen- 
tral and  South  America. 

Composing  the  Chinese  syndicate  were 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  and  the 
First  National  Bank.  The  firms  and  banks 
interested  in  the  Pan-American  plan  were 
the  National  City  Bank,  J.  P.  JVIorgan  & 
Co.,  Speyer  &  Co.,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and 
others.  And  last  month  also  $24,000,000 
was  raised  for  the  Mexican  Railways  by  a 
group  of  underwriting  houses  not  usually  as- 
sociated,— Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  Speyer  &  Co., 
Ladenburg,  Thalmann  &  Co.,  and  Hallgar- 
ten  &  Co.  V^ery  diverse  railroad  and  other 
enterprises  are  represented  above. 

The  meaning  of  "  American  money 
abroad  "  is  wider  than  possible  profits  to 
the  participants.  In  China,  for  instance, 
Willard  Straight,  former  United  States  Con- 
sul-General  at  Mukden,  is  examining  for 
the  syndicate  not  only  theparticular  "  loan  " 
in  question,  but  the  opportunities  for  tlie 
investment  of  American  capital  in  Chinese 
railroad  and  other  enterprises  and  for  the 
American  manufacturer  and  trader.  The 
hold  of  Continental  business  men  on  the 
Oriental  customer  hangs  essentially  on  the 
interest  taken  in  Oriental  enterprise  by  con- 
certed groups  of  French,  English,  and  Ger- 
man bankers. 

The  "  Chinese  Syndicate,"  for  example, 
was  making  it  a  condition  that  one-fourth 
the  engineers  of  the  railroad  to  be  built  from 
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the  new  loan  should  be  Americans ;  and  that 
American  machinery  and  supplies  should  be 
duly  represented. 

AT  LEAST  AN  AVERAGE  CROP. 

T  ULY  is  the  critical  crop  month.  An  acci- 
^  dent  like  hot  winds  over  the  corn  belt 
has  often  defeated  the  keenest  business  cal- 
culations. How  much  a  fraction  of  a  "  crop 
per  cent."  means  to  the  country's  trade  can 
be  figured  from  the  estimated  total  wealth  to 
come  out  of  the  ground  this  j^ear, — eight  bil- 
lion dollars  or  more. 

The  only  "banner  crop"  for  1909  will 
be  corn.  If  the  estimate  of  three  billion  bush- 
els is  reached,  here  alone  is  the  stupendous 
sum  of  $2,000,000,000  for  the  American 
farmer. 

Cotton,  the  backbone  of  our  export  trade 
(two-thirds  of  it  is  sent  abroad),  seems  better 
than  expected.  The  first  Government  re- 
port of  the  season  appeared  June  4  and  was 
interpreted  as  indicating  some  thirteen  mil- 
lion bales, — about  the  average, — although 
the  acreage  was  4.4  per  cent,  less  than  last 
year. 

Wheats,  oats,  and  barley  combined  will 
be  the  largest  within  fiv-e  years,  according 
to  the  Government  figures  of  June.  The 
actual  acreage  of  wheat  will  be  the  lowest 
but  one  in  that  period,  but  the  yield  is 
counted  at  the  highest  but  one,  with  prices 
bringing  the  farmer  an  average  of  perhaps 
98  cents  a  bushel, — since  the  outlook  is  for 
a  shortage  in  other  wheat  growing  countries. 
The  winter  and  spring  crops  may  add  up  to 
$690,000,000  in  wheat  alone  (farm  prices). 

MORE  DEMAND  FOR  "  CASH." 

'^TRUSTWORTHY  foreign  observers, 
discussing  gold  exchanges  between  the 
nations  last  month,  referred  to  the  "  active 
demand  for  money  in  the  States  next  au- 
tumn "  very  confidently. 

"  Cheap  money  "  is  less  of  a  blessing  than 
it  sounds.  When  a  speculator  can  borrow  at 
2  per  cent,  the  funds  that  will  enable  him 
to  "  carry  "  stocks  he  cannot  pay  for, — yield- 
ing 4  or  5  or  6  per  cent., — he  is  obviously 
tempted  along  a  path  that  means  danger,  not 
only  to  himself,  but  to  others.  The  sensa- 
tional campaign  in  wheat  would  have  been 
more  difficult  to  engineer  had  not  the  banks 
been  crowded  with  funds  to  be  Innned  on 
almost  anything  at  almost  any  price.  And, 
of  course,  money  at  2  per  cent,  in  the  bank 


is  an  ej'esore  to  the  man  who  would  rather 
have  it  at  6  per  cent,  in  his  business, — if  he 
dared. 

During  last  month,  of  course,  as  in  most 
Junes,  rates  had  to  be  advanced  by  the  banks 
in  view  of  the  $200,000,000  or  so  of  cash 
needed  July  i  to  pay  dividends  and  interest 
to  holders  of  American  stocks  and  bonds.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  "  time  money  "  can  go 
much  lower  this  summer.  Practically  the 
lowest  ever  recorded  for  six  months'  commer- 
cial bills  is  the  33^  per  cent,  basis,  which  was 
obtaining  in  New  York  the  second  week  of 
June. 

Even  at  this  small  profit  the  loans  of  the 
national  banks  are  at  their  highest  in  history. 
And  "  new  money,"  or  bank  notes,  is  being 
created  at  the  rate  of  $12,000,000  a  month. 
New  corporations  are  borrowing  enormously. 
Last  month  New  York  City  took  $40,000^- 
000  in  one  loan.  The  Government  will  prob- 
ably ask  many  millions  for  the  Panama  canal 
this  summer.  Meanwhile  the  shipments  of 
gold,  the  only  international  basis  for  money, 
continue. 

With  a  crop  a  little  above  the  average, 
and  bringing  nearly  famine  prices,  there  will 
be  a  record-breaking  sum  needed  to  move  the 
wheat  and  corn  and  cotton. 

The  clearest  sign  is  the  action  of  the  can- 
niest bankers  themselves,  here  and  abroad. 
They  prefer  to  lend  money  on  short  time. 

THE  POOR  MAN'S  BANK. 


WHETHER 
that 


poor  people," — meaning 
vast  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion that  ought  to  save  some  of  its  money, — 
really  need  a  Government  postal  savings 
bank  or  not  is  a  question  now  being  fiercely 
fought. 

In  the  affirmative  is  the  Republican  party 
platform,  and  also  many  expert  and  impar- 
tial public  men.  There  is  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  decidedly  in  the  nega- 
tive. Meanwhile,  the  "  poor  man  "  could  set- 
tle the  question  himself  by  a  few  minutes' 
study  of  what  a  savings  bank  is  and  by  his 
refusal  to  deposit  in  any  bank  that  does  not 
treat  savings  as  trust  funds,  instead  of  the  or- 
dinary commercial  accounts. 

The  open  facts  are  that  the  savings  banks 
reporting  as  such  to  the  Controller  of  the 
Currency  are  only  1453  in  number.  These 
are  obviously  inadequate  to  a  country  with 
nearly  ninety  million  inhabitants.  The  Bank- 
ers' Association  has  recently  replied,  however, 
with  figures  to  show  that  there  may  be  added 
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about  15,000  State  banks,  trust  companies, 
private  banks,  etc.,  not  reportint?;  to  the  Con- 
troller, to^ether  with  the  savings  depart- 
ments of  201 1  National  banks.  Includinjj 
these,  the  amount  of  savinj^s  grows  from 
$3,600,000  to  $5,500,000.  If  there  may  be 
added  the  build injj;  and  loan  associations, 
5459,  and  the  life  insurance  companies,  827 
in  number,  the  country's  savings  can  be  cal- 
culated at  $9.466,411,488, — an  average  for 
every  American  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
$118,  nearly  three  times  what  the  Control- 
ler's report  would  indicate. 

WHAT   ALL  THESE   FIGURES   MEAN. 

The  trouble  with  these  figures  lies  in  their 
implication  that  a  deposit  in  anything  called 
"  building  and  loan  association,"  "  national 
bank,"  "  State  bank,"  "  trust  company  "  is 
a  proper  disposition  of  savings. 

Such  institutions  are  essential  to  the  coun- 
try's development.  Thousands  of  them  may 
be,  and  a  number,  known  to  the  writer,  ac- 
tually have  been  run  with  enough  care  to 
safeguard  hard-earned  pennies  and  dollars. 
But  they  have  got  to  stand  on  their  personal 
and  individual  merits.  There  is  nothing  in 
their  names  that  carries  such  a  safeguard  as 
the  words  "  savings  bank  "  over  any  institu- 
tion empowered  to  bear  that  title  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  States  like  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  New  England  S»-ates,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  a  few  others.  For 
in  these  States  the  savings  bank  is  made  what 
it  ought  to  be, — a  disinterested  or  "  mutual  " 
institution. 

No  savings  bank  in  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, makes  money  for  any  one  but  its  de- 
positors. There  are  no  stockholders  and 
there  are  no  profits.  There  is  no  risky  per- 
sonal "  paper  "  held, — no  stocks  or  speculative 
underwritings.  Whatever  the  bank  can  earn 
through  the  purchase  of  sound  railroad  and 
municipal  bonds,  mortgages,  and  so  on  per- 
mitted by  the  rigorous  State  laws  is  returned 
to  the  depositors  in  the  form  of  interest. 
Last  year  there  was  more  than  $50,000,000  so 
returned  ;  and  less  than  $5,000,000  was  taken 
out  for  expenses.  Of  every  dollar  earned  by 
the  bank  the  depositor  got  more  than  ninety 
cents!  There  were  no  failures  in  Ne\V  York 
last  year.  There  have  been  no  failures  in 
New  York  since  the  passage  of  the  present 
law, — 1892. 

Of  the  1453  savings  institutions,  137  are 
in  New  York,  and  every  one  of  these  is 
mutual. 

As  soon  as^'oters  learn  that  a  gilded  sign 


entitled  "  Savings  Department,"  hung  in  a 
bank  which  places  its  depositors'  money  in 
speculative  schemes,  docs  not  make  that 
money  one  whit  safer, — that  savings,  to  quote 
Pierre  Jay,  banking  commissioner  of  Massa- 
chusetts, "  are  trust  funds  and  should  be  in- 
vested accordingly," — it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore prominent  and  trustworthy  men  in  every 
important  communiiy  of  the  United  States 
are  organizing  mutual  savings  banks.  Money 
placed  in  these  banks  need  not  be,  even  tem- 
porarily, carried  away  from  the  district  where 
it  has  been  earned, — to  cite  one  objection 
widely  urged  against  the  "  postal  "  plan. 

"WATER  BONDS."— No.    1. 

/^NL\  two  or  three  years  ago  the  word 
^^^  "  irrigation  "  suggested  Egypt,  or  some- 
thing else  foreign,  when  spoken  in  most  of 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  and  the  large 
cities.  Outside  of  certain  localities  ''  irriga- 
tion bonds  "  were  little  known. 

How  the  melting-snow  streams  of  the 
Sierras  and  the  Rockies  have  been  made  to 
play  Good  Fairy  to  the  sun-baked  plains  of 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  the  other 
arid  States;  how  the  soil  so  rich  in  lime, 
phosphorus,  and  potash  has  blossomed  be- 
tween the  little  ditches  radiating  from  some 
great  irrigation  reservoir;  how  last  year's 
desert  now  produces  $300  an  acre  in  straw- 
berries, or  $2.50  Rocky  Ford  cantaloupes,  or 
$1000  an  acre  of  choice  fruit;  how  the  more 
than  $143,000,000  farm  products  of  Colo- 
rado, for  instance,  are  mostly  grown  on  irri- 
gated land, — such  reports  the  magazines  have 
recently  been  spreading. 

Peculiarly  interesting,  too,  is  the  financial 
side.  Irrigation  bonds  are  offered  in  $100 
and  $500,  as  well  as  the  usual  $1000,  and  by 
the  nature  of  the  case,  being  paid  off  by  the 
farmers'  annual  "  water  dues,"  part  of  each 
issue  comes  due  every  year,  usually  ten  years 
in  all.  The  purchaser  can  get  5  to  7  per 
cent,  on  his  money.  Here  are  unusual  attrac- 
tions. And  among  the  proper  kind  of  irri- 
gation bonds  there  is  also  a  high  record  of 
safety. 

First  are  the  municipal  irrigation  district 
bonds.  These  are  paid  by  taxes  raised 
through  the  County  Treasurer's  office,  and 
can  be  considered  just  as  any  other  municipal 
obligation. 

1  he  two  other  classes  of  corporations  are 
those  watering  private  lands  and  those  oper- 
ating under  the  Carey  Act,  which  for  the 
past   fifteen   years   has   provided   for   proper 
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federal  and  State  supervision  in  reclamation. 

Dealers  in  the  Middle  West  can  furnish 
surprising  records  of  safety  for  properly  se- 
lected bonds  even  of  these  two  kinds.  Firms 
can  be  found  that  have  dealt  in  scores  of  dif- 
ferent issues,  from  a  dozen  States,  ever  since 
the  Carey  Act  was  passed, — and  which  an- 
nounce that  no  investor  through  them  has 
lost  a  dollar.  v 

The  problem  is  not  only  one  of  business 
judgment  which  any  successful  banker  re- 
quires, but  also  of  very  complicated  "  water 
rights,"  known  to  few  Eastern  lawyers. 

With  the  Carey  Act  bonds,  for  instance, 
after  the  State  Engineer,  State  Land  Board, 
and  the  Secretary-  of  the  Interior  at  Wash- 
ington have  approved  of  the  project,  the  set- 
tler pays  lo  per  cent,  down  and  then  gives  a 
mortgage  on  the  water  right  and  on  his  equity 
in  the  land  to  secure  the  remaining  payment. 
It  is  these  contracts  which  furnish  the  se- 
curity against  the  bonds.  If  correct,  and  if 
the  proposition  is  a  good  one,  the  security 
has  been  ample. 

When  the  bond  is  against  lands  privately 
owned  it  is  usually  a  mortgage  lien  on  all  of 
the  water  company's  property,  and  also  on 
the  land  to  be  irrigated.  A  bond  can  be 
found  of  $1000  value,  for  instance,  against 
which  are  deposited  farm  mortgages  to  the 
value  of  $1500,  representing  money  loaned 
on  land  worth  $4500.  With  a  project  prop- 
erly planned  and  conducted,  this  security 
leaves  a  wide  margin. 

The  best  bonds  of  this  kind  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  usual  farm  mortgage  with 
similar  security  that  they  are  guaranteed  by 
a  large  corporation,  which  must,  therefore, 
see  that  the  mortgagor  toes  the  mark;  sec- 
ondly, that  they  are  vouched  for  by  some  firm 
which  has  a  reputation  to  care  for;  and,  final- 
ly, that  they  are  only  just  becoming  known 
to  the  financial  centers,  and  sell  lower  as  a 
class  than  they  may  in  a  few  years'  time. 

"WATER  BONDS."— No.  2. 

"  V^ZATER  bond,"  in  the  older  and  more 
thickly  settled  sections,  usually  means 
'he  obligations  of  the  private  corporation  op- 
erating the  local  \\  ater  works. 

The  tendency  to-day  is  for  a  municipality 
to  operate  its  own  water  works.  The  inves- 
tor in  a  carefully  selected  water  bond,  there- 
fore, looks  forward  to  the  possibility  that 
some  day  the  city  will  buy  his  property  and 
operate  it  as  a  public  function,  like  sewers  or 
parks.      If  the   company  owning   the   water 


works  is  influential, — especially  if  it  is  a  con- 
stituent part  of  a  larger  holding  company, 
not  to  be  done  out  of  its  rights  by  the  wrong 
kind  of  politics, — such  "  taking  over  "  has 
meant  very  fair  treatment  for  the  bond  and 
stockholders. 

"WATER  BONDS."— No.  3. 

npHOMAS  A.  EDISOxN  was  recently 
found  wondering  how  our  great-grand- 
children would  feel  if,  as  the  geologists  pre- 
dict,, they  are  to  face  a  world  without  coal. 
Mr.  Edison  demanded  the  use  of  coal  only 
for  heat  and  the  perfecting  of  methods  for 
harnessing  not  only  water-power  but  also  air- 
power  and  tide-power. 

What  has  already  been  done  in  the  gen- 
erating of  electrical  power  by  waterfalls  is 
particularly  interesting  to  the  investor.  Here 
is  the  "  hydroelectric  "  property, — the  basis 
for  a  third  kind  of  "  water  bond."  Only 
Avithin  four  or  five  3'ears,  since  economical  in- 
sulation and  transmission  have  been  worked 
out,  have  these  enterprises  become  important. 
They  are  now  springing  up  rapidly. 

In  this  country,  of  course,  the  lines -of 
least  resistance  are  followed, — the  sections  in 
the  West  and  South  farthest  away  from  tide- 
water, coal  fields,  and  cheap  steam. 

Running  expenses  are  far  below  those  of 
steam.  A  striking  example  is  at  Niagara 
Falls.  Down  where  the  rows  of  dynamos 
hum  out  their  10,000  horsepower  apiece,  the 
visitor  may  find  himself  alone  except  for  two 
or  three  "  oilers  "  or  other  mechanics.  Raw 
material,  of  course,  costs  nothing. 

An  engineer  concerned  in  the  erection  of 
more  than  300  plants  from  Norway  to  South 
Africa,  Mr.  J.  Wharton-Boving,  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance for  a  water  power  plant  averages  only 
one-third  that  of  steam. 

As  for  the  dam  and  machinery,  if  they 
are  installed  and  financed  by  experienced, 
trustworthy  people,  the  proposition,  from  the 
bondholders'  standpoint,  is  good.  The  most 
expensive  part  of  the  work, — the  tunnel  and 
flumes, — are  under  water  and  are  built  of 
concrete  for  all  time. 

Whether  at  Niagara  Falls  or  in  Mexico, 
another  advantage  accrues  to  the  hydroelec- 
tric plant.  It  "  makes  its  own  market."  Fac- 
tories spring  up  because  of  the  power.  Illus- 
trating again  by  Niagara  Falls,  it  is  now 
only  ten  or  fifteen  years  since  the  place  was 
visited  by  tourists  alone.  Now  it  is  a  manu- 
facturing center.  • 


EDWARD    EVERETT    HALE   AS    MAN 

OF  LETTERS. 


DR.  HALE  fully  expressed  his  attitiule 
toward  literature  when  he  said,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  eighty-fifth  birthday: 

"  In  my  case  my  vocation  first,  second,  and 
last  is  that  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  My 
avocation  has  been  literature.  I  have  always 
tried  to  write  on  subjects  of  which  I  knew 
something,  and  I  have  the  greatest  scorn  for 
what  is  called  literature  where  the  writer  throws 
himself  into  the  field  as  a  fencing  master  might 
do,  or  any  soldier  of  fortune;  where  the  writer 
knows  how  to  write  and  has  nothing  to  write 
about ;  where,  in  short,  he  has  nothing  to  feay. 
But  to  say  what  a  man  has  to  say,  to  tell  what 
he  has  seen,  that  is  the  real  province  of  litera- 
ture." 

So  completely  was  Dr.  Hale  possessed  of  this 
guiding  principle, — that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
writer  "  to  say  what  he  has  to  say,  to  tell  what 
he  has  seen," — that  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
standard  by  which  he  made  his  literary  apprais- 
als. We  find  him  dwelling  on  this  thought  in 
his  estimate  of  his  old  friend  and  fellow  author, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  which  we  reprint  on 
page  84  of  this  Review.  Dr.  Hale  was  himself 
a  fine  example  of  this  theory  of  literature.  In- 
dividuality, virility,  vigor, — these  elements  were 
never  lacking  in  what  came  from  his  pen.  He 
at  any  rate  was  no  "  soldier  of  fortune  "  on  the 
iield  of  authorship.  He  wrote  only  when  he  had 
something  to  say,  and  if  he  could  reach  his  pub- 
lic he  was  content.  We  may  well  believe  that 
the  outward  form  of  the  message  was  a  second- 
ary consideration  to  him.  In  his  earlier  days 
he  made  effective  use  of  verse  as  the  vehicle  of 
his  thought.  One  of  the  few  successful  ballad- 
makers  that  America  has  produced,  he  was  ani- 
mated in  this  form  of  composition,  as  in  all  his 
writing,  by  an  intense  patriotism.  "  New  Eng- 
land's Chevy  Chase  "  was  one  of  his  most  popu- 
lar ballads.  It  voiced  the  spirit  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Dr.  Hale  had  a  keen  interest  in  history;  and 
if  he  had  chosen  to  make  literature  his  voca- 
tion, instead  of  his  avocation,  it  is  probable  that 
historical  studies  would  have  claimed  the  greater 
part  of  his  time.  As  it  was,  there  are  many 
essays  in  history  and  biography  to  his  credit, 
and  he  did  much  to  popularize  such  studies,  al- 
though his  disregard  of  the  minor  details  of 
historical  inquiry  made  him  impatient  of  some 
of  the  accepted  methods  of  the  school  of  dry- 
as-dust  historians.  His  "  Memories  of  a  Hun- 
dred Years  "  is  a  wonderful  series  of  reminis- 
cences of  men  and  events  of  national  importance. 
The  author's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  men 
and  w'omen  of  whom  he  writes  and  with  the 
times  in  which  they  lived  makes  his  work  unique. 
In  recent  years  Dr.  Hale  employed  much  of  his 
leisure  in  relating  his  recollections,  and  in  no 
way  could  he  have  given  his  friends  greater 
pleasure.  His  simple,  direct,  man-to-man  style 
of   narration   made  a   vivid  impression  on   the 


EDWARD   EVERETT    H.\LE. 

(.\s   he   appeared   about   the   time   of  writing  "The 
Man  Without  a  Country.") 

reader  or  hearer,  and  imparted  an  interest  to  his 
reminiscences  far  beyond  the  ordinary. 

As  a  short-story  writer  Dr.  Hale  achieved  a 
brilliant  success  long  before  the  modern  Ameri- 
can short  story,  now  familiarized  by  the  maga- 
zines, had  won  recognition.  "  The  Man  Without 
a  Country"  was  written  in  1863  to  inspire  loyal 
sentiment  in  the  North  at  a  critical  point  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Civil  War.  It  went  into  many 
editions,  was  translated  into  foreign  languages 
(only  last  year  a  Greek  version  of  it  was  pub- 
lished), and  to-day,  forty-si.x  years  after  its  first 
appearance,  it  is  read  by  thousands  of  a  younger 
generation.  Other  favorites  are  "  Mv  Double 
and  How  He  Undid  Me."  "  In  His  Name,"  and 
"  Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten."  Elsewhere  in  this 
number  something  is  said  of  the  world-wide  in- 
fluence of  these  stories  in  the  formation  of  clubs 
among  young  people  for  various  sorts  of  altru- 
istic service. 

In  the  long  list  of  novels,  histories,  essays, 
short  stories,  and  books  of  verse  which  make 
up  Dr.  Hale's  contribution  to  literature  the  fol- 
lowing are  perhaps  the  most  significant : 

"  The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  "  Ten  Times 
One  Is  Ten."  "  Margaret  Percival  in  .America," 
"  In  His  Name,"  "  Mr.  Tangier's  Vacations," 
"  Mrs.  Merriman's  Scholars,"  "  His  Level  Best," 
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"  The  Ingham  Papers,"  "  Ups  and  Downs." 
"  Philip  Nolan's  Friends,"  "  Fortunes  of 
Rachel,"  "  Four  and  Five,"  "  Crusoe  in  New 
York."  "  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas  Day," 
"  Christmas  in  Xarragansett."  "'  Our  Christmas 
in  a  Palace."  "'  Sketches  in  Christian  History." 
"Kansas  and  Nebraska."  ''What  Career?" 
"  Boys'  Heroes,"  "  The  Story  of  Massachusetts," 


'■  Sybaris  and  Other  Homes."  "  For  Fif  cy  Years," 
"  A  New  England  Boyhood,"  "  Chautauquan 
History  of  the  United  States,"  "  li  Jesus  Came 
to  Boston."  '■  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years," 
"Ralph  \Valdo  Emerson."  "We  the  People," 
"  New  England  Ballads."  "  Prayers  in  the  United 
States  Senate,"  and  "  Foundation  of  the  Re- 
public." 


MEREDITH  AND  HIS   MESSAGE. 


IT  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  for  ing  or  baffled  readers,  his  unforgivable  iniquity, 

nearly  a  generation  the  late  George   Mere-  The  ]\Ieredithean  style !     What  anathemas  have 

dith  dominated  the  world  of  English  letters,  not    been    visited    upon    it,    what    contemptuous 

He  was  as  truly  the  last  of  the  Victorian  mas-  derision  has  it  not  withstood !     Now  there  is  not 

ters  of  fiction  as  Swinburne  was  the  last  of  the  the  slightest  doubt  that  Meredith  is  often  diffi- 

Victorian  poets.  cult  of  approach.     He  is  at  times  cryptic,   for- 

Passing   away  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,   the  bidding,  obscure ;  and  he  seldom  writes  '  smooth ' 


novelist  may  be  said 
to  have  spent  half  a 
centurj-  in  attempt- 
ing to  demonstrate 
to  the  readers  of 
English  fiction  that 
what  count  in  au- 
thorship are:  first, 
philosophy  and  ideal- 
ism, and  only  second 
the  art  of  the  novel- 
ist. An  appreciative 
sketch  of  ^Ir.  Mere- 
dith's career, — a  par- 
ticularly quiet  and 
leisure!}'  career, — was 
printed  in  this  maga- 
zine in  February  of 
last  year,  apropos  of 
the  novelist's  attain- 
ment of  his  eightieth 
birthday.  To  this  we 
refer  our  readers  for 
the  details  of  his  ht- 
crary  development. 
In  all,  George  Mere- 
dith published  about 
twenty-five  books  in 
prose  and  verse,  and 
in  these  he  has  taken 
such  a  grip  on  the 
life  of  his  time  as 
few    authors    in    anv 


GEORGE    MEREDITH    AT    SIXTY. 


prose.  But  it  should 
be  said  with  equal 
frankness  that  he  de- 
mands of  his  read- 
ers an  alertness,  nim- 
bleness,  and  swift- 
ness of  intelligence 
that  will  at  least 
meet  half-way  his 
own  prodigious  agil- 
ity; and  for  these 
the  reward  is  im- 
mediate and  abund- 
ant. His  sentences, 
like  Mrs.  Mount- 
Stuart  Jenkinson's, 
are  '  flung  out  to  be 
apprehended,  not  dis- 
sected.' The  art  of 
the  pen,  he  makes 
Diana  say,  '  is  to 
rouse  the  inward 
vision,  instead  of  la- 
boring with  a  drop- 
scene  brush,  as  if  it 
were  to  the  eye 
.  .  .  that  is  why 
the  poets,  who  spring 
imagination  with  a 
word  or  phrase,  paint 
lasting   pictures.' " 

Mr.  Meredith's  first 
book  was  a  volume  of 
It  did  not  cause  anv 


age  have  been  able  to  do.  It  was  Meredith's  poems,  published  in  1851 
prime  distinction  that  he  was  able  to  blend  so  great  stir  in  the  literary  world,  and  he  seems 
perfectly  the  activities  of  the  artist  and  the  seer,  to  have  abandoned  verse  for  a  time  thereafter, 
Characterizing  his  literary  temper  and  style.  Mr.  for  it  was  eleven  years  before  his  second  poet- 
Lawrence  Gilman,  writing  in  Harper's  Weekly,  ical  offering  to  the  world  appeared.  But  he 
says  that  they  were  marked  by  largeness,  se-  had  been  busy  in  the  field  of  fiction.  In  1856  he 
renity,  and  penetration  of  spiritual  outlook.  To  publislied  "The  Shaving  of  Shagpat :  An  Ara- 
quote:  bian  Entertainment."  a  strange  Oriental  ex- 
"  A  profound  and  most  subtle  comprehension  travaganza  filled  with  an  exuberant  fancy.  In 
of  character,  an  uncanny  precision  and  vividness  1857  appeared  "  Farina,"  a  graceful  little  love 
in  the  exposition  of  human  complexities,  a  deep  tale  of  medieval  Cologne.  The  real  beginning 
and  lovely  sense  of  romance,  a  bewildering,  of  Mr.  Meredith's  career  as  a  novelist,  however, 
darting,  tireless  wit, — these  are  outstanding  was  the  publication  of  "  The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
traits  of  his  writing  as  a  fictionist.  But  the  Feverel :  A  History  of  a  Father  and  Son,"  in 
chief  excellence  of  his  art  resides  in  the  mar-  1859.  Here  was  a  book  which  showed  that  a 
velous  expressional  power  of  the  instrument  new  master  had  entered  the  field  of  English 
which  served  his  ends.  Therein  consisted  at  fiction.  It  disclosed  a  mature  mind  and  a  prac- 
once  his  supreme  distinction  and,  for  his  unwill-  ticed  hand.     It  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
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and  at  tlie  same  time  the  most  artistic  English 
novel  of  its  generation.  Its  appeal  is  as  fresh 
and  powerfnl  to  the  reader  of  to-day. 

In  i8()i  -Mr.  Mereditli  piihlislied  "Evan  Har- 
rington," liis  second  novel,  wliidi  is  in  every 
phase  of  it  a  remarkable  contrast  to  "  The  Or- 
deal of  Richard  I">verel "  The  printing  of 
"Modern  Love  and  Other  Poems"  m  i8()2  sig- 
naled an  anthor  as  original  and  remarkable  as 
a  poet  as  he  had  already  shown  himself  to  be  as 
a  novelist.  His  third  novel,  "Emilia  in  Eng- 
land." appeared  in  1864.  He  afterward  changed 
its  title  to  "  Sandra  Helloni  "  ( from  the  name 
of  its  heroine, — Emilia  Alessandra  HcUoni). 
This  was  followed  by  "Rhoda  Eleming"  in  i8()5; 
"  Vittoria "  (a  sequel  to  "Sandra  Belloni")  in 
1867;  "The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond" 
in  1871;  "  Beauchamp's  Career"  in  1876;  "The 
Egoist "  in  1879 ;  "  The  Tragic  Comedians  "  in 
1880.  A  third  volume  of  verse,  "  Poems  and 
Lyrics  of  the  Joy  of  Earth,"  came  in  18S3 ;  the 


novel  "  Diana  of  the  Crossways  "  in  1885:  "  Bal- 
lads and  Poems  of  Tragic  Life"  in  1887;  "  .\ 
Reading  of  Earth,"  more  poems,  in  1888;  "One 
of  Our  Conquerors"  in  1890;  "Lord  Ormont 
and  His  Aniinta"  in  i8c)4,  and  "The  Amazing 
Marriage,"  last  of  tiie  novels,  in  1893.  In  1895 
also  were  gatliered  into  one  volume  three  novel- 
ettes: "The  Tale  of  Cliloe,"  "The  Hdusc  on  the 
Beach,"  and  "  The  Case  of  General  Ople  and 
Lady  Camper."  which  originally  had  appeared 
in  the  N en-  Quarterly  Magazine  in  1877  and 
1879  and  had  been  published  serially  by  the 
New  York  Sun  in  1890.  In  1897  was  ])ublislied 
in  a  tiiin  little  duodecimo  "  An  Essay  on  Com- 
edy and  the  Uses  of  tlie  Comic  Spirit,"  a  lec- 
ture delivered  at  the  London  Institution  twenty 
years  before  and  first  printed  in  the  Nezv  Quar- 
terly Magazine  for  April,  1877.  "  Odes  in  Con- 
tribution to  the  Song  of  French  History"  ap- 
peared in  1898  and  "  A  Reading  of  Life,  with 
Other  Poems,"  in  1901. 
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RECENT  VOLUMES  OF  POETRY. 

So  used  has  tke  reading  public  become,  par- 
ticularly in  this  country,  to  regarding  works  of 
fiction  and  serious  discussion  and  description  as 
the  only  "  books  worth  while  "  tiiat  it  takes  some 
very  unusual  occurrence  to  call  public  attention 
to  the  "  state  of  poetry."  The  past  few  weeks 
have  partially  succeeded  in  making  the  English- 
speaking  public  remember  that  poets  did  and 
some  still  do  exist.  The  peaceful  death  of  Swin- 
burne, closely  followed  by  the  suicide  of  John 
Davidson  and  the  reported  relegation  to  an  in- 
sane asylum  of  Arthur  Symons  aroused  con- 
siderble  literary  discussion  in  England.  "  Fleet 
Street,  and  Other  Poems,"  which  is  probably 
the  last  work  of  Davidson,  is  to  be  published 
soon.  The  volume  is  a  collection  of  verses  deal- 
ing with  crowds,  movements,  and  wanderers.  As 
for  this  country,  while  the  rather  troubled 
course  of  literature  has  not  been  much  in- 
fluenced bj'  verse,  there  have  appeared  during 
the  past  few  weeks  a  few,  just  a  handful,  of 
little  volumes  of  poetry  which  are  worthy  of 
mention. 

Some  months  ago  we  made  brief  reference 
to  the  publication  of  the  complete  poetic  works 
of  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  William  Dean 
Howells,  who  is  of  Mr.  Gilder's  day  and  gen- 
eration, has  given  us  an  exquisite  poem  which, 
while  neither  rhyme  nor  strictly  blank  verse,  is 
of  the  real  Victorian  flavor.  It  is  entitled  "The 
Mother  and  the  Father,"  *  and  it  gives  in  sim- 
ple, direct,  delicately  intuitive  sentences  a  de- 
,  scription  of  the  three  momentous  hours  in  the 
story  of  a  wife  and  husband;  the  birth  of  their 
child,  the  hour  of  her  marriage,  and  the  hour 
of  her  death.  The  range  of  joy  and  sorrow  in 
these  dramatic  passages  is  set  forth  in  Mr.  How- 
ells' own  masterly  way. 

One  of  the  surest  of  the  minor  American 
poets,  we  think,  is  Charles  Buxton  Going,  whose 
verse  has  appeared  with  much  frequency  in  the 

•The  Mothpr  and  thp  Father.  By  W.  D.  Howe'.ls. 
Harpers.     55  pp.,  ill.     $l.:iO. 
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magazines  during  the  past  decade.  In  his  col- 
lection entitled  "Star-Glow  and  Song"'  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  lyric  and  dramatic  fervor. 

Much  of  the  siireness  of  touch  and  philosophic 
insight  which  makes  Maurice  Hewlett  the  lineal 
successor  of  Meredith  appears  in  the  little  vol- 
ume of  idylls  and 
songs  :  "  i^rtemision."  ' 
These  verses,  we  are 
told,  are  not  new,  but 
are  "  now  first  col- 
lected." 

The  translation  of 
llie  dramatic  poem 
''The  Tragedy  of 
Man,"'  by  the  Hun- 
garian poet  Imre 
Madach,  by  William  N. 
Loew  has  been  both 
praised  and  condemned 
by  the  literary  critics, 
according  as  the 
thought  of  the  original 
or  the  style  of  the 
translation  were  chiefly 
regarded.  There  is  not.  it  must  be  confessed, 
nuich  poetry  in  tlie  English  version,  but  a 
perusal  of  even  a  portion  of  this  great  poem  is 
worth  while  for  its  demonstration  of  the  in- 
tellect and  genius  of  the  Hungarian  people. 

"High  seriousness"  and  "fine  quality"  have 
been  said  to  be  the  chief  characteristics  of  Edith 
Wharton's  novels.  These  also  apply  to  her  re- 
cently issued  collection  of  verse,  entitled  "  Ar- 
temis to  Actaeon,"  " — without,  however,  very 
much  emotional  appeal.    • 

A  drama  of  Damascus  and  the  mountains  of 

=  Star-Clow  and  Song.  By  Charles  Huston  Going. 
Ilarppfs.     l'()4  pp.     $1.20. 

^  .Artcmision.  By  Maurice  Hewlett.  Scribners. 
124  pp.     $1. 

*  The  Trapedv  of  Man.  Bv  Imre  Madfioh.  Xew 
Vcrk  :  The  Arcadia  Pre.ss.     224  pp. 

° -Vrtemis  to  .\ct.'Pon  Bv  Editli  Wharton.  Scrib- 
ners.    !»0  pp.     $1.25. 
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Assyria  in  the  jear  1850  B.  C,  with  some  evi- 
dences of  fine  psychological  insight  and  some 
haunting  poetry, — these  are  what  mai<;e  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke's  latest  poem,  "  The  House  of 
Rimmon,"  ^  attractive,  even  fascinating,  reading. 

Volumes  of  the  thorough,  scliolarly  "  Cam- 
bridge Edition""  of  the  English  poets  come 
with  regularity  from  the  Riverside  Press.  The 
poetical  works  of  John  Drydcn  is  the  latest  in 
the  series.  The  text,  which  has  been  edited  by 
Dr.  George  R.  Noycs  (Harvard),  includes  all 
of  Dryden's  undoubted  work  except  his  dramas. 
There  is  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  the  poet  and 
the  usual  helpful  biographical  matter  and  appen- 
dices. 

Among  the  other  single  poems  or  collections 
of  verse  we  have  received  for  notice  during  the 
past' few  weeks  are:  "Poems  of  Progress  and 
New  Thought  Pastels,"  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
(Hammond,  Ind. :  W.  B.  Conkley  Company); 
"The  Rubaiyat  of  Bridge,"  by  Carolyn  Wells 
(Harpers)  ;  and  "  The  Victory,"  by  Annah  Rob- 
inson Watson,  published  by  the  jiuthor  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

A  FEW  OF  THE  LATEST  NOVELS. 

Airs.  Humphry  M'ard's  latest  novel,  "  Mar- 
riage a  la  Mode,"^  will  be  a  distinct  disappoint- 
ment to  the  readers  of  her  other  stories.  It  is 
really  much  more  a  "  tract  "  than  a  novel,  in 
which  the  denunciation  of  American  laxity  in 
the  matter  of  marriage  and  divorce  is  the  main 
theme  and  the  narrative  distinctly  subordinate. 
Daphne  Floyd,  a  beautiful,  wealthy,  self-con- 
fident, proud,  and  at  times  fascinating,  Ameri- 
can girl  of  mixed  foreign  ancestry,  marries 
Roger  Barnes,  an  Englishman  of  Apollo-like 
attractions,  and  is  afterwards  separated  from 
him  because  of  "  incompatibility  of  temper." 
The  story  is,  in  fact,  a  rather  slow-moving  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  the 
fundamental  differences 
between  American  and 
English  character  and 
social  customs.  Although 
the  citizen  of  these 
United  States  cannot 
deny  the  justice  of  Mrs. 
Ward's  strictures  upon 
our  divorce  laws,  it  is 
somehow  impossible  to 
avoid  a  feeling  that  the 
writer  has  been  more 
than  a  little  unfair  and 
imsympathetic  in  her  en- 
tire attitude  as  set  forth 
in  this  book  toward  Amer- 
ican life  and  customs. 

There  is  an  impressive,  entertainingly  put 
warning  in  Mrs.  Florence  Morse  Kingsley's  lat- 
est novel,  "The  Glass  House,"  ^  to  American 
■women  who  contemplate  pursuing  literature. 
Edith  Loomis,  a  thoroughly  happy  wife  and 
mother,  is  prevailed  upon,  one  unfortunate  day, 

'  The  House  of  Rimmon.  Bj'  Henry  van  Dyke. 
Scribners.     121   pp.,  ill.     ^X. 

-  The  Poetical  Works  of  .Tohn  Dryden.  Edited  by 
GeorL'-e  R.  Novos.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1054 
pp.    ^$"> 

=  IMnrriaae  a  la  IVfode.  Bv  Mrs.  Humnhry  Ward. 
I)oul)lpday,^Paf:e  &  Co.     ^24  pp..  ill.     )F1.20. 

^  The  Glass  House.  Bv  Florenrp  Morse  Kingsley. 
l»odd.  Mead  &  Co.     .'512  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 
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to  attempt  to  resume  a  career  begun  at  college 
as  a  writer  for  the  magazines.  In  trying  to 
combine  the  occupations  of  mother,  housewife, 
and  author  she  becomes  the  center  of  a  num- 
ber of  touching  and  amusing  scenes.  "  The 
Glass   House "  is  a   sympathetic  novel,   one   of 

the  best,  in  our  opin- 
ion, that  Mrs.  Kingsley 
has  written. 

The  love  and  adven- 
ture stories  by  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Chambers 
are  always  entertain- 
ing. "  The  Special 
Jilessenger  "*  is  a  stir- 
ring tale  of  the  Civil 
War,  maintaining  the 
author's  high  level  of 
narrative  power.  The 
story  consists  of  a  se- 
ries of  episodes  all  con- 
cerned with  the  work 
of  a  very  lovable  and 
lovely  j-oung  woman 
as  a  special  messenger 
or  spy  in  the  service  of 
the  Union  army. 
If  Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne  intended  to  combine 
in  one  character  the  widely  divergent  types  of 
the  faithful  wife  and  heartless  coquette  he  has 
not  succeeded,  at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  average  reader,  in  his  novel,  "  Infatua- 
tion." **  Phyllis  Ladd  is  realh^  two  persons  in 
Mr.  Osbourne's  literary  hands,  and  neither  per- 
son is  very  convincing.  There  are  some  ad- 
mirable portions  of  this  story,  which  has  a 
somewhat  worn  plot,  but  occasionally  it  would 
seem  that  the  author  has  tried  to  sail  nearer  to 
the  "  shores  of  impurity  "  than  was  very  neces- 
sary or  artistic. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  reading  pub- 
lic in  England  and  America  "  discovered " 
Rider  Haggard,  the  author  of  "King  Solo- 
mon's Mines  "  and  "  She."  It  was  he  who  first 
made  familiar  to  the  civilized  world  some  of 
the  strange  lore  of  primitive  Africa.  From 
that  day  to  this  he  has  written  a  great  deal, 
but  the  public  persists  in  refusing  to  take  him 
seriously  save  as  an  interpreter  of  African 
folk  tales.  His  new  story,  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Heavens,"'  is  woven  around  the  personality  of 
a  white  girl,  the  daughter  of  an  English  mis- 
sionary in  Zululand.  Her  parents  having  been 
murdered  by  a  native  chief,  this  girl  went  mad 
and  cursed  the  tribe.  She  was  then  sold  to  a 
dwarf  people  in  the  interior.  Her  adventures 
make  up  the  substance  of  this  weird  tale. 
HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer  has  written  a 
most  interesting  history  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  the  seventeenth  century.^  Of  the  two 
volumes,    the    first    is    devoted    entirely    to    the 

*The  Special  Messenger.  Bv  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers.    Appletons.     260  pp.,  ill.     .$1.50. 

« Infatuation.  Bv  Lloyd  Osbourne.  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.     380  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 

■^  The  Lady  of  the  Heavens.  By  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard. New  York  :  Frank  F.  Lovell  Company.  342 
pp.     $1.50. 

«  History  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  the  Seven- 
te<Mith  Century.  By  Airs  Sclniyler  van  Rensselaer. 
Macmillan.     2' vols."    1173  pp.,  with  maps.     $5. 
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Dutch  settlement  of  New  Amsterdam  and  tlu- 
secDiid  to  tlu-  history  of  Ww  \'ork  iiiidir  tlie 
Stuarts.  It  is  a  curious  fact  tliat  hut  httle  se- 
rious study  h  a  s  been 
given  by  Americans  to 
the  records  of  the 
Dutcli  colony  of  New 
Amsterdam.  Most  of 
us  liave  been  content 
with  tlie  humorous  ac- 
count given  by  Wasli- 
ington  Irving  in  his 
"  Knickerbocker  H  i  s  - 
tory."  There  would 
have  been  no  liarm  in 
this,  had  we  been  fa- 
miliar with  the  genuine 
history  of  New  Am- 
sterdam, but  it  certainly 
is  unfortunate  that  a 
book  written  merely  as  a  jest  has  given  genera- 
tions of  readers  almost  tlieir  only  conception  of 
New  York's  iunnble  begiimings.  Mrs.  Van  Rens- 
selaer's illuminating  work  siiould  go  far  to  coun- 
teract sucli  misconceptions  as  have  been  per- 
petuated from  Irving's  day  to  this.  While  these 
two  volumes  are  complete  in  themselves,  it  is 
the  author's  purpose  to  follow  them  with  others 
wliich  will  cover  the  later  colonial  and  revolu- 
tionary periods. 

The  increasing  consciousness  of  imperial 
unity  is  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  tliat 
Britain  realizes  the  position  she  occupies  in  the 
world  as  an  object  of  the  envy  and  hostility  of 
olJTer  nations.  Publications,  periodical  and  in 
book  form,  in  many  thousands  of  copies,  come 
from  British  presses  every  year  with  the  sole 
object  of  intensifying  this  idea  of  imperial  unity. 
Among  the  most  ambitious  of  these  on  syste- 
matic plan  are  the  publications  of  the  League 
of  the  Empire.  This  organization  has  recently 
brought  out  a  work  attempting  to  give  in  a 
purely  expository,  informational  way  all  the 
facts  about  the  "  past,  present,  and  future  of 
the  British  Empire." '  This  volume,  which 
claims  to  have  a  primarily  educational  purpose, 
stems  to  be  very  thoroughly  done,  and  the  spirit 
maintained  throughout  is  calm  and  fair.  Col. 
George  F.  Denison's  reminiscences,  which  the 
Macmillans  iiave  brought  out  under  the  title  of 
"The  Struggle  for  Imperial  Unity,"  ^  are  more 
argimientative  in  character.  Colonel  Denison  is 
president  of  the  British  Empire  League  in 
Canada. 

Great  literary  men  do  not  as  a  rule  reveal 
themselves  in  the  best  of  lights  through  their 
love  letters.  Some  of  the  tender  courtship 
epistles  of  poets  and  novelists  are,  of  course, 
the  most  artistic  and  digniliedly  beautiful  writ- 
ings of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  As  a 
rule,  however,  in  sending  their  love  messages 
the  great  men  appear  to  have  relied,  if  tiiey 
thought  of  the  matter  at  all,  too  nuich  upon  the 
assumption  that  these  letters  would  always  re- 
main hidden  from  public  view.  The  general 
reader  is  imi)rcssed  with  the  truth  of  these 
preliminary  remarks  after  perusing  even  a  small 

'  The  British  Empire  :  Its  Past,  Its  Present,  and 
Its  Future.  Kditod  by  A.  F.  Pollard.  London  :  The 
League  of  the  Fmpire.     S64  pp.     $1.2."». 

'The  StnigRle  for  Imperial  T'nitv.  Bv*  Ool. 
George  F.  Denison.     Marmillan.     422  pp..  ill.  "  $2.25. 


I)ortion  of  the  collection  of  "  Love  Letters  of 
lamous  Poets  antl  Novelists,"'  in  which  Lionel 
Strachey  and  Walter  Littkluld  have  inclu(lr<l 
some  170  epistles  selected  from  the  autiuntic 
correspondence  of  seventeen  literary  celebrities 
witli  their  spouses,  sweethearts,  or  more  secret 
inamoratas.  Tlie  letter  writers  include  Byron, 
Hugo,  Poi)e,  Burns,  Schiller,  Lyiton,  Keats, 
(ioethe,  Poe,  Balzac,  George  Sand,  .Scott, 
Lamartine,  and  Merimee. 

The  Italian  historian.  Prof.  Guglielmo  Fer- 
rero,  whose  monumental  history,  '"  The  (ireat- 
ness  and  Decline  of  Rome,"  has  alreaily  In-eu 
noticed  in  these  pages,  made  an  extended  tour 
last  year  of  the  North  and  South  Americay 
continents,  delivering  lectures  before  learned 
bodies  and  in  the  large  cities.  Americans  will 
remember  with  particular  interest  his  ad- 
dresses (most  of  them  forming  the  Lowell  lec- 
tures of  1908)  on  "The  Theory  of  Corruption 
in  Roman  llistorj',"  "The  Legend  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,"  and  "  Wine  in  Roman  History." 
He  has  now  remodeled  these  lectures  into  con- 
secutive form,  adding  material  to  form  addi- 
tional papers  on  "  Nero,"  "  Julia  and  Tiberias," 
"  Tlie  Social  Development  of  tlie  Roman  Em- 
pire," and  "  Roman  History  and  Modern  Edu- 
cation." These  make  up  the  book  just  pub- 
lislicd,  entitled  "  Characters  and  Events  of 
Roman  History  from  Caesar  to  Nero."*  The 
translation  is  by  Frances  Lance  Ferrero  and  is 
very  smoothly  done. 

A  continuation  of  the  late  Jeremiah  Curlin's 
work,  "  Tlie  Mongols,"  '^  already  noticed  in  these 
pages,  has  come  from  the  press  of  Little,  Brown. 
It  is  entitled  "  The  Mongols  in  Russia,"  and 
takes  up  the  story  of  the  domination  of  this  race 
in  Russia  after  their  expulsion  from  Ciiina  by 
the  founders  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  In  this  vol- 
ume Mr.  Curtin  has  described  the  Mongol  in- 
vasion of  Russia,  their  breaking  down  of  the 
Russian  defense,  and  their  crushing  of  Russian 
opposition  until  the  year  1505,  when  the  Horde 
was  broken  up  by  the  combined  might  of  the 
west.  An  introductory  note  declares  that  in  its 
preparation  Mr.  Curtin  made  four  journeys  to 
Russia  and  one  to  the  Orient,  the  latter  to  study 
the  chronicles  of  Persia  and  China. 

An  eminently  successful  biography, — a  literary 
biography,  the  author  calls  it, — of  "  Jolin  Keats"  " 
(Houghton,  Mifflin), — has  just  been  completed 
by  Albert  E.  Hancock,  professor  of  English  at 
Haverford  College.  Professor  Hancock  is  thor- 
oughly well  informed,  fully  conversant  with  all 
the  latest  scholarship  pertaining  to  Keats,  and 
he  writes  with  vivacity  and  enthusiasm.  He  has 
endeavored,  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  to  select 
the  significant  moments  in  the  poet's  life  and 
"  make  him  live,  in  a  world  of  good  ciieer  and 
vexation,  as  a  vivid  reality."  The  place  of  the 
poet  in  the  social  and  political  development  of 
his  day  is  graphically  indicated. 

'  Love  Letters  of  Famous  Poets  and  Novelists. 
Edited  by  Lionel  Strarhey  and  Walter  Llttlefleld. 
New  York  :  John  McBride  Company.     .{40  pp.     $2. 

*  Characters  and  Events  of  Itonian  History.  By 
Cuglielmo  Ferrero.      Putnam.     27.")  pp.     $2. ")()." 

'^  Mongols  in  Russia.  By  .leremiah  Curtin.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     4H1   pp..  with  map.     .$.{. 

".Tohn  Keats:  \  Literary  Biography.  Bv  .\lbert 
F.  Hancock.  Houghton  Milfliii  Company.  234  pp., 
ill.     $2. 
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TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

The  curiosity  of  the  West  upon  the  subject 
of  the  manner  of  life  of  the  ladies  of  the  Turk- 
ish harem  is  equaled  only  by  its  ignorance  of 
the  subject.  Now  comes  Mrs.  Kenneth  Brown, 
who  writes  under  her  maiden  name,  Demetra 
Vaka,' — for  she  is  a  Greek  born  in  Constanti- 
nople,—and  descibes  to  us  the  polygamous  life 
of  the  Turkish  woman  as  it  impressed  her  after 
some  years  spent  in  monogamic  America.  There 
are  ten  chapters,  giving  as  many  typical  incidents 
in  the  life  of  modern  Turkish  women,  each  epi- 
sode said  to  be  founded  on  fact  and  true  in 
every  detail.  Two  things  impress  the  reader 
of  this  volume, — the  firs:  is  a  feeling  of  sur- 
prise that  these  Oriental  women  appear  to  be 
fairly  happy  and  the  second  is  the  literary  and 
poetic  skill  with  which  this  writer  has  depicted 
the  family  life  of  Constantinople  and  rural 
Turkey. 

Gen.  A.  W.  Greely  is  one  of  the  few  Ameri- 
cans qualified  by  virtue  of  personal  experience 
and  observation  to  write  authoritatively  concern- 
ing the  Territory  of  Alaska.^  Dr.  Alfred  H. 
Brooks,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  who  contrib- 
utes to  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
an  article  on  the  Alaska  of  to-day,  is  another 
of  this  small  group  of  American  travelers  and 
explorers.  It  was  under  General  Greely's  super- 
vision that  the  Alaskan  military  telegraph  sys- 
tem, over  4000  miles  in  length,  was  built.  Three 
times  he  has  traversed  the  whole  Yukon  Valley, 
has  twice  visited  Fairbanks  and  Prince  William 
Sound,  and  has  made  three  visits  to  Nome.  The 
handbook  of  Alaska  and  its  resources  that  Gen- 
eral Greely  has  prepared  is  a  work  that  has  long 
been  needed,  and  any  one  who  has  attempted  to 
gather  from  divers  sources  the  existing  data 
regarding  that  country  has  learned  to  appreciate 
that  need.  Moreover,  the  Alaska  of  to-day,  as 
the  reader  of  Dr.  Brooks'  article  will  quickly 
discover,  is  a  wholly  different  country  from  the 
Alaska  of  even  one  decade  ago,  and  there  is  no 
book  in  print  that  so  fully  summarizes  the  latest 
facts  regarding  that  wonderful  country  as  does 
General  Greely's  handbook. 

In  the  series  devoted  to  American  waterways 
Prof.  William  Denison  Lyman  has  written  an 
entertaining  history  and  description  of  the 
Columbia  River.'  It  is  appropriate  that  this 
work  should  appear  at  a  time  when  the  scenic 
features  of  our  far  Northwest  are  attracting 
more  than  usual  attention.  The  author  has  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  life  in  the  region  of  which 
he  writes,  his  father  and  mother  having  been 
pioneers  of  1849.  Those  parts  of  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  drained  by  the  Colum- 
bia River  have  had  a  history  by  no  means  lack- 
ing in  the  elements  of  romance,  while  the  mar- 
velous development  of  recent  years  affords  suffi- 
cient reason  for  attempting  a  historical  survey 
of  this  kind,  and  among  the  remarkable  features 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  none  is  more  worthy  of  de- 
scription than  the  majestic  Columbia  River.  We 
advise  all  ^•isitors  to  the  Seattle  fair  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  Mr.  Lyman's  book. 

1  Haremlik.  Bv  Demetra  Vaka.  Hougbton  Mifflin 
Company.     275  pp.     .^1.2.">. 

^  Handbook  of  Alaska :  Its  Resources.  Products, 
and  Attractions.  Bv  Major-Oen.  A.  W.  Greely, 
U.  S.  A.     Scribners.     280  pp..  ill.     $2. 

'The  Columbia  River.  By  William  Denison  Ly- 
man.     Putnam.     409  pp.,   ill.     $3.50. 


ECONOMICS,  POLITICS,  AND  SOCIOi^OGY. 

In  view  of  the  current  interest  in  questions  of 
public  finance,  notaljly  the  tariff  and  the  income 
tax,  not  to  speak  of  those  problems  of  corpora- 
tion taxation  that  are  always  with  us,  it  is  for- 
tunate that  so  many  scholarly  books  dealing  with 
tlicse  matters  are  just  now  coming  from  the 
press.  For  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject  of  taxation  the  reader  will  do  well  to 
consult  the  new  volume  by  David  MacGregor 
Means,  entitled  "The  Methods  of  Taxation."* 
This  analysis  is  based  on  legal  rather  than  eco- 
nomic principles.  That  is  to  say,  the  author  un- 
dertakes to  test  the  various  forms  of  taxation 
by  principles  of  justice  which  are  recognized  by 
the  courts.  Naturally  the  conclusions  that  he 
reaches  are  distinctly  unfavorable  to  our  pres- 
ent methods  of  taxation,  particularly  those 
which  depend  for  their  operation  on  self-assess- 
ment by  the  taxpayer. 

A  clever  and  interesting  exposition  of  the  sin- 
gle tax  is  given  by  C.  B.  Fillebrown,  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Single  Ta.x  League,  in  a 
little  book  which  he  calls  "  The  A  B  C  of  Taxa- 
tion.'"' To  make  his  points  the  more  clear,  Mr. 
Fillebrown  gives  object-lessons  from  actual  ex- 
perience in  the  city  of  Boston,  his  objects  being 
to  show  that  an  absurd  ratio  exists  between  the 
values  of  land  and  buildings,  and  to  give  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  possible  application  of  the  sin- 
gle-tax principle  to  important  Boston  thorough- 
fares. 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  subject  of  per- 
sonal insurance  has  led  to  a  somewhat  careful 
study  of  the  systems  of  workingmen's  insur- 
ance and  old-age  pensions  in  Continental  Europe. 
For  an  accurate  survey  of  these  systems  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Frank  W.  Lewis,  whose  book, 
"  State  Insurance,  a  Social  and  Industrial 
Need,"  °  analyzes  the  most  important  laws  now 
in  force  throughout  the  world,  and  tabulates  the 
essential  data.  Until  recently  this  subject  has 
received  comparatively  little  attention  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  discussion  of  corporation 
liability  for  accidents  has  directed  our  thought 
to  the  function  and  duty  of  the  State  in  the 
premises. 

Prof.  James  Q.  Dealey,  of  Brown  University, 
has  written  a  useful  textbook  on  "  The  Devel- 
opment of  the  State." '  It  is  indicative  of  the 
clianged  conditions  in  American  political  life 
that  certain  of  the  topics  very  properly  discussed 
by  Professor  Dealey  in  this  book  would  not  have 
been  thought  of  twenty  years  ago  as  having  any 
place  in  a  textbook  of  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. For  example,  the  direct  primary,  the  ref- 
erendum and  initiative,  and  the  various  political 
innovations  of  New  Zealand  are  described,  and 
throughout  the  book  there  is  a  noteworthy  ten- 
dency to  tell  how  the  various  departments  of 
government  actually  do  their  work,  rather  than 
to  confine  the  attention  to  paper  constitutions. 

Such  a  tendency  is  even  more  marked  in  Pro- 
fessor Jenks'  volume  of  Columbia  University 
lectures    on    "  Principles   of    Politics    from    the 

■i  The  Methods  of  Taxation.  Bv  David  MacGregor 
Means.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     380  pp.     $2.50. 

•'■  The  A.  B.  C  of  Taxation.  Bv  C.  B.  Fillebrown. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     221  pp.     ,fl.20. 

"  State  Insurance.  Bv  Frank  W.  Lewis.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin   Company,  233  pp.     $1.25. 

'  The  Development  of  the  State.  By  James  Q. 
Dealey.      Silver,    Burdett   &   Co.      343   pp.      $1.50. 
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Viewpoint  of  the  American  Citizen.'"  In  tliese 
lectures  Professor  Jenks  made  a  distinct  elTort, 
as  lie  himself  says,  "to  brinj;  into  closer  touch 
than  is  usual  the  work  of  tlie  sciiolar  and  of  the 
practical  man  of  affairs."  To  this  end  Professor 
Jenks  has  secured  his  material  from  men  en- 
gaged in  the  practical  work  of  politics  and 
from  his  own  experience  in  the  ol)servation  of 
political  atTairs,  rather  than  from  books  written 
for  the  most  part  !)>■  men  wlio  liave  not  them- 
selves had  practical  experience.  Tlius  Pro- 
fessor Jenks  treats  of  the  principles  of  poli- 
tics in  practical  operation,  and  while  the  the- 
oretical basis  of  his  lectures  is  sound  and  well- 
considered  the  real  value  of  his  conclusions 
comes  from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  tested 
in  actual  life. 

An  English  essayist,  Mr.  Graham  Wallas,  has 
combined  a  series  of  discourses  on  modern  polit- 
ical thought  and  action  under  the  title  "  Human 
Nature  in  Politics."*  This  writer's  point  of 
view  is  not  unlike  that  of  Professor  Jenks.  It 
is  illustrated  in  his  comment  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
book  of  essays  on  "  American  Ideals."  He 
thinks  this  book  is  useful  because  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  thinks  about  Americans  in  politics  he 
thinks  about  the  politicians  whom  he  has  known. 
After  reading  it,  says  this  writer,  "one  feels 
that  many  of  the  more  systematic  books  on  poli- 
tics bv  American  university  professors  arc  use- 
less, just  because  the  writers  dealt  witli  abstract 
men,  formed  on  assumptions  of  which  they 
were  unaware  and  wlijcii  tiiey  had  never  tested 
either  by  experience  or  by  study." 

The  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant's 
"History  of  Modern  Banks  of  Issue "  ^  covers 
important  events  that  have  taken  place  in  both 
banking  and  political  history  during  tlie  twelve 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of 
the  first  edition.  These  include,  for  example, 
the  complete  reconstruction  of  the  note-issuing 
systems  of  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Mexico, 
and  important  changes  in  Russia,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Japan,  and  other  countries.  Mr.  Conant 
has  also  extended  his  discussion  of  banking 
development  on  the  side  of  discount  policy  and 
on  that  of  the  division  of  profits  between  the 
bank  and  the  state.  Mr.  Conant  has  confined  the 
scope  of  the  work  to  narration,  leaving  to  his 
other  work.  "  The  Principles  of  Money  and 
Banking,"  the  presentation  of  his  views  on  the 
monetary  and  banking  theory. 

The  final  report  of  the  Citizens'  Healtli  Com- 
mittee of  San  Francisco  on  the  eradication  of 
plague*  from  the  cixy  should  have  a  wide  dis- 
tribution, especially  in  American  seaport  cities. 
An  account  of  the  remarkable  work  carried  on 
in  San  Francisco  under  the  direction  of  officers 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service 
was  published  in  the  Rkview  of  Rkvif.ws  for 
November,  1908.  The  final  report  now  issued 
records  one  of  the  most  encouraging  sanitary 
triumphs  of  our  day.  The  Citizens'  Committee 
will   furnish  all  foreign  consuls  and  boards  of 

>  Principles  of  Politics.  By  Jeremiah  W.  Jonks. 
Macmillan.     1S7  pp.     .Sl'.nO. 

=  Unman  Nature  in  Politics.  By  Graham  Wallas. 
Houghton    Miniin    Company.      302    pp.      $l.r.n. 

■"  .\  nistory  of  Modern  Banks  of  Issue.  By  Charles 
A.  Conant.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     T'd  pp. 

*  lOradicating  Plague  from  San  KranciBCO.  Bv 
I'^rank  M.  Todd.  San  Francisco :  CItizenB  Jloalth 
Committee.     313  pp.,  ill. 


health  in  all  tiie  large  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries  with  copies  of  this  valuable 
report. 

Mr.  Rudolf  Cronau,  a  well-informed  Ameri- 
can of  (ierman  birtli,  gives  in  the  brief  compass 
of  l.?4  jiages  an  impressive  showing  of  the  vari- 
ous ways  in  whicli  our  national  resources  have 
been  wasted."  Mr.  Cronau  considers  not  only 
tlie  waste  of  our  forest,  water,  soil,  and  minerals, 
but  also  of  our  game,  fur,  and  great  marine 
animals,  our  birds  and  fishes,  and  the  frightful 
waste  of  liunian  lives. 

An  English  geographer,  Mr.  Vaughan  Cornish, 
in  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Panama  Canal  and 
Its  Makers""  gives  an  impartial  account  of 
what  has  been  done  on  the  Isthmus,  dealing  par- 
ticularly with  the  problems  of  engineering  and 
sanitation  and  the  labor  difficulties,  and  deriving 
from  the  story  certain  conclusions  as  to  the 
future  of  the  white  race  in  the  tropics.  We  ob- 
-serve  that  Mr.  Cornish  is  particularly  wary  in 
his  treatment  of  the  lock  versus  sea-level  issue. 

The  investigation  into  the  cost  of  living  among 
workingmeii's  families'  in  New  York  City,  the 
results  of  which  are  now  published  by  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  h\)undation,  had  the  useful  purpose  of 
securing  data  which  may  form  the  basis  of  more 
intelligent  efforts  on  the  part  of  charity  and  re- 
lief organizations  and  individuals  engaged  in 
practical  measures  to  cope  with  poverty  and  to 
alleviate  distress.  The  inquiry  was  conducted 
by  an  alile  corps  of  workers  and  the  conclusions 
now  published  are  worthy  of  full  credence. 

The  city  of  Washington  is  one  of  the  last 
places  where  the  uninitiated  would  think  of  or- 
ganizing a  "slumming"  expedition."  In  the 
main  the  city's  exterior  is  fair;  the  casual  visitor 
never  learns  that  almost  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Capitol's  great  dome  arc  festering  alleys 
where  disease,  physical  and  moral,  daily  claims 
its  victims.  Not  even  in  New  York  are  greater 
extremes  of  social  condition  to  be  found  side  by 
side.  The  lack  of  industrial  employment  makes 
the  case  of  the  Washington  poor  the  more  hope- 
less. We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  F.  Weller, 
for  seven  years  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Washington  Associated  Charities,  for  a  graphic 
relation  of  the  facts  that  have  been  laid  bare  in 
the  course  of  his  official  experiences.  Mr.  Weller 
has  himself  lived  in  some  of  the  worst  tenements 
that  he  describes.  His  effort  to  do  for  the  na- 
tional capital  what  Mr.  Jacob  Riis  did  many 
years  ago  for  New  York  had  the  hearty  indorse- 
ment of  President  Roosevelt. 

Dr.  Arthur  Shadwell's  comparative  study  of 
industrial  life  in  England,  Germany,  and  Amer- 
ica has  been  reduced  to  a  single  volume  and 
published  at  a  moderate  price.  This  work  has 
had  a  favorable  reception  in  all  three  countries, 
and  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition, 
three  years  ago,  it  has  been  honored  by  a  Ger- 
man   translation.      The    three    nations    of    the 

°  Our  Wasteful  Nation.  Bv  Rudolf  Cronau.  New 
York:  Mitchell  Kennerley.     134  pp.,  ill.     $1. 

"  The  Panama  Canal  and  Its  Makers.  Bv  Vaughan 
Cornish.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.     lOL'  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 

'  The    Standard    of    Living    Among    Worklngmen's 
Families  in  New  York  City.     By  Robert  Colt  Chapin 
New    York  :    Charities    Publication    Committee.      372 
pp.     $2. 

»  NeRleoted  Neighbors  in  the  National  Capital.  Bv 
Charles  F.  Weller.  Philadelphia :  John  C.  Wlnstoh 
Company.     342  pp.,  ill.     $l..-)0. 
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world  which  by  common  consent 'rank  highest 
in  industrial  efficiency^  are  here  compared,  and 
the  deficiencies  as  well  as  the  successes  of  each 
are  brought  into  view.  A  supplementary  chap- 
ter makes  such  additions  and  corrections  as  the 
author  has  found  necessary.  The  work,  on  the 
whole,  has  been  carefulh'  done  and  the  author 
has  shown  a  disposition  to  be  fair  in  his  meth- 
ods of  investigation  and  in  his  discussion  of 
controverted  questions. 

Dr.  Devine  has  written  a  most  optimistic 
book^  on  a  topic  that  in  other  hands  could 
hardly  fail  to  suggest  only  pessimistic  conclu- 
sions. His  first-hand  study  of  social  conditions 
in  New  York  City  has  equipped  him  with  an 
understanding  of  the  real  causes  of  misery  in 
our  modern  life,  and  it  has  taught  him  how  to 
present  those  causes  in  a  way  calculated  to  con- 
vince the  reader  that  miserj'  itself  will  in  the 
long  run  be  reduced  through  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  social  control. 

Mr.  Morris  Hillquit,  of  New  York  City,  is 
one  of  the  acknowledged  spokesmen  of  the 
American  Socialist  movement.  In  his  new  vol- 
ume on  "  Socialism  in  Theory  and  Practice  "  ^ 
he  summarizes  the  Socialist  philosophy  in  its 
bearing  on  the  most  important  social  institu- 
tions and  problems  of  our  time  and  gives  a  con- 
densed account  of  the  history,  methods,  and 
achievement  of  the  Socialist  movement  through- 
out the  world.  In  the  first  part  of  his  work  he 
discusses  the  Socialist  philosophy  and  move- 
ment, while  the  second  part  is  devoted  to  social 
reform  movements.  The  Socialist  cause  is  pre- 
sented with  great  ability. 

A  translation  of  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu's  work 
on  "Collectivism"*  has  been  made  by  Sir 
Arthur  Clay,  Bart.  The  original  story  has  been 
considerably  abridged.  Most  of  the  principal 
social  problems  of  the  day  are  discussed  by  the 
eminent  French  economist,  whose  conclusions 
are  opposed  to  the  modern  socialistic  propa- 
ganda. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE. 

The  publication  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
"  Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture," '  edited 
by  Prof.  Liberty  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  marks 
the  completion  of  a  very  important  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  farming  and  farm-life. 
This  work  differs  from  most  other  publications 
in  the  cyclopedia  class  in  that  its  material  is 
not  arranged  under  an  alphabetical  system  but 
is  grouped  logically,  each  topic  being  considered 
in  its  relation  to  others  and  each  volume  being 
devoted  to  a  special  department  of  agricultural 

1  Industrial  Efficiency.  By  Arthur  Shadwell. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     720  pp. 

=^  Misery  and  Its  Causes.  By  Edward  T.  Devine. 
MacmillQn.     274  pp.     $1.25. 

^  Socialism  in  Tlieorv  and  Practice.  Bv  Morris 
Hillquit.     Macmillan.     361    pp.     $1.50. 

*  Collectivism.     By  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu.     Button. 

3-1 :;  pp.    $:!. 

<>  Cyclopedia  of  .\merican  Agriculture.  Edited  bv 
L.  II.  Bailey.    Macmillan.    4  vols.     2G75  pp.,  ill.  $20. 


practice  and  science.  Thus  Volume  I  corsiders 
farms,  climates,  and  soils,  covering  a  general 
survey  of  the  agricultural  regions  of  North 
America  and  including  tillage,  farm  buildings, 
machinery,  treatment  of  the  land,  drainage,  ir- 
rigation, water  supply  and  removal,  treatment 
of  the  soil,  its  use  and  abuse,  and  generally 
whatever  pertains  to  the  selection,  planning, 
and  equipment  of  the  farm.  In  view  of  this 
country's  colonial  acquisitions  the  chapter  on 
tropical  agriculture  is  of  special  interest.  The 
second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
"  Farm  Crops,"  including  such  themes  a-s  the 
improvement  of  seed  by  persistent  selection  and 
special  culture,  and  the  whole  subject  of  dis- 
eases and  insect  pests  that  affect  farm  crops 
and  the  methods  of  combating  them.  Volume 
III  is  wholly  given  up  to  farm  animals,  the 
various  breeds,  the  place  they  hold  in  the  farm 
economy,  their  care,  feeding,  housing,  and  gen- 
eral treatment.  This  includes  full  discussion 
of  the  dairy  business,  the  production  and  han- 
dling of  milk  and  butter.  Most  interesting  of 
all  to  the  general  reader  is  the  fourth  volume, 
whose  sub-title  is  "  The  Farm  and  the  Com- 
mimity."  This  volume  is  necessarily  suggestive 
rather  than  complete  or  definitive  in  its  treat- 
ment, since  this  is  a  field  that  has  heretofore 
been  strangely  neglected  by  the  sociologist.  A 
glance  at  the  contents  of  this  volume  impresses 
one  with  the  importance  of  the  human  aspects 
of  farm  problems  as  contrasted  with  the  purely 
industrial.  Indeed,  the  general  impression  pro- 
duced by  a  rapid  survey  of  all  four  volumes 
enhances  one's  respect  for  the  science  of  agri- 
culture as  it  has  been  developed  in  this  country 
and  for  the  intellectual  resourcefulness  of  those 
who  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  development, 
notable  among  whom  is  the  editor  of  this  work. 

TtlE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK. 

It  is  understood  that  the  "  New  International 
Year  Book  "  °  is  to  be  put  on  a  permanent  basis, 
and,  as  this  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind  now 
published  in  the  United  States,  such  an  out- 
come would  be  highly  desirable.  The  second 
volume  of  the  new  series,  covering  the  year 
1908.  has  only  recently  come  from  the  press. 
It  is  a  resume  of  the  history,  art,  science,  and 
literature  of  the  year,  and,  while  useful  in  con- 
nection w-ith  any  of  the  standard  cyclopedias, 
it  is  an  independent  volume  and  not  merely  a 
supplement.  Such  topics  as  the  federation  in 
British  South  Africa  and  developments  in 
Turkey  arc  clearly  summarized,  and  in  the  field 
of  American  politics  the  Presidential  campaign 
is  described.  In  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture  most  of  the  articles  have  been  prepared 
by  members  of  the  scientific  staflF  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  publishers  will  feel  encour- 
aged to  continue  and  improve  this  extremely 
useful    publication. 

«  The  New  International  Year  Book.  1908.  EJited 
by  Frank  M.  Colby.     Dodd,  Mead.     77G  pp.,  ill.     $5. 
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PRESIDiINT   TAIT   SPEAKING   AT   FORT  TICONDEROGA,    JULY   6. 

July  was  an  exceedingly  busy  montli  for  President  Taft,  and  he  will  have  earned  his 
vacation  at  Beverh-.  In  spite  of  his  incessant  duties  at  Washington,  and  his  responsibilities 
as  umpire  in  the  final  shaping  of  the  tariff  bill,  he  found  time  to  participate  in  several  im- 
portant anniversary  celebrations  in  New  York  and  New  England  (see  page  143).  and  also 
to  spend  a  Sunday  with  his  family  at  the  so-called  "  Summer  White  House,"  at  Beverly,  on 
Massachusetts  Bay.  The  picture  shown  above  is  from  a  snapshot  taken  while  Mr.  Taft  was 
speaking  at  the  Lake  Champlain  celebration. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


-.  As   these   paires  were  clusiii^  tor 

The  \     '^        .  ..  . 

Final  Tariff  tlie  press  the  main  outlines  ot  tlie 
completed  tariff  revision  bill  stood 
out  clearly.  1  he  Conference  Committee  of 
the  two  Houses  had  almost  finished  its  work, 
and  it  was  the  generally  accepted  opinion 
that  the  brief  final  debates  upon  the  report 
of  the  Conference  Committee  would  be  ended 
in  time  to  permit  the  adoption  of  the  bill 
and  the  adjournment  of  the  extra  session  on 
or  before  the  last  day  of  July.  It  has  been  a 
long  and  fatiguing  session  of  about  four  and 
a  half  months.  There  have  been  many  dis- 
couraging phases  of  this  Congressional  at- 
tempt to  revise  the  tariff,  but  there  have  also 
been  many  things  of  a  hopeful  and  promising 
kind;  and  especially  toward  the  end  there 
was  a  rapid  clearing  of  the  heavy  atmosphere. 
A  fresh,  invigorating  breeze,  which  seemed 
to  originate  at  the  White  House,  swept  up 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  great  domed 
structure  where  the  law-making  branch  of 
the  Government  exercises  its  Constitutional 
right  to  vote  money  out  of  the  Treasury  and 
to  find  the  ways  and  means  by  which  to  bring 
money  in  again. 

It  Seems  Thus  In  the  end  it  has  turned  out 
toBeTaffs  to  be  Mr.  Taft's  bill  rather  than 
•  the  Payne  bill  of  the  House  or 
the  Aldrich  bill  of  the  Senate.  Yet  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Taft  had  steered 
the  tariff  revision  in  any  aggressive  sense  or 
in  the  spirit  of  encroachment  upon  the  do- 
main of  the  legislative  department.  With  all 
his  experience  as  an  executive  officer  and  a 
statesman,  Mr.  Taft's  greatest  qualities  are 
those  of  judge  and  umpire.  He  "is  con- 
spicuous as  an  exponent  of  justice,  as  a  har- 
monizer.  and  as  a  finder  of  the  reasonable 
middle  course  where  compromise  involves  no 
sacrifice  of  principle.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  this  great  effort  to  overhaul  the  tar- 


iff' it  has  been  evident  that  the  Senate  would 
in  a  great  many  matters  differ  trom  the 
House,  and  that  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country,  regardless  of  party,  although  espe- 
cially within  the  Republican  ranks,  would 
rely  upon  President  Taft  to  act  as  arbiter  at 
every  point  of  serious  or  vital  dispute. 

jy^^j  Nobody  expected  a  revolutionary 
had  Been  change  in  the  countrs's  tariff  pol- 
icy.  1  lie  Republicans  were 
strong  in  the  possession  of  a  large  majority 
in  both  Houses,  and  they  were  supported  b\ 
the  country  in  their  opinion  that  the  Uingley 
tariff,  after  a  dozen  years  of  operation,  had 
been  exceedingly  well  justified  b\-  its  results, 
although  it  was  in  need  of  a  vast  number  of 
changes  of  detail  on  account  of  the  expan- 
sion of  our  industries  and  the  new  conditions 
brought  about  by  time  and  growth  in  the 
business  life  of  the  nation.  The  time  must 
come, — perhaps  eight  or  ten  years  hence, 
probably  not  sooner, — when  the  whole  tar- 
iff and  revenue  system  of  our  national  gov- 
ernment will  be  fundamentally  o\erhauled. 
But  at  this  time  there  was  no  intention  of 
changing  general  policies,  and  we  were  not 
making  a  new  tariff,  but  were  merely  revis- 
ing an  old  one.  As  the  debate  proceeded  and 
as  the  Senate  refused  to  admit  that  there 
was  any  virtue  or  any  obligation  in  the  direc- 
tion of  lower  duties  for  the  mere  sake  of 
having  them  lower,  there  arose  both  within 
Congress  and  througJKJut  the  country  the 
question  whether  in  promising  to  revise  the 
tariff'  the  Republican  party  had  clearly  agreed 
to  make  a  general  reduction  in  the  rates.  The 
country  concluded  that  if  this  question  had 
to  be  answered  by  a  simple  "  yes  "  or  "  no  " 
the  affirmative  wouKl  win.  Mr.  Taft  in  his 
speeches,  the  Republican  platforms,  and  the 
chief  newspapers  of  the  party,  while  not  ad- 
vocating anything  like  a  horizontal  reduction 
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or  a  mere  scaling  down  of  rates  without  re- 
gard to  facts  and  conditions,  had  undoubtedly 
declared  that  the  rates  were  too  high  in  many 
schedules  and  that  the  effect  of  revision 
would  be  to  reduce  such  rates.  It  was  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  inconsistent  with  this  view 
to  advance  the  rates  on  certain  articles  of 
luxury,  such  as  champagnes  and  costly  wines; 
and  many  of  the  Senate's  increases  were  in 
this  nature  and  received  the  final  approval 
of  the  conferees  and  of  the  two  Houses. 

In  the  ^^^  Aldrich  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
Confetence  ate  On  July  8  and  went  at  once 
"^^'  to  the  joint  committee,  after  the 
House  had  adopted  the  usual  course  of  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  Aldrich  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment by  substitution  for  the  Payne  bill  and 
had  instructed  its  conferees  to  support  the 
Payne  bill  as  originally  passed.  Speaker 
Cannon  had  named  nine  conferees  on  behalf 
of  the  House,  six  being  Republicans  and 
three  Democrats.  The  Republicans  were 
Payne,  of  New  York;  Dalzell,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; McCall,  of  Massachusetts;  Boutell, 
of  Illinois;  Calderhead,  of  Kansas,  and 
Fordney,  of  Michigan,  while  the  Democrats 
were  Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri ;  Under- 
wood, of  Alabama,  and  Griggs,  of  Georgia. 
The  Senate's  conferees  were  eight  in  num- 
ber, five  being  Republicans  and  three  Demo- 
crats. The  Republicans  were  Senators 
Aldrich,  Hale,  Burrows,  Penrose,  and  Cul- 
lom,  and  the  Democrats  were  Senators 
Money,  Daniel,  and  Bailey.  The  Senate 
had  made  847  changes  in  the  House  bill  as 
against  600  changes  that  had  been  made  by 
the  Senate  a  dozen  years  ago  when  the  Ding- 
ley  bill  went  into  conference.  The  conferees 
spent  their  first  few  days  in  going  over  mat- 
ters where  differences  of  opinion  were  not 
great  and  agreement  could  easily  be  reached. 

Taft         ^^  ^^^  middle  of  July  a  consid- 
f or  Free      erable  group  of  members  of  Con- 

Vaterial^.  ii     j  n  t         '-t-    r 

gress  called  upon  Mr.  I  aft  to 
argue  with  him  against  putting  on  the  free 
list  such  articles  as  lumber,  iron  ore,  hides, 
coal,  and  other  so-called  raw  materials.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  House  had, 
generally  speaking,  removed  the  tariff  from 
such  articles  and  that  the  Aldrich  bill  had  to 
a  considerable  extent  restored  the  present 
Dingley  rates.  The  members  of  Congress 
who  went  to  Mr.  Taft  were  avowedly 
speaking  for  some  article  produced  in  their 
respective  States  and  were  not  pretending  to 
take  a  broad  national  view.     Mr.  Taft  him- 


self made  public  a  statement  regarding  this 
interview  and  made  clear  his  position  as 
favoring  in  a  general  way  an  approximation 
toward  free  raw  materials.  He  was  careful 
not  to  commit  himself  to  free  raw  materials 
as  a  principle,  and  in  that  respect  he  was 
wise.  But  he  took  the  view  that  there  were 
practical  grounds  foe  low  rates,  if  any,  on 
ore,  hides,  oil,  coal,  and  lumber,  and  his 
judgment  as  umpire  carried  public  opinion, 
beyond  a  doubt.  Mr.  Payne  and  the  House 
conferees  were  with  the  President,  and  Sen- 
ator Aldrich  professed  his  readiness  to  yield 
if  the  President  could  find  the-  votes  to  adopt 
a  conference  report  providing  for  practically 
free  raw  materials.  Mr.  Taft  accordingly 
undertook  to  find  the  votes,  and  his  good- 
tempered  and  conciliatory  but  firm  and  con- 
vinced tone  seemed  to  promise  success.  In 
the  White  House  statement  of  the  i6th  Mr. 
Taft  had  said : 

If  iron  ore  and  coal  and  hides  did  noc  need 
protection  and  the  conditions  were  such  as  lo 
enable  the  ore  producers  and  the  oil  producers 
and  the  coal  producers  and  the  producers  of 
hides  to  compete  successfully,  without  reduction 
of  wages,  with  the  producers  from  abroad,  then 
tliey  did  not  need  a  duty  and  their  articles 
should  go  on  tlic  free  list. 


AGAINST    THE    RULE. 

"  .\nd  it  followed  her  to  school  ono  day, 
Which  was  against  the  rule." 
"Mary  had  a  little  lamb,  that  followed  her  one  day  ; 
Rut   Mr.   Aldrich   has  fifty    lambs   that   follow    him 
every  day." 

— Scnalnr  Oore. 
From  the  American  (New  York). 
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Each 


Each  of  these  articles  should  be 
Case  on  Its  dealt  with  upon  its  own  merits. 
In  our  judiiment  the  Dingley 
rates  were  too  hij^h  on  the  articles  mentioned 
above,  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  it 
would  be  just  and  beneficial  to  charge  at 
least  a  low  revenue  rate  upon  every  bulky 
commodity  that  comes  into  the  country. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  iron  ore.  In 
one  way  or  in  another  the  principal  ore  beds 
of  the  United  States  will  be  taxed  pretty 
heavily  and  their  owners  will  be  compelled 
to  support  the  local  and  national  institutions 
which  make  this  country  a  favorable  market 
for  commodities.  Why,  then,  should  the 
deposits  of  Cuban  iron  ore,  or  those  of  other 
forei<i:n  countries,  be  brought  into  the  United 
States  without  contributing  anything 'at  all, 
even  tow  ard  the  maintenance  of  the  harbors 
that  they  enter?  In  the  case  of  iron  ore  there 
is  no  need  of  a  prohibitive  tariff  nor  of  a 
protective  one ;  but  a  low  tariff  for  revenue 
purposes  would  be  fair  and  desirable.  In 
the  case  of  hides,  we  are  in  any  case  obliged 
to    import    a    considerable    portion    of    those 


used  by  the  leather  industries  of  the  United 
States,  because  enough  are  not  produced  in 
this  country.  Free  hides  would  not  hurt  the 
American  cattle-raiser  or  farmer;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  small  tax  on  imported  hides 
would  hurt  nobody  in  this  country  and  would 
yield  a  reasonable  contribution  toward  the 
national  income.  The  Dingley  rate  on  com- 
mon lumber  and  some  other  wood  products 
is  much  too  high,  but  the  retention  of  a 
small  tax  on  lumber  can  be  defended  by 
sound  arguments.  If  wood  pulp  and  print 
paper  hatl  not  been  subjected  in  this  country 
to  monopolistic  control  there  could  be  no 
good  reason  for  opposing  a  small  revenue 
tax  on  their  importation  from  Canada  and 
elsewhere.  As  matters  stand,  wood  pulp  anii 
print  paper  are  not  very  good  subjects  of 
custom-house  taxation.  Mr.  Taft's  general 
view  that  hides,  lumber,  coal,  iron  ore,  and 
the  like  should  be  admitted  at  greatly  re- 
duced rates  is  undoubtedly  in  accord  with 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  those  who  are  not 
conscious  of  being  dominated  by  private 
views,  and  who  are  therefore  exercising  their 
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judgment  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  plain  American  people  and  who  now  feel  it 

welfare.     The  verdict  is  almost  unanimous,  their    duty    to    make    protest   and    enter    the 

fight.     Thej'  have  the  assistance  in  this  mat- 

Asto        ^^    respects    certain    articles    of  ter  of  their  able  new  secretary,  Mr.  William 

Protective     common  use,  notably  the  cheaper  R.    Corwine,    who  has  been    identified    with 

kinds  of  gloves  and  hosiery  worn  other  important  commercial  bodies  and   has 

by  women  and   children,   it  will  be  remem-  expert    knowledge    of    the    tariff.      Senators 

bered    that   the    framers   of    the    House    bill  DoUiver  and  La  Follette,  on  the  Republican 

were   led    to   believe   that   American    manu-  side,  and  Senator  Gore  and  others,  on  the 

facturers  would  be  benefited  and  that  Ameri-  Democratic  side,   did   not   allow   the   textile 

can  consumers  in  the  end  would  also  derive  schedules  to  pass  the  Senate  without  strong 

advantages   from    an    increase   in    the    rates,  protests  in  speeches  that  impressed  the  whole 

The   country  as   a  whole   protested   stoutly  country.     On  the  final  vote  ten  Republican 

against  this  view,  and  the  Senate,  with  Mr.  Senators  joined   twenty-three   Democrats   in 

Taft's  concurrence,  will  doubtless  have  pre-  voting    for    the    amendments    to    the    wool 

vailed,  with  the  result  of  keeping  the  glove  schedule  that  Senators  La  Follette  and  Dol- 

and  hosiery  schedules  substantially  what  they  liver  had  supported.     If,  as  was  hoped,  the 

have   been   under   the    Dingley   tariff.      The  bill  on  its  final  passage  shall  have  included 

iron  and  steel  schedules,  and  those  relating  a  provision  for  a  tariff  bureau  with  experts 

to  other  metallic  manufactures,  will  in  the  appointed    by   the    President,   there   will   be 

final  bill  have  shown  a  considerable  revision  some   reason   to  expect  such  a  study  of  the 

downward.      In    the    next    number   of    this  wool  and  textile  schedules  as  will  eventually 

Review  it  will  be  possible  to  state  accurately  lead  to  reform.     President  Taft  would  un- 

in  a  general  way  what  has  been  done  with  doubtedly  have  been  glad  to  see  these  sched- 

the   great   schedules   relating   to   cotton   and  ules  reformed  in  the  present  measure,  but  his 

woolen    manufactures,    crockery    and    glass,  influence  did  not  extend  so  far. 
metallic   articles    of   various   sorts,    and    the 

other  important  schedules.  Speaking  at  large,  j^^  The  President's  plan  of  a  cor- 
however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  new  tariff  Tax  on  poratlon  tax  was  evidently  des- 
is  an  improvement  over  the  Dingley  law  in  '"■''°''°  '<"'*•  tined  to  be  accepted  almost  with- 
a  great  many  important  items,  while  in  some  out  opposition.  It  reached  a  vote  in  the  Sen- 
of  the  more  complicated  schedules,  such  as  ate  on  July  2  and  was  passed  by  an  affirma- 
those  relating  to  textiles,  a  thorough  over-  tive  vote  of  fifty-nine,  with  only  eleven  votes 
hauling  must  await  the  more  mature  and  against  it.  Three  Democrats  voted  in  the 
scientific  methods  of  study  and  treatment  negative  and  eight  Republicans.  Nearly  all 
that  are  bound  to  come  with  the  creation  of  of  the  Republicans  who  voted  against  it  be- 
some  form  of  tariff  commission  or  bureau.  longed  to  the  so-called  insurgent  or  radical 

wing,  who  preferred  an  income  tax  and  who, 

Probably  the  most  indefensible  although  willing  enough  to  tax  the  great  cor- 
Taxon  of  all  the  schedules  is  that  relat-  porations,  did  not  wish  to  accept  the  pro- 
Decent  Clothes,  j^^  ^^  wool  and  woolen  goods.  posal  as  a  substitute  for  their  more  sweeping 
It  does  not  so  much  concern  those  who  buy  plan  of  levying  a  tax  upon  all  large  incomes, 
high-priced  clothing  as  it  does  the  masses  of  Senator  Cummins  and  his  friends  will  at 
the  people  who  by  the  present  arrangement  least  be  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  se- 
of  duties  on  the  lower  grades  of  wool  are  cured  action  by  Congress  which  will  result 
compelled  to  wear  suits  made  of  inferior  in  the  submission  to  the  States  of  a  proposal 
material.  The  situation  had  become  so  se-  to  so  amend  the  Constitution  as  to  confer 
rious  in  this  respect  that  the  National  Cloth-  upon  Congress  the  hill  and  unquestioned 
iers'  Association,  which  had  formerly  thought  power  to  levy  an  income  tax. 
it  politic  not  to  be  mixed  up  in  tariff  dis- 
putes, took  a  bold  stand  in  the  recent  discus-  character  ^  finally  accepted  by  the  Con- 
sion  and  threw  much  light  upon  the  facts.  of  This  ference  Committee,  the  corpora- 
The  clothiers'  association  is  headed  by  men  "'  '  tion  tax  will  be  at  the  rate  of  I 
of  public  spirit  and  broad  views,  who  are  en-  per  cent,  upon  the  net  income  of  all  business 
tirely  friendly  to  American  textile  manufac-  corporations.  Excepted  are  those  that  have 
tures,  and  who  hold  no  brief  for  importers  a  net  income  of  less  than  $5000  a  3'ear  and 
as  such,  but  who  have  had  to  deal  with  a  certain  classes  of  corporations  whose  pri- 
steady  deterioration  in  the  cloth  worn  by  the  mary  object  is  not  money-making.    As  finally 
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SENATOR    ROOT.    OF    NEW    YORK.    WHO    CARRIED    THE    CORPORA! ION 
TAX    MEASURE    THROUGH    THE    SENATE. 

(This   picture   represents   Mr.   lioot  sppiikina;   :\t    I'lattsliurg.    N.    V.,  .Inly  7.  on  occasion  of  the  Champlain 
celebration.     1' resident   Taft   and  (iovernor  Huglies  are  seen  on    tlie  left.) 


shaped  and  adopted,  this  tax  is  inconsistent 
from  the  theoretical  standpoint  and  open  to 
some  serious  objections  on  the  practical  side. 
In  point  of  theory,  it  is  said  by  its  inventors 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  an  excise  tax  levied 
upon  corporations  as  such,  because  corpora- 
tions enjoy  certain  privileges  and  advantaj^es 
that  partnerships  and  private  firms  do  not 
possess.  But  if  this  theoretical  or  legal  point 
is  the  real  basis  of  the  impost,  there  can  be 
no  just  ground  for  exempting  from  the  bur- 
den of  the  tax  all  those  corporations  which, 
though  enjoying  the  full  privileges  of  the  cor- 
poration laws,  do  not  show  on  their  balance 
sheets  a  net  proht.  It  would  be  easy  to  find 
hundreds  of  instances  in  which  two  neighbor- 
ing corporations  having  similar  capitalization, 
similar  opportunities,  and  perhaps  even  simi- 
lar amounts  of  gross  income  have  very  dif- 
ferent net  earnings.  Through  different  poli- 
cies, or  different,  methods  of  management, 
the  one  corporation  yields  a  large  net  income 
and  pays  dividends,  while  the  other  seems 
not  to  be  producing  any  net  income  at  all  and 
pays  no  dividends.  \'et  in  reality  the  one  is 
just  as  able  to  pay  taxes  as  the  other.     There 


is  no  reason  why  the  general  conditions  under 
which  these  two  rival  institutions  do  busi- 
ness should  be  made  vmlike  by  the  taxing 
power.  Taxation  should  be  in  the  nature 
of  one  of  the  fundamental  expenses  of  both 
of  the  competing  corporations. 

^^  ^g        If   the  corporation    tax   is   tp   be 
"Holding      based     at    all     upon     income,     it 

Companies,"       i         i  i    i  i 

should  be  upon  the  gross  receipts 
rather  than  upon  that  very  uncertain  and 
elusive  quantity  known  as  "  net  profits."  We 
are  not  speaking  now  of  the  exemption  of 
private  firms  and  partnerships,  but  are  dis- 
cussing the  corporation  tax  upon  the  theory 
of  its  framers  that  it  is  a  tax  upon  the  privi- 
lege of  doing  business  in  the  corporate  or 
joint-stock  way.  When  the  tax  was  under 
discussion  in  the  Senate  an  amendment  was 
proposed  by  Senator  Clapp,  of  Minnesota, 
taxing  the  net  incomes  of  so-called  "  holding 
companies,"  and  it  was  adopted.  The  ques- 
tion at  issue  was  whether  if  a  railroad  com- 
pany, for  example,  was  taxed  upon  its  net  in- 
come there  should  also  be  a  tax  levied  upon 
the   net    income   of   a   coinpany    holding   the 
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stock  of  that  railway,  regardless  of  what  the 
original  company  had  paid.  The  question 
was  raised  whether  or  not  this  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  "  double  taxation  "  and  therefore 
wrong.  Mr.  Clapp's  Senate  amendment  was 
afterward  rejected  in  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee. Yet  Mr.  Clapp  was  obviously  right. 
For  In  neither  case  is  the  tax  levied  upon  a 
company's  stock,  but  on  its  net  Income ;  and 
It  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  trace  from  one  com- 
pany to  another  the  particular  kind  of  prop- 
erty from  which  the  Income  is  derived. 

Certainly  They  ^ost  Certainly  the  holding  com- 
Shouid  Pay  panles, — which  above  all  others 
are  benefited  by  the  peculiar 
privileges  of  incorporation, — ought  to  be 
taxed  on  the  same  principles  as  any  other  com- 
panies. And  if,  in  progressive  order, — as  In 
fact  has  come  to  be  the  case  in  some  in- 
stances, such  as  In  the  case  of  the  New  York 
traction  companies, — there  should  be  still 
further  holding  companies  removed  by  two 
or  three  or  four  degrees  from  the  original 
business,  then  each  successive  company  should 
be  taxed  upon  Its  Income  quite  regardless  of 
the  source  from  which  that  income  Is  derived. 
It  Is  almost  as  ridiculous  to  exempt  holding 
companies  as  It  would  be  to  try  to  create  a 
partial  exemption  for  a  furniture  manufac- 
turing company  on  the  ground  that  Its  mate- 
rials had  already  been  once  taxed  at  the  hands 
of  a  lumber  company,  which  In  turn  might 
claim  exemption  on  the  ground  that  the 
timber  had  previously  been  taxed  at  the  hands 
of  a  land  company. 

Hardship  for  ^^^  Corporation  tax  will  not  bear 
the  Small     very   painfully    upon    those    very 

Concerns.        i  •  l  i 

large  companies  whose  stocks  are 
listed  and  bought  and  sold  in  the  markets. 
They  can  easily  pay  the  tax  and  recoup  them- 
selves ;  and  many  of  them  will  doubtless  be 
very  glad  to  procure  the  recognition  of  the 
federal  government  in  this  Indirect  fashion. 
But  It  would  seem  probable  that  in  its  prac- 
tical working  the  tax  might  prove  both  bur- 
densome and  inequitable  to  the  smaller  and 
more  local  business  enterprises  of  the  coun- 
try, which  by  scores  of  thousands  have  taken 
on  the  form  of  corporations.  Such  corpora- 
tions do  not  need  federal  Inspection  or  regu- 
lation, nor  ought  they  to  be  subjected  to  a 
special  federal  tax,  which  In  their  cases  is 
merely  a  tax  on  care,  thrift,  and  prudence  In 
the  conduct  of  their  business.  As  an  enter- 
ing wedge  for  the  federal  regulation  and  con- 
trol  of  the  large  industrial   corporations  of 


the  country,  this  tax  may  prove  ♦■o  be  very 
important  and  in  the  end  highly  beneficial. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  that  it  will 
have  to  evolve  into  something  quite  different 
from  Its  present  form.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  make  it  bear  equitably  upon  those  who 
should  pay  it.  However,  time  will  bring  it 
to  judgment  and  its  defects  can  be  remedied. 

How         ^^^  coming  Into  being  is  one  of 
It  the    most    remarkable    of    recent 

Happened.       i       •  i      •  t 

legislative  events.  It  was  not 
discussed  during  the  campaign,  it  was  not 
mentioned  In  President  Taft's  Inaugural,  it 
was  not  proposed  in  the  compact  and  de- 
liberate program  laid  down  by  the  President 
In  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  special 
session,  nor  was  it  brought  forward  as  any 
part  of  the  pending  revenue  measure  by  any 
member  of  Congress.  Congressman  Stevens^ 
of  Minnesota,  had,  indeed,  been  working 
upon  a  plan  of  a  small  income  tax  on  corpo- 
rations, the  proceeds  to  be  set  aside  as  a 
fund  for  Internal  waterways  pending  a  de- 
cision of  the  courts  as  to  its  constitutionality. 
But  this  plan.  It  was  carefully  explained,  was 
quite  apart  from  any  program  for  the  rais- 
ing of  revenue  to  meet  the  regular  expenses 
of  the  Government.  Mr.  Taft  in  his  mes- 
sages to  Congress  proposed  a  tax*  on  Inheri- 
tances in  addition  to  the  customs  duties  and 
the  internal  revenue  taxes.  This  proposition 
was  accepted  by  the  House  and  embodied  in 
the  Payne  bill.  When  the  Senate  was  more 
than  two-thirds  through  with  its  work  and 
it  seemed  probable  that  the  coalition  in  favor 
of  an  income  tax  formed  by  Senator  Cum- 
mins and  Senator  Bailey  might  be  successful, 
President  Taft  sent  In  a  special  message  pro- 
posing a  2  per  cent,  tax  on  the  net  earnings 
of  corporations  as  a  substitute  for  the  in- 
heritance tax  on  one  hand  and  for  the  In- 
come tax  on  the  other.  He  endeavored  to 
placate  the  income-tax  leaders  by  commend- 
ing the  plan  of  an  income-tax  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  In  the  Senate,  the  corpo- 
ration tax  was  taken  up  by  the  leaders  as  a 
parliamentary  club  with  which  to  kill  off 
the  Cummins-Bailey  income-tax  amendment. 
Great  opposition  to  the  inheritance  tax  had 
developed  because  the  States  were  very  gen- 
erally adopting  that  form  of  tax  and  felt 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  not  en- 
ter that  field.  Nobody  seemed  ardent  for  the 
corporation  tax,  but  it  was  accepted  by  a 
great  many  Senators  as  an  unwelcome  sub- 
stitute for  something  that  they  disliked  more 
intensely.    They  thought  it  a  choice  of  evils. 
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HON.    GEORGE    W.    WICKERSHAM.    ATTORNEY-GENERAL    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Mr.  Wickersham.  of  all  tho  Cabinet,  is  having  the  busiest  summer.  Last  month,  besides  heavy  duties 
at  Washington,  he  addressed  the  Kentucky  liar  Association  on  an  important  subject  in  corporation 
law   reform,  and   the  Department   of  Justice   has   much  pressing   work  on  hand.) 


^^  Even  in  this  case  it  could  hardly 

Legal  have  made  its  way  but  for  the 
ponsors.  ^\]\j^[j^a  talents  of  two  great  law- 
yers who  came  to  the  President's  support. 
One  of  these  was  Mr.  Wickersham,  the  At- 
torney-General, and  the  other  was  Senator 
Root,  of  New  York.  As  orip'nally  proposed, 
the  corporation  tax  was  merely  a  clever  and 
ingenious   conception.      To   put   it   into   the 


form  of  a  statute  that  had  even  the  semblance 
of  workability,  and  that  could  be  made  to 
fit  into  precedents  and  court  decisions,  as 
well  as  into  the  general  scheme  of  revenue 
and  finance,  was  a  difficult  task  that  devolved 
chiefly  upon  the  Attorney-General.  How- 
ever the  law  may  work  in  the  end.  Mr. 
Wickersham's  abilities  have  been  clearly 
demonstrated.      It    devolved    upon    Senator 
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Root  to  expound  the  measure  to  the  Senate 
and  to  carry  it  to  its  passajje,  Senator  Aldrich 
having  turned  that  matter  over  wholly  to 
Mr.  Root's  leadership.  When  finally  the 
corporation  tax  was  accepted  hy  the  Con- 
ference Committee  on  July  iQ  it  was  after 
Mr.  Wickersham  and  Mr.  Root  had  been 
called  in  to  explain  it  point  by  point.  The 
original  proposal  of  a  2  per  cent,  tax  was 
changed  to  I  per  cent.  This  reduction  was 
with  Mr.  Taft's  approval  in  view  of  the 
prospect  of  a  larger  revenue  than  was  orig- 
inally expected  from  some  other  sources. 

Increasing  7'^^^  enlarged  revenue  will  come 
Tobacco  in  particular  from  an  increase  in 
the  taxes  on  tobacco,  by  virtue  of 
wiuch  perhaps  $15,000,000  above  present 
receipts  will  be  collected.  This  result  will 
have  been  due  entirely  to  the  work  of  Sen- 
ator Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  whose  exposition 
of  the  history  of  the  tobacco  taxes  A\as  the 
one  conspicuously  strong  piece  of  purely  bud- 
getary analysis  and  argument  made  during 
the  entire  session  in  either  House.  Not  to 
go  into  minute  details,  the  tobacco  taxes  are 
increased  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Peveridge's  work 
in  the  Senate  from  six  cents  to  eight  cents 
a  pound  on  tobacco  in  ordinary  packages,  and 
on  snuft,  while  the  readjustment  of  the  tax 
on  cigarettes  will,  it  is  hoped,  practically  ex- 
terminate seme  of  the  most  pernicious  grades, 
the  tax  on  cigars  being  so  changed  as  to  leave 
ihe  cheap  grades  at  present  rates,  while 
sharply  increasing  the  rates  on  the  high- 
priced  qualities. 

The  People     ^^  '^  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
^  Are  for  the _^  a  Stronger  support  was  not  given 

nsurgen  s.  ^^  those  Senators  who  made  the 
fight  for  decent  rates  on  textiles  with  a  view 
to  the  cost  to  the  plain  people  of  their  cloth- 
ing, hats,  and  shoes.  The  so-called  "  insur- 
gent "  Senators,  a  group  of  ten,  will  not  have 
lost  any  credit  with  their  constituents  for 
having  m.ade  an  able  and  conscientious  effort 
to  secure  a  more  thoroughgoing  tariff  re- 
form. Senator  Beveridge,  w'ho  was  the 
strategist  and  tactician  of  the  reform  move- 
ment, received  an  almost  unprecedented  ova- 
tion at  Indianapolis  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  to  his  home  city  in  the  middle  of  July. 
Senator  DoUiver  was  not  only  never  so  strong 
in  his  home  State,  but  was  never  one-tenth 
as  strong  with  the  Republican  party  through- 
out the  country  as  now  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  attack  upon  the  iniquities  of  the  textile 
schedules.     Senator  Cummins,  as  a  consistent 


advocate  of  tarif-f  reform  for  years  past,  is 
not  in  a  minority  with  the  Republican  masses, 
however  he  may  stand  with  the  controlling 
wing  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  La  FoUette  may 
seem  a  stormy  petrel  and  an  agitator  to  some 
of  his  colleagues,  but  he  is  a  fighter  of  long 
experience  and  nothing  daunts  him.  Mr. 
Nelson  and  Mr.  Clapp,  of  Minnesota,  have 
won  plaudits  not  merely  at  home  but  with 
the  whole  party.  The  ten  Republican  Sena- 
tors who  voted  against  the  Aldrich  bill  on 
its  final  passage  were  as  follows:  Beveridge, 
of  Indiana;  Bristow,  of  Kansas;  Brown  and 
Burkett,  of  Nebraska;  Clapp,  of  Minnesota; 
Crawford,  of  South  Dakota;  Cummins  and 
Dolliver,  of  Iowa ;  La  Follette,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Nelson,  of  Minnesota. 

At ,     *       As    the    bill    was    in    conference, 

At  Least  a  .  _, 

Step  Towards  some   of   tlicic  progressive   Sena- 

Beform.  ^  ■  ^    •  l    ^l 

tors  were  quite  uncertam  whether 
or  not  they  would  vote  for  the  bill  on  its 
final  passage.  They  realized  that  President 
Taft  was  doing  what  he  could  to  make  the 
bill  responsive  to  party  promises  and  to  the 
country's  demands.  But  they  also  felt  that 
the  bill  as  it  seemed  destined  to  come  out  of 
conference  was  far  short  of  the  kind  of  tariff 
revision  that  it  was  reasonable  to  have  ex- 
pected. In  general,  the  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent were  working  together.  It  was  in- 
timated that  if  the  conference  report  ap- 
proved by  the  President  were  adopted  by  the 
House  and  not  accepted  by  the  Senate,  \lr. 
Taft  Avould  at  once  call  another  extra  ses- 
sion, the  result  of  which  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  more  thoroughgoing  revision  in  the  end. 
It  seemed  probable  that  the  conference  would 
report  a  bill  better  on  the  average  than  the 
present  Dingley  law;  and,  if  the  tariff-com- 
mission plan  should  come  successfully 
through  conference,  it  was  felt  that  the  sum 
total  of  the  work  of  the  session  had  better 
be  accepted  as  an  initial  step  toward  the  real 
tariff  reform  that  must  come  in  the  future. 
There  seemed  danger  a>  the  bill  went 
through  conference  that  the  demand  for  free 
raw  materials  niigh.t  obscure  the  much  more 
irriportant  demand  for  a  revision  in  the  tex- 
tile schedules  and  some  other  of  the  high  pro- 
tective rates.  But  the  public  did  not  quite 
grasp  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference Committee  was  practically  confined 
to  dealing  with  differences  between  the 
Payne  bill  and  the  Aldrich  bill,  and  that  it 
could  not  at  this  late  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings overhaul  high  rates  which  had  been 
written   into   both   of   these  bills.     A  good 
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SENATOR    BEVERIDGE.  OF    INDIANA.    WHOSE     POSITION    ON    THE    TARIFF    WAS    SUSTAINED    BY 
HIS    CONSTITUENTS    IN    AN    UNPRECEDENTED    OVATION    AT    INDIANAPOUS    LAST    MONTH. 


tariff    commission,    investigating    under    the  the  two  presiding  officers  of  Congress,  on  the 

President's  direction,  can  do  a  great  deal  in  night  of  July  21. 

future   to  help   reform  the  worst   remaining 

parts  of  our  elaborate  protective  tariff.     The  charies  R      ^^^-   "^^^^  ^^^   ^^^-   Knox  have 

climax   of   the  conference   work  and   of  the  Crane  for      been    more   concerned    about    the 

President's   successful    mediation    came   with  '""'        appointment    of     a    minister     to 

Mr.  Taft's  dinner  to  all  the  conferees  and  China  than  about  any  other  post  in  the  en- 
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MR.    CHARLES    R.    CRANE.    OF    CHICAGO.    OUR    NEW    MINISTER    TO    CHINA 
(From  a  photo  made  for  the  Review  of  Reviews  July  21  by  Paul  Thompson,  of  New  York.) 


tire  diplomatic  field.  Our  ambassadors  in 
Europe  have  little  to  do  except  to  represent 
us  creditabl)-.  In  order  that  they  maj^  do 
this  they  ought  to  be  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment with  permanent  embassy  buildings, 
so  that  everybody  may  know  where  to  find 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  flying  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg.  Vienna, 
and  Rome,  A  determined  movement  is  on 
foot  to  bring  this  object  to  an  early  realiza- 
tion. At  Constantinople,  where  Ambassador 
Straus  is  to  enter  upon  his  duties  for  the  third 
time,  there  is  always  a  good  deal  of  discre- 
tionary business  for  w^hich  a  diplomat  must 


assume  responsibilit}*.  The  post  at  London 
is  one  of  great  honor,  but  all  questions  of 
difference  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Empire  are  threshed  out  at  Wash- 
ington by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
British  Ambassador.  The  great  and  com- 
manding opportunity  for  an  American  dip- 
lomat at  the  present  time  is  in  China.  The 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far  East 
needs  to  be  strongly  asserted.  Our  Govern- 
ment for  years  past  has  shown  itself  China's 
best  friend.  We  have  stood  for  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  China,  for  its  commercial 
opportunities,    and    for    an    honorable   treat- 
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ment  in  the  matter  of  the  excessive  indemnity 
exacted  from  China  after  the  Boxer  upris- 
ing. Mr.  Taft,  who  knows  the  Far  East 
well  from  residence  and  repeated  visits, 
realizes  that  the  moment  has  arrived  for 
sending:  to  Pekinji;  a  minister  who  will  know 
how  to  promote  every  phase  of  our  increas- 
ing relationship  with  the  Chinese  Kmpire. 
On  July  lb  it  was  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  found  the  man  he  wanted  in  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Crane,  of  Chicago,  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  ofifer  and  was  prepared  to  go  at 
an  early  day.  Mr.  Crane  has  not  been  in 
public  life,  but  he  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  Americans.  He  has  long  been  associated 
with  his  father  in  large  business  operations 
which  have  taken  him  abroad  many  times, 
and  he  has  made  it  his  business  to  know  thor- 
oughly not  only  the  political  and  industrial 
conditions  of  Europe  but  also  those  of  Asia. 
His  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Russia  is 
probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
American,  and  he  is  exceptionally  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  relationships  of  Rus- 
sia, China,  and  Japan  in  Manchuria  and 
Korea.  As  president  of  a  great  manufactur- 
ing company  he  is  widely  acquainted  with 
American  business  men  and  will  know  how 
to  aid  in  procuring  a  just  share  for  this  coun- 
try in  the  work  of  providing  China  with 
banks,  railroads,  and  other  developments. 
Mr.  Crane  is  also  intimately  connected  with 
educational  matters,  is  a  friend  of  most  of 
our  leading  educators,  and  will  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  everything  that  has  to  do  with 
the  ethical  and  intellectual  progress  in  the 
great  Chinese  population.  Mr.  Henry  Lane 
Wilson,  who  was  our  minister  to  Chile  from 
1897  to  1905,  and  at  Brussels  for  the  past 
four  years,  has  been  transferred  to  Mexico 
as  American  Ambassador.  The  post  is  one 
of  ver)-  great  importance,  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  has  been  an  Indiana  editor  and  a  Spo- 
kane (Wash.)  lawyer  and  banker,  is  excel- 
lently fitted  by  training,  experience,  and 
character  to  receive  this  promotion. 

Tc   n     -^   ^.    jMr.  Taft  was  hoping  last  month 

The  President  s  .     '         ,     , 

Summer  and    to  have  about  SIX  wceks   vacation 
Fatt    ans.     ^^  j^j^  summer  home  in  Beverly, 

Mass., — from  the  beginning  of  August  to 
the  middle  of  September, — before  starting 
on  his  Western  trip.  The  President's  great 
recreation,  as  everjbody  knows,  is  golf  play- 
ing, and  he  will  find  the  conditions  favorable 
for  this  exercise  at  his  summer  home.  His 
further  plans  comprise  an  extended  trip  to 
the  Northwest   and   the   Pacific   Coast,   and 


Copyright,  19uS.  by   Harris  i  Evring. 
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afterwards  to  the  South.  This  arrangement 
will  be  facilitated  by  the  action  of  Congress, 
late  last  month,  in  putting  into  the  sundry 
deficiencies  appropriations  bill  an  allowance 
of  $25,000  a  year  for  the  President's  travel- 
ing expenses.  This  will  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  engage  a  special  train  and  make  the 
frequent  stops  in  the  West  that  the  people 
desire  and  that  would  not  be  feasible  with  a 
private  car  attached  to  a  regular  train.  It 
is  expected  that  the  President  will  go  to 
Denver,  then  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Spokane, 
and  Seattle  to  visit  the  exposition.  He  will 
then  go  to  San  Francisco,  and  hopes  to  see 
the  Yosemite  V^alley.  He  will  make  a  stop 
at  Los  Angeles  and  will  travel  through  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico.  It  is  on  the  pro- 
gram that  President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  will 
journey  northward  and  meet  President  Taft 
at  EI  Paso,  on  the  boundary.  Mr.  Taft 
also  wishes  to  visit  the  great  militan,-  post  at 
San  Antonio,  and  he  has  promised  to  be  at 
New  Orleans  to  attend  the  Waterways  Con- 
ference. There  will  be  many  other  stops  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  the  President  will 
probably  arrive  at  Washington  by  way  of 
Richmond  bv  about  the  middle  of  November. 


THE    STETSON    COTTAGE    AT    BEVERLY,    MASS..    ON    MASSACHUSETTS    BAY.      SUMMER    HOME 

OF    PRESIDENT    TAFT    AND    HIS    FAMILY. 


THE     APPROACH     TO     THE     PRESIDENT  S     COTTAGE  THE     ENTRANCE     TO     THE     PRESIDENT  S     COTTAGE 

FROM   THE   SEA.  FROM    THE   LAND. 


THE  CLUB  HOUSE  OF  THE  MYOPIA  HUNT  CLUB, 
NEAR  BEVERLY,  WHERE  PRESIDENT  TAFT  WILL 
PLAY    GOLF. 


IN  THIS  BUILDING  ON  CABOT  STREET,  IN  BEVERLY, 
WILL  BE  THE  SUMMER  OFFICES  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT  AND   SECRETARY   CARPENTER. 
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He  is  a  fireat  traveler  and  seems  to  fimi 
recreation  in  what  woulii  wear  most  men 
out  with  fatigue,  'llie  President's  earlier 
plan  of  visitinji  Alaska  was  ahandoneil,  both 
on  account  of  Mrs.  Taft's  illness  and  also 
because  of  the  prolon^eil  session  of  Con^^ress. 
It  is  understood  that  Mrs.  Taft  is  stcadil\ 
regaining:  her  health  and  strentzth  in  the  rest- 
ful surroumlin^s  ami  invi^oratin<:  atmos- 
phere of  the  Massachusetts  coast.  August 
will  be  a  vacation  month  for  statesmen ;  and 
most  of  the  Cabinet,  like  the  Senators  and 
Conjiressmen,  will  take  refuj^e  in  their 
respective  summer  abodes. 

.  The  Champlain  tercentenary  ccl- 

Anni-  11  1  ■ 

uersary  ebratiou  last  month  was  an  ui- 
ternational  affair.  1  he  addresses 
by  President  Taft,  the  British  Ambassador, 
and  the  French  Ambassador  voiced  the  peace 
sentiments  of  the  three  peoples  that  had 
fought,  in  centuries  past,  with  the  Indian 
tribes  or  with  one  another,  for  the  very 
ground  that  Champlain  claimed  by  right  of 
discovery.  A  pageant  given  on  a  floating 
island  in  the  lake  was  the  contribution  made 
by  a  group  of  Indians  to  this  celebration  of 
the  white  man's  ascendency.  Meanwhile 
other  anniversaries,  more  or  less  local  in 
character,  have  claimed  attention  during  the 
summer.  Norwich,  Conn.,  the  "  Rose  of 
New  England,"  is  250  years  old  this  year, 
and  on  July  5  the  settlement  of  the  town 
was  duly  commemorated  by  a  parade  and 
pageant.  Here,  too,  President  Taft  was  the 
guest  of  honor  and  spoke  with  appreciation 
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of  tb.ose  typical  virtues  w  hich  New  England 
loves  to  think  of  as  her  peculiar  heritage. 
Scenes  in  the  history  of  Norwich  were  elabo- 
rately represented,  one  of  these  being  the  In- 
dian battle  of  the  East  (ireat  Plain,  declared 
by  historians  to  have  been  the  greatest  con- 
test of  the  kind  that  New  England  ever  wit- 
nessed. That  part  of  the  pageant  devoted 
to  the  Revolution  displayed  General  Wash- 
ington being  welcomed  on  his  visit  to  Nor- 
wich.  This  was  followed  by  a  colonial 
minuet,  in  which  thirty  men  and  women  took 
part.  Norwich  is  not  the  only  New  England 
town  tQ  celebrate  her  quarter-millennial  this 
summer.  In  the  first  week  of  August  "  Old 
Hadley,"  Mass.,  a  village  which,  like  Nor- 
wich, has  sent  forth  a  great  number  of  sons 
and  daughters  to  win  distinction  in  many 
States,  will  commemorate  her  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  in  a  fitting  manner. 
Representatives  of  Hadley  families  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  will  come  back  to  the 
ancient  hearthstones  as  New  Englanders  have 
come  so  frequently  in  recent  years,  especially 
since  the  inauguration  of  "  Old  Home 
Week."  This  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  an- 
cestral shrines  is  fast  becoming  an  established 
custom  among  our  people. 

New  Jersey    ^^'^'^      enthusiastic      Celebration 
"  Tiiren  Minutes  ceremonies,     including     parades. 

to  Broadway."  .  %      r  it 

speeches,    and    fireworks,    jersey 
City  welcomed  last  month  the  actual  fulfill- 
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ment  of  the  Hudson  tunnel  promise. — - 
"  Three  minutes  to  Broadway."  The  offi- 
cial opening  of  the  lower  tubes  of  the  ]\Ic- 
Adoo  system  of  tunnels  connecting  New 
Jersey  with  New  York  took  place  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  19,  when  the 
first  train,  carr_ving  the  officials  of  the  rail- 
road, a  number  of  State  dignitaries,  and 
about  2000  invited  euests,  left  the  New  York 
terminal  for  the  New  Jersey  shore.  This 
first  trip  was  made  in  two  minutes  and  forty 


seconds,  official  time.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  the  tunnel  was  opened  for  gen- 
eral passenger  traffic,  and  the  first  twent\-- 
four  hours  of  business  was  not  only  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to  the  tunnel  manage- 
ment but  an  emphatic  indication  of  the  bene- 
fit afforded  by  this  easy  and  rapid  system  of 
transit,  and  of  the  way  it  is  appreciated  by 
the  great  traveling  public  which  comes  into 
New  York  every  morning  and  goes  out  every 
night  to  their  suburban   residences   in  New 
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Jersey.  The  tunnel  trains  will  take  the  com- 
muter to  and  from  New  York  in  less  than 
half  the  time  formerly  required  by  the  ferr\'- 
boats.  From  Broadway,  whence  the  traffic 
all  turns  ferryward  to  the  trains  in  Jersey 
City,  the  saving  in  time  will  be  much  greater. 

Politics  ^^^  '■^^  approaching  municipal 
in  the  campaign  in  New  York  Tam- 
e  ropo  IS.  j^^j^y  regards  the  control  of  the 
police  as  an  asset  not  to  be  neglected.  Gen- 
eral Bingham,  who  was  appointed  Police 
Commissioner  by  Mayor  McClellan  nearly 
four  years  ago,  was  in  every  way  unsatisfac- 
tory to  Tammany,  since  he  would  not  deal 
with  politicians  of  high  or  low  degree.  Hence 
Tammany  demanded  his  removal.  An  in- 
stance of  alleged  injustice  in  keeping  an  in- 
nocent man's  photograph  in  the  "  rogues' 
gallery  "  was  used  as  the  basis  of  charges, 
and  he  was  removed  from  office  without  a 
hearing  by  Maj'or  McClellan.  No  pretense 
was  made  that  General  Bingham's  adminis- 
tration of  his  office  had  not  been  excellent. 
Particularly  in  the  matter  of  traffic  regula- 
tion the  city  is  indebted  to  him  for  note- 
worthy improvements,  while  crime  itself  has 
been  materially  diminished  in  volume.     His 


successor  is  his  former  deputy,  William  F. 
Baker.  The  whole  episode  has  served  to  im- 
press the  public  mind  anew  with  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  Tammany's  leaders  and  to 
suggest  the  possibilities  of  a  Bingham  can- 
didacy for  the  mayoralty  In  the  meantime, 
as  if  one  anti-Tammany  issue  at  a  time  were 
not  enough,  the  New  York  Board  of  Alder- 
men last  month  antagonized  many  elements 
in  the  community  by  passing  a  revised  build- 
ing code  which  was  thought  to  have  been 
framed  in  the  interest  of  particular  manu- 
facturers of  structural  materials,  and  which 
seemed  likely  to  make  the  cost  of  building  in 
the  city  much  higher  without  affording  addi- 
tional safeguards  to  life  or  property. 

Pittsburg's  ^^^  labor  troubles  of  the  past 
Labor  month  in  the  great  industrial 
district  of  which  Pittsburg  is  the 
center  involved  thousands  of  workingmen 
and  were  accompanied  by  acts  of  violence. 
A  strike  of  street-car  employees  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburg  late  in  June  was  ended  after  a 
tie-up  of  forty-eight  hours  by  the  action  of 
Mayor  Magee,  who  threatened  to  seize  the 
car  lines  if  the  companies  could  not  make 
terms    with    their    employees.      The    men's 
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grievances  were  of  a  technical  nature,  and 
in  the  settlement  the  companies  virtually  con- 
ceded the  justice  of  their  claims.  On  July  i 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel, 
and  Tin  Workers  began  a  strike  against  the 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration operating  plants  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Indiana.  By  this 
action  more  than  7000  skilled  workmen  were 
called  out.  The  trouble  was  precipitated  by 
the  attempt  of  the  company  to  enforce  the 
"  open  shop  "  policy.  Many  of  the  com- 
pany's plants  have  been  non-union  all  along; 
some  of  the  independent  sheet  and  tin  plate 
manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  made 
wage  agreements  with  the  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation. A  strike  of  i8,ooo  coal  miners  em- 
ployed by  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  was 
apparently  in  sympathy  with  the  strike  of 
the  tin  plate  workers  and  intended  to  work 
hardship  to  the  mills  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion ;  but  this  strike  was  declared  off  as  a 
result  of  intervention  by  President  Lewis,  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers. 

.  p^      ^       Meanwhile,  about  3000  members 
Steel  Car     of  the  Tin  Plate  Workers'  Asso- 
ciation   employed    at    Newcastle, 
Pa.,    joined   the  strike   of  the  Amalgamated 
Association,    and    about    3500    unorganized 


steel  workers  who  considered  themselves  un- 
derpaid began  a  strike  against  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company,  which  has  an  important 
plant  at  McKees  Rocks,  near  Pittsburg. 
Much  rioting  and  bloodshed  resulted.  Ad- 
justm.ent  of  the  matters  in  dispute  was  made 
difficult  by  the  lack  of  organization  among 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company's  employees. 
The  Standard  Steel  Car  Company's  works 
at  Butler,  Pa.,  were  also  tied  up  by  a  strike 
for  some  days.  There  the  chief  grievance  of 
the  men  was  the  company's  method  of  col- 
lecting delinquent  house  rent  by  retention 
of  mone\'  from  the  men's  weekly  pay  en- 
velopes. The  company  agreed .  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  percentage  of  such  payments  and 
the  men  abandoned  their  demand  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages.  A  full  settlement  was 
reached  on  July  20.  Detachments  of  the 
State  Constabulary  of  Pennsylvania  were 
stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  McKees 
Rocks  and  Butler  works  to  preserve  order 
and  their  services  were  frequently  re- 
quired. The  cost  of  the  strikes  to  all  parties 
concerned  was  estimated  at  over  $60,000  a 
day. 


The  United   States  Government 
ended  its  fiscal  year  on  June  30 
\\ith    a    deficit    for    the    year    of 
more   than  .$89,000,000.     This  showing  is, 


The 
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Treasury. 
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however,  much  hetter  than  the  forecasts  of  \ear's.  Notwithstandin^i  this  comfortahlc 
last  w  inter,  w  hen  the  Treasury  officials  esti-  quantity  the  price  of  w  heat  has  been  advanc- 
niated  that  the  deficit  for  the  year  woidd  be  in^^  with  sensational  rapidity.  A  record  price 
$1 14,00c >,ocK).  The  better  showing  was  for  July  ileliverj  at  Chicago  of  $1.27  per 
made  because  of  a  heavy  increase  in  importa-  bushel  w  as  reached  in  the  middle  of  July, 
tions  bejiinninij;  in  March,  uinler  the  stimula-  and,  while  the  current  prophecies  of  $1.50 
tion  of  impen(lin<i  tarift"  chanj^es,  and  was  per  bushel  may  not  come  true,  it  is  certain 
helped  by  a  more  careful  management  of  ex-  that  the  farmers  will  receive  mat^nificent 
pcnditures.  Hut  even  with  this  smaller  def-  prices.  But  it  is  corn  which  this  year  has 
icit  the  workins;  balance  of  the  Treasury  broken  all  records.  The  Government's  fig- 
was  reduced  at  the  beginning  of  this  new  ures  imlicate  a  total  yield  for  the  United 
fiscal  year  to  $42,000,000,  not  nearly  enough  States  of  over  3,100,000,000  bushels.  This 
to  see  the  Government  safely  through  the  is  the  largest  crop  of  corn  produced  in  the 
heavy  demands  of  the  crop  moving  season,  history  of  the  country,  the  best  previous 
Secretary  Mac\'eagh  has  called  from  the  yield  being  2,900,000,000  bushels  in  1906. 
depositary  banks  Government  funds  amount-  It  exceeds  last  year's  crop  by  a  half  billion 
ing  to  $25,000,000,  and  as  this  magazine  bushels.  The  increase  over  last  year  came 
went  to  press  the  (jovernment  was  consider-  from  a  more  extensive  acreage,  109,000,000 
ing  the  issue  of  no  less  than  $397,000,000  of  acres,  a  gain  of  7.1  per  cent.,  and  an  average 
Panama  bonds.  Of  this  sum,  $50,CX)0,0(X)  condition  of  6.5  per  cent,  better  than  last 
will  be  returned  at  once  to  the  Treasury  to  >car. 
reimburse  it  for  its  expenditure  of  $40,000,- 

000  to  the  French  Panama  Company  in  the  ^^^^        In   an   exhaustive   report   on   the 

purchase  of  the  canal,  antl   of  $io,(X)0,o()0.  American     railways  of  the  world,  published 

paid  to  the  Republic  of  Panama.     The  bal-  '      by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Pub- 

ance  of  the  issue  is  thought  sufficient  to  com-  lie  Works,  it  is  shown  that  Asia  and  Africa 

plete  the  canal.  are  the  most  active  fields  for  new   railway 

building.  The  railways  of  the  world  ag- 
j^^  For  the  immediate  purpose  of  gregated,  in  1907,  594,867  miles,  an  increase 
fi/forp/?eye/)oe  meeting  the  drain  of  the  next  few'  of  233^2  per  cent,  in  the  decade;  but  Asia 
months  the  Treasury  balance  is,  nearly  doubled  its  mileage,  and  Africa  gained 
with  these  additions,  at  a  safe  figure,  but  it  65  per  cent,  in  the  decade.  North  America 
is  difficult  to  forecast  any  excess  of  revenue  is  far  in  the  lead  in  the  extent  of  its  rail- 
over  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  igog-'io.  ways,  having  34  per  cent,  more  than  Europe 
Mr.  Aldrich  thinks  the  Senate  tariff  bill  and  nearly  as  much  as  the  entire  Old  World, 
would  bring  some  $1 5,000,000  more  revenue  The  figures  by  grand  divisions  are  as  fol- 
than  the  Dingley  bill,  with  the  same  volume  lows:  Europe,  199,385  miles;  Asia,  56,295; 
of  trade.  While  a  larger  import  business  Africa,  18,519;  North  America,  268,058; 
may  be  confidently  expected  in  the  rapidly  South  America,  34,911,  and  Australasia, 
improving  conditions  of  industry,  it  will  re-  17,700.  In  North  America  there  are  im- 
quire  a  very  great  increase  indeed  to  make  portant  movements  on  foot  for  re-alignments 
up  the  difference  between  $15,000,000  and  of  railway  traffic,  which,  especially  in  the 
$89,000,000.  Mr.  Aldrich's  theory  is  that  United  States,  will  now  occupy  the  thoughts 
by  economizing  expenditures  in  i9io-'ii,and  of  our  great  masters  of  transportation  more 
w  ith  the  reasonable  expectation  of  large  in-  than  new  building.  The  Harriman  lines  are 
creases  in  dutiable  imports  through  the  next  preparing  for  the  new  northward  and  south- 
four  years,  the  deficit  will  be  effectively  cut  ward  movements  of  freight  to  be  brought 
down  year  by  year.  The  general  judgment  by  the  Panama  Canal.  The  important 
is,  however,  that  there  is  no  choice  between  strategic  move  in  this  field  was  the  acquisi- 
such  a  radical  cut  in  expenditures  as  may  tion  of  a  working  control  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
scarcely  be  hoped  for  and  new  sources  of  tral,  the  splendid  railroad  highway  from  Chi- 
revenue  from  a  special  tax.  cago  to  the  Gulf.     Mr.  Hill  recently  bought 

for  his  Burlington   System  the  Colorado  & 

A  Vast       "^^^  promise  of  good   crops  has  Southern,  connecting  Denver  and  Galveston, 

^Corn^      Srown     stronger     in     the     past  and  now  he  is  preparing  to  build  a  short  link 

month.       Improvement     in     the  to   the   Louisville  &    Nashville,   which   will 

condition  of  wheat  brings  the  hope  that  this  give  him  an  outlet  to  the  Southern  Atlantic 

year's  crop  will  be  but  little  less  than  last  seaboard. 
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^  g.  The  rapid  expansion  of  the  busi- 
fi/eiv  ness  of  making  automobiles  has 
"s  ry.  scarcely  had  a  parallel  in  Ameri- 
can industry.  Last  year  some  75,000  cars 
were  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
Next  year  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
not  less  than  1 50,000  cars,  and  possibly  200,- 
000,  will  be  made.  With  an  average  price  of 
$1500  per  car,  this  means  an  output  that 
will  be  sold  for  hot  less  than  $225,000,000. 
In  an  industry  which,  five  years  ago,  was 
negligible  in  size,  these  figures  give  a  striking 
idea  of  the  grasp  that  motoring  has  taken  on 
the  imagination  of  the  American  people.  The 
huge  increase  in  the  production  of  cars  next 
year  will  be  most  largely  in  low-priced  and 
medium-priced  machines.  The  large  fac- 
tories that  make  automobiles  selling  from 
$500  to  $2000  each  turn  out  as  many  as 
12,000  machines  in  a  year.  The  cars  that 
cost  more  than  $4000  are  made  by  concerns 
that  produce,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
less  than  1500  cars  a  year.  It  is  in  the 
cheaper  machines  that  American  ingenuity 
and  factory  methods  have  most  signally 
triumphed.  It  is  true  that  now  the  best 
high-priced  American  cars  are  about  as  good 
as  the  best  European  products;  but  the 
American  cars  selling  for  less  than  $2000 
are  better  than  the  European  machines  of 
the  same  grade.  These  cheaper  machines  are 
already  being  exported  to  Europe  in  success- 
ful competition  with  the  foreign  cars,  a  state 
of  affairs  that  would  have  seemed  impossible 
only  two  or  three  years  ago.  A  movement 
has  already  set  in  toward  centralization  of 
the  business  of  automobile  manufacture.  The 
General  Motors  Company  has  purchased  a 
half-dozen  automobile  businesses  manu- 
facturing in  the  aggregate  over  30,000  ma- 


chines a  year.  To  show  the  prosperity  of 
the  trade,  the  last  concern  to  sell  out  to  the 
General  Motors  Company  received  $4,500,- 
000  for  its  stock,  and  every  dollar  of  this  is 
said  to  be  clear  profit,  as  dividends  have  al- 
ready been  paid  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
original  investment. 

-,    „     ,     Even     the     serious     business     of 

The  Great  . 

American  tariff  makmg  did  not  serve  to 
""  ■  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  baseball 
enthusiasts  in  Congress,  and  during  a  lull  in 
the  all-important  work  of  framing  tariff 
schedules  a  rather  unique  game  of  baseball 
^\as  played  between  two  teams  representing 
the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans  of  the 
House.  The  Democrats  won  by  a  score  of 
26  to  16.  But  this  is  not  so  remarkable  as 
is  the  tremendous  interest  shown  in  the  game 
of  baseball.  Tariff  revision  may  worry  Con- 
gress and  the  nation,  the  stock  market  may 
rise  or  fall,  Sultans  and  Shahs  may  be  de- 
posed, and  other  important  national  and  in- 
ternational events  take  place,  but  the  great 
game  of  baseball  goes  on  all  over  the  land 
with  undiminished  enthusiasm.  It  infects  all 
classes  and  ages.  The  statesman,  the  mer- 
chant, the  lawyer,  the  broker,  as  well  as  the 
offtce  boy  with  his  excuses  for  truancy, — all 
are  eager  attendants  at  the  game.  Even  the 
President,  Vice-President,  and  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  along  with  the  Speaker  and 
other  high  dignitaries  of  official  life,  have  fre- 
quented the  grand-stand  on  the  Washington 
hall  grounds.  In  New  York,  on  one  day  last 
month,  as  many  as  40,000  spectators  wit- 
nessed a  "  double  header," — that  is,  two 
games  of  ball.  The  standing  of  the  teams  in 
the  large  leagues  is  eagerly  discussed,  as  well 
as  the  personalities  of  the  individual  players. 
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„  .  .         After  an   almost  continuous  ses- 
•  •    • 

Inefficient     sion  ot  hvc  Hiontlis  unmarketl  by 

Congress.  i  i  ■  i 

any  noteworthy  aclm-vcnK'nt,  the 
first  Conjjjress  of  tlie  present  Cuban  Repub- 
lic adjourned  on  July  i8.  It  is  a  rather  se- 
vere comment  on  the  Conjjress  that  the  first 
law  to  be  passed  by  the  session  just  closed 
has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  was  a  purely  political 
measure  havinj::  to  do  with  the  appointive 
power  of  the  Alcaldes,  or  heads  of  munic- 
ipalities. Among  the  most  important  bills 
which  have  received  President  (jomez'  sig- 
nature were  those  creating  the  national  lot- 
tery and  legalizing  the  sport  of  cock-fighting. 
Another  important  bill  which  became  a  law 
was  that  permitting  the  installation  of  long- 
distance telephones  throughout  the  island. 
There  was  much  discussion  of  the  budget, 
but  no  agreement  on  the  subject.  Finally, 
late  on  the  night  of  June  30,  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  >ear,  before  which,  the  Constitution 
says,  the  budget  must  be  approved,  the  Con- 
gress suddenly  adjourned.  President  Gomez 
took  the  situation  in  hand  and  issued  a  de- 
cree putting  in  force  the  budget  of  the  year 
which  had  just  ended.  As  amended  by  the 
President's  economies,  the  budget  calls  for 
an  expenditure  of  approximately  $3 1 ,000,000. 

The  Peruvian-  ^^^^^^  fo^  »  fii^  Seemed  Certain 

Bolivian  Bound- to  develop  into  a  quarrel  of  first- 
aru  Dispute.       1  ■       1      1  t->    1  •    • 

class  magnitude  between  Bolivia 
and  Argentina  followed  last  month  upon  the 
decision  rendered  by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment as  arbitrator  in  the  boundary  dispute 
between  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Ever  since  the 
early  days  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  con- 
quest the  vast  region  stretching  between 
longitude  62  and  78  degrees  West  and  lati- 
tude one  degree  North  and  twelve  degrees 
South,  covering  more  than  one  million  square 
miles,  has  been  disputed  and  fought  over  by 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Brazil.  Many  wars,  and  still  more  treaties, 
defined  and  redefined  the  boundaries  cross- 
ing this  region.  Chili  and  Peru  fought  over 
a  part  of  this  territory,  and  Bolivia,  which 
had  joined  Peru  in  the  war,  lost  a  large  slice 
of  her  territory  upon  the  sea  coast,  making 
her  an  entirely  inland  country.  Bolivia  also 
lost  by  the  treaty  of  1903  with  Brazil,  by 
which  she  agreed  to  relinquish  her  claim  to 
most  of  the  Acre  territory.  She  then  had  to 
settle  with  Peru,  and  now  again,  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  mutually  chosen  arbitrator,  Bo- 
livia is  the  loser.  Here  are  the  facts  in  the 
case. 


Bolivia       ^"   accordance   with   the   general 
Repudiates  the  nrWitTixtion    treaty    agreed    upon 

Decision.        ,     ^  n    \-    ■         n  i     a 

between  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ar- 
gentina in  the  year  1902,  all  boundary  dis- 
putes are  to  be  submitted  to  peaceful  arbitra- 
tion. By  another  treaty  made  during  the 
same  year  Peru  and  Bolivia  agreed  to  sub- 
mit the  present  boundary  dispute  to  the 
President  of  Argentina.  The  decision  of 
President  Alcorta  was  rendered  last  month. 
\Vliile  dividing  the  disputed  territory  between 
the  two  countries,  it  greatly  favors  Peru.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  terri- 
tory in  dispute,  that  containing  vast  forests 
of  rubber  trees,  was  aw  arded  to  Peru.  When 
the  decision  was  announced  in  the  Bolivian 
capital  there  were  many  riots  and  demon- 
strations against  Argentine  representatives. 
I'he  Bolivian  Government  declined  to  abide 
by  the  decision,  alleging  that  no  inspection 
of  the  territory  in  dispute  had  been  made 
by  the  judges,  and  that  admittedly  spurious 
documents  had  been  followed  in  arriving  at 
the  judgment.  For  several  days  the  situation 
seemed  full  of  war  possibilities  which  might 
involve  the  entire  continent.  Chilian  and 
Brazilian  journals  announced  that  they 
would  not  sit  quietly  by  and  see  Bolivia  ab- 
sorbed by  or  divided  up  between  Peru  and 
Argentina.  Brazil  and  Argentina  and  Peru 
and  Chili  are  generally  at  swords'  points, 
and  the  situation  was  ominous  when  the  Bo- 
livian Government,  realizing  that  it  was  in 
honor  bound  to  accept  the  decision,  however 
adverse,  announced  its  intention  of  accepting 
the  judgment,  apologized  to  Argentina  for 
the  acts  of  the  rioters,  and  declared  its  in- 
tention to  take  up  with  Peru  such  phases  of 
the  general  question  in  dispute  as  still  ad- 
mitted of  direct  negotiation  between  the  two 
countries. 

Presidential  ^i'  ^'^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  President  Penna, 
Pohticfj  in  of  Brazil,  noted  in  these  pages 
last  month,  the  presidential  cam- 
paign in  that  country  has  become  the  cen- 
ter of  political  interest  in  South  America. 
The  deceased  statesman  was  very  highly 
esteemed,  and  his  death  is  regarded  as  having 
been  hastened  by  political  treachery  on  the 
part  of  his  party  associates  and  opponents.  A 
vivid  picture  of  political  conditions  in  the 
great  South  American  republic  is  given  by 
a  letter  we  have  just  received  from  an  Amer- 
ican missionary  stationed  in  the  state  of  Minas 
Geraes.  We  quote  the  significant  portions 
of  this  letter. 

Dr.   Penna's   death  has  aroused  the  greatest 
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THE    LATE    PRESIDENT    PENNA    CF    BRAZIL    AND    HIS    FAMILY. 


indignation  throughout  the  whole  of  Brazil. 
Most  of  our  people  believe  that  it  need  not  have 
been.  Candidates  for  the  presidency  in  this 
country  [Brazil]  are  not  nominated  by  a  con- 
vention elected  for  that  purpose,  but  by  some 
self-constituted  group  of  politicians.  In  this  in- 
stance Dr.  Penna  took  the  initiative  ar.d  pre- 
sented the  name  of  his  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Dr.  David  Campista.  This  gentleman  has  for 
years  been  the  object  of  widespread  hatred  be- 
cause of  his  work  in  doing  away  with  long- 
standing abuses.  He  lias  saved  the  government 
hundreds  of  tliousands  of  dollars  by  cutting  off 
sinecures,  holding  up  contraband,  stopping  the 
payment  of  "  hush  money,"  dismissing  the  offi- 
cials involved,  and  performing  many  otiier  acts 
of  the  same  nature.  Dr.  Penna  had  the  idea  that 
here  was  a  man  to  continue  the  government's 
policies,  and  he  championed  openly  and  ener- 
getically Dr.  Campista's  name  for  the  presi- 
dency. To  those  who  know  the  dead  Presi- 
dent it  is  simply  indecent  to  suppose  that  he 
was  impelled  by  any  but  the  highest  motives  in 
this  matter.  A  certain  part  of  the  press,  for 
reasons  known  to  them?elves,  raised  a  great 
howl  against  this  "  scandal."  as  they  called  it. 
The  Minister  of  War,  Marshal  Hermes  da  Fon- 
seca,  came  out  in  a  letter  against  the  candidate 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  cab- 
inet. It  was  whispered  around,  further,  that  if 
the  President  persisted  in  his  course,  the  army 
might  revolt  and  he  be  deposed.  Under  this 
sort  of  pressure  President  Penna  desisted,  not 
wishing  to  make  any  trouble.     .    .     .     Notwith- 


standing tlic  fact  that  Marshal  Hermes  is  also 
a  member  of  the  cabinet,  he  accepted  the  nomi- 
nation. .  .  .  Dr.  Penna  was  a  man  of  deli- 
cate sentiments  and  rigid  honesty,  but  not  cold- 
blooded enough  to  resist  the  machinations  of 
his  political  enemies  in  a  struggle  of  this  kind. 
Public  indignation  in  the  city  of  Rio  on  the  day 
of  his  burial  was  very  strong.  Here  was  not  a 
glorious  death,  but  one  that  profoundly  moved 
the  heart  of  the  people,  for  they  feel  that  an 
honest  man  has  been  wickedly  sacrificed. 

Dr.  NIlo  Pecanha,  the  Vice-President, 
who  now  assumes  the  office  of  Chief  Magis- 
trate in  the  Republic,  is  in  some  respects  a 
stronger  man  than  his  predecessor.  The  gov- 
ernment is  also  composed  of  strong  men,  and 
although  the  political  situation  is  tense,  the 
new  ministrj'  inspires  confidence. 


The 


Besides  the  German  war  scare 
British  and  the  discussion  over  Britain's 
"  ^^  threatened  naval  supremacy,  all 
Englishmen,  indeed  it  may  be  said  all 
thoughtful  citizens  of  the  British  Isles,  are 
interested  and  concerned  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree in  the  "  revolutionary  "  budget  which 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  April  29,  and  which  is  now  triumph- 
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antly  niakinti  its  way  through  the  lower  house 
of  the  British  Parliament.  An  analysi,,  of 
the  provisions  of  this  extraordinary  financial 
measure,  set  forth  against  the  background  of 
his  large  and  remarkable  political  experience, 
is  given  b_\  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  on  another  page 
(203)  this  month.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
from  Mr.  Stead's  analysis  and  interpretive 
comment  that  a  great  many  elements  not 
strictly  financial  have  been  introduced  into 
this  measure.  Indeed,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  politics  in  it,  including  two  measures,  the 
Land  Valuation  bill  and  the  Licensing  bill, 
both  of  which  the  House  of  Lords  has  al- 
ready rejected  in  independent  form. 

Lords  Do  Government  were  endeavormg  to 
"""'"''  secure  the  enactment  of  the  main 
tenets  of  its  political  program  by  including 
them  as  "  riders  "  in  the  Finance  bill,  or 
"  tacking  them  on,"  in  the  English  phrase. 
The  right  of  the  Commons  for  the  past  three 
hundred  years  to  control  without  interference 
from  the  other  House  all  money  bills  has 
never  been  questioned.  On  July  16,  how- 
ever. Lord  Lansdowne,  speaking  as  official 
leader  of  the  Opposition  majority  in  the 
Lords,  intimated  that  his  party  intends  to 
propose  certain  amendments  to  the  budget 
which  will  soon, — perhaps  before  this  issue 
of  the  Revi»w  reaches  its  readers, — be  sent 
by  the  Chancellor  to  the  Lords  for  their  con- 
sideration. Lord  Lansdowne  would  have  a 
very  strong  support  in  taking  this  step,  not 
only  from  the  out  and  out  Opposition  ele- 
ments, but  from  the  many  Liberals,  who  are 
anxious  to  have  settled  the  constitutional 
point  whether  or  not  the  hereditary  house 
must  accept  whatever  legislation  is  proposed 
by  the  Commons,  if  it  be  included, — even  il- 
logically, — in  a  revenue  bill. 


The 


The  fall  last  month  of  the  Clem- 
fa// 0/       enceau  cabinet  in  France  was  en- 

Clemenceau.     ^-      i  ^    j  i 

tirely  unexpected  and,  commg  as 
it  did  under  dramatic  circumstances  after  a 
long  and  violent  debate  over  the  naval  scan- 
dals, has  indicated  an  entirely  unforeseen  and 
far  from  encouraging  situation  in  French 
politics.  Upon  the  presentation  of  the  re- 
port of  the  naval  investigating  commission, 
headed  by  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Delcasse,  a  bitter  and  reckless  debate 
ensued,  during  which  not  only  the  govern- 
ment as  a  whole,  but  the  personalities  of  the 
cabinet  ministers  were  attacked  openly.  A 
sharp  exchange  of   taunts  between   Premier 


CLEMENXEAU,   UNTIL  JULV  20,   PREMIER  OF   FRANCE. 

Clemenceau  and  M.  Delcasse  was  ended  by 
the  Premier's  asking  for  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  Deputies.  The  result  was  that  by  a  vote 
of  212  to  176  the  government  was  defeated. 
M.  Clemenceau  immediately  left  the  Cham- 
ber and  presented  his  resignation  to  Presi- 
dent Fallieres.  The  rest  of  the  ministry  also 
resigned  and  the  President  summoned  M. 
Leon  Bourgeois,  former  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  and  French  delegate  to  the  first 
Hague  Conference,  and  requested  him  to 
form  a  new  cabinet.  This  was  the  situation 
on  July  21. 

^^^         The     premiership     of     Georges 

Longest      Clcmenccau   has   been    the   long- 

remiers  ip.   ^^^  j^   ^j^^  histor}"^  of   the  Third 

Republic.  This  man,  who  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  absolute  master  in  France,  has 
had  one  of  the  most  checkered  and  remark- 
able careers  in  modern  French  politics.  He 
is  of  peasant  stock,  has  risen  literally  from 
the  ranks,  and  fought  his  way  to  the  chief 
position  in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen.  In 
this  Review  for  June,  1906,  we  printed  an 
excellent  sympathetic  sketch  of  Clemcnceau's 
life  and  public  career.  He  is  a  man  of  in- 
domitable   courage,   persistence,    infinite    re- 
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changed  places  in  sea-power.  France  has 
dropped  from  second  place  to  fourth  and 
Germany  has  advanced  to  second.  All 
this  despite  the  fact  that  French  workman- 
ship, ingenuit}'  and  invention  are  unsur- 
passed in  the  world.  The  commission  urges 
a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  navy  de- 
partment. The  French  Parliament  is  still 
debating  upon  the  new  tariff  of  the  Republic. 
The  Alinister  of  Commerce,  M.  Jean 
Cruppi,  has  been  arguing  strongly  in  favor 
of  a  bill  which  would  "  safeguard  France's 
political  and  economical  interests  in  foreign 
countries," — by  this  meaning  provisions  for 
retaliatory  measures,  particularly  against  the 
United  States.  French  merchants  and  in- 
vestors have  been  watching  closely  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  through  our 
Congress. 

Death  of      While    the    little    Princess    Bea- 

the  Spanish     trice,    the    infant    daughter    and 

third     child     of    the    King    and 

Queen  of  Spain,  was  being  christened  with 

great  ceremony  at  Madrid  last  month,  the 


M.    THEOPHILE    DELCASSE.    FORMER    FRENCH     IMINIS- 
TER  OF   FOREIGN    AFFAIRS. 

(Who   lias   just    made   a    sensational   report    on   the 
condition  of  the  French  navy.) 

sources,  and  has  remarkable  power  over  men. 
If  it  were  not  for  his  advanced  age, — he  is  in 
his  sixty-eighth  year, — it  would  be  safe  to 
predict  that  he  would  again  return  to  a  posi- 
tion which  is  as  nearly  supreme  as  anything 
in  the  political  life  of  the  French  republic. 


France's 


France  has  for  several  years 
Naval  been  very  much  worried  over 
nefficiency.  ^^^  u  jej-j^Qps^j-ated  inefficiency  " 
of  her  navy.  Some  months  ago  a  Parlia- 
mentary Commission,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  former  Foreign  Minister  Delcasse, 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  of 
abuse  and  inefficiency  in  the  navy  of  the  re- 
public. Late  in  June  this  commission  made 
its  report.  It  is  in  substance  a  most  severe 
indictment  of  French  naval  management 
during  the  past  five  years,  and  accuses  the 
Admiralty  officials  of  extravagance,  lack  of 
method,  and  even  of  fraud. 


y.^g         The  report  points  out  that  dur- 
New  French    ing  the  past   decade   France   has 

Tariff. 


spent    more    than    $600,000,000    fRance  and  her  broken  crutches— a  german  view. 

(A   rotten   navy   and   an    ofBcialdpm   which   inspires 

no    confidence.) 

From   Kleine   Witzblatt    (Berlin). 


on  the  navy,  a  larger  sum  than  that  expended 
by  Germany,  but  that  tliese  two  nations  have 
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old  pretender  to  the  Spanish  throne,  Don 
Carlos  de  Bourbon,  who  had  retained  the 
title  of  the  Duke  of  Madrid,  died  in  Italy  at 
the  age  of  bi  years.  He  was  a  cousin  of  the 
present  King  of  Spain,  and  his  pretensions 
to  the  throne  were  based  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  the  senior  male  representative  of  the 
house  of  liourbon,  the  head  of  the  oldest 
surviving  branch.  He  claimed  that  the  suc- 
cession could  not  lawfully  pass  to  the  two 
queens, — Isabella,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
VH,  and  Christina,  mother  of  Alphonso 
Xn, — because  of  the  Salic  law,  which  does 
not  recognize  the  right  of  a  \\  oman  sovereign 
to  govern.  As  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  he  was  also  the  first  in  direct  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  in  France  in  the  event 
of  a  restoration  of  the  PVench  monarch\-. 


Career 


Don  Carlos,  indeed,  was  the  only 
of  real     modern     pretender     whose 

Don  Carlos.        i    •  u     i  -^    iv      •       ^i 

claims  had  any  vitality  in  them. 
His  claim  was  supported  by  the  widespread 
and  pretentious  propaganda  in  Spanish  politics 
known  as  the  Carlist  movement,  which  has 
been  an  influential  factor  in  Spain's  political 
life  for  more  than  a  generation.  In  1872  he 
attempted  to  assert  his  rights  to  the  throne  by 
force  of  arms,  but  after  four  years  of  guerrilla 


warfare  he  gave  up  the  struggle.  Upon  his 
death  the  surviving  members  of  the  family 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Carlist  party  unani- 
mously chose  his  son  and  heir,  Don  Jaime  de 
Bourbon,  to  be  the  official  "  Pretender."  Don 
Jaime  has  been  for  some  years  an  officer  in 
the  Russian  army,  but  has  lived  most  of  the 
time  in  Paris.  Owing  to  the  French  law, 
which  imposes  perpetual  exile  upon  the  rec- 
ognized head  of  any  family  that  has  been  on 
the  French  throne,  he  will  hereafter  not  be 
permitted  to  live  in  France. 

The  New      ^"^  °^   ^'^^   most  highly  signifi- 
Gerniaii      cant    and     important    events    in 

Chancellor      r^  ^-         i  \       l        • 

German  national  and  roreign 
politics  is  the  advent  of  a  new  Chancellor. 
The  Empire  has  had  in  its  history  so  far  but 
four  Chancellors, — Bismarck,  Caprivi,  Hoh- 
enlohe,  and  Billow.  The  last  named,  in  many 
respects,  despite  hostile  criticism  and  dis- 
paragement at  home  and  abroad,  quite  the 
match  of  the  "  man  of  blood  and  iron," 
stepped  aside  formally  on  July  14,  and 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  at  once  authorized  the  an- 
nouncement that  his  successor  would  be  Dr. 
Theobald  von  Bethmann-HoUweg.  This 
statesman,  who  was  the  choice  of  Prince  von 
Billow,  was,  when  chosen,  Imperial  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  Vice-Chancellor. 


_  .       .  ,      For  months  it  has  been  realized 

Prince  Btilotv  11/^  1 

and  the  not  onlj'  by  Germans  themselves, 
but  by  political  students  all  over 
the  world  who  watch  Berlin  with  particular 
attention,  that,  in  the  event  of  his  failure  to 
secure  sufficient  support  in  the  Reichstag  to 
pass  the  Government's  long-discussed  and 
much-criticised  Finance  Bill,  Chancellor  von 
Billow  would  find  himself  between  the  horns 
of  a  very  serious  dilemma.  He  would  have 
to  bring  about  another  combination  of  parlia- 
mentary groups  or  dissolve  the  Reichstag  and 
appeal  to  the  country.  On  June  24  a  de- 
cisive vote  against  the  government's  financial 
scheme  was  recorded,  and  it  was  seen  that 
the  so-called  l^loc,  composed  of  the  Imperial 
Conservatives,  the  National  Liberals,  the 
Radicals,  and  the  Socialists,  could  not  longer 
be  relied  upon  to  force  through  government 
measures.  The  Opposition,  composed  of  the 
Conservatives  proper,  the  Centrists  (Cleri- 
Tui;  i-AST  KioE  to<;ktiii:u.  cals),  the  Poles,  and  the  Independents,  then 

Prince  Biki.ow  :  "At  this  point.  Sire,  with  your    demanded   the  Chancellor's  resignation  or  a 
august  permission,   I   pioposp  to   r.-sign   my   high    dissolution  of  the  Reichstag.     To  appeal  to 

function/'  j.j^p  countrv  at  that  time  w  ould  undoubtedlv 

The    Kaiser:    "  Nav,    nav,    exoellonrv  ;    we    will  ".  1     o      •   i-  •     ' 

boar  with  you  a  little  longer."  mean    an    increased    l^ocialist    representation, 

From  I'unrh  (London).  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  Kaiser's  ideas 
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HEKR  KEIXHO:.!)  SVDOW,  WHO  FUKMULATED  THE 
MUCH  DISCUSSED  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT  FI- 
NANCE  BILL. 

(Herr    Sydow    was    last    month    appointed    to    be 
Minister    of   Commerce.) 

of  a  big  navy  and  army  and  his  other  im- 
perialistic projects. 

TL    D  /v      Legally,      Prince      von      Biilow 

The  Politics  .  '^i      -,  ,     ,  ,  ,  . 

of  His  might  have  held  to  his  post,  since, 
esigna  ion.  ^Q(.)^^[(~Q[\y ^  {^g  German  Chan- 
cellor is  responsible  to  the  throne  alone  and 
not,  as  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  dominant 
party  in  the  Parliament,  reflecting,  as  it  is 
presumed  to  do,  the  majority  of  opinion 
throughout  the  countr}'.  Ever  since,  how- 
e\er,  the  famous  utterance  of  Chancellor  von 
Biilow  in  November  last,  that  hereafter  the 
Kaiser  would  act  in  foreign  affairs  only 
through  his  ministry,  it  has  been  tacitly  ad- 
mitted in  Germany  that  the  Reichstag  had 
established  the  principle,  at  least,  of  minis- 
terial accountability.  Therefore  Biilow  very 
gracefully  resigned  and  minimized  the  effect 
of  his  resignation  by  indicating  as  his  suc- 
cessor a  man  highly  acceptable  to  his  Im- 
perial master,  not  including,  however,  in  his 
qualifications — as  far  as  is  known — an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  or  vigorous  attitude  upon 
international    affairs. 

Personality    ^^  ,  ^'-     ^o"     Bethmann-Holl- 
of  the  New    weg  s    Career    and    qualifications 

Chancellor.  •      i  1  v  ^i  •         i 

comparatively  little  is  known 
further  than  that  in  politics  he  is  a  mild 
Conservative,  that  he  was  a  personal  friend 
of  the   Emperor   during  their  college   days, 


and  that  he  was  recommended  by  the  retir- 
ing Chancellor  as  "  the  best  man  in  Germany 
to  carry  out  the  policies  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment and  satisfy  the  ideas  and  wishes  of 
the  German  people."  He  is  in  his  fifty-third 
year  and  has  had  considerable  e.xperience  as 
the  administrator  of  German  provincial  gov- 
ernment, but  no  particular  qualifications  for 
or  knowledge  of  international  politics.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  also  that  he  is  partly  of 
Jewish  origin.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times  in  characterizing  the 
new  Chancellor's  personality  makes  these 
comparisons : 

If  Americans  will  picture  a  composite  of 
.Abraham  Lincoln,  Senator  CuUom,  and  Speaker 
Cannon,  they  will  get  a  fair  photograph  of  the 
new  Chancellor's  e.xterior.  But  for  Lincoln's 
wit  and  Cannon's  humor  they  will  have  to  sub- 
stitute the  drawl  of  a  country  lawyer,  the  heavi- 
ness of  a  college  professor,  and  the  manner  of 
a  recluse  philosopher  to  get  a  correct  idea  of 
Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg's  personality. 

Career       The  retiring  Chancellor,  who  is 
of  the       now   in   his  sixtieth  year,   Bern- 

Ex-Chancellor.  i         ,       tt        tit        r^        t>    ■ 

hard  H.  M.  C  rrince  von 
Biilow,  literally  rose  from  the  ranks.  His 
father  was  the  principal  Secretary  of  State 
under  Bismarck,  and  the  younger  Biilow 
grew  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  diplomacy. 
Upon  being  appointed  Chancellor  (in  Oc- 
tober, I  goo)  he  at  once  made  evident  his 
ability  as  a  conciliator.  Germany  and  Italy 
as  the  result  of  his  efforts  are  now  on  much 
more  friendly  terms.  It  was  he,  moreover, 
who  was  always  the  strongest  voice  in  Ger- 
many, speaking  for  friendship  with  England 
and  France.  He  was  for  a  big  navy,  and 
during  his  Chancellorship  German  sea-power 
grew  to  its  present  altitude,  where  it  menaces 
England.  Von  Biilow,  however,  always 
contended  that  the  navy  was  not  for  aggres- 
sive purposes.  The  striking  events  of  his 
term  of  office  were  the  development  of  Kiau- 
Chau  in  China,  the  tilt  with  France  over 
Morocco,  and  the  "  diplomatic  muzzling  "  of 
the  Kaiser  last  November  after  the  popular 
resentment  in  Germany  growing  out  of  the 
Kaiser's  famous  interview  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph.  His  cardinal  virtue  was 
his  ability  to  manage  his  impulsive  "master. 
His  next  most  valuable  gift  as  far  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  concerned  was  his  facility 
in  making  friends  and  in  soothing  foreign 
susceptibilities  by  suave,  pacific  speeches.  He 
announces  that  he  has  retired  permanently 
from  political  activity  to  live  at  his  beautiful 
villa  in  Rome  with  his  Italian  wife. 
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The  Situation  ^^^    budget    which    was    finally 
Facing  the     adopted   OP    Tulv   lo  as  a  substi- 

New  Premier.  ,  i  i      i 

tute  tor  the  one  proposed  by 
Prince  von  Billow  is  a  compromise,  with  the 
obnoxious  "  death  duties  "  provision  elimi- 
nated. In  proroguing  the  Parliament  until 
autumn  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  told  the 
Coalitionists,  whose  united  efforts  had  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  bill,  that  he  had  been 
in  cordial  accord  with  Prince  von  Billow's 
fiscal  views,  and  that  he  regarded  the  new 
measures    with    anything    but    approbation. 


The  German  Empire  is  now  facing  a  grave 
financial  situation  which  will  tax  to  the  ut- 
most the  powers  and  ability  of  the  new  Chan- 
cellor. In  this  connection  we  call  the  spe- 
cial attention  of  our  readers  to  a  detailed 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of  German  finan- 
ces, past  and  present,  which  we  present  on 
another  page  (209)  this  month.  It  is  a 
rather  critical  moment  in  Germany.  Given 
a  new,  undistingin'shed  and  untried  Chan- 
cellor a  "  Junker  "  majority  in  the  Reichstag 
and    the    impulsive    Kaiser    firmly    re-estab- 
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lished  as  autocrat  in  foreign  affairs,  and  we 
have  a  state  of  affairs  from  which  may  be 
expected  surprising  developments. 

Recent  Czar  Nicholas,  of  Russia,  will 
Happenings  in  soon  make  a  tour  which  will  in- 
clude a  short  stay  in  London  and 
a  more  extended  visit  to  Paris.  A  number 
of  political  and  social  organizations  in  Eng- 
land and  France  have  protested  against  the 
visit  of  the  Russian  monarch,  because  of  the 
brutalities  of  the  repressive  measures  during 
recent  years  in  Russia,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  undoubted  ascendancy  of  reaction  at 
the  present  time.  Meanwhile,  on  July  8,  the 
Czar,  his  ministers,  most  of  the  dignitaries  of 
the  empire,  and  a  large  military  force  par- 
ticipated in  the  celebration  commemorating 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Pultowa.  This  event,  which  Sir  Ed- 
ward Creasy  classes  as  one  of  the  "  decisive 
battles  of  the  world,"  marked  the  end  of 
Sweden's  power  in  Russia  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  modern  empire  of  the  Czars.  It 
is  important  to  note  in  passing  that  late 
in  June  the  Russo-Finnish  Commission, 
"  charged  .with  a  revision  of  the  legislative 
relations     between     the     Empire     and     the 


Oerman 
building  a 

Czar :  ' 
you." 


THE     FORCE     OF     EXAMPLE. 

Kaiser    (patronizingly)  :   "  I  hear  you're 

new  fleet.     Any  particular  object?" 

'  No — merely    cause    of    peace — same    as 

From  Punch  (London). 


Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,"  began  Its  ses- 
sions in  St.  Petersburg.  The  Finns  are  agi- 
tating for  the  right  to  send  representatives 
to  the  Duma  and  the  Council  of  the  Empire. 

Settling  Down  ^}^^   Vo^ng   Turkish    regime    at 
to  Worii       Constantinople    is   marking   time 

in  Turkeu.  ,  ,  .  •      S-  c        • 

and  endeavoring  to  jusTiiy  its 
rule  on  the  one  hand  by  forcing  immediate 
internal  reforms,  so  that  the  people  may  see 
for  themselves  that  Constitutionalism  is  good 
in  a  material  way,  and  on  the  other  by  en- 
gaging popular  attention  in  a  firm,  if  not 
actually  aggressive,  foreign  diplomacy.  Re- 
cent dispatches  state  that  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand government  officials  and  governm.ent 
employees  are  to  be  retired  or  dismissed  for 
the  good  of  the  service  and  for  reasons  of 
economy  and  retrenchment.  Vigorous  ef- 
forts are  also  being  made  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  agriculturalists  and  the  soldiers 
throughout  the  entire  Empire,  while  in  the 
capital  itself  the  people  are  being  provided 
with  "  bread  and  the  circus  "  in  the  form  of 
new  public  parks  and  better  and  cheaper 
transportation  service.  Having  obtained 
from  the  palaces  and  parks  of  the  deposed 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  virtually  all  the  money 
and  treasure  contained  therein,  it  is  now  re- 
ported that  the  government  has  decided  that, 
because  of  his  complicity  in  the  revolt  of 
April  13,  the  ex-Sultan  shall  be  committed 
to  trial  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice, — 
and  all  his  treasure  taken  "  for  purposes  of 
state."  The  German  press  declares  that  the 
German,  French,  and  British  banks  have  al- 
ready announced  that  they  will  no  longer 
keep  the  ex-Sultan's  cash  for  him. 


Turliey, 

Crete,  and 

Europe. 


The  report  of  the  court-martial 
held  at  Adana  in  connection  with 
the  massacres  there  censures  the 
Governor  and  other  local  officials.  It  an- 
nounced that  fifteen  of  the  murderers  have 
been  hanged  already,  and  adds:  "Eight 
hundred  deserve  death,  fifteen  thousand  de- 
serve penal  servitude  for  life,  and  eighty 
thousand  deserve  minor  punishment."  The 
court,  however,  recommended  that  as  a  gen- 
eral reconciliation  has  occurred  universal 
amnesty  be  granted.  In  external  politics 
questions  of  Crete  and  Russo-Turkish  rela- 
tions growing  out  of  Turkey's  boundary  dis- 
pute with  Persia  and  Russia's  influence  in  the 
settlement  of  the  whole  Persian  question  are 
most  important  and  significant.  The  vigor- 
ous attitude  taken  by  Chevket  Pasha, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  army  and  virtually 
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the  dictator  of  the  new  Turkey,  in  the  matter 
of  the  future  of  Crete,  is  set  forth  on  another 
page  this  month.  It  was  announced  late  in 
June  that  the  four  protecting  powers  of 
Crete, — France,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
Italy, — had  agreed  to  withdraw  their  gen- 
darmerie from  the  island  on  July  27,  this 
announcement  being  accompanied  by  a  cau- 
tion to  Cretans,  Turks,  and  Greeks  to  re- 
main calm. 


Democrat-  "^-siatic  history  is  being  made  and 
izing  rc-made  these  days  with  a  rapid- 
ity and  dramatic  significance  that 
is  almost  bewildering.  The  oldest  of  the 
continents  seems  to  have  taken  fire  at  both 
ends  with  the  spirit  of  modern  constitutional 
democracy.  From  Japan  westward,  and 
from  Turkey  eastward,  the  democratic  idea 
and  ideal  have  spread  until  they  have  already 
put  Persia  in  the  constitutional  column,  are 
stirring  and  fermenting  throughout  the  vast 
extent  of  China,  and  have  so  permeated  Brit- 
ish India  that  the  dependency  has  actually 
entered  upon  an  era  of  truly  representative 
government  under  the  zegis  of  the  British 
Crown.  Arabia  is  demanding  from  the  new 
Turkey    a    government    administered    in    ac- 


cordance with  modern  methods.  From  the 
oldest  continent  the  spirit  has  entered  into 
Africa.  Egypt  knocks  loudly  at  the  doors  of 
British  Parliament  for  more  "  Nationalist  " 
privileges,  and  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  has 
just  announced  to  the  world  (through  the 
London  Times)  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
misrepresentations  of  himself  and  his  govern- 
ment by  the  European  press  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  Sheereefian  Empire  has  actually 
made  substantial  advance  in  the  direction  of 
modernization  according  to  Western  stand- 
ards. It  is  a  significant  fact  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  most  active  fight- 
ers in  the  cause  of  Constitutionalism  are  Mo- 
hammedans. Japan  started  the  idea  for 
Asiatics  generally  ;  Turkey  headed  the  march 
for  the  Mohammedan  \\orld. 

j^^  By  the  flight  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
Revolution  in  Shah  of  Persia,  from  his  capital 
last  month,  and  his  taking  refuge 
in  the  Russian  Legation,  the  ancient  realm 
of  Persia  became  a  truly  Constitutional  coun- 
try. The  Shah's  flight  to  Russian  protection 
has  been  regarded  by  the  entire  world  as  an 
informal  abdication  of  the  throne.  On  July 
16,   following  a  proclamation  of  the  mujte- 
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AHMF.D    MIRZA,   THE    NEW    BOY    SHAH    OF    PERSIA. 

(A   portrait   of   Mohammed   Ali,    the   deposed    Shah, 
will    be   found   on  page   225.) 


bids  that  the  Shah  was  no  longer  a  true  Mos- 
lem and,  therefore,  it  was  permissible  to  wage 
against  him  a  Holy  War,  the  monarch  was 
formally  dethroned  and  the  Crown  Prince 
Ahmed  Mirza  was  proclaimed  Shah  by  the 
National  Assembly  at  Teheran.  On  another 
page  this  month  (225)  will  be  found  an  ac- 
count of  the  inception  and  evolution  of  the 
democratic  idea  in  Persia. 


The 

New 
Gouernment. 


With  a  Russian  army  less  than 
eighty  miles  from  the  capital,  and 
a  complete  Anglo-Russian  agree- 
ment as  to  spheres  of  influence  in  Persia,  and 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  any  reaction- 
ary tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, the  constitutional  regime  seems  to  be 
well  started  on  its  way.  Russian  troops  have 
taken  important  part  in  the  fighting  of  the 
past      few      months      in      Persia.       Indeed, 


Mohammed  Ali  himself  is  quite  Russian  not 
only  in  his  ideas  and  tastes  but  actually  in 
liis  personal  appearance.  During  his  reign 
he  kept  Russian  advisers  around  him,  and 
appointed  General  Liakhov,  a  Russian  officer, 
commander  of  the  royal  troops  and  Gover- 
nor of  the  capital.  It  was  the  fear  of  Rus- 
sian aggression  and  the  hatred  of  Liakhov 
and  his  Persian  "  Cossacks,"  as  well  as  the 
desire  for  truely  representative  government, 
that  finally  aroused  even  the  ignorant  masses 
of  the  country  to  military  action.  The  cam- 
paign of  the  Revolutionists  was  victorious  on 
July  13,  when  their  army  entered  Teheran 
in  triumph.  The  two  leaders  of  the  "  Na- 
tionalist "  forces,  Sipahdar  and  Sardarassad, 
aided  by  the  revolutionary  chieftains  Sattar 
Khan  and  Bazu  Khan,  all  of  whom  appear 
to  be  sincere,  honest  patriots,  have  outgen- 
eraled and  outfought  the  Shah  and  his  reac- 
tionary advisers  at  every  point.  Sipahdar  is 
^Minister  of  War  and  Governor  of  Teheran 
under  the  new  regime. 

The  Boy  Who  Is  ^^^^^  Mirza,  the  newly,  pro- 
Now  Shah,  and  claimed  Shah,  is  the  second  son 
"of  his  father.  His  older  brother 
is  not  eligible  to  reign  because  his  mother  is 
not  a  princess  of  the  reigning  Kajar  house, 
which  has  ruled  Persia  since  1794.  Ahmed 
Mirza  is  in  his  twelfth  year  and  during  his 
minority  the  government  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  regent,  who  has  been  designated 
as  Azud  es-Sultan,  known  as  Ul  Mulk,  one 
of  the  uncles  of  the  young  ruler.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  both  the  Russian  and  British  gov- 
ernments will  aid  the  Persian  Nationalists  to 
establish  a  strong  government  at  Teheran. 
The  British  press,  led  by  the  London  Times, 
maintains  that  the  council  of  intelligent  men 
that  is  actually  now  administering  the  gov- 
ernment can  restore  the  prestige  of  the  coun- 
try and  maintain  order.  It  is  also  announced 
in  London  that  as  soon  as  the  regular  gov- 
ernment is  in  working  order  the  long-prom- 
ised Anglo-Russian  loan  will  be  at  once  forth- 
coming as  a  long  step  toward  the  economic 
and  industrial  regeneration  of  the  country. 
Under  an  important  Royal  rescript  (August 
5,  1906),  the  National  Council  (in  Persian, 
Majlis  i  Shora  i  Milli)  shall  consist  of  and 
be  elected  by  members  of  the  reigning  dy- 
nasty, and  by  the  clerg}',  chiefs,  nobles,  land- 
owners, and  merchants.  A  later  decree  fixed 
the  number  of  members  at  156,  elected  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  The  Assembly  meets  an- 
nually in  October.  There  is  also  provided  a 
Senate  of  60  members. 
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OUTSIDE    OF    TEHERAN. 


The 

New 

India. 


A  really  new  India  came  into  be- 
ing on  May  26  last,  when  Lord 
Morley's  reform  scheme  went 
into  active  operation  throughout  Britain's 
vast  Asiatic  dependency.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  co-operation  with  Lord 
Minto,  the  present  Viceroy,  has  so  amended 
the  constitution  of  Hindustan  that  hereafter 
natives  are  to  be  associated  with  Englishmen 
in  both  the  legislative  and  administrative  de- 
partments of  the  Indian  Government.  We 
call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  informing  and  authoritative  article  on 
page  197  this  month,  setting  forth  the  gen- 
eral political  and  economic  situation  in  India 
as  affected  by  the  Morley  reform.  It  was 
•unfortunate,  but  not  in  the  least  indicative 
of  the  general  attitude  of  the  Hindu  world 
at  the  present  moment  that  only  a  few  weeks 
after  King  Edward  had  approved  of  the  re- 
form scheme  a  Hindu  fanatic  named  Aladar 
Lai  Dhinagri  in  London  shot  and  killed 
Colonel  Sir  William  Curzon-Wyllie,  one  of 
Lord  Morley's  aides.  The  incident  may  tend 
to  increase  Lord  Morley's  difficulties.  It  will 
not  divert  his  attention  from  his  great  task 
of  modernizing  India,  or  alter  the  intention 
of  Britain  to  "  do  the  right  thing  "  by  the 
Hindu  people. 


Oh-        ^  4u    The  important  fact  in  our  Asiatic 

China  and  the         i       •  ,        •  i  i 

United  States  relations   durmg  the  past  month 

vs.  ffussia.  ^1  •    ^  ^        r      A  r_ 

vas     the    appomtment    or     Air. 


w; 


Charles  R.  Crane  as  our  Minister  to  China. 
This  appointment  we  have  already  com- 
mented upon.  It  was  announced  on  July 
18  that  Mr.  Crane  was  persona  grata  to  the 
Chinese  Government.  American  diplomatic 
lelations  with  China  are  becoming  increasing- 
ly important.  Within  the  past  few  months 
our  State  Department  has  had  two  impor- 
tant communications  with  the  authorities  at 
Peking,  one  with  regard  to  participation  by 
American  bankers  in  the  Hankow-Sze-chuen 
Railroad  loan  and  the  other  protesting 
against  the  ratification  of  the  recent  conven- 
tion between  China  and  Russia,  dealing  with 
the  control  of  the  municipalities  along  the 
Russian  section  of  the  so-called  Chinese  East- 
ern Railway.  By  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty  Russia  would  gain  absolute  control 
of  the  railway.  Against  this  the  United 
States  protests  as  a  violation  of  the  "  Open 
Door "  principle.  Among  other  evidences 
of  Chinese  progress  during  recent  months 
is  the  appointment  of  Tuan-Fang,  who 
studied  in  the  United  States,  and  who  is  a 
believer  in  American  methods,  to  be  Vice- 
rov  of  the  Province  Pe-chi-li. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


{From  June  21  io  Jiilii  20,  190'J.) 


PROCEEDINGS    IN    CONGRESS. 

June  21. — The  Senate  discusses  tlie  question 
of  free  or  dutiable  hides. ..  .The  House  adopts 
one  of  the  Senate  amendments  to  tiie  Census 
bill,  which  is  sent  back  to  conference. 

June  22. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  30, 
agrees  to  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
hides. 

June  23. — The  Senate  adopts  an  amendment 
to  the  coal  schedule  offered  by  Mr.  Aldrich 
(Rep.,  R.  L),  reducing  the  dutj^  on  bituminous 
coal  from  67  to  60  cents  a  ton  and  eliminating 
the  reciprocitj-  clause  from  the  House  bill ;  the 
dilty  on  pineapples  is  increased. 

June  24. — The  Senate  adopts  amendments  to 
the  Tariff'  bill  increasing  the  duty  on  shoes  from 
15  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  on  sole  leather 
from  5  to  10  per  cent. ;  the  duty  on  collodion 
is  also  increased. ..  .The  House  passes  the  bill 
appropriating  $10,000,000  for  the  taking  of  the 
next  census. 

June  25. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Aldrich  (Rep., 
R.  I.)  presents  the  corporation-tax  amendment 
to  the  Tariff  bill. 

June  26. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  appro- 
priating $10,000,000  for  taking  the  Thirteenth 
Census. 

June  28. — In  the  Senate,  consideration  of  the 
schedules  in  the  Tariff'  bill  is  completed  and  tlie 
resolution  providing  for  an  income-tax  consti- 
tutional a«iendment  is  introduced. . .  .The  House 
adopts  the  conference  report  on  the  Census  bill. 

June  29. — In  the  Senate,  the  amendment  to 
the  Tariff  bill  offered  by  Mr.  Tillman  (Dem., 
S.  C),  providing  for  a  lo-cent  tax  on  tea,  is  de- 
feated ;  the  income  and  corporation  ta.x  ques- 
tions are  then  taken  up. 

June  30. — In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Cummins  (Rep., 
Iowa)  and  Mr.  Borah  (Rep.,  Idaho)  speak  in 
favor  of  an  income  tax. 

July  2. — The  Senate  adopts  the  corporation- 
tax  amendment  to  the  Tariff  bill  by  a  vote  of 
Cio  to  II. 

July  3. — The  Senate  adopts  the  maximum  and 
minimum  section  of  the  Tariff  bill  with  the  re- 
taliatory tea  and  coffee  duties  eliminated. 

Juh^  5. — The  Senate,  by  unanimous  vote, 
adopts  the  resolution  providing  for  the  submis- 
sion of  an  income-tax  Constitutional  amendment 
to  the  State  legislatures;  consideration  of  the 
administrative  features  of  the  Tariff  bill  is  com- 
pleted. 

July  6. — In  the  Senate,  the  Tariff  bill  is  re- 
ported by  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

July  7. — In  the  Senate,  the  income-tax  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Bailey  (Dem..  Tex.),  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Finance  Committee's  provi- 
sion, is  rejected  by  a  vote  of  28  to  47;  an  amend- 
ment to  the  corporation-tax  measure,  offered  by 
Mr.  Clapp  (Rep.,  Minn.),  striking  out  the  ex- 
emption of  holding  companies,  is  accepted;  the 


Finance  Committee's  provision  for  a  customs 
court  is  adopted;  the  Senate  adopts  a  number 
of  tariff  amendments  reported  by  the  committee 
of  the  whole. 

July  8. — The  Senate  passes  the  Tariff  bill  by 
a  vote  of  45  to  34. 

July  9. — The  Senate  passes  the  Philippine  tar- 
iff and  Porto  Rican  government  bill.... The 
House  disagrees  to  the  Senate  amendments  to 
the  Tariff  bill  and  a  conference  committee  is 
appointed. 

July  12. — The  House,  by  a  vote  of  317  to  14, 
adopts  the  Senate  joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  submission  of  an  income-tax  Constitutional 
amendment  to  the  State  legislatures. 

Jul}-  15. — The  House  inserts  an  item  of  $25,- 
000  for  the  President's  traveling  expenses  in  an 
urgent  deficiency  bill. 

July  20. — Tlie  House  passes  the  urgent  defi- 
ciency bill,  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $25,- 
000  for  the  President's  traveling  expenses. 

POLITICS  AND   GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

June  26. — Governor  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia, 
is  succeeded  in  office  by  Joseph  M.  Brown. 

June  29. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mac- 
Vcagh  calls  on  national  depositary  banks  for  a 
return  to  the  Treasury  of  Government  funds 
aggregating  about  $25,000,000. 

July  I. — The  State-wide  liquor  prohibition  law- 
goes  into  effect  in  Tennessee. . .  .Police  Commis- 
sioner Bingham,  of  New  York  City,  is  removed 
from  office  by  Mayor  McClellan  and  Deputy 
Commissioner  Baker  put  in  his  place. 

July  3. — Federal  Judge  Campbell  holds  that 
the  (Oklahoma  State  law  prohibiting  the  ship- 
ping of  gas  and  oil  out  of  the  State  is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

July  6. — The  Geergia  Legislature,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  re-elects  Alexander  Stevens  Clay  to 
the  United  States  Senate. 

July  12. — The  New  York  State  legislative  com- 
mittee on  direct  nominations  begins  a  series  of 
liearings  at  Boston. 

July  13. — The  New  York  Board  of  Alder- 
men, by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  adopts  the  ma- 
jorit}'  report  on  tlie  new  building  code. 

July  14. — The  special  commissioner  appointed 
by  Governor  Hughes  to  investigate  the  charges 
against  Borough  President  Haffen,  of  the 
Bronx,  New  York  City,  recommends  the  re- 
moval of  that  official. 

July  16. — President  Taft  states  his  attitude  in 
favor  of  downward  tariff  revisiork  to  a  deleg?- 
tion  of  Congressmen  who  call  at  the  White 
House  to  protest  against  his  course. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

June  21. — Lord  Rosebery  addresses  to  the 
English  press  a  letter  discussing  the  budget 
from  a  constitutional  point  of  view. 
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June  22. — The  French  parliamentary  commit- 
tee on  the  navy  shows  in  its  report  tliat  gross 
inefticiency  and  waste  of  money  lias  prevailed. 
....The  linance  reform  connnittee  of  tlie  Ger- 
man Reichstag  rejects  a  government  bill  for 
succession  duties  and  adopts  a  tax  on  stocks 
and  shares  opposed  by  the  government. ..  .Dr. 
Wekerle,  premier  of  Hungary,  resigns  on  the 
rejection  by  the  lMni)eror  of  his  plan  to  get  over 
the  Hungarian  cabinet  crisis. 

June  2^. — The  .Australian  federal  Parliament 
reassembles  at  Melbourne. ..  ..A  meeting  is  held 
in  London  to  protest  against  the  i)U(lget  (see 
page  203).... The  German  Reichstag  passes  on 
second  reading  the  clause  of  the  Finance  bill, 
providing  for  the  unearned-increment  tax. 

June  24. — The  German  Reichstag  rejects  by 
a  vote  of  194  to  18O  the  government  bill  to  ex- 
tend inheritance  taxes  to  direct  heirs,  including 
widows  and  children. ..  .The  troops  of  the  Sul- 
tan of  Morocco  defeat  the  rebels  outside  of  Fez. 
....Acting  President  Holquin,  of  Colombia,  re- 
vokes sentences  of  exile  in  political  cases  and 
reduces  the  diplomatic  service. 

June  25. — Lord  Fitzmaurice,  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  Thomas  R. 
Buchanan,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  In- 
dian Office,  resign  from  the  Fnglish  cabinet, 
their  places  being  taken  by  Herbert  Louis  Sam- 
uel and  the  Master  of  Elibank,  respectively. 

June  26. — The  Turkish  Minister  of  Finance 
resigns;  Djabid  Bey,  deputy  for  Salonika,  is 
appointed  his  successor. 

June  28. — The  Emperor  of  Austria  asks  Dr. 
Lucacs,  former  Finance  Minister,  to  negotiate 
with  Francis  Kossuth  to  form  a  Hungarian  cab- 
inet.... The  Cuban  House  passes  the  budget 
without  making  retrenchments. 

June  29. — More  than  100  suffragettes  are  ar- 
rested in  London  for  attempting  to  storm  the 
House  of  Commons. 

July  I. — The  Cuban  Senate  having  failed  to 
pass  the  budget.  President  Gomez  issues'  a  de- 
cree making  effective  the  budget  of  i9o8-'o9, 
amounting  to  $24,285,000. ..  .The  Correctional 
Coiirt  of  Auch  threatens  Archbishop  Ricard 
with  imprisonment  for  refusing  to  pay  a  line 
imposed  for  an  attack  on  secular  education. 

July  3. — Twenty-three  members  of  the  present 
and  former  Japanese  Diet  are  sentenced  to  terms 
in  prison  for  complicity  in  the  sugar  scandal. 

July  7. — Colombian  rebels  seize  Barranquilla 
and  proclaim  Valencia  president ;  troops  are  sent 
from  Bogota  and  martial  law  is  proclaimed 
throughout  the  republic. ..  .President  Gomez 
signs  the  Cuban  lottery  bill. 

July  8. — A  deputation  of  British  suffragettes 
is  accorded  an  audience  by  the  Home  Secretary. 

July  9. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
by  a  vote  of  548  to  11.  adopts  a  motion  to  ask 
the  government  to  call  a  conference  of  the 
powers  in  order  to  obtain  an  agreement  for  tar- 
iff reductions. 

July  10. — The  German  Reichstag  adopts  the 
financial  bill  wliich  carries  with  it  higher  duties 
on  tobacco,  beer,  brandy,  effervescent  wines,  and 
other  articles. 

July   II. — Persian   Cossacks  and  other  troops 


CEN.    MARQUIS   DE  G.KLLIFET,  OF  FRANCE. 

(General  de  Gallifct,  who  died  on  .Tul.v  8,  was 
known  the  world  over  as  an  expert  cavalry  com- 
mandt-r. ) 

of  the  Shah  are  repulsed  by  tlie  Nationalist 
forces  fifteen  miles  from  Teheran. 

July  12. — France  modifies  tlie  law  suppressing 

teaching  orders Lord   Roberts   introduces  in 

the  British  House  of  Lords  a  bill  providing  for 
compulsory  military  service. ..  .Ex-President 
Castro,  of  Venezuela,  renounces  his  right  to  the 
presidency. ...  Xiiieteen  Fnglish  suffragettes  are 
sentenced  to  terms  of  tlircc  weeks  or  a  month 
each  in  jail  for  recent  disorders  in  London. 

July  13. — The  Persian  Constitutional  forces 
enter  Teheran  without  serious  opposition.... 
The  Colombian  rebels  at  Barranquilla  surrender 
to  the  government. ..  .lunperor  William  issues 
a  decree  proroguing  the  German  Reichstag  until 
autumn. 

July  14. — Dr.  von  Bcttmann-Hollweg  is  ap- 
pointed imperial  chancellor  of  Germany  in  suc- 
cession to  Prince  von  Billow. 

July  16. — Mohammed  Alim,  Shah  of  Persia, 
is  dethroned  at  Teheran  and  the  Crown  Prince, 
Sultan  .Ahmed  Mirza,  is  chosen  to  reign  in  his 
stead. 

July  17. — The  British  Liberals  prepare  for  a 
test  of  strength  on  the  issue  of  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  interfere  with  financial  leg- 
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ARREST    OF    A    RIOTER    AT     M'KEES    ROCKS. 

TROOPERS. 

islation. ..  .Mohammed  Ali.  the  deposed  Shah 
of  Persia,  announces  his  ahdication. . .  .The 
Greek  cabinet  resigns  and  the  King  requests 
I\I.  Rhallis,  a  former  premier,  to  form  a  new 
ministry. 

July  i8. — The  court-martial  at  Adana  offers 
to  hang  800  men,  to  sentence  15,000  for  life, 
and  to  inflict  minor  sentences  on  80,000  if  the 
government  desires,  but  recommends  a  general 
amnesty. 

July  20. — The  Clemenceau  cabinet  is  defeated 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  vote 
of  212  to  176;  President  Fallieres  accepts  the 
cabinet's  resignation. 

INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS. 

June  21. — Turkey  addresses  an  in\itation  to 
Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  Italy  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  of  Crete.... The  Turkish  spe- 
cial mission  to  communicate  to  King  Edward 
of  Great  Britain  the  accession  of   Mehmed  V. 

to  the  throne  of  Turkey  arrives  in  London 

The  State  Department  at  Washington  receives 
assurances  from  Peking.  Paris,  and  Berlin  that 
American  bankers  will  obtain  a  share  of  the  Chi- 
nese Railway  loan. 

June  22. — The  Albanians  win  a  battle  with 
Turkish  troops,  whose  losses  are  14  officers  and 
350  men  killed. 

June  24. — The  French  council  of  ministers 
considers  the  Cretan  question. 

June  25. — The  members  of  the  Russian  Duma 
visiting  England  are  received  b}'  King  Edward 
at  Buckingham  Palace. 

June  28. — The  Czar  of  Russia  concludes  his 
visit  to  the  King  of  Sweden. 

July  I. — Orders  are  issued  at  St.  Petersburg 
to  prepare  troops  for  the  Russian  expedition 
to  Persia. 

July  5. — The  United  States,  England,  and 
Austria  refuse  to  recognize  the  Russo-Chinese 
agreement  regarding  the  right  of  Russia  to  con- 
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trol  the  administration  of 
towns  along  the  Manchurian 
Railway. 

July  6. — Russia  obstructs 
China's  attempt  to  enforce 
maritime  customs  regula- 
tions. 

July  7. — The  French  Gov- 
ernment decides  that  it  is  un- 
able to  accept  the  proposal 
of  the  United  States  regard- 
ing two-cent  postage. 

July  II. — A  mob  storms 
the  Argentine  legation  in  La 
Paz ;  fears  of  war  involving 
Peru  and  Argentina  are  en- 
tertained. 

July  12. — Argentina  orders 
her  minister  to  leave  Bolivia 
unless  full  satisfaction  for 
the  recent  outrages  is  given. 

July  14. — Bolivia  sends  an 
apolog}'  to  Argentina  for  the 
recent  attack  on  the  lega- 
tion at  La  Paz.... A  United 
States  revenue  cutter  seizes  a 
Japanese  schooner,  with  a  crew  of  eighteen  men, 
for  seal  catching  off  the  Pribylov  Islands.... A 
Spanish  gunboat  shells  the  Moorish  camps  near 
:\Iellila. 

July  15. — Premier  Clemenceau,  of  France,  an- 
nounces in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  hence- 
forth no  foreign  police  will  be  allowed  to  oper- 
ate on  French  territory. 

July  16. — The  selection  of  Charles  R.  Crane, 
of  Chicago,  for  United  States  Minister  to  China 
is  announced  at  Washington. 

July  19. — Moorish  tribesmen  attack  Spanish 
troops  at  Mellila;  there  are  heavy  losses  on  both 
sides The  Austro-Hungarian  consul  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  begins  an  investigation  into  the  con- 
ditions governing  the  employment  of  his  coun- 
trymen by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  at 
JNIcKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

July  20. — Argentina  sends  a  passport  to  the 
Bolivian  Minister  and  recalls  her  envoy  at  La 
Paz. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

June  21. — The  Maurctauia  lowers  the  trans- 
atlantic eastward  record  by  fifty  minutes;  the 
passengers  reached  London  five  days  and  eight 
hours  after  leaving  New  York. 

June  22. — The  centenary  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  Charles  Darwin  is  begun  at  Cambridge, 
England. ..  .Sixty-one  new  cases  of  cholera  are 
reported  in  St.  Petersburg;  the  disease  appears 
in  Finland. ..  .Queen  Victoria,  of  Spain,  gives 
birth  to  a  daughter. ..  .Miss  Maude  Adams  ap- 
pears as  Joan  of  Arc  in  the  Stadium  at  Har- 
vard Universit}';  about  2500  persons  take  part 
in  the  performance,  which  is  witnessed  by  15,- 

000  people The  Cape  Cod  Canal  is  formally 

begun. 

June  23. — The  American  Aleadow  Brook  polo 
team  wins  its  first  cup  match  in  England  by 
nine  goals  to  five.... The  combination  of  the 
Continental  National  Bank  and  the  American 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  both  of  Chicago,  hav- 
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ing  deposits  of  more  tlian  $100,000,000,  is  an- 
nounced. 

June  24. — Attorney-General  W'ickershani  or- 
ders the  dismissal  of  the  Government's  suit 
against  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  other  railroads,  for 
violating  the  anti-trust  law. 

June  25. — Thirty- four  deaths  from  cholera 
occur  in  St.  Petersburg. ..  .The  British  Labor 
party  issues  a  manifesto  against  the  proposed 
visit  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  England. 

June  26. — The  American  Library  Association 
meets  at  Bretton  Woods,  \.  H. 

June  27. — Verdun,  owned  by  Baron  Maurice 
d'Rothschild,  wins  the  Grand  Prix  at  Long- 
champs. 

June  28. — Mr.  Shackleton  gives  an  account  of 
his  Antarctic  expedition  before  the  London 
Geographical  Society. ..  .Six  thousand  miners 
go  on  strike  in  the  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  coal-fields. 

June  30. — X  threatened  coal  strike  in  England 
and  Wales  is  averted  by  the  work  of  the  Board 
of  Conciliation. ...  More  than  7000  employees  of 
plants  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  quit  work  because  of  the  "  open 
shop  "  order  of  the  company. 

July  I. — Two  powerful  earthquake  shocks  oc- 
cur in  Messina  and  Reggio  and  the  surround- 
ing country. ..  .Orville  Wright  makes  three  suc- 
cessful flights  in  his  aeroplane  at  Fort  Mycr, 
Va. ..  .Receivers  are  appointed  for  the  Chicago, 
Peoria  &  St.  Louis  Railway,  of  Illinois. ..  .The 
federal  grand  jury  finds  an  indictment  against 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  six  of 
its  directors,  and  two  others  implicated  in  the 
alleged  conspiracy  to  close  the  Pennsylvania 
Sugar  Refining  Company's  plant. 

July  2. — Fire  destroys  the  business  section  of 
Cobalt,  Ont.,  causing  a  loss  of  $350,000. 
.  July    3. — Successful    tests    of    Maxim's    gun- 
silencer  are  made  before  German  military  offi- 
cials (see  page  234) President  Taft  and  his 

family  leave  Washington  for  Beverly,  Mass.... 
The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discov- 
ery of  Lake  Champlain  is  celebrated  in  New 
York  and  Vermont. 

July  4. — .\  great  Danish- American  celebration 
is  held  at  Aarhus. 

July  5. — The  Meadow  Brook  polo  team  wins 
the  second  and  final  match  for  the  cup  from 
British  players. ..  .The  Tauern  Railway,  con- 
necting Gastein  and  Stittal,  is  opened  by  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph,  of  Austria. ..  .President 
Taft  speaks  at  the  exercises  marking  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Norwich, 
Conn. 

Julj'  6. — About  6000  men  belonging  to  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  .America  go  on  strike 
in  the  Cape  Breton  collieries. ..  .President  Taft, 
Ambassador  Bryce,  and  Ambassador  Jusserand 
speak  at  the  tercentenary  celebration  of  Cham- 
plain  at  Ticonderoga. . .  .The  National  Educa- 
tional Association  meets  at  Denver. 

July  9. — Announcement  is  made  of  the  gift 
of  $10,000,000  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  to  the 
General  Education  Board  in  addition  to  pre- 
vious gifts,  the  board  being  empowered  to  dis- 


j)ose  of  the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
the  fund. 

July  10. — Forty-seven  deaths  and  i_'4  new 
cases  of  cholera  are  reported  in  St.  Petersburg. 
....The  International  .\ir  Navigation  I-Lxposi- 
tion  opens  in  Frankfort,  (iermany . .  .  .The  com- 
pletion of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tuimcls 
under  the  Hudson  River  to  New  York  City  is 
announced. 

July  II. — .\  hurricane  on  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama causes  much  damage. ..  .The  celebration  of 
tiie  four  hundredtli  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
John  Calvin  is  concludi-d  at  Geneva. 

July  12. — The  Banki-rs'  National  Bank  of 
Cliicago  is  absorbed  by  tlie  Commercial  .\'ati(jnal 
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Bank.... The  steamer  Jolin  B.  Cozclc,  of  Cleve- 
land, is  sunk  in  Wliitefish  Bay,  Lake  Superior, 
by  a  collision  witli  tlie  steamer  Isaac  M.  Scott 
and  fourteen  members  of  the  Coide's  crew  are 
drowned. 

July  13. — Rioting  between  Orangemen  and 
Nationalists  occurs  in  Belfast,  Ireland. 

July  14. — Estimates  place  the  flood  loss  in  the 
Missouri  Valley  at  $7,000,000,  lialf  the  wheat 
crop  having  been  destroyed.  .  .  .July  wheat  goes 
to    $1.27    a    bushel    on    the    Chicago    Board    of 

Trade About  half  the  force  of  the  Pressed 

Steel  Car  Company's  works  at  McKees  Rocks, 
near  Pittsburg,  goes  on  strike. 

July  15. — .A.  British  submarine  is  sunk  and 
thirteen  men  lose  their  lives  near  Cromer.  India, 
when  the  war  vessel  is  sunk  by  a  cargo  steamer. 
....In  an  earthquake  in  southern  Greece  twenty 
persons  are  killed  and  too  injured  in  one  vil- 
lage  July  wheat   advances   to   $1.29   in    Chi- 
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cago. ..  .Edward  Paj^son  Weston,  in  his  seven- 
tieth year,  ends  his  walk  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  in  105  days. 

July  17. — British  warships  to  the  number  of 
150  are  anchored  in  the  Thames. ..  .The  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  oflfers  to 
take  over  all  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company,  of  Pennsylvania. ..  .Glenn  H. 
Curtiss  drives  his  aeroplane  24  7-10  miles  in 
fifty-two  minutes. 

July  19. — Two  additional  McAdoo  tunnels 
from  Jersey  City  to  New  York  are  opened. 

July  20. — Orville  Wright  makes  an  aeroplane 
flight  of  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 

OBITUARY. 

June  21. — Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  99. 

June  22. — Edward  John  Gregory,  R.A.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 

Colors,  59 Theodore  R.  Wolf,  State  Chemist 

of  Delaware,  59....0rrin  S.  Wood,  who  super- 
intended the  construction  of  the  first  telegraph 
line  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in 
1845,  91. 

June  23. — Captain  Abraham  E.  Culver,  U.  S. 
N.,  53. . .  .Conunendatore  Giovanni  Caccini,  the 
oldest  official  in  the  Italian  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, 74 Sir  Alfred  Jacoby,  M.P.,  the  Not- 
tingham   lace    manufacturer,    57 Dr.    D.    J. 

Cunningham,  F.R.S.,  professor  of  anatomy  in 
Edinburgh    University,    59. 

June  24. — Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  the  author,  60 
....Harry  S.  Henry,  of  Philadelphia,  a  well- 
known  art  collector,  53. 

June  25. — John  Crosby  Brown,  the  New  York 
banker,  71. 

June  26. — Col.  John  Cheves  Haskell,  of  South 
Carolina. 

June  27. — Bishop  Joseph  B.  Cotter,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Winona,  Minn., 
65.... Samuel  R.  Campbell,  president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  New  York  Mills,  one  of  the  largest 
cotton  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  coun- 
try, 72. 

June  28. — Israel  W.  Durham,  former  leader 
of  the  Republican  organization  of  Philadelphia, 
55. . . .  Prof.  Ernst  von  Halle,  the  German  econo- 
mist, 41. 

June  29. — Gen.  George  B.  Cosby,  one  of  the 
few  surviving  brigadier-generals  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  69.... Mrs.  Carrie  Burnham  Kil- 
gore,  the  first  woman  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  71. 

June  30. — John  J.  Jennings,  of  the  New  York 
World,  56. 

July  I. — Prof.  Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  of 
Harvard  University,  65.  ■ 

July  5. — Arthur  G.  Langham,  former  presi- 
dent of  the   Provident  Life  Assurance  Society, 


55 John  Morse  Ordway,  formerly  professor 

of  metallurgy  at  Tulane  University,  New  Or- 
leans, 86. ..  .Ex-Congressman  Melville  Bull,  of 
Rhode  Island,  55. ..  .Charles  Francis  Barker, 
for  many  years  the  world's  champion  checker 
player,  51. 

July  6. — Congressman  Francis  W.  Cushman, 
of  the  Second   Washington  District,  42. 

July  7. — Col.  Attila  Cox,  president  of  the 
Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  66. 

July  8. — General  Marquis  de  Gallifet,  the 
French  soldier,  79. 

July  9. — Count  Casimir  Badeni,  former  Aus- 
trian premier,  63.... The  Marquis  of  Ripon, 
82. ..  .Charles  Groves,  the  veteran  actor,  66.... 
Capt.  Phillip  R.  Elsworth,  the  modeler  of 
yachts,  81. 

July  10. — John  Ferguson  Hume,  once  a  promi- 
nent Abolitionist,  79. 

July  II. — Simon  Newcomb,  the  astronomer,  74 
(see  page  171 )...  .Henri  Frangois  P.  de  Par- 
ville,  scientific  writer  and  editor  La  Nature,  70. 

July  12. — Louis  Loeb,  the  artist  and  illus- 
trator, 43 Rev.  John  L.   Milligan,  D.D.,   for 

forty  years  chaplain  of  the  Western  Peniten- 
tiary, Pittsburg,  72. 

July  13. — Gen.  Frederick  Phisterer,  of  the 
New  York  National  Guard,  73.... Jules  Clement 
Chaplain,  the  French  medallion  engraver,  70. .  . . 
Mrs.  Emily  E.  Williamson,  of  New  Jersey,  well 
known  as  a  charity  and  settlement  worker,  62 
....  Count  von  Arco- Valley,  the  German  Min- 
ister to  Brazil,  57. 

July  14. — John  Goode,  of  Virginia,  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  Virginia  secession  convention 
and  oldest  ex-member  of  the  national  Con- 
gress, 80. ...  Prince  Suleyman,  a  brother  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  49. 

July  15. — Father  George  Tyrrell,  the  Jesuit 
modernist. 

July  16. — Dr.  Vittorio  RafTaele  IMatteucci,  di- 
rector of  the  Royal  Observatory  on  Mount 
Vesuvius,  49.... Rt.  Rev.  John  Shanley,  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  57. . .  .Rudolph 
Lexow,  survivor  of  the  German  revolutionists 
of  1848,  89.... Judge  Francis  A.  Gaskill,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Superior  Court,  63. 

July  17. — Lef?ert  L.  Buck,  the  civil  engineer, 
72   (see  page  175). 

July  18. — Don  Carlos  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of 
Madrid,  pretender  to  the  Spanish  throne,  61 ... . 
Mrs.  Susan  Pierce  Stevens,  the  author. ..  .Mrs. 
J.  Addison  Hayes,  daughter  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

July  19. — Rosa  Nouchette  Carey,  the  English 
novelist. 

July  20. — Lieut.-Commander  Arthur  P.  Os- 
born,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  65. . .  .Brig.-Gen.  Charles 
E.  Compton,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  63. 
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THE  CARTOONIST'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


BACK    TO    THE    STEAIGIIT    AND    NARROW    PATH. 

From  the  TimcD-Htar  (Cincinnati) 


T  JXTIL   late   in   July    the   tariff   still    remained    of    the  schedules.     The  bearing  of  this   situation    upon 
'-^     prime  importance  to  cartoonists  and  the  country    party  pledges  is  shown  by  Mr.  Cory,  of  the  Cincin- 
at  large.    The  tendency  of  Congressional  efforts  toward    nati   Times-Star,   in   our   opting  cartoon,   where   he 
a  "  revision  upward  "  seemed  likely  to  be  checked  bv 
President    Taft,    who.     mindful    of    the    Republican 
party's  campaign   pledges  of   last  year,   had  worked 
with   the  party    leaders   for  a   reduction   of  some   of 


THE    FINANCIAL    XIOSES. 

From  the  Post-IntelUgcncer  (Seattle). 


THE    I'AYNE-ALbltlCH     HOT-AEKUI'I.ANE     ALMOST     KEADX 
FOR    IT.S    TRIAL    TRIP. 

From  the  Inquirer   (Philadelphia). 
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THAT  COKPOKATIONS  EARNING  LEVY. 

"  Now  really,  Conductor,  you  wouldn't  charge  for  a  mere  little  slip  of  a  boy  like  mine,  now  would  you  ?" 

From  the  Leader   (Cleveland). 
Apropos  of  the  tax  of  1  i)er  cent,  which  it  is  proposed  to  levy  on  the  earnings  of  certain  corporations'. 


nictures    the    President    as    leadinij    the    Republican     scheme  which  is  expected  to  yield  considerable  reve- 
elephant   back   to   the   straight   and   narrow   path   of     nue  to  the  National  Treasury. 

duty- 

\s  Moses  struck  the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  caus- 
ing the  water  to  gush  forth  for  the  thirsty  Israelites, 
so  President  Taft  (in  the  cartoon  from  the  Posi- 
JntcUigencer)  is  striking  the  corporations  with  a  tax 


WHEN     THE     REFEREE     GETS     INTO     THE     GAME. 

From  the  Journal   (Minneapolis). 


rxcLE     SAM     KEEPS     PUMPING     REVENUE    PRETTY        Referee   Taft   stood   by  when   the   House   had   its 

TT.nr.    TiT-r   vFrv   T  iTTi E   OF   IT    SEEMS    TO    STAY    IN  round  With   the   tariff  schedules  and  also   when  the 

HARD,   BLi    >t-i.i    i-  Senate  had  its  round,  but  in  the  third  round  he  takes 

THE  TREASURY  TUB.  j,    haj,(j   }„   the   fight   and   endeavors   to    bring   both 

From  the  Herald  (Washington,  D.  C).  House  and  Senate  in  agreement. 


THE  CARTOON  1ST- S  POINT  OT  ^IHIV. 
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STlI.h    FKKDIXC.    THE    ELEPIIAXT. 

From  the  ^\^urld   (New  York). 

Mr.  Bryan  suggested  to  President  Taft  to  submit 
to  tlie  people  flie  jjroposition  for  tlie  election  of 
Senators  by  the  ijeopic  ut  the  same  time  that  the  in- 
come tax  amendment  is  submitted  to  them. 


UM.V    A    FKW    Ol'    TIIK.M     I.El'T. 

From  the  Pioneer-Press   (St.  Paul). 

The  Senators  shown  in  this  cartoon  are  those  who 
held  out  for  a  downward  revision  of  the  tariff  in 
accordance  with  Jtepiiblican  pledges.  The  cartoon 
showing  "  The  UoU  of  Honor "  is  along  the  same 
line. 
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THK     ROLL    OF     HOXOU. 

From  the   Wurld   (  Ni'w   York). 


THE     DECLINE     OF    AUTOCRACY. 

From  the  Tribune    (Chicago). 

In  this  four-paneled  cartoon  the  forcible  removal 
of  certain  Kastcrn  autocrats  suggests  a  way  of  deal- 
ing with  our  own  autocrats  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 
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A    TERCENTENARY    OF    PEACH    AND    GOOD-WILL. 

Once  warring  nations  make  merry  at  the  Champlain  celebration. 
From  the  Saturduj/  Olohe   (Utica). 


After  a  great  deal  of  fixing  and  tinkering  (as  is 
usual  with  flying  machines)  by  Messrs.  Aldrich, 
Payne,  Cannon,  ct  al,  the  tariff  aeroplane  will  soon 
be  "ready  to  make  a  trial  trip. 

One  of  the  principal  events  of  the  month  of  July 
was  the  celebration  of  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  by  Champlain  of  the  lake 
that  bears  his  name.  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Canada,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  took  part  in 
the  exercises,  which  were  attended  by  eminent  per- 
sonages   from    these   different    nations.      Among   the 


speakers  were  President  Taft.  Ambassador  Bryce,  of 
G'.'eat  Britain  :  Ambassador  .Tusserand.  of  France ; 
Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York  ;  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Senator  Hoot,  and  Mr.  Seth  Low.  The  names  on 
the  streamers  from  tlie  Iilay  pole  indicate  the  his- 
torical places  on  Lake  Champlain  where  the  exer- 
cises were  held. 


THE    MODERN    JOAN    OF    ARC. 

From  the  Eac/lc    (Brooklyn,  X.   Y.). 


THE    Sl'IRIT    OF    1909. 

From  the  Kews-Tribune   (Duluth). 


THE  CARTOONIST'S  POINT  OF  yiEW. 
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'•  UNCLE    SAM    FLEXD    O'    XII.VE,    HK     Ml'ST    HAB    PL'ECE." 

From  the  Saturday  'Globe   (Utica). 


Mr  Harding's  cartoon,  from  the  Brooklyn  Eai/le, 
gives  us  a  humorous  picture  of  the  "  Suffragette," 
who  has  been  so  aggressively  active  recently  in  be- 
half of  woman  suffrage,  especially  m  England  and 
America. 

'The  Spirit  of  1009"  cartoon,  based  on  the  fa- 
miliar picture  entitled  "The  Spirit  of  1770,"  shows 
the  trio  of  industrial  forces  now  working  for  the 
restoration   of  prosperity. 


The  cartoon  from  the  Saturday  Globe,  of  UtIca, 
deals  with  the  matter  pf  the  new  loan  for  which 
China  is  now  negotiating,  .\merican  bankers  desired 
a  share  in  this  loan  to  China,  but  this  was  not 
exactly  to  the  likiiig  of  the  European  nations,  who 
wished  to  assume  the  entire  loan  themselves.  China, 
however,  as  shown  in  the  cartoon,  was  perfectly 
willing  to  give  Uncle  Sam  a  share  of  his  "  Financial 
Pie." 


Cut. 
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THE    NEW    NUKSE. 

From   the  Traveler   (Boston). 


ASOTHEK    MARATHON. 

From  the   World   (New  York). 


On  .Tuly  14  Prince  von  Billow  was  succeeded  by  The  revolution  in  Persia  during  .Tuly  forced 
Dr.  Theobald  von  Bethmann-IIollweg  as  Chancellor  another  Kastcni  potentate,  Mohammi'd  Ali,  Shah  of 
of  the  German  Empire.  I'ersia,  from  his  throne. 


THE   LATE   SIMON   NEWCOMB. 
(Born,  March  12,   1835;  died,  July  li,  1909.) 


SIMON  NEWCOMB:  AMERICA'S  FORE- 
MOST ASTRONOMER. 


BY    ARTHUR    E.    BOSTWTCK. 


A  MONG  those  in  all  parts  of  tlu'  world 
whose  good  opinion  is  worth  having, 
Simon  Newcomb  was  one  of  the  best  known 
of  America's  great  men.  Astronomer,  mathe- 
matician, economist,  novelist,  he  had  well- 
nigh  boxed  the  compass  of  human  knowledge, 
attaining  eminence  such  as  is  given  to  few 
to  reach,  at  more  than  one  of  its  points.  His 
fame  was  of  the  far-reaching  kind, — pene- 
trating to  remote  regions,  while  that  of  some 
others  has  only  created  a  noisy  disturbance 
within  a  narrow  radius. 

Best  and  most  widely  known  as  an  astron- 
omer, his  achievements  in  that  science  were 
not  suited  for  sensational  exploitation.  He 
discovered  no  apple-orchards  on  the  moon, 
neither  did  he  dispute  regarding  the  railways 
on  the  planet  Venus.  His  aim  was  to  make 
still  more  exact  our  knowledge  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  bodies  constituting  what  we  call 
the  solar  system,  and  his  labors  toward  this 
end,  begun  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  he 
continued  almost  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
Conscious  that  his  span  of  life  was  measured 
by  months  and  in  the  grip  of  what  he  knew 
to  be  a  fatal  disease,  he  yet  exerted  himself 
with  all  his  remaining  energy  to  complete  his 
monumental  work  on  the  motion  of  the 
moon,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  an  end 
before  the  final  summons  came.  His  last 
days  thus  had  in  them  a  cast  of  the  heroic, 
not  less  than  if,  as  the  commander  of  a  tor- 
pedoed battleship,  he  had  gofie  down  with 
her,  or  than  if  he  had  fallen  charging  at  the 
head  of  a  forlorn  hope.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  such  a  man  was  laid  to  rest  with 
military  honors.  The  accident  that  he  was 
a  retired  professor  in  the  United  States  Navy 
may  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  this, 
but  its  appropriateness  lies  deeper. 

HALF  A  CENTURY  IN  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE. 

Newcomb  saw  the  light  not  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  but  in  Nova  Scotia,  where 
he  was  born,  at  the  town  of  Wallace  on 
March  12,  1835.  His  father,  a  teacher,  was 
of  American  descent,  his  ancestors  having 
settled  in  Canada  in  1761.  After  studying 
with  his  father  and  teaching  for  some  little 


time  in  his  nati\e  province  he  came  to  the 
United  States  while  yet  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
and  while  teaching  in  Maryland  in  1 854-' 56 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  attract,  by  his  mathe- 
matical ability,  tiie  attention  of  two  eminent 
American  scientific  men,  Joseph  Henry  and 
Julius  Hilgard,  who  secured  him  an  appoint- 
ment as  computer  on  the  Nautical  Almanac. 
The  date  of  this  was  1857,  and  Newcomb 
had  thus,  at  his  death,  been  in  Government, 
employ  for  fifty-two  years.  As  the  work  of 
the  almanac  was  then  carried  on  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, where  he  graduated  in  1858  and 
where  he  pursued  graduate  studies  for  three 
years  longer.  On  their  completion  in  1861 
he  was  appointed  a  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  which  office  he 
held  till  his  death.  This  appointment,  made 
when  he  was  twenty-six  years  old, — scarcely 
more  than  a  boy, — Is  a  striking  testimony  to 
his  remarkable  ability  as  a  mathematician,  for 
of  practical  astronomy  he  still  knew  little. 

One  of  his  first  duties  at  Washington  was 
to  supervise  the  construction  of  the  great  26- 
inch  equatorial  just  authorized  by  Congress 
and  to  plan  for.  mounting  and  housing  it.  In 
1877  he  became  senior  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  navy,  and  from  that  time  until 
his  retirement  as  a  Rear  Admiral  in  1897 
he  had  charge  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  office, 
with  its  large  corps  of  naval  and  civilian  as- 
sistants, in  Washington  and  elsewhere.  In 
1884  he  also  assumed  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity', Baltimore,  and  he  had  much  to  do, 
in  an  advisory  capacity,  wMth  the  equipment 
of  the  Lick  Observatory  and  with  testing 
and  mounting  its  great  telescope,  at  that  time 
the  largest  in  the  world. 

FIRST  AMERICAN    SINCE   FRANKLIN  TO   BE 
ASSOCIATE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE. 

To  enumerate  his  degrees,  scientific  honors, 
and  medals  would  tire  the  reader.  Among 
them  were  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  all  the 
foremost  universities,  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Royal   Astronomical'  Society   of   London    in 
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1874,  the  great  gold  Hujgens  medal  of  the 
University  of  Leyden,  awarded  only  once  in 
twenty  years,  in  1878,  and  the  Schubert  gold 
medal  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  collection  of  portraits  of  famous 
astronomers  at  the  Observatory  of  Pulkowa 
contains  his  picture,  painted  by  order  of  the 
Russian  Government  in  1887.  He  was,  of 
course,  a  member  of  many  scientific  societies, 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  was  elected  in 
1869  to  our  own  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, becoming  its  vice-president  in  1883. 
In  1893  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  eight  for- 
eign associates  of  the  Institute  of  France, — 
the  first  native  American  since  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  be  so  chosen.  Newcomb's  most 
famous  work  as  an  astronomer, — that  which 
gained  him  world-wide  fame  among  his 
brother  astronomers, — was,  as  has  been  said, 
too  mathematical  and  technical  to  appeal  to 
the  general  public  among  his  countrymen, 
who  have  had  to  take  his  greatness,  in  this 
regard,  on  trust.  They  have  known  him  at 
first  hand  chiefly  as  author  or  editor  of  popu- 
lar works  such  as  his  "  Popular  Astronomy  " 
(1877)  ;  of  his  text-books  on  astronomy,  al- 
gebra, geometry,  trigonometry,  and  calculus; 
of  his  books  on  political  economy,  which  sci- 
ence he  was  accustomed  to  call  his  "  recrea- 
tion " ;  and  of  magazine  articles  on  all  sorts 
of  subject,  not  omitting  "  psychical  research," 
which  was  one  of  the  numerous  by-paths  into 
which  he  strayed.  He  held  at  one  time  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

CONTRIBUTION'S     TO     TH  EORETICAL 
ASTRONOMY.   ' 

The  technical  nature  of  his  work  in  mathe- 
matical astronomy, — his  "  profession,"  as  he 
called  it,  in  distinction  to  his  "  recreations  " 
and  minor  scientific  amusements, — may  be 
seen  from  the  titles  of  one  or  two  of  his 
papers:  "On  the  Secular  Variations  and 
Mutual  Relations  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Aster- 
oids "  (i860)  ;  "  Investigation  of  the  Orbit 
of  Neptune,  with  General  Tables  of  Its  Mo- 
tion "  (1867)  ;  "  Researches  on  the  Motion 
of  the  Moon  "  (1876)  ;  and  so  on.  Of  this 
work  Professor  Newcomb  himself  says,  in 
his  "  Reminiscences  of  an  Astronomer " 
(Boston,  1903),  that  it  all  tended  toward 
one  result, — the  solution  of  what  he  calls 
"  the  great  problem  of  exact  astronomy,"  the 
theoretical  explanation  of  the  observed  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

If  the  universe  consisted  of  but  two  bodies, 
— say,   the   sun   and   a  planet, — the   motion 


would  be  simplicity  itself;  the  planet  would 

describe  an  exact  ellipse  about  the  sun,  and 
this  orbit  would  never  change  in  form,  size, 
or  position.  With  the  addition  of  only  one 
more  body,  the  problem  at  once  becomes  so 
much  more  difficult  as  to  be  practically  in- 
soluble; indeed,  the  "problem  of  the  three 
bodies  "  has  been  attacked  by  astronomers  for 
years  without  the  discovery  of  any  general 
formula  to  express  the  resulting  motion:,. 
For  the  actually  existing  system  of  many 
planets  with  their  satellites  and  countless 
asteroids,  only  an  approximation  is  possible. 
The  actual  motions  as  observed  and  meas- 
ured from  year  to  year  are  most  complex. 
Can  these  be  completely  accounted  for  by  the 
mutual  attractions  of  the  bodies,  according 
to  the  law  of  gravitation  as  enunciated  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton?  In  Newcomb's  words, 
"  Does  any  world  move  otherwise  than  as 
it  is  attracted  by  other  worlds?  "  Of  course, 
Newcomb  has  not  been  the  only  astronomer 
at  work  on  this  problem,  but  it  has  been  his 
life-work  and  his  contributions  to  its  solu- 
tion have  been  very  noteworthy. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF   PLANETARY   MOTIONS. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  the  ordinary'  reader 
understand  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such 
a  determination  as  this.  Its  two  elements 
are,  of  course,  the  mapping  out  of  the  lines 
in  which  the  bodies  concerned  actually  do 
move  and  the  calculations  of  the  orbits  in 
which  they  ought  to  move,  if  the  accepted 
laws  of  planetary  motion  are  true.  The  first 
involves  the  study  of  thousands  of  observa- 
tions made  during  long  years  by  different 
men  in  far  distant  lands,  the  discussion  of 
their  probable  errors,  and  their  reduction  to 
a  common  standard.  The  latter  requires  the 
use  of  the  most  refined  methods  of  mathe- 
matical analysis ;  it  is,  as  Newcomb  says,  "  of 
a  complexity  bej'ond  the  powers  of  ordinary 
conception."  In  works  on  celestial  mechan- 
ics a  single  formula  may  fill  a  whole  chapter. 

This  problem  first  attracted  Newcomb's 
attention  when  a  young  man  at  Cambridge, 
when  by  analysis  of  the  motions  of  the  aster- 
oids he  showed  that  the  orbits  of  these  minor 
planets  had  not,  for  several  hundred  thou- 
sand years  past,  intersected  at  a  single  point, 
and  that  they  could  not,  therefore,  have  re- 
sulted, during  that  period,  from  the  explo- 
sion of  a  single  large  body,  as  had  been  sup- 
posed. 

Later,  when  Newcomb's  investigations 
along  this  line  had  extended  to  the  major 
planets  and  their  satellites,  a  curious  anomaly 
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in  tlu"  moon's  motion  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  look  for  possible  observations  made 
long  before  those  hitherto  recorded.  The  ac- 
cepted tables  were  based  on  observations  ex- 
tending back  as  far  as  17.50,  but  Newcomb, 
by  searching  the  archives  of  Kuropean  observ- 
atories, succeeded  in  discovering  data  taken 
as  early  as  1660,  not,  of  course,  with  such 
an  investigation  as  this  in  view,  but  chieHy 
out  of  pure  scientific  curiosity.  The  reduc- 
tion of  such  observations,  especially  as  the 
old  French  astronomers  used  apparent  time, 
which  was  frequently  in  error  by  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  so,  was  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty. The  ancient  observer,  having  no  idea 
of  the  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  his  work, 
had  supplied  no  facilities  for  interpreting  it, 
and  "  much  comparison  and  examination  was 
necessary  to  find  out  what  sort  of  an  instru- 
ment was  used,  how  the  observations  were 
made,  and  how  they  should  be  utilized  for 
the  required  purpose."  The  result  was  a 
vastly  more  accurate  lunar  theory  than  had 
formerly  obtained. 

During  the  period  when  Newcomb  was 
working  among  the  old  papers  of  the  Paris 
Observatory,  the  city,  then  in  possession  of 
the  Communists,  was  beset  by  the  national 
forces,  and  his  studies  were  made  within 
hearing  of  the  heavy  siege  guns,  whose  flash 
he  could  even  see  by  glancing  through  his 
window. 

Newcomb's  appointment  as  head  of  the 
Nautical  Almanac  office  greatly  facilitated 
his  work  on  the  various  phases  of  this  prob- 
lem of  planetary  motions.  Their  solution 
was  here  a  legitimate  part  of  the  routine 
work  of  the  office,  and  he  had  the  aid  of  able 
assistants, — such  men  as  G.  W.  Hill,  who 
worked  out  a  large  part  of  the  theory  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  Cleveland  Keith, 
who  died  in  1896,  just  as  the  final  results 
of  his  work  were  being  combined.  In  con- 
nection with  this  work  Professor  Newcomb 
strongly  advocated  the  unification  of  the 
world's  time  by  the  adoption  of  an  interna- 
tional meridian,  and  also  international  agree- 
ment upon  a  uniform  system  of  data  for  all 
computations  relating  to  the  fixed  stars.  The 
former  still  hangs  fire,  owing  to  mistaken 
"  patriotism  " ;  the  latter  was  adopted  at  an 
international  conference  held  in  Paris  in 
1896,  but  after  it  had  been  carried  into  ef- 
fect in  our  own  Nautical  Almanac,  profes- 
sional jealousies  brought  about  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  plan  that  relegated  the  improved 
and  modernized  data  to  an  appendix. 

Professor  Newcomb's  retirement  from  ac- 


tive service  made  the  continuance  of  his  great 
work  on  an  adecjuate  scale  somewhat  prob- 
lematical, and  his  data  on  the  moon's  motion 
were  laid  aside  for  a  time  until  a  grant  from 
the  newly  organizeil  Carnegie  Institution  in 
190.^  enabled  him  to  employ  the  necessary  as- 
sistance, and  the  work  has  since  gone  forward 
to  completion. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    SUCH    RESEARCHES. 

What  is  the  value  of  such  work,  and  why 
should  fame  be  the  reward  of  him  who  pur- 
sues it  successfully?  Professor  Newcomb 
himself  raises  this  question  in  his  "  Reminis- 
cences," and  without  attempting  to  answer 
it  directly  he  notes  that  every  civilized  nation 
supports  an  observatory  at  great  annual  ex- 
pense to  carry  on  such  research,  besides 
which  many  others  are  supported  by  private 
or  corporate  contributions.  K video rly  the 
consensus  of  public  opinion  must  be  that  the 
results  are  worth  at  least  a  part  of  what  they 
cost.  The  question  is  included  in  the  broader 
one  of  the  value  of  all  research  in  pure  sci- 
ence. Speaking  generally,  the  object  of  this 
is  solely  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge, although  not  seldom  some  application 
to  man's  physical  needs  springs  unexpectedly 
from  the  resulting  discoveries,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  dynamo  or  that  of  wiTeless  telegraphy. 
Possibly  a  more  accurate  description  of  the 
moon's  motion  is  unlikely  to  bring  forth  any 
such  application,  but  those  who  applaud  the 
achievements  of  our  experts  in  mathematical, 
astronomy  would  be  quick  to  deny  that  their 
fame  rests  on  any  such  possibility. 

NEWCOMB   AS  AN   ECONOMIST. 

Passing  now  to  Professor  Newcomb's 
"  recreation,"  as  he  called  it, — political  econ- 
omy, we  may  note  that  his  contributions  to 
it  were  really  voluminous,  consisting  of  pa- 
pers, popular  articles  and  several  books,  in- 
cluding "  The  A  B  C  of  Finance  "  (1877) 
and  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy  " 
(1886).  Authorities  in  the  science  never 
really  took  these  as  seriously  as  they  de- 
served, possibly  because  they  regarded  Pro- 
fessor Newcomb  as  scarcely  orthodox.  Some 
of  his  distinctions,  however,  are  of  undoubted 
value  and  will  live ;  for  instance,  that  be- 
tween the  fund  and  the  flux  of  wealth,  on 
which  he  insists  in  his  treatises  on  finance.  As 
to  Professor  Newcomb's  single  excursion  into 
fiction,  a  romance  entitled  "  His  Wisdom 
the  Defender,"  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say 
that,  like  everything  he  attempted,  it  is  at 
least  worth  notice.     It  is  a  sort  of  cross  be- 
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tween    Jules    Verne    and    Bulwer    Lytton's 
"  Coming  Race." 

SKEPTICAL  AS  TO   AIRSHIPS. 

Professor  Newcomb's  mind  was  compre- 
hensive in  its  activity.  One  might  have 
thought  that  an  intellect  occupied  to  the  last 
in  carrying  out  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
tasks  ever  attempted  by  a  mathematical  as- 
tronomer would  have  had  little  time  or  little 
energ}'  left  for  other  things;  but  Newcomb 
took  his  rest  and  pleasure  in  popular  articles 
and  interviews.  Only  a  short  time  before  his 
death  he  published  an  essay  on  aeronautics 
that  attracted  wide  attention,  drawing  the 
conclusions  that  the  aeroplane  can  never  be 
of  much  use  either  as  a  passenger-carrier  or 
in  war,  but  that  the  dirigible  balloon  may  ac- 
complish something  within  certain  lines,  al- 
though it  will  never  put  the  railways  and 
steamships  out  of  business.  In  particular,  he 
treated  with  unsparing  ridicule  the  panic  fear 
of  an  aerial  invasion  that  so  lately  seized 
upon  our  transatlantic  cousins. 

LOGICAL,     THOUGH     UXCOXVEXTIOXAL. 

Personally,  Newcomb  was  an  agreeable 
companion  and  a  faithful  friend.  His  suc- 
cess was  due  largely  to  his  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose. The  writer's  only  personal  contact 
with  him  came  through  the  "  Standard  Dic- 
tionary,"— of  whose  definitions  in  physical 
science  Newcomb  had  general  oversight.  On 
one  occasion  he  came  into  the  office  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  the  definition  that  we  had 
framed  for  the  word  "  magnet," — a  concep- 
tion almost  impossible  to  define  in  any  logical 
way.  We  had  simply  enumerated  the  prop- 
erties of  the  thing, — a  course  which  in  the 
absence  of  authoritative  knowledge  of  their 
causes  was  the  only  rational  procedure.  But 
Newcomb's  mind  demanded  a  logical  treat- 
ment, and  though  he  must  have  seen  from 
the  outset  that  this  was  a  forlorn  hope,  his 
tenacity  of  purpose  kept  him,  pencil  in  hand, 
writing  and  erasing  alternately  for  an  hour 
or  more.  Finally  he  confessed  that  he  could 
do  no  better  than  the  following  pair  of  defini- 
tions,— "  Magnet,  a  body  capable  of  exert- 
ing magnetic  force,"  and  "  Magnetic  Force, 
the  force  exerted  by  a  magnet."  With  a 
hearty   laugh    at    this   beautiful    circulus    in 


definiendo  he  threw  down  his  pencil,  and  the 
imperfect  and  illogical  office  definition  was 
accepted. 

Logical  as  he  was,  however,  he  was  in  no 
sense  bound  by  convention.  His  economics, 
as  has  been  said,  was  often  unorthodox,  and 
even  in  his  mathematical  text-books  he  occa- 
sionally shocked  the  hide-bound.  I  well  re- 
"member  an  interesting  discussion  among 
members  of  the  Yale  mathematical  faculty 
just  after  the  appearance  of  Newcomb's  text- 
book of  geometry,  in  which  he  was  unspar- 
ingly condemned  by  some  because  he  assumed 
in  certain  elementary  demonstrations  that 
geometrical  figures  could  be  removed  from 
the  paper,  turned  over  and  laid  down  again, 
— the  so-called  "  method  of  superposition," 
now  generally  regarded  as  quite  allowable. 
Of  course,  a  figure  can  be  treated  in  this 
way  only  in  imagination,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, probably,  the  method  was  not  employed 
by  Euclid.  Its  use,  however,  leads  always  to 
true  results,  as  anyone  may  see ;  and  it  was 
quite  characteristic  of  Professor  Newcomb 
that  he  should  have  taken  it  up,  not  having 
the  fear  of  the  Greek  geometers  before  him. 

Such  was  Newcomb  ;  it  will  be  long  before 
American  science  sees  his  equal.  Mathemat- 
ical genius  is  like  an  automobile, — it  is  looked 
upon  in  two  opposing  fashions  as  one  has  it 
or  has  it  not.  A  noted  educator  not  long  ago 
announced  his  belief  that  the  possession  of 
a  taste  for  mathematics  is  an  exact  index  of 
the  general  intellectual  powers.  Not  much 
later,  another  eminent  teacher  asserted  that 
mathematical  ability  is  an  exotic, — that  one 
may,  and  often  does,  possess  it  who  is  in  other 
respects  practically  an  imbecile.  This  is 
scarcely  a  subject  in  which  a  single  illustra- 
tion decides,  but  surely  Newcomb's  career 
justifies  the  former  opinion  rather  than  the 
latter;  the  amount  and  kind  of  his  mental 
abilities  along  all  lines  seemed  to  run  parallel 
to  his  mathematical  genius,  to  resemble  it  in 
quantity  and  in  kind. 

The  great  volumes  of  astronomical  tables 
without  which  no  astronomer  may  now  ven- 
ture upon  a  computation  are  his  best  monu- 
ment; yet  the  general  reader  will  longer  re- 
member, perhaps,  the  lucid  expositor,  the  ge- 
nial essayist,  the  writer  of  one  of  the  most 
readable  autobiographies  of  our  day. 


THE    LATE    L.    L.    BUCK,    CIVIL    ENGINEER    AND    EMINENT    BRIDGE-BUILDER. 


AN   ENGINEER  AND  HIS  LIFEWORK. 


/^NE  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  of 
^^^  the  engineer  that  this  country  of  in- 
ventive and  resourceful  minds  has  yet  pro- 
duced was  the  late  Leffert  Lefferts  Buck, 
who  died  at  his  home  near  New  York  on 
July  17.  IVIr.  Buck,  among  many  impor- 
tant engineering  projects,  was  notably  iden- 


tified with  the  linking  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  by  great  bridges.  He  was  the  de- 
signer and  builder  of  the  second  of  these 
Brooklyn  bridges  and  the  consulting  engineer 
of  the  third.  His  steel-arch  bridges  at 
Niagara  Falls  are  regarded  as  landmarks  in 
the  history  of  that  type  of  construction. 
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His  pioneer  work  in  Peru  and  Ecuador  as  His  connection  with  the  Niagara  Falls 
the  builder  of  difficult  pieces  of  railway  in-  bridges  continued  until  his  death.  Twenty 
volving  high  bridges  and  viaducts  gave  him  years  after  his  first  bridge  reconstructions 
a  reputation  on  the  west  coast  of  South  over  the  famous  gorge,  he  replaced  the  old 
America  for  marvelous  skill  and  efficiency  railroad  suspension  bridge  with  a  double- 
under  difficult  circumstances  that  no  other  track  and  double-deck  railroad  and  highway 
man  has  equaled  in  the  Andean  regions.  His  steel  arch  of  550  feet  span,  almost  un- 
modesty  and  unselfishness  were  as  great  as  equaled  for  its  qualities  of  strength  and 
his  courage  and  his  professional  skill.  In  all  permanence.  Ten  years  ago,  also,  he  replaced 
his  qualities  he  was  an  honor  to  the  self-  the  upper  suspension  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls 
sacrificing  profession  of  civil  engineering,  with  a  steel  arch  of  840  feet  span,  the  largest 
which  has  done  so  much  to  place  our  country  of  its  kind  in  existence  anywhere, 
in  the  forefront  of  modern  nations.  In  the  next  decade  he  designed  bridges  for 

Mr.  Buck  was  born  in  1837,  at  Canton,  in  Mexican   railroads,   did   important  work  on 


northern  New  York,  where  his  father  helped 
to  found  the  Canton  Academy.  When  the 
war  broke  out  he  was  a  student  at  the  St. 


the  Northern  Pacific  at  the  time  of  its 
completion  in  1883,  and  built  various 
bridges  in  the  far  Northwest,  in  the   State 


Lawrence  University,  but  he  enlisted  at  once  of  New  York,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
in  the  Sixtieth  New  York,  serving  through-  country,  while  maintaining  an  office  in  New 
out  the  war  and  taking  a  gallant  part  in  a  York  as  a  bridge  designer  and  consulting 
large  number  of  the  most  important  battles    engineer. 

from  Antietam   to  Chancellorsville,   Gettys-        In   a  great  variety  of  ways   Mr.   Buck's 
burg.  Lookout  Mountain,  and  so  on,  finally    engineering  knowledge  has  been  brought  into 
with  Sherman  in  his  march  to  the  sea.     He    requisition  for  more  than  twenty  years  past 
came  out  of  the  war  with  the  rank  of  captain,    in  the  development  of  tunnel  and  bridge  fa- 
His  father  before  him  had  served  in  the  war    cilities  in  and  about   New  York.     He  had 
of  1812;  his  grandfather  as  a  mere  boy  had    much  to  do  with  the  project  for  connecting 
been  with  Ethan  Allen  at  Ticonderoga  and    the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  New  York 
served   in   the  campaign   against   Burgoyne ;    by  tunnels  in  the  earlier  stages  of  that  en- 
and  his  great-grandfather,   Isaac  Buck,   had    terprise,    and    through    his    long   connection 
served   under  General  Wolfe  at  Quebec  in    with  the  Bridge  Department  of  the  city  gov- 
1759  snd  later  had  died  in  the  Quebec  cam-    ernment  he  was  either  in  control  or  else  in 
paign  during  the  first  winter  of  the  Revolu-    close  touch  with  the  larger  engineering  un- 
tionary  War.     Thus  Mr.  Buck  had  come  of    dertakings  of  the  metropolitan  district. 
a  sturdy  and  brave  stock,  typical  of  all  that        This  brief  recital  of  the  range  and  char- 
was  best  in  New  England  and  northern  New    acter  of  Mr.  Buck's  professional  work  is  in- 
York.     He  cared  much  for  these  family  tra-    tended  only  to  suggest  some  of  the  chief  con- 
ditions,  and   for   the   memories   of   his   own    structive  tasks  that  filled  a  busy  career.   Ten 
army  career.  years  ago,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Govern- 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  being  mustered  ment,  he  made  a  design  for  the  proposed 
out  of  the  army  he  went  to  the  Rensselaer  memorial  bridge  across  the  Potomac  at 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  where  he  took  Washington.  As  yet  that  project  is  in  abey- 
a  three  years'  engineering  course,  graduating  ance,  but  some  day  the  bridge  will  be  built, 
in  1868.  He  had  always  shown  a  strong  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  in  its  struc- 
mechanical  and  mathematical  talent,  and  had,  tural  and  engineering  character  it  will  be 
while  a  boy,  learned  the  machinist's  trade  and  founded  upon  Mr.  Buck's  design, 
served  for  a  time  as  a  journeyman.  His  sue-  Few  men  leave  behind  them  achieve- 
cess  as  an  engineer  was  immediate.  For  sev-  ments  so  enduring  and  so  magnificent  as 
eral  years  he  was  assistant  engineer  in  the  those  which  form  a  monument  to  the  genius, 
Croton  Aqueduct  department,  at  New  York,  training,  and  indomitable  courage  of  this 
and  from  about  1870  to  about  1880  he  was  simple-hearted  and  unassuming  man,  who, 
variously  engaged  in  the  most  assiduous  con-  when  he  could  help  it,  would  never  permit  a 
structive  work,  part  of  the  time  in  Peru  and  single  word  to  be  said  in  his  praise,  and  who 
a  part  of  it  in  the  service  of  Western  rail-  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his  work  ever  to 
roads  and  of  the  Suspension  Bridge  Company  seek  material  rewards.  The  men  of  his  own 
at  Niagara  Falls.  profession  knew  his  worth.  A.  S. 


THE    EAST,    OR    GUNNISON    PORTAL.    UNCOMPAHGRE    RECLAMATION    PROJECT. 


WATERING   THE    UNCOMPAHGRE 

VALLEY. 

One  of  the  Government's   Wonder-Working   Reclamation 

Projects. 

BY  ARTHUR  CHAPMAN. 


■\l^HEN  President  Taft  late  this  sum- 
mer  opens  the  Gunnison  tunnel,  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Colorado  Rockies, 
he  will  mark  the  completion  of  the  most 
spectacular  project  undertaken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Reclamation  Act. 

The  Uncompahgre  project,  as  this  stu- 
pendous irrigation  feat  is  known,  will  re- 
claim more  than  150,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  L'ncompahgre  Valley,  water  from  the 
Gunnison  River  being  diverted,  through  a 
six-mile  tunnel,  under  a  2000-foot  moun- 
tain, to  make  the  reclamation  possible.  The 
project  is  fifth  in  importance  among  the 
twenty-seven  irrigation  works  begun  by  the 
Government  under  the  Reclamation  Act, 
figuring  the  number  of  acres  to  be  reclaimed. 
It  is  third  in  cost,  it  being  estimated  that  the 
expense  of  constructing  the  tunnel  and  the 
necessary  canals  will  amount  to  nearly  $4,- 
000,000.  It  is  the  first  of  the  larger  proj- 
ects to  near  completion,  and  it  has  been  vis- 


ited by  irrigation  experts  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments, who  have  been  amazed  at  the 
natural  difficulties  that  have  been  overcome. 
The  situation  that  has  made  necessan-  the 
Gunnison  tunnel  is  peculiar  in  the  extreme. 
For  thirty  miles  the  Gunnison  and  Uncom- 
pahgre rivers  are  parallel,  separated  by  low- 
lying  mountains  and  high  mesas.  The  Gun- 
nison is  one  of  the  large  rivers  of  Colorado 
and  has  a  tremendous  natural  flow  which  is 
little  diminished  during  the  hot  months  of 
summer.  The  river  flows  through  a  nar- 
row valley,  however,  which  ofifers  little  op- 
portunity for  the  rancher,  even  in  its  widest 
vistas.  Generally  the  Gunnison  roars  and 
foams  at  the  bottom  of  deep,  rocky  canyons. 
The  longest  of  these  is  the  celebrated  Black 
Canyon  of  the  Gunnison,  which  is  traversed 
part  way  by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road. A  long  stretch  of  this  canyon,  how- 
ever, has  defied  the  hardy  engineers  of  the 
railroad    service.       It    is    a    narrow    gorge, 
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THE    GUNNISON    TUNNEL,    DRIVEN    THROUGH    SOLID    ROCK, 
PRIOR    TO    TIMBERING    AND    CONCRETING. 


The  State  of  Colorado 
attempted  to  build  a  tun- 
nel to  carry  the  Gunnison 
water  to  the  Uncompahgre 
Valley  several  years  ago, 
but  abandoned  the  project 
after  it  had  been  demon- 
strated that  such  a  tunnel 
would  cost  millions  instead 
of  the  modest  estimate  made 
by  the  sanguine  projectors. 
After  the  Reclamation  Act 
became  a  law,  enabling  the 
Government  to  carry  on 
reclamation  projects  from 
the  funds  secured  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  in  the 
arid  and  semi-arid  States, 
the  Uncompahgre  project 
was  taken  up  in  earnest. 
The  costly  and  dangerous 
survey,  of  which  men- 
tion has  been  made, 
whose  cliffs  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  height  was  carried  out,  and  it  was  determined  to 
of  2000  feet.  This  gorge  is  hardly  lOO  feet  build  a  tunnel  six  miles  long.  The  2000- 
across  at  the  top,  in  places,  showing  how  foot  mountain,  under  which  the  tunnel  was 
abruptly  it  drops  to  the  foaming  river  2000  to  be  built,  slopes  gently  on  the  Uncom- 
feet  below.  This  part  of  the  Black  Canyon  pahgre  side,  but  the  drop  on  the  Gunnison 
has  been  traversed  only  once,  when  A.  L.  side  is  terrific.  A  wagon  road,  16  miles 
Fellows  and  a  party  of  Government  hydrog-  long,  was  built  over  this  mountain.  In  some 
raphers  and  topographers  risked  their  lives  places  the  grades  on  the  Gunnison  side  are 
by  making  the  survey  for  the  Uncompahgre  23  per  cent., — that  is,  the  road  drops  23  feet 
irrigation  project.  in   ever}^   hundred.      Down   this   road,   by  a 

series  of  switchbacks, — as  a  continuous  road 
down  such  a  slope  would  be  impossible, — 
How  to  get  the  waters  of  the  Gunnison  heavy  machinery  has  been  hauled  and  lum- 
across  the  dividing  ridge  of  mountains  to  ber,  coal,  and  supplies  transported.  A  power 
the  Uncompahgre  Valley  was  the  problem  plant  has  been  erected  at  the  portal  and  a 
that  confronted  the  Reclamation  Service,  little  town,  of  frame  and  tar-paper,  has  been 
The  Uncompahgre  is  a  small  stream  with  an  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Govern- 
annoying  habit  of  dwindling  to  a  mere  ment  employees  who  have  been  carrying  on 
thread  in  midsummer,  when  water  for  irri-  the  work.  A  similar  town,  given  the  Span- 
gation  is  most  needed.  It  flows  through  a  ish  name  of  Lujane,  has  been  built  at  the 
sunny,  mesa-terraced  valley,  forty  miles  long  Uncompahgre  portal.  Several  hundred  men 
by  twelve  miles  wide,  at  an  average  eleva-  are  kept  steadily  at  work  in  three  shifts  of 
tion  of  5500  feet.  This  valley  has  been  eight  hours  each.  The  men  live  in  these 
demonstrated  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  places  little  Government  towns.  They  have  their 
in  the  world  for  the  raising  of  fruit  as  well  community  boarding-house,  their  hospital 
as  less  fancy  crops.  It  is  bathed  in  perpet-  and  club  rooms,  and  there  are  schools  for  the 
ual  sunshine,  and  the  soil  has  been  classified  children  and  stores  where  the  wives  do  their 
by    Government    soil    experts    as    uniformly   shopping. 


BORING  A  MOUNTAIN   BARRIER. 


perfect,  ranging  from  a  black  loam  in  the 
river  bottom  to  red  loam  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Uncompahgre,  and  a  heavy  gray  soil 


PERILS    OF    WATER    AND    CHOKE    DAMP. 

The  work  on   the  Gunnison   tunnel   was 


on  the  east  side.  Drainage  of  the  gray  soil  started  in  February,  1905.  Private  con- 
is  not  so  rapid  as  in  the  gravelly  red  soil,  but  tractors  essayed  the  task  first,  but  had  hardly 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  equally  begun  the  work  when  it  was  demonstrated 
valuable  for  the  raising  of  fruit.  that  the  task  was  of  far  greater  magnitude 
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THE    CONCRETE    DROPS    AT    WEST    PORTAL    OF    THE    GUNNISON    TUNNEL.    WHERE    10.000 

HORSEPOWER    WILL    BE    DEVELOPED. 


than  they  had  supposed.  The  work  was  then 
taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  Reclamation  Service,  under 
the  direction  of  I.  W.  McConnell  and  C.  T. 
Pease,  engineers.  The  work  has  gone  stead- 
ily on,  despite  almost  unheard-of  obstacles. 
Heavy  flows  of  water  have  been  struck.  In 
December,  1906,  such  a  large  body  of  water 
was  encountered  that  streams  shot  forty  feet 
into  the  tunnel  through  the  drill  holes, 
knocking  the  men  from  the  machines.  A 
heavy  flow  of  carbon-dioxide,  or  choke  damp, 
accompanied  the  water,  and  the  workmen 
fled  for  their  lives.  Work  had  to  be  aban- 
doned in  this  heading  for  weeks  on  account 
of  the  choke  damp,  and  could  only  be  re- 
sumed after  a  ventilating  shaft,  680  feet 
deep,  had  been  sunk. 

CONSTANT  PUMPING  REQUIRED. 

Five  hundred  feet  of  the  tunnel  was 
driven  through  a  bed  of  fossils,  consisting 
mostly  of  the  shells  of  extinct  sea-creatures. 
So  numerous  were  these  shells  that  the 
natural  strength  of  the  shale  was  impaired, 
necessitating  a  special  system  of  timbering. 
On  several  occasions  flows  of  hot  water  have 
been  struck,  raising  the  temperature  in  the 
tunnel  headings  to  an  uncomfortable  de- 
gree. One  of  the  disasters,  that  nearly  re- 
sulted in  loss  of  life,  was  a  cloudburst  that 


flooded  the  west,  or  Cedar  Creek  portal.  A 
mighty  volume  of  water  rushed  down  the 
hill,  tearing  out  the  expensive  concrete  work 
at  the  portal.  Another  difficulty  has  been 
the  constant  flow  of  water  in  the  tunnel. 
This  causes  little  inconvenience  at  the  Un- 
compahgre  heading,  as  the  natural  incline  of 
the  tunnel  carries  ofi  the  water,  but  pumping 
is  necessan,'  in  order  to  keep  the  Gunnison 
portion  of  the  work  from  inundation. 
Pumps  are  kept  constantly  at  work,  the 
average  discharge  being  250,000  gallons  per 
24-hour  day,  and  sometimes  reaching  as  high 
as  750,000  gallons.  During  the  spring 
months,  when  it  has  been  almost  impossible 
to  haul  coal  to  the  Gunnison  portal,  work 
has  been  suspended  on.  that  side,  and  the 
pumps  alone  have  been  kept  going.  Work 
on  the  Gunnison  side  has  been  slow  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  natural  difficulties  en- 
countered. During  an  average  month,  in 
which  no  great  obstacles  have  been  encoun- 
tered, it  has  been  possible  to  construct  500 
feet  of  tunnel, — 350  feet  in  the  Uncompahgre 
heading  and  150  feet  in  the  Gunnison 
heading. 

CONCRETE    CONSTRUCTION. 

The  tunnel  will  be  a  model  of  concrete 
construction  and  will  be  built  to  last  through 
ages.     The  giant  bore  is  10V2  feet  wide  and 
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LOOKIXG    TOWARD    WEST    PORTAL,    SHOWING    CROSS- 
SECTION    OF    CANAL. 

12  feet  high,  built  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 
It  is  first  timbered  to  form,  the  system  of 
timbering  being  costly  and  heavy,  and  calcu- 
lated to  resist  tremendous  strain.  Concrete 
mixers  are  kept  at  work  in  the  tunnel,  the 
cement  and  gravel  being  poured  from  above 
through  shafts.  Electric  tramways  penetrate 
to  the  tunnel  headings,  the  shale  and  muck 
being  loaded  on  cars  as  fast  as  it  is  dislodged 
by  shots  at  the  end  of  each  shift.  These  cars 
are  also  used  to  earn-  the  concrete  to  the 
men  who  are  employed  following  up  the 
timberers.  The  concrete  is  poured  in 
forms  between  the  heavy  timbers,  and  mile 
after  mile  of  the  tunnel  is  transformed  into 
a  smooth,  echoing  vault,  down  which  the 
hea\y  little  tramcars  rattle  and  grind,  while 
the  heavy  flow  of  seepage  water  glides 
smoothly  along  the  cement  floor  on  each  side 
of  the  elevated   track. 

DELIVERY    OF    WATER   THROUGH    TUXXEL 
AND   CAXALS. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  the  Gunnison 
tunnel  will  be  1300  cubic  feet  per  second. 
The  water  will  be  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Gunnison  River,  and  will  rush  through 
this  concrete  tunnel, — a  solid  body  9  feet 
high  and  loj!/^  wide.  Inasmuch  as  the  Un- 
compahgre  River  flow  is  only  200  second-feet 
at  its  highest  stage,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  a  revolution  this  great  body  of  water 
from  the  Gunnison  will  create  when  it  is 
transferred  under  the  mountain  to  the  semi- 
arid  valley  the  Government  intends  to  re- 
claim. 

From  the  Cedar  Creek,  or  Uncompahgre, 
portal  the  water  from  the  tunnel  will  be  de- 
livered into  an  immense  canal,  with  a  greater 
cross-section  than  the  Erie  Canal,   13  miles 


long  and  of  concrete  construction  wherever 
there  is  danger  of  seepage  owing  to  soil  con- 
ditions. There  will  be  five  short  tunnels  on 
this  canal.  The  Uncompahgre  River  bed 
will  be  used  for  the  main  flow  of  the  water 
from  the  Gunnison,  and  there  will  be  an 
East  and  a  West  canal,  watering  both 
sides  of  the  valley.  These  canals  will  be 
built  along  the  extreme  edges  of  the  mesas, 
and  will  thus  bring  practically  the  entire 
arable  area  of  the  valley  under  irrigation. 
The  Government  has  also  secured  the  rights 
to  existing  ditches  in  the  valley,  so  that  prac- 
tically the  entire  Uncompahgre  system  will 
be  under  Government  control. 

LAND  \MTH   WATER  RIGHTS   FOR  SETTLE- 
MENT. 

The  cost  of  the  Uncompahgre  project, 
like  all  other  work  started  under  the  Recla- 
mation Act,  will  come  out  of  the  land  re- 
claimed. It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
water  rights  under  the  Gunnison  tunnel 
will  be  about  $35  per  acre,  which  will  be 
divided  into  ten  payments  at  the  will  of  the 
purchaser.  Unlike  most  of  the  Government 
projects,  there  will  be  very  little  "  home- 
steading  "  in  the  Uncompahgre  Valley,  as 
most  of  the  land  was  taken  up  years  ago. 
There  is  a  small  amount  of  available 
land  in  the  area  to  be  reclaimed,  but  most 
of  it  is  privately  owned,  and  will  be  sold 
outright  to  prospective  settlers,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  five-years'  residence  clause  of 
the  Homestead  Act.  Settlement  of  some  of 
the  projects  finished  under  the  Reclamation 
Act  has  been  slow,  on  account  of  this  five- 
jears'  residence  clause,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  Uncompahgre  Valley  will  be  settled 
with  a  rush  because  there  is  no  such  ob- 
noxious feature  in  the  way. 

A    RICH    FRUIT    AXD    VEGETABLE    SECTION. 

The  remarkable  development  of  the  fruit 
industry  was  what  called  the  attention  of 
reclamation  officials  to  the  Uncompahgre 
Valley  and  led  eventually  to  the  reclamation 
of  this  entire  region.  About  20,000  acres 
have  been  reclaimed  under  the  flow  of  the 
Uncompahgre  River,  and  a  large  portion  of 
this  land  is  in  orchards.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Montrose,  a  beautiful  little  cit^'  of  6000 
population,  which  is  the  metropolis  of  the 
valley,  there  are  2000  bearing  orchards. 
One  of  these  is  the  celebrated  288-acre 
orchard  of  John  Ashenfelder, — the  largest 
orchard  in  the  West.  Mr.  Ashenfelder 
grows     apples,     apricots,     peaches,     prunes, 
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cherries,  his  crop  for  1908  being  50,000 
boxes  of  apples  and  20,000  boxes  of  small 
fruits. 

The  wonderful  record  made  in  the  grow- 
ing of  common  crops  also  astounded  the 
Government  experts  who  investigated  the 
territory  to  be  reclaimed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Montrose.  The  potatoes  grown  in  this 
valley  rival  tlie  world-famed  Greeley  pota- 
toes in  quality,  and  one  Montrose  farmer 
has  a  record  of  13,200  bushels,  raised  on 
163^  acres, — an  average  of  almost  800  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  The  best  record  for  onions 
near  Montrose  is  1800  sacks,  from  43/ 
acres  of  ground,  netting  a  profit  of  $800 
per  acre. 

The  best  record  for  fruit  in  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  Valley  was  made  on  the  ranch  of  the 
late  Judge  Caswell.  The  yield  from  this 
ranch  was  phenomenal,  but  ope  acre  in  par- 
ticular attracted  the  attention  of  fruit  ex- 
perts. J.  F.  Kyle,  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced fruit  buyers  in  Colorado  and  head 
of  the  Montrose  Fruit  and  Produce  Asso- 
ciation, offered  the  judge  $1000  for  the 
apples  on  the  fifty-two  trees  growing  on  this 
one  acre  of  ground.  The  offer  was  for 
apples  on  the  trees, — not  in  boxes, — but 
it    was    refused.      The    owner    picked    and 


boxed  the  apples  himself,  keeping  a  careful 
record  of  the  fruit  from  this  one  acre.  He 
received  $1250  for  the  fruit,  so  he  after- 
ward told  Mr.  Kyle,  but  when  the  cost  of 
picking  and  boxing  the  apples  was  deducted 
from  the  gross  amount,  he  had  just  $1000 
profit, — exactly  the  sum  offered  for  the  fruit 
on  the  trees. 

ELECTRIC    POWER    IN'    ABUNDAN'CE. 

These  facts  would  indicate  that  the  Rec- 
lamation Service  experts  are  not  in  error 
when  they  declare  that,  within  a  few  years 
after  the  opening  of  the  Gunnison  tunnel, 
the  Uncompahgre  V^alley  will  be  the  agri- 
cultural "  show  place  "  of  the  country.  The 
person  who  stands  at  the  tunnel  outlet,  and 
lets  his  gaze  sweep  over  the  broad,  mesa- 
terraced  valley,  finds  it  easy  to  visualize  the 
scene  which  has  been  pictured  by  the  Recla- 
mation officials.  The  entire  valley  will  be 
brilliantly  lighted  by  electricity,  as  upward 
of  10,000  horsepower  will  be  generated  from 
a  series  of  five  concrete  drops,  forming  a 
series  of  dams  and  giving  tremendous  water 
power,  the  fall  from  the  west  portal  of  the 
tunnel  to  the  Uncompahgre  River  bed  being 
214  feet.  The  broad  mesas,  which  stretch, 
amphitheater-like    to    the    shining    Uncom- 


TWELVE    MILES    OF    THIS     CANAL     WILL    CARRY    WATER    FROM    THE    WEST    PORTAL    OF    THE 
GUNNISON    TUNNEL    TO    THE    UNCOMPAHGRE    RIVER    BED. 
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pahgre  in  the  center  of  the  valley,  will  be 
covered  with  small  ranches.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  farm  unit  of  the  Uncompahgre 
project  will  not  be  above  lo  acres,  as  this 
is  all  the  average  rancher  can  care  for  under 
the  intensive  system  made  necessary  by  irri- 
gation. This  means  an  ideal,  closely  knit 
farming  community,  in  which  loneliness  will 
be  an  impossibility. 

Down  the  length  of  the  valley  will  be 
operated  a  trolley  system,  run  by  power  gen- 
erated from  the  tremendous  flow  of  water 
through  the  Gunnison  tunnel.  Fruit  can- 
ning factories  and  other  business  institutions 
will  be  operated  by  the  same  cheap  power. 
Back  of  the  agricultural  mesas,  with  their 
highly  developed  farms,  will  stretch  a  vast 
grazing  country,  over  which  now  range 
great  herds  of  cattle  and  bands  of  sheep. 
In  the  distance  shine  the  wonderful  San 
Miguel  Mountains,  the  highest  and  most 
majestic  in  Colorado,  from  whose  peaks, 
crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  a  cool  breeze 
always  blows  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer. 


The  men  of  the  Reclamation  Service  who 
have  built  the  wonderful  tunnel  that  is  to 
make  the  Uncompahgre  fairy  story  come 
true  are  not  irresponsible  dreamers.  They 
have  made  no  step  without  the  most  search- 
ing investigation.  If  there  had  been  a  single 
drawback  in  climate  or  soil,  the  Uncom- 
pahgre project  never  would  have  been 
started.  As  it  is,  the  project  which  Presi- 
dent Taft  will  open  late  this  summer  can- 
not fail  to  mark  a  new  era  in  intensive 
farming  in  the  United  States.  It  will  dem- 
onstrate, as  men  have  never  demonstrated 
before,  what  the  magic  touch  of  water  means 
to  the  soil  of  that  land  which  Daniel  Web- 
ster once  declared,  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, to  be  a  hopeless  desert.  To  take  this 
desert  land  of  the  Uncompahgre  Valley, 
which  is  now  silvered  with  the  glint  of 
sagebrush  alone,  and  make  it  the  most  highly 
productive  land  in  the  world,  by  bringing 
water  under  a  tremendous  mountain  from 
a  stream  six  miles  away,  is  a  feat  that  will 
seem  more  like  parlor  magic  than  evolution. 


DRYING    PRUNES    ON    THE    ASHENFELDER    RANCH.    NEAR    MONTROSE. 


NEW    TESTS    FOR    BUILDING    CON- 
STRUCTION. 


BY  GUY  KIXIOIT  Ml'lCHKLL. 

(Of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 
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AIERICAN  civilization  has  developed 
a  number  of  hij^hly  specialized  and 
costly  institutions  which,  while  they  lead  the 
world  in  equipment  and  efficiency,  are  things 
to  be  in  reality  rather  ashamed  than  proud 
of,  since  they  are  merely  the  outgrowths  of 
great  lack  of  development  along  other  lines. 
A  striking  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fire- 
fighting  organizations  of  the  United  States, 
These  are  admittedly  by  far  the  best  in  the 
world ;  but  they  have  simply  reached  their 
high  state  of  excellence  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  combat  dangers  arising  from  conditions 
in  building  construction  which  are  the  worst 
in  the  world. 

The  fire  losses  of  the  country  for  the  past 
year  were  over  $200,000,000,  or  about  $2.50 
per  capita,  while  the  additional  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  fire  departments  and  of  excessive 
insurance  premiums  swells  the  figure  to 
$500,000,000.  In  the  six  leading  European 
nations  the  fire  losses  are  33  cents  per  capita. 
This  applied  to  the  United  States  would  re- 
duce our  fire  losses  to  the  comparatively  small 
sum  of  $26,000,000.  The  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference lies  in  the  material  of  which  we  build 
our  houses.  This  invites  conflagrations,  and 
it  is  solely  our  own  fault  that  we  are  burn- 
ing up  and  paying  out  needlessly  every  year 
one-half  of  the  value  of  the  buildings  erected 
that  year.  Tinder  boxes!  Fire  traps!  Such 
are  the  structures  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
Americans  erect,  although  a  few  of  our  build- 
ings may  be  considered  models.  In  no  coun- 
try in  the  world,  however,  is  substantial  and 
fire-resistant  building  material  so  cheap  as  it 
is  in  the  United  States. 

Foreign  buildings,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
put  up  with  the  intention  that  they  shall  stay. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  more  substantially  built 
in  every  particular,  and  the  material  used  is 
far  more  fire-resistant.  The  entire  water- 
supply  of  London  at  the  disposal  of  her  fire 
department  would  be  barely  sufficient  to  put 
out  such  fires  as  may  occur  in  any  of  our 
good-sized  towns. 

American  fires  during  1907  caused  the 
death  of  1450  persons,  besides  injuring  5650 


others,  and  destroyed  in  wliolc  or  part  lb5,- 
250  buildings,  the  average  damage  to  each 
being  $1667.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  engi- 
neers Mr.  C  W.  Haker  drew  a  graphic  pic- 
ture of  this  national  waste  and  its  accompany- 
ing tragedies.  He  suggested  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  165,250  buildings  in  a  row, 
side  by  side,  each  occupying  a  65-foot  lot,  and 
found  that  they  would  constitute  a  solid 
line  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 
Picture  to  yourself,  he  said,  driving  along 
this  terribly  desolated  street.  At  every  thou- 
sand feet  you  pass  the  ruins  of  a  building 
from  which  an  injured  person  was  rescued, 
while  every  three-quarters  of  a  mile  there  is 
the  blackened  wreck  of  a  house  in  which  some 
one  was  burnt  to  death.  Picture  further,  in 
the  beginning,  the  fire  starting  at  one  end  of 
this  street  on  January  i.  In  spite  of  the 
work  of  the  fire-fighters  the  fire  steadily  eats 
its  way  along  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  a 
day  for  a  week,  for  a  month,  for  a  whole 
year.  And  at  the  end  of  this  year  did  the 
conflagration  cease?  No,  it  began  on  a  new 
street  one  thousand  miles  long,  and  raged 
through  the  following  year,  destroying  this 
street.  And  this  same  destruction  is  going 
on  to-day.  The  picture  is  a  vivid  one,  but 
it  is  truthful. 

Supplemental  to  these  great  losses  there  is 
a  large  aggregate  loss  of  life  and  treasure 
from  building  collapses,  due  to  carelessness 
and  also  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  strength 
of  building  materials. 

SCIENTIFIC    STUDIES     IK     LIEU    OF    GOVERN- 
MENT   INSURANCE. 

The  Government  has  been  spending  an- 
nually about  $40,000,000  in  building  con- 
struction of  various  kinds,  while  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  country  at  large  for  similar 
purposes  range  between  $1,000,000,000  and 
$1,200,000,000.  The  Government  owns 
about  $500,000,000  worth  of  buildings,  and, 
since  it  carries  no  insurance.  Congress  has 
deemcG  it  wise  to  appropriate  a  small  percent- 
age of  what  it  would  expend  in  insurance 
charges  for  scientific  investigation   and  tests 
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of  various  structural  materials.     These  tests,    in  this  subject  of  reducing  fire  losses  and  ren- 
made  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur-    dering  their  cities  more  safe  are  eagerly  seek- 


vey,  are  conducted  primarily  in  order  that 
Government  architects  and  engineers  may 
have  definite  information  regarding  the 
strength  and  the  fire-resisting  qualities  of  the 
different  materials  which  they  use  in  the  con- 
struction   of    Government    buildings.      Con- 


ing the  findings  of  the  Government  in  these 
investigations.  The  results  are  being  seen  in 
nearly  every  new^  code  that  is  adopted,  and, 
while  it  is  stated  that  the  fire  losses  may 
be  expected  to  increase  within  the  next  few 
jears  under  the  present  conditions,  the  work 


gress  has,    in    fact,    been   very  particular   in    being  done  by  the  Government  will  ultimate- 


specifying  that  no  tests  should  be  made,  ex- 
cept for  the  Government ;  but  as  the  results 
and  conclusions  are  made  public  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  use  to  which  they  may  be  put  by 
engineers  and  constructors  outside  of  the 
Government,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
general  public  is  by  far  the  greatest  gainer 
in  these  conclusions  reached. 

Structural  experts  declare  that  with  the 
newness  of  this  country  the  science  of  con- 
struction has  not  become  so  well  settled  as  in 


ly  have  the  effect  of  reducing  these  losses  un- 
til we  approach  the  minimum  figures  now 
prevailing  in  Europe. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey has  maintained  a  structural  materials  di- 
vision, and  highly  important  results  have 
been  obtained.  The  Supervising  Architect 
of  the  Treasury,  who  has  charge  of  all  Gov- 
ernment building  construction  throughout 
the  United  States,  makes  constant  calls  upon 
the   Survey,  while   many   tests  are   made   in 


other  countries ;  that  our  general  ignorance  connection  with  such  federal  engineering 
of  the  strength  and  fire-resistant  qualities  of  works  as  the  dam  and  concrete  canal  build- 
materials  coupled  with  municipal  carelessness  ing  of  the  irrigation  Reclamation  Service  and 
is  responsible  for  the  enormous  losses ;  and  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  In  addi- 
that  as  a  result  of  this  ignorance  hundreds  of  tion  to  these  specific  tests  a  great  number  of 
cities  and  villages  have  building  codes  that  experiments  are  being  made  to  determine 
would  be  considered  a  disgrace  to  a  well-reg-  broad  scientific  principles  bearing  upon  the 
ulated  European  city.  They  declare,  how-  strength  and  fire-resisting  qualities  of  con- 
ever,  that  a  general  awakening  to  the  real  crete,  brick,  stone,  tile,  etc.  With  the  tech- 
situation  is  to  be  noticed  in  many  sections  nical  details  of  the  tests  the  average  citizen 
which  augurs  well  for  the  future.  In  dozens  may  not  be  enlightened  nor  interested,  but 
of  cities  new  building  codes  are  now  being  with  the  general  results  he  must  be,  for  they 
projected, and  municipal  authorities  interested    open  up  the  vista  of  a  new  and  vastly  better 

era    in    American    con- 
struction, 

A  few  years  ago 
James  J.  Hill  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  struc- 
tural steel  the  high  grade 
iron  ore  deposits  of  the 
country  would  be  ex- 
hausted -  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
James  Wilson  rejoined 
that  even  if  the  iron  ores 
were  depleted  the  nation 
would  still  have  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of 
natural  building  mate- 
rial, and  he  pointed  with 
some  pride  to  the  new 
$3,000,000  marble  and 
THE  CONCRETE  DAM  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  AT  McCALLS  FERRY,  ^rick  Temple  of  Agri- 
SUSQUEHANNA   RIVER,   PA.  culture,     in     which     he 

(Spaces  through  which  water  is  flowing  are  to  be  filled.)  Stated      there     was      not 
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enough  iron  used  to  make  a  barn-dour 
hasp.  The  stone  quarries  of  the  country  are 
undoubtedly  exhaustless  and  the  clay  de- 
posits likewise;  these  form  a  resource  of  the 
country  whose  value  it  is  impossible  to  even 
estimate,  but  there  is  a  material  which  is 
destined  to  play  a  part  more  important  than 
stone  or  even  clay,  in  the  erection  of  the  fire- 
proof and  everlasting  buildings  of  the  future, 
— namely,  concrete. 

THE  COMING  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Concrete  is  composed  of  cement,  sand,  and 
fine  rock  or  gravel.  Its  manufacture  is  as 
old  as  the  Roman  Empire,  but  it  is  only  of 
late  years  that  Portland  cement  has  been 
known ;  and  that  the  wonderful  combination 
of  cement  and  steel, — reinforced  concrete, — 
has  become  an  important  factor  in  building 
operations,  especially  in  supplanting  struc- 
tural steel.  So  far  as  the  supply  is  concerned 
and  likewise  the  value  of  concrete  as  a  build- 
ing material,  its  position  as  a  competitor  of 
stone  or  as  a  supplement  to  stone  in  building 
operations  is  in  most  instances  unassailable, 
while  the  reinforced  concrete  beam  and  col- 
umn have,  in  the  opinion  of  many  engineers, 
great  advantage  for  certain  purposes  over 
steel  framing.  The  constituents  of  concrete 
are  not  only  unlimited  in  quantity,  but  they 
are  widely  distributed,  so  as  to  be  cheaply 
procurable  in  every  section  of  the  country; 
and  when  properly  made  it  seems  to  be  not 
only  the  equal,  but  in  many  respects  the 
superior,  of  the  very  best  building  stone,  ex- 
cepting probably  the  question  of  appearance. 
Moreover,  it  is  useful  in  a  score  of  ways 
where  stone  and  brick  cannot  be  economically 
employed.  Sand  and  rock  or  gravel  are,  of 
course,  present  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
in  absolutely  inexhaustible  quantities,  and 
the  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  cement 
are  only  slightly  less  widely  distributed  and 
plentiful. 

GREAT    INCREASE    IN    CEMENT    PRODUCTION. 

The  growth  of  the  cement  industry  in  the 
United  States  has  been  one  of  phenomenal 
rapidity.  Ten,  even  five,  years  ago  the  busi- 
ness of  making  cement  was  confined  to  a 
number  of  comparatively  small  mills.  To- 
day the  output  and  consumption  is  upward 
of  50,000,000  barrels  annually,  valued  at  a 
little  over  $1.00  a  barrel,  and  cement  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  ten  leading  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States.  Concrete  is  com- 
ing into  general  use  in  great  building  struc- 
tures  and   huge  office   buildings,   aqueducts, 


THE  GREATEST  ALL-CONCRETE  BRIDGE  IN'  THE  WORLD. 

(The  ?1,000,000  Connecticut  Avenue  Bridge,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  across  Roclc  Creek  Park,  1421  feet 
long.  130  feet  high,  52  feet  wide,  80,000  cubic  yards 
of  masonry.) 

bridges,  etc.,  for  which  purposes  it  is  rein- 
forced with  steel  wires  or  rods,  while  for 
houses  and  similar  structures  it  is  used  in  the 
form  of  hollow  blocks,  several  times  larger 
than  bricks.  It  has  replaced,  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles,  flag-stones  and  bricks  for 
sidewalks;  it  is  used  to  line  sewers,  conduits, 
irrigation  canals,  for  building  dams,  silos, 
for  making  sanitary  barn  and  stable  floors, 
and  in  a  hundred  other  instances  where  stone 
or  brick  might  be  used  were  they  not  too  ex- 
pensive, or  where  they  cannot  be  used  to 
advantage.  Concrete  replaces  stone  because 
it  is  cheaper  and  better  than  wood,  because, 
although  its  first  cost  is  greater,  when  prop- 
erly proportioned,  it  is  practically  everlast- 
ing.^ 

The  recent  increase  in  cement  production 
in  the  United  States  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures: 


P.arrels. 

1898 12,000,000 

1899 15,000.000 

1900 17,000,000 

1901 20,000,000 

1002 25.000,000 

1903 29,000,000 


Barrels. 

1904 31,000,000 

1905 40,000.000 

1900 51,000.000 

1907 52,230.000 

1908 52,775,000 


Of  this  1908  production,  48,785,000  bar- 
rels was  Portland  cement.  These  figures, 
however,  do  not  show  its  total  consumption. 
Importations  in    1907   were   over  2,000,000 
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barrels  against  900,000  barrels  exported,  giv- 
ing a  net  consumption  of  53,363,255  barrels 
of  380  pounds  each. 

As  recently  as  1895  Portland  cement  pro- 
duction was  less  than  1,000,000  barrels  a 
year.  At  that  time,  however,  what  is  known 
as  natural  cement,  a  product  entirely  differ- 
ent and  much  inferior  to  the  Portland  ce- 
ment, was  produced  to  the  extent  of  about 
8,000,000  barrels.  This  natural  cement 
reached  its  maximum  production  in  1899 
with  nearly  10,000,000  barrels.  Since  then 
it  has  steadily  decreased. 

With  increase  in  production  the  price  of 
Portland  cement  has  steadily  decreased.  In 
1880  the  price  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$3  a  barrel;  by  1890  it  averaged  about  $2 
a  barrel,  and  since  1900  it  has  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  dollar  a  barrel.  In  1908 
the  average  price  was  only  85  cents  a  barrel. 

Some  investigations  now  being  made  with 
a  view  to  utilizing  by-products  of  cement 
manufacture  may  result  within  the  next  few 
years  in  a  considerable  revolution  in  the  busi- 
ness and  a  great  contribution  to  industrial 
development. 

The  structural  materials  division  of  the 
Geological  Survey  found  a  wide  field  await- 
ing its  investigations  in  concrete,  brick,  and 
other  building  supplies.  Previously  it  had 
been  with  engineers  and  architects  largely  a 
matter  of  experience  and  judgment  as  to  the 
strength  and  fire-resistant  qualities  of  even 
the  older  building  materials, — brick,  stone, 
tile,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  newcomer, 
concrete.     • 

STRUCTURAL   TESTS    OF    GREAT    ECONOMIC 
IMPORTANCE. 

As  an  example  of  this,  one  of  the  largest 
brick  manufacturers  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  crushing 
strength  of  his  brick,  said  that  he  did  not 
know,  except  that  they  had  not  built  a  wall 
so  high  that  it  exceeded  the  strength  of  his 
brick.  When  he  reaches  the  point  of  prac- 
tical test  there  will  be  a  building  collapse. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  conservative 
engineers  have  allowed  very  liberally  in  the 
amount  used  of  these  materials,  especially 
concrete ;  and,  in  fact,  as  shown  by  the  Sur- 
vey tests,  excessively,  in  order  to  be  on  the 
safe  side.  "  From  the  work  already  done  by  the 
Government,"  says  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  of 
the  Survey,  "  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  10 
per  cent,  in  the  total  cost  of  building  con- 
struction work  of  to-day  can  easily  be  saved 
by    a    more    thorough     knowledge     of    the 


strength,  fire-resisting  and  other  qualities 
of  building  materials.  This  would  mean  a 
saving  to  the  people  of  this  country  of  not 
less  than  $100,000,000  yearly." 

The  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  result- 
ing fire  which  burned  up  2600  acres  of 
closely  built  city  property, — the  greatest  fire 
in  the  history  of  the  world, — afforded  an 
unexampled  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the 
behavior  of  various  building  materials,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  had  at  the  time  an  appropria- 
tion available  for  such  an  investigation.  An 
exhaustive  bulletin,  published  on  the  subject, 
constitutes  a  great  contribution  to  construc- 
tion information.  Structural  steel,  it  is 
stated,  subjected  to  terrific  heat  behaved  sat- 
isfactorily where  it  was  properly  protected  by 
fireproofing;  where  not  so  protected  it  failed 
miserably.  Good  Portland  cement  concrete 
won  a  triumph  for  itself  in  fireproofing  in 
San  Francisco,  for,  wherever  well  made  and 
properly  laid  upon  steel  girders  and  columns, 
it  protected  the  metal.  Examination  showed 
also  that  it  protected  well  against  rust.  The 
heat  to  which  it  was  subjected  was  very 
great,  in  places  common  mortar  being  fused 
and  iron  work  in  walls  melted.  Brick  laid 
in  Portland  cement  mortar  also  furnished  an 
excellent  fireproof  covering.  There  was  but 
one  large  building  in  San  Francisco  of  re- 
inforced concrete,  but  it  is  a  notable  fact  that 
this  structure  was  practically  unharmed 
either  by  the  earthquake  or  the  fire,  although 
an  adjoining  brick  building  was  badly  in- 
jured by  the  former  and  afterward  destroyed 
by  fire. 

ITALY  WILL  PROFIT. 

The  recent  utterance  of  the  Italian  Am- 
bassador is  highly  significant  of  the  value  of 
the  government's  investigations  into  the  sub- 
ject of  structural  materials.  Impossible  as 
he  felt  it  to  express  the  debt  of  gratitude 
that  his  country  owed  the  American  people 
for  their  generous  contributions  to  the  Ital- 
ian earthquake  sufFerers,  and  further  to  the 
American  Government  for  its  liberal  money 
appropriation  and  assistance,  yet  far  above  all 
these,  he  stated,  was  the  scientific  knowledge 
placed  at  his  country's  disposal  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey, — the  conclusions 
reached  from  an  exhaustive  study  by  that 
bureau  of  the  behavior  of  the  various  build- 
ing materials  in  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
and  the  accompanying  fire. 

It  Is  the  confident  belief  of  the  Govern- 
ment   engineers    that   the    increasing    use   of 
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concrete,  brick,  and  other  clay  products  will 
not  only  greatly  cut  down  lire  losses  and  in- 
surance rates,  but  that  it  will  be  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  averting  the  threatened  timber 
famine,  and  give  the  country  a  cliance  to  re- 
store its  depleted  forests.  Already  these  ma- 
terials have  supplanted  lumber  in  a  host  of 
different  ways,  and  more  avenues  are  being 
opened  each  day  for  their  use. 

CONCRETE   REPLACES  WOOD. 

The  relation  of  the  increasing  use  of  ce- 
ment to  the  diminishing  supply  of  timber  was 
the  subject  of  some  interesting  correspond- 
ence recently  between  the  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  and  the  Chief  Forester. 
Director  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pinchot, 
quoted  from  a  statement  of  a  large  Phila- 
delphia firm  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  what  the  additional  drain 
upon  the  lumber  supply  of  the  country  would 
nave  been  had  not  cement,  of  late  years,  come 
into  such  general  use.  Forester  Pinchot  re- 
plied that  concrete  and  other  wood  substi- 
tutes are  undoubtedly  affecting  the  price  of 
lumber,  although  our  industrial  progress  has 
been  so  great  that  our  requirements  for  every 
kind  of  structural  material  have  increased 
tremendously.  We  are  using,  he  stated,  at  the 
present  time,  more  lumber  per  capita  than 
ever  before,  and  probably  twice  as  much  as 
we  did  fifty  years  ago.  The  conclusion  can- 
not be  escaped,  therefore,  that  in  the  future 
we  must  depend  more  than  in  the  past  upon 
other  materials  than  wood,  for  certain  pur- 
poses at  least. 

In  the  building  of  great  irrigation  dams 
and  many  miles  of  canal  in  the  West  enor- 
mous quantities  of  cement  have  been  used  by 
the  Government.  In  most  cases  this  has  been 
purchased  in  open  market ;  but  in  one  in- 
stance, at  least,  that  of  the  building  of  the 
Roosevelt  dam  across  the  Salt  River  gorge 
in  Arizona,  the  Government  found  it  profit- 
able, owing  to  the  heavy  transportation 
charges,  to  make  its  own  cement,  erecting  a 
$100,000  cement  mill  and  utilizing  material 
found  immediately  at  hand  for  the  250,000 
barrels  of  cement  needed  in  this  great  struc- 
ture. The  walls  of  the  Salt  River  canyon 
are  of  tough  sandstone,  and,  as  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Reclamation  Service  has  stated, 
the  dam  when  completed,  280  feet  high,  will 
join  the  precipitous  sides  of  this  gorge  and 
become  literally  a  part  of  the  everlasting 
rock  itself. 

Considerable  has  been  heard  of  Inventor 
Edison's   plan   for  making   for   workingmen 


UNDAMAGED    REINFORCED    CONCRETE    STRUCTURE    AT 
mill's  COLLEGE,  NEAR  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 

(This   building  was   wittiin    a    few    feet   of   a    bricl£ 
building  that  was  badly  raclsed  by  the  earttiqualie.) 

cheap  concrete  houses  in  blocks,  by  the  dozen 
or  score.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  such  a  plan.  Indi- 
vidual block-concrete  houses  are  now  built  at 
far  less  cost  than  those  of  stone,  and  a  re- 
cent apparently  authentic  statement  indicates 
that  Mr.  Edison  is  giving  the  matter  more 
than  casual  thought.  He  proposes  to  design 
indestructible  metal  molds  and  to  construct 
the  houses  throughout  of  reinforced  concrete. 
Such  houses,  according  to  Mr.  Edison, 
would  be  practically  fire-proof,  water-proof, 
and  vermin-proof,  and,  therefore,  sanitarj-. 
He  proposes  individual  building  lots  and 
variety  in  the  molds  with  a  cost  of  about 
$1200  per  house,  when  built  in  sufficiently 
large  groups,  and  in  locations  favorable  to 
the  procurement  of  concrete  materials. 

Further  important  basic  developments 
may  be  expected  in  the  cement  industry.  For 
instance,  sea-water  and  the  strong  alkali  soils 
and  ground-waters  of  portions  of  the  West 
attack  the  ordinary  cement,  in  some  in- 
stances having  practically  eaten  out  sewers 
and  irrigation  masonry.  To  study  this  prob- 
lem the  Geological  Survey  has  established  a 
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TESTING    A    CONCRETE    BEAM    TO    THE    BREAKING    POINT. 
(The  200,000-pound  testing  machine  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 


plant  at  one  of  the  Atlantic  seashore  resorts 
where  the  action  of  the  sea-water  on  piers  of 
various  cement  combinations  can  be  fully 
studied. 

GREATEST   TESTIXG  MACHINE    EVER   BUILT. 

Over  25,000  tests  have  been  made  by  the 
Technologic  branch  of  the  Survey  under  the 
supervision  of  Engineer  Richard  L.  Hum- 
phrey of  plain  and  reinforced  concrete  beams, 
columns,  and  blocks,  under  every  possible  con- 
dition, to  determine  their  tensile  and  crush- 
ing strength  and  fire-resisting  qualities.  The 
concrete  was  manufactured  at  the  testing 
plant  with  various  brands  of  cement,  sand, 
gravel,  and  stone,  obtained  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  believed  that  the  published 
results  of  these  tests  clearly  indicate  to  users 
of  cement  and  of  concrete  where  they  can 
most  conveniently  and  cheaply  procure  the 
requisite  sands,  gravel,  and  broken  stone,  and 
how  these  should  be  mixed  with  the  cement 
to  attain  the  best  results  in  strength  for  each 
group  of  materials.  To  accomplish  these 
tests  a  number  of  heavy  machines  have  been 
used,  several  of  200,000  and  300,000  pounds, 


and  one  of  600,000  capacity.  There  is  now 
nearing  completion,  also,  at  Pittsburg,  the 
largest  machine  in  the  world  for  testing  the 
strength  of  structural  materials  used  in  great 
buildings  and  engineering  works.  This  ma- 
chine will  exert  a  maximum  pressure  of  10,- 
000,000  pounds.  It  will  stand  some  80  feet 
above  a  solid  concrete  foundation,  and  be 
housed  in  a  structure  100  feet  in  height,  with 
elevators  running  to  the  top  so  that  the  en- 
gineers may  examine  the  distribution  of  the 
loads  in  the  columns  being  tested  at  any  point, 
and  may  also  detect  the  first  sign  of  weaken- 
ing. When  the  great  bridge  at  Quebec  col- 
lapsed two  years  ago,  with  shocking  loss  of 
life,  as  well  as  great  destruction  of  property, 
the  need  of  an  adequate  testing  machine  wzs 
keenly  appreciated.  There  was  then  no 
method  of  testing  the  heavy  steel  columns 
used  in  this  structure,  such  as  this  machine 
will  provide.  Had  this  machine  been  avail- 
able to  the  engineers  of  the  Quebec  Bridge 
that  accident  would  probably  never  have  hap- 
pened. Here,  again,  the  country  at  large 
will  be  the  greatest  beneficiary,  although  this 
powerful  testing  apparatus  was  acquired  by 


SEIV  TESTS  FOR  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION. 
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the  Geological  Survey  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  large  bhxks  of  stone,  beams, 
and  columns  of  concrete,  and  other  material 
used  in  the  construction  work  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  federal  Government  is  the 
largest  builder  in  the  world,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  economy  in  the  expenditure  of 
its  money  that  there  should  be  a  definite 
knowledge  by  its  engineers  of  the  strength 
of  the  material  used.  During  the  present 
and  the  next  few  years  it  is  estimated  that 
the  Government  will  expend  about  $70,000,- 
000  per  annum  in  the  construction  of  the 
most  important  and  far-reaching  building 
and  engineering  works  undertaken  by  any 
government  at  any  time. 

"  The  testing  of  construction  materials  in 
this  huge  machine,"  said  Dr.  J.  A.  Holmes, 
the  technologic  expert  in  charge  of  this  work, 
"  will  enable  us  to  definitely  determine  their 
relative  strength,  safety,  adaptability  and 
durabilit>',  and  to  show  how  the  quantity  of 
each  material  used  in  construction  may  be 
safely  diminished,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of 


the  construction  work."  Within  a  short 
time,  this  costly  machine,  in  the  results  which 
it  is  expected  to  develop,  should  many  times 
pay  for  itself. 

"  In  the  past,"  said  Dr.  Holmes,  "  it  has 
been  necessary  to  determine  the  strength  of 
large  columns  on  the  assumption  of  the  values 
obtained  from  testing  smaller  columns  to 
the  breaking  point ;  but  this  method  is  not 
conclusive.  In  the  case  of  stone,  for  instance, 
small  pieces  are  generally,  if  not  always, 
without  the  usual  quarried  defects  and  seams 
which  are  to  be  found  in  large  blocks,  and 
such  tests  as  have  been  made  show  that  the 
strength  of  the  stone  decreases  as  its  size  in- 
creases. In  the  erection  of  large  buildings, 
and,  in  fact,  any  large  structures,  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  columns 
and  beams  used  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance.  There  is  no  machine  in 
the  world  tf>-day  with  capacity  to  test  a  chord 
anywhere  near  the  size  of  that  which  failed 
in  the  Quebec  Bridge,  or  of  the  size  of  that 
in  the  recently  completed  Blackwell's  Island 


STATIC    TEST    OF    REJNFGRCED    CONCRETE    BEA.MS. 

'These  t>eaiiu  are  theoretically  capable  of  withstanding  the  loads  glreo  them.  It  is  proposed  to  leave 
them  under  this  strain  for  twenty  years  to  observe  sags.  etc.  8uch  long-tiine  tests  have  never  t>efore 
befra  made.; 
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Bridge,  connecting  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
The  Survey's  new  machine  will  have  ca- 
pacity to  test  pieces  of  one-half  the  full  size 
of  such  large  chords  to  within  the  elastic 
limit  of  the  material,  and  this  w^ill  give  the 
necessarv  information  which  is  so  badly 
needed  by  engineers  in  the  erection  of  such 
great  structures." 

SIGNIFICAXCE    OF    THE    CLAY-PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY. 

With  the  constantly  increasing  importance 
of  clay  products  as  structural  material, — the 
value  of  the  1907  output  in  the  United  States 
being  $150,000,000  and  constituting  one  of 
the  leading  minerals, — the  outlook  for  the 
use  of  better  building  material  is  apparent. 
Statistics  just  compiled  show  that  of  the 
building  permits  issued  last  year  in  the  forty 
largest  cities  in  the  United  States  about  40 
per  cent,  were  for  buildings  of  fire-resisting 
material.  Philadelphia  reported  but  45  per- 
mits for  wooden  buildings,  and,  while  Seattle 
reported  7777,  this  was  due  largely  to  the 
low  cost  of  lumber  at  this  point.  The  Sur- 
vey has  recently  created  a  clay  products,  or 
"  Ceramic,"  section  to  make  an  especial  study 
of  this  group  of  building  materials,  under  the 
direction  of  the  brilliant  engineer,  Albert  V. 
Bleininger.  The  products  which  come  under 
this  line  of  investigation  are  the  various 
bricks,  hollow  and  glazed,  tiles  and  conduits, 
sewer  pipe,  fire-proofing  terra  cotta,  floor 
and  roofing  tiles,  porcelain  insulators,  and 
other  structural  goods  submitted  to  the  Sur- 
vey by  the  construction  bureaus  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Bricks  are  as  old  as  civilization.  The 
children  of  Israel  in  Egypt  were  required  to 
make  "  bricks  without  straw,"  and  to-day  in 
the  United  States  this  important  building 
material  varies  in  quality  from  the  sun-dried 
Mexican  "  adobe  "  of  the  far  Southwest  to 
the  vitrified  bricks  used  in  modern  office 
buildings,  and  for  street  paving,  so  hard  as  to 
resemble  flint. 

A  special  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  has  been  a  series  of  elaborate 
and  rigorous  fire  tests  of  bricks  in  compari- 
son with  other  classes  of  building  materials. 
A  large  number  of  panels  composed  of  build- 
ing materials,  including  concrete  blocks,  com- 
mon, hydraulic  pressed,  and  sand-lime  bricks, 
various  kinds  of  terra  cotta,  tiles,  sandstone, 
granite,   marble   building  stones,   etc.,   were 


given  a  severe  fire  test  followed  by  water. 
The  panels  were  made  to  serve  as  one  side 
of  a  furnace  and  heated  to  1700  degrees  F. 
for  two  hours.  They  were  then  swung  out- 
ward and  deluged  with  streams  of  water, 
played  upon  them  from  a  hose  under  high 
pressure,  the  treatment  thus  resembling  fire 
and  fire-fighting  conditions.  The  tempera- 
tures reached,  it  is  stated,  would  hardly  be 
attained  in  an  ordinary  fire,  though  they 
might  be  in  a  conflagration. 

BRICK    A    VERY    RELIABLE    MATERIAL. 

"  While  these  tests  are  not  conclusive," 
said  Director  George  Otis  Smith,  of  the 
Survey,  "  being  but  the  beginning  of  a  gen- 
eral and  exhaustive  investigation,  they  have 
brought  out  a  number  of  important  facts. 
The  brick  panels  probably  withstood  the 
tests  better  than  any  other  material,  and  the 
hydraulic  pressed  brick  made  the  highest 
record.  Little  damage  was  apparent  after 
the  quenching.  The  natural  building  stones 
behaved  for  the  most  part  in  an  unsatisfac- 
tory manner,  emphasizing  the  results  of  the 
San  Francisco  fire." 

The  reports  show  that  concrete  behaved 
well  in  the  tests,  the  granite  concrete  the 
best.  The  rapid  heating  of  the  face  of  the 
concrete  while  the  back  remained  cool  caused 
some  cracking,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  can 
be  avoided  by  using  metal  reinforcement 
which  would  distribute  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
pansion. The  tests  also  brought  out  clearly 
the  low  rate  at  which  heat  travels  through 
concrete,  which  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
qualities  in  materials  intended  for  fireproof- 
ing  purposes.  A  very  interesting  feature  of 
this  fire-water  test  was  where  linen  tags  were 
placed  in  the  hollow  concrete  blocks  when 
they  were  molded.  The  tags  were  found  to 
be  undamaged  after  the  tests.  - 

Important  results  have  thus  been  attained  J 
by  the  Government  investigations  of  build- 
ing materials  for  America,  even  during  the 
brief  term  of  such  activity ;  but  the  work  is 
only  upon  the  threshold  of  its  usefulness.  It 
is  fitting  that  these  broad,  expensive  under- 
takings should  be  carried  forward  by  the 
general  Government,  for  the  return  is  two- 
fold ;  first,  to  the  Government  itself,  as  the 
greatest  individual  builder,  and,  second,  to 
the  people,  who  are  in  reality  the  Govern- 
ment, but  in  their  individual  capacity  unable 
to  undertake  such  exhaustive  experiments. 


CHECKING  THE  RAVAGES  OF  "LOCO." 

An  Important  Investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 

Industry. 

BY    C.    DWIGHT    MARSH. 

(.hi  cliarge  of  the  ticld  experiments.) 


I  F  one  were  to  ask  a  Western  stockman 
what,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  success  in  his  business  he  would 
unhesitatingly  answer  "  loco,"  and  would  go 
on  to  tell  of  his  own  e.xperiences,  or  those  of 
his  friends,  in  which  not  onlj-  had  there  been 
serious  losses,  but  even  bankruptcy.  Over 
and  over  again  have  men  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness because  of  these  weeds,  considering 
themselves  lucky  if  they  could  manage  to  sell 
out  to  some  "  tenderfoot  "  before  the  hour 
of  total  loss  had  arrived. 

In  a  single  season,  in  some  districts,  as 
many  as  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  horses  have 
died,  and  many  of  those  that  survive  are 
worse  than  useless.  Cattle  become  ema- 
ciated, acquire  a  solitary  habit,  and  soon  leave 
their  bones  to  be  bleached  by  the  brilliant 
sun  of  the  plains.    It  is  a  pitiable  sight  to  see, 


THIS   SHOWS  THE  CHARACTERISTIC   ATTITUDE   OF  A 
LOCOED    HORSE   WHEN    SUDDENLY    STARTLED. 


THE   CHARACTERISTIC  ATTITUDE  OF   A   BADLY   LOCOED 
STEER. 

(Notice  the  depressed  head,  legs  braced  wide  apart, 
and  general  appearance  of  dejection.) 

one  of  these  sick  steers  standing  alone  with 
lowered  head  and  staring  eyes,  the  picture  of 
dejection,  remaining  almost  motionless  hour 
after  hour  and  even  day  after  day,  without 
even  ambition  enough  to  go  to  water.  Even- 
tually it  falls  to  rise  no  more,  e.xpiring  after 
a  few  feeble  kicks.  If  one  of  these  steers  is 
approached  it  may  not  move  until  one  is 
close  to  it,  when,  instead  of  attempting  to  run 
away,  it  may  charge  upon  man  or  horse  with 
lowered  and  shaking  head.  After  two  or 
three  lunges  it  may  be  overcome  with  weak- 
ness and  fall,  perhaps  not  to  rise  again. 

Horses  are  still  more  erratic  in  their  move- 
ments. \\nien  suddenly  startled  they  rear, 
the  legs  flying  out  in  an  aimless  way  as 
though  they  wxre  hung  on  universal  joints 
and  all  the  possibilities  of  movement  were 
being  exercised  at  one  time.  Frequently  the 
animal  will  fall  over  backward  ;  if  it  is  strong 
enough  to  rise  again  it  may  walk  of?  with  a 
peculiar  stilted  motion,  "  walking  high,"  as 
the  term  is  among  the  stockmen.  In  going 
over  a  slight  obstruction  it  may  leap  high 
in  the  air,  and  in  going  through  a  door,  if  it 
will  go  through  the  door  at  all,  it  is  apt  to 
crouch  as  though  it  feared  the  door  were  not 
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What  is  the  cause  of  this  disease?  The 
cowboy  says  it  is  the  "  loco  "  plant,  and  will 
tell  you  that  the  animal  gets  the  same  kind 
of  passion  for  the  plant  that  a  man  gets  for 
*'  booze,"  that  after  acquiring  the  habit  it 
will  eat  nothing  but  loco  until  death  puts  an 
end  to  its  misery.  He  will  point  out  as  loco 
plants  one  or  more  species  of  leguminous 
plants  which  are  common  in  the  semi-arid 
regions  of  the  West. 

POPULAR  NOTIONS   OF    "  LOCO." 

The  belief  in  the  poisonous  character  of 
the  loco  plant  is  not  a  new  thing,  for  descrip- 


A  LOCOED  HORSE,  IN  THE  LAST  STAGES  OF  THE  DIS- 
EASE, IS  REARING  AT  THE  SUDDEN  APPARITION 
OF  A   HAT.  » 

high  enough.  If  driven,  the  horse  may  occa- 
sionally shy  violently ;  it  cannot  be  backed  or 
led  and,  when  started  forward,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  continue  in  a  straight  line  at  the 
same  gait  until  it  meets  with  some  obstruc- 
tion. The  cowboy  says  he  is  "  plumb  locoed," 
using  the  Spanish  word  meaning  crazy,  and 
perhaps  no  better  term  could  be  used.  Sheep, 
too,  fall  victims  to  the  same  disease,  although 
their  actions  are  not  so  spectacular.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  how  heavy  are  the  annual 
losses  from  this  cause,  but  the  figure  express- 
ing them  must  be  not  thousands,  but  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars. 


A   LOCOED    SHEEP. 

(In  the  last  stages  of  the  disease,  from  which  there 
is  no  possible  hope  of  recovery.) 


THE   CHARACTERISTIC   WALKING   ATTITUDE   OF   THE 
SAME    HORSE. 

(Notice  the  long  mane  and  tail,  the  extreme  emacia- 
tion, and  the  peculiar  high-stepping  attitude.) 

tions  of  its  poisonous  effects  have  been  writ- 
ten many  times  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. With  matter-of-fact  descriptions  are 
woven  more  or  less  romantic  stories  coming 
from  the  fascinating  regions  of  the  deserts  of 
the  Southwest.  We  are  told  that  gay  Mexi- 
can senoritas  have  had  recourse  to  the  loco 
plant  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  husbands 
that  had  ceased  to  be  objects  of  affection  and 
who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  other  loves.  We  are  told  of  settlers 
using  the  loco  plants  for  food  with  resultant 
insanity  and  death.  There  is  a  tradition  in 
Mexico  that  the  insanity  of  the  Empress  Car- 
lotta  was  produced  by  loco  surreptitiously 
administered. 

Not  all  stockmen,  however,  were  agreed 
in  regard  to  the  poisonous  properties  of  the 
loco  weeds.  Some  said  that  the  disease  was 
the  result  of  insufficient  food,  and  in  some 
circles  it  was  quite  the  fashion  to  laugh  about 
the  loco  "  fake."  ■ 


CHECKING  THE  RAILAGES  OF  "LOCO." 
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The  loco  disease  has  been  the  subject  of 
investigation  by  a  large  number  of  scientific 
men.  There  have  been  many  trips  of  ob- 
servation through  the  loco  countr)' ;  loco 
plants  have  been  the  subject  of  chemical  and 
pharmacological  examination,  and  more  or 
less  elaborate  feeding  experiments  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  field.  WTiile  held  investi- 
gators found  locoed  animals,  though  not  in 
any  great  numbers,  they  failed  to  find  a  clear 
connection  between  the  weed  and  the  disease. 
It  was  noticed  that  animals  were  most  likely 
to  become  locoed  when  the  feed  was  short, 
and  the  majority  of  these  investigators  were 
inclined  to  be  very  skeptical  about  the  poison- 
ous character  of  the  weed.  The  reports  of 
autopsies  were  contradictory  and  served  to 
confirm  the  doubt  of  loco  poison.  Moreover, 
the  chemical  and  pharmacological  examina- 
tions w'ere  very  contradictory,  most  of  the 
investigators  failing  to  find  any  evidence  of 
poisonous  compounds,  although  some  claimed 
to  loco  animals  by  extracts  of  the  weed. 

THE   GOVERNMENT    STUDIES    THE    LOCO 
plant's   PROPERTIES. 

Somewhat  elaborate  feeding  experiments 
on  sheep  led  to  the  definite  conclusion  that 
so-called  locoed  sheep  were  afflicted  with 
parasites  which  caused  all  the  sj'mptoms 
popularly  ascribed  to  loco  poison.  But  in 
spite  of  these  reports  the  majority  of  the 
stockmen  still  claimed  that  there  was  a  poison 
in  the  plants  which  caused  the  disease,  and 
the  matter  was  considered  of  so  much  impor- 
tance that  a  thorough  investigation  w^as 
deemed  advisable  to  determine  once  for  all 
whether  these  plants  were  poisonous  or  not, 
and  if  they  were  proved  poisonous  to  devise 
some  means  for  the  relief 
of  the  stockmen.  This 
work  was  inaugurated 
under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Rodney  H. 
True,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  four  years 
ago.  The  work  v/as 
planned  to  include  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the 
country  afflicted  with  loco 
poisoning,  with  a  field  ex- 
periment on  a  somewhat 
extensive  scale  which 
should  test  the  effect  of 
feeding  the  plants  upon 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
This  field  work,  under  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
the     direction     of     the 


writer,  was  to  be  carried  on,  not  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  for  the  entire  summer  season,  and 
was  to  be  continued  several  seasons  if  it 
seemed  to  be  necessar>'.  Coincidently  with 
the  field  work,  a  chemical  and  pharmacolog- 
ical study  of  the  plants  was  to  be  made  in 
the  laboratories  at  Washington,  under  the 
direction  of  Ur.  A.  C.  Crawford. 

The  field  work  was  located  in  Colorado, 
which  has,  perhaps,  suffered  from  loco  more 
than  any  other  State,  possibly  not  so  much 
because  of  the  abundance  of  the  loco  as  from 
the  abundance  of  the  cattle. 

THE    TWO    BEST-KNOWN    LOCO    PLANTS. 

A  large  number  of  plants  have  been  called 
loco  plants,  but  most  commonly  two  species 
have  been  called  by  this  name.  One,  the 
Astragalus  mollissimus  of  the  botanists,  is  a 
perennial  leguminous  plant  growing  from 
Nebraska  south  through  the  plains  region.  It 
grows  in  patches  in  the  depressions  in  the 
plains,  and  while  commonly  found  cannot  be 
said  to  "  cover  the  country  "  as  some  plants 
do.  It  is  a  pretty  plant,  with  rather  incon- 
spicuous purple  flowers  and  leaflets,  so  thickly 
beset  with  hairs  as  to  give  it  a  silvery  appear- 
ance. It  is  popularly  known  as  the  "  purple 
loco,"  or  the  "  woolly  loco," — sometimes  as 
"  the  loco,"  or  "  the  real  thing." 

The  other  plant  commonly  known  as  loco 
is  Aragallus  lamberti.  This  ranges  from  the 
northern  Canadian  provinces  into  Mexico, 
and  while  its  proper  home  is  the  semi-arid 
plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  is 
found  as  far  east  as  Minnesota  and  extends 
well  into  the  mountain  regions  of  the  West. 
In  places  it  covers  the  country  with  the 
luxuriance  of  a  cultivated  crop,  being  verj' 


"PURPLE    LOCO"    (ASTRAGALUS     MOLLISSIMUS) 
IN     THE    UNITED    STATES. 
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DISTRIBUTION    OF 


'WHITE    LOCO"    (ARAGALLUS   LAMBERTI)  IN 

THE    UNITED    STATES. 


by  hits  them  with  a  very 
good  imitation  of  a  rattle- 
snake. While  there  has 
been  a  general  agreement 
among  stockmen  that  the 
purple  loco  is  poisonous, 
most  have  considered  the 
rattle  weed  as  harmless. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN   FEED- 
ING. 


It  was  evident  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  in  the 
field  experiment  was  to 
prove  whether  the  loco 
weeds  did  or  did  not  pro- 
duce the  disease.  That 
there  was  some  disease 
much  more  abundant  than  the  purple  loco,  causing  loss  there  was  no  question.  The  pic- 
It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  purple  tures  show  some  of  the  animals  at  different 
loco  by  its  general  habit  of  erectness  and  its  stages  of  the  investigation.  Horses  and  cattle 
elongated  leaflets,  which  are  less  hairy  than  were  furnished  by  the  Colorado  Experiment 
those  of  the  purple  loco.    Its  flowers  are  more    Station,  which  co-operated  in  the  work,  and  at 

a  later  stage  in  the  investigation  another  co- 
operative experi- 
ment with  the  Ne- 
braska Experiment 
Station  was  carried 
on  in  western  Ne- 
braska. Two  simi- 
lar pieces  of  land 
were  selected ;  one 
was  freed  of  the 
loco  and  in  the 
other  the  loco, 
which  was  there  in 
an  abundant  crop, 
was  left  standing. 
The  stock  was  di- 
vided and  part  pas- 
tured on  the  loco 
pasture  and  part  on 
the  loco-free  pasture 
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FLOWER      OF      THE 
"  WHITE    LOCO." 


WHITE  LOCO,'     OR       RATTLE  WEED,      IN   FRUIT. 


Other  animals  were 
fed  in  the  corrals  purple  and  white  loco  which 
were  cut  for  the  purpose. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  proved 
very  interesting.  The  animals  in  the  loco 
pasture  ate  freely  of  the  weed,  their  coats  be- 
came smoother,  and  they  gained  rapidly  in 
flesh.  Everything  pointed  toward  the  prob- 
ability of  the  non-poisonous  character  of  the 
plant.  This  opinion  was  strengthened  by  the 
failure  to  find,  in  the  Washington  laboratory, 


conspicuous  and  are  on  the  plains  commonly 

white,  while  in  the  more  elevated  regions  they 

are  violet  or  purple.     This  Aragallus  lam- 

berti  is  commonly  called  on   the  plains  the    any  evidence  of  poison 

"  white  loco  "  or  the  "  rattle  weed."     The        After  some  weeks  of  feeding,  however,  it 

latter  name  is  given  because  after  the  seeds    was  noticed,  somewhat  suddenly,  that  one  or 

are  formed  and  dried  they  rattle  as  the  passer-    two  of  the  cattle  stumbled  as  they  walked. 


CHECKING  THE  RAVAGES  OF  "LOCO." 
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A    "LOCOED"    HEIFER.    BEFORE    AND    AFTER    TREATMENT. 

(This   hpifer,    No.    .'>47,    was    badly    locoed    in    the  i  I'lio  s.nme  lieiftr.  No.  547,  after  a  course  of  treat- 

spring  of  1907,  so  that  it  was  absolutely  worthless     ment,    during   which    its   recovery    was    so    complete 
as  a  farm  animal.)  that  it  was  later  sold  for  fat  beef.) 


A  series  of  symptoms  followed  rapidly  upon 
those  first  noticed,  and  in  a  short  time  our 
animals  began  to  die.  Before  the  end  of  the 
season  nearly  all  the  animals  to  which  had 
been  fed  any  considerable  amount  of  loco 
were  dead,  while  those  that  were  kept  in  the 
loco-free  pasture  remained  perfectly  well. 
The  first  season's  work  proved  conclusively 
that  the  stockmen  were  right  in  ascribing  poi- 
sonous properties  to  the  loco  plants.  Loco 
would  kill,  and  the  manner  of  death  showed 
those  symptoms  which  the  stockmen  claimed 
to  be  characteristic  of  locoed  animals.  Fur- 
ther work  in  the  Washington  laboratories 
was  confirmatory  of  the  field  work,  and  the 
demonstration  was  complete  of  the  poisonous 
V'haracter  of  the  loco  weeds. 

In  the  second  season  of  field  work  the  re- 
sults of  the  first  season  were  confirmed,  a  care- 
ful diagnosis  of  the  disease  was  made,  and  a 
beginning  was  made  in  attempting  remedial 
measures.  It  was  found  that  the  chief  trou- 
ble lay  in  the  central  nervous  system,  but  that 
this  was  accompanied  by  diseased  conditions 
of  various  organs,  this  diseased  condition  be- 
ing especially  marked  in  portions  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

It  was  found  that  the  purple  loco  was 
much  more  poisonous  than  the  white  loco, 
but  the  purple  loco  was  eaten  only  by  horses. 
Ver\-  rarely  do  cattle  touch  it,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  attractive  to  most  horses.  Cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses,  on  the  other  hand,  eat  very 


freely  of  the  rattle  weed.  They  are  apt  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  eating  it  in  the  winter 
or  spring,  when  the  grass  is  dry,  but  the  loco 
is  green  and  succulent,  and  while  some  aban- 
don it  after  green  grass  comes,  many  keep  up 
the  habit,  with  frequently  fatal  results.  On 
the  whole,  the  rattle  weed  does  vastly  more 
damage  than  the  purple  loco, 

THE  SE.ARCH   FOR  REMEDIES. 

During  the  third  season  a  serious  attempt 
was  made   to  apply   remedies   to  counteract 


"  rtRPLE  loco"  (fruit  \su  flower). 

the  efiFect  of  the  loco  poison.  It  was  difficult 
to  devise  remedies,  inasmuch  as  the  laboratory 
investigation,  up  to  that  time,  had  failed  to 
indicate  what  the  poisonous  principle  was. 
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Consequently  remedial  measures  had  to  be 
directed  to  symptoms. 

A  large  number  of  remedies  were  tried, 
and  most  were  found  wanting.  It  was,  of 
course,  desirable  that  some  remedy  should  be 
found  which  was  easily  obtained  and  easily 
administered  by  any  cowboy. 

It  was  finally  found  that  most  horses  could 
be  restored  to  usefulness  by  the  use  of  Fow- 
ler's solution  accompanied  by  some  laxatives, 
and,  of  course,  careful  feeding.  Most  cattle 
can  be  cured  by  a  similar  use  of  laxatives  and 
good  feeding,  accompanied  by  subcutaneous 
doses  of  strychnine.  One  of  the  accompany- 
ing pictures  shows  a  badly  locoed  heifer,  and 
the  companion  picture  shows  this  same  ani- 
mal after  a  course  of  treatment  when  it  was 
in  good  condition  for  the  market.  The  horse, 
as  the  picture  shows,  was  in  about  as  bad  a 
condition  as  an  animal  could  be  and  yet  live. 
The  later  picture  shows  it  when  discharged 
from  the  hospital.  It  weighed  at  this  time 
more  than  50  per  cent,  more  than  it  did  at 
the  beginning  of  the  treatment.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  animals  treated  in  the  field  hos- 
pital were  discharged  cured,  and  it  was 
proved  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  locoed 
animals  should  be  a  total  loss. 

THE     POISONOUS     ELEMENT^ BARIUM. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  result  of  investigations  in 
the  laboratory  at  Washington,  not  only  was 
the  fact  of  the  poisonous  character  of  the 
loco  weeds  confirmed  by  Dr.  Crawford,  but 


he  also  showed  that  these  plants  contain 
barium  in  very  small  am.ounts.  Since  barium 
in  sufficient  quantity  acts  as  a  poison  to  ani- 
mals, he  was  able  to  point  out  one  of  the  con- 
stituents which  give  to  loco  weeds  their  harm- 
ful action.  The  absence  of  barium  from 
some  of  the  loco  weeds  seems  in  a  measure  to 
explain  the  lack  of  toxicity  characterizing 
these  weeds  from  certain  areas. 

OUTCOME   OF  THE    EXPERIMENTAL  WORK. 

So  far  as  the  practical  result  of  these  in- 
vestigations is  concerned,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  these  discoveries  will  entirely  do 
away  with  loco  poisoning  on  the  plains. 
There  will  still  be  locoed  animals,  but  there 
is  no  longer  any  mystery  connected  with  these 
plants.  We  know  what  they  do  and  how 
they  do  it.  We  know  that  the  white  loco  is 
much  more  to  be  feared  than  the  purple  loco, 
although  the  latter  is  the  more  poisonous,  be- 
cause much  more  of  the  white  loco  is  eaten. 
We  know  that  if  an  animal  is  valuable 
enough  to  justify  a  certain  amount  of  care,  it 
can  be  so  treated  as  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of  the  poison. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
on  loco  is  by  no  means  completed.  In  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  are  other 
loco  plants  of  different  species  from  those 
studied  in  Colorado,  and  yet  producing  the 
same  effects.  These  plants  are  yet  to  be  stud- 
ied in  an  experimental  way  and  means  de- 
vised for  lessening  losses  in  their  localities. 


A    "LOCOED"    HORSE.    BEFORE    AND    AFTER    TREATMENT. 

(This  picture  shows  No.  551  a  few  weeks  later, 
after  a  course  of  treatment  which  resulted  in  the  al- 
most complete  recovery  from  the  loco  disease.  It 
weighed,  when  this  picture  was  taken,  310  pounds 
more  than  when  treatment  commenced.) 


(This  horse,  No.  551,  was  so  badly  locoed  when 
received  that  it  could  barely  stand  upon  its  feet  and 
could  only  rise  when  assisted.  It  was  considered  as 
absolutely  worthless  and  doomed  to  death  in  a  very 
few  days.) 


A    VIEW    OF    THE    RECENT    INDUSTRIAL    EXHIBITION.    CALCUTTA. 

(This  exhibition  was  organized  by  Indians,  mainly  for  the  i)iiri)osc  of  showing  Indian  products.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  annual  session  of  the  Indian  National  f'onKi'ess.  Herein  were  exhibited  the  products  of 
the  newly  installed  machinery,  products  made  by  modern  methods.) 


INDIA  IN  TRANSITION. 

BY  SAINT   NIHAL   SINGH. 

[The  writer  of  this  article  is  an  East-Indian  traveler,  lecturer,  and  journalist,  now  in  this 
countrj',  who  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  political,  social,  and  economic  conditions  in  his 
native  country,  as  well  as,  indeed,  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Orient.  Mr.  Singh,  besides  being 
a  regular  correspondent  for  most  of  the  publications  of  India,  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Asiatic,  European,  and  American  periodicals. — The  Editor.] 


TN  consonance  with  Lord  Morley's  reform 
scheme,  to  which  King  Edward  gave  his 
assent  on  May  26th,  the  first  great  step 
is  now  being  taken  in  India  to  remove  the 
stigma  of  being  governed  in  this  day  and  age 
by  an  autocracy, — an  admittedly  humane 
autocracy,  but  yet  an  autocracy. 

Terrorism  is  an  exotic  institution  in  In- 
dia,— of  yesterday 's  growth ;  and  it  is  des- 
tined to  die  a  natural  and  speedy  death.  Brit- 
ain has  shown  remarkable  wisdom  in  gra- 
ciously acknowledging  at  this  moment,  when 
the  East-Indian  anarchists  are  on  trial  in 
Hindustan,  that  India  has  notably  politically 
progressed  during  the  last  iew  decades. 
Thereby  the  ground  has  been  cut  off  from 
under  the  feet  of  such  East  Indians  who 
might  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Nihilists. 

Terrorism  in  India  is  nothing  but  the 
frenzied  e.xpression  of  fruitless  political  agi- 
tation of  such  Indians  who  had  lost  faith  in 
ever  obtaining  important  political  concessions 
from  England.  Lord  Morley,  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  co-operation 
with  Lord  Minto,  the  present  Viceroy  of 
India,  has  proved  instrumental  in  amending 
the  constitution  of  Hindustan  in  a  manner 


that  Is  calculated  to  remove  all  reasonable 
grounds  that  might  have  otherwise  found 
expression  In  Nihilism. 

Heretofore,  politically  speaking,  the  300,- 
000,000  of  East  Indians  were  practically 
voiceless.  In  the  raising  or  spending  of  their 
revenues.  In  the  making  or  administering  of 
their  laws,  the  "  brown  men  "  had  little  or 
no  say.  Lord  Morley's  reform  scheme  has 
considerably  changed  all  this.  Hereafter  the 
native  of  Hindustan  is  to  be  associated  in  an 
important  capacity  with  the  Englishman  In 
both  the  legislative  and  adininlstrative  de- 
partments of  the  government. 

The  importance  of  Lord  Morley's  reform 
scheme  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that:  "It  Is 
not  primarily  with  a  view  to  Improvement 
in  administration  that  this  measure  is  put 
forward  and  supported.  It  is  chiefly  desir- 
able as  an  instrument  of  political  and  popular 
education."  The  quoted  words  themselves 
Lord  Morley  borrows  from  Lord  Ripon,  who 
used  them  in  1882  in  his  dispatch  to  the  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Lord  Ripon 
wrote  the  dispatch  in  question  to  Initiate  a 
representative  administration  in  Hindustan. 
On  account  of  the  English  prejudice  in  this 
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Lord  Ripon  did  not  succeed  as  well  as  he 
otherwise  would  have.  It  has  been  left  to 
Lords  Morley  and  Minto  to  take  in  hand 
the  proposals  set  forth  by  Lord  Ripon  and 
to  breathe  life  into  what  so  far  re- 
mained a  mere  skeleton.  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  Lord  Ripon, 
East  Indians  were  given  seats  in  both  the 
provincial  and  supreme  legislative  councils, 
and  also  were  taken  on  the  city  corporations. 
But  the  municipalities  remained,  in  reality, 
departments  of  state,  and  the  native  legis- 
lative members  have  been  never  given  any 
other  right  than  to  read  their  learned  papers. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  East-Indian 
element,  in  the  various  committees  and  coun- 
cils, has  had  little  or  no  influence.  Lord 
Alorley's  reform  scheme  gives  effective, 
though  necessarily  limited  voice,  to  the  na- 
tives of  Hindustan. 

FEATURES  OF  THE   MORLEY  SCHEME. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  Morley  scheme 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  provincial  legislative 
councils  of  India  the  native  members  are  to 
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INDIA  S   CITIZENS   OF  TO-MORROW. 


be  in  the  majority-.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Hindustan's  alliance  with  Eng- 
land the  English  officials  will  not  numerically 
overpower  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Thus  the  native  members  of  the  various  Indian 
provincial  councils  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  an  effective  share  in  the  mak- 
ing of  laws  that  are  to  govern  the  constituen- 
cies they  represent.  When  this  is  compared  to 
the  present  status  of  the  East-Indian  member 
of  the  provincial  legislative  council,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  the  char- 
acter of  the  change  is  easily  grasped. 
In  this  connection  it  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  the  head  of  the  province  is  given  the 
power  to  withhold  his  assent  to  any  measure 
enacted  by  the  provincial  legislative  council, 
at  discretion.  This  proviso,  while  it  insures 
that  no  wild-cat  legislation  shall  be  in- 
augurated, is  really  not  hampering,  since 
both  the  East-Indian  publicists  and  the  Eng- 
lish officials  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  veto 
power  will  be  judiciously  exercised. 

An  essential  feature  of  the  reform  measure 
is  the  expansion  of  the  Supreme  Legislative 
Council.  Here  the  official  majority  is  to  be 
retained,  but,  unlike  as  of  old,  the  native 
members  are  to  be  given  powers  that  will  en- 
able them  to  keep  the  officials  in  effective 
check.  The  non-official  members  are  given 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  to  discuss  in  the 
council  and,  while  they  have  not  been  given 
the  right  to  "  divide,"  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  move  "  resolutions  "  wherein  they 
can  recommend  the  removal  of  an  undesir- 
able law  from  the  statute  book  or  the  enact- 
ment of  an  advisable  legal  measure. 

The  scheme  grants  also  the  first  impor- 
tant concession  to  the  natives  of  India  toward 
the  control  of  their  governmental  finances. 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  control  is  not 
effective  or  virtual.  The  concession  does  not 
go  that  far.  It  permits  the  members  merely 
the  discussion  of  financial  statements  and  the 
right  to  make  recommendations  to  the  gov- 
ernment, "  who,  while  inviting  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  the  form  of  resolutions, 
do  not  thereby  forego  any  part  of  the  power 
and  responsibility  which  has  been,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  in  their  hands." 

The  natives  of  Hindustan  who  are  to  dis- 
cuss the  financial  statements  of  the  govern- 
ment and  aid  the  supreme  legislative  councils 
in  the  making  and  unmaking  of  laws,  as  also 
the  East  Indians  who  will  form  the  majority 
in  the  provincial  legislative  councils,  the  re- 
form scheme  provides,  are  to  be  elected  by 
popular    vote.      In    order   to   safeguard    the 
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interests  of  the  minorities, — especiallj"  of  the 
minorities  backward  in  modern  education, 
and  also  with  a  view  to  adopting  the  dis- 
tinctly Occidental  institution  of  government 
by  popular  vote  to  the  special  conditions 
existent  in  Hindustan, — elaborate  regulations 
have  been  formulated.  The  details  of  these 
rules  are  more  or  less  interesting,  but  space 
precludes  their  discussion  here.  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  scheme  has  for  its 
primary  object,  as  an  essential  provision,  the 
development  of  the  municipal  or  local  gov- 
ernment, giving  the  natives  of  India  poten- 
tial control  of  rural  and  civic  affairs, 

FAR-REACHING    EFFECTS    OF   THE    MEASURE. 

The  feature  of  the  scheme  that  more  than 
any  other  gladdens  the  heart  of  India  is  that 
permitting  the  four  largest  provinces  of  In- 
dia each  to  have  one  native  in  the  provincial 
executive  council.  This  taking  of  the  East 
Indians  into  the  innermost  governmental 
sanctums  is  an  extraordinary  departiire,  so  far 
as  India  is  concerned.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
shows  that  the  powers  that  administer  India 


are  convinced  of  the  loyalty  to  Britain  of 
eminent  East  Indians.  On  the  other  hand, 
once  for  all  it  settles  the  debatable  point  as 
to  '  nether  or  not  the  native  of  Hindustan 
has  executive  ability.  Viewed  from  any 
standpoint  whatever,  this  feature  of  the  re- 
form scheme  fundamentally  changes  the  very 
fabric  of  the  Indian  governmental  constitu- 
tion, especially  when  it  is  considered  that  at 
the  instance  of  Lord  IVIorley  two  East  In- 
dians recently  were  taken  in  as  full-fledged 
members  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India's 
Council,  and  also  that  a  native  Indian  bar- 
rister has  been  taken  into  the  Supreme  Exec- 
utive Council  of  India. 

The  psychological  effect  of  the  reforms 
initiated  by  Lord  IVIorley  may  be  stated  as 
giving  a  new  impetus  to  East-Indian  aspira- 
tions for  autonomous  government;  infusing 
a  new  faith  in  the  native  in  his  own  ability 
for  self-government  and  also  in  the  desire 
of  Great  Britain  to  gradually  permit  the 
Indian  to  come  into  his  own. 

Of  course,  the  leaders  of  East-Indian  opin- 
ion do  not  feel  that  they  have  obtained   (to 
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BAL   GAXGADHAR   TILAK. 

(The  leader  of  the  so-called 
Extremist  party  in  India,  who 
•was  recently  exiled  for  six  years 
for  advocating  the  assassination 
of  the  English  by  means  of  the 
bomb  and  rifle. 


LAJPAT   RAI. 

(The  lawyer-leader  of  the  Sikh 
province, — the  Punjab.  Deport- 
ed without  trial  and  without 
charge.  Released  after  several 
months'  incarceration  without 
any  explanation.) 


DADABH.AI    NAROJI. 

(Called  "  The  Grand  Old  Man 
of  India."  Represented  an  Eng- 
lish constituency  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  At  the 
head  of  the  agitation  for  colo- 
nial autonomy  for  India.) 


use  a  phrase  of  the  times)  "  all  that  is  coming 
to  them  " ;  but  all  of  them,  of  every  shade 
of  opinion,  declare  that  an  important  install- 
ment of  self-government  has  been  given  to 
India.  Dr.  Rash  Behary  Ghose,  M.A.,  D.L., 
CLE.,  who  is  to-day  a  towering  personality 
in  India, — an  eminent  lawj'er,  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Legislative  Council,  and  a 
trusted  leader  of  the  political  party  known 
as  the  Moderate  School,  which  has  on  its 
lists  probably  90  per  cent,  of  the  East-Indian 
politicians, — recently  said,  as  the  president  of 
the  Indian  National  Congress: 

An  important  chapter  has  been  opened  in  the 
history  of  the  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  India  A  great  step  forward  has  thus  been 
taken  in  the  grant  of  representative  government 
for  which  the  Congress  has  been  crying  for 
j-ears. 

The  Hon.  G.  K.  Gokhale,  B.A.,  CLE., 
who  is  another  of  India's  trusted  leaders 
and  who  is  mentioned  as  likely  to  be  selected 
as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  declared: 

I  will  say  in  a  general  way  that  I  am  pleased, 
— greatly  pleased, — with  the  reforms  announced. 
I  think  the  reforms  constitute  a  real  beginning 
of  what  may  be  called  Provincial  self-govern- 
ment. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
scheme  is  capable  of  expansion. 


The  everits  and  conditions  that  have  led 
up  to  the  adoption  of  the  Morley  scheme  are 
manifold  and  complex.  Lords  Morley  and 
Minto  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  re- 
forms have  been  initiated  by  the  government. 
They  emphatically  deny  that  the  British  ad- 
ministration of  India  has  been  clubbed  into 
making  these  concessions  by  the  appearance 
of  the  bomb-thrower  on  the  East-Indian  po- 
litical horizon.  The  general  awakening  all 
over  Asia,  especially  in  India,  has  led  the 
government  to  take  the  notable  action,  and 
the  administration  desires  thanks  from  the 
world  at  large  as  taking  the  lead  rather  than 
merely  yielding  under  pressure. 

The  native  leaders  tell  a  different  tale.  In 
the  reform  scheme  they  see  their  vision  of 
autonomous  India  under  the  aegis  of  the  Brit- 
ish partially  come  true ;  and  they  declare  that 
the  world  owes  thanks  to  them  for  the  con- 
ception of  the  ideal  and  for  ceaselessly  work- 
ing for  its  realization.  Of  course,  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  is  the  impact 
of  the  Occident  upon  Hindustan  that  is  pri- 
marily responsible.  The  country  owes  thanks 
to  the  English  for  rousing  it  from  the  sleep 
of  fatalism.  But  the  East-Indian  political 
agitator  claims  that  it  is  his  agitation,  rightly 
directed  and  ceaselessly  carried  on,  that  has 
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RASH  BEHARY  GHOSE,  D.L.,  CLE.      HON.  G.  K.  GOKHALE,  B.A.,  CLE. 


(An  eminont  lawyer-leader  of 
India.  lie  was  the  president  of 
the  last  Indian  National  Con- 
gress. He  is  a  member  of  the 
legislative  council  at  Calcutta.) 


(Member  of  the  Supreme  Leg- 
islative Council  of  India.  Cred- 
it-d  with  having  influenced  Lord 
Morley  in  drafting  the  reform 
scheme.) 


BEPIN  CHANDRA  PAL. 

(Greatest  stump  orator  of 
India  :  recently  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  give  evidence  in  a 
sedition  case  in  which  the  Bawdc 
Mataram  was  indicted.) 


awakened  the  British  bureaucracy  to  do  Its 
duty  by  the  people  of  Hindustan.  Probably 
the  glory  for  the  reform  measures  must  be 
evenly  divided  between  the  East  Indians, 
who  for  over  a  generation  have  been  per- 
sistently and  intelligently  working  for  these 
reforms,  and  the  government,  which  has  been 
educating  India  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibility. 

WHAT   IXDIA  STILL  DEMANDS. 

Not  all  political  agitation,  however,  is  due 
to  the  East  Indian's  desires  that  have  been 
partially  satisfied  by  the  reform  scheme. 
Some  of  the  "  unrest  "  about  which  the 
Western  world  has  been  hearing  for  years 
is  attributable  to  repressive  measures 
taken  by  the  Indian  administration  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years.  IVIany  East 
Indians  have  been  deprived  of  their  liberty 
without  charge  or  trial.  Such  an  action,  the 
public  in  India  as  well  as  England  feels,  is 
out  of  date  in  the  twentieth  centur}'.  The 
province  of  Bengal  has  been  divided  in  op- 
position to  public  opinion,  and  this  is  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  native  Indians.  Lord  Mor- 
ley himself  has  acknowledged  this  measure 
to  be  a  blunder.  During  the  last  few  years 
a  great  many  Indian  newspaper  men  and 
speakers  have  been  prosecuted  and  punished 
by  the  government.  The  administration  finds 


justification  for  these  stringent  methods  In 
the  plea  that  peace  has  to  be  maintained. 
The  repeal  of  the  law  partitioning  Bengal 
and  the  grant  of  amnesty  to  the  political 
prisoners  is  prescribed  by  the  Indian  pub- 
licists as  an  effective  cure  for  the  unrest  aris- 
ing from  these  causes,  and,  from  the  present 
temper  of  the  Liberal  government  of  India, 
such  a  course  of  action  is  considered  to  be 
by  no  means  impossible  or  remote. 

The  transition  of  India  from  despotic  rule 
to  a  progressively  representative  government 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  land, 
pointing  luminously  to  the  fact  that  a  note- 
worthy, though  silent  and  bloodless,  revolu- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  motherland.  This 
remarkable  change  in  East-Indian  society  has 
not  been  wrought  in  a  moment  by  a  con- 
jurer's trick.  While  the  world  sees  its  cul- 
mination, not  the  final,  but  only  a  partial 
culmination  of  it,  the  transformation  has  been 
going  on  in  the  country  ever  since  the  first 
shipload  of  Occidentals  entered  the  land  and 
introduced  Western  culture  to  rouse  and  re- 
model the  dormant  civilization  of  India. 

THE   NEW   INDUSTRIAL   INDIA. 

Under  the  impetus  of  the  spirit  of  our 
times  a  complete  social.  Industrial,  and  eco- 
nomic transformation  is  now  going  on  rapidly 
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BABU   ARABIXDA 
GHOSE. 

(A  graduate  of  Oxford 
University  and  an  emi- 
nent classical  scholar.  He 
was  recently  honorably 
acquitted,  after  a  long 
trial,  on  the  charge  of 
introducing  terrorism 
into  India.) 


SHYAMAJI    KRISH- 
XAVARMA. 

(A  graduate  of  Oxford 
■who  contributes  tren- 
chant articles  on  Indian 
politics  to  the  London 
periodicals,  advocating 
any  means,  however  vio- 
lent, of  ridding  India  of 
her  English  oppressors.) 


In  Hindustan.  The  East-Indian  is  losing  his 
age-long  obsession  for  sticking  to  the  old, 
traditional  methods  of  life  and  work  and  is 
becoming  gradually  modernized.  The  back- 
bone of  the  prejudicial  institution  of  caste, 
which  held  India  down  for  centuries,  has 
been  shattered.  The  younger  generation  is 
more  or  less  saturated  with  democratic  ideals. 
From  her  role  of  half-toy,  half-slave  to 
man,  penned  up  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
zenana  (woman's  apartments),  the  woman 
of  Hindustan  is  rising  to  equality  with  man. 
India  Is  daily  getting  anxious  to  accord  its 
women  a  humane  and  a  just  treatment.  Sex- 
inequalitj'  had  decreed  that  while  the  wid- 
ower was  allowed  to  marry,  even  permitted 
to  Indulge  In  polygamy,  the  widow  was 
forced  to  remain  a  widow.  This  injunction 
is  no  longer  being  faithfully  obeyed.  Wid- 
ows of  the  highest  castes  are  being  allowed 
to  marr}'.  Moreover,  Hindus  are  making 
special  efforts  to  establish  homes  where  young 
and  old  widows  are  kindly  treated  and  taught 


how  to  be  nurses,  doctors,  teachers.  an(T  mis- 
sionaries. The  aim  of  these  institutions  is  to 
inspire  the  widows  to  help  toward  the  uplift 
of  East-Indian  society  and  also  to  make  them 
capable  of  supporting  themselves  instead  of 
being  charges  on  their  relatives,  as  has  been 
the  case  heretofore.  Polygamy  was  never 
very  common  in  India,  but  to-day  it  Is 
doomed.  To-day  the  woman  of  India  Is 
leaving  the  privacy  of  her  apartments,  going 
to  modern  schools  for  education,  and  enter- 
ing the  arena  of  public  activity,  to  help  along 
the  evolu''on  of  Hindustan.  Schools  and 
colleges,  especially  designed  for  girls  and 
neighborhood  centers  meant  for  the  advance- 
ment of  matured  women,  are  coming  to  be 
pronounced  features  of  East-Indian  cities. 

The  forces  that  are  advancing  East-Indian 
society  are  most  actively  at  work  in  the  cities ; 
but  the  provinces  are  also  being  influenced  to 
change  the  old  for  the  new.  WTiile  In  the 
East-Indian  metropolis  mills  and  factories 
run  by  steam  or  electricity  are  rising  to  en- 
gage in  the  manufacture  of  the  commodities 
needed  by  India,  agriculture  Is  being  im- 
proved in  the  rural  districts.  Hitherto  90 
per  cent,  of  the  300,000,000  East  Indians 
have  been  engaged  In  agriculture,  practiced 
with  old-fashioned,  cumbersome  machinery 
and  methods  or  in  decadent  farm  Industries. 
To-day,  on  the  one  hand,  agricultural  meth- 
ods and  implements  are  being  Improved  and, 
on  the  other,  the  undue  pressure  on  agricul- 
ture Is  being  removed  by  more  East  Indians 
engaging  in  manufacture.  Already  India  has 
commenced  to  challenge  the  right  of  Japan 
and  Occidental  countries  to  supply  the  Orien- 
tal market  with  cotton  yarn. 

During  the  last  two  centuries  the  East 
Indian  has  concerned  himself  with  being  a 
mere  producer  of  raw  materials.  To-day  he 
is  anxious  to  engage  in  manufacturing.  In- 
deed, he  has  already  made  a  remarkable  start 
in  this  direction.  The  "  Swadeshi  "  move- 
ment (which  means  "  My  country's  goods 
for  me  ")  has  given  a  wonderful  impetus  to 
industrialism,  and  has  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other 
commercial  associations,  as  well  as  proving 
instrumental  in  building  mills  and  factories 
worked  by  modern  motive  power  and  con- 
ducted on  up-to-date  plans,  the  most  note- 
worthy feature  being  that  they  are  financed, 
managed,  and  manned  by  native  Indians. 


MR.    LLOYD-GEORGE    AND    THE 
BRITISH    BUDGET. 


BY   W.   T.    Sri'AD. 


*'  np HIS  is  not  a  budget,"  said  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  "  it  is  a  revolution."  Lord 
Rosebery's  dictum  has  been  criticised  as  ex- 
travagant. I  do  not  think  Lloyd-George 
would  join  in  that  criticism.  He  framed  his 
budget  with  the  deliberate  intent  that  it  should 
not  merely  fill  the  exchequer  for  the  current 
twelve  months,  but  that  it  should  funda- 
mentally modify  the  social  and  political  con- 
ditions of  life  in  Great  Britain. 

On  reading  the  speech  in  which  he  intro- 
duced the  budget  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of 
a  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
immediately  after  he  quitted  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  took  office  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  I  had  been  deploring  the  prac- 
tical dictatorship,  usurped  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  all  matters  of  legislation,  ever  since 
the  Liberal  government  flinched  from  accept- 
ing the  challenge  flung  down  to  them  by  the 
Peers  by  the  mutilation  of  the  Education  bill 
of  1906. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr,  Lloyd-George  medita- 
tively, "  I  was  alone  in  the  cabinet  in  urging 
the  necessity  for  a  dissolution.  When  I  was 
overruled  I  realized  at  once  that  for  the  rest 
of  this  Parliament  we  could  only  legislate  by 
leave  of  the  Peers.  There  was  only  one  de- 
partment in  which  they  were  powerless, — the 
financial.  And  that  is  why,"  he  said,  "  I 
have  come  to  the  Treasury.  It  is  only  here 
where  the  House  of  Commons  is  free  to  do 
anything.     I  hope  to  do  something." 

He  has  done,  or  rather  is  trying  to  do, 
something  with  a  vengeance.  It  is  in  his 
budget  he  has  produced  a  vast,  far-reaching 
bill  for  the  reform  of  the  land  laws  and  the 
liquor  laws  containing  proposals  which  inci- 
dentally repeals  eight  acts  of  Parliament  and 
amends  twenty-eight  others.  One  of  its 
critics  bitterly  remarked :  "  It  introduces 
numerous  revolutionary  changes  which  have 
not  been  adequately  deliberated  on  or  dis- 
cussed. It  is  more  like  a  political  program, 
to  be  given  effect  to  in  a  long  series  of  years, 
than  a  finance  bill  to  provide  the  current  ex- 
penditure of  one."  Another  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  this  budget  is  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  not  content  with  providing  for 


the  needs  of  the  twelve-month,  provides  for 
the  distant  future.  "  One  uf  the  taxes  it  enacts 
is  not  to  be  levied  till  1924,  and  after  that 
only  every  fiftewi  years,  1939- 1954,  ad  in- 
finitum. Another  tax  enacted  is  only  to  be 
levied  every  five  years."  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  budget  is  formed  so  as  to  produce  much 
more  money  "  ultimately "  than  is  needed 
this  year. 

The  new  death  duties  will  yield  £2,800,- 
000  ($14,000,000)  in  1909-10.  Ultimately 
they  are  calculated  to  produce  £7,425,000 
($37,125,000).  The  increase  to  the  income 
tax  will  produce  £3,500,000  ($17,500,000) 
this  year,  but  hereafter  £6,720,000  ($33,- 
600,000).  Under  these  two  heads  alone  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  seized  the  opportunity  created 
by  the  necessity  of  raising  £6,300,000  in 
order  to  secure  the  Treasury  in  subsequent 
years  the  increased  revenue  of  £14,145,000. 
As  the  whole  of  this  sum  is  taken  from  the 
well-to-do,  and  as  at  least  £10,000,000  a 
year  will  be  spent  in  paying  old-age  pensions 
to  the  poor,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  justi- 
fication of  Lord  Rosebery's  alarm.  "  It  is 
not  a  budget.  It  is  a  revolution."  For  it 
marks  the  beginning  of  that  long-predicted 
era  of  democratic  finance  in  which  the  multi- 
tudinous Have-nots  will  use  the  power  of 
their  overwhelming  majority  in  order  to  com- 
pel the  Haves  to  share  their  wealth  with 
their  poorer  neighbors. 

MR.  Carnegie's  ideal. 

If  Mr.  Carnegie  is  not  the  original  author 
of  the  budget  he  has  certainly  helped  to  in- 
spire its  author,  and  has  written  in  support 
of  its  leading  ideas.  There  are  probably  no 
two  men  in  Great  Britain  who  are  so  dis- 
similar in  temperament  and  in  position  as 
Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  It  is 
true  that  they  are  both  of  about  the  same 
stature.  Both  are  little  men,  but  Mr.  Car- 
negie is  the  Scot,  blue-gray  eyes,  light  hair, 
and  has  a  great  capacity  for  quiet  monologue. 
Lloyd-George  is  a  Welshman,  dark  of  hair 
and  keen  of  eye,  full  of  fire  and  impulse,  to 
all  appearance  a  man  who  has  none  of  the 
toughness  of  the   "  Little   Boss."     But   the 
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two  men  are  alike  in  believing  that  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  should  be  laid  for  the  most 
part  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  rich.  Mr. 
Carnegie's  recent  writings  on  the  proper 
method  of  levying  taxation  might  have  been 
taken  as  a  text-book  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  To  avoid  the  taxation  of  neces- 
saries of  life,  to  raise  money  on  luxuries  and 
superfluities,  and  as  a  financial  standby  to 
levy  a  swinging  death  duty  on  great  estates, 
all  these  principles  laid  down  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  are  faithfully  carried  out  by  Lloyd- 
George.  j\Ir.  Carnegie  approves  of  a  death 
duty  of  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  upon  great 
fortunes.  Lloyd-George  has  not  ventured 
so  far,  but  the  following  comparative  table 
of  the  effect  of  the  budget  upon  great  in- 
comes and  great  estates  shows  that  he  is  fol- 
lowing with  rapid  strides  in  Mr.  Carnegie's 
wake : 


to  level  up  to  the  Carnegie  standard  in  the 
years  which  are  to  come." 

THE    MAN    WHO    MADE   THE    BUDGET. 

Lloyd-George,  who  is  the  author  of  this 
revolutionary  budget,  is  the  son  of  a  Uni- 
tarian schoolmaster,  who  was  master  of  Hope 
Street  School  in  Liverpool,  of  which  Dr. 
^lartineau  was  the  manager.  Of  Unitarian- 
ism,  however,  Lloyd-George  heard  little,  for 
his  father  died  in  1865,  when  Lloyd  was  only 
two  3'ears  old.  His  mother,  the  daughter  of 
a  Welsh  Baptist  minister,  took  her  children 
home  to  Wales,  where  they  were  brought  up 
under  the  eye  and  with  the  financial  assur- 
ance of  her  brother,  who  kept  a  shoemaker's 
shop  in  the  village  of  Llanystumd\\^%  in 
South  Carnarvon. 

The  shop  was  the  hub  of  the  village,  the 
place  where  all  the  village  folk  met  to  dis- 
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*  Allowing  for  abatements.        t  Note  effect  of  super-tax   beginning  on  incomes  over  £5,000. 


Death  duties  have  provided  the  British 
Treasury  with  an  annual  income  of  £i8,- 
200,000  for  the  last  two  years.  In  future  they 
will  yield  £25,000,000.  The  capital  liable 
to  death  duties  in  Great  Britain  varies  from 
£250,000,000  to  $300,000,000  per  annum. 
The  increase  of  the  tax  is  greatest  on  the 
largest  fortunes.  Estates  of  a  million  and 
upward  are  the  most  heavily  mulcted.  The 
total  value  of  such  estates  falling  in  has 
varied  from  a  minimum  of  £6,000,000  ($30,- 
000,000)  in  1904  to  a  maximum  of  £38,- 
000,000  ($190,000,000)  in  1 90 1.  Less 
than  10  per  cent,  is  a  long  way  short  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's  ideal  of  50  per  cent.,  but,  as 
Lloyd-George's  Socialist  supporters  chuckle 
under  their  breath,  "  it  will  not  be  difficult 


cuss  the  affairs  of  this  world  and  the  next. 
As  might  be  supposed,  it  was  a  forcing-house 
of  Radicalism.  The  countryside  around  was 
owned  by  game-preserving  Tory  squires, 
upon  whose  preserves  poachers  made  inces- 
sant incursions  at  peril  of  life  and  liberty. 
Lloyd-George,  unlike  Shakespeare,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  poacher  in  his  youth. 
His  raids  into  forbidden  preserves  were  lim- 
ited to  forays  for  nuts  and  wild  fruit, — 
which  tasted  all  the  sweeter  because  of  the 
menacing  presence  of  the  lurking  keeper. 

Life  was  a  serious  matter  to  young  George, 
and  he  was  a  diligent  student.  Being  seized 
with  an  ambition  to  learn  French,  his  uncle, 
the  Baptist  shoemaker,  set  himself  to  learn 
the  language  with  the  aid  of  dictionary  and 
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grammar  in  order  that  he  might  help  the  boy 
to  read  French.  Like  many  Welshmen,  the 
uncle  had  a  passion  for  education,  and,  being 
unmarried,  he  devoted  all  his  time  and  his 
means  to  bringing  up  and  educating  his 
nephews  and  nieces.  He  did  more  than  giv'e 
them  schooling.  He  implanted  in  their 
minds  that  love  of  reading  good  books  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  life. 

The  book  that  influenced  him  most  when 
in  his  early  teens  was  "  Sartor  Resartus." 
The  lad  had,  even  at  that  early  age,  left  his 
orthodox  moorings  and  was  all  at  sea,  when, 
in  a  fortunate  hour,  Carlyle's  spiritual  epic 
in  prose  came  into  his  hand.  It  was  at  once 
a  revelation  and  an  inspiration. 

He  passed  the  preliminary  examination 
necessary  before  entering  the  legal  profes- 
sion when  he  was  fourteen.  At  sixteen  he 
left  school  and  spent  a  year  or  two  in  reading 
at  home,  and  he  was  then  articled  as  clerk 
to  a  solicitor  in  Portmadoc.  There  he  re- 
mained until  he  was  twenty-one.  When  he 
had  passed  his  final  examination  and  become 
a  full-fledged  lawyer  his  education  and  train- 
ing had  cost  his  uncle  some  £700  or  £800. 

In  due  course  he  began  to  practice  as  a 
solicitor  in  Portmadoc,  and  it  was  there 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the 
legal  champion  of  the  rioters  for  law  and 
humanity  at  Llanfrothen.  His  brother  had 
entered  into  partnership  with  him,  and  this 
left  Lloyd-George  free  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  stand  in  the  Liberal  interest  for  the 
Carnarvon  boroughs.  His  opponent  was  the 
Squire  of  Llanystumdwy,  the  village  in 
which  Lloyd-George  had  been  brought  up. 
There  was  a  stiff  contest,  but  in  April, 
1890,  Lloyd-George  entered  the  House  of 
Commons,  winning  the  seat  from  the  Tories 
by  a  majority  of  only  eighteen.  He  soon 
made  his  mark  as  a  ready  speaker,  a  keen 
debater,  and  a  man  who  had  a  future.  The 
South  African  war  brought  him  prominently 
to  the  front.  He  was  the  only  Liberal  mem- 
ber who  dared  to  stand  up  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. Party  passion  raged  very  high  at  that 
time,  and  Lloyd-George  was  made  the  vic- 
tim of  personal  violence.  One  infuriated 
"  patriot,"  meeting  him  in  the  streets  of  Ban- 
gor, felled  him  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  on 
the  head.  The  bludgeon  was  heavy  and  the 
pro-Boer  was  knocked  senseless.  It  was  a 
foul  blow,  but  like  everything  else  that  is 
done  to  injure  Lloyd-George,  it  redounds  to 
his  advantage.  A  year  or  two  later  a  de- 
termined attempt  was  made  to  kill  him  in 
Birmingham. 


After  the  Boer  War  the  Education  act  of 
1902  gave  him  his  first  chance.  He  organ- 
ized the  revolt  of  Nonconformist  Wales 
against  the  law  which  favored  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  Anglican  Church.  Wales  be- 
came a  unit  under  his  inspiring  leadership, 
and  when  the  Unionist  government  fell 
Campbell-Bannerman  at  once  turned  to 
Lloyd-George  and  offered  him  the  presidency 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  post  he  held 
with  distinguished  success  for  a  couple  of 
years.  At  first  he  was  regarded  as  the  one 
failure  of  the  cabinet.  This  impression 
lasted  only  three  or  four  months.  He  then 
buckled  to  his  work  and  very  soon  everybody 
began  to  discover  that  Lloyd-George  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  abilitj".  He  was  so 
conciliatory,  so  persuasive,  so  full  of  consid- 
eration of  even,-body  that  the  Tories,  who 
at  first  regarded  him  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
Evil  One,  were  won  over  so  thoroughly  that 
they  began  publicly  to  pay  him  the  supreme 
tribute  (in  their  own  eyes)  of  regarding  him 
as  a  Conservative  in  disguise.  He  was  to  be 
Mr.  Chamberlain  secundus,  and  so  forth. 
This  pleasing  delusion  lasted  until  he  be- 
came Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  If  he  is 
Mr.  Chamberlain  secundus  it  is  not  Mr. 
Chamberlain  after  the  secession,  but  the 
Chamberlain  of  the  Radical  program  who 
preached  the  doctrine  of  Ransom  and  told 
the  Nobles  of  England  that  they  toiled  not 
neither  did  they  spin  with  such  hearty  good- 
will that  Lord  Salisbury  compared  him  to 
Jack  Cade. 

Lloyd-George  is  facile,  quick,  impulsive, 
and  somewhat  inclined  to  be  what  the  Boers 
called  "  slim."  A  close  observer  described 
him  years  ago  in  words  which  are  as  true  as 
ever  to-day.     He  said : 

Even  in  private  intercourse  one's  first  impres- 
sion of  the  man  immediately  gives  way  to  a  feel- 
ing that  there  is  a  something  about  him  out  of 
the  common.  He  speaks  with  a  decision  and  a 
certainty  that  carry  conviction.  You  feel  as  you 
talk  to  him  that  he  has  something  to  say  worth 
listening  to, — that  he  is  not,  after  all,  of  the 
common  ruck. 

He  makes  no  pretense  at  fine  polish,  but  there 
is  that  about  him  which,  despite  his  appearance 
and  his  manner,  impresses  you  with  a  sense  of 
authority  and  almost  of  dignity.  He  has  a  self- 
assertiveness,  a  self-assurance  that  make  him 
stand  out  in  any  company.  He  could  never  be 
overlooked.     You  always  know  he  is  there. 

In  international  politics  he  is  the  rising 
hope  of  the  peace  party.  He  was  the  first 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  accept  the 
principle  of  appropriating  decimal  point  one 
per  cent,  of  the  army  and  navy  expenditure 
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for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  international  He   then   balanced  his  account  by   imposing 

hospitality.      Together   with    Mr.    Winston  new  or  increased  taxes  as  follows: 
Churchill  he  opposed   the  building  of  eight  Rxpectod  additional  yield. 

Dreadnouihts  this  year,  and  has  only  yielded  ,,  New  or  increased  taxes.  This  year.      Next  year. 

,  *  f    f  •  ^-*"    motor    cars    and    motor 

to  the  pressure  or  lorce  majeure.  cycles    £i;(io,ooo     t£200,ooo 

When  it  was  evident  that  old  age  pensions    8S   iComes  "  (induding-  Vu-       ''"•"'"         '''•""" 
and  the  demands  of  the  navy  would  confront    r.  Pir*"^'.. .■  •   •     3,500.ooo      6.300,ooo 

,       T^  .  ,  ,    r    ■        r         1  n  Death     duties,     estate    diitv, 

the  1  reasury  with  a  dencit  or  at  least  £i2,-       legacy,  and  succession  du- 

000,000,  Lloyd-George  saw  his  opportunity.  staS  "duties: ::::::::::::  "t^oiooo    ^.'i^o.ooo 

Instead  of  minimizing  the  deficit  he  did  his    J-i'mor   licenses :i,coo,ooo    t2,GOo,ooo 

.-      .         ..  .  ,      Land    values,    reversions    of 

Uttermost  to  magniry  it.     He  underestimated        leases,  and  mining  royai- 

his  probable  receipts  and  exaggerated  his  out-  spim  dutv; .' ." ! .' .' ." ." .' .' ." .' ." ." ."  i.ilojooo  ti!ooo:ooo 
goings.    As  a  result  he  had  a  gorgeous  deficit    'i'oi»acco   duty i.uoo.ooo      2,25u,oou 

to  meet  of  £15,762,000  on  an  expenditure  £14,200,000  £21, 655,000 

of  £164.152,000,  which  includes  the  pay-  That  is  the  budget  reduced  to  its  simplest 
ment  of  £28,000,000  as  interest  on  the  na-  elements.  It  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
tional  debt  and  sinking  fund.  The  magni-  5(35^  by  the  party,  especially  by  the  Labor 
tude  of  the  deficit  afforded  him  an  oppor-  members.  The  Irish  Nationalists  resented 
tunity  for  a  heroic  budget.  There  was  a  the  increase  in  the  duty  on  whiskey,  but 
fierce  battle  over  it  in  the  cabmet,  but  ulti-  ^vhen  the  Finance  bill  came  on  for  second 
mately  Lloyd-George  was  allowed  to  have  reading  the  division  showed  a  majority  for 
his  way.  t^g  government  of  157.    The  normal  major- 

THE  BUDGET  IN  BRIEF.  '^y  ^^  ^^^  government  over  the  Unionists  and 

Nationalists  is  170.    There  was  no  cross  vot- 
Startlng  with  a  deficit  of  £15,762,000  Mr.    fng  on  the  division. 
Lloyd-George    proceeded    to    increase    it    by 

promising  to  contribute  £600,000  to  the  fund  "^"^  opposition  to  the  budget. 

for  the  improvement  of  roads,  and  by  voting  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  opposi- 
£300,000  for  schemes  for  labor  exchanges,  tion  to  the  budget  was  very  strong,  especially 
afforestation  inquiries,  and  the  like.  As  he  among  the  wealthy  classes.  As  M.  Anatole 
wanted  another  half-million  for  contingen-  France  put  it  in  his  mordant  satire  of  the  Isle 
cies,  he  made  out  a  prospective  deficit  of  £17,-  of  the  Penguins,  the  rich  always  consider 
200,000,  for  which  old  age  pensions  were  it  expedient  that  new  taxes  should  be  laid 
responsible  for  £8,000,000  and  the  navy  for  upon  the  backs  of  the  poor.  Every  one  of 
£3,000,000.  the  rich  city  men  and  wealthy  landlords  who 

How  was  he  to  meet  it?  Advisers  were  had  been  protesting  their  determination  to 
not  lacking  who  proposed  that  as  he  wanted  spend  their  last  shilling  in  the  defense  of  the 
about  12  per  cent,  more  revenue  he  should  Empire  began  with  one  consent  to  declare 
simply  add  12  per  cent,  to  all  existing  taxes,  that  the  shilling  must  come  from  somebody 
Others  suggested  that  he  should  restore  the  else's  pocket  than  their  own.  No  one  denies 
sugar  duties  to  their  previous  figure,  which  that  the  money  must  be  raised.  The  only 
would  have  brought  in  £3,000,000,  have  question  is  whether  it  must  be  raised  in  taxes 
taken  cJ,5,ooo,ooo  off  the  sinking  fund,  and  on  wealth,  on  tobacco,  on  alcohol,  or  whether 
borrowed  the  rest.  The  tariff  reformers  sug-  it  must  be  charged  upon  the  daily  bread  of 
gested  a  10  per  cent,  import  duty  on  manu-  the  poor.  Free-traders  naturally  recoiled 
factured  goods,  but  as  this  would  not  choke  from  any  taxes  which  laid  a  burden  on  the 
the  deficit  they  have  hardly  ventured  to  consumer  far  greater  than  the  revenue  which 
speak  about  their  pet  nostrum.  The  collapse  they  yield  to  the  exchequer.  There  are  ob- 
of  the  tariff  reformers  has  been  one  of  the  jections  to  all  kinds  of  taxes.  The  only  ques- 
most  conspicuous  features  of  this  remarkable  tion  is  which  tax  will  yield  most  revenue  and 
budget  debate.  •  do  least  mischief.     At  present  Lloyd-George's 

Left  to  his  own  mother  w^'t  to  devise  ex-    budget  holds  the  field, 
pedients    for    raising    the    necessary    funds,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

jLloyd-George  began  by  reducing  the  sinking 

fund  by  £3,000.000  a  year.  This  still  leaves  The  House  of  Commons  on  June  30  had 
nearly  seven  millions  available  for  paying  off  only  succeeded  in  disposing  of  the  first  clause 
the  debt  over  and  above  the  interest  of  £18,-  of  a  Finance  bill  which  contains  seventy- 
000,000  on  a  national  debt  of  £696,000,000.    eight  clauses.     Five  and  a  half  sittings  were 
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devoted  to  that  first  clause,  which  at  last 
was  only  thrust  through  hy  the  use  of  the 
closure. 

The  chief  features  of  the  land  proposals 
are  these : 

Increment  dut\-  of  20  per  cent,  on  increase  of 
value  on  land.     Estimated  yield,  £50,000. 

Reversion  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  benefit  ac- 
cruing from  terminations  of  lease.  Estimated 
yield,  iioo.ooo. 

Duty  of  ^d.  in  the  £  on  capital  value  of  unde- 
veloped land  and  ungotten  minerals.  Estimated 
yield,  £350,000. 

The  case  in  favor  of  giving  the  community 
a  share  in  the  unearned  increment  of  land 
was  first  advocated  by  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
first  acted  upon  by  the  city  of  Frankfort. 

WTien  the  market  value  of  land  increases 
without  effort  or  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
the  owner,  the  budget  declares  that  he  must 
compensate  in  some  measure  the  society 
whose  progress  has  brought  him  gain.  One- 
half  of  the  receipts  of  the  tax  go  to  the 
locality  and  one-half  to  the  imperial  Treas- 
ury. The  bill  is  not  to  disturb  the  existing 
contracts,  and  the  increment  value  is  defined 
as  "  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the  site 
value  of  the  land  on  the  occasion  on  which 
increment  value  duty  becomes  due  exceeds 
the  original  site  value."  The  site  value  does 
not  include  any  part  of  the  value  attributable 
to  the  value  of  buildings  or  structures,  good- 
will, or  any  other  matter  personal  to  the  oc- 
cupier or  owner.  This  will  necessitate  re- 
turns from  ever\-  owner  of  land  of  the  total 
value  and  the  site  value  of  his  land,  and  from 
this  return  all  increment  in  the  future  will 
be  calculated. 

THE  NEW  INCOME  TAX. 

Mr,  Lloyd-George  thus  explains  his  pro- 
posals as  to  the  increase  in  the  income  tax : 

I  proposed  that  the  rates  upon  earned  income 
in  the  case  of  persons  whose  total  income  does 
not  exceed  £3000  should  remain  as  at  present,^ 
namely,  gd.  in  the  pound  up  to  £2000  and  is.  in 
the  pound  between  £2000  and  £3000.  In  respect 
of  all  oth^r  incomes  now  liable  to  the  is.  rate  I 
propose  to  raise  the  rate  from  is.  to  is.  2d. 

In  addition  to  this  he  proposes  to  levy  a 

super-tax  of  sixpence  in  the  pound : 

I  propose  to  limit  the  tax  to  incomes  exceeding 
£5000,  and  to  levy  it  upon  the  amount  by  which 
such  incomes  exceed  £3000,  and  at  the  rate  of 
6d.  in  the  pound  upon  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
cess. An  income  of  £5001  will  thus  pay  in  super- 
tax 6d.  in  the  pound  on  £2001,  the  equivalent  of 
an  addition  to  the  existing  income  tax  on  the 
whole  income  of  rather  less  than  2j/2d.  in  the 
pound,  and  an  income  of  £6000  the  equivalent 
of  an  additional  3d.  The  equivalent  of  an  extra 
4d.  on  the  whole  income  (or  a  total  income  tax 


of  IS.  6d.  in  the  pound)  will  only  be  reached 
when  the  total  income  amounts  to  £9000,  and 
the  equivalent  of  an  extra  5d.  only  when  the 
total  income  amounts  to  £18,000.  Assessments 
to  the  new  ta.x  will  be  based  upon  the  returns 
of  total  income  from  all  sources  which  will  be 
required  from  persons  assessable. 

The  amount  of  income  liable  to  super-tax 
would  be  90  millions. 

THE   NEW  DE.ATH   DUTIES. 

When  he  came  to  deal  with  the  death 
duties  Lloyd-George  said : 

The  estate  duties  upon  small  estates,  of  which 
the  net  principal  value  does  not  exceed  £5000, 
will  remain  at  i,  2,  or  3  per  cent.,  according  to 
value,  as  at  present;  but  between  £5000  and 
£1,000,000  I  propose  to  shorten  the  steps  and 
steepen  the  graduation.  I  do  not  propose  to 
increase  the  maximum  of  15  per  cent.,  but  I  pro- 
pose that  it  should  be  reached  at  £1,000,000,  in- 
stead of  £3,000,000.  Under  the  new  scale  estates 
from  £5000  to  £10,000  will  pay  4  per  cent.,  and 
those  from  £10,000  to  £25,000,  5  per  cent.  The 
next  step  will  be  £20,000  to  £40,000,  and  the  rate 
6  per  cent. ;  the  next,  £40,000  to  £70,000,  with  7 
per  cent. ;  while  estates  of  £70,000  to  £100,000 
will  pay  8  per  cent. ;  from  £100,000  to  £150,000, 
9  per  cent. ;  from  £150,000  to  £200,000,  10  per 
cent.;  from  £200,000  to  £400.000,  11  per  cent.; 
from  £400,000  to  £600,000,  12  per  cent.;  from 
£600.000  to  £800,000,  13  per  cent. ;  from  £800,000 
to  £1,000,000,  14  per  cent.;  and  above  £1,000,000, 
15  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  of  the  estate. 

The  net  effect  of  all  this  taxation  will  be 
to  compel  owners  of  great  estates  to  break 
up  their  holdings. 

THE    NEW    TAXES   ON    THE    CONSUMER. 

The  only  new  taxes  on  the  consumer  are 
those  which  are  imposed  on  tobacco  and 
spirits.  He  claps  eightpence  a  pound  on  to- 
bacco, which  works  out  at  an  extra  half- 
penny an  ounce  for  the  smoker.  The  duty 
on  spirits  is  raised  from  lis.  per  gallon  to 
14s.  9d.  A  halfpenny  a  glass  on  whiskey 
more  than  covers  that.  The  imposition  of 
higher  license  duties  to  the  tune  of  two  mil- 
lions a  year  is  more  than  set  off  by  an  in- 
crease of  a  halfpenny  per  glass  in  the  price  of 
beer. 

The  tax  on  petrol  is  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  roads  used  by  motors.  The 
tax  on  stamp  transfers  is  bad  on  principle, 
but  lucrative  in  practice. 

On  the  whole,  Lloyd-George  has  faced  a 
ver}^  difficult  problem  with  courage  and  re- 
source. He  has  a  long  battle  before  him. 
The  coalesced  forces  of  great  wealth  are 
strongly  intrenched.  But  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  finance  by  the  Commons  bars  out  the 
medley  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Lloyd-George  commands 
a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one. 


THE  SERIOUS   CONDITION   OF   GER- 
MANY'S FINANCES. 

BY  FREDERIC  AUSTIN  OGG. 


A  CONSOLIDATED  imperial  debt  of 
**■  4,233,500,000  marks*  (more  than 
one  billion  of  dollars),  involving  an  annual 
interest  charge  of  147,700,000  marks;  a  defi- 
cit of  184,800,000  marks  in  a  twelve- 
month of  profound  peace,  with  the  certain 
prospect  of  a  shortage  yet  larger  in  the  year 
to  come ;  the  floating  of  a  loan  of  320,000,- 
000  marks,  in  part  at  the  remarkable  rate 
of  4  per  cent. ;  a  summary  call  from  the 
government  for  increased  taxation  to  pro- 
duce an  additional  revenue  of  500,000,000 
marks  per  year, — these  are  some  of  the  big 
facts  in  the  present-day  financial  situation  of 
the  most  militant  and  the  most  progressive 
nation  of  Europe.  They  are  not  accidents. 
They  are  not  the  fruits  of  w'astefulness  or 
corruption.  They  are  merely  the  inevitable 
concomitants  of  an  attempt  to  launch,  in  an 
era  of  unparalleled  international  prodigality, 
a  new  and  preponderating  world-power. 

The  external  aspects  of  the  thirty-eight 
years  of  daring  enterprise  that  has  brought 
the  German  Empire  to  the  dubious  pass  in 
which  it  to-day  finds  itself  are  familiar 
enough  to  everybody.  In  1871  the  Empire 
possessed  no  navy  worthy  of  the  name ;  to- 
day the  Kaiser's  fleet  ranks  second  among  the 
admiralties  of  Europe,  and  every  move  at 
aggrandizement  is  watched  apprehensively 
by  the  premier  naval  power  of  the  world. 
In  1 87 1  Germany  boasted  not  one  square 
mile  of  outlying  territory ;  to-day  she  is  the 
mistress  of  a  colonial  empire  comprising  aa 
estimated  extent  of  1,027,820  square  miles 
(two-thirds  the  area  of  China)  and  a  popu- 
lation of  above  twelve  millions.  The  Em- 
pire maintains  an  army  which  is  universally 
recognized  as  the  world's  most  splendid  fight- 
ing machine.  It  has  built  up  an  elaborate 
and  costly  system  whereby  it  insures  its  citi- 
zens against  sickness,  accident,  unemploy- 
ment, old  age,  and  invalidity.  It  carries  a 
formidable  civil  and  military  pension  roll. 
And  it  has  developed  one  of  the  most  highly 
specialized  corps  of  civil-service  officials  in 
the  world. 

•  The  German  mark  is  eciuivalent  to  about  24  cents 
in  United  States  currency. 


The  departure  from  the  comparative  fru- 
gality of  the  early  days  came  about  1885, 
when  Germany  for  the  first  time  went  over 
definitely  to  a  policy  of  colonial  and  naval 
aggrandizement.  By  1888  the  yearly  ex- 
penditure had  risen  to  740,000,000  marks; 
by  1898,  to  1,380,000,000.  In  the  decade 
1 899- 1 908  it  rose  to  2,432,000,000.  And 
the  budget  for  the  current  year  contemplated 
originally  an  outlay  of  2,865,400,000  marks. 
During  the  twenty  years  from  1888  to  1908, 
while  the  population  of  the  Empire  was  in- 
creasing by  30  per  cent.,  the  imperial  budget 
was  augmented  by  230  per  cent.  Part  of  this 
vast  increase  has  been  occasioned,  of  course, 
by  the  extension  of  the  civil  service  and  other 
inevitable  demands  of  the  sort,  but  a  very 
large  share  of  it  has  been  in  behalf  of  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  colonies. 

THE  BUDGET  TRIPLED  IX   TWENTY  YEARS. 

The  navy,  which  in  1888  cost  53,000,000 
marks,  in  1890  cost  130,000,000;  in  1900, 
somewhat  under  200,000,000;  in  1908,  330,- 
000,000;  the  budget  for  1909  stipulates  41 1,- 
400,000;  and  from  now  until  191 7,  under 
current  estimates,  the  establishment  will  in- 
volve an  annual  outlay  of  more  than  400,- 
000,000  marks.  The  colonies,  which  twen- 
ty-five years  ago  did  not  appear  in  the  budget 
at  all,  cost,  in  1898,  12,000,000  marks;  in 
1902-1907,  an  average  of  50,000,000;  and 
in  1908,  65,000,000.  And  yet  for  every 
mark  expended  on  the  navy  almost  four  are 
expended  upon  the  army,  and  seventeen  or 
eighteen  for  every  one  expended  on  the 
colonies.  In  1 886-1 890  the  annual  outlay  for 
the  military  establishment  was  376,000,000 
marks;  between  1904  and  1908  it  rose  from 
647,400,000  to  854,300,000. 

There  has  been  likewise  a  heavy  increase 
in  accessory  expenditures,  as,  for  example, 
the  outlay  for  military  and  naval  pensions, 
which  in  1888  was  25,600,000  marks,  but  in 
1908  had  risen  to  115,100,000.  Since  1898 
Germany  has  increased  her  expenditure  on 
her  army  and  navy  together  25  per  cent, 
more  than  has  Great  Britain.  The  total  an- 
nual cost  of  her  land  and  sea  defense  is  now 
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977,400,000  marks,  without  taking  account 
of  the  600,000  to  700,000  able-bodied  men 
who  are  kept  from  profitable  employment, 
representing  in  productive  capacity  as  much 
as  1,500,000,000  marks  per  year.  Such  has 
come  to  be  the  scale  on  which  the  Empire 
carries  out  its  constitutional  obligation  to  the 
German  people  to  assure  them  a  fair  measure 
of  security  nach  aussen. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  FEDERAL   SYSTEM. 

For  the  meeting  of  these  soaring  expendi- 
tures the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  im- 
perial government  have  proved  increasingly 
inadequate.  The  initial  difficulty  may  be  said 
to  lie  in  the  federal  character  of  the  Empire 
itself  and  in  the  fiscal  system  established  by 
the  imperial  constitution.  The  idea  which 
dominated  the  founders  in  1871  was  that 
the  function  of  the  Empire  was  to  be  pri- 
marily that  of  defense  rather  than  that  of 
administration,  and  that  the  largest  possible 
measure  of  financial  independence  should  be 
left  to  the  federated  states;  from  which  it 
followed  that  the  revenues  and  resources  of 
the  imperial  government  were  to  be  main- 
tained on  a  comparatively  modest  scale.  Ar- 
ticles 35  and  49  of  the  constitution  gave 
over  to  the  Empire  simply  the  funds  accruing 
from  import  duties,  taxes  on  the  consumption 
of  salt,  tobacco,  brandy,  beer,  and  sugar,  and 
receipts  from  posts  and  telegraphs,  and  in 
Article  70  it  was  stipulated  that  when  the 
income  from  these  sources  should  prove  in- 
adequate the  deficiency  should  be  made  up 
by  matrikularbeitrage ,  or  assessments  upon 
the  federated  states,  levied  in  proportion 
to  population. 

It  did  not  require  many  years  to  demon- 
strate the  insufficiency  of  this  system.  As 
the  stability  of  the  new  order  became  as- 
sured the  field  of  imperial  operations  tended 
inevitably  to  expand,  with  the  result  that 
the  revenue  of  something  like  350,000,000 
marks  which  had  been  quite  satisfactory  in 
1871  soon  needed  to  be  greatly  increased. 
Even  the  milliards  derived  from  the  French 
indemnity  did  not  avert  the  early  necessity 
for  a  larger  income,  and  in  1876  the  govern- 
ment began  to  borrow.  The  borrowings  at 
first  were  small  and  they  were  applied  to  rail- 
road expansion  and  other  productive  ends, 
but  subsequently,  especially  during  the  years 
1 887-1 894,  the  government  fell  into  the 
habit  of  negotiating  heavy  loans  without  ad- 
hering to  any  established  rule,  and  of  using 
the  easily  acquired  funds  for  expenditures 
which  should  have  been  provided  for  out  of 


the  regular  revenues,  a  habit  which  is  caus- 
ing much  of  the  present  financial  troubles. 

GERMANY  BECOMES   A  PROTECTIONIST 
NATION. 

In  1879,  moved  in  part  by  a  desire  to  give 
the  Empire  a  larger  measure  of  financial  in- 
dependence, Bismarck  proposed  and  secured 
the  enactment  of  the  great  tariff  measure 
which  swung  Germany  over  almost  at  a 
stroke  to  the  present  regime  of  protection- 
ism. Bismarck's  idea  was  to  relieve  the  gov- 
ernment of  its  dependence  upon  the  states  for 
the  3'early  matriculars  by  providing  it  with 
a  more  abundant  revenue  of  its  own ;  but  the 
so-called  Franckenstein  clause  of  the  tariff 
act  in  a  measure  defeated  this  purpose  by 
stipulating  that  the  Empire  should  each  year 
distribute  among  the  states  any  amount  in 
excess  of  130,000.000  marks  accruing  from 
the  new  tariff  rates  and  from  the  increased 
excise  on  tobacco  which  was  at  the  same 
time  provided  for. 

This  arrangement  introduced  into  Ger- 
man finance  a  new  element  of  complication, 
for  thereafter  it  became  necessary  not  merely 
for  the  states  to  pay  over  to  the  Empire  the 
matricular  contributions  which  from  time  to 
time  were  levied  upon  them,  but  also  for  the 
Empire  to  pay  over  to  the  states  the  ucber- 
iveisungen,  or  excess-money,  arising  from  cus- 
toms and  the  tobacco  impost,  though  in  prac- 
tice the  method  early  became  that  of  simply 
striking  a  balance  between  the  two  sets  of 
obligations.  In  1879  the  ucberiveisungen 
amounted  to  8,022,056  marks  and  the  ma- 
triculars to  72,076,560.  By  1902  the  figures 
had  become  556,235,000  and  580,639,792, 
respectively. 

From  1879  until  the  present  the  principal 
reliance  of  the  Empire  has  been  the  customs 
duties,  the  yield  of  which  in  1882  was  191,- 
.500,000  marks;  in  1892,  360,000,000;  in 
1902,  477,600,000;  and  in  1906,  577,000,- 
000.  Next  in  importance  are  the  excises,  or 
the  five  great  "  consumption  taxes  "  on  salt, 
tobacco,  sugar,  beer,  and  spirits.  They  yield- 
ed, in  1872,  67,000,000  marks;  in  1882, 
150,300,000;  in  1892,  260,000,000;  in  1902, 
312,000,000;  and  in  1906,  378,200,000. 
Then  follow  the  imperial  stamp  tax  on  plaj^- 
ing-cards  and  on  various  instruments  or  doc- 
uments, yielding,  in  1908,  somewhat  over 
123,000,000  marks;  an  inheritance  tax,  yield- 
ing 41,000,000;  and  a  variety  of  remunera- 
tive undertakings,  as  railroads,  posts  and  tele- 
graphs, mints,  and  imperial  printing  works, 
yielding  113,000,000  marks.     Beyond  these, 
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the  only  important  resource  is  the  matricular 
contributions  by  the  individual  states. 

DEBTS   OF    EMPIRE,    STATES,   AND  CITIES. 

An  inevitable  result  of  the  growing  dis- 
parity between  expenditures  and  receipts  has 
been  the  plunj!;in,u  of  the  nation  into  em- 
barrassing indebtedness.  As  late  as  1885,  on 
the  eve  of  the  naval  and  colonial  era,  the  im- 
perial debt  was  only  410,000,000  marks,  but 
by  1 89 1  it  had  risen  to  1,317,800,000;  by 
1901,  to  2,395,700,000;  and  by  December 
I,  1908,  to  4,233,500,000.  Besides  the  im- 
perial debt  there  are  the  debts  of  the  states, 
which  in  1908  amounted  to  14,362,400,000 
marks,  and  those  of  the  municipalities,  which 
at  the  same  date  stood  at  5,295,700,000 
marks.  Between  1901  and  1906  the  debt  of 
Prussia  increased  by  11.7  per  cent.;  that  of 
Saxony  by  13.4;  that  of  Bavaria  by  25.2; 
that  of  Baden  by  33.8.  The  aggregate  of 
imperial,  state,  and  municipal  indebtedness 
has  risen  during  the  past  twenty-seven  years 
by  the  sum  of  13,300,000,000  marks. 

On  the  whole,  the  state  and  municipal 
debts  afford  small  ground  for  concern,  since 
they  represent  almost  exclusively  the  place- 
ment of  capital  in  railroads,  mines,  forests, 
industrial  establishments,  and  other  more  or 
less  productiv'e  enterprises.  Something  like 
half  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Empire  is 
similarly  placed,  but  the  other  half  is  utterly 
unproductive  and  the  disquieting  feature  of 
the  situation  is  that  the  unproductive  ex- 
penditures of  the  Kaiser's  government  are 
tending  more  and  more  to  be  covered,  not  by 
current  receipts,  but  by  loans. 

THE  LAST  GERMAN-PRUSSIAN  LOAN. 

The  character  of  these  loans,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  are  floated, 
have  been  brought  afresh  to  the  attention  of 
the  financial  world  by  the  flotation  which  the 
Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  jointly 
negotiated  during  the  past  spring.  Prussia 
is  no  less  frequently  in  need  of  additional 
funds  than  is  the  Empire,  and  the  custom 
has  regularly  been  to  float  a  Prussian  and 
an  imperial  loan  by  the  same  operation.  In 
his  report  to  the  Diet  early  in  Januar}'  the 
Prussian  Finance  Minister,  Baron  von 
Rheinbaben,  showed  that  the  year  1907 
closed  with  a  deficit  of  71,800,000  marks, 
that  1908  would  exhibit  a  shortage  of  at 
least  165,000,000,  and  that  the  estimates 
for  1909  contemplated  another  deficiency  of 
156,000,000,  on  account,  principally,  of  nec- 
essary increases   in  official  salaries,   the  ma- 


tricular demands  of  the  Empire,  and  a  fall- 
ing-of?  in  the  customs  and  in  the  imperial 
railway  receipts. 

■  To  meet  these  amounts,  and  to  enable  the 
state  to  prosecute  its  varied  economic  ac- 
tivities, it  was  determined  that  a  loan  should 
be  floated  aggregating  480,000,000  marks. 
The  Empire,  in  turn,  fixed  the  amount  that 
it  must  have,  in  advance  of  any  possible  re- 
turns from  new  taxation,  at  320,000,000 
marks.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  ef- 
fected for  a  loan  of  800,000,000  marks.  Ac- 
cording to  invariable  practice,  the  loan  was 
floated  through  the  intermediary  of  a  kon- 
sortium  of  banks  and  firms  in  the  leading 
cities  of  the  Empire,  comprising,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  Deutsche  Bank,  the  Disconto- 
Gesellschaft,  the  Dresdner  Bank,  the  Ber- 
liner Handels-Gesellschaft,  and  nine  other 
Berlin  houses,  the  Norddeutsche  Bank,  the 
Vereinsbank,  and  two  other  banks  of  Ham- 
burg, two  houses  in  Frankfort,  two  in  Mu- 
nich, and  one  each  in  Cologne,  Nuremberg, 
Mannheim,  Stuttgart,  Posen,  and  Leipzig. 

In  the  prolonged  conferences  which  were 
held  between  the  bankers  and  the  represent- 
atives of  the  government  the  latter  stood  out 
for  a  3>^  per  cent,  issue,  the  former  for  a  4 
per  cent.  It  was  claimed  by  the  bankers 
that  w^hile  the  average  German  investor  is 
very  favorably  inclined  toward  government 
securities  he  expects  to  receive  more  than 
31/2  per  cent,  on  his  money,  and  will  with- 
hold his  savings  for  investment  in  industrial 
enterprises  unless  a  rate  of  approximately  4 
per  cent,  is  guaranteed  him.  The  govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  a  low  denomination  in  the  interest 
of  German  credit  and  of  the  tax-payer.  The 
outcome  was  a  compromise  whereby  half  of 
both  the  imperial  and  the  Prussian  loan  was 
to  be  issued  at  3^  per  cent,  and  the  other 
half  at  4  per  cent.,  both  to  be  irredeemable 
until  191 8.     The  issue  took  place  on  May  3. 

THE  INTEREST  RATE. 

It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  of 
the  4,233,500,000  marks  of  imperial  indebt- 
edness, December  i,  1908,  1,783,000,000 
marks  bears  interest  at  3  per  cent.;  1,860,- 
000,000  marks,  together  with  20,000,000  in 
treasury  bonds,  at  3>^  per  cent. ;  and  250,- 
000,000  marks,  with  340,000,000  in  treas- 
ury bonds,  at  4  per  cent.  The  mean  rate 
upon  the  entire  imperial  debt  at  the  date 
mentioned  was  3.54  per  cent.  Future  loans 
are  likely  to  be  predominantly  in  the  form 
of  4  per  cents.     Of  the  8,770,000,000-mark 
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indebtedness  of  Prussia  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  year,  1,616,000,000  marks  was  at  3 
per  cent.;  5,895,000,000  at  zYi  per  cent.; 
and  610,000,000  at  4  per  cent. 

In  January,  1908,  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment issued  a  4  per  cent,  loan  at  983^^,  to  be 
reduced  to  3^  per  cent,  after  191 8,  and  to 
ZYi  per  cent,  after  1923,  but  it  proved  highly 
unpopular.  In  April  the  imperial  and  Prus- 
sian Governments  issued  650,000,000  marks 
in  4  per  cents,  at  99.30.  So  that,  although 
Italy,  for  example,  even  after  the  Sicilian  dis- 
aster, could  float  a  ^V^  per  cent,  loan  at  102, 
the  disordered  state  of  German  finances  and 
the  superior  opportunities  for  industrial  in- 
vestment may  be  expected  to  continue  to  force 
normally  a  4  per  cent,  rate  in  the  Empire. 
The  4  per  cents,  of  the  recent  loan  were 
taken  over  by  the  bankers  at  102  and  issued 
to  the  public  at  102.70,  while  the  3K'  per 
cents,  were  taken  over  at  94.80  and  issued 
to  the  public  at  95.60. 

THE   LOAN   REMAINS   IN  GERMAN    HANDS. 

German  loans  are  expected  normally  to  be 
taken  up  very  largely  by  German  investors, 
and  it  was  not  planned  to  bring  out  any  por- 
tion of  the  800,000,000  marks  in  London  or 
Paris.  Berlin  and  Hamburg  bankers  made 
some  effort  to  attract  subscriptions  in  Lon- 
don, but  as  the  loan  is  so  vitally  connected  in 
the  Englishman's  mind  with  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  German  naval  power  small  results 
were  expected  and  practically  none  were  real- 
ized. There  were  some  tenders  from  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  and  relatively  larger  ones 
from  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland, 
but  the  new  indebtedness,  like  the  old,  re- 
mains almost  exclusively  in  German  hands. 
At  home  the  issue  was  well  received,  though 
by  reason  of  the  multiplicity  of  recent  loans, 
— imperial,  state,  and  municipal, — and  be- 
cause there  is  not  at  present  a  great  deal  of 
unemployed  money  in  the  Empire,  the  gov- 
ernment had  to  content  itself  with  seeing 
the  amount  subscribed  a  little  less  than  twice 
over.  Of  the  new  securities,  the  sum  of  490,- 
000,000  marks  was  allotted  to  subscribers 
who  undertook  not  to  part  with  their  hold- 
ings before  March  next. 

Germany's  financial  Gibraltar. 

For  the  floating  of  loans  and  the  handling 
of  securities  the  imperial  government  pos- 
sesses every  facility  in  the  admirable  Ger- 
man banking  system.  The  system  dates  from 
the  great  banking  act  of  1876.  During  the 
first  years  of  the  Empire  there  existed  many 


scores  of  banking  institutions  which  enjoyed 
a  practically  unlimited  privilege  of  issuing 
notes.  The  consequence  was  an  intolerable 
diversity  of  issues.  The  demand  for  unifica- 
tion culminated,  in  the  act  of  1876,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Reichsbank,  or  Bank  of 
the  Empire.  Capital  for  the  new  foundation 
was  supplied  entirely  by  private  individuals, 
but  the  Bank  itself  was  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate surveillance  of  the  government,  and 
between  the  two  there  have  regularly  been 
the  closest  relations.  The  Reichsbank  has 
served  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  cre- 
ated, and  it  is  to-day  the  veritable  Gibraltar 
of  German  finance.  In  1876  it  had  206 
branches;  in  1905,  442.  Of  1,484,000,000 
marks  in  circulating  bank  notes  in  1905, 
1,336,000,000  represented  the  issues  of  the 
Reichsbank.  The  net  earnings  of  the  insti- 
tution in  igo8  were  37,020,000  marks,  as 
compared  with  52,300,000  marks  in  the  more 
nearly  normal  year  of  1907.  The  rate  of 
dividend  in  1908  was  7.77;  in  1907,  9.89. 

The  Bank  act  will  expire  on  January  1, 
1911,  and  during  the  past  winter  the  govern- 
ment prepared  and  submitted  a  bill  for  the 
renewal  of  the  measure  for  another  period 
of  ten  3'ears.  At  the  date  of  writing  the  bill 
had  not  passed  the  Reichstag,  but  there  is 
small  doubt  that  it  will  do  so.  The  legal 
basis  of  the  Reichsbank  is  to  remain  un- 
changed. There  is  to  be  no  increase  in  cap- 
ital, but  there  is  required  a  yearly  addition 
of  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  to  the 
reserves,  after  the  stockholders  liave  received 
a  preliminary  dividend  of  33/2  per  cent.  The 
institution  is  authorized  to  issue  a  larger 
amount  of  untaxed  notes  not  covered  by  the 
stock  of  cash,  and  at  last  the  legal-tender 
quality  is  to  be  given  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
(such  as  is  possessed  by  the  issues  of  the 
banks  of  England,  France,  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary), though  this  will  have  no  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  business  practice  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  because  the  Bank's  notes  have 
long  been  received  quite  as  readily  as  gold. 

no  falling  off  in  bank  deposits. 

Germany  shared  in  the  world-wide  busi- 
ness depression  of  1 908,  and  the  year  was  dis- 
tinctly one  of  cheap  money.  Through  the 
year  the  open-market  rate  of  discount  at  Ber- 
lin averaged  only  3.53  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  5.12  per  cent,  during  the  trade 
boom  year  1907.  The  ease  of  money  was 
due,  it  is  true,  not  merely  to  the  relaxation  of 
business,  but  also  to  the  successful  propa- 
ganda carried  on  by  the  bankers,  backed  by 
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the  state  and  communal  authorities,  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  checks  and  banking;;  facili- 
ties, so  that  very  much  more  business  is  now 
transacted  in  Cjermany  without  the  use  of 
money  than  was  the  case  four  or  five  jears 
ago.  It  was  expected  that  the  earnings  of 
banks  would  fall  ol^  materially  from  the  lofty 
figures  of  1907,  but  the  stockholders  were 
agreeably  surprised.  The  net  profits  of  the 
thirteen  leading  joint-stock  banks  (headed  by 
the  Deutsche  Bank  at  Berlin)  in  1908  were 
144,920,000  marks,  whereas  in  1907  the  fig- 
ure was  but  143,620,000.  Rates  of  dividend 
ranged  from  5.5  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent., 
and  in  only  one  case  was  there  a  decrease. 
In  the  same  period  twenty-six  leading  Brit- 
ish banks  fell  off  in  their  profits  by  a  sum 
equivalent  to  22,258,280  marks. 

In  Germany  there  was  no  counterpart  of 
the  great  Leipzig  Bank  failure  during  the  de- 
pression of  1901 -1 902.  Indeed,  there  were 
no  failures  at  all,  except  local  and  unimpor- 
tant ones.  Broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
German  people  do  not  carry  their  money  to 
banks  in  anything  like  the  degree  common  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  Yet  in 
1908  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  de- 
posits. At  the  close  of  1907  the  thirteen 
great  joint-stock  banks  showed  deposits  of 
3,883,880,000  marks;  at  the  close  of  1908 
their  deposits  amounted  to  4,140,000,000 
marks.  All  of  these  banks  pay  interest  on 
deposits.  In  1908  the  rates  fell  so  low  that 
it  was  supposed  that  deposits  would  be  largely 
withdrawn  for  investment  in  securities.  That 
they  were  not  proved  another  of  the  sur- 
prises of  the  year  in  German  finance. 

FINANCING    NEW    ENTERPRISES. 

Not  that  1908  was  in  Germany  a  period 
of  meager  investments.  It  was  indeed  a 
year  of  heavy  business  in  new  flotations.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  aggregate  of  new  stocks 
and  bonds  brought  out  reached  the  sum  of 
3,110,000,000  marks,  as  against  but  1,898,- 
000,000  in  1907.  The  demand  for  new  in- 
vestments was  heavier  and  the  general  trend 
of  prices  of  bonds  was  upward  throughout 
the  year.  These  conditions  were  carried  over 
into  1909.  The  March  returns  of  the  stamp 
tax,  for  example,  show  almost  unprecedented 
activity  in  the  issue  and  listing  of  new  securi- 
ties, and  the  investments  for  the  month  (ag- 
gregating 122,660.000  marks)  were  the 
heaviest  since  April,  1907. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  experts  that,  while 
the  financing  of  Germany's  home  enterprises 
will    long  continue    to   absorb   most   of   the 


available  capital  of  the  Empire,  ensuing  years 
will  witness  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
placement  of  German  capital  abroad.  An 
illustration  of  the  tendency  was  the  scramble 
to  subscribe  for  60,000,000  marks  of  Russian 
4/ J  per  cent,  railway  bonds  early  in  the 
present  year.  The  tenders  for  the  issue  were 
so  heavy  that  subscribers  were  allotted  less 
than  I  per  cent,  on  their  applications.  At  the 
beginning  of  1906  the  total  of  German  in- 
vestments abroad  was  20,000,000,000  marks, 
when  for  France  the  figure  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  30,000,000,000,  and  for  England, 
50,000,000,000.  Of  the  German  20,000,- 
000,000,  about  9,000,000,000,  or  upward  of 
half,  were  placed  in  countries  across  seas, 
— 3,000,000,000  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  another  3,000,000,000  in  South 
America,  1,200,000,000  in  Central  America, 
and  1,350,000,000  in  Africa. 

REFORMING  THE   FINANCIAL  SYSTEM. 

An  enterprising,  patriotic,  well-to-do  peo- 
ple, at  the  flood-tide  of  national  prosperity, 
— this  is  one  aspect  of  the  situation  presented 
by  the  Germany  of  to-day.  An  antiquated 
imperial  fiscal  system,  with  steadily  growing 
expenditures,  deficits,  and  debts,— this  is  the 
other  side  of  the  picture.  The  logical  thing 
to  expect  would  be  a  grand  attempt  to  har- 
monize the  discordant  conditions  here  in- 
volved, and  that  is  precisely  the  task  with 
which  the  Kaiser's  government  is  busy  to-day 
and  has  been  busy  for  upward  of  a  decade. 

The  crusade  for  the  reform  of  the  public 
finances  which  during  recent  months  has  been 
stirring  the  Empire  to  the  depths  had  its 
origin  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  great 
navy  bill  of  1900.  Its  primary  aim  has  been 
to  increase  the  imperial  revenues  through  a 
revised  scheme  of  taxation,  but  it  has  con- 
templated also  a  thoroughgoing  regeneration 
of  the  fiscal  system,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  relations  of  the  Empire  with  the  fed- 
erated states. 

The  first  definite  attempt  at  reform  was 
made  in  1902,  when  the  Reichstag  was 
brought  to  the  point  of  patching  up  the  rev- 
enue system ;  but  the  relief  was  only  tempo- 
rary, and  in  1903  and  1904  the  government 
was  obliged  to  borrow  82,040,000  marks  sim- 
ply to  cover  ordinary  expenditures.  "  I  can- 
not conceal  from  you."  declared  Baron  von 
Stengel,  Minister  of  Finance,  to  the  Reich- 
stag in  December,  1904,  "  that  the  prospect  is 
a  very  dismal  one,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  quite  frankly  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  go  on  in  the  way  we  are  doing," 
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Another  effort  at  reform,  in  1906,  met 
with  a  larger  measure  of  success.  By  an  act 
of  June  3  of  that  year  two  significant  steps 
were  taken  in  the  direction  of  financial  re- 
organization, and  at  the  same  time  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Empire  were  appreciably  in- 
creased. For  one  thing,  a  definite  program 
was  mapped  out  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt  and  the  utterly  erratic  policy  of  the  Em- 
pire in  this  most  essential  matter  was  brought 
to  an  end.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  en- 
acted that  the  matricular  contributions  by 
the  states  must  not  in  any  year  exceed  forty 
pfennigs  per  capita,  which  meant  a  maximum 
of  about  24,000,000  marks  for  the  Empire. 

The  ueberiveisungen  were  retained  and  the 
matriculars  (long  regarded  as  but  a  tempo- 
rary expedient)  were  given  essentially  the 
character  of  a  permanent  imperial  revenue, 
so  that  the  progress  made  toward  the  emi- 
nently desirable  disentanglement  of  imperial 
and  state  finances  was  not  great;  still,  the 
problem  was  at  least  faced  more  squarely 
than  ever  before.  To  meet  the  government's 
demand  for  additional  revenue  the  excise  on 
beer  was  increased,  a  customs  duty  and  also 
an  excise  was  laid  on  cigarettes,  a  tax  was  im- 
posed on  certain  inheritances,  on  railway 
tickets,  and  on  automobiles,  and  local  postal 
rates  were  appreciably  increased.  Still,  the 
230,000,000  marks  asked  for  dwindled  to 
172,000,000;  and,  indeed,  in  1907  the  re- 
turn from  these  various  items  was  only  1 1 1  ,- 
000,000.  Deficits  continued  to  pile  up  pretty 
much  as  before,  culminating  in  that  of  204,- 
000,000  marks  in  1 907. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago  the  gov- 
ernment began  the  planning  of  another  at- 
tempt at  reform,  to  be  undertaken  during  the 
session  of  the  Reichstag  extending  through 
the  winter  of  1908- 1909.  When,  accord- 
ingly, the  deputies  assembled  last  November 
they  were  confronted,  at  the  hand  of  the  Im- 
perial Minister .  of  Finance,  Herr  Sydow, 
with  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  fiscal 
situation,  from  which  stood  out  in  startling 
relief  the  assurance  of  a  1 50,000,000-mark 
deficit  in  1908  and  of  successive  deficits,  dur- 
ing 1 909-1 9 1 3,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
282,000,000  to  457,000.000  marks,  even 
though  there  were  included  in  these  calcula- 
tions only  the  reduction  of  the  debt  and 
other  projects  of  expenditure  which  the 
Reichstag  is  already  on  record  as  approving. 
At  the  strategic  moment,  on  the  28th  of 
November,  the  government's  program,  large- 
ly shaped  by  Herr  Sydow  himself,  was  laid 
before   the   Parliament.      After  being   given 


their  first  reading,  the  series  of  bills  was  re- 
ferred to  the  select  committee  of  the  Reich- 
stag on  Finance  Reform,  where  they  slum- 
bered until  early  in  the  present  year,  when 
they  were  brought  forth  to  become  the  storm 
center  of  one  of  the  fiercest  party  controver- 
sies in  recent  German  history. 

Much  the  larger  portion  of  the  program 
was  concerned  witk  readjustments, — especial- 
ly, of  course,  increases, — in  the  imperial  rev- 
enues, to  the  end  that  all  ordinary  expendi- 
tures may  hereafter  be  covered  by  current 
receipts,  and  not  only  that,  but  that  a  policy 
may  be  instituted  whereby,  if  it  shall  be  fol- 
lowed up,  the  general  debt  may  be  defrayed 
during  the  course  of  the  ensuing  half-century. 
The  scheme  contemplated  the  revision  of  a 
number  of  the  present  revenues,  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  few,  and  the  establishment  of  cer- 
tain new  ones.  In  the  first  place,  the  ma- 
tricular assessments  were  to  be  retained,  but, 
for  a  period  of  five  j'^ears,  the  maximum  con- 
tribution that  may  be  required  of  any  state  is 
to  be  a  sum  equal  to  eighty  pfennigs  (instead 
of  forty,  as  at  present)  per  capita  of  the 
state's  population,  and  thereafter  the  maxi- 
mum figure  for  every  quinquennium  is  to  be 
determined  by  special  imperial  enactment. 
The  ueberiveisungen,  likewise,  were  to  be 
continued,  in  the  form  given  them  by  the 
Stengel  law,  or  "  little  finance  reform,"  of 
1904, — based  no  longer  on  the  customs  and 
tobacco  impost,  but  only  on  the  alcohol  tax 
and  upon  stamp  revenues.  The  matricular 
contributions  and  the  ueberiveisungen  are  so 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  federal  char- 
acter of  the  Empire  that  their  total  abolition 
is  probably  at  this  stage  chimerical,  but  it  is 
the  judgment  of  virtually  all  students  of 
German  finance  that  no  scheme  of  fiscal  re- 
form can  be  wholly  efficacious  that  does  not 
provide  for  the  complete  independence  of  the 
Empire  from  the  states  in  affairs  of  the 
budget.  Not  only  does  the  system  in  opera- 
tion to-day  tend  constantly  to  promote  im- 
perial extravagance  at  the  expense  of  already 
overburdened  states,  but  it  introduces  an  ele- 
ment of  perpetual  uncertainty  into  the 
finances  of  these  states  which  has  more  than 
once  proved  demoralizing. 

The  government's  program  provided,  in 
the  second  place,  for  the  abolition  of  the  ex- 
tremely unpopular  tax  imposed  in  1906  upon 
railway  tickets,  and  likewise  for  the  remis- 
sion of  the  increases  made  by  the  same  legis- 
lation in  local  postal  rates.  The  tax  on  rail- 
way tickets  varies  from  five  pfennigs  to  eight 
marks,  according  to  the  class  of  service  and 
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the  cost  of  the  ticket,  but  fourth-class  tickets 
(used  ahnost  exclusively  by  workingmen) 
and  all  others  costing  less  than  sixty  pfennigs 
are  exempted,  together  with  tickets  used  in 
purely  local  and  suburban  transportation. 
Experience  has  shown  that  for  Germany  this 
sort  of  tax  is  of  questionable  utility,  though 
it  comprises  an  established  feature  of  the 
fiscal  system  of  England,  France,  Austria, 
and  Italy.  The  abandonment  of  it  in  Ger- 
many means  a  loss  of  revenue  of  approxi- 
mately 50,0CX),000  marks. 

INCREASING  THE  TAXES  ON   SPIRITS  AND 
BEER. 

The  dominant  feature  of  the  government's 
program,  however,  was  a  series  of  projects 
for  the  annual  increase  of  present  imperial 
revenues  by  sums  aggregating  upward  of 
500,000,000  marks.  These  proposals  related 
to  seven  important  imposts, — those,  namely, 
upon  alcohol,  tobacco,  beer,  wine,  successions, 
gas  and  electricity,  and  advertisements.  Con- 
cerning alcohol  the  demand  as  originally 
made  was  for  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment monopoly  of  the  wholesale  traffic  in  the 
commodity,  together  with  a  tax  estimated 
to  produce  100,000,000  marks  per  year  be- 
yond the  120,000,000  marks  already  derived 
from  this  source.  The  scheme  for  a  monop- 
oly was  abandoned  when  it  became  apparent 
that  it  could  never  be  carried  through,  but 
the  proposed  increase  in  the  spirit  tax  was 
adhered  to  rigidly. 

The  second  proposal  stipulated  an  increase 
in  the  present  impost  on  beer.  Beer  is  al- 
ready taxed  by  the  states,  rather  severely  in 
Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wiirtemburg  (although 
it  has  long  been  in  these  southern  states  that" 
the  consumption  of  the  commodity  is  great- 
est), and  a  beer  excise  has  also  been  main- 
tained by  the  Empire  since  1872.  In  igo6 
the  rate  was  increased,  though  only  half  as 
much  as  the  government  desired,  and  the 
present  annual  yield  is  75,000,000  marks. 
For  so  widely  used  a  commodity  this  sum  is 
ridiculously  small,  and  the  government's  de- 
mand to-day  is  for  an  increase  which  will 
produce  an  additional  100,000,000  marks. 
Even  at  such  a  rate  the  beer  excise  would 
still  fall  by  a  third  below  that  realized  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  proposed  tax  would  increase 
the  price  of  beer  about  2^^  pfennigs  per  liter. 
Wine  has  also  been  but  slightly  taxed  in  the 
Empire,  and  a  third  feature  of  the  govern- 
ment's program  was  an  impost  on  wine  In 
bottles  to  yield  20,000,000  marks.    The  tax 


is  a  perfectly  proper  one,  and  it  has  encoun- 
tered no  opposition  except  on  purely  tech- 
nical grounds. 

THE  TOBACCO  TAX  AND  OTHER  IMPOSTS. 

The  German  Government  has  likewise 
been  slow  to  avail  itself  of  reasonable  rev- 
enues from  tobacco.  Except  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  banderole  tax,  in  1906,  upon  cigar- 
ettes, the  fiscal  arrangements  respecting  to- 
bacco and  tobacco  products  have  not  been 
altered  since  1879.  The  cigarette  impost 
yields  to-day  15,000,000  marks  and  the  gen- 
eral tobacco  excise  but  70,000,000  more. 
The  government  is  quite  warranted  in  the 
conviction  that  in  a  country  in  which  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  tobacco  is  so  wide- 
spread as  in  Germany  such  returns  to  the 
treasury  are  needlessly  meager.  In  Germany 
these  returns  are  equivalent  to  only  1.49 
marks  per  capita,  as  against  3.87  marks  in 
the  United  States  and  6.43  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  1882,  1893,  and  1894  the  govern- 
ment sought  an  increase  in  the  tobacco  ex- 
cise, but  each  time  the  attempt  was  defeated 
by  the  tobacco-manufacturing  interests  of  the 
northern  industrial  states.  The  present  pur- 
pose is  to  raise  the  tobacco  tax  to  the  point 
where  it  will  produce  77,000,000  marks  a 
year  bej'ond  its  yield  in  1907  and  1908,  and 
to  do  it  by  imposing  an  excise  upon  the  made- 
up  bundle  of  cigars  which  will  represent  a 
burden  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  upon  the 
retail  price. 

The  fifth  proposal  was  a  tax  of  5  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  industrial  electricity,  and  of 
lighting  gas  used  for  industrial  purposes,  with 
a  maximum  to  be  fixed  beyond  which  the  tax 
on  each  shall  not  in  any  case  be  allowed  to 
go.  A  separate  scale  of  rates  was  devised  to 
apply  to  non-industrial  consumption  of  the 
two  commodities,  graduated  according  to 
styles  of  lamps  and  circumstances  of  use. 
Still  another  of  the  new  imposts  was  that 
upon  advertisements,  not  alone  such  as  are 
displayed  along  highway's  and  in  other  public 
places,  but  also  those  appearing  in  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  with  an  exemption  of 
"  want  ads,"  not  more  than  five  lines  in 
length,  relating  to  employment.  The  tax 
upon  printed  advertising  ranged  from  2  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  insertion, 

THE   PROPOSED  TAX  ON   INHERITANCES. 

Finally,  there  was  the  impost  on  inherit- 
ances. It  was  long  a  tradition  of  the  Em- 
pire that  direct  taxes  are  reserved  to  the  fed- 
erated states,  but  in  1906  the  imperial  gov- 
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ernment  invaded  the  field  by  levying  an  im- 
post upon  inheritances,  so  arranged  that  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  expected  re- 
turns (72,000,000  marks)  would  fall  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Empire  and  the  remainder 
would  be  divided  among  the  states  to  com- 
pensate them  in  some  measure  for  the  loss  of 
prerogative  they  had  suffered.  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  other  leading  European  na- 
tions have  in  late  years  vastly  increased  their 
returns  from  inheritance  taxes,  and  the  de- 
vice has  appealed  to  the  German  imperial 
government  as  too  promising  to  be  neglected. 
The  law  of  1906,  however,  has  proved  vm- 
satisfactory  because,  in  exempting  all  inherit- 
ances by  direct  heirs,  it  at  once  relieved  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of 
inheritances  from  any  measure  of  taxation  at 
all.  The  government  has,  therefore,  declared 
for  a  tax  that  will  reach  all  categories  of 
heirs  and  every  inheritance  that  amounts, 
after  all  debts  are  paid,  to  as  much  as  20,000 
marks.  The  rate  as  proposed  progresses  from 
0.5  per  cent,  to  3.4  per  cent,  (the  latter  ap- 
plying to  inheritances  of  1,000,000  marks 
and  over) ,  and  the  amount  to  be  realized  was 
put  at  97,000,000  marks. 

PROBABLE   FATE   OF  THE   GOVERNMENT'S 
PROPOSALS. 

Such  was,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  still 
is,  the  government's  program.  On  the  face 
of  things,  most  of  the  proposals  look  reason- 
able enough,  though  some,  particularly  the 
imposts  on  electricity  and  gas  used  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  are  of  questionable  ex- 
pediency. But  it  is  absolutely  assured  that 
the  program  will  not  be  carried  through  in- 
tact. The  taxes  on  gas  and  electricity,  along 
with  those  on  newspaper  and  poster  adver- 
tisements, were  voted  down  by  crushing  ma- 
jorities in  the  Finance  Reform  Committee, 
and  we  have  Chancellor  von  Billow's  word 
for  it  that  they  will  not  be  revived  during  the 
present  session.  The  beer  tax  has  been  ac- 
cepted in  committee,  and  the  tobacco  and 
wine  imposts  have  been  referred  to  sub-com- 
mittees. The  death  duties  were  rejected  in 
committee,  but  their  ultimate  fate  has  by  no 
means  been  determined. 

Before  adjourning  for  the  Easter  recess  the 
Reichstag  voted  through  the  budget  in  a 
rather  helter-skelter  fashion,  cutting  it  down 
to  2,850,000,000  marks  by  dropping  off  ap- 
proximately 10,000,000  marks  from  the  army 
appropriation  and  half  as  much  more  from 
the  estimates  for  the  postal  service.  Upon 
its    resumption    of    sittings    after   the    three 


weeks'  vacation  the  chamber  addressed  itself 
once  more,  though  somewhat  languidly,  to 
the  government's  emasculated  program  of 
fresh  taxation.  To  the  date  of  writing  (June 
I )  the  results  have  been  wholly  inconclusive. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Kaiser's  chief  ad- 
visers are  preparing  projects  to  be  submitted 
in  lieu  of  the  abandoned  imposts  on  gas,  elec- 
tricit)',  and  advertisements,  but  what  these 
are  to  be  remains  as  yet  unannounced. 

The  political  bearings  of  the  controversy 
hav'e  assumed  an  unexpectedly  striking  char- 
acter. Under  the  stress  that  has  arisen  the 
so-called  "  bloc," — the  coalition  of  Conserv- 
atives, National  Liberals,  and  Radicals 
through  Avhich  Chancellor  von  Billow  has 
heretofore  been  accustomicd  to  control  the 
Reichstag, — has  been  virtually  dissolved, 
though  whether  permanently  no  one  can  say. 
Early  in  April  the  Conservative  members  of 
the  Finance  Reform  Committee  openly  de- 
serted their  allies  on  a  vote  concerning  the 
continuance  of  preferential  treatment  of  the 
agricultural  distilleries  and  combined  with  the 
Clericals,  Poles,  and  Antisemites.  Some 
weeks  later  the  same  members  brought  for- 
ward an  Agrarian  proposal  to  levy,  in  lieu 
of  the  death  duties,  a  tax  upon  unearned  in- 
crement, applying  to  both  land  and  securities. 
The  Clericals  and  Poles  supported  the  prop- 
osition. The  government  pronounced  it  un- 
satisfactory and,  for  the  present  at  least,  quite 
impracticable.  After  a  three-days'  debate  the 
scheme  was  defeated  in  committee  by  a  tie. 

In  any  event,  the  existing  situation  illus- 
trates in  a  forceful  manner  an  inherent  weak- 
ness of  the  German  political  system.  In  Eng- 
land such  a  rebuff  as  was  administered  to  the 
•  Kaiser's  government  in  the  contemptuous  re- 
jection of  the  proposed  taxes  on  gas,  elec- 
tricity, and  advertisements  would  mean  an 
immediate  resignation  of  the  ministr3\  In 
Germany,  on  the  contrary,  so  long  as  the 
Emperor  wishes,  the  ministers  keep  up  the 
attempt  to  push  through  their  program,  even 
though,  as  in  the  present  case,  they  are  hope- 
lessly out  of  accord  with  any  party  or  affilia- 
tion of  parties  in  the  chamber  and  the  meas- 
ures they  are  insisting  upon  are  repugnant  to 
the  government's  own  adherents.  The  re- 
sult is  an  impasse  from  which  no  way  of 
escape  is  provided.  The  people  merely  look 
on  in  utter  helplessness. 

The  situation  also  emphasizes  the  essential 
unsoundness  of  the  government's  traditional 
economic  policy.  That  policy  has  involved 
the  coddling  of  Agrarian  interests,  the  shap- 
ing of  taxation  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  large 
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landholders,  who  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
f^ard  themselves  as  the  dominant  class  of  the 
Empire,  entitled  of  riiiht  to  the  privile<!;es  of 
special  le|2;islation.  The  commercial  treaties 
put  in  operation  three  years  ago  deliberately 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers 
and  the  merchants  to  those  of  the  agricul- 
turists, thout^h  the  agricultural  population  of 
the  Empire  comprises  now  less  than  29  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  When,  in  recent  months, 
the  Agrarians  refused  to  permit  the  adoption 
of  even  a  petty  legacy  tax  the  government  was 
but  reaping  the  fruits  of  its  own  folly. 

To  the  adoption  by  the  Empire  of  an  ex- 
tended policy  of  direct  taxation  there  lies  the 
almost  insuperable  obstacle  that  the  possibili- 
ties of  direct  taxes  are  already  pretty  fully 
exploited  by  the  state  and  local  governments. 
The  imperial  income  tax,  for  example,  which 
the  Social  Democrats  are  vehemently  urging, 
is  not  feasible,  because  Germans  already  pay 
two  income  taxes,  one  to  the  state  of  which 
they  are  citizens,  and  another,  a  super-tax 
for  local  purposes,  to  the  commune  in  which 
they  reside.  In  parts  of  Prussia  people  of 
middle-class  incomes  pay  to-day  under  these 
requirements  as  high  as  10  per  cent.,  and  any- 
thing more  would  be  equivalent  to  confisca- 
tion. State  and  local  fiscal  systems  are  or- 
ganized so  intimately  around  the  income  tax 
that  they  would  be  demoralized  by  the  im- 
position of  an  imperial  levy  of  the  sort.  At 
the  1908  conference  of  the  Land  Law  Re- 
form Society,  Prof.  Adolph  Wagner  proposed 
the  enactment  of  an  imperial  tax  on  unearned 
increment;  but  here  again  the  municipalities 
have  forestalled  the  Empire,  and  the  tax  on 
increased  valuations  of  land,  such  as  has  late- 
ly been  imposed  in  many  parts  of  Prussia, 
seems  likely  to  become,  along  with  the  tax 
on  incomes,  a  distinctive  feature  of  local 
rather  than  of  imperial  finance. 

The  future  of  iinperial  taxation  w^ould  ap- 
pear to  lie  distinctly  along  the  line  of  indirect 
imposts,  particularly  the  increase  of  the  pres- 
ent extremely  inadecjuate  excises.  Among 
measures  which  in  recent  weeks  have  been 
suggested  in  lieu  of  the  abandoned  imposts 
on  gas,  electricity,  and  advertisements  are  a 
tax  on  matches,  to  raise  15,000,000  marks, 
an  increase  of  the  existing  import  duties  on 
tea  and  coffee  (which,  however,  would  raise 
the  "  breakfast  table  "  issue  as  a  similar  pro- 
posal recently  did  in  the  United  States)  to 
produce  40,000,000  marks,  and  the  retention 
of  the  obnoxious  tax  on  railway  tickets.  To- 
bacco, beer,  wine,  and  spirits,  however,  clear- 
ly offer  superior  opportunities. 


GERMANY  S  GROWTH   IN   POPULATION   AND 
INDUSTRY. 

As  to  the  ability  of  the  German  people  to 
support  increased  taxation  there  has  been 
much  needless  dispute,  'i'o  be  assured  upon 
this  point  one  need  merely  glance  at  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  status  of  the  nation 
and  compare  the  burdens  of  taxation  at  pres- 
ent sustained  with  those  resting  upon  the  pop- 
ulations of  other  countries;  Since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Empire  thirty-eight  years  ago  prog- 
ress in  popidation,  industry,  and  wealth  has 
been  absolutely  unparalleled  in  Europe.  The 
increase  in  population  in  this  period  has  been 
from  slightly  over  4i,0(X),ooo  to  approxi- 
mately 63,000,000.  In  1 87 1  there  were  only 
eight  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand,  and  only  36.1  per 
cent,  of  the  people  of  the  Empire  lived  in 
urban  centers  of  over  2000  inhabitants ;  in 
1905  there  were  forty-one  cities  of  more  than 
100,000,  and  by  1900  the  percentage  of 
urban  population  had  risen  to  54.3.  Accord- 
ing to  the  recently  published  results  of  the 
occupations  census  of  1907,  the  percentage  of 
the  population  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, which  fell  from  42.5  in  1882  to  35.7  in 
1895,  stands  to-day  at  28.6,  giving  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  classes  a  preponderance 
of  almost  three  to  one. 

Since  1871  the  production  of  coal  within 
the  Empire  has  been  increased  fivefold,  that 
of  pig  iron  threefold,  and  that  of  manufac- 
tured commodities  generally  in  similar  pro- 
portions. In  1872  German  exports  amounted 
to  2,494,620,000  marks  and  imports  aggre- 
gated 3,468,480,000  marks;  in  1908,  al- 
though a  year  of  depression,  the  figures  as 
at  present  estimated  by  the  German  Statistical 
Office  are  for  exports  6,841,000,000  and  for 
imports  8,720,000,000. 

REMARKABLE   GAIN    IN   THE    NATIONAL 
;VEALTH. 

The  wealth  of  the  Empire  is  piling  up  at 
a  rate  unknown  in  any  other  of  the  principal 
European  nations.  Herr  Dernburg,  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  estimates  the  increase 
during  the  two  decades,  1884- 1904,  at  30,- 
000,000.000  marks,  and  even  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic organ  J'onvarts  accepts  the  figure 
without  protest.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  re- 
cent investigation  of  the  financial  status  of 
the  world-powers  of  to-day,  Herr  Sydow  de- 
clared that  "  those  who  say  that  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  are  wealthier  countries  than 
Germany  consider  as  still  existing  a  state  of 
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affairs  which  prevailed  in  the  past,  but  which 
scarcely  exists  in  the  present."  In  a  lately 
published  volume  upon  the  wealth  of  lead- 
ing nations  Herr  Steinmann-Bucher  affirms 
that  while  Germans  were  taught  formerly  to 
believe  that  Great  Britain's  national  wealth 
amounted  to  250,000,000,000  marks,  and 
that  of  Germany  to  200,000,000,000,  at  pres- 
ent the  figure  for  Great  Britain  is  300,000,- 
000,000  marks,  and  that  for  Germany  350,- 
000,000,000.  After  critical  examination  of 
these  estimates.  Professor  Delbriick  gives 
them  also  the  weight  of  his  authority. 

Despite  the  depressed  conditions  which 
Germany  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  1908,  every  indication  points  to  almost  un- 
paralleled prosperity  among  all  classes  of  the 
population.  The  income-tax  returns  for  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  show  for  1908  an  aggre- 
gate of  incomes  9.5  per  cent,  larger  than  that 
for  1907,  w^hich  in  turn  was  more  than  15 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  for  1906;  yet  it  is 
charged  by  Professor  Delbriick  that,  inas- 
much as  the  assessments  for  the  property  tax 
in  Prussia  are  demonstrably  only  about  two- 
thirds  what  they  should  be,  the  evasions  of 
the  weightier  income  tax  must  be  very  con- 
siderable indeed. 

THE  GERMAN  NOT  HEAVILY  TAXED. 

Despite  all  the  imposts  that  have  been 
laid  upon  articles  of  consumption,  it  has  been 
computed  by  Herr  Neumann  that  the  taxes 
and  duties  on  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  meat,  bread, 
petroleum,  tobacco,  and  fats  called  for  an 
expenditure  in  1906  of  from  4.51  per  cent,  to 
7.28  per  cent,  of  an  income  of  less  than  800 
marks,  of  3.70  to  5.12  per  cent,  of  an  income 
of  800  to  1200  marks,  and  of  2.73  to  3.76 
per  cent,  of  an  income  of  1200  to  2000  marks. 

The  German  is  to-day  less  heavily  taxed 
than  the  Englishman,  the  Frenchman,  the 
American,  or  the  Italian.  Per  capita  esti- 
mates prepared  last  year  by  the  Kaiser's  Min- 
istry of  Finance  are:  Great  Britain,  95.80 
marks;  France,  82.70;  the  United  States, 
80.80;  Italy,  48.40;  Germany,  48.17;  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 41.70.  The  disparity  between 
the  tax-burdens  of  Germany  and  Great  Brit- 
ain is  especially  notable.  Local  taxation  in 
the  latter  is  two  and  a  half  times  what  it  is 
in  the  former.  British  income  taxes  range 
from  9d.  to  is.  in  the  pound,  German  from 
yiA.  to  93^d.  The  British  tax  upon  drink 
(the  highest  in  the  world)  is  estimated  at 
17s.  5d.  per  capita;  the  German  is  4s.  5d. 
The  per  capita  for  tobacco  in  Great  Britain 
is  6s.  2d.;  in  Germany,   is.  5d.     According 


tp  the  German  Minister  of  Finance  the  Brit- 
ish inheritance  tax  is  nineteen  times  the  per 
capita  rate  of  that  established  in  Germany  in 
1906.  Germany's  national  debt  is  large,  yet 
it  imposes  a  burden  of  only  255  marks  per 
capita,  as  against  a  similar  quota  of  265  in 
Austria-Hungary,  266  in  Great  Britain,  307 
in  Italy,  and  621  in  France;  and  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  it  is  represented  by  pro- 
ductive investments  than  in  any  of  these  other 
nations. 

GERMANY  SOUND  AT  THE  CORE. 

Financial  conditions  in  Germany  to-day 
are  unsatisfactory  enough,  but  manifestly  in 
no  wise  perilous.  The  Empire  has  committed 
itself  to  gigantic  enterprises  the  cost  of  which 
was  not  so  carefully  weighed  in  the  begin- 
ning as  it  might  have  been.  A  new  and 
virile  world-power  has  been  driven  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  has  found  itself, 
as  well  as  by  the  restless  aggressiveness  of 
its  political  and  industrial  leaders,  into  paths 
of  which  the  founders  never  dreamed.  The 
consequence  has  been  deficits,  debts,  embar- 
rassment. But  never  for  a  moment  has  the 
solvency  of  the  Empire  been  in  question.  The 
federated  states  stand  constitutionally  bound 
to  maintain  it,  and  the  assets  of  these  states 
are  vastly  in  excess  of  their  liabilities.  Though 
it  is  the  professed  desire  of  the  government 
to  increase  German  credit  abroad,  that  credit 
is  already  second  to  none.  At  the  same  time, 
the  prevailing  fiscal  system  is  admittedly  an- 
tiquated and  awkward.  Everybody  would 
have  it  changed.  Ever5'body  recognizes  that 
increased  taxation  in  some  form  is  inevitable. 

Within  the  space  of  an  average  lifetime 
the  resources  and  positive  wealth  of  the 
Fatherland  have  increased  almost  beyond 
belief.  What  has  happened  is  simply  that 
the  imperial  government  which  has  propa- 
gated the  policies  that  have  given  the  Empire 
its  present  status  has  grown  weary  of  the  ef- 
fort to  make  bricks  without  straw,  and  has 
thrown  back  upon  the  nation  the  whole  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  is  at  last  ready  to  give 
to  the  modern  imperial  program  the  practical 
support  that  is  indispensable  to  its  continued 
success.  The  problem  will  be  solved,  and 
the  world  will  be  interested  in  its  solution. 
The  principal  need  of  the  hour  is  that  it  be 
lifted  out  of  the  slough  of  political  con- 
troversy in  which  it  at  present  lies  imbedded, 
and  that  it  be  dealt  with  in  the  scientific 
spirit  which  the  German  carries  ordinarily 
with  such  conspicuous  success  into  his  varied 
fields  of  enterprise. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


DOES    CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT    PREVENT 

CONVICTIONS? 


A  MONG  the  many  perspicacious  utter- 
■^  ances  of  the  hite  Henry  Ward  IJeecher 
none  was  truer  than  his  observation  that 
"  while  the  fear  of  hanging  does  not  deter 
men  from  crime  the  fear  of  inflicting  death 
deters  many  a  jury  from  finding  a  just  ver- 
dict, and  favors  the  escape  of  criminals." 
This  is  cited  by  Mr.  Maynard  Shipley  in  an 
article  in  the  American  Law  Review  for 
May-June,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pre- 
sents some  figures  and  opinions  which  tend 
to  show  that  the  sooner  capital  punishment 
is  abolished  altogether  the  sooner  justice  will 
come  into  her  own. 

The  first  State  in  the  Union  to  abolish 
(1848)  the  death  penalty  permanently  was 
Michigan  ;  and,  replying  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  results,  Governor  Austin  Blair  of  that 
State  said:  "Before  the  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty  murders  \vere  not  unfrequent, 
but  convictions  were  rarely  or  never  ob- 
tained. .  .  .  Convictions  and  punish- 
ment are  now  much  more  certain  than  be- 
fore the  change  was  made.  .  .  .  The 
reform  has  been  successfully  tried,  and  is  no 
longer  an  experiment."  For  purposes  of 
comparison,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
while  in  Michigan  the  percentage  of  convic- 
tions of  persons  indicted  for  murder  was 
28.2,  in  Massachusetts  during  the  same  pe- 
riod the  percentage  was  but  10.  Rhode 
Island,  in  1852,  enacted  a  law  limiting  the 
infliction  of  the  death  penalty  to  "  con- 
demned murderers  who  should  attack  their 
keepers " ;  and  Governor  Wye,  writing 
twelve  years  later,  said:  "My  observation 
fully  justifies  me  in  saying  that  conviction 
for  murder  is  far  more  certain  now  in  proper 
cases  than  when  death  was  the  penalty  for 
it."  According  to  Mr.  Andrew  Palm,  in 
his  work,  "  The  Penalty  of  Death,'-  the  con- 
victions in  Rhode  Island  murder  trials 
"  were  65  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  17  per 
cent,  in  Massachusetts  during  the  same  pe- 
riod." The  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  in 
Wisconsin  was  largely  due  to  "  the  extreme 
difficulty  experienced  in  securing  convictions 
in  murder  trials     ...       the  great  aver- 


sion of  many  to  the  taking  of  life  rendering 
it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  jurors  from  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. .  .  ."  Among  nine  States  Wiscon- 
sin "  showed  the  highest  proportion  of  con- 
victions to  prosecutions, — namely,  40.5  per 
cent.  During  the  same  period  (three  years) 
in  Idaho,  of  twenty-one  persons  indicted  for 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  not  a  single  one 
was  convicted  as  charged."  In  Maine, 
which  abolished  capital  punishment  in  1876, 
the  proportions  of  convictions  rose  from  15.4 
per  cent,  to  64.5  per  cent.  After  four  years 
of  abolition  the  death  penalty  was  partially 
restored  in  Colorado  in  1901,  the  jury  having 
the  right  to  "  decide  in  its  verdict  whether 
the  penalty  shall  be  life  imprisonment  or 
death  by  hanging.  .  .  .  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  law  abolishing  capital  pun- 
ishment 50  per  cent,  of  murder  trials  have 
resulted  in  convictions."  In  Kansas  the  gal- 
lows, "  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  desue- 
tude, was  formally  abolished  by  law."  It 
was  not  until  1 908  that  Ohio  abolished  the 
death  penaltj'. 

UNWILLINGNESS  OF  JURORS  TO  CONVICT. 

With  regard  to  the  States  which  still  re- 
tain capital  punishment,  Mr.  Shipley  cites 
the  opinions  of  a  number  of  prominent  men, 
all  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty.    Of  these  we  summarize  a  few: 

Massachusetts. — Representative  Thomas  L. 
Davis,  speaking  for  abolition,  said :  "  A  jury 
drawn  on  a  murder  trial  is  often  so  awed  by  the 
responsihilit\-  placed  upon  them  that  rather  than 
render  a  verdict  that  will  take  the  man's  life, 
for  fear  there  is  a  faint  possibility  that  he  is 
innocent,  although  they  know  that  he  isn't,  will 
disagree  or  bring  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty." 
Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  said:  "This  hor- 
ror of  inflicting  the  death  penalty  makes  juries 
violate  their  oaths."  Of  104  persons  indicted 
for  murder  in  i90i-'o7,  six  only  were  convicted 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

Xew  York. — The  late  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man  in  1869  said  that  "  there  was  among  jury- 
men and  justices  so  strong  a  repugnance  to  tak- 
ing human  life  that  it  had  become  doubly  diffi- 
cult to  convict  a  prisoner  on  the  charge  of 
murder." 
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Connecticut. — Prof.  William  B.  Bailey,  of 
Yale,  wrote:  "Courts  of  law  are  fallible,  and 
the  consciousness  of  this  fallibility  is  ever  pres- 
ent in  the  minds  of  juries.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  a  jury  is  unwilling  to  convict 
when  death  is  to  ensue  when  they  might  be  more 
willing  to  sentence  a  man  to  life  imprisonment." 

Labor  unions  generally  oppose  the  death 
penalty.  Mr.  John  J.  Fitzpatrick,  president 
of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  when  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  sheriff,  said :  "  Or- 
ganized labor  everywhere  stands  for  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment,  and  if  I  am 
elected  sheriff  I  will  do  my  best  to  further 
this  civilized  reform.  I  never  have  taken 
human  life  and  do  not  intend  to,  even  if  my 
act  would  be  sanctioned  by  law."  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Stationary  Engineers'  Union  was 


expelled  "  because  he  proposed  that  the  num- 
ber of  capital  crimes  be  increased." 

There  are  perhaps  some  who  agree  with 
Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  the  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, that  there  may  be  circumstances  under 
which  the  death  penalty  is  necessary ;  but 
even  he  admits  that  "  where  the  moral  opin- 
ion of  the  community  is  highly  developed  and 
where  scientific  penology  has  made  consider- 
able progress  it  is  likely  to  be  more  harmful 
than  helpful."  Prof.  S.  F.  Emerson  points 
out  another  factor  tending  to  make  capital 
punishment  impracticable,  and,  indirectly, 
leading  to  illogical  verdicts:  "  Failure  to  con- 
vict for  murder  is  largely  the  result  of  the 
feeling  that  society  is  measurably  responsible 
for  crime." 


THE  PRESENT  FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE 

COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE. 


'"pHE  national  debts  of  the  world  in  the 
form  in  which  we  know  them  to-day 
belong  in  their  origin  to  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries,  and  are  based  upon  pres- 
ent national  regulations  and  activities  and 
the  development  of  the  credit  system.  They 
are  fixed  and  determined  by  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  several  countries.  The  in- 
creasing interest  taken  by  governments  in 
the  ever  multiplying  directions  of  national 
corporate  life,  particularly  in  the  construc- 
tion of  great  national  works,  as  well  as  in 
wars,  has  led  to  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums 
from  time  to  time  for  which  the  usual  rev- 
enues were  not  sufficient.  In  this  way  the 
national  debts  of  Europe  have  risen  enor- 
mously. The  figures  showing  the  size  of 
these  national  debts  do  not,  however,  con- 
stitute a  proper  basis  upon  which  to  estimate 
the  wealth  of  poverty  of  any  given  state  or 
nation,  since  in  each  case  the  value  of  the 
national  possessions  and  undertakings  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  forming  such  an 
estimate.  Therefore,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Dutch  review,  Vragen  van  den  Dag  (Am- 
sterdam), the  figures  given  should  be  taken 
cutn  grano  salts,  w^hile  at  the  same  time  they 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  amazing  activity 
of  the  nations  concerned. 

According  to  the  Manual  of  Political  Sci- 
ence the  aggregate  of  the  national  debts  of 
Europe  in  lySs-'Sg  amounted  to  $2,070,600- 
000;  in  i8i4-'i8,  to  $7,213,800,000;  in 
l845-'48,  to  $7,967,000,000.    After  this  they 


increased  still  more  rapidly  till  they  amount- 
ed in  1874  to  $18,027,800,000. 

In  1845  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain 
was  still  larger  than  that  of  any  other  European 
nation,  being  then  $3,819,200,000,  as  against 
$792,000,000  owed  by  France.  In  1874,  after  the 
expensive  war  with  Germany  and  the  payment 
of  five  milliards  war  indemnity,  the  relative  in- 
debtedness of  Great  Britain  and  France  was  re- 
versed, France's  debt  at  that  time  amounting  to 
$4,350,200,000,  as  against  Great  Britain's  $3,776,- 
400,000.  Since  then  France  has  kept  this  un- 
enviable lead.  According  to  Report  VII.  of  "  La 
Statistique  Internationale  des  Valeurs  Mo- 
bilieres,"  worked  up  by  Alfred  Neymarck, 
1908,  the  national  debts  of  Europe  have  risen, 
since  1866,  to  the  following  figures,  in  round 
numbers :  In  1866  they  amounted  to  $13,200.- 
000,000;  in  1870,  to  $15,000,000,000;  in  1887,  to 
$23,400,000,000;  in  1906,  to  $29,600,000,000.  The 
interest  paid  on  these  enormous  sums  for  the 
respective  years  was  $480,000,000,  $600,000,000, 
$1,060,000,000,  and  $1,340,000,000. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  the  aggre- 
gate debt  of  Europe  has  increased  by  over 
six  billion  dollars,  the  annual  interest  by 
nearly  two  hundred  million,  and  the  annual 
outlay  for  military  purposes  by  four  hundred 
million  dollars.  The  aggregate  military  ex- 
penses of  Europe  thus  amount  to  some  two 
hundred  millions  more  annually  than  the  in- 
terest on  the  debts. 

France  takes  the  lead  in  the  amount  of  her 
national  debt,  and  equally  of  course  in  the  in- 
terest paid  on  the  same.  And  this  is  true  not 
only  in  the  entire  amount  of  interest  annually 
paid,  but  in  the  share  borne  in  this  by  each  in- 
habitant.   In  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
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the  country  has  an  aggregate  indebtedness  four- 
fifths  as  great  as  that  of  France,  the  interest 
per  capita  amounts  to  hut  Utile  more  tlian  one- 
third  that  of  the  hitter  countrj-.  The  burden  of 
taxation  must  press  far  more  heavily  on  the  in- 
dividual there,  however,  because  of  the  inferior 
earning  capacity  of  the  average  Russian. 

With  what  enormous  strides  the  national 
debts  of  the  various  European  countries  have 
recently  advanced  can  be  further  seen  from  the 
following:  In  1906  Germany's  debt  had  in- 
creased over  the  amount  of  any  previous  period 
by  $654,ooo.(XX3 ;  that  of  Belgium,  by  $124,- 
000,000;  that  of  France,  by  $87,000,000;  while 
to  Great  Britain's  has  been  added  $61,920.- 
000.  The  increase  in  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tures for  military  purposes  by  the  nations  of 
Europe  is  shown  by  the  following  figures:  In 
1866  the  total  amount  spent  for  the  armies  and 
navies  amounted  to  $600,000,000;  in  1870,  to 
$700,000,000:  in  1887,  to  $900,000,000;  and  in 
1906,  to  $1,340,000,000. 

The  table  below  gives  the  latest  figures  as 


to  the  total  national  debt  of  eacli  European 
country : 

IVr  ciiplrn, 

Del)!  in  Annual  in-    based  on 

millions  tiTPst  in    tlic  census 

of  dollars,  millions.  of  lOOO. 

Austria    (litnTl 2.mH  80.8  3.08 

l^iljiium     (  1!Ml7 1 tUK)  25  3.78 

Hulsaria    (liiOT  ( Oit.O  6.4  1.72 

Denmark    (IDOO) (iO.fi  2.2  .88 

KinlQud  (l!M)t;i 28  1.2  .44 

France     (1!»()7> .-..8:!.-,. 4  24(i.4  C>.32 

Cermanv    (liM)7) 4.220  10r»  $2.02 

Creat  Brituin   (lOfiCi.    :!.'.i4r.  l.-i.".  3.70 

(;  recce     (too.-. ) 170  17.2  2.88 

Ilungarv    (lOO.")) 1.140  4(t.8  2.12 

Italy    (lOOO) 2.1)04.4  11.".. 4  3..".C 

Luxemburg   (lOOOl...            2.4  —  — 

.Vethcrlands    (1907)..       478  l.j.2  2.98 

NorwQv     (190.-.) S3  3.2  1.44 

Tortiisal    (190.%) 800  24.4  4.50 

Hoimiania    (1907) 287  10.8  2.80 

Itussia    (1907) 4.r.;t1.4  202  1.80 

Servia    (1907) llo  .".  2.0S 

Spain    (1907) 1.829.2  81  4.20 

Sweden     (lOOC.) 10.".. 0  4  .76 

Switzerland    (19(JG|..         20.2  1.2  .22 

Turkey    (1905) 474  —  — 

Total $29,552,800,000  $1,208,200,000 


THE  TREND  OF  SPANISH-AMERICAN   POLITICS. 


HP  HE  world  looks  on  South  America 
through  foreign  eyes.  To  reverse  this 
process, — to  show  that  both  for  good  and 
evil  the  Spanish- American  republics  of  South 
and  Central  America  are  but  the  legitimate 
and  inevitable  results  of  the  history  of  the 
mother  nations, — is  the  attempt  of  Senor 
Carlos  Arturo  Torres,  in  Nuestro  Tiernpo: 

During  the  first  century  of  independence 
political  movements  in  Spanish  America  re- 
flected onl}'  the  correlative  movements  of  Euro- 
pean nations,  with  their  real  character  refracted, 
attenuated,  or  exaggerated  according  to  the  oc- 
casion. American  nations  were  but  formed  of 
the  aluvium  and  detritus  of  the  Old  World ;  the 
native  element  has  lacked  a  reason  for  institut- 
ing its  own  initiative.  Mistakes  and  Utopias, 
spasmodic  reform  and  the  weakness  of  pros- 
tration, as  well  as  generous  deeds  and  happy 
adaptations,  are  nothing  but  a  feeble  eclio  of 
events  beyond  the  seas.  European  judgment, 
implacable  in  its  severity,  forgets  too  easily  tlie 
inheritances  of  the  new  nations  and  condemns 
them  in  a  breath  as  "brutes  of  vicious  pro- 
pensities." Heinrich  Heine  has  delineated  the 
most  gallant  and  genteel  representative  of  tlicse 
nations:  "His  brow  wreathed  with  laurel,  gold 
.spurs  glittering  upon  his  heels. — with  all  that,  he 
was  no  hero, — not  even  a  gentleman. — nothing 
but  the  leader  of  a  robl)er-band  who,  with  in- 
solent hand,  inscribed  in  the  book  of  fame  his 
insolent  name, — Ramon  Cortes." 

The  colonies  of  Spain  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  England  never  possessed  any  form 
of  representative  government.  "  Englishmen 
and  Anglo-Americans  were  unequal  in  lib- 
erty; Spaniards  and  Spanish  Americans  were 


equals  in  slavery."  Arbitrary-  centralized 
power,  owing  but  a  loose  allegiance  to  the 
crown,  soon  sowed  the  seeds  not  only  of  re- 
volt but  of  tyranny.  "  Your  orders  shall  be 
obeyed  but  not  fulfilled,"  was  once  the  in- 
solent response  of  Belalcazar  to  the  message 
of  his  sovereign.  The  fruits  of  their  nation's 
history  were  soon  gathered,  in  the  names  of 
Miranda,  Nariiio,  Bolivar,  Sucre,  O'Hig- 
gins,  Belgrano,  San  Martin,  and  Santandar, 
at  once  men  and  soldiers,  thinkers  and  at 
times  statesmen  of  the  first  order,  with  gen- 
erous hearts  and  lofty  spirits.  We  have  the 
marvelous  prediction  of  Bolivar  in  1815  as 
to  the  future  of  Spain's  vast  dominion  in 
America;  "  Mexico  will  be  a  Republic  with 
a  president  holding  office  for  life;  Central 
America  will  form  a  confederation  whose 
canals  shall  shorten  the  roads  of  the  world ; 
New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  will 
form  the  Republic  of  Colombia;  Chile  will 
be  the  most  stable  of  the  republics,  and  Peru 
will  be  the  prey  of  lasting  trials,  for  it  has 
in  its  lap  the  two  foes  of  order, — gold  and 
slaves." 

Three  well  defined  characteristics  early 
show  forth  in  the  poh'tics  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ica,— conservative  traditional  authority,  dra- 
conian  militarism,  and  doctrinary  radicalism. 
To  ths  two  latter  the  strictures  of  the  writer 
Seignobos  well  apply:  a  populace  accustomed 
only  to  obey  the  clergy  and  popular  leaders, 
their    onlv    ideas   of   libertv    obtained    from 
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European  books,  and  whose  leaders  are  men 
whom  peace  leaves  without  employment. 
Notable  exceptions  belonging  to  the  con- 
servative class  are  Portales  in  Chile  and 
Garcia  Moreno  in  Ecuador. — men  of  power 
in  their  day  but  whose  influence  went  with 
them  to  their  graves.  Men  of  the  other 
types,  Santa  Ana  and  Juarez  in  Mexico, 
Carrero  in  Central  America,  and  Murillo  in 
Colombia,  some  of  them  "  civil  war  incar- 
nate," men  who  in  Shakespeare's  words 
placed  "  politics  above  conscience,"  never- 
theless have  left  their  mark  upon  their  coun- 
tries' history.  They,  have  fulfilled  their  mis- 
sion of  devastating  hurricane,  and  their  coun- 
tries, like  the  earth  after  a  physical  cataclysm. 


break  forth  into  the  fresh  growth  of  a  new 
civilization. 

In  Argentina,  a  nation  whose  code  has  been 
called  "  the  most  liberal  and  democratic  in 
America,  if  not  in  all  the  world."  Murillo  ap- 
pears as  the  genial  exponent  of  this  budding  and 
fruitful  America.  The  same  state  is  under  a 
President.  Sarmiento,  who  has  become  known 
as  the  ■'  Founder."  and  whose  motto  is, — "  Build 
schools ;  revolutions  will  cease."  It  is  the  Re- 
naissance after  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  republics  have  condensed  into  one  cen- 
tury of  life  many  -centuries  of  history.  They 
came  newly  born  into  a  world  already  grown 
old.  Guided  by  the  mirage  of  an  impossible 
millennium  they  have  passed  through  many 
transitions.  Their  errors  were  to  attempt  the 
ideal,  but  they  have  worked,  have  labored,  and 
have  striven. 


THE    DANGERS  OF   UNDEREATING. 


TT  is  a  common  saying  among  vegetarians 
and  other  apostles  of  a  slender  regimen 
that  "  man  digs  his  grave  with  his  teeth,  and 
that  two-thirds  of  our  diseases  are  due  to 
overfeeding."  To  such  the  facts  advanced 
by  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  in  the  Cosmo- 
politan will  doubtless  cause  considerable  per- 
turbation. Certainly  some  weighty  argu- 
ments will  be  necessar}'  to  disprove  them. 
The  habit  of  eating  "  was  early  seen  to  have 
two  serious  drawbacks:  it  was  expensive,  and 
if  one  ate  too  much  one  became  uncomfort- 
able. Ergo  to  eat  as  little  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  survival,  was  a  virtue."  Various 
tests  have  been  made  as  to  the  minimum  diet 
on  which  life  can  be  sustained. 

A  squad  of  soldier  volunteers,  as  brave  as  any 
that  ever  faced  the  cannon's  mouth,  may  survive 
for  six  weeks  on  a  laboratory  diet  calculated  by 
the  higher  mathematics  and  consisting  of  pro- 
teids,  carbohydrates,  and  hydrocarbons  instead 
of  real  food ;  but  what  would  be  the  result  the 
next  time  they  happened  to  be  exposed  to  typhoid, 
tuberculosis,  summer  dysentery,  or  even  a  bad 
cold?  What  was  the  effect  .of  this  starvation 
diet  on  such  a  squad  has  already  been  told  by 
j\Iajor  Woodruff,  and  it  does  not  exactly  en- 
courage imitation.  Five  out  of  nine  reported 
that  they  felt  badly  and  were  always  hungry 
during  the  test,  and  were  weak  and  depressed 
at  its  close ;  and  all  but  one  had  gladly  returned 
to  regular  diet.  One  who  had  continued  the  diet 
for  three  months  thought  he  had  been  injured 
by  it,  and  another  thought  he  would  have  died 
if  he  had  continued  on  the  diet.  Several  con- 
fessed that  they  had  been  compelled  to  go  out 
and  get  a  "  square  meal  "  repeatedly  during  the 
test,  and  that  others  did  the  same.  Moreover, 
one  of  those  who  was  later  placed  on  such  a 
diet, — a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
vigor. — died  of  a  comparatively  trivial  disorder, 
which  developed  hemorrhagic  complications,  for 


no  other  reason  whatever  that  could  be  ascer- 
tained than  his  prolonged   food-deprivation. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  holds  that  "  it  is  no  prin- 
ciple of  progress  to  hold  men  down  to  a  star- 
vation diet  any  more  than  it  is  to  starvation 
wages ;  and  while  economy  may  be  an  ad- 
mirable thing  in  business,  it  is.  In  dietetics, 
usually  not  only  short-sighted  but  waste- 
ful, for  compared  with  human  life  and  health 
food  is  one  of  the  cheapest  things  there  Is." 
Time  was  when  a  superintendent  of  a  hos- 
pital, If  he  wanted  to  make  a  record  for 
economy,  would  cut  down  the  expenditures 
on  the  food  bill.  Now  "  many  of  our  hos- 
pitals, particularly  those  for  the  care  of  the 
Insane,  are  beginning  to  see  light  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  provide  a  more  abundant  and  at- 
tractive dietan,',  to  consult  the  appetites  and 
preferences  of  their  patients,  and  to  allow 
their  physicians.  Instead  of  the  superintend- 
ent or  matron,  to  control  the  precise  diet  of 
each  patient,  with  the  result  that  money  is 
actually  being  saved  by  curing  the  patients 
faster  and  enabling  them  to  get  up  and  go 
back  to  work  in  a  shorter  time." 

With  regard  to  the  view  that  the  appetite 
Is  a  "  mere  gross  animal  Impulse  which  It  Is  a 
positive  virtue  to  thwart  and  suppress,"  the 
overwhelming  consensus  of  opinion  "  of  the 
laboratory,  the  hospital,  the  family  physician, 
the  sanitarium,  and  the  diet-kitchen  Is  that 
the  appetite  is  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
respect.  Is  to  be  thwarted  only  for  the  best  of 
reasons  and  in  special  emergencies,  and  Is,  all 
things  considered,  the  most  reliable.  Indeed 
almost  the  only  guide  that  we  have  In  mat- 
ters of  diet." 
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Tlie  now  famous  standard  diets,  laid  down 
by  Pcttenkofer  and  Voit  about  fifty  years 
ago,  ranged  from  1500  calories  or  heat-units 
for  the  subsistence  diet  to  4500  calories  for 
the  heavy-work  diet;  and  "  these  figures  have 
never  been  markedly  altered  by  the  thousands 
of  tests,  both  practical  and  laboratory,  to 
which  they  have  since  been  siibmitted."  The 
subsistence  diet  is  the  smallest  amount  that 
will  prevent  starvation.  Now  the  modern 
starvationists  claim  "  that  the  human  body 
can  be  maintained  in  full  working  power  and 
much  better  health  upon  1800  calories,  some 
of  them  even  going  so  low  as  1200  and 
1000."     On  this  Dr.  Hutchinson  remarks: 

No  normal,  average,  unspiritual  individual  has 
ever  been  able  to  live  upon  any  such  diet  as 
1500  calories  a  day  without  impairing  either  his 
health  or  his  working  power.  One  of  two  re- 
sults practically  invariably  follows :  either  the 
dietary  is  abandoned  altogether,  or  the  standard 
is  quietly  hitched  up  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

From  the  extraordinary  claims  put  forth 
for  the  advantages  of  a  slender  diet  one 
"  would  surely  conclude  that  the  most  im- 
posing array  of  diseases  in  our  text-books  of 
medicine  and  the  hugest  totals  in  our  death- 
lists  would  be  found  directly  and  unmistak- 
ably enrolled  under  the  head  of  diseases  due 


to  overeating  .  .  .  and  that  under  the 
head  of  diseases  due  to  underfeeding  there 
woidd  be  foimd  a  vast  and  eloquent  blank." 
>Vhat  are  the  facts? 

Of  the  forty-two  principal  causes  of  death  in 
the  United  States  census  of  lyooonly  three  are  to 
bo  found  which  arc  in  any  way  due  or  possibly 
related  to  overfeeding, — diseases  of  the  stomach, 
diseases  'of  the  liver,  and  diabetes.  .  .  .  On 
the  other  hand,  those  diseases  which  are  either 
directly  due  to  underfeeding  or  in  which  the 
mortality  is  highest  among  those  who  are'poorly 
fed  and  lowest  among  those  who  are  abundantly 
fed, — consumption,  pneumonia,  diarrheal  dis- 
eases, typhoid,  and  inanition  (a  polite  official 
term  for  starvation), — account  for  a  death-roll 
of  250,000  victims,  or  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  all 
tlie  deaths. 

Again,  "  the  stern  and  unimpeachable  rec- 
ords of  mortality  and  morbidity  show  that 
the  blameless  and  frugal  p-  have  the  high- 
est death-rate,  the  highest  disease-rate,  and 
the  lowest  longevity-rate  of  any  class  in  the 
communitj'."  Finally,  there  is  the  significant 
fact  "  that  practically  every  prolonged  fam- 
ine is  followed  by  the  outbreak  of  some  epi- 
demic. In  fact,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  deaths  in  a  famine  are  due  to  some 
form  of  fever,  which  the  lowered  nutrition 
of  the  victims  has  allowed  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold." 


CARROLL  D.WRIGHT-A  COLLEAGUE'S  TRIBUTE. 


r^OLONEL  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT, 

at  the  time  of  his  decease,  had  held  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation for  twelve  years.  On  May  14  last 
the  members  gathered  at  a  special  meeting  to 
listen  to  an  address  on  the  life  and  work  of 
their  late  president  from  IVIr.  S.  N.  D. 
North,  the  senior  vice-president.  This  ad- 
dress has  been  printed  in  the  Quarterly  Pub- 
lications of  the  Association ;  and  it  is  a  strik- 
ing testimony  to  the  worth  of  the  deceased 
statistician. 

Colonel  Wright  was  born  In  Dunbarton, 
N.  H.,  July  25,  1840,  his  father  being  "  a 
devout  country  preacher  of  the  Universalist 
denomination."  After  studying  in  rural 
academies,  and  teaching  school  to  pay  his 
way,  he  left  home  at  sixteen,  and  two  years 
later  was  studying  law.  When  twenty-two 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Fourteenth 
New  Hampshire  Volunteers,  Company  C, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  risen  to 
the  command  of  the  same  regiment.  Resum- 
ing the  study  of  law,  he  was  in  due  course 


admitted  to  practice.  In  1871  and  1872  he 
served  as  State  Senator  for  the  Sixth  Mid- 
dlesex District  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  became  Com- 
missioner of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  which  had  been  created 
in  1869,  and  which  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  This  was  the  turning-point 
in  his  career.    To  quote  JVIr.  North: 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  dropped  his  pro- 
fession with  the  deliberate  intention  of  never 
returning  to  it :  he  could  not  foresee  what  was  to 
happen ;  but  it  is  certain  he  was  tempted  into 
the  new  field  by  a  vague  realization  of  the  pos- 
sibilities it  offered  for  a  great  governmental  in- 
novation. It  appealed  to  his  sympathies  and 
aspirations  as  offering  a  unique  opportunity  to 
do  the  world  a  peculiar  service.  Once  his  hand 
w-as  put  to  the  plow  he  neither  faltered  nor  hesi- 
tated nor  regretted.  He  had  found  a  mission 
in  life.  He  found  himself  fitted  into  just  that 
niche  for  which  his  mind  and  temperament  were 
best  adapted.  It  was  given  to  him  to  fill  this 
niche  for  the  forty  best  years  of  his  life;  to 
expand  it  and  enlarge  it,  as  he  himself  devel- 
oped and  grew ;  to  become  recognized  through- 
out the  civilized  world  not   only  as  a  pioneer, 
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but   as  the   greatest   exponent  of  a  new   gospel 
of  industrial  ethics. 

Governor  Washburn,  when  offering  the 
new  post,  is  reported  to  have  said  to  Colonel 
Wright:  "I  have  watched  your  work  on 
some  measures  in  the  Senate.  I  think  I  know 
you,  and  now  I  want  you  to  take  charge  of 
this  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  make  it  or  bust 
it!  "  As  the  world  has  seen,  the  young  man 
did  not  "  bust  "  it.  From  the  first  he  re- 
fused to  make  his  office  "  an  engine  of  fac- 
tious agitation  and  partisan  propaganda." 
His  predecessor  in  the  presidency  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  Gen.  Fran- 
cis A.  Walker,  had  said  to  him,  anent  the 
Bureau,  "  I  have  strong  hopes  that  you  will 
so  distinctly  and  decisively  disconnect  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  from  politics  . 
as  to  command  the  moral  support  of  the 
whole  body  of  citizens  and  receive  the  co- 
operation of  men  of  all  occupations  and  de- 
grees." It  was  on  these  lines  that  he  con- 
ducted the  Bureau.  To  quote  Mr.  North 
further: 

In  the  thousands  of  pages  of  official  reports 
and  investigations  which  have  appeared  over 
President  Wright's  name  thefe  is  not  an  in- 
stance of  departure  from  the  narrow  pathway 
thus  laid  down.  .  .  .  They  contain  conclu- 
sions which  were  frequently  controverted, — 
from  some  of  them  I  have  myself  dissented, — 
but  there  is  no  instance  of  a  partisan  bias  or  a 
prejudiced  perversion  of  the  truth. 

In  1885  Colonel  Wright  was  appointed 
the  first  Commissioner  of  the  new  National 
Bureau  of  Labor ;  and  here,  again,  he  "  dis- 
armed criticism  by  his  sane  and  conservative 
methods."  He  gradually  won  the  respect  of 
the  ablest  labor  leaders ;  his  attitude  toward 
the  trade-union  was  distinctly  friendly, 
though  he  deprecated  the  excesses  that  at 
times  characterized  its  methods.  The  em- 
ployers also  trusted  him.  He  "  held  and 
fearlessly  enunciated  a  doctrine  regarding 
their  duty  and  their  opportunity  which  lifted 
the  manufacturer  above  the  .  .  .  mere 
seeker  after  dollars."  He  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  two  bureaus,  the  National  and 
the  State,  as  long  as  he  cared  to  stay  there ; 
and,  compelling  the  complete  confidence  of 
his  fellow-men,  he  came  to  be  known  as  "  the 
sane  seeker  after  truth."  This,  in  Mr. 
North's  judgment,  was  the  key  to  Colonel 
W^right's  character  and  career ;  and  he  dwells 
upon  it  somewhat  fully.  We  subjoin  a  few 
extracts  from  this  part  of  the  address: 

Colonel  Wright  was  a  man  of  great  tact.  He 
was  what  is  known  as  a  good  "  mixer."  He 
could  fit  himself  to  every  environment.     In  per- 


sonal intercourse  he  was  cordiality,  kindness, 
and  good  humor  combined.  .  .  .  He  had  an 
anecdote  to  fit  every  emergency.  He  could  re- 
lieve a  taut  situation  by.  a  flash  of  quaint  or 
subtle  humor  that  would  force  a  laugh  on  the 
verge  of  a  quarrel.  He  was  pre-eminently  a 
pacificator;  his  mission  was  to  point  the  path- 
way to  peace ;  and  he  had  consummate  art  in 
finding  it.  But  never  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
convictions.     .     .     . 

In  the  anthracite  coal  strike  of  1902  Colo- 
nel Wright  was,  "  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  the  trusted  adviser  of  President 
Roosevelt."  His  report  on  the  situation  con- 
tained suggestions  "  that  seem  desirable  and 
just"  for  ending  the  controversy;  but  they 
were  not  accepted  by  either  party,  and  the 
great  strike  followed. 

Outside  his  official  world  Colonel  Wright 
was  a  lecturer  on  economics,  an  "  attractive 
personality  on  the  platform,  his  services  be- 
ing always  at  the  disposal  of  any  good 
cause  " ;  and  a  bibliography  of  his  writings, 
which  Mr.  North  has  prepared,  "  embraces 
no  less  than  350  titles."  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  trustees  and  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington;  and  in  1902  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Of  his  connection  with  the  last-named  in- 
stitution Mr.  North  says: 

He  put  Clark  College  on  its  feet,  bringing 
into  its  organization  and  methods  certain  new 
and  practical  ideas,  destined  to  work  something 
of  a  revelation  in  our  American  colleges.  From 
the  day  that  Clark  College  opened  its  doors  with 
President  Wright  as  its  head  it  was  a  success; 
and  it  will  continue  to  grow  and  to  thrive  be- 
cause it  will  cling  to  his  ideals. 

Any  true  estimate  of  Colonel  Wright's 
character  must,  in  Mr.  North's  opinion,  take 
account  of  his  philosophy: 

At  the  foundation  of  this  philosophy  was  the 
instinctive  sense  of  justice.  In  working  out  a 
theory  of  life,  based  upon  the  sense  of  justice. 
President  Wright  troubled  himself  very  little 
with  the  abstractions  of  political  economy.  .  .  . 
He  dealt  with  the  nature  and  grounds  of  moral 
obligation  and  the  rules  which  ought  to  deter- 
mine conduct  in  accordance  with  this  obligation. 
This  is  the  spirit  which  always  underlies  his 
analysis  of  statistics  and  his  interpretation  of  a 
given  statement  of  facts.  .  .  .  Looking  still 
deeper  into  President  Wright's  philosophy  we 
find  its  full  and  final  explanation  in  the  pro- 
foundly religious  spirit  of  the  man.  .  .  . 
"  There  is  a  new  religion,"  he  wrote, — "  a  re- 
ligion of  progress.  .  .  .  The  study  of  life's 
problems  convinces  me  that  there  is  coming  a 
revival  of  religion  which  shall  hold  in  its  power 
the  church,  industry,  commerce,  and  the  whole 
social  fabric.  Any  solution,  all  solutions,  must 
embody  within  themselves  some  phase  of  such 
a  religion,  and  unless  they  do  they  will  have 
no  force." 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PERSIAN  SITUATION. 


T  F  any  monarch  ever  had  his  hands  full  of 
■*•  trouble  at  the  moment  of  his  ascending 
the  throne  that  ruler  is  Mohammed  Ali, 
Shah  Kadjar  and  Shah  in  Shah  (Kinj^  of 
Kings),  who  assumed  the  crown  of  distracted 
I'ersia  in  January,  1907. 

He  found  a  weak,  impoverished  country,  a 
ragged,  long-unpaid  and  mutinous  army,  a 
huge  expensive  harem,  and,  most  trouble- 
some of  all,  a  Constitution  and  a  Parliament. 
In  a  luminous  and  comprehensive  summary 
of  the  present  situation  in  Persia,  which  ap- 
pears on  the  editorial  page  of  a  recent  issue 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  we  find  these  para- 
graphs describing  the  inception  of  the  Per- 
sian Parliament: 

The  strange  parliamentary  impulse  of  the 
Persian  people,  wlio  wore  not  supposed  to  have 
emerged  from  tlie  "  Dark  Age  "  stage  of  prog- 
ress, developed  early  in  1906.  The  National 
Assembly  met  on  August  12.  The  Constitution 
was  framed  in  December.  Muzaffer-ed-din 
[father  of  the  present  Shah]  was  sick  unto 
death,  but  the  instrument  was  brought  to  him 
and  he  approved  it.  Then  he  and  Mohammed, 
his  son  and  heir,  signed  a  separate  paper,  swear- 
ing on  the  Koran  that  they  would  not  dissolve 
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the  Parliament  for  two  years.  The  document 
was  unsatisfactory  to  the  new  Senate.  It  had 
to  be  revised.  The  work  was  speedily  done  and 
the  Shah  and  his  heir  again  pledged  their  ad- 
hesion to  it.  Then  Muzaffcr  died,  and  the  new 
Shah  not  only  swore  for  the  third  time  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution,  but  gave  out  a  program 
of  the  reforms  which  he  hoped  to  accomplish 
with  the  aid  of  the  Parliament.  His  reign, 
however,  was  troublous  from  the  outset.  One 
of  his  brothers  instantly  popped  up  as  a  pre- 
tender in  Luristan,  a  province  on  the  Turkish 
border.  His  revolt  petered  out  in  a  little  while, 
but  the  Turks  renewed  the  troulilc  which  has 
lasted  for  more  tiian  a  hundred  years  over  the 
boundary  ix'twcen  their  Asiatic  territory  and  the 
Persian  Empire.  This,  too,  came  to  nothing. 
The  issue  was  staved  off  after  some  trifling 
bloodshed.  But  there  was  no  putting  aside  the 
troubles  with  the  Parliament  which  actually 
started  with  the  reign  itself.  The  leaders  of  the 
National  party,  in  control  of  the  Parliament,  de- 
manded ministerial  responsibility,  control  of  the 
finances,  and  an  immediate  radical  reform  of 
administration  throughout  the  country,  with 
cessation  of  despotic  cruelty,  grafting  and  op- 
pressive ta.xation.  The  Shah  replied  that  they 
might  as  well  demand  a  republic  at  once,  yet 
when  it  came  to  the  breaking  point  he  gave  in. 
surrendered  every  point.  .All  this  took  place 
within  a  month  after  his  accession.  His  sur- 
render, the  first  of  many,  was  on  February  12, 
1907.    On  this  same  day  broke  out  the  first  of  a 
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THE    PERSIAN    REVOLUTIONARY    LEADERS    WITH    THEIR    SUBORDINATE    CHIEFS. 
(The  two  men  In  the  center  are  Sattar  Khan  and  Bazu  Khan,  famous  free  lance  chieftains.) 


series  of  riots  in  Tabriz,  the  capital  of  Azer- 
bijan,  the  northern  province  of  Persia  on  the 
Russian  border. 

The  details  of  Shah  IVIohammed  All's  con- 
flict with  his  Parliament  are  tedious  and  un- 
important. They  consisted  of  alternative  re- 
sistances and  surrenders  on  his  part  as  the 
legislators  pressed  demand  after  demand  upon 
him.  Troubles  increased.  The  Grand 
Vizier,  Amines-Sultan,  was  murdered  in  the 
Mejliss,  the  Parliament  building,  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1907.  The  struggle  seemed  to  be  at 
an  end  on  December  7,  when  the  Shah  once 
more  signed  a  declaration,  swearing  by  the 
Koran  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  co- 
operate in  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  peo- 
ple. This  event  had  an  important  result 
early  last  month  when  the  mujtehids,  or  holy 
men  of  the  Shiite  sect  of  Mohammedanism, 
excommunicated  Mohammed  AH  for  perjury 
in  breaking  this  oath,  thus  rendering  him 
ineligible  to  reign  and  paving  the  way  for 
his  deposition. 

The  end  of  the  struggle  with  Parliament, 
or,  rather,  the  end  of  the  first  battle,  came 
in  June,  1908,  when, 


in  response  to  a  proposal  to  cut  his  personal 
income  to  $500,000  a  year  the  Shah's  artillery 
opened  fire  on  the  Parliament  building  and  the 
streets  of  Teheran  flowed  with  blood  for  two 
days,  as  the  despot's  soldiery  butchered  members 
of  the  Assembly  and  Nationalist  leaders  and 
sympathizers  wherever  they  could  find  them. 
Curiously  enough,  the  Shah  and  his  following 
managed  to  create  the  impression  that  the  sup- 
pression of  the  liberal  movement  was  excusable 
if  not  actually  praiseworthy.  Its  leaders  were 
blackened  with  accusations  of  cruelty  and  op- 
pression toward  their  opponents,  and  perhaps  the 
charges  were  not  wholly  untrue.  This  massacre 
was  the  end  of  Persia's  first  Parliament,  but  it 
was  far  from  the  end  of  the  Shah's  troubles  and 
vacillation  in  respect  to  the  parliamentary  ques- 
tion. He  has  at  least  two  or  three  times  in  the 
last  half  year  issued  proclamations  of  the  re- 
newal of  constitutional  government,  and  each 
time  except  the  last  he  has  withdrawn  the  con- 
cession. 

Under  his  last  proclamation,  issued  under 
great  pressure  applied  by  England  and  Rus- 
sia, the  nineteenth  day  of  last  month  was  set 
for  a  general  election  of  a  representative  as- 
sembly, and  a  new  election  law  was  promul- 
gated for  the  occasion.  The  election  pre- 
liminaries are  actually  going  on  parallel  with 
the  fighting. 
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If  it  seem  strange  that  a  constitution,  par- 
liamentary institutions  and  a  reformed  ad- 
ministration should  be  so  insistently  and  per- 
sistently demanded  by  a  people  apparently 
backward  as  the  Persians  are  there  are  really 
good  reasons  for  the  Persian  state  of  mind. 
Dr.  Mir/a  Abdullah  and  Rahim  Zadeh, 
delegates  sent  recently  by  the  Nationalists  to 
Paris  to  present  their  side  of  the  situation, 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  explain  the  move- 
ment. In  condensed  form  this  is  their  ex- 
planation : 

First  of  all,  Persia,  like  India,  has  "  caught 
the  rebound ''  from  tlie  Russo-Japanese  war. 
The  stagnant  nations  are  awakening,  and  Per- 
sia is  one  of  them.  Tlic  national  awakening  in 
India  has  had  a  still  stronger  cflfcct.  But  above 
all  it  is  the  reform  movement  in  Russia  that  has 
stimulated  the  Persians  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
despotism.  Under  this  deadly  regime  Persia  has 
not  been  able  to  support  its  people.  They  have 
.swarmed  by  tliousands  across  the  Russian  fron- 
tier in  search  of  work.  There  are  50,000  of 
them  in  Baku;  there  are  thousands  in  Astra- 
khan. Every  port  on  the  Caspian  and  the  Black 
Sea  has  its  contingent.  The  petroleum  region 
of  the  Caucasus  is  full  of  them.  They  have 
ascended  the  Volga.  They  are  stevedores  at 
Odessa  and  Constantinople  and  Batum.  Every- 
where they  are  in  contact  with  the  men  of  ad- 
vanced ideas.  Young  Russians,  and  Young 
Turks.  In  this  the  whole  story  is  told.  They 
absorb  the  ideas  of  liberalism.  They  send 
them  home  in  letters;  they  take  them  home 
when  they  return  with  their  savings.  These 
exiles  are  the  leaven  that  has  started  the 
Persian    ferment. 

The  future  of  Persia  is  in  the  hands  of  the 


foreigner,  the  Russian,  and  the  Englishman. 
The  Shah,  tmlike  Abdul  Hamid,  has  not 
been  captured  with  the  city.  He  is  safe  in 
his  summer  palace,  and  he  talks  vigorously 
of  besieging  the  rebels  in  the  city  they  have 
won.    To  quote  the  Sun  again : 

Probably  his  energy  will  e.xpciul  itself  in  talk, 
lint  there  is  tiie  Russian  force  untier  (Jeneral 
Snarsky  already  in  the  country, — si.xty-eiglu 
miles  from  Teheran  at  last  advices. — to  reckon 
with,  and  other  troops  are  being  hurried  from 
south  Russia  across  the  border.  Of  course  the 
Persian  lil)eral  forces  are  no  match  for  Russia, 
still  less  if  England  sends  a  corps  of  her  In- 
dian troops  to  aid  in  "  the  work  of  pacification." 
She  has  intimated  that  she  might  do  this. 

The  political  situation  is  not  clear.  Early 
in  June  the  Fossisclte  Ze'itun^,  a  semi-official 
Berlin  paper,  published  an  outline  of  a  tri- 
partite treaty  between  the  Shah,  England, 
and  Russia,  guaranteeing  the  rules  of  the 
first  named  and  parceling  the  country  into 
"  spheres  of  influence  "  betw-een  his  allies. 
The  denials  of  such  a  treaty  made  in  Lon- 
don have  not  been  convincing,  and  if  it  exists 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  two 
Powers  will  keep  Mohammed  on  the  throne 
at  all  costs. 

No  doubt  some  sort  of  popular  government 
will  be  installed  and  reforms  will  be  made,  but 
the  Shall  will  reign  under  tutelage  of  English 
and  Russian  "  residents."  That  is  to  say,  if  Ger- 
many does  not  interpose  objections.  The  Kaiser 
has  long  regarded  Persia  as  a  future  appanage 
of  his  crown.  Perhaps  he  will  try  his  Moroc- 
can tactics  over  again. 


THE    ONLY    RAILROAD    IN    PERSIA. 
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HELLENISM  IN  THE   ^GEAN   SEA  AND  IN  ASIA 

MINOR. 


ipROM  the  remotest  times  the  ^gean  Sea 
■*•  has  played  a  preponderant  role  in  the 
evolution  of  the  Hellenic  world,  both  in  re- 
gard to  political  expansion  and  militar}^  power 
and  to  the  development  of  her  intellectual 
activit3\  The  Greek  nation  owes  much  to 
the  sea,  writes  Mr.  N.  Kasasis  in  L'Hel- 
linisme  (Paris). 

Tt  is  on  the  sea  that  the  Hellenic  race  has 
acliievcd  its  most  glorious  exploits ;  but  the 
yEgean  Sea  has  been  a  benefactress  to  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  She  was  the  way  by  which 
entered  the  civilization  and  culture  of  ancient 
Asia,  fertilizing  the  young  Aryan  races.  The 
island  of  Cyprus  was  the  first  halting-place  of 
the  maritime  expansion  of  the  Phoenicians, 
whence  Asiatic  civilization  spread  over  the  Hel- 
lenic regions,  over  the  shores  and  islands  of 
Asia  Minor  and  of  Europe.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Greek  spirit  this  civilization  has 
undergone  a  marvelous  transformation. 

In  the  first  centuries  of  Greek  history  the 
three   islands   of   Lesbos,    Samos,    and    Chio 


were  the  most  important  of  the  archipelago. 
To-day  they  are  the  most  active  centers  of 
the  ^gean  region.  The  island  of  Lesbos 
(Mitylene)  is  now  entirely  Greek.  The 
number  of  Mussulmans  decreases  little  by 
little;  and  these,  reduced  to-day  to  some  thou- 
sands of  individuals,  are  spread  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  island. 

In  spite  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its 
exceptional  geographical  position,  which  domi- 
nates the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  island  of 
Mitylene  is  unable  to  sustain  a  population  num- 
bering about  150.000  souls;  and  emigration  is, 
therefore,  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  as  a 
necessity.  .  .  .  Their  activity  extends  far  be- 
yond Ionia  to  Asia  Minor,  where,  in  certain 
regions,  they  ought  to  be  considered,  like  the 
Chiotes,  as  the  veritable  pioneers  of  civilization, 
founding  everywhere  schools  and  churches, 
those  two  most  powerful  factors  of  Greek  cul- 
ture. Lesbians  are  found  in  all  the  great  com- 
mercial centers,  in  Constantinople,  in  Egypt,  in 
Roumania,  and  in  southern  Russia ;  but  they 
never  definitively  abandon  their  native  isle,  and, 
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as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  a   fortune,  they 
return  to  it. 

The  island  of  Chio  enjoys  a  similar  pros- 
perity to  that  of  Mitylene,  arul  maintains  in- 
tact its  ancient  Ionian  character.  The  Chi- 
otes  contributed  largely  to  the  material 
renaissance  of  Greece  under  the  Ottoman 
yoke. 

We  see  to-day  in  Chio,  as  in  Lesbos,  that  the 
efforts  and  tlie  will  of  the  inliabitants  of  the 
Greek  race, — who  form  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
population, — seconded  by  the  material  aid  of 
Chiotes  settled  abroad,  have  made  the  island 
a  prosperous  one  from  every  point  of  view,  in 
spite  of  the  Ottoman  administration. 

The  island  of  Samos  enjoys  a  certain 
autonomy,  but  it  does  not  cease  to  aspire  to 
complete  liberation.  The  other  islands  of 
the  .-l^t^ean,  such  as  Lemnos,  Thassos,  and 
Rhodes,  not  to  speak  of  smaller  ones,  have 
not  the  saine  importance,  from  the  Hellenic 
point  of  view,  as  those  mentioned  above. 

If  one  passes  from  the  islands  of  the 
yEgean  Archipelago  to  the  Asiatic  coast  he 
finds  himself  among  a  nature  and  a  popula- 
tion not  sensibly  different  from  those  which 
he  has  left  behind. 

The  soil  of  this  Hellenic  region  of  Asia 
Minor  is  in  fact  as  Greek  as  that  of  any  prov- 
ince of  Greece  proper.  ...  It  was  here  that 
the  Greek  race  made  its  debut  in  history.  .  .  . 
In  this  Greek  land  of  Asia  Minor  human 
thought  found  its  first  emancipators. 

But  in  the  times  when  the  hordes  of  the 
conquering  Mussulmans  fell  like  a  water- 
spout on  Asia  Minor,  its  peoples  and  fair 
provinces  were  one  after  another  devastated 
by  the  victorious  sword  of  the  Osmanlis. 
The  forcible  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  to 


the  Mussulman  religion  by  many  cruel  and 
inhuman  means  changed  the  aspect  of  Asia 
Minor  to  that  of  a  province  almost  totally 
Mussulmanized. 

In  certain  parts  of  Asia  Minor  the  inhabitants 
of  entire  villages  had  their  tongues  cut  out  in 
order  that  they  might  not  transmit  to  their  chil- 
dren the  national  speech  ;  and  the  legend  runs 
that  in  the  early  times  of  the  Mussulman  con- 
(|uest  a  caravan  of  ten  camel-loads  of  human 
tongues  was  sent  to  the  Padishah  as  homage ! 

To-day,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  prosperity, 
Hellenism  in  Asia  Minor  is  face  to  face  with 
grave  dangers, — from  the  Church  and  from 
the  Mussulman  authorities  themselves.  The 
Catholic  Missions,  says  Mr.  Kasasis,  too 
often  pose  as  adversaries  of  Hellenism  in 
these  countries.  Another  danger  that  threat- 
ens the  future  of  Hellenism  appears  under 
the  form  of  a  Germanic  invasion. 

Since  her  last  political  regeneration  the  Ger- 
manic world  has  turned  its  attention  to  the 
Turkish  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  eminent  economist  Dr.  W.  Roscher  ad- 
dressed his  compatriots  thus:  "In  Asia  Minor 
we  shall  be  able,  after  pacific  conquests,  to 
found  a  new  German}-,  which  in  power,  popula- 
tion, and  wealth  will  equal  the  old  Germany, 
and  will  form  the  surest  rampart  against  Rus- 
sia and  Panslavism."  The  new  German  policy 
sustains,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hohen- 
zollcrn,  the  conquering  traditions  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  journey  of  Emperor  William 
to  the  Holy  Land,  to  worship  at  the  tomb  of 
the  Savior,  and  to  Constantinople,  to  embrace, 
at  Yildiz,  his  "  great  friend,"  is  well  remem- 
bered ;  and  tlie  importance  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  same  emperor  to  the  Sublime 
Porte,  to  the  detriment  of  Hellenism,  is  like- 
wise not  forgotten. 

Will  the  change  of  sovereign  and  regime 
at  Constantinople  cut  short  this  dominance 
of  Germany  in  Turkey? 


TURKEY,  GREECE,  AND  CRETE-THE  TURKISH 

VIEWPOINT. 


'T'HE  hostile  attitude  of  the  Turkish  press 
toward  Greece  because  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  Crete  to  become  part  of  King 
George's  kingdom  had  become  so  intense 
during  the  month  of  June  that  the  Greek 
foreign  minister  brought  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Turkish  diplomatic  agent  at 
Athens.  It  will  be  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection to  note  some  of  the  few  represent- 
ative utterances  from  Turkish  publications 
on  the  long-vexed  question  of  the  present 
and  future  of  the  island  of  Crete.     One  of 


the    Young    Turkish    organs,    the     Tanine 
(Echo),  declares: 

A  real  Cretan  question  exists,  and  many  are 
the  different  interests  that  clash  in  that  un- 
happy island.  As  for  us  Turks,  we  declare 
energetically  that  we  will  never  discuss  the 
proposition  to  settle  this  question,  under  Euro- 
pean pressure,  with  gold.  We  will  not  even 
listen  to  such  a  proposition.  Even  if  the  pow- 
ers retire  from  the  island  and  Greece  does  not 
take  possession  we  will  not  be  able  to  say  that 
Crete  is  ours,  since  justice  is  still  administered 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Greece  and  the  Cre- 
tans deny  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  Ottoman 
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Empire.  Such  a  situation  is  intolerable.  The 
very  first  and  chief  duty  of  our  foreign  min- 
ister is  to  prepare  the  army  and  navy  and  say 
to  the  rest  of  the  world:  "We  are  ready !'»• 
.  .  .  We  Turks  do  not  propose  to  withdraw 
the  autonomy  we  have  given  to  Crete.  We  can- 
not, however,  accept  a  commissioner  appointed 
by  the  Greek  king.  Crete  cannot  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  commissioner;  it  requires  a  vali  [the 
Turkish  term  for  governor  of  a  Turkish  prov- 
ince,— a  vilayet]  or  a  bey.  We  would  not  object 
if  this  vali  should  be  a  Christian,  even  a  Cretan 
Christian ;  nor  if  the  Cretans  themselves  de- 
manded a  vali  from  a  foreign  reigning  family 
would  we  object. 

Other  Turkish  journals  do  not  entirely 
agree  with  the  Tan'ine,  among  them  the 
Ittihad  (Union),  which  says: 

Even  though  Greece  continues  to  show  us 
the  same  degree  of  friendliness  as  heretofore 
there  is  still  a  power  urging  the  Cretans  on 
toward  the  realization  of  their  aspirations.  This 
society,  the  Ethniki  Etairia,  is  exciting  the  Cre- 
tans to  demand  annexation  to  Greece.  We 
agree  with  the  Taninc  as  to  the  nomination  of 
an  Ottoman  or  a  Cretan  vali,  even  a  Christian ; 
but  we  will  certainly  oppose  the  nomination  of 
any  foreigner. 

Replying  to  a  frank  editorial  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Paris  Temps,  the  Siperi- 
Sa'ikdi-Hurriett  (Lightning-Rod  of  Liberty) 
declares : 

If  the  powers  desire  to  return  the  island  to 
us  the}'  must,  since  they  received  it  in  trust, 
return  it  to  us  intact.  Such  is  the  Ottoman 
point  of  view.  If,  however,  the  powers  leave 
the  island  and  Greece  invades  it,  we  will  see 
what  we  can  do  to  stop  her.  All  the  Mussul- 
man element  on  the  island  is  opposed  to  the  an- 
nexation to  Greece.  We  understand  this  and 
will  never  go  back  on  our  word.  We  accept 
the  Cretan  idea  for  a  native  militia,  but  not 
under  orders  of  Greek  officers.  We  will  not 
send  a  military  force  to  the  island  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  the  Cretan  harbors  will  be 
occupied  by  our  warships,  and  we  intend  that 
the  governor  shall  be  nominated  by  ourselves. 
These  are  our  rights ;  Greece  has  none. 

Another  well-known  Turkish  journal,  a 
very  old  one,  which  has  recently  reappeared 
after  a  long  period  of  suspension,  the  Yeni 
Tasviri-Efklar  (New  Idea),  says: 

We  are  ready  to  sacrifice  our  lives  to  keep 
the  island.  If  our  friends,  the  Greeks,  can  af- 
ford to  pay  this  price  for  it  let  them  begin  the 
game.  On  no  other  condition  will  they  get  it. 
But  we  sincerely  hope  that  Europe  has  not  quite 
lost  all  her  logic  and  that  she  will  not  force  us 
to  have  recourse  to  violence.  ...  If  we 
have  settled  the  Bosnian  and  Bulgarian  difficul- 
ties by  the  payment  of  indemnities,  this  was  not 
a  price  nor  a  sale,  but  a  diplomatic  arrangement 
imposed  on  us  by  a  great  war  with  a  great 
power.  No  such  solution  can  be  obtained  of 
the  Cretan  question. 


THE    TURKISH    CABINET    CONSIDERING  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS   AT   SAN   STEFANO. 

(The  figures  seated  in  front,  beginning  at  the  left, 
are  :  Hussein  Hussni  Paslia,  who  conducted  the  in- 
ventory of  the  deposed  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid's  treas- 
ures at  Yildiz  Kiosk  and  compelled  the  former  mon- 
arch to  return  to  the  nation  a  large  part  of  his 
fortune ;  Chevl^et  Pasha,  now  virtual  dictator  of  the 
new  Turl;ey  ;  and  Enver  Bey,  the  popular  military 
leader.) 

The  general  opinion  may  be  summarized 
in  a  strong  editorial  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  Yeni  Gazette  (New  Journal) : 

No  state  can  afford  to  base  its  future  upon 
the  desire  of  any  part  of  its  people.  The  Otto- 
man Government  and  nation  knows  no  section 
with  regard  to  Crete.  There  is  only  one  opin- 
ion. The  Turk  will  not  hesitate  to  go  to  war 
even  though  such  war  extend  outside  the  Bal- 
kans and  into  Europe  generally.  If  the  four 
protecting  powers,  after  withdrawing  their 
troops  from  the  island,  forbid  its  occupation  by 
Turkish  forces  and  permit  its  annexation  to 
Greece,  Turkey,  which  these  powers  suspect  to- 
day to  be  looking  favorably  toward  Germany 
and  Austria,  will  actually  throw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  these  powers,  ^\'e  have  every  con- 
fidence, however,  that  the  rights  of  Ottoman 
sovereignty  will  be  respected. 

A  number  of  the  Turkish  journals  use  the 
Cretan  question  as  an  occasion  for  comment- 
ing on  the  Turkish  foreign  policy  generally. 
The  Yeni  Gazetia  insists  that  Europe  will 
have  to  treat  constitutional  Turkey  in  a 
much  different  manner  from  that  in  which  it 
negotiated  with  the  Hamldian  regime,  "  Eu- 
rope must  see  now  that  her  conduct  toward 
us  will  have  to  harmonize  with  the  dignity 
of  Ottoman  sovereignty  and  constitutional 
government,"  says  this  journal,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  trenchant  editorial. 
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MARQUIS  KATSURA,   PREMIER  OF  JAPAN. 

/^NE  of  the  most  important  political  issues 
in  Japan,  which  brou^lu  about  the 
downfall  of  the  Saionji  ministry  and  installed 
in  its  place  the  present  Katsura  cabinet,  was 
that  of  the  military  retrenchment.  Marquis 
Katsura  was  called  to  power  upon  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  attempt  to  put  an 
end  to  the  policy  of  military  expansion  in 
response  to  the  popular  desire.  A  character 
sketch  of  a  statesman  intrusted  with  such  a 
ponderous  task  may  prove  interesting.  A  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Taiyo  (Tokio)  contains  an 
intimate  delineation  of  Marquis  Katsura. 
We  are  told  that  the  Japanese  premier 

is  an  unusuall}'  resourceful  statesman.  He  is 
not  brilliant,  to  be  sure,  but  his  sound  judgment 
and  bis  power  of  cool  reasoning  enable  bim  to 
read  tbe  signs  of  tbe  times  and  adopt  a  policy 
wbicb  be  considers  best  suited  to  tbe  needs  of 
the  time.  A  man  of  strong  convictions,  be  at 
times  displays  prejudice,  and  yet  bis  breadtb 
of  view  and  his  clearness  of  vision  make  it  pos- 
sible for  bim  to  survey  tbe  political  tield  from 
a  commanding  position  and  formulate  bis  pol- 
icy after  general  modern  tendencies.  Without 
doubt  he  has  bis  own  principles  and  his  own 
views,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  adroit  and 
versatile,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  renounce  his 
old  views  in  order  to  adopt  a  new  policy  once 
be  is  convinced  of  tbe  advisability  of  doing  so. 
He  possesses  both  talent  and  ability,  and  may 
well  rank  among  tbe  greatest  men  the  Meiji  era 
has  produced.  .  .  .  Marquis  Katsura  is  not 
a  theorist, — be  is  practical  through  and  through. 
He  does  not  seek  emptj'  glory  by  holding  out 
before  tbe  public  elaborate  and  dazzling  pro- 
grams, but  confines  his  plans  within  the  bounds 
of  his  ability. 

The  article  is  the  more  interesting  because 
it  describes  Marquis  Katsura  in  comparison 
with  other  veteran  statesmen  of  Japan.  One 
of  the  most  important  qualities  for  a  political 
leader,  the  writer  says,  is  that  of  command- 
ing the  respect  of  his  followers.  Some  lead- 
ers attain  this  end  by  instilling  in  the  minds 
of  their  followers  a  feeling  of  awe,  others  by 
fostering  in  them  a  sense  of  love  and  grati- 
tude. It  is  the  latter  sort  of  leadership  which 
the  writer  finds  in  Marquis  Katsura. 

In  this  respect  tbe  Marquis  is  an  abler  leader 
than  Prince  Ito  or  Count  Okuma,  and  is  the 
■equal  of  Marquis  Saionji.  Saionji's  secret  of 
leadership  lies  in  his  intellectual  capacity  and 
lovable  personality,  Okiima's  in  brilliant  speech 
and  high  aspiration,  Ito's  in  bis  long  successful 
career  and  consequent  reputation.  As  for  Kat- 
sura, be  leads  bis  followers  by  subtle  diplomacy, 
in  which  he  excels  all  bis  colleagues,  and  his 
diplomacy  is  the  sort  that  makes  his  followers 
regard  him  with  a  sense  of  affection.  \l  we 
were  to  seek  among  the  present-day  statesmen 
a  leader  of  Katsura's  type,  Prince  Yamagata  is, 


MARQUIS  KATSURA,  AGAIN   PREMIER  OF  JAPAN. 

perhaps,  that  statesman.  In  fact,  Yamagata  was 
Katsura's  master  in  statesmanship,  and  the  polit- 
ical group  of  which  Katsura  is  tbe  leader  was 
originally  formed  by  Yamagata. 

It  must  be  noted  that  Katsura's  political 
group  is  not  a  political  party  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term.  As  the  writer  observes, 
Katsura  has  always  stood  aloof  from  political 
parties,  or  at  most  assumed  an  impartial  at- 
titude toward  them.  In  fact,  the  foundation 
of  his  influence  is  in  the  bureaucracy,  and  his 
political  group  is  composed  of  officials.  In 
this  respect  he  is  radically  different  from 
Marquis  Saionji,  leader  of  the  Liberal  party, 
or  Count  Okuma,  leader  of  the  Progressive 
party. 

Count  Okuma  is  noted  for  his  strong  convic- 
tions, yet  these  have  of  late  wavered  more  than 
once ;  Prince  Ito's  convictions  have  already 
ceased  to  deserve  tbe  name, — they  have  become 
arrogance;  Marquis  Saionji's  are  convictions 
that  lack  constancy;  it  is  in  Marquis  Katsura 
that  we  find  a  statesman  who  is  possessed  of 
convictions,  in  the  real  sense  of  tbe  word. 
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PORTO  RICO  UNDER  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 


/^NE  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
^^^  the  difference  between  medievalism 
and  modernism  in  administration  of  com- 
mercial affairs  is  revealed  in  the  following 
comparisons  of  official  data,  1908,  just  issued 
from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor: 

Porto  Rico. — Exports  to  United  States, 
1901,  $5,641,137;  1908,  $25,891,261.  Im- 
ports from  United  States,  1901,  $6,965,408; 
1908,  $22,677,376. 

Many  indications,  there  are,  too,  in  other 
directions,  of  Porto  Rican  progress  under 
modern  conditions.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
writing  in  the  Outlook  on  Porto  Rican  con- 
ditions as  he  found  them,  saj's: 

That  the  islanders  are  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  than  they  have  ever  been  under  Span- 
ish rule  was  the  testimony  of  everyone  with 
whom  I  talked ;  there  was  not  a  single  excep- 
tion. I  heard  of  one  pessimistic  conservative 
who  lamented  the  good  old  days,  but  I  heard 
onlj'  of  one,  and  he  was  not  regarded  seriously 
by  my  informant.  The  wholesale  dealer  whose 
trade  had  been  lessened  because  retailers  now 
buy  directly  from  the  United  States,  the  coffee- 
planter  whose  profits  had  been  diminished  by 
the  Spanish  tax  imposed  on  coffee  imports  into 
Spain,  the  Spaniard  whose  patriotism  led  him 
naturally  to  regret  the  days  of  Spanish  rule,  all 
agreed  that  the  island  was  much  better  off  than 
it  had  ever  been  before.  The  old-time  sugar 
mills  have  been  supplanted  by  those  of  newer 
and  better  construction,  one  of  them  being  said 
to  be  the  largest  mill  in  the  world.  The  one 
monthly  Spanish  steamer  has  been  replaced  by 
fourteen  monthlv  American  steamers.     In  some 


agricultural  sections  land  has  risen  in  value 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre;  in 
the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  the  increase  has  been 
much  greater;  nowhere  have  land  values  fallen. 
Wages  have  generally  increased.  If  there  has 
been  any  decrease  in  the  coffee  districts,  it  has, 
I  judge,  been  more  than  made  up  by  the  in- 
creased wages  paid  by  American  tobacco-grow- 
ers. 

Dr.  Abbott  spent  some  weeks  on  the  is- 
land in  gathering  material  for  his  article 
which  tells,  at  first  hand,  many  important 
facts  bearing  directly  upon  present  political, 
social,  and  general  conditions.  The  improve- 
ments in  roads  and  along  other  vital  lines 
are  thus  described : 

Roads  have  been  built  in  every  part  of  the 
island,  so  that  now  there  is  no  township  that 
has  not  a  good  automobile  road  to  the  sea,  and 
in  a  few  years  all  the  towns  will  be  similarly 
connected  with  each  other.  Bridges  are  grad- 
ually taking  the  place  of  fords  and  ferries,  which 
rains  not  infrequently  make  unusable.  Wher- 
ever the  road  has  gone  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion has  been  materially  decreased,  in  one  spe- 
cific instance  from  a  former  charge  of  a  dollar 
a  hundredweight  to  twenty-five  cents  or  less. 
Along  these  roads  civilization  finds  its  way,  so 
that,  as  one  observant  resident  informed  me,  a 
year  after  a  road  is  opened  anyone  can  see  the 
improvement  in  sanitary  conditions,  bodily 
health,  character  and  quality  of  clothing,  and 
largeness  and  cheerfulness  of  life.  Every  town 
has  its  graded  schools,  with  school  buildings 
which,  architecturally,  well  serve  as  a  suggestion 
for  some  of  our  town  school  boards ;  and  rural, 
or  as  we  should  saj',  distant  schools  are  being 
rapidly  multiplied  throughout  the  country,  while 
provision  for  teachers  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
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education   is  made  bj-  a  well-housed  and  well- 
organized  normal  school. 

Referring  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a 

prevailing  disease  under  the  old  regime,  the 

writer  remarks: 

An  armj'  surgeon,  Dr.  B.  K.  Ashford,  has  dis- 
covered not  only  the  cause  of  the  anaemia  which 
was  the  scurvy  of  the  islanders  and  which  pre- 
vious authorities  had  erroneously  attributed  to 
insufficient  food,  but  also  a  cure  for  it.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cases  have  been 
successfully  treated,  and  under  the  new  law.  if 
I  understand  its  terms  aright,  every  municipality 
will  be  provided  with  a  hospital  with  some 
means  of  local  treatment  for  the  suflFerers,  and 
every  school  will  be  required  to  give  some  in- 
struction respecting  sanitary  habits  necessary  to 
stamp  out  this  disease  effectually  and  finally. 
An  engineer  from  the  Rocky  ^lountains  has 
been  brought  to  the  island,  and,  under  his 
supervision,  aided  by  a  corps  of  American  engi- 
neers, surveys  are  being  conducted  and  plans 
perfected  for  an  American  irrigation  scheme, 
which  promises  to  relieve  the  sugar  lands  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  island  from  the  periodic 
droughts  with  which  sugar  cultivation  has  now 
to  contend.  And  the  reader  should  remember, 
what  I  think  the  Porto  Rican  sometimes  forgets, 
that  the  expense  of  building  these  roads,  of  this 
medical  service,  of  this  irrigation  plant,  and  for 
the  most  part  of  these  schools,  is  paid  out  of 
the  federal,  not  out  of  the  local,  taxes. 

Among  other  lines  of  inquiry  during  his 
brief  visit  to  the  island,  Dr.  Abbott  found 
time  to  look  into  political  conditions.  At 
his  request  the  Speaker  of  the  Porto  Rico 
House  of  Delegates  drew  up  and  presented 


him  with  the  following  interesting  declara- 
tion or  affirmation  regarding  the  Porto  Rico 
views  of  needed  political  reforms: 

Reforms  which  could  be  embodied  in  the 
"  Organic  Law  of  Porto  Rico "  to  satisfy  the 
just  aspirations  of  our  people.  In  this  aim  it 
would  be  indispensable:  (i)  To  separate  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers,  abolishing  the 
Executive  Council,  wherever  it  confounds  both 
powers.  (2)  To  constitute  the  legislative  As- 
sembly of  two  Chambers :  one,  the  Chamber  of 
Delegates  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  exists 
to-day;  the  other,  the  Senate  of  Porto  Rico. 
The  Senate  could  be  composed  of  twenty-one 
members,  three  for  each  one  of  the  seven  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  island  is  actually  divided,  or 
may  be  divided.  Both  bodies  should  be  chosen 
by  popular  election.  (3)  The  chiefs  of  depart- 
ment should  be  nominated  by  the  Governor  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  Porto 
Rico,  the  Governor  being  named  as  he  is  to-day 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  writer,  in  his  observations  on  this 
document,  based  on  opinions  of  prominent 
people  on  the  island,  observes: 

In  my  judgment, — and  it  is  founded  on  a  fair- 
ly wide  and,  1  tliink,  unprejudiced  inquiry, — 
the  Porto  Ricans  make  no  objection  to  anything 
which  the  insular  government  has  done  or  left 
undone.  Their  objections  are  solely  to  the 
method  in  which  the  government  is  organized 
and  to  the  degree  of  control  still  exercised  over 
insular  affairs  by  the  United  States  Government. 
These  objections  are  based  on  the  desire  either 
to  control  the  public  expenditures,  to  hold  the 
public  offices,  or  to  have  exclusive  control  of 
public  affairs. 
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NOISELESS    WAR:     HIRAM    PERCY  MAXIM  AND 
HIS   GUN-REPORT  SILENCER. 


T^JATCH  the  pla}-  of  expression  of  a 
man  accustomed  to  handling  a  gun ; 
he  knows  it  to  be  the  "  noisiest  thing  of  its 
size  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  When  the 
pulling  of  the  trigger  of  a  rifle  equipped 
with  a  silencer  is  followed  by  nothing  louder 
than  the  snap  of  the  firing  mechanism  he  is 
apt  both  to  look  and  feel  foolish,  for  the  thing 
is  so  totally  unexpected.  An  explanation  of 
the  simple  mechanism  that  accomplishes  this 
marvelous  result  appears  in  the  Technical 
World  Magazine  of  Chicago.  The  writer 
has  still  other  wonders  to  unfold. 

Xow  unscrew  the  silencer  from  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun,  hold  a  lighted  match  at  one  end  and 
tell  him  to  blow  it  out  by  blowing  through  the 
straight,  open  bore  of  that  six-inch  cylinder  of 
steel,  and  he  will  look  still  more  foolish,  for  he 
can't  even  make  the  match  flicker.  And  the 
most  irritating  thing  about  it  is  to  find  results 
so  wonderful  accomplished  by  means  so  simple. 

All  there  is  of  the  silencer  is  a  steel  cylinder 
65^  inches  long  by  i  5-16  inches  in  diameter 
and  weighing  12  ounces  for  the  Springfield  rifle. 
In  the  muzzle  end  of  the  cylinder  is  an  expan- 
sion chamber.  Beyond  this  there  are  eleven 
spiral  convex  vanes  or  disks  with  the  outer 
edges  turned  back  to  form  a  sort  of  cup  and 
having  a  hole  a  trifle  larger  than  the  bore  of 


THE   SPIRAL  V.-\XES   OF  THE   SILENCER. 

the  gim  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  center,  for 
the  silencer  is  mounted  off^  center  so  that  the 
greater  part  of  its  diameter  hangs  below  the 
top  of  the  barrel  out  of  the  line  of  sight.  The 
silencer  is  screwed  on  to  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
by  means  of  interrupted  threads  so  that  it  can 
be  attached  and  detached  by  a  quarter  turn. 
If  the  man  who  is  using  the  gun  wants  to  pre- 
pare to  receive  a  charge  he  can  take  off  the 
silencer  and  fix  his  bayonet  in  about  four 
seconds. 

The  principle  on  which  the  silencer  is  based  is 
that  of  centrifugal  force,  or  the  property  pos- 
sessed by  rapidly  rotating  bodies,  of  flying  out 
from  the  center.  When  a  rifle  equipped  wMth  it 
is  fired  the  bullet  passes  through  the  slightly 
larger  bore  of  the  silencer  without  any  loss  of 
velocity,  accuracy,  or  penetration. 

The  report  of  the  rifle  is  due  to  the  sudden 
liberation  of  gases  upon  the  base  of  the  bullet 
leaving  the  gun.  The  gases  rushing  out  expand 
into  mushrooiTi  form,  their  impact  upon  the  air 
causing  the  sound  of  a  blow,  exactly  as  the  col- 
umn of  steam  leaving  the  smokestack  at  much 


lower  velocity  causes  the  characteristic  snort  of 
the  locomotive. 

The  instant  the  powder  gases  have  pushed  the 
bullet  out  of  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  they  have 
done  all  they  can  do  and  are  of  no  further  use, 
but  on  the  contrary  a  nuisance  to  be  gotten  rid 
of  if  possible.  The  outer  edge  of  this  enlarged 
column  of  gases  is  caught  by  the  first  of  the 
spiral  vanes,  and  this  starts  the  periphery  of 
the  column  to  whirling  very  rapidly  on  to  the 
next  disk.  The  eccentric  motion  due  to  the 
spiral  vane  being  off^  center  causes  the  leading 
portion  of  gas  to  cut  a  slice  at  right  angles  off 
that  part  of  the  pencil  of  gas  which  is  trying  to 
follow  the  bore,  so  that  the  mass  reaches  the 
space  between  the  next  tvvo  vanes  with  dimin- 
ished velocity'.  More  and  more  of  the  column 
of  gas  is  cut  off  and  set  to  swirling  and  expand- 
ing until  its  energy  is  so  far  spent  that  it  is  no 
longer  capable  of  causing  a  racket  as  it  pours 
tamely  out  of  the  silencer.  There  is  nothing  to 
wear  or  get  out  of  order.  Neither  is  any 
change  required  in  any  gun  to  adapt  it  to  the 
silencer  other  than  cutting  a  short  screw  thread 
on  the  muzzle.  There  is  no  interference  with 
the  shooting  qualities  of  the  gun.  Neither  is  it 
possible  to  choke  it  with  gases  by  continuous 
rapid  firing,  for  the  experiment  of  emptying  a 
magazine  as  fast  as  the  gun  could  be  fired  has 
been  repeatedly  tried  with  no  other  effect  than 
the  heating  of  the  silencer. 

The  explanation  of  this  invention  is  ac- 
companied in  the  Technical  World  Maga- 
zine by  a  sketch  of  the  achievements  of  the 
now  famous  family  of  the  inventor,  Hiram 
Percy  Maxim.  This  family  might  well  have 
been  selected  by  Sir  Francis  Galton  as  an  in- 
stance to  prove  his  theory  of  hereditarj'  great- 
ness. Isaac  Maxim,  his  grandfather,  invent- 
ed several  improvements  in  firearms;  his 
father,  Sir  Hiram  Stevens  Maxim,  ex- 
American  citizen,  turned  British  subject, 
famed  throughout  the  world  for  the  inven- 
tion of  the  machine  gun,  smokeless  powders, 
and  Cordite ;  Hudson  Maxim,  the  uncle,  in- 
ventor of  Maximite,  another  high  explosive, 
a  torpedo,  fuses,  smokeless  powders,  and 
other  inventions.  Last  in  the  list  comes  the 
present  Hiram  Percy  Maxim,  who  has  re- 
cently turned  his  attention  from  perfecting 
the  automobile  to  the  invention  of  the  gun- 
report  silencer. 

The  effect  of  the  silencer  on  the  noise  of  dis- 
charge was  tested  by  an  elaborate  sound-record- 
ing apparatus.  The  noise  produced  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  service  rifle  was  equal  to  that  caused 
by  clapping  the  hands.  In  other  words,  the 
silencer  eliminated  97  per  cent,  of  the  sound  of 
discharge.  For  smaller  guns  it  is  still  more 
effective,   there  being  absolutely  nothing  to  be 
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heard  but  the  click  of  the  firing  mechanism  of 
a  .22  cahber  target  rifle. 

The  largest  size  made  at  present  is  for  the 
.405  rifle.  E.K-President  Roosevelt  took  ow  of 
these  and  one  for  a  .30-.40  rifle  on  his  African 
expedition.  But  the  inventor  hopes  soon  to  have 
a  silencer  for  tield  guns  ready  for  use.  after 
which  he  will  devote  his  attention  to  silencing 
ten  and  twelve-inch  guns;  for  he  aims  at  noth- 
ing less  than  rendering  future  wars  noiseless. 

The  most  obvious  and  immediate  effects 
of  this  invention  seem  to  point  to  the  f^reater 
efficiency  of  "  the  man  behind  the  gun  "  as 
a  unit  in  coming  warfare.  Not  only  Is  the 
average   civilian    "gun   shy";  seasoned    sol- 


Noiseless  war  would  seem  to  present  the 
need  of  an  entirely  new  science  of  the  art  of 
"  killing  without  getting  killed."  An  am- 
bush without  smoke  or  noise  to  betray  its 
location  to  its  victims  might  otherwise  prove 
simply  assassination  on  a  large  scale.  Masked 
batteries  would  Iiuleeil  be  masked  in  fact  as 
well  as  name,  "  to  mow  down  regiments  at 
their  leisure,  diverted  meanwhile  by  the 
sight  of  the  enemy  training  their  guns  on 
every  spot  but  the  right  one  In  fruitless  efforts 
to  find  their  xmseen  foes."  A  night  attack 
spared  the  terrors  of  the  awakening  crash  of 
thundering  volleys  would  but  have  added  the 


A    RIFLE    WITH    MAXIM    SILENCER    ATTACHED 


dicrs  often  wear  car  protectors  or  stuff  cotton 
In  their  ears,  while  many  a  man  draws  a  pen- 
sion because  of  injury  to  his  hearing.  The 
silencer  also,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
escaping  gases  on  Its  spiral  vanes,  largely 
neutralizes  the  recoil.  With  noise  and  kick 
eliminated  the  average  boy  would  be  able  to 
handle  a  gun  as  effectively  as  a  man.  The 
reverse  might  almost  be  said  to  be  the  rule 
at  present.  The  increased  value  of  cavalry 
would  of  course  be  obvious.  The  silencer 
also  eliminates  the  flash,  which  by  night  so 
clearly  betrajs  the  whereabouts  of  the 
marksman. 


terrible  uncertainty  of  a  silent  invisible  foe. 
A  pitched  battle  with  noiseless  guns, — Imag- 
ination fails  to  supply  the  details  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

Many  as  are  the  problems  which  will  be 
presented  for  the  military  experts  to  solve, 
there  is  but  3'et  presented,  how-ever,  the  one 
fact  that  the  silencer  does  silence  the  rifle  to 
which  It  is  applied,  and  that; 

the  advantages  from  a  militar\'^  standpoint  arc 
so  numerous  that  they  will  simply  compel  recog- 
nition. The  work  of  fitting  them  upon  the 
world's  armament  of  eighteen  million  rifles  may 
he  expected  to  begin  as  soon  as  the  world  can 
raise  the  money  to  pay  for  them. 


LESSONS    FROM    EUROPE    IN    CITY  PLANNING. 


A  T  the  Conference  on  City  Planning,  held 
■^  at  Washington,  D,  C,  in  May  last,  an 
address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  which  is  substantially  repro- 
duced in  The  Survey  for  July  3.  Professor 
Olmsted  spent  three  months  last  winter  in 
Europe  studying  the  planning  of  cities,  with 
the  result  that  he  realizes  "  what  a  deal  of 
light  can  be  thrown  upon  American  city 
problems  by  a  study  of  European  work,  and 
how  much  we  can  learn  from  their  mistakes 
as  well  as  from  their  many  successes."  His 
travels  extended  as  far  as  Constantinople,  of 
which  he  says  that  "  the  most  elementary 
kind  of  city  planning "  is  strikingly  absent 
from  its  street  plan,  "  wide  areas  being  cov- 


ered  with  a  chaotic  complex  of  undifferen- 
tiated wriggling  alleys  leading  nowhere." 

City  planning  ordinarily  aims  at  making 
new  streets  connect  with  older  ones  so  as  to 
afford  continuous  lines  of  travel ;  and,  fur- 
ther, it  seeks  to  make  the  streets  wide 
enough  to  avoid  congestion  of  traffic.  This, 
says  Professor  Olmsted,  Is  apt  to  lead  to  "  a 
mechanically  standardized  arrangement  of 
streets  and  blocks,"  with  "  uniform  straight 
streets  covering  the  whole  or  most  of  the 
town,  which  is  more  characteristic  of  Amer- 
ican cities  than  of  any  other  in  the  world." 
The  main  defect  of  this  standardizing  proc- 
ess is  "  the  inevitable  concentration  of  street 
traflflc  upon  a  limited   number  of  thorough- 
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CITY    PLANNING     ADAPTED    TO    IRREGULAR    TOPOGRAPHY. 
District   building  regulations  enforce  detached  houses  with  gardens  and  prevent   obstruction    of   view   by 

buildings  on  left-hand  side  of  lower  street.) 


fares,"  and,  unless  this  contingency  is  pro- 
vided for,  "  there  is  danger  of  serious  con- 
gestion and  inconvenience." 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  especially 
in  Germany  and  France,  "  the  provision  of  a 
liberal  number  of  exceptionally  broad  thor- 
oughfares, from  a  hundred  feet  to  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  in  width,  has  been  a  systematic 
feature  of  city  extension  plans."  Professor 
Olmsted  thus  traces  the  evolution  of  the 
boulevard : 

As  the  common  name  of  "boulevard"  implies, 
these  broad  thoroughfares  originated  in  the  op- 
portunities which  are  repeatedly  presented  dur- 
ing- the  expansion  of  fortified  cities  for  so  utihz- 
ing  the  sites  of  the  older  and  outgrown  military 
defenses,  technically  known  as  boulevards  or 
bulwarks.  But  the  utility  and  popularity  of 
these  circumferential  boulevards  early  led  to  a 
demand  for  similar  thoroughfares  running  in 
and  out  of  town  on  radial  lines,  where  danger  of 
traffic  congestion  is  obviously  much  greater  than 
on  circumferential  lines ;  and  they  came  to  be  a 
regular  feature  of  progressive  city  planning  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  centur\'.  These  boulevards  are 
not  in  most  cases  primarily  pleasure  drives,  as 
is  usually  implied  of  a  so-called  boulevard  in 
America,  but  are  used  by  street  railways  and  all 
kinds  of  street  traffic,  heavy  and  light,  the  trees 
and  decorative  features  being  a  mere  incident, 
though  an  important  and  a  highly  appreciated 
incident  of  this  general  utilitv. 

The  absence  of  fortified  cities  in  England  and 


America  during  the  period  of  most  active  cit> 
growth  and  the  consequent  absence  of  the  pe- 
culiar opportunities  for  forming  successive  ring- 
boulevards  as  popular  object-lessons  in  what  a 
really  liberal  thoroughfare  can  be,  have  probably 
had  as  much  to  do  with  the  deficiency  of  such 
thoroughfares  in  our  street  extension  plans  as 
the  individualistic  and  decentralized  character 
of  Anglo-Saxon  democracy. 

Although  many  such  boulevards  have 
come  into  existence,  it  is  only  within  the 
past  twenty  3-ears  that  the  other  unremedied 
objections  to  the  standardized  plan  have  been 
fully  realized.  Professor  Olmsted  quotes  a 
speech  delivered  b  the  Prussian  minister  of 
finance  in  1892  which  "  marks  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  purpose  cf  city 
planning  is  not  to  provide  facilities  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  transportation  or  to  obtain  cer- 
tain architectural  errects  but  is  to  direct  the 
physical  development  of  the  city,  by  every 
means  of  control  within  the  power  of  the 
municipality,  in  such  a 'manner  that  the  or- 
dinary citizen  will  be  abb  to  live  and  labor 
under  conditions  as  favorable  to  health,  hap- 
piness, and  productive  efficiency  as  his  means 
will  permit."  In  Germany  a  city  plan  in- 
cludes not  only  the  surveyor's  lay-out  of 
streets  but  building  regulations,  health  ordi- 
nances, police  rules,  etc.  Section  18  of  the 
Saxon  law  directs  that  in  the  preparation  of 
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A    NEW    "ONE-SIDED"    STREET    ON    A    STEEP    HILLSIDE. 
(District   building   regulations   pprmit    no  buildings  on  down-hill  side  to  obstruct  ttie  view.) 


building  plans  due  regard  must  be  had  to  the 

following  matters: 

To  the  claims  of  security  from  fire,  of  the 
public  traffic  which  is  to  be  expected,  and  of 
health;  to  a  suitable  supply  of  drainage;  to  the 
position  and  development  of  the  place,  and  to 
the  need  for  dwellings  corresponding  to  the 
local  conditions;  and  also  to  ensuring  that 
streets  and  squares  shall  not  be  disfigured. 

Among  the  points  to  which  special  atten- 
tion is  to  be  paid  are: 

The  width  of  the  streets  is  to  be  decided  by 
the  requirements  of  local  traffic  .  .  .  care 
must  be  taken  to  provide  short  and  convenient 
connections  between  streets  and  with  the  chief 
centers  of  traffic  .  .  .  open  spaces  and  pub- 
lic shrubberies  must  be  so  arranged  in  respect 
of  size,  position,  and  number  as  to  be  useful  in 
relation  both  to  convenience  of  traffic  and  to 
general  welfare  .  .  .  sites  for  churches  and 
school  buildings,  as  well  as  public  playgrounds 
and  recreation  grounds,  must  be  provided  in 
sufficient  number  .  .  .  front  gardens,  except 
when  they  are  provided  only  in  view  of  a  future 
widening  of  the  street,  must  have  a  depth  of  at 
least  fifteen  feet  ...  in  no  case  may  the 
back-buildings  of  a  street  form  a  continuous 
row. 

Both  in  Germany  and  in  Switzerland 
many  towns  and  cities  are  purchasing  out- 
lying lands  with  a  view  to  future  develop- 
ment. A  notable  instance  of  this  is  Ulm  in 
Wiirttemberg,  which  in  1901  "  owned  more 
than  three-fifths  of  the  building  land  within 
the  town  and   2926  acres  outside  the  town 


boundaries,  and  had  made  enough  profit  out 
of  its  operations  to  pay  for  large  expendi- 
tures on  schools,  street  improvements,"  etc. 

Among  the  physical  results  of  the  German 
system  of  city  planning  Professor  Olmsted 
enumerates : 

First,  a  reasonably  good  provision  of  main 
thoroughfares,  well  planned  and  well  equipped. 

Second,  an  increasingly  liberal  and  equitable 
distribution  of  small  parks  and  playgrounds,  as 
well  as  numerous   small  interesting  squares. 

Third,  a  good  distribution  of  excellent  pub- 
lic building  sites,  and  on  many  of  them  some 
very  interesting  public  buildings. 

Fourth,  very  notable  facilities  for  commercial 
and  manufacturing  districts  in  connection  with 
water-fronts  and  railways.  When  the  city  plan 
lays  out  a  district  with  a  special  view  to  manu- 
facture, it  does  not  just  cut  it  up  into  the  stand- 
ard streets  and  blocks  and  then  leave  the  rail- 
ways, the  manufacturers  and  teamsters  to  strug- 
gle with  the  transportation  problem,  but  begins 
by  laying  out  the  necessary  rights-of-way  for  the 
railroad  facilities,  and  provides  long  rows  of 
factory  sites,  with  railroad  sidings  on  one  side 
and  streets  on  the  other. 

Fifth,  development  of  the  newer  districts  in 
a  less  crowded  and  much  more  homogeneous 
manner  than  in  the  past. 

Here  in  America,  says  Professor  Olmsted, 

we  seem  to  go  on  complacently  perpetuating  our 
old  mistakes  long  after  we  have  recognized  them, 
preparing  over  again  in  our  suburbs  without 
material  variation  the  same  conditions  that  have 
given  rise  to  results  we  deplore  in  the  older 
parts  of  our  cities. 
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WILL  THE  NEWSPAPERS  BRING  ON  A  EUROPEAN 

WAR? 


\/rAX  VON  BRANDT,  who  has  occu- 
pied  a  number  of  important  posts  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  German}',  and  is 
the  author  of  works  on  the  Far  East,  con- 
tributes a  suggestive  article  to  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Deutsche  Revue.  In  view  of  the  agi- 
tation which  is  steadily  kept  up  by  the  belli- 
cose press  of  different  European  countries, 
and  especially  in  view  of  the  dread  specter  of 
war  between  England  and  Germany,  which 
will  not  be  laid,  Herr  Brandt's  warning  ad- 
vice seems  particularly  opportune.  He  be- 
gins with  a  quotation  from  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Prince  Biilow  in  the  Reichstag  in 
]VIarch  last: 

The  idea  that  peace  is  jeopardized  by 
sovereigns  or  ministers,  by  the  ambition  of 
monarchs  or  by  the  intrigues  of  ministers  and 
governments,  not  only  does  not  correspond  with 
the  real  facts,  but  is  in  complete  contradiction 
to  the  actual  circumstances.  ]Most  of  the  wars 
which  the  world  has  witnessed  in  the  course  of 
the  last  decades  were  not  brought  about  by 
princely  ambition  or  ministerial  machinations, 
hut  by  the  passionate  excitement  of  public 
c<pinion,  which,  through  press  and  parliament, 
sweeps  the  executive  along  with  it.  If  it  should 
come  to  a  war  once  more,  which  Heaven  for- 
bid, it  will  have  been  caused  by  those  Powers 
of  Acheron  which  are  more  readilj'  inflamed  to- 
day than  formerly. 

Herr  Brandt  then  goes  on  to  say  that  if, 
in  spite  of  the  hearty  applause  which  greeted 
this  declaration  of  the  Chancellor,  some  of 
his  hearers  still  had  faint  doubts  as  to  the 
justice  of  his  conception,  they  must  have  been 
dispelled  by  the  conduct  of  a  great  part  of 
the  English,  French,  and  Russian  press  after 
the  peaceful  solution  of  the  Balkan  crisis. 
Without  entering  into  the  origin  and  course 
of  this  crisis,  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  brief 


mention  of  its  conclusion.  After  the  more 
or  less  unsuccessful  efforts  of  various  coun- 
tries the  solution  was  accomplished  by  the 
acceptance,  on  the  part  of  the  Powers,  of 
Germany's  proposal  to  change  Article  25  of 
the  Berlin  Treaty.  Germany's  merit,  there- 
fore, consists  in  having  found  the  formula, 
sought  by  all  or  most  of  the  nations,  which 
made  a  peaceful,  though  perhaps  only  a  tem- 
porary, adjustment  of  existing  differences 
possible. 

To  any  one  with  simple  sound  sense  it  must 
h.ave  seemed  a  creditable  achievement  to  have 
warded  ofif  war,  without  doing  injury  to  the  real 
interests  of  any  nation  concerned ;  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  press, — in  short,  all  the  anti-German 
press, — of  some  countries  could  not  refrain 
from  exhibiting  their  anger  at  the  bloodless  out- 
come by  spreading  the  rumor  that  Germany 
forced  Russia's  compliance  by  the  threat  of  a 
war.  The  Russ  of  St.  Petersburg,  indeed,  had 
exact  knowledge  that  the  1st  and  2d  Army 
Corps  were  mobilized  on  the  Russian  frontier 
and  the  Temps,  of  Paris,  learned  that  an  ulti- 
matum of  Emperor  William  had  compelled 
Russia's  acquiescence ;  while  the  Times,  of  Lon- 
don, with  a  pen  dipped  in  gall,  wrote  article 
upon  article  to  show  that  Germany's  aim  was 
to  attain  the  leadership  of  Europe, — acting  in 
this  instance  against  Russia,  incapable  of  re- 
sistance, as  it  had  acted  in  the  Morocco  affair 
against  France,  which  was  equally  unprepared 
for  war.  .  .  .  The  fear  of  the  German  fleet 
and  of  a  German  invasion  serves  them  as  an 
aid  to  this  end ;  and  if  it  is  exploited  by  them  in 
a  way  resorted  to,  in  the  case  of  all  such  re- 
forms, in  countries  with  a  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment or  control,  the  anti-German  press  goes 
beyond  that  in  order  to  envenom  the  situation. 
This  is,  of  course,  most  regrettable,  but  the  hope 
must  not  be  abandoned  that  in  England  a  calmer 
consideration  of  the  actual  facts  will  lead  to  a 
calmer  judgment  also  regarding  them. 

As  things  are  now,  continues  the  German 
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writer,  the  Panslavlst  press  in  Russia  and 
other  countries,  as  well  as  the  P'rench  and, 
still  more,  the  English  baiting  journals,  do 
their  utmost  to  represent  the  situation  in 
Europe  as  most  unfavorable,  and,  in  fact, 
help  to  make  it  worse  by  their  agitation. 
Russia  is  said  to  meditate  upon  getting  satis- 
faction, Servia  upon  revenge;  Austria  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  kind  of  support  given 
her  by  Germany,  and  Turkey,  too,  discon- 
tented with  the  agreement  into  which  it  was 
forced  with  Austria-Hungary  and  Bosnia. 

That  in  certain  circles  of  the  people  of  those 
countries  such  sentiments  maj'  prevail  cannot 
be  disputed,  but  the  majority  of  the  intelligent 
must  have  felt  it  to  be  a  deliverance  when  they 
heard  the  ofiicial  news  from  St.  Petersburg  that 
Russia  was  ready  to  agree  to  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  proposal. 

Herr  Brandt  concludes  in  these  words: 

It  is  not  doing  the  press  an  injustice  to  call 
attention  to  the  dangers  created  for  the  com- 
munity by  the  conduct  of  some  of  its  organs. 
It  lacks  in  many  ways  the  restraint  which  a 
feeling  of  his  responsibility  imposes  upon  the 
Iirofessional  diplomat,  who  to-day,  indeed,  has 
little  to  do  but  to  observe,  report,  and  to  carry 
out,  with  more  or  less  skill,  the  commissions 
with  wliich  he  is  charged.  There  is  doubtless 
something    intoxicating    and    enticing    for    the 


owner  of  one  or  more  great  journals  in  the 
consciousness  that  he  not  only  influences  pub- 
lic opinion  but  may  often  even  create  it,  and 
thus  bear  no  mean  share  in  shaping  the  course 
of  history;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how 
injurious  the  influence  exerted  by  such  a  power 
can  be  if  it  does  not  bring  to  bear  other  quali- 
ties that  act  in  the  way  of  counterpoise  and 
precaution.  But  these  are  the  qualities  which 
the  baiting  journals  particularly  lack.  It  would 
be  the  place  of  the  cabinets  to  furnish  the  rem- 
edy here,  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way.  The  time  is  past  when  the  records  of 
events  remained  buried  in  the  archives  until, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  some  curious 
scholar  dragged  them  to  the  light ;  that  which 
happens  to-day  very  soon  becoines  for  the  most 
part  the  possession  of  the  public,  if  not  in  its 
entirety,  at  any  rate  in  a  shape  that  leaves  no 
possible  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  and  actions 
of  the  Powers  concerned.  Would  it  not,  under 
existing  circumstances,  be  much  simpler  to  take 
from  under  the  "  Achcrontic  Powers "  the 
ground  upon  which  feed  tlicir  curiosity,  their 
malevolence,  and  their  craving  for  the  new,  by 
having  the  cabinets  inform  tlie  world  of  what  has 
happened,  instead  of  allowing  those  not  always 
friendly  Powers  days  and  weeks  and  often  even 
a  longer  time  to  breed  their  baneful  spores  and 
bacilli,  whose  traces  can  frequently  not  be  de- 
stroyed for  decades?  To  do  this  would,  of 
course,  require  an  agreement  of  the  executive 
Powers  such  as  is  rarely  met  with,  but  the  at- 
tempt might  at  any  rate  be  made  with  advan- 
tage to  the  world  at  large. 


WOMAN'S    EMANCIPATION   AND  THE   FUTURE 

OF  BRITAIN. 


/^N  the  woman  question  arguments  are 
^^  usually  based  on  the  probable  results 
of  emancipation  to  women  themselves,  not 
to  the  country  in  which  they  live.  Mr.  Ar- 
nold WTiite,  in  the  English  paper  Black  and 
If'hite,  deals  with  the  problem  in  its  relation 
to  the  future  of  Britain.  He  calls  attention 
to  a  fact  that  is  frequently  overlooked, — 
namely,  that  "  woman's  discontent  with  pov- 
erty and  monotony,  her  desire  for  the  wine 
of  life,  and  the  mystery  of  her  passion  for 
becoming  dress  "  are  not  new.  He  also  notes 
that  the  movement  to  confer  political  power 
on  woman  is  coincident  with  a  long  period  of 
peace,  and  that  it  usually  dies  down  on  the 
arrival  of  war. 

The  stir  made  by  the  publication  of  Mary 
Wollstonecraft's  book  was  soon  forgotten  in 
the  clash  of  arms  between  France  and  England. 
When  it  was  revived  sixty  years  after  by  John 
Stuart  Mill,  the  movement  promptly  collapsed 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War, 
and  was  not  revived  until  the  people  had  again 
forgotten  the  condition  of  peace-preparation  by 


one  sex  to  murder  and  willingness  to  be  mur- 
dered for  the  preservation  of  motherhood. 

]\Ir.  White  very  happily  sums  up  the  sit- 
uation in  a  single  sentence:  "  Of  all  the  ele- 
ments in  the  solution  of  the  woman  problem 
the  economic  factor  is  the  most  important, 
the  sexual  the  most  intractable."  The  main 
trouble  is  that  the  one  factor  is  frequently 
involved  in  the  other.  Take  the  view,  for 
instance,  of  women  as  breadwinners.  The 
reason  advanced  by  women,  their  economic 
independence,  is  "  the  exact  reason  why  the 
vote  is  likely  to  be  withheld." 

The  competition  of  men  and  women  in  the 
same  spheres  of  employment  creates  sex  rivalry. 
When  two  average  people  want  the  same  thing 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  either  of  them  to 
part  with  the  possession  of  power  or  ^o  invest 
a  rival  with  the  means  of  extorting  better 
terms.  Since  man  is  more  selfish  than  woman, 
man  is  less  likely  to  enfranchise  woman  than  if 
the  case  were  reversed. 

The  sexual  factor  renders  It  "  impossible 
in  the  press  or  on  the  platform  for  men  to 
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use  the  only  argument  that  is  valid  against 
the  grant  of  the  political  suffrage." 

Were  women  sexless,  the  arguments  for  ad- 
mitting them  to  political  equality  would  be  un- 
answerable. Their  demand  is  a  logical  one,  and 
there  is  no  possible  rejoinder  to  it  that  is  not 
offensive  to  women,  because  the  only  reason 
for  refusing  it  is  that  they  are  women.  If  the 
safety  of  the  nation  were  to  compel,  as  it  now 
requires,  the  universal  compulsory  trainmg  and 
service  of  adult  males,  the  common  sense  of 
the  country  would  perceive  the  absurdity  of 
allowing  females  who  form  the  majority  to 
determine  policy  which  can  be  enforced  only 
by  the  willingness  of  males  to  murder  and  be 
murdered.  The  maintenance  of  British  power 
in  India,  which  was  won  by  the  sword  and  is 
held  by  the  sword,  is  inconceivable  under  wom- 
an's rule,  especially  if  our  rights  were  contested 
by  a  himgry,  strong  nation  where  men  ruled  by 
the  stricken  held,  and  woman's  domain  was  the 
apartments  devoted  to  feasting  and  repose. 

With  increasing  taxation  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  sexes  is  likely  to  grow  more  severe ; 
and  as  male  wage-earning  electors  can  re- 
fuse it  to  their  female  rivals,  the  "  marvel 
will  be,"  in  Mr.  White's  opinion,  "  not  if 
women  do  not  get  the  vote,  but  if  they  do." 

Discussing  the  probability  of  a  war  with 
Germany,  Mr.  White  says: 

If  the  British  are  beaten  and  England  be- 
comes the  conscript  appendage  of  an  European 
Power,  the  emancipation  of  woman,  judging 
from  the  relation  of  the  sexes  in  militant  Ger- 
many, will  be  indefinitely  postponed.  Nietzsche's 
teaching  that  power  is  only  for  the  strong  sat- 
urates Teuton  thought.  If  women,  therefore, 
want  independence  as  the  Swiss  wanted  it,  as 
the  mutineers  of  the  Bount}',  or  as  the  last  es- 
caoed  prisoner  from  Dartmoor  wanted  it,  they 
must  take  it  b\-  force,  by  revolutionary  resort  to 
dynamite,  poison,  revolvers,  and  the  knife.  A 
few  women  will  repeat  the  role  of  Judith  and 
Charlotte  Corday,  but  the  physical  disabilities 
of  the  sex  will  prevent  them  from  winning  the 
personal  and  proprietary  independence  which 
has  been  achieved  by  sons,  slaves  and  servants. 
This  .  .  .  gives  to  all  honest  men  a  new 
outlook  on  women's  questions,  and  imposes  on 
them  the  duty  of  securing  for  them  elementary 
justice  where  the  present  laws  fall  short  of  that 
standard.  The  only  places  where  women  have 
been  admitted  to  political  equality  are  countries 
that  have  never  known,  or  even  prepared  for,  a 
struggle  for  national  existence. 

Modern  education  has  been  "  a  priceless 
blessing  to  the  multitude  of  unmarried 
women,"  and  it  has  been  accompanied  by  "  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  physique  of  the 
women  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
Britain."  The  "  sickly  type  of  beauty  "  has 
been  superseded  by  one  of  "  perfect  health." 
The  "  canary  bird  type  of  woman,  contented 
with  her  cage,  and  thankful  for  her  portion 


of  seed  and  lump  of  sugar,"  has  passed  away. 
These  changes  toward  a  common-sense  ideal 
are  "  likely  to  influence  the  national  future." 
Mr.  White,  premising  that  woman  de- 
mands "  equality  in  all  because  justice  is 
withheld  from  her  in  part,"  says  she  will  not 
get  it;  for  "chivalry  and  franchise  do  not 
run  in  double  harness."  The  chattel  theorj' 
in  regard  to  women  is  exploded  •  and  changes 
have  begun  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes  which 
sooner  or  later  must  influence  the  marriage 
laws. 

Still,  elemental  distinctions,  not  merely  be- 
tween men  and  women,  but  between  good  moth- 
ers and  mothers  who  shirk  their  duties  .  .  . 
are  eternally  unbridgable.  The  modern  type  of 
woman  shows  more  independence,  self-control, 
judgment,  and  versatility  than  her  mother  or 
her  grandmother.  She  is  more  selfish,  colder, 
harder,  and  more  incredulous  than  the  women 
of  the  past ;  but  emotion  and  unreason,  impulse 
and  romance,  the  desire  to  attract,  the  charms 
of  dress  and  insensibility  to  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence, will  probably  continue  to  exercise  pre- 
dominant influence  in  the  future  of  woman  as 
in   her  past. 

In  the  Britain  of  the  future  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  best  endowed  educational  es- 
tablishments in  England  which  were  founded 
for  teaching  "  the  children  of  free  men,"  for 
teaching  all  children  born  in  particular  parishes, 
for  granting  the  "maintenance,  education,  and 
training  free  of  expense  to  poor  children."  will 
no  longer  be  wholly  monopolized  by  boys. 

The  incidence  on  women  of  the  British 
marriage  laws  is  undoubtedly  cruel  and  un- 
just; and  in  England  "divorce  is  only  pos- 
sible to  Dives,  although  the  wrongs  of  drunk- 
enness and  violence  are  most  frequent  in  the 
small  homes."  In  law  the  position  of  the 
unmarried  girl,  also,  is  inferior  to  that  of  her 
brother. 

Over  a  great  part  of  Europe  the  law  of  com- 
pulsory equal  division  of  property  after  death 
has  been  a  great  advantage  to  women,  and 
probably  accounts  for  the  vitality  of  the  femin- 
ist movement  on  the  Continent  before  it  be- 
came a  serious  issue  in  our  social  life. 

The  law  also  directly  and  intentionally  en- 
courages the  idea  that  the  employment  of  male 
servants  is  a  luxur\'  properly  subjected  to  taxa- 
tion, while  female  servants  are  necessaries  of 
life  and  therefore  immune  from  taxation.  The 
duty  on  men  servants  was  imposed  during  the 
series  of  wars  WMth  France  and  the  United  States, 
when  it  was  deemed  well  to  discourage  the  di- 
version of  men  from  the  army.  The  tax  on 
male  servants  therefore  raises  in  an  interesting 
fashion  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
sexes.  Hitherto  the  suffragists  have  not  grap- 
pled with  the  question,  but  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  both  the  disabilities  and  the  faculties  of 
women  will  receive  their  proper  valuation  in 
the  scheme  of  national  life. 
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HAS  RUSSIA  LOST  THE  SLAV  LEADERSHIP? 


D  USSIA,  accordinji;  to  a  brilliant  I'^nglish 
writer  (Mr.  R.  E.  C  Long)  in  the 
Fortnightly  Revieu',  is  at  present,  so  far  as 
international  politics  are  concerned,  a  cypher, 
— "  nay,  worse,  a  putrefying  corpse."  That 
Germany  could  at  any  moment  take  St. 
Petersburg,  now  undefended  by  a  fleet,  is 
only  one  item  in  his  vision  of  the  destruction 
of  an  Empire  which  contains  more  than  J50,- 
ocx),ooo  of  iHiman  beings.  Mr.  Long,  writ- 
ing from  Vienna,  draws  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  dominance  of  Germany,  the  collapse  of 
the  Triple  Entente,  and  the  loss  by  Russia 
of  the  leadership  of  the  Slavonic  world.  The 
most  important  section  of  his  essay  is  de- 
voted to  an  exposition  of  the  significance  of 
the  awakening  of  the  Austrian  Slavs  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  they,  and  not  the  Russians, 
who  lead  the  Slavonic  world.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Long  says: 

Were  all  the  hundred  and  fifty  million  Slavs 
of  Europe  and  Asia  in  llic  militant  mood  of  the 
Austrian  Czechs  and  Poles,  \vc  should  have  no 
more  cause  to  fear  German  expansion.  But  the 
Slav  races  themselves  are  divided  in  ideals  and 
aspirations.  The  Western  Slavs, — the  Poles, 
the  Czechs,  the  Slovenians, — are  all  aggressive, 
Nationalist,  and  anti-German.  Differing  them- 
selves in  race,  they  are  all  anti-German.  Their 
literature  is  Nationalist,  militant,  and  inspired 
by  political  aims.  Their  literary  and  athletic 
unions  are  infinitely  more  alive  than  any  Pan- 
German  leagues.  For  some  obscure  reason  the 
Austrian  Slav  missionaries  this  year  v^'oke  up 
to  the  fact  that  Russia,  except  in  numbers  and 
extent  of  territory,  could  no  longer  claim  to  be 
the  head  of  the  Slav  world,  and  that  in  all  the 
essentials  of  moral  vigor  she  stood  last  and 
alone.  .  .  .  What  did  most  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  Austrian  missionaries  of  the  Pan-Slav 
faith  was  the  renewed  persecution  of  Poland. 
They  saw  that  Nicholas  II.,  not  content  witli 
reviving  all  the  old  crimes  and  blunders  which 
four  years  ago  drove  almo.st  every  race  he  rules 
into  open  rebellion,  had  chosen  this  inappropri- 
ate hour  of  diplomatic  defeat  to  deprive  himself 
of  the  support  of  the  only  conservative  element 
in  his  empire. 

In  regard  to  his  general  contention,  Mr. 
Long  quotes  the  words  of  the  Czech  leader 
Dr.  Kramarz: 

"  Much  has  changed  in  the  past  year  for  the 
worse.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  but  of  the  aggrava- 
tion of  Russo-Polish  relations  caused  by  the 
renewed  persecution  of  the  Poles,  a  persecution 
which  will  ruin  the  work  we  have  here  begun." 

Other  members  of  the  Austro-Slav  deputa- 
tion to  Russia  spoke  even  more  plainly,  and 
declared  that  the  Increasing  misgovernment 
of  the  Czar's  Empire  was  a  fatal  blow  to  all 
hopes  of  Slav  union  against  Germanism. 


Early  in  June  Dr.  Kramarz  created  a  pro- 
found sensation  by  rising  in  the  Reichsrath 
at  Vienna  and  solemnly  repudiating  the  his- 
toric Russophile  policy  of  the  Austrian  Slavs. 
Russia,  he  said,  was  helpless,  and  that  so  far 
from  being  protector  and  patron  of  the  Aus- 
trian Slavs  she  herself  badly  needed  their 
protection  and  patronage.  The  annexation 
of  IJosnia  had  destroyed  his  last  hope.  "  For 
us  Slavs  there  remains  nothing  more  in  the 
domain  of  foreign  politics.  Our  dream  of 
rapprochement  with  Russia  was  the  dream 
of  a  child."  Thereupon  Dr.  Kramarz  devel- 
oped an  entirely  new  idea  of  the  maternal 
relation  of  the  vigorous  and  cultivated  West 
Slavs  to  emasculated,  misgoverned,  and  hope- 
less Russia.  German  industrialism  was  every- 
where a  Germanizing  gospel : 

In  this  fight  the  Russians,  with  their  low  cul- 
ture and  their  bad  government,  are  hopelessly 
outclassed.  Their  sole  protectors  are  the  West 
Slavs,  tiie  Czechs,  and  the  Poles,  who,  being 
fairly  civilized,  are  themselves  making  success- 
ful raids  upon  the  German  industrial  monopoly 
which  exists  all  over  Central  Europe.  It  is 
lucky  that  Russia,  which  is  economically  impo- 
tent, can  find  in  the  West  a  bulwark  of  Slav- 
dom. In  view  of  the  industrial  expansion  of 
Germany  it  is  a  vital  interest  that  Russia  be 
protected. 

Dr.  Kramarz,  addressing  the  Slavonic 
Society  at  Moscow,  had  laid  down  the  doc- 
trine that  justice  to  Poland  is  the  first  thing 
needful.     He  said: 

While  Slovenians  and  Poles  wage  war  upon 
Germans,  they  are  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  defend  it  against  the  Ger- 
man attack.  It  is  the  Western  Slavs  who  pos- 
sess the  most  strength  and  the  most  resources 
to  witiistand  this  attack.  They  have  more  spirit 
than  the  Russians ;  they  realize  that  they  have 
to  fight ;  they  trust  their  powers ;  they  under- 
stand themselves.  Out  of  its  Poles  the  Russian 
Government  could,  if  it  chose,  make  a  similar 
advanced  line  of  fortification  against  German 
aggression.  But  for  that  tlie  first  thing  needed 
is  justice  to  the  population  of  Poland. 

"  Here,"  concludes  Mr.  Long,  "  from  the 
mouth  of  a  Slav,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
ablest,  most  resolute,  and  most  experienced 
of  all  Slav  foes  of  the  Teutonic  Kultur- 
traeger,  we  have  the  truth  about  the  racial 
stniggle  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  a  strug- 
gle in  which  we  [England],  having  resolved 
that  it  is  our  policy  to  oppose  the  exaggerated 
military  and  economic  preponderance  of  Ger- 
many, are  more  interested  than  any  other 
power." 
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MEXICO. 


'  I  ^HAT  the  time  is  ripe  and  the  need  great 
for  the  institution  of  a  new  and  closer 
relationship  between  Spain  and  the  largest  of 
her  former  colonies,  Mexico,  is  the  deduction 
of  a  close  student  of  the  two  nations,  Senor 
Ramon  Perez  Requeijo,  professor  in  the 
Commercial  High  School  of  Santander,  writ- 
ing in  La  Espaiia  Modcrna  for  May. 

Since  the  rupture  of  the  closer  ties  of  na- 
tion and  colony  he  finds  that  "  Spanish  par- 
ticipation in  Mexican  affairs  has  diminished 
greatly.  The  predominant  foreign  influence 
to-day  is  North  America,  which  perhaps  even 
exceeds  that  of  Spain  in  former  times.  Ex- 
ports from  Spain  to  Mexico  for  the  j-ear 
1906-7  amount  to  but  3.41  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  while  exports  from  Mexico  to  Spain 
amount  to  but  1.20  per  cent.  Of  a  total 
Mexican  import  trade  of  $116,114,789.34, 
but  $3,963,993.15  belonged  to  Spain;  and  of 
a  total  export  trade  of  $124,004,005,  but 
$1,494,205.50." 

An  examination  of  the  causes  of  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  leads  the  writer  into  the 
analj'sis  of  abstruse  economic  questions  un- 
derlying foreign  trade.  Nor  does  he  hesi- 
tate to  throw  the  blame  upon  Spain  itself. 
Spaniards  have  never  grasped  the  funda- 
mental facts,  brought  out  by  Adam  Smith, 
Stuart  Mill,  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  other 
students  of  economic  conditions,  that  the  de- 
velopment of  foreign  trade  depends,  for  its 
power  of  unfolding  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  any  nation,  not  alone  upon  exportation, 
but  importation  as  well. 

Hitherto  questions  of  export  have  been  of  the 
most  constant  interest  in  the  realm  of  commer- 
cial politics.  Exportation  is  a  theme  whicli  is 
never  exhausted,  even  though  it  ma\"  have  led  to 
a  complete  exhaustion  of  all  those  remedies  and 
schemes  suggested  to  increase  and  enlarge  it. 

Former  rivalries  between  different  peoples 
have  to-day  taken  on  a  new  character,  which 
consists  of  the  effort  of  every  nation  to  be  suffi- 
cient unto  itself, — that  is  to  say,  for  every  na- 
tion to  attain  an  economic  freedom  similar  to 
its  political  independence.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie :  '"  A  strong  home  market  is 
the  best  weapon  for  conquering  foreign  mar- 
kets." The  best  and  cheapest  articles  are  those 
which  will  be  preferred  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Analyzing  the  present  relationship  between 
Spain  and  Mexico,  which  he  divides  into 
moral  and  commercial,  Sefior  Requeijo  finds 
that,  although  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency 


to  individualism  in  the  modern  Mexican 
state, — though  they  do  at  times  glorify  Cuau- 
hetemoc,  the  last  Aztec  Emperor,  above  Her- 
nan  Cortez, — still  Spanish  people  and  Spanish 
affairs  do  inspire  the  Mexicans  with  a  lively 
interest.  "  At  bottom  they  feel  proud  of  be- 
ing, with  us,  sons  of  that  Spain  of  glorious 
history,  which  shone  forth  for  centuries  in 
the  world  of  arms,  and  still  shines  in  that  of 
letters,  arts,  and  sciences." 

Turning  to  the  conditions  of  commerce, 
he  says: 

Groups  of  foreigners  in  Alexico  constitute  an 
important  social  nucleus,  because  they  are  each 
consumers  of  the  products  of  their  respective 
nations.  Our  export  to  ^Mexico  is  small  enough, 
but  even  that  little  is  owing  almost  wholly  to 
tlie  Spaniards  there  resident.  To  develop  the 
ilexican  market  demands  the  use  of  great  cap- 
ital, and  although  there  are  among  the  Spaniards 
in  Mexico  many  who  are  able  to  dispose  of 
large  sums  of  monev,  and  are  endowed  with  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  they  do  not  form  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  offset  the  influence  of  great 
groups  of  capitalists  of  other  nations,  particu- 
larly America.  In  fact,  there  is  a  large  class  of 
Spaniards  there  who,  as  the  result  of  our  con- 
stant immigration,  arrive  in  Mexico  unprovided 
with  anything  but  their  own  excellent  person- 
alities, and  who  go  there  not  to  make  a  for- 
tune, but  simply  to  gain  a  living.  This  consti- 
tutes a  grave  danger, — because  it  infuses  into 
the  minds  of  the  natives  the  belief  that  we 
Spaniards  are  poor  livers,  who  only  come  to 
^Icxican  shores  to  seek  what  we  have  not, — 
riches. 

Examining  the  list  of  Mexican  imports 
for  the  year  1906-7,  he  finds  that  Spain  takes 
first  place  in  wine  in  barrels;  $690,000,  as 
against  France,  $283,000,  and  the'  United 
States,  $56,000;  paper,  mostly  for  cigarettes, 
$124,000,  as  against  Germany,  $18,000,  out 
of  a  total  of  $305,000.  In  wine  in  bottles 
Spain  stands  second  with  a  total  of  $208,000, 
as  against  France,  $278,000,  out  of  a  total  of 
$601,000.  Spain  also  stands  second  in  canned 
goods,  boots  and  shoes,  dried  fruits,  music, 
and  books.  In  iron  and  steel,  however,  Spain 
drops  to  third  place  with  $109,000,  as  against 
the  United  States,  $1,290,000,  and  Germany, 
$170,000,  out  of  a  total  of  $1,673,000;  and 
machinery  of  all  kinds  only  $59,000,  as 
against  the  United  States,  $10,070,000,  and 
Germany,  $1,124,000,  out  of  a  total  of  $I3,- 
I30,ooo. 

In  cotton  goods  Spain  had  but  $336,000 
out  of  a  total  of  $6,085,000;  in  woolen  goods 
but  $82,000  out  of  a  total  of  $2,553,000 ;  and 
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In  silk  but  $34,000  out  of  a  total  of  $1,289,- 
494. 

Exports  from  Mexico'  to  Spain  he  finds 
to  consist  practically  of  but  one  article,  "  gar- 
banzos,"  a  kind  of  bean  much  prized  by 
Spaniards.  The  value  of  this  export  was 
$1,374,000,  while  the  value  of  all  exports 
combined  was  but  $1,494,000.  Of  a  coffee 
export  valued  at  $3,618,000  Spain  took  but 
$21,000,  and  of  a  tobacco  export  of  $1,194,- 
000  but  $1800. 

When  it  comes  to  the  actual  methods 
which  should  be  pursued  to  increase  the  rela- 
tions both  moral  and  commercial  between  the 
two  countries  Senor  Requiejo  finds  that  "  the 
first  thing  needed  is  to  maintain  a  constant 
communication  of  ideas."  .  .  .  "  1  he 
nucleus  for  this  is  already  found  in  the  Span- 
ish Cathedral,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  of  Mexico  City.  This  building  is 
always  open  to  Mexicans,  so  that  represent- 
atives of  both  nations  may  meet  there  under 
conditions  of  perfect  cordiality  and  freedom." 

He  further  recommends  a  more  frequent 
interchange  between  the  two  nations  of  men 
of  science  and  literature;  that  there  should 
be  a  greater  plan  and  method  in  the  selection 
of  diplomatic  representatives,  and  that  the 
Spanish  Academy  should  open  a  branch  in 
Mexico  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  preserv- 
ing the  purity  of  the  language  of  each  coun- 
try, but  of  adopting  at  times  into  Spain  the 
neologisms  of  the  daughter  nation. 

It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt,  however, 
an  amelioration  of  tariff  conditions  between 


the  two  nations.  "  The  Mexican  customs 
has  but  one  tariff,  which  is  applied  equally  to 
the  goods  of  each  and  every  nation."  There 
is,  however,  need  of  a  treaty  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  which,  though  designated  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  183O,  has  not  yet  been 
brought  about.  The  government  should  con- 
fine itself  chiefly  to  a  constant  surveillance  of 
public  means  of  communication,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  works  of  research  on  conditions  of 
the  market.  For  this  purpose  there  should 
be  appointed  a  series  of  commercial  agents  at 
the  principal  Mexican  legations. 

Private  initiative  must,  liowcvor.  be  looked  to 
for  tlic  Iarj>;est  part  of  any  substantial  better- 
ment wbich  m;iy  be  brouf^ht  about  in  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  two  countries. 

The  first  thing  needed  is  for  Spain  to  depend 
upon  a  production  so  well  organized,  and  which 
shall  attain  to  such  a  strength  that  the  domina- 
tion of  the  foreign  market  will  be  a  conse- 
quence of  tlie  complete  and  natural  domination 
of  the  home  market.  That  is  to  say,  Spanish 
producers  must  place  themselves  in  a  position 
of  such  power  that  they  may  compete  in  quality 
and  cheapness  with  the  products  of  other  na- 
tions. 

After  this,  it  is  necessary  to  organize  the  ex- 
port trade  on  a  basis  of  strong  exporting  houses. 
That  is,  the  business  of  exportation  sliould  be 
created  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  at  present  does 
not  exist  in  Spain.  There  should  be  a  super- 
visory board  of  exporters  who  would,  by  means 
of  commission  workers,  travelers,  and  local  rep- 
resentatives, study  and  understand  the  condi- 
tions of  the  local  market  of  every  foreign  na- 
tion, suitable  articles  of  export  for  each,  the 
condition  of  prices,  freights,  and  other  expenses 
in  each. 


ARTIFICIAL    COLD:     ITS    ECONOMIC    AND 
INDUSTRIAL  IMPORTANCE. 


'*  r^OLD  for  sale!  "  "  Delivered  at  your 
door!  "  would  strike  the  eye  strangely 
if  seen  among  the  advertisements  in  our  daily 
newspapers ;  yet  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
such  announcements  may  within  a  very  few 
years  become  as  familiar  as  the  "  ads  "  of  the 
ordinary  iceman.  M.  Gabriel  Eisenmenger, 
writing  in  Industrie  Moderne  (Paris)  for 
February,  says:  "The  day  will  come  when 
cold,  liquid  air  or  liquid  oxygen,  will  be  sold 
as  coal  Is  sold  in  winter."  This  prophecy 
occurs  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  "  Congrl-s  international  du 
froid."  a  congress  on  refrigeration,  w^hich 
was  held  In  Paris  in  the  fall  of  last  year,  and 
was  attended   by  about  three  thousand  spe- 


cialists, including  many  of  the  leading  savants 
of  the  day.  The  gathering  is  described  as 
"  one  of  the  most  Important  scientific  mani- 
festations to  which  Paris  has  ever  extended 
its  hospitality." 

Comparatively  few  persons  beyond  those 
Interested  in  it  professionally  or  commer- 
cially realize  the  importance  of  refrigeration 
as  a  factor  in  the  daily  life  of  the  community; 
and  fewer  still  are  aware  of  the  Immense  pos- 
sibilities of  Its  development  in  the  fields  of 
medicine,  biolog}',  metallurgy,  agriculture,  as 
well  as  in  the  various  Industries.  At  the 
Paris  congress  the  production  of  artificial 
cold  was  discussed  in  all  its  bearings  "  with 
the  care   and   the  scientific  spirit   which   its 
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importance  demanded."  The  many  applica- 
tions of  which  it  is  susceptible ;  the  various 
scientific  and  industrial  difficulties  of  which 
it  appears  to  offer  a  solution ;  the  legislative 
questions  attending  it, — all  these  received 
due  attention.  The  Paris  writer  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  "  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
gress bid  fair  to  open  a  new  era  which  will 
contribute  very  largely  to  the  wealth  of 
every  civilized  countrj'."  Passing  over  the 
interesting  observations  of  IVI.  Eisenmenger 
with  reference  to  the  sources  of  cold  and  the 
discoveries  of  scientists  in  connection  there- 
with, we  extract  from  his  article  a  few  pas- 
sages dealing  with  the  various  applications  of 
refrigeration,  which  we  think  will  be  of  in- 
terest. 

REFRIGERATION    AND    FOOD. 

It  was  natural  that  America  should  be 
largely  cited  with  reference  to  the  refrigera- 
tion of  meats;  and  many  members  of  the  con- 
gress were  doubtless  astonished  to  learn  that 

the  United  States  possesses  6000  refrigerator 
cars,  having  a  capacity  of  1,200,000  tons ;  that 
the  refrigcrative  process  is  appHed  to  twelve 
milhard  francs'  worth  of  products  in  the  same 
country  annually ;  that  her  f  rigorific  fleet  num- 
bers 187  ships,  capable  of  transporting  12,000,000 
of  sheep ;  and  that  her  cold-storage  establish- 
ments are  able  to  hold  more  than  240,000,000  kilo- 
grams (l  kilo  =  2.20  pounds)  of  meat,  one  mil- 
liard of  eggs,  and  more  than  250,000,000  kilo- 
grams of  fruit.  England  imports  annually  near- 
ly three  milliard  francs'  worth  of  refrigerated 
or  frozen  meat.  The  Argentine  Republic,  which 
in  1893  exported  1,300,000,  almost  centupled  that 
number  hi  1903.  .  .  .  Russia's  refrigerating 
establishments  are  insufficient ;  and  a  good  cold- 
storage  concern  would  make  enormous  profits. 

A  noteworthy  fact  brought  out  by  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  congress  was  that  the 
same  degree  of  temperature  is  not  suited  to 
every  kind  of  food. 

Meats,  eggs,  butter,  and  fruits  each  need  a 
different  degree  of  temperature.  Apples  freeze 
at  — 0.5°  C,  while  raisins  will  sustain  a  tem- 
perature of  — 3°.  Further,  meat  simply  cooled 
to  — 2°  to  — 4°  will  keep  several  weeks,  but  that 
frozen  ( — 9°  to  — 12°)  will  keep  for  two  years. 

Another  subject  of  discussion  was  the 
molds  which  appear  on  refrigerated  meat 
which  has  been  long  in  cold  storage,  and  con- 
cerning which  one  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
gress gave  the  results  of  experiments  with 
samples  that  had  been  so  preserved  for  six 
months  and  four  years,  respectively.  Finally 
It  was  stated  that  meat  from  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  simply  refrigerated, 
arrived  In  Paris  In  such  good  condition  that 
it  fetched  a  price  equal  to  that  of  French 


meat,  whereas  the  frozen  carcasses  from  Ar- 
gentina and  Australia  on  their  arrival  in 
England  were  found  to  present  a  much  less 
inviting  appearance,  and  were  sold  at  a 
smaller  profit. 

Thanks  to  the  application  of  artificial  cold, 
peaches  and  pears  from  California,  bananas 
from  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
apples  from  Canada  and  Australia,  fish  from 
the  Baltic,  and  butter  from  Siberia  all  find  a 
ready  market  in  the  British  metropolis. 

ARTIFICIAL   COLD   IN    BREWING. 

Till  within  the  past  few  years  beer  was 
brewed  in  many  countries  in  spring  and 
autumn  only,  with  varying  chances  of  suc- 
cess, depending  in  certain  stages  of  the  proc- 
ess on  the  supply  of  ice.  To  quote  M.  Eisen- 
menger: 

Good  German  beer  acquired  its  bouquet,  its 
clarity,  and  its  limpidity  from  "  low  "  fermenta- 
tion of  which  the  first  stage,  extending  over  a 
week,  was  effected  in  a  temperature  of  5°, 
whereas  the  second,  four  times  as  long,  was 
accomplished  in  a  cave  maintained  at  a  tem- 
perature of  8°  or  less  below  zero.  Here,  where 
ice  abounded,  the  immense  and  cumbersome 
blocks  often  failed  to  satisfy  the  necessary  re- 
quirements. To-day  all  this  is  changed.  By 
the  use  of  refrigerators  the  German  method  of 
manufacture  can  be  carried  out  in  any  country; 
and  from  Christiania  to  the  Cape  practically 
every  brewery  of  standing  is  provided  with  one 
of  these  machines. 

ADAPTATION  TO  VARIOUS  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

Reports  were  presented  to  the  congress  of 
the  adaptation  of  artificial  cold  to  various 
other  industries.  Air.  James  Gayley,  of 
Pittsburg,  gave  an  account  of  its  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  A  member  from  Hol- 
land described  Its  employment  in  hastening 
the  flowering  of  certain  plants.  The  manu- 
facture of  smokeless  powder  and  of  certain 
kinds  of  matches,  the  extraction  of  paraffin, 
and  the  making  of  linoleum  are  among  the 
many  processes  In  which  artificial  cold  is 
found  as  an  auxiliary. 

DELIVERY  OF  ARTIFICIAL  COLD  AT  THE  HOME. 

Like  gas,  water,  electricity,  and  heat,  arti- 
ficial cold  can  be  distributed  to  the  homes  of 
the  citizens.  Professor  von  Linde,  of  Mu- 
nich, addressed  the  congress  on  this  novel 
application.  At  present  the  cost  of  installa- 
tion seems  to  be  somewhat  prohibitive ;  but 
means  will  doubtless  be  found  to  cheapen 
the  work,  and  at  no  distant  time  one  may  ex- 
pect to  see  the  markets,  butchers'  shops,  res- 
taurants, etc.,  participating  In  the  obvious 
advantages  of  "  cold  air  laid  on.". 
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F  CamiUe  Mauclair  speaks  truly,  in  the 
interesting;  paper  which  he  contributes  to 
a  recent  issue  of  La  Reziw  (Paris),  there  is  a 
world  crisis  in  full  swing  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, not  only  in  Literature,  but  also  in  the 
Drama,  in  Painting  and  in  Music.  And,  he 
declares,  it  is  by  no  means  because  of  any 
lack,  of  brains  or  ability  that  the  common- 
place prevails  to-day  in  the  realm  of  art- 
work, but  wholly  and  solely,  he  implies,  be- 
cause every  art-worker  is  doing  his  utmost  to 
produce  a  "  novelty."  The  idea  of  novelty 
has  come  to  be  confused  with  genius,  in  our 
modern  haphazard  way  of  using  words,  and 
since  every  worker  wishes  to  be  considered  a 
genius,  why,  he  does  his  best  to  be  novel,  with 
the  positive  and  undeniable  result  that  as  he 
only  succeeds  in  producing  the  "  new  old 
he  becomes  an  object  of  suspicion  and, — fail- 
ure.   Says  M.  Mauclair: 

A  most  singular,  seductive,  and  dangerous 
ambition  has  seized  upon  the  souls  of  our  con- 
temporaries, namely,  the  craving  to  produce  the 
novel.  The  struggler  after  fame  nowadays  will 
be  the  creator  of  something  novel,  or  nothing 
at  all.  He  will  be  considered  the  disciple  of  no 
wight  who  preceded  him,  no  matter  how  fa- 
mous. He  is  prone  to  take  offense  at  the  men- 
tion that  his  work  recalls  that  of  artists  dead 
and  gone, — and  just  for  the  simple  -reason  that 
he  cares  only  for  himself  and  his  name,  and 
nothing  for  the  advancement  of  Art.  Yet  to 
the  artist  of  other  days,  sucli  a  notion  as  search- 
ing for  novelty  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  idea  or  conception  the  old  artist  held,  re- 
garding his  work,  was  a  much  more  humble 
one.  If  he  could  "do  well,"  he  was  satisfied. 
Naturally  enough,  some  of  them  must  have  pos- 
sessed the  gift  of  originality;  but  their  circum- 
spection and  modesty  forliade  their  airing  it. 
Art  was  the  only  interest  they  possessed,  and  to 
produce  art-work  their  highest  ambition.  They 
were  satisfied  with  the  applause  of  a  small  cir- 
cle. The  praise  of  great  crowds  they  never 
sought. 

M.  Mauclair  ventures  on  the  bold  state- 
ment that  all  artistic  evolution  postulates 
the  correctness  of  the  following  propositions, 
namely,  first,  that  the  really  "  novel  "  does 
not  come  spontaneously,  is  not  improvised, 
in  fact,  but  appears  to  be  deduced  as-  the  re- 
sult of  a  laborious  series  of  secretly  practiced 
efforts;  secondly,  that  the  "novel"  is  never 
recognized,  understood,  or  appreciated  until 
such  times  as  the  public  has  learned  to  un- 
derstand the  process  by  which  the  novelt>'- 
monger  has  managed  to  attract  the  public's 
attention.     There  are  two  important  results 


which  must  follow  from  these  propositions, 
says  M.  .Mauclair: 

In  the  first  place  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  be  really  novel,  and  in  the  second  it  is  only 
false  novelty,  or  what  is  "  old  new,"  that  by 
imposing  on  the  public  really  pays.  There  are 
arti>ts  who  possess  the  quality  of  genius,  and 
their  lot  is  usually  one  of  martyrdom.  Not  so, 
however,  that  of  the  average  young  man  of  to- 
day. He  intends  to  fascinate  and  profit  by  it. 
He  therefore  strikes  out  a  line  in  "new  old." 
He  does  so  simply  because  it  is  the  easiest 
method  of  being  thought  "  brilliant,"  and  be- 
cause, though  he  wishes  to  be  "  novel "  at  first, 
he  has  vague  notions  tiiat  a  day  will  come  when 
he  will  be  in  a  position  to  "  do  good," — that  is, 
when  he  has  the  time.  And  he  :s  driven  to  act 
so,  just  because  he  is  living  in  an  age  of  bluff 
and  competition,  when  no  man  has  the  slightest 
intention  of  being  deprived  of  a  penny  of  the 
financial  value  of  his  artistrj-.  And  you  will 
note,  nowadays,  that  the  artist  does  not  work 
for  himself  or  his  art.  He  writes  a  story  or 
paints  a  picture  for  such  and  such  a  magazine, 
or  such  and  such  an  exposition,  just  as  one 
writes  a  play  or  a  role  for  a  particular  actress. 

A  strange  condition  of  affairs  artistic  has 
sprung  out  of  this  determination  to  make  all 
things  subserve  personal  interest.  Your  toiler 
in  artistry  will  perform  the  impossible  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  his  "  new  old  "  is  really 
ancient.  He  will  submit  to  personal  ridi- 
cule, as  proving  a  means  to  advertise  the  re- 
sults of  his  labor  whatever  it  may  be.  He 
will  have  himself  "  discussed,"  since  silence 
is  the  thing  he  most  fears.  If  it  be  said  of  a 
musician  that  he  plays  out  of  tune,  do  you 
imagine  he  cares?  Not  he!  He  is  delighted 
to  find  himself  talked  about.  "  I  am  dis- 
cussed," he  cries,  "  therefore  I  am.  I  exist." 
M.  Mauclair  continues: 

When  one  does  not  possess  genius,  but  only 
talent,  and  is  also  unable  to  face  a  long  appren- 
ticeship, the  seeker  after  "  novelty "  goes  to 
some  school  which  has  already  invented  a 
formula.  That  the  novelty-monger  does  not 
agree  with  the  particular  formula  of  the  school 
matters  not  a  little  bit ;  but  he  would  be,  or 
have  to  he,  a  prodigiously  clever  man  who  could 
dispense  with  the  support  of  a  "  school."  With 
such  support,  he  could,  moreover,  assure  himself 
of  assistance  from  certain  of  the  critics, — a  word 
which  has  really  no  present  meaning,  since  the 
system  of  paid  advertising  has  really  destroved 
criticism.  In  respect  of  its  literary  criticism 
France,  for  example,  is  really  inferior  to  Bel- 
gium or  Switzerland,  in  so  far  as  the  criticism 
is  genuine.  Modern  criticism  is  divided  partly 
among  those  who  are  hostile  to  novelty  and 
those  who  think  it  is  their  function  to  "  dis- 
cover "    novelty,    and    accordingly   between   the 
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pontiffs  and  the  discoverers  genuine  and  patient 
talent  is  throttled.  The  result  is  that  nowadays 
honest  and  clever  artists  arc  no  longer  anxious 
on  the  score  of  criticism.  They  care  not  if 
their  work  shows  signs  of  "  influences  "  or  lack 
of  personality  provided  it  be  good.  Even  do 
we  hear  it   said  that  the  qualities  of   Dickens, 


Ralzac.  and  Dostoievski,  which  were  only  won 
through  immense  toil,  are  maudlin  and  worth- 
less, and  just  because  such  qualities  are  terri- 
bly difficult  to  acquire.  The  spirit  of  "  arriv- 
ism,"  or  novelty-niongering,  is  killing  modern 
art.  It  is  always  in  a  hurry.  Real  art  never  is 
in  that  condition. 


LONGEVITY  AS  A  FAMILY  TRAIT. 


A  RELATION  between  long  life  in  par- 
"^  ents  and  a  similar  .tendency  of  their 
children  to  achieve  length  of  days  is  brought 
out  by  a  comparison  of  genealogies,  records 
of  births  and  deaths,  etc.,  published  by  Dr. 
Alfred  Ploetz,  of  Munich,  in  the  Archiv. 
fiir  Rassen  und  Gesellschafts  Biologic. 

There  is  a  marked  difierence  in  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  live  longer  thao  the  first 
five  years  of  life  in  families  in  which  the 
mother  lives  only  to  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years  or  less,  and  in  families  where  the 
mother  lives  until  eighty-six  years  of  age,  or 
more.  Records  concerning  nearly  6000  chil- 
dren showed  that  in  families  where  the 
mother  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  less 
nearly  38  per  cent,  of  the  children  died  dur- 
ing the  first  five  years  of  life,  33  per  cent, 
when  the  mother  lived  until  between  forty- 
six  and  fifty-five  years  of  age,  30  per  cent. 
when  she  lived  to  be  from  sixty-six  to  sev- 
enty-five, and  II  per  cent.,  the  lowest  re- 
corded, when  she  attained  an  age  of  eighty- 
six  or  more. 

Length  of  life  seems  to  be  influenced  by 
the  father's  age  even  more  than  by  the  moth- 
er's, for  among  6000  children  46  per  cent, 
did  not  live  beyond  the  fifth  year  in  families 
where  the  father  died  during  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  or  earlier;  but  when  he  lived  longer 
the  number  of  deaths  at  five  years  or  under 
regularly  diminished  until  the  death-rate 
reached  its  lowest  point,  15  per  cent.,  in 
families  where  the  father  lived  to  be  eighty- 
six  or  more. 

The  idea  would  at  once  occur  to  any  one 
that  young  children,  deprived  of  their  moth- 
er's care,  or  perhaps  undergoing  many  hard- 
ships through  the  loss  of  their  father's  pro- 
tection, would  naturally  have  less  chance  of 
living  than  others,  and  that  this  would  ac- 
count, to  some  degree,  for  the  greater  num- 
ber of  deaths  among  children  who  had  lost 
either  parent  early  in  life.  But  unfa\orable 
surroundings  caused  comparatively  few  of 
the  deaths  considered,  and  the  difference  is 
practically    independent   of   such   conditions. 


for  many  of  the  records  \vere  taken  from  the 
lives  of  royal  families  where  children  would 
not  suffer  neglect  even  if  they  were  bereft  of 
parents,  and  the  saine  relations  appear  here 
between  the  length  of  life  in  parents  and  chil- 
dren as  among  the  civilians. 

Apparently  there  is  a  relation  between 
length  of  life  in  parents  and  children  that 
is  independent  of  any  external  conditions, 
but  is  really  due  to  an  inherent  difference  in 
individuals  that  is  transmitted  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another.  This  innate  characteris- 
tic is  the  power  of  resistance  against  the 
hardships  of  the  world  about  us,  a  character- 
istic afiecting  the  rudiments  of  the  child's 
constitution  and  due  either  to  the  parents' 
tendencies  toward  certain  variations  or  to 
the  inheritance  from  them  of  constitutional 
power. 

Children  whose  parents  die  w'hile  still 
young  may  inherit  a  weak  constitution  and 
perhaps,  also,  a  tendency  toward  early  death ; 
while  children  of  long-lived  parents  may  in- 
herit a  strong  constitution  as  well  as  a  ten- 
dency toward  long  life,  just  as  the  children 
of  "  intellectual  parents  may  inherit  a  ten- 
dency toward  special  intellectual  power." 
But  the  tendency  toward  either  long  or  short 
duration  of  life  is  not  transmitted  as  com- 
monly as  either  bodily  or  mental  character- 
istics. 

The  same  records  also  show  a  similar  re- 
lation between  the  length  of  life  of  the  par- 
ents and  the  number  of  children  in  the  fam- 
ily, the  highest  average  of  children  occur- 
ring in  families  where  the  parents  lived  to 
the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  with  regularly 
diminishing  averages  to  correspond  with 
earlier  deaths  of  parents.  Long-lived  parents 
usually  have  higher  constitutional  power, 
which  expresses  itself  in  the  greater  number 
of  progeny. 

Apparently,  under  favorable  conditions,  it 
would  be  possible  to  acquire  length  of  life 
as  a  family  trait  if  that  characteristic  were 
fostered  as  carefully  as  the  retaining  of  for- 
tunes Is  in  some  families. 


FINANCE  AND    BUSINESS. 

NOTES   ON   APPLIED    ECONOMICS   OF  THE   MONTH. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  FROM  A  FARMER. 

A  CALIFORNIA  farmer  recently  wrote 
the  Review  of  Reviews  a  question- 
ing letter,  with  the  apology  that  he  had  been 
a  regular  subscriber  for  fifteen  years  and 
had  never  before  "  exchanged  the  hoe  for 
the  honored  quill," — and  that  "  once  in  one- 
seventh  of  a  century  did  not  seem  to  him  too 
often." 

His  questions  were  answered  in  detail,  and 
are  significant  enough  to  occupy  some  space 
in  these  columns,  for  they  were  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  national  currency  system.  They 
went  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  And  it 
would  be  well  for  the  country  if  every  voter 
would  inform  himself  on  the  same  subject 
before  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Question  No.  i. — "  How  can  the  Europeans 
get  gold  from  America,  when  we,  the  Ameri- 
cans, are  producing  in  greater  quantity  than 
they  the  stuff  that  buys  the  gold  ?  " 

Because  America  is  developing  faster  than 
Europe,  and  because  our  production  has  not 
yet  caught  up  with  our  development. 

It  is  actually  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  have  an  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports of  something  like  half  a  billion  dollars 
to  "  start  even  "  with  Europe  on  the  foreign 
exchange  race. 

For  many  years  the  English,  Germans, 
French,  Dutch, — even  citizens  of  small  na- 
tions like  Switzerland, — have  been  doing  a 
large  part  of  the  new  financing  of  America. 
How  thoroughly  we  are  still  in  Europe's 
debt  is  shown  by  the  figures  of  the  London 
Statist,  which  estimates  the  amount  of  Brit- 
ish capital  invested  in  American  railroads 
alone  for  a  period  of  less  than  a  year, — July 
I,  1908,  to  June  15,  1909, — at  $67,500,000. 

In  Amsterdam,  a  single  group  of  banking 
houses  holds  securities  of  the  Atchison  Rail- 
road to  the  tune  of  $9,500,000.  Here  is 
some  half  a  million  dollars  a  year  which 
must  be  sent  back  to  Europe  in  return  for 
bond  coupons  and  so  on.  This  is  only  one 
of  many  similar  instances. 

The  other  two  great  items  are  the  money 
spent  by  American  tourists  abroad  and  the 
money  taken  abroad  by  European  immigrants 


returning  home.  Each  of  these  items  last 
year  was  figured  at  something  like  a  hundred 
million  dollars. 

QuF.STioN  No.  2. — "  Why  do  you  say  that 
American  banking  is  the  '  linancial  tool  of  Eu- 
rope' ?  " 

American  banking  Is  very  literally  the  tool 
of  Europe.  It  is  a  case  of  united  Europe 
stands,  divided  we  fall.  Every  world  power, 
with  many  of  the  smaller  countries,  recog- 
nizes the  advantage  of  a  central  controlling 
bank.  It  is  only  in  the  United  States  that 
we  find  nearly  7000  national  banks  and 
nearly  15,000  "State  banks,"  with  miscel- 
laneous institutions  bringing  the  total  up 
to  25,000. 

In  the  matter  of  note  Issue  the  difference 
Is  striking.  A  great  Institution  like  the  Bank 
of  France,  for  Instance,  not  only  controls  the 
money  market,  but  Is  known  to  control  the 
money  market.  The  mere  fact  that  such  a 
power  exists  holds  financial  strength.  It  pre- 
vents panics  on  the  one  hand  and  undue  in- 
flation on  the  other. 

Such  an  Institution  raises  the  rate  of  dis- 
count,— meaning  the  relation  between  Its 
own  notes  and  the  paper  of  other  banks, — 
In  hard  times,  but  never  to  ridiculous  rates 
as  In  this  country. 

Now  contrast  the  position  of  the  Ameri- 
can national  banks.  Here  are  some  7000  dif- 
ferent money-making  Institutions.  Suppose 
any  one  of  them,  or  any  hundred,  or  any 
thousand  of  them,  should  cut  down  their  note 
Issues  at  a  time  like  the  present.  They  would 
simply  see  a  portion  of  their  profits  going 
to  the  several  thousand  remaining  banks. 

Clearly,  one  of  two  things  must  change, — 
either  human  nature  or  the  currency  system 
of  the  United  States, — if  we  are  not  to  con- 
tinue the  "  tool  of  Europe  "  financially. 

Question  No.  3. — "  How  long  has  the  unsat- 
isfactory American  currency  system  been  in  ex- 
istence? " 

Since  February  25,  1863,  when  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  devised  what  was  an  excellent  war 
measure.  United  States  Government  bonds 
were  selling  In  New  York  at  only  88.    Some- 
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thing  had  to  be  done  to  raise  the  Govern- 
ment's credit.  In  the  second  place,  the  notes 
issued  by  a  bank  in  Bangor,  Maine,  might 
be  very  good,  but  how  was  a  citizen  of  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  to  know  it? 

Mr.  Chase  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone 
through  his  bill  providing  that  only  "  na- 
tional banks "  could  issue  notes,  and  only 
after  they  had  deposited  certain  Government 
bonds  with  the  Treasury  at  Washington  ;  but 
that  under  these  conditions  the  United  States 
would  stand  behind  the  notes  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  country.  Thus  was  made  a 
"  market "  for  United  States  Government 
bonds.  Instead  of  yielding  the  purchaser 
lO  per  cent.,  they  now  yield  less  than  2  per 
cent., — not  on  their  value  to  investors,  but 
on  their  necessity  to  the  national  banker  if 
he  wishes  to  "  take  out  circulation,"  which 
is  more  profitable  than  lending  his  money 
directly. 

And  all  the  San  Diego  man  has  to  do  is 
to  make  sure  that  his  note  bears  not  only  the 
name  "  National  Bank  of  Bangor,  Maine," 
but  also  the  legend  "  Secured  by  United 
States  bonds  or  other  security."  The  Maine 
bank  can  fail  a  dozen  times  over, — the  note 
is  just  as  good. 

The  Chase  system  has  served  the  country 
through  nearly  half  a  century  of  the  greatest 
and  quickest  development  in  the  history  of 
any  nation.  But  a  more  civilized  system 
would  serve  us  better  at  the  present  time. 

SYSTEM  IN  MORTGAGE  INVESTMENT. 

\  MORTGAGE  on  somebody's  farm  or 
■^^  office-building  is  the  foundation  type 
of  American  investment, — yet  the  type  that 
is  handled  with  less  science  by  the  average 
citizen  than  any  other. 

Just  because  there  is  no  other  form  of  lay- 
ing out  money  profitably  so  dependent  on 
local  conditions,  it  has  been  felt  that  the  ad- 
vice of  some  local  sage  could  alone  deter- 
mine whether  a  given  farmer  or  store  owner 
was  a  good  man  to  lend  money  to  on  bond 
and  mortgage  or  not. 

The  financial  adviser  at  a  distance,  if  con- 
sulted about  a  mortgage,  will  always  reply 
that  "  your  lawyer  or  banker  "  should  know 
whether  the  risk  is  good. 

This  is  all  very  well  for  the  investor  whose 
community  boasts  a  reputable  real-estate  loan 
agency, — the  kind  that  has  been  active  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  or  perhaps  forty  years, 
— with  the  record  that  "  no  customer  has 
ever  lost  a  dollar." 

Where  the  investor  must  do  some  judging 


for  himself  the  experience  of  the  great  life 
insurance  companies  is  very  valuable.  No 
more  than  common-sense  and  a  common 
school  education  is  needed  to  read  and  under- 
stand the  four-page  interrogatory  which 
must  be  answered  by  the  farmer  who  would 
borrow  money  from  one  of  these  companies. 
There  must  be  told  not  only  the  use  to  which 
the  borrower  intends  to  put  the  money,  but 
also  his  habits,  his  reputation  in  the  com- 
munity, the  size  of  his  family,  and  his  record 
in  previous  activities. 

Under  such  safeguards  a  single  company, 
the  Northwestern  IVIutual  of  Milwaukee, 
in  a  recent  report  showed  more  than  $2,900,- 
000  outstanding  on  farm  mortgages.  About 
53^  per  cent,  was  earned  on  this  sum.  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Ohio  were 
the  States  represented. 

Even  a  larger  distribution,  extending  from 
Vermont  to  North  Dakota,  is  shown  by  the 
mortgages  of  the  National  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  which  had  more 
than  $14,000,000  outstanding, — 40  per  cent, 
of  its  total  investment. 

The  company's  own  inspectors  placed  a 
value  of  more  than  three  times  the  amount 
loaned  upon  the  farms  in  question.  With 
such  conservative  policy  no  wonder  this  par- 
ticular company  states  in  its  report  that  "  this 
class  of  investments  has  been  found  very 
profitable,  satisfactory,  and  safe." 

One  firm  of  long  experience  has  a  rule  that 
no  loan  should  be  made  above  one-half  its 
own  valuation  of  the  property  in  question, 
except  that  in  cities  of  300,000  and  over 
three-fifths  may  be  loaned,  and  in  New  York 
City  two-thirds.  The  investor  with  less 
than  $1000  is  debarred  from  the  standard 
type  of  farm  mortgage.  Even  when  this  pays 
6  or  7  per  cent.,  the  legal  expenses,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  short-term  mortgage,  are  dis- 
proportionate. But  there  are  plans  by  which 
the  small  savings  may  share  in  this  rock-bot- 
tom form  of  investment.  There  are  the  big 
companies  that  guarantee  titles,  which  sell 
certificates  against  city  real  estate  mortgages, 
as  low  as  $500,  and  yielding  as  high  as  43^ 
per  cent.  Sometimes  such  certificates  may  be 
had  on  farm  mortgages  to  yield  as  high  as  5 
per  cent. 

There  is  a  company  which  has  met  with 
success  in  applying  an  ingenious  part  owner- 
ship plan  to  five-j'ear  bonds  issued  against 
large  city  buildings,  mostly  in  the  West  and 
Northwest.  Several  companies  operating  in 
real  estate  put  up  mortgages  as  security 
against  their  own  bonds  or  direct  obligations. 
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Thus  the  default  by  any  single  mortgagee  in- 
volves no  unnecessary  inconvenience  to  the 
investor,  since  the  central  company  is  liable 
for  all  debts. 

Meanwhile,  the  old-fashioned  "  straight  " 
mortgage  is  dealt  in  actively  by  hundreds  of 
agents  throughout  the  country.  If  the  in- 
vestor becomes  allied  with  a  firm  of  proper 
credentials  he  can  well  follow  the  example' 
of  the  W'rmont  insurance  company  and  keep 
some  two-fifths  of  his  principal  in  this  fun- 
damental type  of  American  investment, — 
"  close  to  the  land." 

The  methods  of  the  loan  agents  of  to-day 
are  improving.  In  the  '90s,  as  every  one  re- 
members, the  farm-mortgage  business  in  the 
Middle  West  was  overdone.  Anyone  who 
owned  a  certain  number  of  acres  and  im- 
provements could  get  a  loan  from  some 
"  debenture  company  "  into  the  treasury  of 
which  Eastern  money  was  flowing.  Nowa- 
days competition  is  keener. 

The  loan  agent  who  can  build  up  a  list  of 
clients  and  hold  them  has  got  to  go  farther 
and  find  out  what  the  borrower  wants  to  do 
with  the  money,  what  is  his  personality,  and 
what  would  happen  should  values  lessen  by 
the  time  the  loan  becomes  due. 

Finally,  the  "  mortgage  broker "  who 
wants  to  last  must  retain  his  interest  in  his 
client  even  after  his  fees  are  paid.  If  the, 
real  estate  is  to  be  taken  over,  he  must  dis- 
play energ>-  in  finding  a  purchaser  at  a  fair 
price  without  loss  of  time. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  BUSINESS  FORESIGHT. 

COME  occult  faculty  is  w-idely  credited  to 
^  what  is  usually  headlined  as  "  High  Fi- 
nance." Certain  men  of  wealth  are  found 
to  have  consistently,  through  one  panic  after 
another,  sold  out  their  speculative  securities 
before  the  drop  and  bought  them  back  after 
it.  Certain  great  merchants  are  known  to 
be  among  the  first  to  clean  out  their  stock 
and  stop  borrowing  money  before  a  tighten- 
ing of  our  national  currency  and  a  raise  in 
the  loan  rates.  Certain  bankers  are  known 
as  good  people  to  follow  when  they  are 
found  to  be  refusing  to  lend  money  on  long- 
time at  a  given  rate, — and  to  favor  the  bor- 
rower for  short-term.  • 

"  Inside  information,"  or  just  plain 
"  luck,"  is  often  cited  as  the  basis  for  such 
success  by  bankers,  merchants,  and  investors 
less  happy  in  their  choice.  But  there  is  a 
third  factor,  well  worth  every  business  man's 
attention, — the  scrutiny  given  by  the  mighty 


men  of  finance  to  the  figures  that  underlie 
business  conditions. 

It  is  curious  that  Europe  seems  ahead  of 
America  in  this  respect,  even  as  regards 
America  itself.  A  firm  which  is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  collecting  and  analyzing  the  figures 
that  show  where  we  stand  as  regard;-  gold 
exports,  bank  clearings,  business  failures,  etc., 
each  week  and  month,  reports  that  more 
statistics  arc  taken  by  the  bankers  of  Lon- 
don, Amsterdam,  and  Paris  than  in  the  whole 
United  States  together.  These  bankers  rep- 
resent "the  owners  of  hundreds  of  millions 
invested  in  American  securities.  They  and 
their  clients  have  been  accustomed  in  one 
form  or  another  for  a  thousand  years  to  the 
systematic  study  of  fundamental  business 
figures. 

Even  among  the  smaller  banks  in  America 
one  finds  here  and  there  some  enterprising 
bookkeeper  or  statistician  with  a  series  of  big 
cards  strung  together,  on  which  he  has 
penned  column  after  column  of  the  figures, 
showing  deposits  in  the  banks,  loans  of  the 
banks,  business  failures,  imports,  exports,  and 
so  on.  But  outside  of  the  larger  firms  it  is 
rare  to  find  the  work  attacked  with  a  definite 
and  uniform  system  and  supervised  and  stud- 
ied by  the  head  of  the  firm.  And  thereby 
hangs  many  a  failure, — ascribed  to  "  bad 
judgment." 

Examining  the  monthly  table  that  the 
bureau  above  mentioned  sends  to  subscribers 
one  finds  columns  of  figures,  percentages,  etc., 
usually  monthly,  for  the  past  nine  years.  The 
tendency  of  each  set  is  thus  plain  at  a  glance. 
A  banker  who  reflects  over  these  particular 
figures  every  month  remarked  that  no  single 
set  of  figures  was  entirely  significant.  There 
are  always  special  conditions.  When  one 
gets  past  the  first  half-dozen  sets,  however, 
the  possibilities  for  the  future  have  narrowed 
considerably.  And  after  a  dozen,  he  has 
pretty  nearly  made  up  his  mind. 

For  example :  Here  are  the  figures  for  three 
of  the  nine  years  under  No.  17,  "Gold 
Movements."  The  plain  figures  indicate  an 
import  of  a  certain  amount  of  gold ;  the  fig- 
ures prefaced  by  the  star,  an  expert. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  summer 
of  1907  the  exports  were  heavy;  but  that  in 
the  two  final  months  more  than  $100,000,- 
000  was  recovered.  And  every  one  of  the 
first  five  months  this  year  showed  a  big  ex- 
port,— "  signifying  higher  money  rates  "  to 
come. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  "BUSINESS   INVEST- 
MENT." 

A  LITTLE  booklet  called  "  Bank  Invest- 
•^^  ments,"  recently  issued,  is  worthy  the 
study  not  only  of  bankers  but  of  every  busi- 
ness man  who  has  ever  been  or  may  ever  be- 
come a  bond-buyer.  It  might  indeed  be  en- 
titled "  The  Science  of  Investing  a  Business 
Surplus  in  Bonds  and  Notes." 

The  author  is  Mr.  George  Garr  Henry, 
a  well-known  banker  of  New  York  and  au- 
thor on  financial  subjects.  He  makes  first 
the  distinction  between  commercial  banking 
and  investment  banking.  He  points  out  that 
success  in  "  the  delicate  and  almost  instinct- 
ive matters  of  credit  "  does  not  at  all  imply 
corresponding  success  in  investing  money  in 
bonds.  And  this  applies  to  the  merchant, 
the  trader,  the  farmer,  and  the  executive  in 
every  line  as  well  as  to  the  banker.  A  man 
who  controls  himself  and  other  people,  and 
who  thereby  accumulates  capital,  may  have 
given  no  time  at  all  to  the  study  of  the  proper 
investment  of  that  capital  and  may  see  a 
precious  lot  of  it  slip  through  his  hands. 

What  dovS  the  average  prudent  "  business 
man"  usually  buy?  Either  sound  bonds 
with  unusually  high  yield,  that  are  strongly 
recommended  to  him  by  some  friend  in  the 
investment  business,  or  else  the  very  high- 
est grade  gild-edged  savings  bank  railroad 
bonds;  he  feels  there  can  be  no  question 
about  these. 

What  happens?  He  needs  money, — to 
hire  a  dozen  more  salesmen, — to  build  a 
wing  on  his  factory, — to  buy  another  farm, 
— and  he  offers  some  of  his  bonds.  Then,  if 
he  has  bought  the  first  kind,  he  is  only  too 
apt  to  hear  that  they  are  perfectly  good  but 
inactive,  and  that  he  may  have  to  accept  a 
couple  of  points  less  than  he  paid. 

Or,  with  his  gilt-edged  Union  Pacific  first 
4s,  or  what  not,  he  may  find  that  no  one 
doubts  the  quality  of  the  bond, — that  it  can 
be  sold  instantly  in  San  Francisco  or 
Vienna, — but  that  whereas  he  paid  a  point 
more  than  par  for  it  he  must  now  take  a 
point  less.  Another  loss  of  $200  on  his  ten 
bonds. 


What  is  the  trouble?  Mr.  Henry  answers 
this  question. 

The  market  movements  of  all  negotiable  se- 
curities are  controlled  by  two  influences,  some- 
times acting  in  opposition  to  each  other  and 
sometimes  in  concert.  One  of  these  influences 
is  the  loaning  rate  of  free  capital.  The  other 
is  the  general  condition  of  business. 

A  low  rate  of  interest  or  the  likelihood  of 
low  rates  has  the  effect  of  stimulating  security 
prices.  A  high  rate  or  the  prospect  of  high 
rates  has  the  effect  of  depressing  them.  Simi- 
larly, good  business  conditions  or  the  promise 
of  good  conditions  tend  to  advance  security 
prices,  because  they  indicate  larger  earnings  and 
a  stronger  financial  condition.  Poor  business 
conditions  or  an  unpromising  outlook  have  the 
reverse  effect.  The  larger  movements  of  se- 
curity prices  are  always  the  resultant  of  the 
inter-action  of  these  two  forces. 

Every  now  and  then  the  two  causes  work 
together,  as  at  the  present  time,  when  inter- 
est rates  are  low  and  business  conditions  are 
improving.  A  man  who  buys  4  per  cent,  sav- 
ings bank  bonds  during  the  next  few  months 
can  be  as  sure  as  any  mortal  can  be  of  any- 
thing that  his  bonds  will  be  lower  after 
money  rates  advance.  With  such  bonds 
there  is  no  question  of  safety  at  all.  The 
question  is  simply  that  of  the  money  rate. 
Its  rise  will  lessen  demand  for  them. 

The  man  who  buys  second  and  third  grade 
securities  now,  however,  especially  those  that 
have  a  good  broad  market,  can  expect  them 
to  maintain  their  price.  Better  business 
means  better  security  behind  the  bonds.  And 
the  yield  of  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  is  so  much 
more  than  the  money  rate  that  an  advance  in 
the  latter  does  not  begin  to  act  so  soon. 

What  should  the  business  man  do?  He 
should  make  sure  in  what  investment  period 
he  finds  himself.  At  the  present  time,  for 
instance,  he  might  well  confine  that  portion 
of  his  surplus  which  is  liable  to  a  sudden 
cash  call  to  short-term  securities.  He  can 
find  old  issues  of  bonds  which  will  fall  due 
within  two  or  three  years,  notes  of  cities,  of 
railroads,  and  other  corporations,  soon  com- 
ing due.  Railroad  equipment  notes  offer  the 
largest  margin  of  safety  with  the  largest  re- 
turn just  now. 

Or  any  investment  banker  can  point  out 
railroad  and  industrial  bonds  of  "  middle 
class  "  which  are  still  selling  so  low  as  to 
yield  as  much  as  S  per  cent,  or  more.  Added 
prosperity  for  the  corporations  will  mean 
added  confidence  in  the  bonds.  •  Yet  their 
yield  is  so  high  that  the  money  rate  will  have 
to  advance  largely  before  it  plays  any  part  in 
their  price. 


THE  WORK  OF  MAURICE  HEWLETT. 


BY   G.   \V.    HARRIS. 


IN  1895,  tlic  year  tliat  l)ruuglit  us  "  The  Amaz- 
ing Marriage,"  the  last  of  that  long  series 
of  wonderful  novels  with  which  George 
Meredith  enriched  tlie  world,  a  remarkable  little 
book  was  published  in  London  and  Xew  York, 
having  for  its  title :  "  Earthwork  Out  of  Tus- 
cany,— Being  Impressions  and  Translations  of 
Maurice  Hewlett."  and  for  its  motto  the  follow- 
ing words  from  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees: 
"  For  as  it  is  hurtful  to  drink  wine  or  water 
alone;  and  as  wine 
mingled  with  water 
is  pleasant  and  de- 
lighteth  the  taste: 
even  so  speech,  fine- 
ly framed,  delightcth 
the  ears  of  them  that 
read  the  story."  Only 
five  hundred  copies 
of  the  book  were  is- 
sued, and  so  strange 
and  new  was  its 
beauty  that  four 
years  elapsed  before 
a  second  edition  was 
called  for.  Even  then 
its  author  complained 
that  not  more  than 
two  people  in  every 
hundred  who  had 
read  him  under- 
stood what  he  was 
about.  Yet  the  open- 
minded  and  discern- 
ing few  had  recog- 
nized in  its  publica- 
tion an  event  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  It 
was  a  book  of  some- 
what uneven  interest, 
somewhat  uneven 
merit ;  its  author  had 

not  yet  wholly  found  himself,  but  some  parts 
of  it  unmistakably  glowed  with  the  fine  fresh 
bloom  of  genius.  Above  all,  the  charm  of  its 
style  was  potent  and  rich  in  promise.  Its  motto 
was  abundantly  justified. 

In  that  year  appeared  also  from  the  same 
hand  another  little  book  even  more  curious  than 
the  foregoing:  "A  Masque  of  Dead  Florentines, 
wherein  some  of  Death's  Choicest  Pieces,  and 
the  Great  Game  that  he  played  therewith  are 
fruitfully  set  forth," — a  macabre  poem,  but  of 
an  astonishing  beauty,  a  poem  that  only  a  genius 
could  have  written.  In  1896  this  author  made 
another  bid  for  the  suffrages  of  those  who  care 
for  jewel-work  in  literature  with  a  dainty  casket 
of  "  Songs  and  Meditations,"  a  collection  of 
lyrics  of  exquisite  workmanship,  sounding  in  a 
new  and  individualistic  key.  In  1898  he  pub- 
lished "The  Forest  Lovers:  A  Romance,"  and 
therewith  leaped  to  fame  as  swiftly  and  as  sure- 
ly as  ever  Lord   Byron  did.     A  hundred  thou- 


MAURICE    HEWLETT. 


sand  readers  devoured  this  enthralling  and  be- 
guiling story,  this  "  most  persuasive  niece  of 
modern  archaism,"  and  the  world  begun  to  ask 
"who  is  this  Maurice  Hewlett,  this  wielder  of 
a  pen  whose  handle  is  a  magician's  rod  ?  " 

Diligent  in((uiry,  for  this  writer  proved  to  be 
a  modest,  sensitive  man,  and  no  self-advertiser, 
elicited  the  facts  that  he  was  born  in  London 
in  1861 ;  that  he  returned  to  London  from  Ox- 
ford   at    nineteen    and    took    up    the    study    of 

"  black-letter  "  law, 
which  had  been  a 
hereditary  practice  of 
his  family  since  the 
time  of  his  great- 
grandfather; that  he 
married  in  1888  and 
was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1890;  that  failing 
health  soon  drove  him 
to  Italy  for  an  ex- 
tended sojourn;  that 
school  and  college 
life,  according  to  his 
belief,  did  not  move 
him  greatly,  and  that 
the  influence  of  his 
father,  Mr.  Henry 
Gay  Hewlett,  an  an- 
tiquarian of  learn- 
ing and  repute,  and 
atop  of  that  his  Ital- 
ian wanderings,  de- 
cided him  for  litera- 
ture. Back  in  Lon- 
don again  he  lec- 
tured at  South  Ken- 
sington and  at  Uni- 
versity College  on 
Medieval  Times,  and 
began  to  write  for 
some  of  the  literary 
journals.  For  several  years  from  1896  he  served 
as  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  the  Crown  Lands, 
a  post  which  his  father  before  him  had  filled 
acceptably. 

His  next  book,  "  Pan  and  the  Young  Shep- 
herd :  A  Pastoral,"  though  written  before  "  The 
Forest  Lovers,"  was  not  published  until  late  in 
the  year  1898.  In  1899  appeared  "  Little  Novels 
of  Italy,"  a  group  of  five  talcs  palpitating  with 
the  very  life  of  tlie  Italian  Renaissance,  tales 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  depth  of  imagination, 
insight,  and  genuine  human  interest.  Followed 
in  1900  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  Y''ea- 
and-Xay,"  a  romance  of  The  Lion  Heart, 
which  is  not  merely  a  chronicle  of  Richard's 
deeds,  but  as  well  a  realistic  analysis  of  Rich- 
ard's soul, — an  epic  novel  spreading  before  us 
with  amazing  precision  and  swiftness,  with  com- 
pelling mastery,  a  moving,  thrilling  panorama 
of  the  life  of  the  twelfth  century  "with  all  its 
poetry,   passion,    madness,    and   blood."      "  Xew 
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Canterbury  Tales"  (1901)  was  another  sheaf 
of  medieval  stories,  much  in  the  key  and  style 
of  the  "  Little  Novels  of  Italy,"  and  again  show- 
ing the  author's  extraordinary  power  of  imagi- 
native perception  of  the  inner  life  of  a  distant 
and  an  alien  age.  In  1904  was  published  "  The 
Queen's  Quair,  or  The  Six  Years'  Tragedy," — 
the  book  of  the  heart  of  Queen  Mary  of  Scot- 
land, exhibiting,  too,  the  black  hearts  of  her 
destroyers. — an  even  more  noteworthy  contri- 
bution to  historical  portraiture  than  his  "  Rich- 
ard," and  in  its  subtlety,  its  life-giving  color 
and  mo^'cment,  its  consistency  and  its  fascina- 
tion a  still  more  remarkable  achievement.  In 
1905  came  "  Fond  Adventures :  Tales  of  the 
Youth  of  the  World"  and  "The  Fool  Errant, 
Being  the  Memoirs  of  Francis-Antony  Strelley, 
Esq.,  Citizen  of  Lucca," — time,  the  late  after- 
glow of  Renaissance  Italy. 

"The  Stooping  Lady"  (1907)  provided  a  new 
kind  of  surprise  for  Mr.  Hewlett's  readers. 
Here  was  a  novel  of  the  England  of  only  one 
hundred  j-ears  ago,  such  a  novel  as  George 
Meredith  might  have  given  us, — indeed,  a  novel 
completely  in  the  IMeredithian  manner,  yet  bear- 
ing unmistakably  the  mark  of  Mr.  Hewlett's 
genius  and  disclosing  him  as  much  a  master  of 
English  life  under  the  Regent  as  of  that  of 
Medieval  Italy.  This  was  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession last  year  by  "  The  Spanish  Jade,"  a  rush- 
ing, breathless  tale  of  adventure  and  intrigue 
in  which  the  author  showed  himself  equally  at 
home  in  the  Spain  of  fifty  j-ears  ago,  and  "  Half- 
way House :  A  Comedy  of  Degrees,"  a  fascinat- 
ing novel  of  contemporary  English  life,  again 
in  the  Meredithian  manner.  A  third  small  vol- 
ume of  verse,  "Artemision:  Idylls  and  Songs," 
inspired  by  and  invocative  of  the  "  Queen  and 
Huntress,  chaste  and  fair,"  was  not  published 
until  April  of  the  present  year,  though  all  the 
poems  it  contains  were  composed  more  than  ten 
years  ago. 

Thus  Maurice  Hewlett's  rare  representative 
capacity  has  steadily  advanced  and  enlarged, 
as  he  has  worked,  from  the  days  of  the  Youth 
of  the  World  even  unto  his  own  time.  A  born 
story  teller,  a  poet  enamored  of  beauty  for  its 
own  sake,  his  is  the  creative  imagination,  and 
he  endows  his  people  with  the  breath  of  life. 
We  see  them  in  the  round.  They  live  and  move 
and  have  a  being  as  real  for  us  as  any.  We 
watch  them  at  their  work,  their  play,  their  fight- 
ing, their  love-making,  and  know  them  true  to 
their  age  and  clime  and  station,  and  as  true  to 
human  nature ;  we  listen  to  their  speech  and 
song, — grave,  gay,  wise,  learned,  witty,  vulgar, 
coarse,  boastful,  bombastic,  dainty,  or  pleading, 
— and  we  are  carried  spellbound  out  of  our- 
selves and  our  arid  and  pragmatic  days.  They 
move  in  an  electrical  atmosphere,  vibrant  with 
vitality,  charged  with  emotion.  For  their  cre- 
ator is  a  master  of  swift  narrative,  of  keen  and 
unerring  stroke.  He  is  never  content  merely 
to  tell  us  that  things  happen, — he  shows  them 
happening. 

This  he  does  in  a  style  that  is  instinct  with 


beauty,  brilliantly  successful  in  fitting  the  right 
word  to  his  idea, — the  penetrating  word,  the  en- 
kindling phrase, — marvelous  in  the  perfection 
and  symmetry  of  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose 
in  view.  It  is  a  style  of  terse,  nervous,  pic- 
turesque English,  glowing  with  color,  bold  in 
imagery,  often  closely  compressed,  sometimes 
filled  with  "  the  euphuism  of  power,"  always 
highly  wrought,  distinguished,  charming,  magi- 
cal. And  always  wholly  his  own,  a  part  of  his 
very  nature.  The  charge  oftenest  brought 
against  Mr.  Hewlett's  style  is  that  of  "  pre- 
ciosity,"— a  strained  use  of  words,  a  far-fetched 
fastidiousness,  too  much  love  of  the  archaic  and 
the  obsolete.  But  his  force  and  vitality  always 
save  him.  In  his  later  work  he  shows  an  un- 
mistakable gain  in  simplicity  and  directness,  a 
gain  that  is  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  change 
of  period,  for  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
simplicity  and  directness  were  not  characteristic 
qualities  of  the  men  or  the  times  depicted  in  his 
earlier  romances. 

While  his  last  two  novels  are  conceived  in 
the  Meredithian  spirit  and  deal  with  subjects 
and  situations  such  as  Meredith  loved  to  wreak 
his  powers  upon,  they  are  yet  stamped  with  the 
individuality  of  IMaurice  Hewlett.  If  the  man- 
tle of  Meredith  has  fallen  upon  his  shoulders 
he  wears  it  with  a  grace  and  dignity  that  are  his 
own.  Though  not  so  openly  manifest  in  his 
earlier  writings  the  influence  of  Meredith  is 
there  discernible  deep  down  under  the  surface ; 
for  he  has  long  put  into  practice  that  master's 
precepts  of  pliilosophical  fiction.  He  is  a  subtle 
psychologist,  but  his  psychology  is  never  per- 
mitted to  impede  the  story.  Even  in  "  The 
Forest  Lovers,"  marvelous  fairy  tale  that  it  is, 
the  real  meaning  of  the  book  is  a  soul's  prov- 
ing and  development :  Prosper  wins  Isoult  at 
last,  not  by  hard  fighting  or  even  by  love-mak- 
ing, but  by  a  transformation  of  soul  in  which 
he  comes  to  recognize,  after  shame  and  sorrow, 
that  love  means  not  receiving  (and  still  less 
seizing),  but  giving  and  serving.  So  in  all  Mr. 
Hewlett's  work,  even  though  it  be  cast  in  a 
guise  so  fascinating  that  he  who  runs  as  he 
reads  may  little  suspect  any  deep  underlying 
purpose,  it  is  the  progress, — upward  or  down- 
ward,— of  a  human  soul  that  is  his  chief  con- 
cern. And  this  is  the  warrant  of  his  greatness, 
that  his  heart  is  steadfastly  set  on  the  reality 
of  the  spirit;  that  he  senses  for  us  the  eternal 
in  life. 

Maurice  Hewlett  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  literary  world  as  a  stylist.  He  stands 
pre-eminent  to-day  among  the  writers  of  Eng- 
lish for  consummate  artistry  in  the  use  of  words. 
He  is  the  master  literary  craftsman  of  his  time. 
Like  Meredith,  he  must  be  read  with  under- 
standing, with  the  imagination,  but  when  so 
read  he  yields,  more  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries, unalloyed  treasures  of  human  inter- 
est and  delight.  He  is  now  in  his  prime;  and 
by  reason  of  the  things  he  has  already  achieved 
he  holds  out  to  us  to-day  the  largest  promise  in 
the  realm  of  English  literature. 
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STORIES,  TRUE  AND  OTHERWISE. 

A  timely  story,  full  oi  incident,  eniertainingly 
written,  and  full  of  historic  allusion,  is  Mr. 
P'ord  Madox  Hueffer's  tale  of  the  Hudson 
tercentenary  celebration.  "The  Half  Moon."' 
The  narrative  includes  a  description  of  Hudson's 
early  days  in  Holland,  the  voyage  of  the  //<;// 
Moon,  and  the  discovery  of  the  great  river. 

Mr.  Kipling's  most  remarkable  faculty  of  de- 
scribing imaginary,  lictitious  scenes  with  a  cer- 
titude and  particularity  that  positively  compel 
belief  is  sustained  throughout  that  absorbing 
short   tale   which   has   recently  come    from   his 

pen  descriptive  of 
aerial  navigation. 
"With  the  Night 
Mail  "  '-^  tells  the  story 
of  a  trip  in  Postal 
Packet  No.  162  on 
her  aerial  run  from 
London  one  night  to 
Quebec  the  ne.xt 
morning  in  the  year 
2000  A.  D.  So  vivid 
are  Mr.  Kipling's  de- 
scriptions that  the 
reader  unconsciously 
assumes  a  humble  at- 
titude, feeling  that  if 
the  operations  and 
material  things  de- 
scribed in  this  book 
are  unfamiliar  to  him 
this  fact  is  due  to  his  own  woeful  ignorance. 
A  work  of  fiction  which  has  neither  the  struc- 
ture nor  the  purpose  of  a  novel,  but  which  is 
simply  a  story  "  locating  one  point  on  the  tield 
of  human  nature," — this  is  how  Mr.  James  Lane 
Allen  himself  characterizes  "The  Bride  of  the 
Mistletoe.""  It  is,  he  tells  us  further,  one  of 
a  cycle  of  stories  intended  to  bring  out  in  terms 
of  .American  life  some  of  the  eternal  verities  of 
sex  and  family  relationships.  "  I  was  reading 
one  of  those  new  books  the  other  day,"  says  the 
woman  in  the  story.  "  The  whole  purpose  of  it 
is  to  show  that  any  woman  in  the  life  of  any 
man  is  merely, — an  Incident."  This  is  the  text. 
The  style  is  exquisite;  it  is  Mr.  Allen  at  his 
best. 

A  story  which  includes  almost  all  the  well- 
known  characters  and  parts  of  the  scenario  of 
the  usual  .•\merican  popular  novel, — the  Ameri- 
can hero,  the  mysterious  heroine,  and  the  com- 
plications involving  the  envoy  of  a  foreign 
power, — these  make  very  interesting  reading  of 
Edward  B  Mitchell's  "  Shadow  of  the  Cres- 
cent." *  It  is  a  tale  of  adventure  in  the  Turk- 
ish revolution  of  1908. 

An    entertaining    bit    of    fiction    for    summer 

'  Tbp  Ila'.f  Moon.  By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 
Doiibl-'day,  I'age  &  Co.     .S4G  pp.     $1..S.5. 

=  With  the  N'iRht  Mail.  By  Rudvard  Kipling 
Doiihleday,   Page  &   Co.      0.">   pp.,   ill.      ?]. 

'The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe.  By  .lames  Lane 
Allen.     Macmillnn.     3  00    pp.     S:].2.".. 

*  The  Shadow  of  the  descent.  By  Edward  B. 
Mitchell.  New  York  :  li'rederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
270  pp.     $1,125. 


reading,  which,  moreover,  shows  quite  a  liter- 
ary touch  on  the  i)art  of  the  author,  is  Curtis 
Dunham's  "Gambolling  with  Galatea."'  This 
bucolic   romance,  with   illustrations  in  color  by 

Oliver  llerford,  is  full 
of  wit  ami  humor  and 
(luaint  description. 

A  swiftly  m  o  v  i  n  g 
story  of  a  faithful  dog 
and  an  adventure  in  the 
glacier  countr\  of  .Alaska 
is  John  Muir's  latest  es- 
say in  the  book  line. 
„      ,^  'cwrr  -  P--  ^  '^*^     Story,    w  h  i  c  h    is 

/  \ii'tnbii^^^Z</'''"         marked   by   fine  style  in 

the  telling,  breathes  of 
the  out-of-doors  and  of 
an  intelligent  love  of 
animals.  Its  title,  "  Stick- 
een,""  is  the  name  of 
the  dog,  who  came  orig- 
inally from  the  Stickeen  Indians. 

Besides  being  a  good  exemplification  of  mod- 
ern Anglo-Saxon  altruism.  Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Gren- 
fell  is  a  capital  writer  of  stories.  W'iien  he  tells 
of  his  own  adventures  he  is  particularly  inter- 


RUDYARD    KIl'LING 


ONE    OF    OLIVER     HERFORD  S    DRAWINGS    FOR        GAM- 
BOLLING    WITH     GALATEA." 

'  Cambollins  with  Oalatea.  Bv  Curtis  Dunham. 
Houjihton  Mifllin  Company     18G  pp..  ill.     $l.l."i. 

"  Stickeen  By  John  .Muir.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     7-1  pp.     GO  cents. 
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esting, — witness,  "  Adrift  on  an  Ice-Pan,"  * 
also  the  story  of  a  human  in  companj'  with  a 
canine  explorer.  Dr.  Grenfcll's  story  would 
make  capital  supplementary  reading  to  Mr. 
Muir's  "  Stickeen." 

BIOGRAPHY    AND    MEMOIRS. 

Many  Americans,  natives  of  the  South  espe- 
ciall\%  have  thought  that  the  South  Carolinan, 
Robert  Y.  Ha^ne.  has  suffered  unmerited  neg- 
lect at  the  hands  of  the  historians.  Indeed,  the 
present  generation,  particularly  in  the  North, 
has  become  quite  familiar  with  the  statement 
that  Hayne  is  known  to  our  national  history 
only  as  the  opponent  of  Webster  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Mr.  Theodore  D.  jerxty,  in  his 
new  volume,  "Robert  Y.  Hayne  and  His 
Times," "  maintains,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  service  in  the 
Senate  and  throughout  the  Nullification  debates 
Haj'ne  was  the  undisputed  leader  of  his  faction, 
while  Clay  succeeded  \\'ebster  as  the  leader  of 
the  opposing  faction,  the  Protectionists.  The 
Nullification  controversy,  in  which  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  and  her  representatives  in  Con- 
gress bore  so  prominent  a  part,  forms  an  epi- 
sode in  our  national  history  that  occasioned  an 
immense  amount  of  controversial  writing  before 
and  after  the  War  of  Secession.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  tlie  mat- 
ter by  Mr.  Jervey's  researches,  but  so  far  as 
the  personal  career  of  Hayne  is  concerned  Mr. 
Jervey  has  made  use  of  manuscript  sources  and 
has  undoubtedly  gathered  some  facts  not  here- 
tofore generally  known. 

The  late  Wendell  Phillips  Garrison's  "  Let- 
ters and  Memorials  "  ^  give  interesting  glimpses 
of  the  busy  life  of  the  literary  editor  of  the 
Nation.  Mr.  Garrison's  forty  years'  service  as 
a  journalist  was  marked  by  a  rigid  adherence 
to  scholarly  ideals  and  by  a  calm  and  seasoned 
editorial  judgment.  Some  of  Mr.  Garrison's 
editorials  and  essays,  as  well  as  various  poems, 
are  reprinted  in  this  volume  in  addition  to  a 
selection  of  his  letters. 

STUDIES   OF  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

In  the  group  of  books  on  municipal  govern- 
ment that  have  appeared  during  the  last  few 
months  a  volume  by  Horace  E.  Deming,"  of  the 
New  York  bar,  is  easily  among  the  most  im- 
portant. Mr.  Deming  has  been  interested  in 
municipal  problems  and  active  in  organized  ef- 
forts for  the  solution  of  such  problems  for 
many  j-ears.  To  him  is  due  the  chief  credit  for 
the  formulation  of  what  is  known  as  the  Munic- 
ipal Program  of  the  National  Municipal  League, 
which  is  reprinted  as  a  portion  of  the  present 
volume.  His  work  has  led  him  to  make  an  ex- 
ceptionally thorough  study  of  municipal  organ- 
ization, and  especially  the  relation  of  the  city 
to  the  State.  Air.  De'ming  is  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  failure  of  city  government 
in  the  L'nited  States  is  a  failure  of  democracj'. 
He  contends,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  fail- 

1  .\firift  on  nn  Ice-Pan.  B.v  Wilfrpd  T.  Grenfell. 
Hoiighton  Mifflin  Comp.anj-.     69  pp.,  ill.      ~~t  cents. 

*  Robert  Y.  Hayne  and  His  Times.  By  Theodore 
D.  Jervey.     Macmillan.     555  pp.,   ill.      J.T 

'  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Wendell  Phillips  Gar- 
rison. Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  298  pp.,  per. 
$1.50. 

*  The  Oovprnment  of  .\merican  Cities.  By  Hor- 
ace E.  Deming.     Putnam.     323  pp.     $1.50. 
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ure  is  directly  due  to  the  fact  that  truly  demo- 
cratic principles  have  not  been  logically  applied 
to  city  government  in  America  as  they  have 
been  applied,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
State  and  nation.  His  book  is  intended  to  show 
that  there  is  no  real  complexity  in  the  nature  of 
the  principles  involved  in  municipal  government, 
and  that  the  principles  of  civil  government  gen- 
erally may  be  safely  applied  in  city  government. 

He  examines  spe- 
cific municipal  prob- 
lems as  they  have 
been  developed  in 
the  United  States, 
and  brings  to  bear 
upon  these  the  ex- 
periences of  foreign 
cities.  Mr.  Dem- 
ing's  conclusions  are 
decidedly  optimistic, 
but  he  does  not  neg- 
lect to  point  out  the 
manifold  pitfalls 
into  which  our  city 
charter-makers  in 
this  country  have 
fallen. 

Professor  Mun- 
ro's°  treatise  on  city 
government  in 
France,  Germany, 
and  England  is  concerned  less  with  principles 
than  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  city. 
In  other  words,  it  tells  what  the  city  govern- 
ments in  these  three  European  countries  attempt 
to  do  and  how  the\'  do  it;  The  work  is  encyclo- 
pedic in  the  range  and  character  of  the  informa- 
tion presented.  The  author  has  acquired  specific 
and  detailed  knowledge  of  an  immense  number 
of  pertinent  facts  related  to  municipal  govern- 
ment in  the  three  countries  comprehended  in  the 
survey.  Such  a  body  of  knowledge  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  all  students  of  comparative 
administration. 

The  volume  of  proceedings  of  the  Pittsburg 
Conference  for  Good  City  Government,*  held 
in  November  last,  is  notable  for  the  contribu- 
tions made  bj-^  the  so-called  Pittsburg  Survey, 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  New  York 
City,  as  well  as  for  various  important  papers 
on  municipal  problems  by  specialists. 

Mr.  Robert  Donald's  valuable  "  Municipal 
Year  Book  of  the  United  Kingdom " '  for  the 
current  year  is  even  bulkier  than  its  predecessors 
of  this  series.  Among  the  new  features  in- 
cluded in  this  volume  are  a  list  of  the  old-age 
pension  committees,  together  with  the  text  of  the 
old-age  pensions  act,  a  table  of  the  schemes  of 
Small  Holdings  received  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  a  chapter  on  the  new  Port  of  Lon- 
don Authority. 

Dr.   Frederick   A.   Cleveland,   director  of  the 
New  York  City  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
has  brought  together  some  extremely  suggestive  ■ 
'■  Chapters    on    Municipal    Administration    and 

=  The  Government  of  European  Cities.  By  Wil- 
liam B.  Munro.     Macmillan.     409  pp.     $2.50. 

•^  Proceedings  of  the  Pittsburg  Conference  for 
Good  City  Government.  Edited  by  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff.  I'hiladelphia  :       National       Municipal 

League.     480  pp. 

'The  Municipal  Year  Book,  1909.  Edited  by  Rob- 
ert Donald.  London :  Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd.  1010 
pp.     . 
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Accounting.'"  wliicli  arc  designed  to  set  forth 
tlu'  business  aspects  of  nuinicipal  Kt>vernment  in 
a  concrete  way.  Tlie  question  of  graft  in  city 
government  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Cleveland,  not 
froni  tlie  nuick-raker's  viewpoint,  but  as  a  nat- 
ural i)lienonien()n  of  inefticient  government.  The 
financial  management  of  cities,  the  principles  of 
budget-making,  and  the  reform  of  municipal  ac- 
counts are  the  topics  to  which  Dr.  Cleveland's 
book  is  chielly  devoted.  His  discussion  of  these 
matters  is  rendered  doubly  interesting  from  tlie 
many  illustrations  that  he  cites  from  actual  ex- 
perience and  the  numerous  practical  suggestions 
tliat  he  otTers  for  the  basis  of  a  reorganization 
of  numicipal  linrmce. 
BOOKS  ON  THE  MECHANICS   OF  LITERATURE. 

An  increasing  number  of  unpretentious  but 
useful  studies  of  pure  literature  and  the  devel- 
opment of  our  English  speech  in  its  written  form 
marks  the  present  publishing  season.  A  study 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  short-story  may  or 
may  not  be  useful.  The  manual,  "  Writing  the 
Short-Story,"-  however,  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Kscn- 
wein  (editor  of  Lippincott's  Miujaciuc),  con- 
tains a  sood  deal  in  the  way  of  practical  sug- 
gestion ?s  to  the  rise,  structure,  writing,  and 
marketing  of  the  modern  short-story.  Dr.  Ed- 
win \V.  Bowcn's  "  Questions  at  Issue  in  Our 
English  Speech  " '  consists  of  a  series  of  really 
interestmg  essays  on  standard  English.  Miss 
Sara  R.  O'Brien,  who  is  a  teacher  in  both  the 
day  and  evening  schools  of  Si^ringfield,  Mass., 
has  done  a  useful  thing  in  bringing  out  the  little 
book,  "  English  for  Eoreigners."  '  As  a  begin- 
ner's book  in  English  it  seems  very  happily  con- 
ceived and  logically  developed,  typographically 
particularly.  There  is  evident  the  result  of  con- 
siderable experience  in  teaching,  also,  in  the 
"  New- World  Speller " '  compiled  by  Julia 
Helen  Wohlfarth  and  Lillian  Emily  Rogers,  of 


liie  Horace  Mann  School  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Students  of  I'jiglish  literature  will  lind 
useful  Francis  B.  Gummcre's  translation  of 
"  Beowulf,"  which,  made  from  the  original 
meters  with  introduction  and  notes,  he  has 
i)r<)ught  out  under  the  general  title  "  The  Old- 
est English  Iq)ic." " 

HUMORS  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE. 

Mr.  Wallace  Irwin  is  not  less  successful  than 
Mr.  Finley  Peter  Dunne  in  exposing  our  na- 
tional foibles,  and  the  methods  of  the  two  writ- 
ers are  not  unlike.  "  Letters  of  a  Japanese 
Schoolboy," '  as  they  appeared  in  Collier's 
Weekly,  appealed  to  the  American  sense  of 
humor  quite  as  effectively  as  did  the  good- 
natured  discourses  of  "  Mr.  Dooley."  So  con- 
vincingly was  "  Hashimura  Togo's  "  personality 
interpreted  by  Mr.  Irwin  in  the  letters  that  for 
a  long  time  many  readers- of  Collier's  believed 
that  the  author  was  actually  the  young  Japanese 
student  that  he  was  represented  to  be.  Mr. 
Irwin  knows  his  Japs  as  well  as  Mr.  Dunne 
knows  his  "  Mr.  Dooley,"  and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal. 


.SIGHTS    OF   THE    AMUSEMENT   PARK,   AS   VIEWED    BY 
MR.    HARTT. 

(Drawing,  reduced,  from  "The  People  at   Play.") 


"  '  Ul'T    CHINA  I  I        srt  H     KVK-PAIN    OF     NATIONS.' 

(Illustration,  reduced,  from  "Letters  of  a  Japanese 
Schoolboy.") 

*  Chapters  on  Municipal  Administration  and  Ac- 
counting. I5v  Fredcrioli  A.  Cleveland.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. '   rJOl    pi).      $2. 

*  Writing  the  Short-Story.  By  .T.  Berg  Esenwein. 
Now  York  :  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge.  448  pp. 
$1.2.5. 

» Questions  at  Issue  in  Our  English  Speech.  By 
Edwin  \V.  Bowcn.  New  York:  Broadway  Publish- 
ing f'ompanv.     154  pp.     $1. 

*  English  for  Foreigners.  By  Sara  B.  O'Brien. 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company.      1.17   pp.,   ill.     riO   cents. 

•■New-World  Speller.  By  Julia  II.  Wohlfarth 
and  Lillian  E.  Rogers.  YonUers.  N.  Y.  :  World  Book 
Company.     ICO  pi>.,  ill.     '2T>  cents. 


In  "The  People  at  Play"'  Mr.  Rollin  Lynde 
llartt,  who  has  been  a  diligent  student  of  popu- 
lar amusements  in  our  great  cities,  pictures  some 
of  the  results  of  his  observations.  W^e  do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Hartt  classes  himself  among 
the  sociologists,  but  his  book  is  certainly  a  con- 
tribution to  that  science  and  is  all  the  more 
effective,  perhaps,  because  the  author  has  at 
tempted  no  systematic  development  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  has  merely  given  a  scries  of  vivid  pic- 
tures pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  human  and 
kindly  tolerance. 

ESSAYS. 

The  past  twelve  months  have  witnessed  a  real 
increase  in  the  production  of  good  essays  on 
religious,  ethical,  and  altruistic  phases  of  human 
belief  and  activity.  Professor  Miinstcrberg, 
who,  whether  \vc  agree  with  him  or  not,  always 
has  sometiiing  to  say,  has  translated  his  German 
edition  of  "The  Eternal  Values.""  In  this  Eng- 
lish version  he  lias  omitted  some  of  the  consid- 
erations of  purely  German  intellectual  and  moral 
movements,  and  has  made  some  additions  refer- 

"The  Oldest  English  Epic.  By  Francis  B.  Gum- 
mere.     Macmillan.     200  pp.     $1.10. 

'  Letters  of  a  Japanese  Schoolboy.  Bv  Wallace 
Irwin.      Douhledav.   Page  &  Co.      r570  pp.,   ill.     $1  .^O. 

"The  People  at  Play.  By  Rollin  Lynde  Ilarlt. 
Ilonghton   Mifllin  C()nii)any.     .'{17  pp..  ill.     ^L.To. 

"The  Elernnl  A' -lines.  By  Hugo  Miinsterberg. 
Houghton  MifBin  Company.     430  pp.     $2.50. 
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ring  to  American  conditions.  The  purpose  of 
the  vohnne,  he  announces,  is  to  answer  the 
"relativist"  and  to  argue  that  idealism  is  jus- 
tified by  true  science  and  true  philosophy.  Cap- 
tain Mahan  will  appear  in  a  new  guise  to  most 
of  his  readers  as  the  writer  of  the  recent  vol- 
ume, "  The  Harvest  Within." '  This  is  a  vol- 
ume of  "  occasional  thoughts  and  reflections " 
on  Christ's  enunciation :  "  Because  I  live,  ye 
shall  live  also."'  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  positive  about  anything.  He 
is  more  nearly  the  "  relativist "  of  Dr.  Miinster- 
berg's  condemning.  In  the  little  volume,  "  No 
Refuge  but  in  Truth,"  ^  which  is  an  enlarged 
edition  of  the  original  work  of  that  name.  Pro- 
fessor Smith  gives  a  picture  of  the  "uncertain 
state  of  mind  of  the  age."  "Pastor"  Wagner 
presents  still  another  viewpoint  on  the  religious 
life  and  experience.  He  gives  us  nothing  new, 
but  repeats  in  his  own  sweet,  suggestive  style 
his  former  message  in  this  his  latest  book  pub- 
lished in  English,  "  The  Home  of  the  Soul."  ^ 
To  Mr.  J.  Howard  Moore,  who  is  instructor 
in  zoology  in  one  of  the  Chicago  high-schools 
and  a  well-known  advocate  of  vegetarianism, 
"  The  New  Ethics "  *  are  constantly  being  re- 
newed. They  are  the  product,  he  believes,  of 
the  activity  of  the 
mind  of  the  young, 
"  who  have  not  yet 
passed  into  the 
solid  state."  And 
finally,  we  have 
the  scholarly,  ar- 
tistic, analytical 
studies  of  Mr. 
Paul  Elmer  More,' 
the  sixth  series  of 
whose  Shclburnc 
essays  have  re- 
cently appeared. 
Mr.  More's  atten- 
tion in  this  pres- 
ent volume  is 
given  largely  to 
some  of  the  per- 
sonalities of  great 
religious,  ethical, 
and  philosophical 
leaders     of     ancient     and     modern     history. 

A  tone  of  courteous,  firm  conviction  expressed 
in  scholarly,  elegant  style  is  characteristic  of 
all  the  waitings  of  Mr.  Edgar  Gardner  Murphv. 
In  his  book,  "  Problems  of  the  Present  South," 
which  appeared  five  years  ago,  he  made  him- 
self instantly  known  as  an  authoritative,  repre- 
sentative writer  on  topics  concerning  the  South, 
whose  opinions  commanded  respect  because  of 
their  calmness  and  logic.  These  qualities  char- 
acterize in  a  high  degree  his  latest  book,  "  The 
Basis  of  Ascendancy."*  In  this  volume  Mr. 
Murphy  endeavors  to  formulate  the  great  race 
question,  as  the  South  must  see  it  for  her  pres- 

^  T'lP  Harvest  Within.  By  A.  T.  Mahan.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     1:80  pp.     $1..50. 

-  No  Refuge  but  in  Truth.  By  Goldwin  Smith. 
Putnam.     91!  pp. 

3  The  Home  of  the  Soul.  By  Rev.  Charles  Wag- 
ner.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.     349  pp.     $1.20. 

*Thp  Xew  Ethics.  Bv  J.  Howard  Moore.  Chi- 
caso  :  Sauuel  .\.  Bloch.     216  pp.     $1. 

'-  Shp'Iiurne  Essays,  Sixth  Series.  By  Baul  Elmer 
More.     Putnam.     .3.".5  pp.     $1.2.j. 

8  The  Basis  of  Ascendancy.  Bv  Edgar  Gardner 
Murphy.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     248  pp.     $1.50. 
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ent  comfort  and  future  security.  Back  of  all 
the  issues  of  the  moment,  he  declares,  "  as  they 
may  express  themselves  in  this  or  that  phase 
of  definite  legislation  or  of  accepted  custom, 
there  lies  the  question  of  fundamental  attitude. 
Where  two  social  or  racial  groups, — a  stronger 
and  a  weaker, — find  themselves  in  inevitable 
contact  upon  the  same  soil,  what  elementary 
principles  shall  ultimately  determine  the  policies 
of  the  state?" 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Thwing's  "  Studies  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Far  East " '  are  written  in  his  usual 
interpretative,  thought-provoking  style.  In  this 
volume  he  considers  the  educational  problems 
as  they  confront  Japan,  China,  India,  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  and  Egjpt,  and  while  venturing  to 
lay  down  probable  solutions  of  these  problems 
he  also  sets  forth  graphically  the  part  that  might 
be  played  b\-  improved  educational  methods  in 
the  general  industrial  and  political,  as  well  as 
educational,  future  of  thQ,East. 

It  takes  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  as 
well  as  moral  courage  to  put  before  a  New 
lingland  audience  the  question,  "  Is  Immortality 
Desirable?"*  In  his  address  imder  this  title, 
as  one  of  the  IngersoU  lecturers  of  1908,  at 
Harvard,  Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson  (author  of 
"  Letters  of  a  Chinese  Official,"  "  The  Meaning 
of  Good,"  "  Justice  and  Libertj',"  and  other 
books  of  essays)  does  not  attempt  to  deliver 
any  final  judgment;  but  intends,  as  he  puts  it 
modestly,  "  to  make  a  speech  in  a  debate  which 
proceeds  from  century  to  century,  which  has 
been  perpetually  adjourned  and  never  concluded. 
Mr.  John  Berry's  book,  on  the  other  hand, — 
"  Some  Assurances  of  Immortality,"  " — assumes 
the  very  great  desirability  of  a  future  conscious 
state,  and  argues  the  point  in  calm,  orthodox 
fashion. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

The  edition  of  the  Statesman's  Year-Book  for 
1909"  is  a  portly  one,  containing  a  number  of 
highly  valuable  and  important  improvements 
upon  preceding  editions.  The  map  section  has 
been  extended  and  improved,  and  almost  all  the 
historic  developments  of  the  year  1908  have  been 
included.  The  British  Empire  comes  in  for  the 
first  consideration  in  order,  then  the  United 
States  is  treated,  after  which  the  alphabetical 
order  is  maintained  as  usual.  This  year-book  is 
one  of  the  essentials  of  every  library. 

Prof.  Paul  S.  Rcinsch,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  has  made  a  useful  compilation  for 
the  use  of  students  of  the  processes  of  Ameri- 
can government."  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
magazine  articles  treating  of  the  actual  admin- 
istration of  our  federal  Government  in  its  vari- 
ous aspects,  nearly  all  the  selections  reprinted 
in  this  volume  are  from  the  spoken  or  written 
work  of  men  actually  engaged  in  the  business 
of  government, — Presidents,  legislators,  admin- 
istrative officials,  and  judges. 

"Education  in  the  Far  East.  By  Charles  F. 
Thwing.   Houghton  Mifflin  Company.      277  pp.  $1.50. 

*  Is  Immortality  Desirable?  By  G.  Lowes  Dick- 
inson. Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  63  pp.  75 
cents. 

'  Some  Assurances  of  Immortalitv.  By  John  B. 
X.  Berry.  New  York :  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.  66  pp. 
50  cents. 

">The  Statesman's  Year-Book.  1909.  Edited  by 
J.  Scott  Keltie.     Macmillan.     1404  pp.     $3. 

'•  Readings  on  American  Federal  Government.  By 
Paul  S.  Reinsch.     Ginn  &  Co.     850  pp.     $2.75. 
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LIEUTENANT  SHACKLETON,  WHO   HAS   COME  NEARER  TO  THE   SOUTH   POLE 

THAN    ANY   OTHER   HUMAN   BEING. 

Ernest  H.  Shackleton,  of  the  British  Navy,  on  January  9  of  the  present  year,  reached  lati- 
tude 88°  23'  South,  within  in  miles  of  the  South  Pole.  Last  month  the  British  Govern- 
ment decided  to  refund  to  him  the  expenses  of  his  expedition,  which  "has  cast  imperish- 
able glory  on  the  British  name."  Lieutenant  Shackleton  is  planning  a  lecture  tour  through 
the   United   States  in  the  near  future. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


"Revision  '^'^^  House  of  Representatives 
Op-  accepted  the  report  of  the  joint 
Conference  Committee  on  the 
Payne  tariff  and  adopted  it  on  the  last  day 
of  July.  The  Senate  took  a  few  days  longer 
for  debate  and  passed  the  measure  on  Thurs- 
day, August  5.  President  Taft  signed  it  im- 
mediately, and  the  law  went  into  effect  at 
midnight.  Meanwhile  great  ships  were  rac- 
ing across  the  Atlantic  laden  with  goods,  im- 
porters were  straining  every  nerve  to  get 
their  stuff  into  the  custom  house  Thursday 
e\ening  rather  than  Friday  morning,  and 
Collector  Loeb,  at  the  Port  of  New  York, 
found  himself  fairly  besieged  by  the  custom 
house  brokers  and  their  principals,  who  were 
desperately  eager  to  have  their  cargoes  admit- 
ted under  the  Dingley  rates  instead  of  the 
Payne  rates.  And  yet  the  country  was  being 
solemnly  told  that  the  tariff  had  been  quite 
materially  reduced  pretty  much  all  along  the 
line.  Surely  it  is  something  new  under  the 
sun  for  the  people  who  pay  custom-house 
duties  to  scramble  and  fight  in  order  to  get 
in  under  the  higher  rather  than  the  lower 
rates.  The  Government  needs  revenue  quite 
seriously,  and  it  would  hardly  be  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  Congress  would  pass  a  re- 
vised tariff  bill  and  put  it  into  effect  immedi- 
ately, without  giving  anybody  a  chance  to 
know  the  details,  if  rates  on  the  average  were 
to  be  sharply  reduced. 

What  the     ^^^  simple  fact  is  that  the  Payne 
New  Law      tariff  is  the  most  thoroughgoing 

Really  Is.        t-    t  ^-       ■  ^1 

high-protectiomst  measure  that 
has  ever  been  enacted  in  this  country  or  in 
any  other  land.  It  is  far  too  intricate  for 
the  understanding  of  any  one  man,  unless 
he  has  devoted  himself  for  years  to  the  sole 
and  e.xclusive  study  of  tariff  details.  For 
non-experts    who    have    given    several    solid 


months  recently  to  the  tariff  question,  Mr. 
Payne,  Senator  Aldrich,  and  others  in  Con- 
gress are  quite  remarkably  well  informed. 
But  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  insist  upon  the 
view  that  these  or  any  other  gentlemen  in 
Congress  actually  made  the  tariff  schedules. 
In  this  tariff,  as  in  all  preceding  tariffs,  the 
schedules  have  been  worked  out  upon  the 
basis  of  the  technical  knowledge  and  the 
urgent  demands  of  the  people  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  numerous  industries  seeking 
some  form  of  benefit  by  virtue  of  some  par- 
ticular part  of  the  tariff  enactment.  Read- 
ers who  would  really  like  to  know  what  the 
new  tariff  is, — in  comparison  with  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  which  suddenly  disappeared  on  the 
night  of  August  5, — will  do  well  to  read 
carefully  the  article  which  we  have  caused 
to  be  prepared  for  their  enlightenment,  and 
which  will  be  found  beginning  on  page  341 
of  the  present  issue  of  the  Review. 

^^  The   article   has   been    prepared. 

Expert's     without  bias  and  with  the  great- 

Analusis.  ^  i    i  l 

est  regard  for  accuracy,  by  an  ex- 
pert who  is  much  better  able  to  deal  with 
this  question  of  rates  and  schedules  in  detail 
than  is  any  member  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, without  exception.  The  average  rate 
of  duty  worked  out  by  application  to  actual 
importations  in  the  last  year  of  normal  busi- 
ness (1907)  shows  a  slight  increase  in  the 
new  tariff.  But  this  small  increase,  apparent 
on  the  face  of  things,  will  become  a  good 
deal  greater  when  the  actual  outcome  can  be 
shown,  a  year  hence,  of  the  shiftings  and  jug- 
glings  of  classification.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  keep  what  are  known  in  Washington 
as  "  tricks  "  and  "  jokers  "  out  of  the  tariff 
schedules.  At  one  stage  or  another,  this 
Payne  bill  was  full  of  these  subtle  little  pro- 
visos and  qualifications,  the  real  meaning  of 
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which  was  intended  to  be  hidden  from  the 
average  Congressman  until  the  bill  had  been 
safel)^  passed  and  signed.  A  good  many  of 
these  petty  and  disgraceful  tricks  were  de- 
tected and  eliminated.  Some  others  which 
were  cut  out  in  course  of  debate  were  slipped 
in  again  while  the  bill  was  in  Conference 
Committee.  The  reader  of  our  expert's 
article  will  find  concrete  instances  of  this 
kind  clearly  stated. 

^P^y  The  great  public  was  entitled  to 
the  Consumer  reduced  rates  on  articles  of  cloth- 
ing. Our  expert  shows  how  the 
public  was  bamboozled  all  along  the  line. 
Mr.  Taft,  who  began  to  take  a  keen  interest 
in  details  of  the  tariff  toward  the  end  of  the 
Senate  debate,  insisted  upon  having  hides  put 
on  the  free  list  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  Eastern  tanners  and  makers  of  shoes 
and  leather  articles.  This  was  finally  con- 
ceded by  the  West,  in  consideration  of  a  ma- 
terial reduction  in  the  duty  on  shoes  and 
other  leather  manufactures.  But  it  was 
found  after  the  bill  had  come  out  of  the  Con- 
ference Committee  that  the  reduction  on 
shoes  had  been  qualified  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  without  any  meaning  or  value.  Such  a 
storm  was  raised  about  this  that,  in  order  to 
save  the  tariff  bill  as  a  whole  from  wreckage, 
a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the 
enrolling  clerk  to  leave  out  the  qualifying 
words.     The  tricksters  fought  till  the  last. 


THE    TARIFF    FRANKENSTEIN. 

From  the  Traveler   (Boston). 


j^^  In  its  total  effect  this  new  law, 
Method  of  SO  far  as  the  customs  duties  are 
^'  concerned,  has  not  justified  a  hot 
extra  summer  session  of  Congress  lasting 
twenty  weeks.  The  whole  business  serves 
to  illustrate  the  futility  of  the  present  way 
of  dealing  with  the  tariff.  The  chief  value 
of  the  session  lay  in  that  part  of  the  great 
Senate  debate  which  set  forth  the  igno- 
rance, folly,  and  favoritism,  as  well  as  the 
recklessness  involved  in  making  tariff  sched- 
ules by  dickers  and  trades  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  private  interests.  The  tariff  in 
detail  is  certainly  a  most  monstrous  and 
iniquitous  performance.  This  remark  is  by 
no  means  meant  to  attack  those  who  hold 
sincerely  to  the  theory  of  protection  and  who 
believe  that  protection  can  be  put  into  prac- 
tice on  broad,  general  grounds.  But  the  pres- 
ent bill  was  not  made  from  the  standpoint 
of  protection  on  broad,  general  grounds,  nor 
was  it  made  from  the  more  obviously  legiti- 
mate standpoint  of  sound  taxation  and  the 
production  of  Government  revenue.  Nor 
should  this  comment  be  construed  as  a  criti- 
cism of  the  public  men  who  have  had  a  part 
in  enacting  the  new  law.  It  is  not  so  in- 
tended. It  is  meant  to  be  as  emphatic  a 
criticism  as  words  will  permit  of  the 
method  by  which  our  tariffs  are  made.  It 
is  an  abominable  method, — a  disgrace  to  a 
civilized  country.  It  is  everybody's  fault. 
The  tariff  is  as  good  as  the  country  demands. 

The  Tariff      ^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    '^^    ^^^    seSsioH 

Commission's  the  clause  providing  for  the  ap- 

Functions.  ■    ^  ..        £  •     •  £ 

pomtment  or  a  commission  or 
tariff  experts  by  the  President  was  altered 
by  cutting  out  the  words  intended  to  give 
this  group  of  experts  authority  to  make  gen- 
eral tariff  inquiries  at  the  President's  direc- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  future  legislation.  In 
its  final  form  the  clause  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  these  experts  for  the  sake  of 
aiding  him  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion 
conferred  upon  him  to  apply  the  new  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  rates  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  is  something  very  different  from 
the  purposes  of  the  tariff  commission  as  gen- 
erally advocated  by  thoughtful  men  through- 
out the  country.  Senator  Beveridge  had  pre- 
pared the  original  clause  which  was  finally 
altered.  In  the  last  days  of  the  debate  on 
the  conference  report  he  inquired  if  the 
change  was  meant  to  prevent  the  tariff  com- 
mission from  making  inquiries  in  the  field  of 
cost  of  production  and  of  tariff  rates  in  gen- 
eral.    Senator  Hale,  of  Maine,  who  ranks 
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Herbert   Johnson  in   the  I'hiladelphia  yoith  American. 


next  to  Senator  Aid  rich  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, replied  with  great  frankness  and 
characteristic  zest  that  the  change  in  the  tar- 
iff-commission clause  was  intended  to  restrict 
the  work  of  the  experts  absolutely  to  advis- 
ing the  President  about  applying  maximum 
and  minimum  rates.  President  Taft,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  that  he  can  manage  to  use 
the  tariff  experts  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the 
practical  results  that  the  advocates  of  a  tar- 
iff commission  had  demanded.  In  view  of 
the  specific  and  pointed  refusal  of  Congress 
to  confer  any  such  power  upon  a  commission, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  how  President 
Taft  can  make  his  experts  do  the  things 
which  they  were  to  have  done  in  the  bill  as 
it  passed  the  Senate,  but  which  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  struck  out  from  the  final 
measure  at  the  behest  of  the  House  leaders, 
who  have  never  favored  any  kind  of  a  com- 
mission, and  had  allowed  none,  in  the 
Payne  bill. 


What 
of  the 
Future ? 


There  was,  indeed,  never  any 
chance  of  obtaining  at  this  extra 
session  a  decent  revision  of  the 
tariff  schedules.  Public  opinion  was  not  well 
developed  on  that  subject.     Individual  mem- 


bers of  Congress  were  under  pressure  from 
their  respective  States  and  districts.  Only  a 
handful  of  men  took  the  large,  national  view. 
Every  locality  in  the  country, — North,  South, 
East,  and  West, — was  selfishly  demanding 
the  thing  that  it  believed  would  make  for  its 
own  interests.  Nominally  it  was  a  Repub- 
lican tariff;  actually  it  was  just  as  much 
Democratic  as  Republican,  and  in  point  of 
fact  it  was  not  partisan  at  all.  It  was  sim- 
ply a  hodge-podge,  on  the  plan  of  an  old- 
fashioned  river  and  harbor  bill.  The  reduc- 
tions of  rates  in  so  far  as  the  consumer  is  con- 
cerned were  more  nominal  than  real.  The 
great  protected  interests  were  all  well  looked 
after.  The  nominal  reductions  in  iron  and 
steel  were  little  or  nothing,  as  compared  with 
what  the  great  American  steel  industry  could 
readily  have  borne.  The  textile  industries 
are  more  carefully  protected  than  under  the 
Dingley  bill.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
good  things  in  the  law,  such  as  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  taxes  on  foreign  literature  and 
art.  It  had  been  hoped  that  Congress  would 
at  least  grant  the  country  a  tariff  commission 
which  could  be  getting  ready  for  a  scientific 
revision  at  some  time  in  the  future.  But  this 
is  exactly  what  the  lobbyists  of  the  great  pro- 
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tected  interests  do  not  want.  The  present 
chaotic  method  of  tariff-making  is  the  thing 
they  are  determined  to  retain  if  possible. 

„   „       .      For  a  remedy  it  would  be  idle  to 

No  Remedy  -  ,  , 

Through      turn  from  one  party  to  the  other. 
Partisanship,  ^^^.j^  ^.^^^^.^  will' have  to  come 

in  this  country'  through  a  ripening  of  busi- 
ness conditions  and  the  development  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  Democratic  party,  in  spite 
of  its  traditional  pretensions  on  the  score  of 
tariff  reform,  has  not  even  as  broad  a  na- 
tional view  of  the  subject  as  the  Republican 
party  and  is  not  a  promising  instrument  for 
found  revision.  The  most  hopeful  sign  was 
that  presented  by  the  group  of  dissenting 
Republican  Senators.  Their  discussion  of 
the  tariff  question  was  broad,  patriotic,  and 
able.  One  does  not  need  to  accept  their 
views  and  positions  in  detail  in  order  to  per- 
ceive that  they  represent,  upon  the  whole,  a 
higher  standard  than  that  of  the  majority. 
Seven  of  these  Senators  decided  to  vote 
against  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. These,  in  alphabetical  order,  were 
Beveridge,  of  Indiana;  Bristow,  of  Kansas; 
Clapp,  of  Minnesota;  Cummins  and  Dolli- 
ver,  of  Iowa;  La  FoUette,  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Nelson,  of  Minnesota.  These  gentlemen 
were  well  aware,  of  course,  that  the  bill 
had  a  safe  majority  and  would  becom.e  a  law. 


They  had  criticised  it,  for  one  reason  or  for 
another,  very  severely  during  the  debate ; 
and  they  thought  it  best,  each  man  for  his 
own  reasons  of  judgment  and  conscience,  to 
vote  against  the  bill  in  the  end.  Perhaps 
if  their  votes  were  to  have  determined  the 
fate  of  the  measure  some  of  them  might  have 
voted  differently.  It  may  be  safely  predicted 
that  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making 
their  positions  clear  to  their  constituents. 
The  Iowa  and  Minnesota  Senators  disap- 
prove in  a  thoroughgoing  way  of  many  es- 
sential parts  of  the  law.  Senator  Beveridge 
had  for  several  years  been  identified  with  the 
movement  for  a  tariff  commission ;  and  he 
might  have  voted  for  the  present  measure, 
unsatisfactory  as  he  may  think  its  schedules 
to  be,  if  his  commission  plan  had  been 
adopted  as  an  instrument  for  securing  better 
results  in  the  future.  But  when  his  com- 
mission scheme  was  destroyed  by  having  the 
vital  clause  taken  out  of  it  he  had  a  very 
ample  reason  for  voting  against  the  bill. 

The  Corporation^^' ^    stated    in    these    pages    last 
Tax  is  Now     month  some  grounds  upon  which 

the  Law.  i  •  i  • 

the  new  corporation  tax  that  is 
made  part  of  the  general  Payne  bill  has  been 
criticised  as  not  equitable.  However  the 
courts  may  construe  it  technically^  as  an  "  ex- 
cise "  tax,  it  is  in  reality,  of  course,  an  in- 
come tax  upon  corporations.  It  picks  out 
business  enterprises  throughout  the  country 
having  nothing  in  common,  except  that  they 
are  carried  on  as  joint-stock  companies,  and 
it  levies  a  federal  tax  of  I  per  cent,  upon 
their  net  earnings  or  incomes.  Hundreds  of 
comparatively  small  businesses  which  six 
months  ago  were  contemplating  the  plan  of 
becoming  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
their  respective  States  will  give  up  that  idea 
and  remam  as  private  firms  or  partnerships. 
One  hears  of  many  others  already  in  the  cor- 
porate form  which  are  thinking  of  relapsing  to 
the  status  of  partnerships  or  unincorporated 
firms.  Among  practical  business  men  the 
difference  between  an  incorporated  business 
and  its  rival  which  happens  not  to  be  incor- 
porated does  not  seem  vital  enough  to  make 
it  proper  that  one  should  be  subjected  to  a 
federal  tax  and  the  other  exempt. 


d?;fiant  to  the  end. 
From  the  Press   (New  York). 


Arbitrary     ^^^  '^  ^^'^  distinction  be  practi- 
Dis-         cally  unjust,  it  would  seem  a  still 

tinctions. 

greater  impropriety  to  exempt 
from  taxation  an  incorporated  enterprise 
which  is  carrying  on  a  large  business,  but 
does  not  show  profits,   while  subjecting  to 
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taxation  its  rival  doin^  business  with  like 
capital  and  under  exactly  similar  conditions, 
but  managed  on  its  expense  side  in  such  a 
way  as  to  permit  the  setting  aside  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  gross  earnings  in  the  form  of  divi- 
dends or  net  profits.  The  taking  out  of  net 
profits  under  such  circumstances  is  purely 
a  matter  of  business  policy  and  choice.  One 
dry-goods  store  may  decide  as  a  matter  of 
policy  for  several  years  to  cover  back  all  its 
receipts  in  various  expenditures,  such  as  ad- 
vertising, while  its  rival  for  reasons  of  its 
own  prefers  to  make  salaries  and  advertising 
e.vpenses  smaller  and  to  pay  dividends  upon 
outstanding  shares  of  stock.  The  one  insti- 
tution is  as  able  to  pay  taxes  as  the  other. 
The  only  possible  basis  for  a  proper  taxing 
of  corporations  upon  any  showing  of  their 
business  condition  is  upon  their  gross  income. 
W'Tiat  they  do  with  that  gross  income  in  the 
way  of  fixed  charges,  current  expenses,  and 
so  on,  is  a  matter  for  them  to  decide. 

Seuerai       ^^   '^   obvious  to   the  thoughtful 
Kinds  of      man  that  there  are  several  very 

Corporations,      i-rr  ^  i    u       • 

ditterent  groups  or  business  cor- 
porations.   First  there  are  fiduciary  concerns, 


notably  banks,  institutions  for  saving,  trust 
companies,  and  insurance  companies.  It  is 
everywhere  admitted  that  these  ought  to  be 
under  public  regulation,  and  that  their  af- 
fairs should  be  dul)-  inspected  and  publicly 
reported.  Then  comes  a  totally  different 
class  of  corporations,  of  a  quasi-public  char- 
acter, because  holding  public  franchises  and 
rendering  certain  necessary  public  services. 
These  are  transportation  companies,  general 
and  local,  telegraph,  telephone,  gas  and  elec- 
tric lighting  companies,  and  the  like.  It  is 
proper  that  these  should  be  held  to  public 
account.  There  is  still  another  class  of  cor- 
porations that  can  be  grouped  in  a  real  sense, 
although  it  is  hard  to  bound  them  by  an  ex- 
act line.  These  are  the  so-called  "  trusts." 
They  are  ordinary-,  private  business  under- 
takings which  have  grown  so  large  as  to 
have  assumed  a  public  character  through 
their  magnitude  and  importance  and  also,  as  i 
a  rule,  through  the  fact  that  their  shares  of 
stock  are  listed  upon  exchanges  and  publicly 
bought  and  sold.  There  are  possibly  two  or 
three  hundred  of  these,  if  the  list  be  made 
as  inclusive  as  possible.  As  a  rule,  they  have 
absorbed  smaller  companies. 
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The  Minnows  ^ere  we  have  three  groups  of 
with  the  corporations  which  most  people 
'^  '*  '  admit  should  be  subject  to  some 
kind  of  public  oversight  and  regulation ;  and 
the  third  group, — namely,  the  great  indus- 
trial corporations  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce,— ought,  it  is  asserted  in  the  platforms 
of  all  political  parties,  to  be  regulated  by 
the  federal  government.  Mr.  Taft  and  the 
advocates  and  supporters  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion tax  declare  openly  that  their  measure  is 
designed  as  a  method  of  securing  publicity 
and  federal  oversight  of  corporations.  But 
the  thing  that  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight 
of,  at  least  in  its  proper  bearing  and  propor- 
tion, is  the  fact  that  there  are  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  business  corporations  in  this  coun- 
tr}-  that  no  political  party,  however  radical, 
has  ever  asked  to  have  brought  under  any 
kind  of  federal  regulation,  control,  or  taxa- 
tion, or  under  any  scheme  of  publicity  and 
reporting.  Mr.  Br^an  in  all  his  proposals 
for  regulating  trusts  and  corporations  has 
been  careful  to  say  that  he  had  no  thought  of 
extending  federal  cognizance  to  any  incor- 
porated businesses  excepting  those  really  na- 
tional in  magnitude  and  scope,  and  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  monopolistic  in  their  power 
to  control  their  own  particular  lines  of  trade. 

What  the Pubiic^'^''''^  all  respect  to  the  gentle- 
Does  Not  Care  nien  who  have  brought  this  meas- 
ure fonvard, — and  have  secured 
its  enactment  into  law  with  less  discussion  than 
was  given  to  any  one  of  a  hundred  details  of 
the  tariff  schedules, — we  must  hold  to  the 
opinion  that  the  discriminations  in  this  new 
tax  are  not  based  upon  sound  distinctions. 
Nor  does  the  suggestion  that  the  measure  will 
really  aid  us  to  secure  federal  regulation  of 
corporations  seem  to  be  w^ell  founded.  The 
countn,-  will  not  care  to  hav-e  officials  at 
Washington  secure  a  stringently  accurate 
sworn  report  of  the  business  transactions  and 
net  profits  of  an  incorporated  lumber  yard 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  for  instance,  while  the 
rival  lumber  yard,  perchance  doing  a  bigger 
and  more  profitable  business  and  quite  as  able 
to  pay  taxes,  should  be  neither  listed  nor 
taxed,  all  because  Jones  &  Co.  are  not  incor- 
porated, while  Smith  &  Co.  are  a  joint-stock 
concern  under  the  Nebraska  law.  The  tax 
itself  is  small,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  it 
is  to  be  levied  for  the  sake  of  revenue.  A 
proper  readjustment  of  the  tobacco  taxes 
alone  would  supply  more  revenue  than  the 
promoters  of  the  corporation  tax  expect  from 
this  experiment.     The  group  of  great  indus- 


trial corporations  whose  general  transactions 
are  already  known  have  little  occasion  to 
bother  about  this  corporation  tax  as  at  pres- 
ent devised.  It  will  not  hurt  them  or  annoy 
them.  But  for  every  one  of  these  big  pub- 
lic industrial  companies,  or  "  trusts,"  there 
are  several  thousand  little  corporations  doing 
a  private  business,  as  regards  which  no  ele- 
ment of  public  opinion  whatever  has  been 
demanding  federal  publicity.  It  is  true  that 
a  number  of  the  States  have  for  their  own 
State  purposes  seen  fit  to  accompany  the 
grant  of  business  charters  with  a  moderate 
plan  of  special  corporation  tax.  But  this  has 
not  usually  been  levied  with  anj'  unwelcome 
incidents  of  publicity,  and  is  upon  a  principle 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  federal  tax. 

Pubiicitu      ^^3.ny  business  men  are  only  now 
as  the       realizing,  after  a  careful  reading 

Law  Requires.      s.  ji,      ^      ^      c  ji 

01  the  text  of  the  new  corporation 
tax  law,  what  a  thoroughgoing  and  all-in- 
cluding measure  of  publicity  it  is.  Every 
business,  bakery,  grocery  store,  or  village 
draying  concern,  incorporated  or  working  as 
a  joint  stock  company,  is  subject  to  the  tax, 
provided  only  its  net  profits  exceed  $5000  in 
a  year.  Undoubtedly  the  most  irksome  and 
unpopular  result  of  the  measure  will  be  the 
entire  publicity  given  to  the  affairs  of  con- 
cerns that  are  in  effect  private  businesses, 
though  conducted  under  the  corporate  form. 
Such  a  business  would  generally  have  little 
objection  to  paying  the  tax,  or  to  reporting 
its  paid-up  capital  stock,  and  the  amount  of 
its  bonds  and  other  indebtedness.  The  new 
law  provides,  however,  that  in  addition  there 
must  be  reported  the  gross  income,  the  aggre- 
gate expenses  for  the  year,  the  amount  of  in- 
terest paid,  the  taxes  paid,  and  the  figures  of 
net  income  for  the  year.  These  reports  are 
placed  on  file  for  public  inspection,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  where  these 
figures  will  be  shown  as  public  records,  will 
be  a  busy  spot  for  disseminators  of  gossip  and 
for  people  anxious  to  find  out  the  inside  facts 
of  their  rivals'  business.  If  the  accountant's 
science  were  an  exact  one  there  would  be  less 
disadvantage  in  such  a  situation;  but  where 
the  best  and  more  honest  of  intentions  exist 
the  accountant's  science  is  notoriously  inexact. 
The  penalties  for  failures  to  file  statements 
are  drastic.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  is  empowered  to  examine  the  books 
of  a  corporation  failing  to  report  and  to  use 
the  United  States  courts  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance  of   officers   and    the  production   of 
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books  and  papers.  For  failing  to  file  the  re- 
port or  for  presentinji  a  false  or  fraudulent 
one  the  corporation  is  to  be  fined  from  $iooo 
to  $10,000,  and  any  individual  making  a 
false  report  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $1000  or 
imprisonment,  or  both.  The  annual  report 
is  to  be  made  on  or  before  March  i,  as  of 
the  calendar  year  preceding,  and  the  tax  must 
be  paid  before  July  I  following. 

With  the  year's  crops  worth 
Prosperity.     $8,000,000,000,    with    the    taril? 

settled,  with  the  steel  business 
jumping  to  nearly  its  normal  activity,  and 
with  no  political  clouds  on  the  sky,  trade  and 
finance  have  fairly  come  to  what  is  known  as 
a  "  boom,"  althf)ugh  it  is  several  months  less 
than  two  years  after  the  panic  of  1907.  In 
the  stock  market  there  has  been  an  almost 
continuous  rise  in  the  prices  of  securities  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  year.  In  the  last  days  of 
July  and  the  first  part  of  August  this  rise 
became  more  rapid  and  excited  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  tremendous  advance  in  the 
stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  of  the  rumors  of  important  happen- 
ings in  Union  Pacific  financing.  The  com- 
mon stock  of  the  Steel  Corporation  sold  as 
high  as  78?^,  as  against  41^:1  in  last  May, 
22^  in  October  of  1907,  and  8^  in  1904. 
There  has  suddenly  come  this  summer  a  gen- 
eral belief  that  the  Corporation  is  able  to 
show  good  value  behind  even  its  junior  se- 
curities, while  it  is  obvious  that  if  such  a 
period  of  depression  as  we  have  been  through 
in  the  steel  trade  could  be  weathered  so  nice- 
ly there  must  be  a  great  opportunity  for 
earnings  in  the  "  boom  "  times.  The  belief 
of  the  men  who  are  managing  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration in  the  value  of  its  stock  is  now 
known  to  be  very  strong.  The  new  plant 
at  Gary,  the  most  modern  in  the  world,  and 
built  out  of  earnings,  will  importantly  reduce 
costs  of  manufacturing,  and,  what  is  most 
essential  of  all,  the  country  is  again  buying 
steel  heavily.  Railroads  are  giving  large  or- 
ders for  cars,  locomotives,  <fa:ils,  and  bridge 
material,  and  while  the  Corporation  was  in 
the  middle  of  August  still  operating  only  90 
per  cent,  of  its  capacity,  this  shows  an  ad- 
vance of  50  per  cent,  over  its  business  of 
three  months  ago,  and  it  is  said  that  the  pres- 
ent output  is  really  greater,  in  absolute  fig- 
ures, than  the  record  output  of  1907.  The 
excitement  and  record  prices  in  Union  Pacific 
securities, — the  common  stock  reached  219 
on  August  16,  as  against  100  in  1907, — were 
caused  by  apparently  well   founded   rumors 


that  the  assets  of  the  railroad  would  be  "  seg- 
regated." In  other  words,  the  present  stock- 
holders are,  if  this  report  be  true,  to  receive 
certificates  of  beneficial  interest  in  the  enor- 
mous holdings  of  the  Union  Pacific  of  the 
stock  of  other  roads.  The  net  income  of  this 
marvelous  system  promised  to  give  about  20 
per  cent,  for  the  common  stock  for  the  last 
year.  The  general  list  of  securities  dealt  in 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  rose  so  rapidly  in 
sympathy  with  these  rosy  facts,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  improving  general  business  of 
the  country,  that  the  average  price  of  the  im- 
portant railroad  stocks  reached  on  August  14 
a  price  of  134.46,  as  against  the  high  record 
in  1906  of  138.36.  We  are  now  seeing 
the  securities  of  American  industries  sell  at 
about  the  highest  figures  reached  in  the  past 
generation. 

The  Cost      '^^^    average    householder    finds 
.0/  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  full 

'  '"^'  measure  of  satisfaction  from  the 
return  of  the  country  to  trade  activity,  for 
the  cost  of  living,  which  has  been  increasing 
so  rapidly  for  most  of  the  past  thirteen  years, 
is  again  advancing  from  the  slightly  lower 
levels  brought  by  the  depression  of  1908.  All 
through  the  past  summer  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  have  been  slowly  advanc- 
ing, reaching  on  August  I  the  highest  figure 
reported  for  that  date,  save  one  in  1907.  It 
is  rather  startling  to  see  that  the  average  cost 
of  the  supplies  practically  every  household 
must  buy  has  increased  over  49  per  cent,  since 
1896.  The  Bradstreet  Agency  has  selected 
106  articles  of  domestic  consumption  and  has 
kept  a  careful  record  of  their  prices,  month 
by  month,  for  seventeen  years.  The  highest 
point  ever  reached  was  in  March,  1907,  after 
which  came  the  moderate  slump  caused  by 
the  financial  disturbances  of  that  year.  We 
are  now  marching  steadily  back  toward  this 
high  record,  and  the  August  figures  are  only 
6.8  per  cent,  below  it.  Some  of  the  indi- 
vidual cases  of  increased  costs  are  much  more 
impressive  than  the  average.  Rubber  has  ad- 
vanced from  81  cents  a  pound  in  1896  to 
$1.98  a  pound  now;  pork,  from  $8.25  per 
barrel  to  $21.75;  eggs,  from  I2j^  cents  a 
dozen  to  28  cents;  mutton,  from  5^  cents 
a  pound  to  11  cents;  corn,  from  34  cents  a 
bushel  to  80  cents;  wheat,  from  64  cents  a 
bushel  to  $1.20,  and  so  forth.  The  figures 
given  are  wholesale  prices,  and  as  a  rule  the 
advance  to  the  ultimate  consumer  has  been 
decidedly  greater.  It  is  rather  interesting  to 
note,  In  reading  the  Bradstreet  statistics,  that 
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the  commodities  controlled  by  the  trusts  have  head  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
generally  shown  a  smaller  increase  in  price  Labor  in  Mr.  Taft's  Cabinet,  took  it  for 
than  the  average.  Thus  refined  petroleum  granted  that  the  Census  Bureau  was  sub- 
sold  in  1896  for  7.8  cents  a  gallon,  and  the  ject  to  his  control,  in  exactly  the  same  sense 
wholesale  price  now  is  8>4  cents ;  sugar  cost  as  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  and  all  other 
in  1896  4J/8  cents  per  pound  and  costs  now  bureaus  of  his  portfolio.  But  the  head  of 
4.85  cents;  anthracite  coal  in  1896  cost  $4.25  the  bureau,  Mr.  North,  was  going  on  as  a 
a  ton  and  is  now  $4.90.  permanent    official    in    the    independent    and 

self-directed  manner  of  the  Directors  of  the 

CensusTahers  P^^i^'^    fo^    taking    the    census   of  Census  who  had  preceded  him  from  time  to 

the   United    States  next  summer  time   for  a  hundred  years.     This  was  ver}- 

are  now  going  forward  in  a  satis-  natural  under  all  the  circumstances,  as  can 

factory  way.     Heretofore  the  taking  of  the  easily  be  seen. 

census     once     everv 


and 
Their  Plans. 


decade  under  man- 
date of  the  Consti- 
tution has  been  re- 
garded as  a  transient 
public  job  in  which 
all  the  petty  poli- 
ticians should  have 
a  hand,  like  the 
wheat  hardest  in 
Kansas,  where  any- 
body for  a  few  days 
may  have  good 
wages  and  plenty  to 
eat.  The  politicians 
have  fought  hard  to 
keep  the  civil  serv- 
ice reformer  from 
having  his  way  with 
the  census  of  1910. 
But  President 
Roosevelt  vetoed  the 
Census  bill  because 
Congress  refused  to 
heed  his  advice  on 
the  civil  service 
question,  and  Presi- 
dent Taft  would 
not  accept  a  bill 
until  it  had  been 
properly  drawn   in  this  respect 


The      ^^agel   and 

New  Order   North, 
of  Things,    i     •  u    ^i 

bemg  both 
ven-  strong  men, 
saw  their  respective 
positions  clearly  and 
logically  from  their 
own  standpoints.  It 
was  quite  inevitable 
that  the  new  order 
of  things  should 
have  prevailed.  Mr. 
Nagel,  as  responsi- 
ble in  a  general  way 
for  everything  as- 
signed to  his  port- 
folio, is  going  to  see 
that  the  census  is 
properly  taken  in 
accordance  with  the 
law  of  Congress  and 
subject  to  the  guid- 
ance of  nobody  ex- 
cept the  President 
alone.  He  has  em- 
phasized the  depart- 
mental nature  of 
the  census  work  by 
transterring  Mr.  E. 
In  former  13ana  Durand  from  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
times,  moreover,  the  Director  of  the  Census  porations  to  the  headship  of  the  Census 
dawned  on  the  political  horizon  as  a  very  Bureau.  Mr.  Durand  works  easily,  effi- 
powerful  person,  with  an  enormous  patron-  ciently,  and  with  unflagging  good  temper, 
age  at  his  disposal,  to  be  farmed  out  among  He  belongs  to  the  group  of  university- 
the  Congressmen  and  other  local  leaders  sub-  trained  specialists  in  the  Government's  em- 
ject  to  certain  conditions.  But  the  Census  ploy,  but  nobody  can  call  him  "  academic," 
Bureau  several  years  ago  was  made  perma-  as  a  term  of  reproach,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
nent,  with  certain  c/c/  interim  statistical  func-  shown  himself  a  thoroughly  practical  man. 
tions  and  the  skeleton  of  an  organization  He  has  chosen  as  his  assistant  Mr.  W. 
which  could  be  expanded  for  directing  the  F.  Willoughby,  also  a  trained  econo- 
great  decennial  task.  This  permanent  Cen-  mist  of  the  university  t^-pe,  who  has  been 
sus  Bureau  was  assigned  to  the  new  Depart-  serving  for  a  number  of  j^ears  as  a  high 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Quite  nat-  official  in  Porto  Rico  and  who  will  know 
urally  Mr.  Nagel,  appearing  on  the  scene  as    how  to  lay  down  and  enforce  proper  stand- 
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(A  picture  of  Mr.  Durand  appeared  In  the  July 
Review.) 
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Copyrilihu  lyoV.  by   The  Molfrtt  iMudlo,  CtjicaKO. 

HON.    CHARLES    NAGEL.    SECRETARY    OF    COMMERCE   AND    LABOR. 


ards  of  scientific  accuracy  in  the  work  of  se- 
curing and  classifying  the  required  informa- 
tion. For  supervisors  of  the  census  through- 
out the  country  Mr.  Durand  has  been  select- 
ing men  on  the  basis  of  their  especial  fitness 
for  the  work.  President  Taft  has  announced 
in   unmistakable   tones   that   the   supervisors 


are  to  be  chosen  regardless  of  politics,  and 
that  the  local  enumerators  in  like  manner 
are  to  be  appointed  for  the  sake  of  getting 
the  work  properly  done,  and  not  to  help  out 
any  would-be  dispensers  of  local  patronage. 
IVIr.  Taft,  Mr.  Nagel,  and  Mr.  Durand  are 
in  thorough  accord  and  are  determined  to 
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take  the  census  in  a  way  that  will  avoid  scan- 
dal and  insure  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
accuracy.  It  is  a  vast  and  difficult  job;  and 
Mr.  Durand  and  Mr.  Willoughby,  who 
have  gone  from  university  chairs  of  political 
science  and  economics  into  the  Government's 
service,  will  deserve  and  receive  great  credit 
if  they  carry  the  thing  to  a  successful  end 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  upon  the 
plans  that  they  are  now  formulating. 


New 


It  is  evident  that  this  administra- 
Treasury  tion  has  no  prejudices  against 
"  *•  young  men  of  scholarly  and  tech- 
nical attainments,  and  that  the  departments 
at  Washington  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
public  spirited  services  of  a  good  many  men 
who  are  not  merely  practical  politicians. 
For  example,  the  Treasury  Department  is 
to  have  the  services  of  Mr.  Andrew  P.  An- 
drew as  Director  of  the  Mint.  Mr.  An- 
drew is  a  teacher  of  economics  at  Harvard, 
who  has  specialized  in  the  subjects  of  money 
and  finance  and  who  has  during  the  past 
jear  been  a  working  expert  for  Senator  Aid- 
rich  and  the  Monetary  Commission.  He 
has  every  qualification  for  a  successful  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mint.  Another  new  official  of  the 
Treasury  Department  is  Mr.  R.  E.  Cabell, 
who  has  been  made  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue.  Mr.  Cabell  was  made  post- 
master of  Richmond,  Va.,  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  efficiency  in  that  office  not 
less  than  his  qualities  of  character  and  per- 
sonality have  gained  for  him  the  high  regard 
of  President  Taft  and  Secretary  MacVeagh. 

Tt    ;  ■  »^/.,    There  are  phases  of  the  work  and 

The  Lincoln  ,      .     .  .  r       i         t^ 

One-Cent  admmistration  of  the  i  reasury 
Department  that  are  of  popular 
interest  and  there  are  others,  perhaps  more 
important,  that  the  people  at  large  do  not 
understand.  One  of  the  popular  matters 
has  been  the  appearance  of  the  newly  de- 
signed one-cent  piece  with  the  head  and  bust 
of  Lincoln  taking  the  place  of  the  long- 
familiar  Indian  head.  The  designer  of  the 
new  coin  is  Mr.  Victor  D.  Brenner,  who 
has  won  great  distinction  as  a  medalist. 
President  Roosevelt  had  seen  Mr.  Brenner's 
portrait  of  Lincoln  in  low  relief  and,  admir- 
ing it  greatly,  had  proposed  that  it  should 
be  adapted  for  use  on  the  one-cent  piece  as 
one  way  of  observing  the  Lincoln  centenan'. 
There  was  a  great  scramble  for  the  new  pen- 
nies as  they  first  appeared  last  month,  and  a 
good  many  boys  made  large  profits  by  obtain- 
ing quantities  of  the  little  coins  at  the  New 


MR.  ANDREW  P.  ANDREW. 

York  Sub-Treasury  and  selling  them  to  peo- 
ple who  had  not  yet  seen  them.  An  un- 
fortunate incident  was  the  question  of  pro- 
priety raised  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bren-. 
ner's  initials  in  very  small  letters  on  the  coin. 
It  has  been  customary  to  have  the  initials  of 
designers  on  our  American  coins,  and  those 
on  the  penny  as  it  appeared  were  so  small  as 
not  to  be  obtrusive.  Owing  to  criticism, 
however,  it  was  decided  to  remove  two  of 
the  initials,  leaving  only  the  letter  "  B." 
Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
coin.  No  one  will  dispute  Mr.  Brenner's 
rank  as  artist  and  medalist.  Many  people 
will  agree  with  us,  however,  that  the  new 
coin  lacks  strength  and  distinction,  the  head 
of  Lincoln  being  much  too  small  and  the  let- 
tering on  the  reverse  of  the  coin  far  less 
satisfactory  than  upon  the  little  coppers 
which  are  to  be  displaced. 

,,  Another  popular  Treasury  topic 

Money  i  •  i       i  i         i- 

Problems,  Small  has  to  do  With  the  cleanlmess  as 
well  as  with  the  designs  of  our 
paper  money.     Secretary  MacVeagh  has  de- 
cided   opinions   upon    these   matters,    and    is 
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propositi}!  to  give  us  in  the  future  smaller 
bills  of  simpler  and  more  artistic  desi^jn.  It 
is  certainly  to  be  wished  that  our  bills  mi^'ht 
either  be  frequently  redeemed  or  else  that 
they  mi}:ht  be  cleansed  and  disinfected  from 
time  to  time.  Much  more  serious,  however, 
are  the  problems  havinjx  to  do  with  the 
method  of  issuinjj  our  paper  money  in  view 
(if  the  need  of  a  more  scientific  and  elastic 
currency.  Mr.  Aldrich  and  his  associates  of 
the  Monetary  Commission  are  at  work  upon 
their  report  and  their  promised  bill,  and  the\ 
have  no  easy  task  ahead  of  them.  It  is  likely 
to  prove  hard  enouj^h  fur  them  to  aj^ree 
amonj!  themselves ;  and  then  will  come  the 
threat  strugj^le  to  bring  Congress  to  an  ac- 
ceptance of  their  views.  Mr.  Aldrich  favors 
a  central  bank  of  issue,  and  this  would  in- 
volve a  reorganization  of  the  national  bank- 
ing system  and  of  present  currency  arrange- 
ments. There  will  be  strong  opposition  to 
this  proposed  centralization  of  the  issuing 
function.  Among  other  incidental  problems 
connected  with  the  subject  as  a  whole  is  that 
of  the  interest  to  be  paid  upon  the  public 
debt.  1  he  Government  has  large  outstand- 
ing issues  of  2  per  cent,  bonds  which  hold 
their  place  in  their  investment  market  be- 
cause most  of  them  are  owned  by  banks  as 
the  basis  for  the  issue  of  circulating  notes 
under  the  national  banking  law.  The  new 
method  of  issuing  currency  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Aldrich  would  make  it  unprofitable  for 
the  banks  to  hold  these  bands,  and  the  bot- 
tom would  drop  out  of  the  market  for  2  per 


MK.    \lCTOK    v.    BKCNKER. 


cents.     The    Government    would    probably 
have  to  increase  the  interest  on  these  bonds 


Pbutut^rapli  by  lifuw  i>  brus„  N.  V- 

CROWD    OF    PEOPLE    IN    UNE    FOR    SEVERAL    BLOCKS    AT    SUB-TREASURY    IN    NEW    YORK, 

OBTAINING    THE    "UNCOLN    PENNIES." 
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to  3  per  cent.,  which  would  mean  a  consider- 
able item  of  expense.  These  questions  of 
currenc}'  and  banking,  together  with  the 
many  questions  involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  new  Payne  bill,  must  give  Secre- 
tary MacVeagh  and  his  able  corps  of  assist- 
ants and  counselors  the  cheerful  prospect  of 
a  busy  year  before  them.  Fortunately,  it  is 
much  easier  to  deal  with  problems  of  taxa- 
tion, public  revenue,  and  financial  and 
monetary  reform  in  a  period  of  Avaxing  pros- 
perity than  in  one  of  business  depression  and 
dwindling  revenue  supplies. 

/..„„  „       The    first    State    Legislature    to 

Income  .  ^  ,  ^  . 

Tax         ratifv    the    proposed    income-tax 

Amendment.  '  ,  i        t^     i         i     /^^ 

amendment  to  the  rederal  Con- 
stitution was  that  of  Alabama,  which  gave 
the  proposition  a  practically  unanimous  vote 
In  both  houses.  Forty  years  ago,  when  the 
Constitution  was  last  amended  by  the  States, 
the  white  voters  south  ot  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  had  only  a  nominal  part  in  ratifying  the 
proposed  amendments.  To-day  conditions 
are  reversed  in  States  like  Alabama;  and  a 
centralized  national  government  has  so  few 
terrors  for  the  sons  of  the  "  reconstructed  " 
that  they  hasten  to  set  their  approval  on  the 
taxation  of  individuals  for  federal  purposes. 
It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the 
income-tax  proposition  is  going  through  the 
State  capitals  with  a  rush.  The  Georgia 
and  Connecticut  Legislatures  adjourned  last 
month  without  taking  action  on  the  amend- 
ment, as  they  were  justified  in  doing,  since 


their  constituents  had  given  no  mandate  in 
the  matter.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
Legislatures  will  be  in  session  during  1910, 
so  that  nearly  two  years  will  have  elapsed  be- 
fore three-fourths  of  the  States  can  act. 

The  President  s^^^""-  ^aft's  Vacation  at  Beverly, 
Vacation  long  delayed  by  the  tariff  ses- 
sion, which  had  kept  him  at 
Washington,  began  on  August  7.  He  was 
playing  golf  within  an  hour  or  two  after  his 
arrival  in  Massachusetts,  and  he  has  been 
keeping  up  his  exercise  most  bravely.  Mean- 
while he  is  getting  a  perspective  upon  the 
larger  matters  of  public  business  that  lie 
ahead,  and  is  holding  necessary  consultations. 
He  was  about  to  appoint  the  tariff  commis- 
sion experts  as  we  closed  our  month's  rec- 
ord, and  was  considering  maturely  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Customs  Court.  His  great 
continental  railway  journey  of  13,000  miles 
was  to  begin  on  September  1 5  and  end  on 
November  10  at  Washington.  The  main 
plans  of  the  journey  were  outlined  in  our 
pages  last  month.  A  remarkable  number  of 
interesting  public  matters  will  engage  the 
President's  attention  on  this  tour,  including 
the  Seattle  Exposition,  visits  to  great  Go\'- 
ernment  engineering  and  military  develop- 
ments, a  meeting  with  President  Diaz,  ot 
Mexico,  and  a  trip  from  St.  Louis  by  water 
to  Xew  Orleans  to  attend  the  waterways 
convention.  Mr.  Taft  will  leave  the  de- 
partments running  harmoniously  and  in  a 
high  state  of  practical  efficiency. 


THE    HEAVY    UNE    SHOWS    THE    MAIN    ROUTE    OF    MR.    TAFT'S    13,000    MILE    JOURNEY 
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-  ,       ,        Durint;;  the  past  few  weeks  there 

Referendum  ,  '     .  .  .  . 

Votes  have  been  a  tew  interesting  in- 
in  Cities  jjf-jpces  of  the  growing  use  of  the 
referendum  in  American  cities.  The  three- 
cent  fare  agitation  in  the  city  of  Clevehuul 
seems  to  have  been  ended,  at  least  for  the 
time,  by  a  decisive  vote  of  the  people  on 
August  3  against  the  granting  of  a  three- 
cent  franchise  to  a  local  traction  company 
which  had  the  backing  of  Mayor  Johnson. 
Portland,  Ore.,  was  required  to  vote  on  a 
great  number  of  propositions  dealing  with  a 
great  variety  of  interests.  Among  these  was 
the  proposed  "  commission  "  form  of  city 
government,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
voters.  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  on  the  other 
hand,  voted  in  July  to  adopt  that  form  of 
government,  the  citizens  having  become  des- 
perate under  the  evils  of  ward  politics. 

_.,      ,      The  recent  selection  of  two  Chl- 

Chicago's  .  .  . 

Woman  School  cago  women  for  positions  of 
uperin  en  en  ^^^^^  responsibility  illustrates 
the  changing  attitude  of  the  public  on  the 
question  of  the  fitness  of  women  for  admin- 
istrative duties.  At  its  annual  meeting  in 
June  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  a  body  made  up  of  the 
ablest  men  and  women  in  the  country  who 
are  specializing  in  the  lines  of  effort  indi- 
cated by  its  name,  chose  for  its  president  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  this  eminently  useful  and  ag- 
gressive organization  had  picked  out  a  woman 
to  serve  as  its  executive  head,  but  Miss  Ad- 
dams' qualifications  for  the  office  were  recog- 
nized as  exceptional.  Very  soon  we  hope  to 
present  in  this  Review  something  by  way  of 
appreciation  of  the  rare  qualities  that  have 
given  renown  to  ]\Iiss  Addams  and  her  work 
the  world  over.  Last  month  another  inno- 
vation was  afforded  by  the  decision  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  to  name  for 
superintendent  of  the  city  school  system  Mrs. 
Ella  Flagg  Young,  an  admirably  qualified 
and  experienced  school  executive,  who  knows 
the  Chicago  schools  and  their  needs  perhaps 
as  well  as  any  individual  can  know  them. 
Besides  her  long  and  intimate  association 
with  the  city  school  system,  Mrs.  Young's 
service  as  principal  of  the  Chicago  -Normal 
School  and  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity faculty  had  revealed  qualities  of 
leadership  that  promised  well  for  her  suc- 
cess in  tlie  difficult  position  to  which  she  has 
been  elected.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a 
woman  has  been  made  superintendent  of 
schools  in  any  large  city. 


MRS.  ELLA  FLAGC   YOUNG. 

„  .  The  two  New  York  committees 

Hudson-         .... 

Fulton  having  in  charge  the  arrange- 
ments  for  celebrating  the  ter- 
centenary of  Henry  Hudson's  discovery  of 
the  river  that  bears  his  name  and  the  cen- 
tennial of  steam  navigation  on  the  same  river 
wisely  decided  to  combine  their  efforts  and 
bring  about  through  co-operation  a  twofold 
celebration  truly  worthy  of  such  anniver- 
saries. Robert  Fulton's  Clermont  made  its 
first  trip  up  the  Hudson  in  1807,  and  it  was 
at  first  intended  that  the  centennial  year 
should  be  marked  by  some  special  commem- 
oration, but  the  postponement  of  two  years 
doubtless  insures  a  more  general  participa- 
tion and  a  wider  interest  in  the  celebration, 
while  the  Hudson  anniversary  considered  by 
itself  will  be  international  in  character.  The 
little  Half  Moon,  a  replica  of  Hudson's  ship, 
constructed  by  the  people  of  the  Netherlands 
as  their  contribution  to  the  pageantry  of  the 
occasion,  has  already  arrived,  and  the  Cler- 
mont, reproduced  from  the  century-old  mod- 
el, will  be  ready  to  take  part  in  the  river  pa- 
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rade  that  will  begin  on  September  25  and 
continue  through  the  first  week  of  October. 
It  was  announced  last  month  that  eighty  war 
vessels  would  assemble  for  the  cruise  up  the 
river  from  New  York  to  Newburgh  on  Octo- 
ber I.  Fifty-three  of  these  will 
be  detailed  from  the  Atlantic 
Squadron  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  others  will  be  sent  by 
England,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  ^lexico, 
and  the  South  American  repub- 
lics. It  will  be  the  largest  fleet 
of  an  international  character 
ever  gathered  in  the  world's 
history,  and,  although  made  up 
of  war  vessels,  will  fitly  com- 
memorate the  achievements  of 
the  intrepid  navigator  whose 
voyages  did  so  much  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  arts  of  peace  three 
centuries  ago.  Not  only  New 
York,  but  every  city  and  hamlet 
as  far  north  as  Troy,  will  have 
its  share  in  the  celebration. 


The  most  sensational  event  of  July  in  this 
field  was  the  safe  accomplishment  of  the 
crossing  of  the  English  Channel  by  aero- 
plane, an  event  which  John  Bull  has 
been  anxiously  expecting  for  many  months. 
Aviators  have  long  been  planning  this  flight, 
English  eyes  have  been  strained  toward  the 
French  coast  for  a  sight  of  the  first  comer  by 
air,  and  statesmen  also  have  been  speculat- 
ing as  to  the  political  results  of  such  a  trip; 
and  at  last  the  trip  has  been  made.  A  French- 
man, M.  Bleriot,  starting  from  French  soil, 
on  a  French  aeroplane,  successfully  crossed 
the  twenty-one  miles  of  choppy  sea  that  has 
separated  Albion  from  her  ancient  enemy 
from  time  immemorial,  and  after  a  flight  of 
thirtj'-seven  minutes  landed  safely  near  the 
cliffs  of  Dover,  receiving  the  warm  congrat- 
ulations of  Frenchmen  and  Britons  alike. 
M.  Bleriot,  after  a  trial  spin,  started  in  his 
monoplane  at  4.35  a.m.  on  Sunday  morning, 
July  25.  We  quote  a  part  of  his  own  pic- 
turesque description  of  the  flight: 

I  begin  mj-  flight  steady-  and  sure  toward  the 
coast  of  England.  I  have  no  apprehensions,  no 
sensations,— /"a.?  du  tout, — not  at  all.  The  Esco- 
pctte  [a  French  torpedo-boat  assigned  by  the 
government  to  follow  ]\I.  Bleriot  as  a  precau- 
lion  in  case  of  accident]  has  seen  me.  She  is 
driving  ahead  at  full  speed.'  She  makes  perhaps 
twenty-six  miles  an  hour.  What  matters  it? 
I  am  making  at  least  forty-two  miles  an  hour. 
.     .     .     Ten  minutes  are  gone.     I   have  passed 


Across  the 
Channel 


The  science  of  aerial 
navigation  continues 

by  Aeroplane.    ^  •  ii 

to  progress  rapidly, 
and  each  month  sees  new  rec- 
ords and  more  remarkable  feats. 


THE    COURSE    FOLLOWED    BY  M.    BLERIOT    IN    HIS    FUGHT 
ACROSS    THE    ENLGLISH    CHANNEL    ON    lUY    25. 
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M     BLERIOT    AND    HIS    MONOPLANE    AFTER    LANDING    AT    DOVER     FROM    HIS 

CROSS-CHANNEL    FUGHT. 


the  (lestrovL-r,  and  I  turn  m_\  head  to  see  whether 
I  am  proceeding  in  the  right  direction.  1  am 
amazed.  Tlierc  is  nothing  to  be  seen, — neither 
tlie  torpedo-boat  destroyer,  nor  France,  nor 
England.  I  am  ah)ne.  1  can  see  nothing  at  all. 
.  .  .  1  rty  westward  and  reach  Shakespeare 
ClitT.  1  see  an  oi)ening  in  the  cliff.  .  .  . 
Once  more  I  turn  my  aeroplane,  and,  describing 
a  half-circle,  1  enter  the  opening  and  find  my- 
self again  over  dry  land.  ...  At  once  I  stop 
my  motor.  ...  In  two  or  three  seconds  I 
am  safe  upon  your  shore.  Soldiers  in  khaki  run 
up,  and  policemen.  Two  of  my  compatriots  are 
on  the  spot.  They  kiss  my  cheeks.  The  con- 
clusion of  my  flight  overwhelms  me.  Thus 
ended  my  flight  across  the  Channel. 

M.  Bleriot  is  a  graduate  of  the  French 
Polytechnique,  the  famous  engineering 
school,  and  has  already  made  many  success- 
ful flights  and  won  numerous  prizes.  As 
noted  in  our  July  issue,  he  was  also  one  of 
the  recipients  of  the  Osiris  prize  awarded  for 
the  greatest  advance  achieved  in  science.  His 
Channel  feat  won  for  him  money  prizes  ag- 
gregating $7500,  as  well  as  the  presentation 
of  gold  medals  by  several  aero  clubs.    Hubert 


Latham,  another  French  aviator  ambitious 
to  make  the  Channel  crossing,  attempted  the 
trip  a  few  days  after  Bleriot's  flight  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  within  two  miles  of  the 
English  coast  when  his  motor  stopped  and  he 
dropped  into  the  sea.  French  aviators  have 
been  especially  industrious,  and  they  are  con- 
stantly making  records  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. One  of  them,  Roger  Sommer.  on 
August  7,  in  a  Farman  biplane,  made  a  Hight 
of  2  hours  and  27J4  minutes.  This  is  the 
endurance  record  for  an  aeroplane,  and  ex- 
ceeds Wilbur  Wright's  flight  of  2  hours  and 
20  minutes  made  in  France  on  December  31 
last.  Henry  Farman,  the  English  aeronaut, 
on  July  22,  flew  from  Chalons  to  Suippes  in 
France,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  in  i  hour 
and  53^2  minutes. 

The  Wright    -A^'^i^fican   interest  in   aviation  is 

Brothers  at    naturally  centered  largely  on  the 

^'^'^'     performances     of     the     Wright 

brothers,   and   the   flights  made  by  them   at 
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photograph  by  tbe  Pictorial  News  Co. 

THE    WRIGHT    BROTHERS'    AEROPLANE    IN    ITS    FUGHTS    AT    FORT    MYER.    NEAR 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C,    LAST    MONTH. 

Fort  !Myer  last  month  in  fulfillment  of  the  aged  over  42  miles  an  hour,  thus  winning 
Government  tests  attracted  a  great  deal  of  for  the  inventors  a  bonus  of  $5000. 
attention.  The  War  Department  specifica- 
tions called  for  a  heavier-than-air  machine 
capable  of  making  an  endurance  flight  of 
one  hour  with  a  passenger;  a  cross-country 
speed  test  of  ten  miles  with  a  passenger,  the 
speed  to  be  not  less  than  38  miles  an  hour, 
and  a  further  test  comprising  the  carrying  of 
sufficient  fuel  for  a  flight  of  125  miles.  The 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  aeroplane  meeting 
these  conditions  was  $25,000,  with  a  bonus 
of  $2500  for  each  mile  in  excess  of  forty  at- 
tained in  the  trial  flight.  These  conditions 
were  all  successfully  met  by  the  Wright 
brothers.  On  July  27,  Orville  Wright, 
carrying  Lieutenant  Lahm  with  him  in 
the  machine,  made  the  record  flight  for 
an  aeroplane  carrying  two  men.  The  time 
was  I  hour,  12  minutes,  and  36  seconds.  A 
few  days  later, — on  the  30th, — Mr.  Wright 
made  a  successful  cross-country  flight  of  10 
miles,  with  Lieutenant  Foulois  as  passenger. 
The  direction  taken  was  over  rough  and 
woody    country,    to  _ Alexandria,    Va      and  mr.  Hubert  latham. 

back,  the  machme  rising  at  times  to  a  height    ,t,.     ,j,       ,       .  ,        .       ,       ^  ^  ^  •    ^    ,, 

e  ,  T-i  1  -I  {yne  French  aviator  who  almost  succeeded  in  dupll- 

ot  400  to  500  feet.     1  he  speed  attained  aver-  eating  Bieriof s  cross-Channei  flight.) 
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Other        ^  li's  cross-country  flight  of  ten 

Aeronautical   milcs   WHS  surposscd    in    distance 

Activ.ti.,.     ^^.  ^j^   Charles  F.  WiUard,  who 

flew  twelve  miles  last  month  in  a  Curtiss  bi- 
plane, although  the  country  covered  was  not 
as  rough  as  that  included  in  the  Wright 
flight.  Mr.  ^^'iIlard  is  a  pupil  of  Mr.  (ilenn 
H.  Curtiss,  the  American  aeronaut,  who 
took  part  in  the  races  of  the  "  Week  of  Avia- 
tion "  at  Rheinis,  beginning  on  August  22,  in 
which  monoplanes,  biplanes  with  tails,  and 
biplanes  without  tails,  as  well  as  dirigible  and 
spherical  balloons,  to  the  number  of  forty- 
six  machines,  were  entered.  Having  tested 
the  Wright  aeroplane  and  purchased  it,  the 
American  Government  is  the  first  to  secure 
an  aeroplane  for  the  use  of  its  War  Depart- 
ment, although  several  European  govern- 
ments are  becoming  actively  interested  in  this 
kind  of  flying  machine.  Orville  Wright  is 
now  in  Germany  with  a  view  to  selling  some 
of  his  aeroplanes  to  the  German  govern- 
ment.     He    will    make    a    series    of    public 


flights  in  a  machine  of  his  type  **  made  in 
Germany,"  at  the  Tempelhof  Parade 
(jround,  just  outside  of  IJc-rlin,  where  the 
Emperor  will  probably  be  a  spectator. 
Count  Zeppelin  is  scheduled  to  make  another 
long  flight  with  his  dirigible  balloon,  this 
time  going  completely  from  Erieilrichshafen 
to  IJerlin,  a  journey  of  about  nine  hundred 
miles,  which  he  came  within  seventy  miles 
of  making  during  his  famous  flight  at  the 
end  of  May.  The  expected  meeting  between 
Orville  Wright  and  Count  Zeppelin  at  Ber- 
lin will,  no  doubt,  result  in  an  interesting 
interchange  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  aerial 
navigation,  particularly  from  the  standpoints 
of  the  two  different  types  of  flying  machine 
which  these  famous  inventors  represent. 

Weiiman      CloseU'  Connected  with  the  sub- 

starts  for  the  ject   of   aerial    navigation    is   the 

fresh  attempt  of  Walter  Wellman 

to  reach  the  North  Pole  in  his  huge  dirigible 

balloon,  the  America.     For  four  years  Mr. 


John  Hii.i.  :  ""  I  was  never  made  for  flying." 
From  the  JlcrnUI     (New  York). 
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Wellman  has  been  preparing  for  this  jour- 
ney, and  although  a  start  was  attempted  in 
1906  and  again  in  1907,  conditions  were  not 
favorable  on  these  occasions  and  the  trip  was 
postponed.  Mr.  Wellman  planned  to  try 
again  this  year,  however,  and  having  made 
all  due  preparation  and  gotten  his  great  bal- 
loon ready,  he  sailed  with  a  favorable  wind 
from  Spitzbergen  on  Sunday,  August  15. 
Air.  Wellman's  Arctic  airship  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  of  its  kind  ever  built,  with  a  lift- 
ing capacity  of  about  ten  tons.  It  carries  a 
crew  of  three  men,  6000  pounds  of  gasoline 
for  the  engines,  a  food  supply  for  a  year, 


and  sledges,  dogs,  and  a  lifeboat,  for  land 
and  water  travel.  Mr.  Wellman  estimated 
that  with  favorable  conditions  the  Pole  could 
be  reached  from  Spitzbergen  in  from  three  to 
five  days.  He  had  sailed  only  thirty-two 
miles  from  Spitzbergen,  however,  when  the 
guide-rope,  to  which  was  attached  1000 
pounds  of  provisions,  parted  suddenly  and 
the  voyage  had  to  be  abandoned. 


Our 


Much    attention    was    attracted 
Mimic  War    last  month  to  a  series  of  militarv 

Game.  •       xt  t^       1         1  ' 

maneuvers  m  ISew  hngland  un- 
dertaken  jointly   by   the   regular  army  and 
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troops  of  the  national  guard  from  several 
Eastern  States.  In  all,  about  16,000  men 
participated  in  engatjements  occupying  four 
days.  The  city  of  Boston  was  invested  by 
a  besieging  army  of  9000  men  and  defended 
by  7000.  The  invading  troopti  gave  an  in- 
teresting cbject-lesson  in  the  modern  method 
of  provisioning  an  army,  the  base  of  supplies 
being  moved  each  day  with  the  advance  of 
the  troops.  It  is  believed  that  these  maneuvers 
will  exert  a  most  helpful  inHuence  on  the 
training  of  the  national  guard.  We  hope  to 
present  next  month  a  somewhat  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  movements  in  this  war  game, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  strategic  points 
r.nd  the  technical  military  tests  involved. 

,  From  a  strike  of  coal  workers  in 

"International-    ,  ^t  r>         •  •  r       l 

ijm' in  Cana- the    JNova    bcotia    muies    01    the 
dian  Labor.     j)o„^|p,ion  Qq^\  Company,  which 

began  late  in  July,  an  important  labor  sit- 
uation has  developed  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Coal  mining  is  one  of  Canada's 
great  industries,  and  the  strike  itself  resulted 
in  a  temporary-  tieup  of  the  entire  business. 
More  important,  however,  than  the  actual 
strike  has  been  the  point  developed  by  the 
opposition  between  the  Canadian  labor  or- 
ganizations and  the  American  labor  unions 
on  one  hand  and  the  subordinate  Canadian 
unions,  which  are  made  up  largely  of  for- 
eigners, on  the  other.  The  chief  Canadian 
labor  organization,  which  is  affiliated  closely 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is 
known  as  the  Dominion  Trades  and  Labor 
Council.  There  are,  however,  in  Canada 
two  other  organizations  of  workmen, — the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Labor,  composed 
largely  of  French  Canadians,  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Workman's  Association,  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  last  named  has  a  large  number 
of  Belgians,  Italians,  and  other  foreigners  in 
its  membership.  For  many  years  there  has 
been  evident  international  influence  in  Cana- 
dian strikes,  and  the  recent  situation  was 
significant  because  it  sharply  defined  the  issue 
between  two  radically  different  views:  those 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Dominion  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 
that  "  from  an  industrial  standpoint  the  labor 
interests  of  the  continent  are  one  and  should 
know  no  national  boundaries,"  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Labor, 
which  is  strongly  opposed  to  internationalism 
in  any  form.  It  seems  probable  as  we  go  to 
press  with  this  number  of  the  Review  that 
the  special  strike  in  question  will  not  be 
effective,  public  opinion  being  rather  inclined 


to  go  against  the  mine  workers  for  their  al- 
leged submission  to  "  American  domination." 

„       ..         In   an  editorial   summary  of  the 

Canadian  .  .  j  , 

Opinion  on  the  views  of  its  correspondentj  all 
ayne  ariff.  ^^^^  ^j^^  world  regarding  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Payne  Tariff  Law  on  foreign  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  the  London  Times 
recently  made  the  impressive  and  rather  sur- 
prising statement  that  since  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  bill  last  March  "  the  British  and 
Canadian  diagnosis  of  the  symptoms  has  been 
more  correct  than  it  has  been  in  America." 
The  German  and  French  attitude  toward 
the  new  tariff  is  alluded  to  elsewhere.  In 
(jreat  Britain,  says  the  Times,  "  trade  and 
commerce  will  receive  very  little  bene- 
fit from  the  revision."  Canada,  if  we 
are  to  take  the  verdict  of  some  of  her 
representative  journals,  has  been  severely  hit 
in  some  of  her  more  important  industries. 
According  to  the  leading  journals  printed  in 
English  in  the  Dominion,  the  new  tariff  bill 
is  a  plain  indication  that  in  the  future 
(we  quote  from  the  Toronto  Globe)  "the 
United  States  is  not  going  to  purchase  anj'- 
thing  from  Canada  that  she  can  possibly 
produce  at  home."  Most  of  the  journals 
devote  considerable  attention  to  the  retalia- 
tory attitude  on  wood  pulp,  regarding  it  as 
a  "  stroke  against  Canada,"  although,  as  the 
Toronto  Globe  says,  this  will  "  probably  lead 
to  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  wood  pulp 
from  Canada  with  the  object  of  building  up 
the  paper  industry  of  the  Dominion." 

Latin-       ^^^  election  of  new  presidents  in 
American      Colombia  and  Venezuela,  the  be- 

Happenings.        •       ■  l    ^i,  •  i       ^-    i 

gmnmg  or  the  presidential  cam- 
paign in  Mexico  and  the  continued  strained 
relations  between  Argentina,  Bolivia,  and 
Peru  over  the  decision  in  the  boundary  dis- 
pute between  the  two  latter  countries  were 
the  subjects  of  most  interest  to  the  world  in 
general  last  month  in  the  history  and  activi- 
ties of  Latin  Americans.  The  opposition  in 
Colombia  to  General  Reyes,  already  alluded 
to  in  these  pages,  arising  from  that  states- 
man's position  with  regard  to  the  Colombian- 
Panaman-American  boundary  treaty,  resulted 
in  General  Reyes'  resignation.  On  August  4 
Dr  Gonzalez  Valencia  was  elected  president 
by  the  National  Congress  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  General  Reyes.  Dr.  Valencia 
immediately  appointed  an  entirely  new  cab- 
inet. In  Bolivia  the  first  part  of  August 
was  marked  by  the  retirement  of  President 
Ismail  Montes,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to 
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the  boundarj'  award  made  by  Argentina.  His 
successor,  Senor  Elidore  Villazon,  was  in- 
augurated on  August  12.  Seiior  Villazon  is 
believed  to  favor  acquiescence  in  the  Argen- 
tine decision,  although  it  has  been  unfavor- 
able to  Bolivia. 

British  Politics  The  questions  uppermost  in  the 
of  the  minds  of  the  British  people  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  have 
been  "  What  will  the  Lords  do  with  the 
budget?"  "What  effect  will  the  actual 
flight  across  the  British  Channel  by  the 
French  aeroplane  of  M.  Bleriot  have  upon 
British  insularity?  "  and  "  What  measure  of 
success  awaits  the  new  military  plan  formu- 
lated and  discussed  at  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference on  Imperial  Defense?"  It  is  gen- 
erally held  by  politicians  of  all  parties  that 
the  Peers  will  do  all  the  harm  they  dare  to 
the  budget  short  of  actually  throwing  it  out 
altogether.  Of  course  the  flight  of  the  dar- 
ing French  aeronaut  was  not  a  record  one  for 
either  distance  covered  or  time  spent  in  the 
air.  Its  sensational  significance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  a  for- 


THE    LATEST   FREXPH    INVASION    OF   ENOI.AND. 

Shade  of  the  Great  Napoleon  (watching  the 
Bleriot  aeroplane,  his  own  Khips,  and  the  British 
navy,  and  sadlj-  recalling  his  own  disastrous  attempt 
to  invade  England  in  180S)  :  "  Alas,  Bleriot,  you 
have  come  too  late." 

From  Lc  Lire  (Paris). 


eigner  landed   in  Britain  by  a  route  which 
the  British  navy  was  powerless  to  obstruct. 

^  Lord  Roberts'  plan  for  imperial 

Reconstructed  defense,  discussed  and  eventual- 
rmy.  ^.  j^j^jp^g^  ^^  ^.j^g  Colonial  Con- 
ference, held  in  London  during  the  first  days 
of  August,  provides  for  what  will  amount  to 
universal  conscription.  The  same  method  of 
training  and  organization  adopted  and  fol- 
lowed in  all  the  colonies  as  well  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom  will,  in  Lord  Roberts' 
judgment,  enable  the  Empire  in  time  of  war 
to  put  in  the  field  forty-six  divisions,  which 
will  just  equal  the  strength  of  the  twenty- 
three  army  corps  of  Germany  on  a  war 
footing.  The  delegates  at  the  Colonial 
Conference  of  the  four  self-governing  colo- 
nies, Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  newly  constituted  state  of  South  Africa, 
unanimously  adopted  the  Roberts  scheme. 
Among  other  topics  which  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  British  people  during  July 
and  August  were  the  passage  of  the  second 
reading  in  the  Commons  (on  August  16)  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  Bill,  providing 
for  the  official  inauguration  of  the  Union  of 
the  United  States  of  South  Africa;  the  pub- 
lication of  the  report  of  the  special  commis- 
sion exonerating  Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher 
from  blame  in  the  charges  brought  against 
him  b}'  Lord  Charles  Beresford ;  the  visit, 
made  in  July,  by  Czar  Nicholas  of  Russia  to 
King  Edward,  and  the  great  review  in  the 
Thames  last  month,  during  which  almost  the 
entire  British  naval  strength  passed  in  re- 
view before  the  British  King. 

rr       ,        It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  the 

France  s 

Nnv         Trench  parliamentary  system  that 

Premier.  ■>  ■  •  ;  •     ■  ^         j 

the  resignarion  of  a  mmistry  does 
not  necessarily,  or  even  generally,  mean  the 
accession  to  power  of  the  opposition.  The 
only  necessary  result  of  a  cabinet  fall  in 
France  is  the  resignation  of  the  premier.  The 
cabinet  may  be  reconstructed  by  a  simple 
shifting  or  rearrangement  of  portfolios,  with 
a  new  premier  of  the  same  political  faith  as 
the  outgoing  minister.  The  result  of  Clem- 
enceau's  resignation  late  in  July  was  mere- 
ly another  Clemenceau  ministry  with  Clem- 
enceau  left  out.  M.  Briand,  the  new  pre- 
mier, has  been  the  former  prime  minister's 
chief  lieutenant  and  aide,  and  stands  for  the 
same  ideas  in  politics.  He  is  r.  practical  man 
of  decided  force.  In  his  own  words,  he  is  "  a 
man  of  realization."  It  was  he  who  engi- 
neered, through  the  Deputies  three  years  ago, 
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the  Church  Separation  haw.  He  is  gener- 
ally known  as  a  Socialist,  but  either  because 
France  is  such  a  highly  sociali/.eil  state  or 
because  M.  IJriand's  socialism  is  of  itself  so 
mildly  conservative  in  form  it  is  a  siji;nifi- 
cant  fact  that  his  advent  to  power  has  not 
affected  in  any  discernible  way  the  steadiness 
of  securities  on  the  French  market. 


The 


The  cabinet  as  reconstructed  con- 
Reconstructed  sists  of:  Aristide  Briand,  premier, 

whose  official  titles  are  President 
of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  Public  Worship;  M.  Louis  liarthou 
(Justice),  Stephen  Pichon  (Foreign  Af- 
fairs), Georges  Cochery  (Finance),  (leneral 
Jean  Jules  Brun  (War),  Admiral  ]^)ue  do 
Lapeyrere  (Navy),  (iaston  Doumer^ue 
(Public  Instruction),  Alexandre  Millerand 
(Public  Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs). 
Jean  Dupuy  (Commerce),  Joseph  Ruau 
(Agriculture),  V'iviani  (Labor),  and 
7>ouillot  (Colonies).  In  his  "  intro- 
duction "  speech  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  July  27  Premier  Briand  an- 
nounced that  the  remainder  of  the  present 
session  of  parliament  would  be  devoted  to 
passing  the  budget  and  the  income-tax  bill. 
The  premier's  declaration  commits  the  new 
government  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  out- 
going cabinet.  A  vote  of  confidence  was  taken 
at  the  close  of  Premier  Briand's  speech,  the 
figures  being  306  to  46.     Other  topics  inter- 


THE     Sl'.WISH     FANDANGO     OP     1909. 

(Bptwpcn  the  war  in  Morocoo  and  the  revolution- 
ary  oulbrealis   at   home    it    is   net    for  joy    that   the 
Spanish  peoDle  are  dancing  this  summer.) 
From  the  World   (New  Yorlt). 


M.    ARISTIDE    BRIANl),    THE    NEW    FRENCH     PREMIER. 

(riiotographod  in  his  oflico  in  the  Elysoe  Palace.) 

esting  the  French  people  during  the  past  few 
weeks  have  been  the  visit  of  Czar  Nicholas, 
of  Russia,  to  Cherbourg,  the  concern  of 
French  merchants  and  commercial  bodies  in 
the  new  American  tarif-f,  and  the  sensational 
flight  of  ^L  Louis  Bleriot  across  the  Brit- 
ish Channel. 

jf^^  By  far  the  most  critical  period  in 
Troubles  of  Spanish  history  since  the  Iberian 
'"^'"'  kingdom's  war  with  the  United 
States  began  in  the  middle  of  July  with  the 
serious  revolutionary  outbreaks  against  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  long  drawn  out 
Moroccan  campaign.  Spain,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, holds  a  few  points  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  of  Morocco.  She  occupies 
other  points  as  "  mandatory  "  of  combined 
Europe,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Al- 
geciras  Convention.  From  her  position  as 
the  nearest  European  nation  to  Africa,  with 
the  Moroccan  coast  almost  within  sight  of 
her  shores,  Spain  has  a  greater  stake  than  an\ 
other  nation  of  Europe   in   the   fate  of  tlu" 
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^^^^^^ 

b^^ 

DON   CARLOS,   THE  LATE   BOURBON   PRETENDER. 


^lelilla  is  a  mountain  region  occupied  by 
fanatical  Arab  tribes,  chief  among  them 
being  the  Kabyles.  Early  in  July  a  party  of 
Spanish  workmen  engaged  in  repairing  a 
bridge  near  Melillawere  attacked  by  some  na- 
tives and  in  the  fracas  several  Spaniards  were 
killed.  WTiile  the  Riffians  were  preparing  to 
burn  the  bodies  of  their  victims  the  Spanish 
governor  appeared  with  a  force  of  regular 
troops,  and,  although  he  defeated  the  natives 
in  a  spirited  engagement,  he  was  forced  to  re- 
treat. This  partial  reversal  of  Spanish  in- 
fluence revealed  the  weak  condition  of  Spain's 
forces  in  the  region,  and  the  necessity  was 
at  once  seen  for  dispatching  a  large  force  to 
regain  and  hold  the  ground  that  had  been 
lost.  General  Marina  was  sent  to  take 
charge  of  all  the  Spanish  forces  and  to  head 
a  punitive  expedition,  to  which  the  Moors 
replied  by  attacking  all  the  garrisons  upon 
the  edge  of  the  strip  of  country  inhabited  by 
Europeans.  It  is  estimated  that  from  40,000 
to  50,000  natives  were  in  arms  during  late 


SherifTian  Empire.  Since 
the  agreement  of  combined 
Europe  at  Algeciras  the 
Spanish  Government,  hav- 
ing grave  problems  of  an 
economic  nature  to  face  at 
home  and  being  perennially 
short  of  funds,  has  ac- 
quiesced in  France's  posi- 
tion as  the  predominant 
power  in  Moroccan  affairs. 
Of  the  points  occupied  by 
Spain  in  Morocco,  the  prin- 
cipal ones  are  Ceuta,  a 
stronghold  opposite  Gibral- 
tar, and  ]\Ielilla,  a  point 
near  the  Algerian  frontier. 
During  the  past  few  years 
Spanish  military  forces 
have  contented  themselves 
with  maintaining  their 
power  in  these  two  points, 
leaving  to  France  the  gen- 
eral policing  of  the  country. 

The      Mediter- 

Moor-vs.  ,  . 

Spaniard  ranean  shore  of 
^^'"'"-  Morocco, 
known  as  the  Riff  coast, 
has  never  been  actually 
subdued  by  Spain,  and  con- 
stant clashes  with  the  na- 
tives have  marked  Span- 
ish  occupancy.      Behind 
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THE   LOCATION   OF    SPAIN'S   PRESENT   TROUBLES  AT  HOME   AND 
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DON     JAIMK,    Tin:     XKW     SI'ANKSH     I'KETKXDER. 

(Son  of  Don  Carlos  and  at  present  a  colonel  in  the 
Russian  army.) 

July  and  early  August,  all  actively  enjjaged 
in  attacking  Spanish  outposts. 

Why  Spaniards  ^^'Jx  ''"  August  General  Marina 
Oppose  finding  the  troops  at  his  command 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  task  as- 
signed them,  asked  for  additional  forces 
amounting  to  40,000  men.  The  ordering  out 
of  these  troops  for  service  in  Morocco  in- 
stantly precipitated  a  popular  upheaval  of 
sanguinary  and  revolutionary  proportions 
throughout  Spain,  but  particularly  in  Cata- 
lonia. The  war  in  Morocco  has  always  been 
extremely  unpopular  with  the  people  of 
Spain  not  only  because  it  has  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  the  lives  of  many  soldiers 
and  sailors,  but  because,  as  it  is  now  generallv 
charged,  Spain's  military  activ'ities  on  the 
Moroccan  coast  have  been  exercised  largely, 
if  not  solely,  in  the  interest  of  certain  cor- 
rupt commercial  schemes.  Several  mining 
concessions  (so  we  are  informed  by  the  Fez 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Chron- 


iilt)  held  by  members  of  Spanish  noble 
liouses  were  in  danger,  and,  according  to 
tin's  authoritN,  just  a>  a  timber  concession  in 
Korea  caused  the  actual  collision  between 
Japan  and  Russia,  the  refusal  of  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  t^)  confirm  these  mining  con- 
cessions brought  about  bloodshed  on  a  large 
scale  on  the  Rilf  coast.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten in  this  connection  that  the  Rihf  tribes, 
while  nominally  subject  to  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco,  are  really  independent.  The  min- 
ing concessions  in  question  are  reported  to 
have  been  given  by  a  pretender  to  the  Moroc- 
can throne,  and  Mulai  Hafid  has  announced 
that  he  positively  declines  to  ratify  conces- 
sions made  by  a  rebel  actually  under  arms 
against  his  authority. 

o,.  .,       With  all  this  knowledge  or  ru- 

of  the       mor       circulating       throughout 

Spanish,      jjp^j^^    j^    j^    jj^^i^    wonder    that 

the  announcement  of  the  expedition  of  40,- 
000  men,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, to  Morocco  should  have  precipitated 
the  riots  and  anti-Government  demonstra- 
tions. Moreover,  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
Spanish  reservists  are  married  and  have  fami- 
lies than  is  the  case  in  other  European  armies, 
and  the  general  poverty  of  the  Spanish  popu- 
lation would  leave  these  families,  in  case  of 
the  death  of  the  head  of  the  house,  in  want 
and  destitution.  It  was  the  wives,  sisters, 
and  daughters  of  the  reservists  who  made  up 
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cratic  and  "  Separatist  " 
in  spirit  and  at  odds  with 
the  central  government. 
The  army  has  been  par- 
ticularly unpopular  in  this 
section  of  Spain,  which  is 
the  most  progressive  eco- 
nomicallv.  and  the  labor- 
ers and  factory  hands  of 
Barcelona  not  only  re- 
fused to  go  with  the  re- 
serves, but  actually  barri- 
caded the  roads  and  tore 
up  the  railway  tracks  so 
that  the  men  already  en- 
rolled could  not  proceed 
to  the  front. 


The 

Riots  in 

Barcelona, 


For  several 
days  late  in 
July  riot  and 
pillage,  murder  and  out- 
rage of  the  most  horrible 
kind  devastated  Barce- 
lona, during  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  garrison 
troops  refused  to  fire  upon 
a  surprisingly  large  proportion  of  the  mobs  the  people,  and,  on  the  other,  the  populace 
which  rioted  in  Barcelona  and  other  Cata-  attacked  the  regulars  and  burned  and  looted 
Ionian  cities  against  the  sending  of  the  troops,  the  monasteries  and  convents.  Martial  law 
The   Catalonians   have   always   been    demo-    was  proclaimed  throughout  the  kingdom  and 


Photograph  bv  Paul  Thompson,  New  York. 

GENERAL    MARINA,    COMMANDING    THE    SPANISH    FORCES    IN 
MOROCCO.    USTENING  TO   A   MOORISH    SPY    IN    HIS    SERVICE. 


Pbotojrraph  bv  Paul  Thompson,  New  York. 

SPANISH    SOLDIERS    CARRYING    IN    THOR    WOUNDED    AFTER    THE    FIGHTING    WITH    THE    MOORS 

AT    MEULLA. 
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severe  repressive  measures  at  once  put  uito 
effect.  Owirifi  to  the  tact  that  the  Spanish 
press  censorship  in  time  of  popiihir  uprisini2; 
is  more  strict  than  tluit  in  any  other  European 
country,  it  has  been  difficult,  even  weeks  after 
the  occurrences,  for  the  outside  worKl  to 
know  the  exact  truth.  The  unfavorable 
status  of  the  Moroccan  war  has  undoubtedly 
been  used  by  agitators  for  the  purpose  of  po- 
litical propaganda,  and  it  is  being  freely 
charged  tliat  the  new  pretender  to  the  throne, 
Don  Jaime,  head  of  the  Carlist  faction,  had 
hoped  to  ride  into  popular  favor  on  the  wave 
of  popular  disapproval  of  the  war. 


Gravity 

of  the 

Situation. 


regard  to  foreign  policies,  is,  of  course,  re- 
served, but  there  is  evident  a  general  satis- 
faction at  the  appointment  and  willingness  to 
let  the  new  premier  have  the  fullest,  freest 
chance  to  indicate  his  pohVies.  There  has 
now  become  evident  one  reason  why  the  ex- 
Chancellor  was  not  anxious  to  dissolve  the 
Reichstag.  Although  it  is  an  "  off  year,"  the 
by-elections  in  Havaria  and  the  Palatinate 
during  the  first  part  of  August  resulted  in 
strong  anti-government  victories.  In  one 
division  the  Social  Democrats  by  a  large 
majority  of  more  than  900  votes  captured  a 
seat  in  the  Reichstag  which  the  National 
Liberals  had  held  for  more  than  forty  years. 
^  he  general  results  of  these  elections  were  a 
Socialist  gain  of  more  than  2000  votes  and 
a  loss  to  the  National  Liberals  and  Clericals 
of  more  than  4000.  The  result  of  this  vot- 
ing may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  popular 
hostility  to  the  new  taxes.  German  commer- 
cial circles  are  dissatisfied  and  resentful  in 
their  comments  on  the  new  tariff  law  of 
the  United  States.  The  general  point  of 
view  seems  to  be  that  the  most  favorable 
treatment  possible  must  be  conceded  by  Ger- 
many to  the  United  States,  since  the  former 
is  so  dependent  on  our  trade  for  many  of  its 


It  is  a  bad  state  of  affairs.   While 

Spain  is  at  war  with  the  Moors 

in  Morocco  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment has  to  go  to  war  with  its  own  people 
because  they  do  not  approve  of  the  war  with 
the  Moors.  On  another  page  this  month 
(300)  Professor  Guijarro,  of  the  University 
of  Madrid,  sets  forth  calmly  the  extremely 
difficult  political  and  economic  condition  of 
Spain  to-day.  There  is  undoubtedly  an  eco- 
nomic awakening  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Morocco  will  be  needed  for 
the  industrial  expansion  which  will  follow 
the  economic  revival.  The  Moorish  coun- 
try is,  indeed,  the  logical  field  for  Spanish 
capital  to  find  employment  in  its  mines,  agri- 
culture, and  commerce.  The  Madrid  gov- 
ernment has  a  very  intricate  problem  to  solve, 
and  the  young  King,  who,  though  perhaps 
over-given  to  sport,  is  patriotic  and  ambitious, 
has  before  him  a  situation  that  might 
baffle  a  much  older  and  more  experienced 
ruler.  The  question  has  apparently  proved 
too  much  for  Premier  Maura,  who  has  re- 
peatedly endeavored  to  resign  his  office." 
Senor  Maura  is  an  able  lawjer  and  a  man 
of  personal  probity.  He  believes  thoroughly 
in  the  need  for  liberal  economic  reforms,  but 
has  not  shown  himself  strong  enough  to  suc- 
cessfully combat  the  reactionary  tendencies  of 
the  old  regime,  which  still  clings  tenaciously 
to  power  in  Spain. 

Problems      From  the  comments  in  the  Ger- 

NewGerman   ^nan   papers  on   the  appointment 

Chancellor,     of  the  new  Imperial  Chancellor  as 
well  as  from  the  expressions  of  opinion  upon 
the    character    and    equipment    of    Dr.    von 
Bethmann-Hollweg,    it    is    evident   that    the         the  downfall  op  monarchs  and  ministers. 
country'  as  a  whole  is  satisfied  with  the  man        (in  tho  "fails"  of  Sultan  aikIuI  iramiii,  Sbah 

whom  Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  chosen  to  succeed  ^hmed    Riza,    Chancellor    von    Biilow,    and    Preinior 
Prince     von     Bulow.        Judgment     as    to     his  C^l''°;^'°'-<'«». /he  cartoonist  of  ir/«.7d.r«,7«f.c;,  sees  ^ 
,  ...  .        ,           1      •    •           .                   -11          •  I  tendency  of  the  present  political  year  worth  ponder- 
abilities tor  administration,  particularly  with  ing  over.) 
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KING  GUSTAV,   OF    SWEDEN. 

(Who,  though  accused  of  reactionary,  "anti- 
labor  "  tendencies,  was  very  active  last  month  in 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  peace  in  the  Swedish 
general  strike  situation.) 


Staple  raw  materials.  The  agrarian  leaders 
and  journals,  on  the  other  hand,  warn  the 
new  Chancellor  that  the  success  of  his  career 
will  be  determined  by  the  firmness  he  now 
shows  "  in  dealing  with  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  the  Yankees." 


The 


For  more  than  one  reason  Ameri- 
Leipsic  Demi-  can  educational  circles  have  been 

Millennium.      •    ^  ^    j     ■       ^u  ^         l    u 

interested  in  the  recent  celebra- 
tion of  the  five  hundredth  anniversary'  of 
the  University  of  Leipsic.  For  several  dec- 
ades Leipsic  was  the  German  University  most 
attractive  to  American  students,  and  even  to- 
day it  is  very  largely  attended  by  young  men 
from  the  United  States.  For  another  reason 
the  old  university  has  a  timely  interest  to 
the  American  people.  During  the  celebra- 
tion an  honorary  degree  was  conferred,  in 
his  absence,  on  e.\-President  Roosevelt.  The 
news,  which  was  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  Africa,  contained  a  significant  quota- 


tion  from   the  presentation   address,   as   fol- 
lows : 

Ready  for  war,  courageous,  and  yet  a  pro- 
moter of  peace ;  a  man  endowed  with  all  states- 
manlike qualities ;  an  honor  to  the  civic  crown ; 
one  with  ready  sympathy  with  and  understand- 
ing of  the  German  spirit ;  the  ex-President  of 
the  United  States,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Visiting  delegations  came  from  all  over 
the  world,  President  Schurman,  of  Cornell, 
speaking  for  American  universities  and  uni- 
versity life.  A  verj'  significant  address  was 
made  by  Professor  Mahaft}',  of  Dublin  Uni- 
versity, on  behalf  of  the  institutions  of  Eng- 
land and  her  colonies,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said :  "  If  the  day  arrives  on  which  you 
hope  to  conquer  our  mother  country,  come 
and  be  welcome ;  but  conquer  us  by  science, 
which  costs  no  blood."  The  University'  of 
Leipsic  was  founded  in  1409.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of 
German  students  in  that  year  from  Prague, 
Bohemia,  as  a  consequence  of  disputes  be- 
tween the  Bohemians  and  Germans. 


LabOi 


The  relations  between  labor  and 
and  Capital    capital     in     Sweden    have    been 

strained  almost  to  the  breaking 
point  for  a  decade.  The  Swedish  social  or- 
der is  founded  on  essentiallj'  an  aristo- 
cratic basis,  being  the  outgrowth  of  the  long 
continued  predominence  of  agriculture.  The 
rapid  growth  of  manufacturing  and  other 
industrial  interests,  however,  during  verj'  re- 
cent years  has  disturbed  the  old  social  order. 
With  increasing  frequency  members  of  the 
Swedish  Diet  have  represented  industrial  con- 
stituencies and  the  merchant  class  has  had 
a  rapidly  growing  influence  in  shaping  the 
political  and  economic  policies  of  the  king- 
dom. The  late  King  Oscar  was  a  most  demo- 
cratic and  liberal  man.  His  successor,  King 
Gustav,  is  generally  believed  to  be  conserva- 
tive, almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  point  of  re- 
action. Therefore,  while  the  government 
since  King  Oscar's  death  has  been  veering  in 
the  direction  of  reaction,  the  progress  of 
industrialism  has  gone  on  and  the  capitalist 
and  workman  have  been  drawn  further  apart. 


A 
General 
Strike. 


Early  in  August  the  Swedish 
labor  leaders,  believing  that  they 
had  gathered  strength  sufficiently 
to  show  their  hand,  ordered  a  general  strike. 
They  had  been  angered  by  the  open  threat  of 
a  lockout  by  the  powerful  association  of 
manufacturers.  The  strike  involved  more 
than   300,000   workers,   or   more   than   one- 
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twentieth  of  the  entire  population  of  tlie 
country.  The  AUieil  Trades  Unions  which 
engineered  tlie  strike,  ilechned  to  accept 
the  ilecision  rendered  by  tlie  (joverninent 
Board  of  Arbitration,  a  decision  which 
was  essentially  a  coi.i;  roniise  between  the 
opposing;;  parties,  and  wliich  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Kniployers'  Association.  All 
government  employees,  including  workers 
on  railways  and  in  the  post-office,  joined  in 
the  strike.  Although  no  violence  or  blood- 
shed has  been  reported,  for  more  than  a 
week  Stockholm,  the  capital,  was  tied  up  and 
for  two  da\s  ran  short  of  provisions,  so 
that  a  famine  was  threatened.  The  labor 
parties  in  both  Norway  and  Denmark 
sent  contributions  to  the  Swedish  strik- 
ers. At  one  time  the  strike  was  so  gen- 
eral that  the  capital  was  in  darkness, 
no  gas  or  electric  light  being  obtainable, 
and  even  the  work  of  the  gravediggers 
and  undertakers  was  done  by  the  soldiers. 
King  Gustav  called  the  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties before  him,  but  could  not  persuade  them 
to  agree  or  to  accept  government  arbitration. 
After  ten  days  the  railroad  employees  began 
to  retvirn  to  their  work,  and  it  was  apparent 
that  the  strike  would  eventually  collapse  of 
its  own  weight.  The  government  is  prepar- 
ing an  important  new  labor  law  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Diet  at  its  next  session. 

Forcing  Crete    ^°''   '^**   ^'^^^    ^    month    the    little 

to  Remain     island   of  Crete  was  left  by   the 

Turkish.         r  11     1     <(  •         ■ 

lour  so-called  protectmg  pow- 
ers,"— Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  and 
Italy, — to  enjoy  its  dream  of  union  with 
Greece.  On  July  27,  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  agreed  upon  last  year,  and  already  re- 
counted in  these  pages  in  detail,  the  gendar- 
iTierie  of  these  powers  evacuated  the  island 
and  left  the  Cretans  to  administer  their  own 
government  and  police  their  own  territory. 
For  ten  years,  it  w  ill  be  remembered,  indeed 
since  the  close  of  the  Turko-Greek  War, 
these  four  powers  had  guaranteed  Cretan  au- 
tonomy under  the  nominal  rule  of  the  Turk- 
ish Sultan,  but  with  a  Christian  Governor, 
Alexander  T.  Zaimis,  who  was  known  as 
High  Commissioner,  appointed  by  the  Greek 
King.  In  October  of  last  year,  after  the 
Austrian  and  Bulgarian  coups  in  the  Balkans, 
Crete  informally  annexed  Its"lf  to  Greece. 
The  protecting  powers  withheld  their  assent 
to  this  move,  but  ever  since  that  time  the 
Cretans  have  flown  the  Greek  Hag,  admin- 
istered Greek  law,  and  acted  as  if  they  were 
actually  Greek  subjects. 


Lowering  ^  ^'^'rV  '''"'Kt*  proportion  of  the 
The  Gn-fk  inhabitants  of  the  island  are 
""■  ( I  reeks,  and  the  authority  of 
Turkey  has  been  for  years  only  of  the  most 
shadowy  kind.  The  Young  Turk  regime  at 
Constantinople,  however,  has  always  re- 
garded the  retention  of  Crete,  even  at  the 
expense  of  a  war  with  Greece,  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  its  continued  ascendancy  at 
home,  particularly  in  view  of  the  popular 
resentment  against  the  new  government  be- 
cause of  the  loss  to  Turkey  and  Bulgaria 
and  the  two  provinces  last  year  annexed  by 
Austria.  During  the  first  week  in  August 
several  notes  passed  in  rapid  succession,  be- 
tween the  foreign  offices  at  Athens  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  at  times  diplomatic  relations 
were  on  point  of  rupture.  The  Greek  gov- 
ernment, however,  maintained  a  perfectly 
correct  attitude,  and  on  August  18  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  Porte  a  party  of 
sailors  from  the  warships  of  the  four  pro- 
tecting powers  landed  at  Canea  and  hauled 
down  the  Greek  Hag  from  the  bastion  of  the 
fort.  The  feeling  in  favor  of  annexation  has 
been  so  strong  in  both  Greece  and  Crete  that 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  foreign  gendarmes 
to  remain  indefinitely  on  the  island. 


WHAT    WILL    BE    THE    FINAL   FATE    OF   CRETE? 

The  Four  "  Peace  "  I'oweks  :  "  Look  out,  younfj 
man,  we  may  have  to  pull  awav  your  chair  after 
all." 

From  Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin). 
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THE    TWELVE-YEAR-OLD    BOY    WHO    HAS    SUCCEEDED 
HIS   FATHER   AS    SHAH    OF   PERSIA. 

(Mohammed  Ali  Mirza.  Shall  of  Persia,  who  suc- 
coeded  to  the  Peacock  Throne  on  the  death  of  his 
lather,  in  January  of  1907,  formally  abdicated, — or 
perhaps  one  should  say  was  deposed, — in  July.  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  Sultan  Ahmed  Jlirza,  who, 
although  not  the  eldest  son  of  the  ex-Shah,  was  the 
heir-apparent,  the  mother  of  his  elder  brother  not 
being  a  Kajar  Princess.  The  new  Shah,  who  was 
proclaimed  under  the  title  of  Ahmed  Mirza,  with 
Azad-Ul-Mulk,  head  of  the  Kajar  tribe,  as  Regent,  is 
but  twelve  years  old.  He  wept  bitterly  when  the 
moment  came  for  him  to  leave  his  predecessor  on 
the  throne  and  his  mother,  and,  says  the  London 
Times,  "  it  required  a  stern  message  to  the  effect 
that  crying  was  not  allowed  in  the  Russian  Legation 
before  he  dried  his  eyes.") 


last  month  when  it  was  learned  that  he  be- 
came frightened  at  the  ceremonies  of  state 
and  ran  from  the  palace  weeping,  beggiffg 
to  be  taken  to  his  parents.  The  ex-Shah,  his 
father,  who  is  still  under  Russian  protection, 
is  to  receive  a  pension  from  the  existing  gov- 
ernment. 


The  Baby 

Hulers  of 

Asia. 


A  French  political  writer  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  in  a 
study  of  the  progress  of  consti- 
tutionalism throughout  the  Orient,  points 
out  the  significant  fact  that  at  present  the 
destinies  of  more  than  400  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  Asia  are  nominally  under  the  control 
of  two  children, — the  present  Emperor  of 
China,  Hsvian-t'ung,  who  rules,  through  a 
regent,  over  more  than  400  million,  and  the 
new  Shah  of  Persia,  Ahmed  Mirza,  who  is 
a  lad  of  only  twelve.  His  government  Is 
also  conducted  through  a  regent,  his  uncle. 
Ahmed  Allrza  seems  to  be  a  mild-mannered, 
normal  lad  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  af- 
fectionate disposition.    The  entire  world  felt 


The  Sugar 

Scandal  in 

Japan. 


It  is  not  a  cheerful  or  encourag- 
ing picture  of  national  prosperity 
and  progress  that  Is  presented  by 
the  Japan  of  the  last  two  months.  While 
the  ninth  "  Financial  and  Economic  An- 
nual," just  published  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, declares  that  national  affairs  have 
returned  to  their  normal  condition,  there  is 
also  much  truth  In  the  other  statement  found 
elsewhere  In  this  publication  that  Japan  is 
now  facing  the  consequences  of  "  reaction 
from  the  sudden  rise  and  expansion  of  enter- 
prise "  which  followed  the  termination  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  as  well  as  the  "  stag- 
nation of  Chinese  export  trade  and  the  effect 
of  the  panic  In  the  American  markets."  A 
startling  and  sensational  indication  of  unsus- 
pected commercial  and  political  corruption 
was  given  in  July  by  the  conviction  of  twenty- 
three  members  of  the  Imperial  Diet  for 
complicity  in  the  "  graft "  revealed  In  the 
recent  sugar  scandal.  Five  directors  of  the 
Great  Japan  Sugar  Company  were  at  the 
same  time  convicted  of  bribing  the  nation's 
representatives.  An  unusual  but  encourag- 
ing feature  of  the  trial  was  the  opinion  of 


THE    DAY    OF    "  YOUNG    ASIA. 


(Fischietto,  Turin,  points  out  the  fact  that  nearly 

one-third  of  the  human    race  are  to-day   under  the 

,  nominal  rule  of  two  children  :  the  baby  Emperor  of 

more  than  a  perfunctory  interest  m  this  boy    china  and  the  boy  Shah  of  Persia.) 
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.NKW     T1L\UES     I'OK     KKTIUKD     OltlKNTAL    DKSPOTS. 

(BorHnzim  Jaiiktj,  of  Builupest,  the  leading  Hun- 
garian comic  journal,  publishes  this  on  the  sugges- 
tion,— so  it  says, — of  a  I'ersian  artist.) 

the  newspaper  press,  which  insisted  that  the 
eminence  of  the  offenders  should  call  for  ad- 
ditional severity  of  punishment,  "  since  their 
crime  was  aggravated  by  indifference  to  their 
duty  as  moral  examples."  The  court  took 
this  view  and  the  sentences  were  made  ac- 
cordingly severe. 


bin  and  other  municipalities  on  the  Siberian- 
Chinese  frontier,  already  explained  in  these 
pages,  is  indicated  a  growing  realization  on 
the  part  o^  China  of  her  strength  and  of  her 
position  as  an  independent  nation. 

„  .  It  was  definitely  decided  last 
tai  and  Chinexe  month  tliat  there  would  be  Amer- 
ai  ways,  j^,^^  participation  in  the  Han- 
liow-Sze-chuen  Railroad  loan,  the  amount  of 
which  is  to  be  increased  from  $27,5oo,0(K) 
to  $30,000,000.  Of  this  latter  sum  American 
bankers  are  to  get  one-fourth,  the  other 
three-fourths  going  to  Uritish,  French,  and 
German  interests.  Americans,  moreover,  arc 
to  have  equal  opportunity  to  supply  material 
for  the  main  line  and  all  its  branches.  They 
will  appoint  subordinate  engineers  and  will 
also  participate  in  future  loans.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  achievement  is  not  merely  in 
the  amount  of  money  involved.  It  lies  also  in 
the  principle,  now  undoubtedly  established, 
that  the  products  of  American  industries  are 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  Chinese 
railways  and  that  American  engineers  will 
have  the  opportunity'  to  assist  in  such  con- 
struction in  the  future.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  in  passing,  that  the  Chinese  Ambassa- 
dor to  this  country,  Dr.  Wu  Ting-fang,  has 
been  recalled  and  that  Dr.  Chang  Yin-tang 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 


Th( 


id  hos- 


1 1  ne  China.     ^'^  growing  suspicion  anc 
'Japanese  Rail- tilxty   between    the   Chinese   and 

way  Dispute,     r       '  .       1     „„„ 

Japanese  governments  and  peo- 
ples are  emphasized  by  the  dispute  over  the 
Antung  Railway.  This  line,  running  from 
Antung  to  Mukden  (a  distance  of  somewhat 
less  than  200  English  miles),  is  to  be  recon- 
structed by  the  Japanese,  in  accordance  with 
w  hat  they  claim  are  their  rights,  set  forth  in 
the  Peking  Treaty  of  1905,  which  says: 
"  China  agrees  that  Japan  has  the  right  to 
improve  the  Antung-Mukden  Railroad  so 
as  to  make  it  fit  for  the  conveyance  of  com- 
mercial goods  of  all  nations."  This  is  inter- 
preted by  the  Japanese  to  mean  an  authoriza- 
tion to  widen  the  gauge  to  standard  and  gen- 
erally to  alter  the  construction.  China, 
however,  objects  to  this  as  too  radical  a 
change  and  as  giving  Japan  too  much 
"  strategic  advantage  "  in  Manchuria.  It 
was  reported  late  last  month  that  China  had 
finally  agreed  to  permit  Japan  to  go  on  with 

the  work  in  her  own  way.  In  this  as  well  as  in    ^^^^  ^^^^^^  .^  „^^  ,,,^_^  ^,,,,,,  ,_^  ,,^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
the  dispute  over  Russian  jurisdiction  in  Har-    the  iiankow-sze-chuen  railroad.) 


ClTTlXfi    TIIK     CniXE.SK     LOAN"     PIE. 

( In  this  way  the  National  Review,  published 
in  Knglish  in  Shanghai,  sots  forth  the  competition 
of  Knt^land,  Krancc,  (Jerniaiiy,  and  the  United  States 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


{From  July  21  to  August  20,  1909.) 


PROCEEDINGS   IN    CONGRESS. 

July  26. — The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  transmission  of  the  proposed  in- 
come-tax constitutional  amendment  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States. 

July  30. — In  the  House,  Mr.  Payne  (Rep., 
N.  Y.)  presents  the  report  of  the  tariff  con- 
ference committee  and  explains  the  changes 
made. 

July  31. — The  Senate  passes  the  Urgent  Defi- 
ciency Appropriation  bill  carrying  an  item  of 
$25,000  for  the  President's  traveling  expenses. 
....The  House  adopts  the  conference  report  on 
the  Tariff  bill  by  a  vote  of  195  to  183,  twenty 
Republicans  voting  in  the  negative  and  two 
Democrats  in  the  affirmative. 

August  2. — The  Senate  begins  discussion  of 
the  Conference  Committee's  report  on  the  Tariff 
bill.... The  House  adopts  the  report  on  the 
Philippine  Tariff  bill. 

August  4. — In  the  Senate,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution making  corrections  in  the  leather  scliedule 

of    the    Tariff    bill    is    reported The    House 

passes  the  Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation  bill. 

August  5. — The  Senate  adopts  the  conference 
report  on  the  Tariff  bill  by  a  vote  of  47  to  31, 
seven  Republican  Senators, — namely,  Beveridge 
(Ind.),  Bristow  (Kans.),  Clapp  (^linn.).  Cum- 
mins and  Dolliver  (Iowa),  La  Follette  (Wis.), 
and  Nelson  (Minn.), — voting  against  the  report, 
and  one  Democrat,  Mr.  McEnery  (La.),  being 
paired  for  the  bill ;  the  concurrent  resolution 
revising  the  leather  scliedule  is  passed  and  sent 
to  the  House.... The  House  agrees  to  the  con- 
current resolution  amending  the  leather  sched- 
ule ;  the  new  committees  are  announced  by 
Speaker  Cannon ....  Both  branches  adjourn  sine 
die. 

POLITICS   AND   GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

July  27. — The  Chicago  grand  jury,  investigat- 
ing police  graft,  brings  thirteen  indictments 
against  resort  keepers. 

July  28. — The  State  of  Missouri  appeals  the 
railroad  rate  cases  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

July  29.— Virginia  Republicans  nominate  W. 
P.  Kent,  now  consul  at  Guatemala,  for  Governor 
and  adopt  a  platform  favoring  local  option  with 
counties  and  cities  as  units. 

August  3.— The  Schmidt  ordinance  establisli- 
ing  three-cent  fares  for  a  part  of  the  Cleveland 
street-car  system  is  defeated  at  a  popular  refer- 
endum vote,  the  ordinance  having  been  favored 
by  Mayor  Johnson. 

August  4.— George  M.  Shippy  resigns  as  chief 
of  police  of  Chicago. 

August  5. — President  Taft  nominates  A.  Piatt 
Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Director  of  the 
^lint. . .  .President  Taft  signs  the  Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff  bill  (see  page  341). 


August  6. — R.  E.  Cabell,  of  Virginia,  is  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.... 
Federal  Judge  Campbell,  of  Muskogee,  Okla., 
orders  the  dismissal  of  30.000  Indian  land-alien- 
ation suits,  involving  2,000,000  acres,  brought  by 
the  Government  in  the  interest  of  the  Five  Civ- 
ilized Tribes. 

August  9. — The  Georgia  Senate  refuses  to 
consider  a  report  favoring  the  federal  income- 
tax  constitutional  amendment. 

August  10. — The  Alabama  Legislature  unani- 
mously adopts  a  resolution  ratifying  the  income- 
tax  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

August  II. — The  Georgia  Legislature  ad- 
journs...  .The  Washington  Legislature  meets 
in  special  session. 

August  12. — The  Connecticut  Legislature  de- 
fers action  on  the  resolution  providing  for  an 
income-tax  amendment  to  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion. 

August  15. — A  letter  written  by  President 
Taft  to  Secretary  Nagel  directing  that  the  cen- 
sus be  kept  out  of  politics  is  made  public  at 
Beverly,  ^lass.,  together  with  a  list  of  134  cen- 
sus supervisors. ..  .A  call  is  issued  for  a  con- 
ference of  "  progressive  "  New  York  Democrats. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

July  22. — The  British  House  of  Lords  begins 
the  hearing  of  a  test  case  to  decide  whether 
trade  unions  are  entitled  to  make  a  levy  on  their 
members  for  the  paj'ment  of  labor  representa- 
tion in  Parliament. ..  .M.  Aristide  Briand,  Min- 
ister of  Justice  and  Public  Worship,  is  asked  to 
reconstruct  the  French  cabinet.... A  riot  is 
caused  in  Madrid,  Spain,  by  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  departure  of  troops  for  Morocco. 

July  23. — The  Prime  Minister  of  England  ad- 
dresses a  great  meeting  in  London  in  defense 
of  the  budget A  strong  branch  of  the  Brit- 
ish Free  Trade  Union  is  established  in  Man- 
chester...  .The  new  French  cabinet  is  an- 
nounced. 

July  24. — Meetings  at  Hyde  Park,  London,  to 
support  the  Liberal  budget  are  attended  by  near- 
ly 500,000  persons. ..  .M.  Briand  completes  the 
French  cabinet ;  Georges  Cochery  becomes  Min- 
ister of  Finance ;  General  Brun,  Minister  of 
War,  and  Admiral  de  Lapeyrere,  Minister  of 
the  Navy. 

July  26. — General  Rafael  Reyes  resigns  the 
presidency  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. ..  .A 
general  strike  and  martial  law  are  declared  at 
Barcelona,  Spain. 

July  27. — In  the  French  Chamber  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  new  ministry  is  carried  by 
306  to  46. 

July  28. — Martial  law  is  proclaimed  over  the 
whole  of  Spain.... Mr.  F.  Holder  is  elected 
Speaker  of  the  Australian  Parliament. ..  .The 
British  House  of  Commons  adopts  a  strenuous 
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rule  of  closure,  in  order  to  force  a  vote  on  the 
1-U(iget. . . .  The  Colombian  Senate  accepts  the 
resignation  of  President  Reyes  and  fixes  August 
3  as  the  ilate  for  the  election  of  his  successor. 

July  29. — Tiie  Cuban  cabinet  resigns. 

July  30. — The  Venezuelan  Congress  rejects 
ex- President  Castro's  manifesto  justifying  his 
own  actions. 

July  31. — The  Danish  cabinet  resigns  office. 

August  3.— Con/.ales  Valencia  is  chosen  b_\- 
the  Colombiin  Congress  to  till  tlic  unexpired 
presidential  term  of  General  Reyes,  resigned. 

August  7. — (ieneral  Tremau  is  chosen  as  com- 
mander-in-ciiief  of  the  French  army  to  succeed 
General  La  Croix. 

August  10. — The  Miguelista  and  Zayista  fac- 
tions of  the  Cuban  Liberal  party  agree  on  fusion. 

August  II. — The  Venezuelan  Congress,  acting 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution  of 
August  5,  unanimously  elects  General  Gomez, 
acting-president,  as  provisional  president,  to  hold 
office  until  April  19,  1910. . .  .General  von  Einem, 
German  Minister  of  War,  resigns  office.... A 
new  Bolivian  cabinet  is  formed,  with  General 
Pando  as  Foreign  Minister. 

August  12. — Ellidore  Villazon  is  inaugurated 
president  of  Bolivia  to  succeed  Ismail  Montcs. 

August  15. — ^The  Cretan  government  resigns. 

August  16. — A  new  Danish  cabinet  is  formed 
under  the  premiership  of  Count  Holstein-Ledre- 
l)ord....A  new  Venezuelan  cabinet  is  an- 
nounced. 

August  19. — The  British  House  of  Commons 
passes  the  bill  for  a  Soutli  African  constitution. 

INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS. 

July  21. — Moorish  tribesmen  make  another  at- 
tack on  Melilla. ..  .French  troops  capture 
Abcshr,  the  capital  of  Wadai,  after  a  sharp 
action. 

July  22. — Delegates  from  the  Turkish  Par- 
liament are  entertained  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  the  House  of  Commons. ..  .Peru  and 
Bolivia  agree  to  review  the  boundary  award 
recently  handed  down  by  President  Alcorta  of 
Argentina. 

July  25. — The  flags  of  the  four  protecting 
powers  in  Crete  arc  hauled  down. 

July  26. — The  Moors  resume  the  attack  on 
the  Soanish  troops  at  Melilla. ..  .The  Venezue- 
lan Government,  owing  to  delay  in  settling  the 
Crichtield  and  Oronoco  claims,  sends  the  pro- 
tocol with  the  United  States  to  Congress  for 
approval. ..  .The  United  States  demands  repa- 
ration from  Panama  for  outrages  committed 
on  American  citizens. ..  .Transports  conveying 
British,  French,  Italian,  and  Russian  troops 
leave  Crete,  completing  the  evacuation. ..  .The 
transfer  to  Great  Britain  of  the  Siamese  states 
Kelantan   and   Tringganu  is  completed. 

July  27. — The  Greek  flag  is  hoisted  at  the 
barracks  and   fortress  of  Canea,  Crete. 

July  29. — The  Moors  attack  Alhucemas,  an 
island  fortress  near  Melilla  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards. 

July  31. — The  Russian  Minister  to  China  re- 
opens the  Harbin  and  Manchurian  railway  zone 
<iuesti(ins  1n-  the   reimposition   of  taxes. 


Copyright.  1909,  by  Harris  A  Ewing. 

MR.    R.    G.    V.ALKNTINE. 

(The  now   Commissioner   of    Indian   Affairs.) 

August  I. — Another  Spanish  detachment  is 
ambuslicd  by  Moors  near  Melilla,  several  offi- 
cers being  wounded. . .  .The  meeting  of  the  Czar 
of  Russia  and  President  Fallieres  of  France  ap- 
parently strengthens  the  Franco-Russian  alli- 
ance in  the  direction  of  peace.... A  new  patent 
treaty  between  tlie  Lhiited  States  and  Germany 
is  pronuilgatcd. 

August  2. — 'I'hc  Czar  of  Russia  is  welcomed 
in  England  by  the  King,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  other  members  of  tlie  royal  famih'-. 

August  3. — Chile  requests  Bolivia  to  recall 
her  charge  d'affaires,  owing  to  alleged  misrep- 
resentation   of    Chile's    attitude    in    the    dispute 

with    Peru Negotiations    for   American   par- 

ticination  in  the  Chinese  railway  loan  are  prac- 
tically   completed A    meeting    of    President 

Taft  and  President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  at  El  Paso. 
Texas,  is  arranged  through  official  correspond- 
ence between  the  United  States  and  Mexican 
governments. 

August  5. — China  replies  to  the  Russian  note 
of  July  2  regarding  the  opening  of  Sungari  and 
other  rivers  to  international  trade. 

August  6. — Turkey  sends  a  note  to  Greece  de- 
manding  a    formal    declaration   that   the   latter 

country  vi'ill  not  interfere  in  Cretan  affairs 

Japan  informs  China  that  work  toward  the  im- 
provement of  the  Antung  &  Mukden  Railway 
will    begin    immedi.itely The    State    Depart- 
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THE   NEW    PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD   STATION    IN    NEW   YORK    CITY. 

(The  last  pioce  of  stone  was  placed  in  this  structure   on   July    31,  thirteen   months  after  work   was 
begun.       The  building  is  788  feet  9  inches  long  and  430  feet  6  inches  wide.) 


ment  at  Washington  gives  notice  that  trade 
agreements  with  other  coinitries  must  be  abro- 
gated under  the  terms  of  the  Pajaie  Tariff  law. 

August  8. — Bolivians  at  Guapai  stone  the 
houses  of  Peruvian  and  Argentine  residents. 

August  g. — In  reply  to  Turkey,  Greece  de- 
clares that  Crete  being  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
tecting powers  the  solution  of  the  question  of 
the  isl.and's  future  must  be  left  to  them;  the 
Cretans  strike  the  Greek  flags. ..  .China  prac- 
tically withdraws  her  objection  to  Japan's  re- 
construction of  the  Antung  &  Mukden  Rail- 
wa3'....A  treaty  is  signed  between  the  United 
States  and  Argentina  dealing  with  reciprocity 
and  naturalization. 

August  10. — As  a  result  of  conferences  at 
Peking,  assurances  are  given  that  the  United 
States  will  get  one-fourth  of  the  loan  for  the 
construction  of  the  Hankow  Railroad. ..  .Japan 
accepts  the  Chinese  proposal  to  resume  negotia- 
tions on  all  questions  in  dispute  except  that  of 
the  Antung-Mukden  Railway. ..  .Baron  Taka- 
hira,  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
leaves  Washington  on  his  return  to  his  own 
country. 

August  II. — A  threat  by  the  powers  to  reoc- 
cupy  Crete  causes  Turkey  to  accept  the  Greek 
note  regarding  the  island. ..  .The  Darien  In- 
dians offer  their  adhesion  to  the  republic  of 
Colombia. 

August  12. — China  sends  a  note  to  the  powers 
upholding  its  attitude  toward  Japan  in  the  An- 
tung-Mukden Railroad  question. 

August  13. — .All  the  Spanish  warships  are  or- 
dered to  ^lelilla. ..  .Turkey  submits  another 
note  to  Greece  insisting  on  the  formal  declara- 
tion that  the  latter  country  has  no  ambition  re- 
garding   Crete A    British    battleship    leaves 

Malta  for  Crete. ..  .President  Villazon,  of  Bo- 
livia, urges  that  the  boundary  dispute  be  settled 
by  diplomacy. 

Aueust  15. — The  Sultan  of  Morocco  orders 
the  Riff  tribes  to  cease  attacks  on  the  Spaniards. 


August  16. — The  provisional  committee  gov- 
erning Crete  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Greece. 

August  17. — The  powers  warn  the  Cretan 
Government  not  to  attempt  to  prevent  the  haul- 
ing down  of  the  Greek  flag  at  Canea. 

August  19. — Greece,  in  replying  to  the  last 
Turkish  note  regarding  Crete,  leaves  the  ques- 
tion of  the  island's  future  in  the  hands  of  the 
protecting  powers. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

July  21. — A  severe  storm  on  the  south  coast 
of  Texas  causes  thirty-eight  deaths  and  a  prop- 
erty loss  of  nearly  $1,000,000;  Galveston,  forti- 
fied by  the  new  sea  wall,  sustains  little  damage 
and  no  loss  of  life. 

July  22.— St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  reports  a 
notable  decrease  in  cholera  cases. . .  .The  replica 
of  Henry  Hudson's  Half  Moon  arrives  at  New 
York   froin   Rotterdam. 

July  23. — The  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Ltd.,  and  the  London  &  County  Banking  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  agree  to  amalgamate. ..  .The  Cana- 
dian Conciliation  Board  refuses  to  admit  the 
chief  demands  of  the  striking  coal  miners.... 
Mahar  Lai  Dhingra,  the  murderer  of  Sir  Cur- 
zon  Wyllie,  is  sentenced  to  death  at  London 
after  a  trial  lasting  less  than  an  hour. . .  .Mayor 
McClellan,  of  New  York  City,  vetoes  the  pro- 
posed new  building  code. 

July  25. — Louis  Bleriot  flies  across  the  English 
Channel  from  Calais  to  Dover  in  his  monoplane 
in  less  than  thirty  minutes. 

July  26. — A  historic  pageant  is  performed  at 
York,  England,  and  a  Welsh  national  pageant, 
with  5000  performers,  at  Cardiff. . .  .Forty  thou- 
sand men  quit  work  in  Sweden ;  a  general  strike 
is  called  for  August  4. 

July  27. — The  Spaniards  sustain  heavy  losses 

in  a  battle  with  the  Moors  at  Melilla Orville 

Wright    makes   a   new    world's    record    for   an 
aeroplane  carrying  one  passenger  in  his  endur- 
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ance  test  flight  at  Fort  Myer,  remaining  in  the 
air  I  hour,  i_'  minutes,  and  3O  seconds. ..  .The 
Youngstown  Slicet  &  Tube  C(>m])any  announces 
the  adoption  of  a  protit-sliaring  plan  with  its 
employees. ..  .Common  stock  of  the  Lhiited 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  put  on  a  3  per  cent, 
dividend  basis. 

July  2S. — More  than  500,000  British  miners 
vote  to  strike  in  support  of  tiie  Scotch  niiiu-rs 
in  resistance  to  a  wage  reduction  of  sixpence 
a  day. 

July  29. — Professor  Enncrrich.  of  Munich, 
announces  the  discovery  of  the  action  of  cholera 
bacilli,  which,  he  says,  working  on  nitrogenous 
food,  liberate   free  nitric  acid. 

July  30. — The  Wright  brothers  successfully 
complete  their  aeroplane  tests  for  the  Govern- 
ment, the  lo-mile  straightaway  flight,  with 
turn,  being  made  at  a  speed  of  more  than  42 
miles  an  hour. ..  .Earth  shocks  in  Mexico  de- 
stroy the  town  of  Chilpancingo  and  half  of 
Acapulco. . .  .The  British  Board  of  Trade,  act- 
ing as  mediator,  upholds  the  protest  of  the 
Scotch  miners  against  a  reduction  of  wages.... 
Speyer  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  take  $16,500,000  of 

the  Cuban  4^   per  cent,   loan   at  88^ Mrs. 

Ella  Flagg  Young  is  elected  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  the  city  of  Chicago. 

July  31. — King  Edward  reviews  the  British 
fleet  in  the  Solent. ..  ..Another  severe  earth- 
quake is  felt  in  Mexico  City.... Eire  destroys 
a  large  part  of  Osaka,  Japan.... The  dirigible 
balloon  Zeppelin  II.  sails  from  l-'riedrichshaven 
to  Frankfort,  a  distance  of  220  miles,  at  an 
average  speed  of  21  miles  an  hour.... The 
Wright  aeroplane  is  formally  recognized  at 
Washington  as  the  arm  of  the  aeroplane  corps 
of  the  United  States  Army.... The  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad  completes  the  masonry  work  of  its 
great  passenger  station  in  New  York  Cit\'. 

August  I. — .Acapulco,  Mexico,  is  reported  as 
entirely  destroyed  by  a  series  of  seventy-three 
earth  shocks ;  a  tidal  wave  sweeps  the  water- 
front, but  no  lives  are  lost. 

August  2. — Cotton  prices  advance  from 
twenty-tive  to  thirty  points  on  the  publication 
of  a  Government  report  showing  a  low  per- 
centage of  the  normal  crop. 

August  4. — The  pageant  of  the  Canterbury 
Pilgrims  is  presented  by  a  cast  of  2000  players 
at  Gloucester,  Mass. 

August  6. — President  Taft  leaves  Washington 
for  Beverly,  Mass.... The  Western  Electric 
Company  receives  a  contract  from  the  Chinese 
Government  to  install  a  telephone  system  in 
Peking. 

August  7. — Roger  Sommer,  in  an  aeroplane, 
flies  2  hours,  27  minutes,  and  15  seconds  (un- 
official)   at   Mourmelon-le-Grand,   France. 

.August  9. — .An  extra  dividend  of  one-half  of 
I  per  cent,  is  declared  on  the  common  stock  of 
the  Canadian  Pacitic. 

August  10. — The  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  estab- 
lishes a  new  record  in  mountain  climbing  by 
ascending  Mount  Godwin-Austen  to  a  height 
of  24,600  feet.... The  balloon  Sirius,  with  four 
persons  on  board,  crosses  the  Alps  from 
Chamouni  to  Locarno. 

August  12. — Fort  William,  Ont..  is  placed 
under  martial  law  because  of  rioting  by  strikers. 


DR.    NILO    PECA.\H.\. 

(Who  as  Vice-President  of  Brazil  succeeded  to  the 
rresidency  on  the  death  of  Dr.   Tenna.) 

.  . .  .The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company, 
in  a  suit  tiled  in  Pittsburg,  asks  damages  of 
$200,000  from  fifty-six  alleged  leaders  in  the 
strike  at  its  plants  in  Newcastle. 

August  13. — The  controversy  between  the 
Chicago  street  railways  and  their  employees  is 
settled  at  a  conference  of  the  leaders. ..  .Ex- 
Gov.  S.  R.  Van  Sant,  of  Minnesota,  is  elected 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic. 

August  15. — Fire  on  the  Cunard  liner  Lucania 
causes  the  vessel  to  be  sunk  in  her  dock  at 
Liverpool. 

August  16. — Mr.  Curtiss  makes  three  flights 
in  his  aeroplane  at  Rheims. . .  .Excessive  heat  is 
reported   in  the   Middle   West,   the   temperature 

reaching    110°    Fahr.    in    Muskogee,    Okla 

Walter  Wellman  starts  from  Spitzbergen  in  his 
dirigible  balloon  for  the  North   Pole. 

August  17. — The  railway  employees  in  Swe- 
den refuse  to  join  the  strike. 
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Photograph  by  The  Bradley  Studio,  N.  Y. 

RKV.    \V.    R.    HUNTINGTON^    D.D. 

(For  a   quarter  of  a  century  rector  of   Grace  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  New  York  City.) 

August  i8. — A  German  fleet  of  ninety  war- 
ships leaves  Kiel  for  the  summer  maneuvers  in 
the  Baltic President  Bryan,  of  Franklin  Col- 
lege, Indiana,  is  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
Colgate  University,  in  New  York. 

August  19. — The  mimic  war  game  in  ]\Iassa- 
chusetts  comes  to  an  end  u-ith  the  victory  of  the 

"Red,"  or  invading,  army Seven  cadets  are 

dismissed  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academv   at   West    Point    on   approval   of    the 

President The   State  of  Arkansas  files  sviits 

against  sixty-five  insurance  companies,  asking 
penalties  of   $65,000,000. 

OBITUARY. 

July  21. — Samuel  William  Johnson,  professor 
emeritus  of  agricultural  chemistry  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, 79 Herr  Karpeles,  the  German  writer 

and   journalist,  61. 

July  22. — William  L.  Riordon,  writer  on  New 

York'   City    politics.    48 Baron    Detlev    von 

Liliencron,  the  German  author,  65....  Prof. 
Thomas  Bond  Lindsay,  of  Boston  University,  56. 

July  23. — Sir  Frederick  William  Holder,  first 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of   Australia.   59. 

July  24. — Col.  John  Mechan,  a  well-known 
military  and  civil  engineer,  82....Gustav 
Nichels,  president  of  the  Berlin  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  7J 


July  25.— Robert  Pitcairn,  for  fiftv-three  years 
connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  7^. 
....Mrs.  Elizabeth  Taylor  Dandridge,  a  former 

mistress    of    the    White    House,    85 Charles 

^Vilson,  a  theatrical  manager  well  known  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  59. 

July  26.— Rev.  William  R.  Huntington,  D.D., 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York,  70.... M. 
Eugene  Rolland,  the  authority  on  French  folk 
lore,  63. 

July  27. — ]Mayor  Leopold  Markbreit,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 67. 

July  29. — John  R.  Tait,  artist  and  critic,  75 

Gen.  Henrv  C.  Worthington,  of  Washington, 
D.   C,  81.  " 

Jul\-  30. — Henry  ]\L  Putney,  chairman  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, 69. 

July  31. — Cornelius  C.  Cuyler,  a  New  York 
banker,  50. . . .  Alfonse  Del,  well  known  as  a 
linguist  and  dialect  authority,  72.... Dr.  George 
D.  Dowkonnt,  founder  of  the  International 
Medical   ^Mission   Societv.   66. 

August  2. — Rev.  John  George  Butler,  D.D., 
founder  and  pastor  of  the  Luther  Place  Me- 
morial Church.  Washington,  D.  C,  83.... Cal- 
vin Wells,  the  iron  manufacturer  and  former 
owner  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  82. 

-August  3. — Solomon  Hicks  Bethea,  United 
States  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illi- 
nois, 56. 

.August  4. — Christopher  Parkinson  Brooks, 
the  well-known  technical  educator,  43. 

August  5. — Judge  Silas  W.  Lamoreux,  of 
Wisconsin,  United  States  Land  Commissioner 
under  President  Cleveland,  66.... Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Gulliver,  formerly  principal  of  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  Seminary,  77. 

August  8. — Brig.-Gen.  Edwin  B.  Atwood, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  65. . .  .Ex-Congressman  Milton 
Candler,  of  Georgia,  72. 

August  9. — President  Theodore  Harris,  of  the 
Louisville  National  Banking  Company,  72. 

August  10. — Col.  Albert  A.  Pope,  the  bicycle 
and  motor  manufacturer,  66. ..  .Abraham  X. 
Parker,  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the 
Clarkson  Memorial  School  of  Technology,  78. 
....Richard  Golden,  the  actor,  55. 

August  II. — Col.  John  C.  Pegram,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  67. 

Augtist    12.- — Rear-Admiral    Judah    Thomson, 

U.  S.  N.,  retired,  67 Alonzo  Webster  Church, 

former  Librarian  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, 80. 

August  13. — Dr.  Joseph  Allison  Scott,  of 
Philadelphia,  well  known  as  a  cricket  player,  44. 

August  14.— Dr.  Sarah  Hackett  Stevenson,  a 
well-known  woman  pliysician  and  settlement 
worker  of  Chicago,  66. 

August  l5.^Brig.-Gen.  Edwin  F.  Townsend, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  76. 

Augtist  16. — Rabbi  Samuel  Salant,  for  sixty- 
four  years  chief  rabbi  in  Jerusalem,  93. 

August  17. — George  Picot,  secretary  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  71. ..  .Richard 
Hoffman,  dean  of   New  York  musicians,  79. 

August  18. — Sir  Theodore  Martin,  the  English 
author,  93. 


THE  CARTOONISTS'  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


riiK  RETIRN  OF  THE  DOVE. — Fioni    the    IiK/iiirrr    (Philadelphia). 


THE   TEMPTATION    OF   WILLIAM. 

From   (he   Pioneer   Prefts    (St.    Paul). 

(.\Ir.  Rehse's  c.'irtoon  shows  Speal<pr  Cannon  and 
Senator  .\ldrieh  endeavoring  to  get  President  Taft 
to  ride  in  their  lieavier-tlianDingley-Bill  airship — 
in  other  words,  trying  to  win  Mr.  Taft  over  to  a  high 
tariff  bill.) 


HEVl.SIO.V. 

From  the  World  (New  York). 
Senator  .\idricli,  having  taken  away  the  various 
artieles  of  the  eonsuiuer's  clolliiiig  Itv"  means  of  an 
iiiereas'd  tariff,  removes  the  duty  on'  hides,  leaving 
the  consumer  in  the  ludicrous  position  pictured 
altove. 
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WESTOX^     JCXIOR  ! 

From  the  liroolcJyn  Daily  Eagle   (Xew  Tork). 

Now  that  the  income  tax  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  passed  by  Congress  is  due  to  make 
the  rounds  of  the  various  States  for  ratification 
or  rejection,  Mr.  Harding,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  has   humorously   likened   this   procedure 


THE    FIRST    TRIAL    TRIP    WITH    A    PASSEXGKIt. 

From  the  Press    (New  York). 

to     a     tour     by     Weston,     the     long-distance 
walker. 

One  of  the  Government  tests  for  the  Wright 
aeroplane  last  month  was  a  ten-mile  flight  with 
a  passenger.     In  the  above  cartoon  Mr.  Triggs, 


UNCLE   .TOE   XOT   OK  A   RETIKIXG  DISPOSITION. 

From    the    Times-Star    (Cincinnati). 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  PROPOSES  TO  SUBSTITUTE 
STANDARD  FOR  POLITICAL  "  PULL  "  IN  MAK 
SUS    APPOINTMENTS. 

From   the   Herald    (Boston). 


A   MERIT 
[NG    CEN- 


THE  CART  GONITIS'  POINT  OF  ^lEiV. 
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TllK     CU.\t;ltl;S.S.MA.\'S     HOMECDMI.NC. 

From  the  Shh    (Baltimore). 


of  the  Xcw  York  Press,  shows  us  the  new  Taritif 
bill,  manned  by  Senator  Aldrich,  taking  its  in- 
itial flight,  with  "Mr.  Consumer"  as  the  nerv- 
ous passenger.  Should  the  new  Tariff  bill 
achieve  as  successful  a  trip  as  did  the  Wright 
flying  machine  it  will  be  cause  for  general  grati- 
fication.    A  glance  at  the  cartoon  at  the  top  of 


page  295,  however,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
such  a  result  is  rather  dubious.  Here  we  tind 
the  Congressman,  just  back  from  his  tariff 
labors  at  Washington,  somewhat  puzzled  l)y  the 
cold  welcome  he  is  receiving  from  his  constit- 
uents, who  apparently  do  not  like  the  sort  of 
tririff  he  helped  to  make. 


I^t^-^^ 


V_^ 


rOI.ITIC.VI.    FKNTES    WIT.T.    NF.KI)    Ki:i>AI  III  N<J  I 

From  the  Traveler    (liuston). 


Yi)ix<;    .Vmkkk'.v  :    "Do   you    want    this    hack.    Mr. 
President?  " 

From  the  Pioneer  Press    (St.   Paul). 
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IHi:    DEilOCRATIC    DOXKET    SICK    AGAIN  ! 

From  the  Ajwericow    (New  York).  Northwestern     Farmer:     "I     guess     I'll     have 

(A  number  of  eminent  New  York  lawyers  of  Dem-  enough  to  last  j-ou  for  a  while  this  year." 

ocratic   antececlents   have    called    a    conference    to    be  »,',-,,         ^   .^           ,t^   ,    ^,  s 

held   at   Saratoga   for   the  purpose   of   rehabilitating  ^""o™  t^e  T^'cKS-Trxbune   (Duluth). 
their  party. ) 


/ioftRX  yMc*-f  ,6'Jr    w^^ 


WHY,    I    THOUGHT    ALI,    EXPOSITIONS    LOST    MONEY. 

From  the  Leader  (Cleveland). 
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WASH    DAY. 

From   the   Ilcnild    (Washington,    D.    C). 

(Socrotary  MacVeiigh.  of  the  Treasury  Dopart- 
nipiit.  proposes  lo  liavc  bank  notes  and  other  forms 
of   paper  currency  washed  frequently.) 


^'-'V4M'!< 


"dropping  the  pilot." 
From  the  Journal   (Detroit). 

The  West,  as  a  bucking  broncho,  throwing  his 
rider,  the  East,  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  Governor  Jolinson's  Seattle  speech,  in  which 
he  urged  the  West  to  "  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  the  East."  The  cartoon  entitled,  "  Dropping 
the  Pilot,"  is  an  appropriate  reference  to  the 
recent  referendum  election  in  Cleveland,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  people  of  that  city  rejected 
Mayor  Johnson's  plan  for  the  operation  of  the 
street  railways. 


THE    WESTKRN    DECI.AKATIO.V    OP    INDEPEXDE.N 

From  the  World   (New  York). 


CLICK  !     CI.UCK  !     CI.LCK  ! 

From  the  Traveler   (Boston). 


CEXEP.AI,      BINGHAM      PAINTING      MAYOR      M'CLELLAN'S 
PORTRAIT. 

From  the   World   (New  York). 

(Apropos  of  a  recent  magazine  article  on  New 
York's  police  conditions  by  General  Bingham.  In 
which  he  included  a  description  of  Mavor  MeClel- 
lan.) 
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MoTHEE  Oeegox  :   "Do   my   eyes   deceive   me?     And  just    when    1    had    given    up    hope    of    that 

daughter  over  having  a  feller  \  " 

From  the  Post-IntcUigencer  (Seattle). 

Considerable    interest    has    been    manifested  Northwest,  as  well  as  railroad  investors  gener- 

among  financiers  in  Mr.  Harriman's  return  from  ally,  continue  to  discuss  the  rivalry  between  his 

abroad,    where    he    has    been    seeking    renewed  roads   and    Mr.   Hill's    for   the   mastery  of   the 

health  during  the  summer,  and  the  people  of  the  Central  Oregon  territorj'. 


THE   PRICE    OF   IGNORANCE. 

From  the  American    (Xew  York). 

The  controller  of  the  currenc.v  recently  ascertained 
li.v  means  of  circular  letters  that  only  about  2.">  per 
cent,  of  bank  directors  were  familiar  with  the  affairs 
of  their   institutions. 


xr..\T  : 
From  the  Traveler    (Boston). 
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AN    AISTRIAN    COMMENT    ON    THE    NEW    GERMAN    CHANCELLOR. 

E.\-C"iiA\(KLi.oR  Bri.ow   (to  the  Kaiser)  :  "Sire,  behold  the  man  of  my  choice  for  the  Chancellorship. 
He  has  every  quality  needed  for  success." 

From   Kikeriki    (Vienna). 


WINGED    VICTORY.  ^.j^.^.p     ^^,^.^^^     AFRICA. 

London  Punch's  felicitous  reference  to  the  famous  _  „       ,     ,t      ^ 

classical    statue,    in    commenting    on    the    successful  ,  ,  f'"™   ^'""•'»    (London), 

flight  across  the  Channel  by  M.  Blerlot  in  his  mono-  Juf;'■^?''fn^'hl'!.r']u^r^IJu"se'*of'' C^Sfmrs'^oTthe 

P'a°e-  act  creating  the  United  States  of  South  Africa. 


THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  IN  SPAIN. 


BY  LUIS  GARCIA  GUIJARRO. 

(Professor   in   the   University  of   Madrid.) 


\X7"HILE  the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  victims 
^  of  the  Turkish  revolution  are  yet 
lianging  on  the  gibbets  and  cannon  are  still 
smoking  in  the  streets  of  Teheran,  an  unex- 
pected event  has  taken  place  in  the  Spanish 
possessions  of  the  north  of  Africa  and  has 
shaken  the  whole  peninsula, — a  percussion- 
cap,  as  it  were,  igniting  the  rankling  hates 
and  the  ill-concealed  passions  of  parties  and 
of  opinion  which  Spain,  more  than  any  other 
nation,  contains  within  itself. 

Under  other  circumstances  this  incident 
would  have  passed  unnoticed,  or  at  least 
would  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion  in 
one  way  or  another,  perhaps  by  demanding 
hostages  from  the  frontier  tribes,  perhaps  by 
interminable  and  fruitless  reclamations  on 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  diplomatic  represent- 
ative at  the  Sultan's  court.  But  under  the 
present  circumstances  the  murder  of  four 
workmen  of  the  railway  of  the  Franco-Span- 
ish mines  constitutes  the  distinct  and  definitive 
outbreak  of  hostilities  latent  ever  since  the 
red  and  yellow  flag  has  waved  in  those  pos- 
sessions which  are  so  contemptuously  called 
"  the  African  penitentiary." 

Even  so,  however,  the  matter  as  yet  de- 
serves to  be  classified  under  no  more  impor- 
tant head  than  that  of  fait  du  jour.  A  civil- 
ized nation  is  purposing  to  punish  severely 
outrages  committed  by  the  ungovernable 
Moors  of  Er  Rif.  We  Spaniards  have  pre- 
cedents therefor  in  our  own  history,  most 
recently  the  Moroccan  outbreak  of  1893  ;  and 
what  we  desire  to  do  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
what  France  has  done  on  the  Muluya  in 
Morocco,  the  Italians  in  Somaliland  and 
Eritrea,  and  the  Germans  among  the  Her- 
reros. 

NATIONAL    PROTEST    AGAINST    WAR. 

Spain,  with  the  intention  of  punishing  se- 
verely the  unjustifiable  uprising,  ordered  a 
body  of  troops  to  be  sent  to  reinforce  the 
usual  contingent  of  6000  men  constituting 
the  garrison  of  Melilla;  and  when  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  mobilize  these  battalions 
an  anti-war  outburst  rent  the  soul  of  the 
nation.     First  arose  the  cries  of  women  and 


children;  then  the  working-classes  joined  in 
those  protests,  which,  at  their  inception,  in- 
asmuch as  they  were  feminine,  might  have 
been  considered  purely  sentimental ;  later  on 
the  protests  no  longer  came  from  w^omen  and 
workmen  only,  but  from  the  army  itself, 
mutinying  and  turning  its  bayonets  against 
its  officers;  from  politicians  eager  for  selfish 
reasons  to  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity; from  the  popular  spirit,  finally,  which, 
finding  the  moment  propitious  for  manifest- 
ing its  constant  restlessness,  showed  itself  in 
riots,  strikes,  insurrections,  conflagrations,  in 
all  the  excesses  of  a  mob  inebriated  with 
wrath  and  without  curb,  without  any  defi- 
nite purpose  whereby  its  fury  might  be  miti- 
gated. 

LESSONS   OF    1898. 

This  sudden  appearance  of  a  very  serious 
evil  leads  us  to  reflect  upon  the  hidden  causes 
which  have  silently  brought  about  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs.  Since  the  loss  of  her 
colonies  Spain  has  been  for  ten  years  trying 
to  profit  by  the  terrible  lessons  of  Cavite  and 
Santiago,  and  partly  by  means  of  a  natural 
evolution,  partly  through  the  agency  of  the 
governmental  parties,  was  beginning  to 
awake  to  life.  The  present  disturbances  af- 
ford us  an  opportunity  of  making  a  brief 
study  of  the  social  conditions  through  which 
Spain  is  passing.  We  shall  endeavor,  both 
in  our  censure  and  in  our  praise,  not  to  be 
influenced  by  prejudice.  Although  "  to  aid 
in  the  disheartenment  of  the  mother-country 
is  in  truth  an  impious  work,"  to  present  her 
defects  "  without  jeers,  or  insults,  or  con- 
tempt "  *  is  almost  always  salutary,  for  with 
the  clear  consciousness  of  one's  sins  may  come 
a  stimulus  to  betterment. 

THE    THREE   DANGERS. 

Three  events  of  the  utmost  gravity  and 
importance  have  just  taken  place  at  the  same 
time,  damaging  still  further  the  already  im- 
paired credit  of  the  country  and  not  leaving 
unscathed   its   institutions, — the  outbreak  of 

*  Menondpz  y  Pelaj-o  ;  Historia  de  los  Heterodoxos 
espanoles  ;  vol.  Ill,  page  S;>5. 
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the  Rirtian  tribes,  the  death  of  Don  Carlos, 
and  the  abortive  revolutionary  movement  of 
Barcelona.  We  must  not,  of  course,  con- 
sider these  events  as  mere  accidents  without 
consequences.  Whether  they  were  the  re- 
sult of  lon^  and  studied  preparation  or  due 
to  chance,  they  took  place  almost  in  unison, 
and  their  united  weij^ht  fell  upon  a  mass  of 
people  very  ready,  after  so  many  disasters,  to 
seek  safety  wherever  it  mijjht  be  found. 

THE  OUTBREAK   OF  THE   TRIBES   AND  THE 
MOBILIZATION    OF    THE    TROOPS. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  our  rijjhts 
and  obligations  in  Morocco.  Our  proximity 
to  the  Moj^rabin  Empire,  our  acquaintance 
with  the  usajjes  and  customs  of  its  people,  and 
the  fact  that  we  ha\e  possessed  that  "  peni- 
tentiary "  for  a  long  time  have  consecrated 
our  claims  in  international  law.  This  the 
powers  admitted  in  the  act  of  Altjeciras;  and 
without  taking  into  account  the  hackneyed 
"  testament  of  Isabel  la  Catolica,"  the  fact 
is  that  no  other  nation  could  present  better 
rights  to  intervene  in  the  Moroccan  anarchy. 
Indeed,  had  our  situation  been  difierent  we 
alone  ought  to  have  had  the  principal  role ; 
but  impoverished  and  unsettled  by  several 
years  of  crises,  we  necessarily  had  to  associate 
ourselves  with  the  French  and  to  accept  the 
role  of  figurant,  allowing  the  neighboring 
republic  that  of  protagonist. 

However,  this  secondary  role  assigned  us 
by  the  protocol  may  be  considered,  after  all, 
a  diplomatic  triumph.  Our  work  consisted 
merely  in  sending  advisers  for  the  internal 
management  of  the  Empire.  The  French, 
on  the  contrary,  had  to  organize  battalion 
after  battalion,  which,  though  annihilating 
with  their  powerful  resources  of  war  the 
Moroccan  hordes,  could  not  avoid  reverses 
which  almost  turned  triumph  into  defeat. 
Since  then  the  Sultan  who  signed  the  act 
of  Algeciras  has  been  dethroned.  The  in- 
trigue which  brought  him  to  ruin  was  due 
to  his  too  great  affection  for  European  poli- 
cies; therefore  he  who  took  his  place  was  un- 
compromising in  his  non-compliance  with  the 
international  agreement,  in  his  absolute  hos- 
tility to  the  Christians,  in  his  independence 
of  the  European  tutelage  which  was  so  an- 
tagonistic to  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire 
and  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  And  nat- 
urally when  the  international  promises  were 
broken  Spain  found  herself  forced  to  inter- 
vene. 

The  present  cabinet,  headed  by  Don  An- 
tonio Maura,  which,  if  it  sins  in  anything 


concenung  our  international  policy,  sins  in 
being  too  prudent  and  moderate,  atul  in  hav- 
ing on  different  occasions  avoided  sending 
armed  forces  to  co-operate  with  the  French, 
tried  anew  to  proceed  a  Tamiahle,  and 
sent  our  representative  in  Morocco,  Sr.  A. 
Merry  del  V^'il,  to  arrange  for  discussing  with 
the  Sultan  certain  measures  relating  to  our 
African  possessions.  The  Arabs  have  been 
and  are  at  present  masters  of  diplomacy;  in 
lieu  of  ministerial  subtleties  and  sophistries 
they  possess  the  forbearance  to  listen  to 
whatever  is  asked  of  them,  then  they  whine 
and  moan,  and  in  the  end  do  not  obey. 
Without  doubt,  therefore,  Sr.  Merry  del 
\'al  ended  his  interview  somewhat  out  of 
patience,  for  he  obtained  no  decisive  answers, 
the  negotiations  remaining  in  suspense  until 
they  should  be  terminated  by  the  Moroccan 
embassy  which  Muley  Hafid  proposed  to 
send  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain.  And 
it  was  while  the  ambassadors  of  the  Sultan 
were  being  received  with  grotesque  sol- 
emnities that  there  took  place  the  infamous 
attack  of  the  Riffians  upon  the  workmen 
of  the  railway  of  the  Spanish  mines  situated 
near  Melilla. 

The  quick  intervention  of  General  Mari- 
nas gave  condign  punishment  to  the  frontier 
tribes,  but  it  was  straightway  seen  that  this 
had  been  only  a  spark  thrown  off  by  the  fire 
and  that  the  entire  region  of  the  Guelaia 
(that  is,  the  tribes  of  Benisicar,  Beni-Sidel, 
Beni-Bugafor,  Mazuza,  Beni-fu-Ifrur)  was 
ready  for  hostilities.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  subdue  the  turbulent  tribes,  General 
Marinas  asked  the  government  for  a  rein- 
forcement of  40,000  men. 

In  these  days  the  safety  of  nations  is  in- 
trusted to  bayonets.  But  this  very  guaranty 
of  peace  is  liable  to  be  converted  into  a 
mighty  calamity.  The  army  "  is  the  father- 
land in  its  youthful  and  vigorous  aspect. 
Whatever  the  fatherland,  conceived  as  a 
number  of  individuals,  has  or  may  have  of 
ineptitude,  of  turbulence,  of  superstition,  or 
of  blasphemy  disappej?rs  under  the  iron 
pressure  of  discipline,  which  of  so  many  in- 
significant pieces  makes  one  prodigious 
whole."  *  But  Spain,  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
finite series  of  factors,  has  lived  and  still 
lives  under  a  regime  entirely  too  military'. 

A  long  list  of  insurrections,  revolts,  and 
civil  wars  has  created  the  "  camarilla  spirit  " 
(the  word  camarilla  signifies  a  coterie  of  in- 
fluential persons  managing  the  government) 

*  Dona  Perfecta;  by  B.  Pi5rez  Gald6s ;  chapter 
La  Tropa. 
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and  produced  a  multitude  of  high  officials 
such  as  exists  in  no  other  country.  Besides, 
our  unfortunate  campaigns  teach  that  favor- 
itism has  ruled  to  the  extent  of  subordinat- 
ing the  most  splendid  examples  of  bravery 
and  heroism  to  considerations  of  friendship 
or  of  relationship.  The  commanders-in-chief 
have  had  absolute  authority  in  matters  of 
promotion,  and  "  not  only  did  generals  re- 
ward friends  who  were  amusing  themselves 
in  Havana  and  Manila  while  others  were 
fighting  but  also  some  who  had  not  left 
Madrid."*  Some  chiefs  made  larger  for- 
tunes during  the  campaigns,  while  others 
were  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  father- 
land without  being  able  to  validate  claims 
to  their  own  property.  All  this  being  so, 
discipline  necessarih'  relaxed,  and  the  army, 
which  should  be  "  glory  and  honor,"  could 
not  but  become  merely  "  a  collection  of  sol- 
diers,  an   insufferable  calamity."t 

The  popular  imagination  collected  all 
these  reports,  which  were  rife  now  in  the 
form  of  murmurs,  now  as  clear  and  precise 
accusations,  and  compared  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them  with  those  drawn  from 
the  fate  of  the  soldiers,  who,  having  marched 
away  in  strength  and  health  one  or  two  years 
before,  were  now  returning  exhausted,  noth- 
ing but  specters,  skeletons  supported  by  sheer 
spirit.  Like  living  warnings  they  were  ar- 
riving by  thousands  in  Barcelona,  Santander, 
Valencia,  Coruiia,  and  the  ports  of  the  south. 
The  people  saw  them,  heard  their  stories 
of  resignation  and  suffering,  and  forgot 
straightway  the  deeds  of  arms  in  which  their 
officers  or  chiefs  had  figured  as  heroes.  Mere- 
ly their  "  while  we  were  eating  hard  bread 
they  were  drinking  champagne  "  was  enough 
to  convince  the  people  that  even  in  the  army, 
although  it  seemed  a  great  family,  there 
existed  those  two  irreconcilable  enemies, — 
the  well-to-do  and  the  proletariat ;  the  rich 
man  who  exploits  others  and  the  poor  man 
who  patiently  offers  his  services. 

MILITARISM    AND   THE   THRONE. 

Most  of  the  officers  lamented  this  state  of 
afFairs,  which  was  estranging  the  nation  from 
them,  but  they  could  not  better  matters. 
Everj'thing  was  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
policy  of  selfishness  and  sordidness.  As  the 
chasm  between  the  military  class  and  the 
people  grew  wider  and  wider,  the  former 
drew  closer  to  the  throne,  replacing  the  pure 

*  Urqufa ;  lottpr  published  in  El  Nacional,  of 
Ma'Irid. 

t  See  T.ox  <li  xtistrr.t  y  la  ri firneracion  ilr  I-'xpuriii  ; 
Rodriguez  Miiitfne/. — I'eioz  (i'nldos. 


ideal  of  the  fatherland  by  dynastic  consid- 
erations. From  that  moment  we  fell  into 
militarism.  The  throne,  indeed,  after 
sounding  public  opinion,  saw  that  it  was  far 
from  firmly  planted  in  the  country,  not  even 
the  countless  employees  which  filled  the 
Spanish  administrative  bureaus  being  at- 
tached to  it.  Thereupon  ensued  a  series  of 
favors  to  the  armed  class,  inexplicable  unless 
they  were  in  payment  of  a  tacit  alliance, 
such  as  new  credits,  pensions,  increase  of 
officers'  salaries,  and  so  forth,  which  pre- 
sented a  palpable  contrast  with  other 
branches  of  the  public  administration. 

This  policy  could  not  but  lead,  sooner  or 
later,  to  mutiny  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  serious  in  an  armed  body ;  and  this 
inevitable  result  has  now  come  to  pass,  in- 
asmuch as  the  troops  have  refused  to  follow 
their  officers,  and  have  even  opposed  them 
with  bayonets.  The  officers  on  the  other 
hand,  wounded  in  their  honor  and  conscious 
of  the  disaffection  of  the  nation,  have  be- 
come anxious  to  vindicate  themselves  by 
acts  of  valor  which  are  rather  acts  of  te- 
merit}'.  They  have  uselessly  exposed  their 
lives  to  the  fire  of  the  Riffians  and  have 
been  the  victims  in  a  great  number  of  the 
casualties  which  have  occurred. 

THE   DEATH   OF  DON   CARLOS   AND  THE   SUC- 
CESSION   OF    DON    JAIME. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  government 
was  arranging  to  mobilize  the  reserves  in 
order  to  send  the  desired  reinforcements  to 
Melilla  there  arrived  the  official  news  of 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Madrid,  Don  Car- 
los de  Borbon.  This  aggravated  the  trou- 
bled state  of  affairs.  Don  Carlos  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Don  Jaime,  a  man  full  of 
the  energy  of  youth  and  accustomed  to  war. 
Would  he  try  to  make  valid  his  claims  by 
an  insurrection  as  his  predecessors  had  done? 
Has  Spain  changed  to  the  extent  of  render- 
ing such  an  attempt  impossible? 

Whoever  desires  to  study  Carlism  will 
find  a  great  contrast  between  appearances 
and  reality.  It  is  useless  to  study  the  results 
of  elections.  In  Spain  it  has  become  cus- 
tomary for  parties  to  alternate  in  power ;  a 
Conservative  majority  is  succeeded  by  a  Lib- 
eral majority,  and  vice  versa,  without  the 
changes  affecting  in  any  sense  the  national 
consciousness.  The  Carlist  party,  although 
it  is  represented  in  the  national  legislative 
body  by  only  fifteen  or  twenty  members,  is 
really  an  luideniable  force,  which  is  to  be 
feared    in    circumstances    like    the    present. 
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The  Carlists,  like  the  Republicans,  are  re- 
cruited from  the  lower  classes,  the  former 
from  the  agricultural,  the  latter  from  the 
manufacturing  class;  and  although  the  two 
parties  manifest  diametrically  opposed  tend- 
encies, they  agree  in  hatred  of  the  actual 
regime. 

To  contend  that  all  this  popular  mass  has 
not  developed  in  a  more  liberal  direction, 
and  that  it  desires  the  same  political  pro- 
gram as  in  1873,  would  be  absurd.  But 
who  knows  whether  Don  Jaime,  thoroughly 
modern  in  character  and  tendencies,  will 
adopt  a  position  in  accord  with  all  the  aspi- 
rations of  his  party?  In  this  connection, 
however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  be- 
fore the  death  of  his  father  the  Carlist  party 
considered  him  to  be  a  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Carlism  and  that  the  "  Jaimistas  " 
constituted  a  majority  of  the  younger  Car- 
lists  of  Spain. 

As  to  organization,  in  spite  of  the  assur- 
ances of  the  government  that  the  Carlist 
party  is  deceased,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  in 
a  better  condition  than  any  other  party ; 
it  possesses  more  than  forty  newspapers 
throughout  Spain;  its  clubs  are  established 
in  almost  all  cities,  strangely  enough,  even 
in  those  where  Republicans  are  in  the  ma- 
jority (for  instance,  in  Barcelona,  Valencia, 
and  Zaragoza),  and  these  clubs  implicitly 
obey  the  voices  of  their  sectional  chiefs.  If 
this  is  so  in  times  of  peace,  is  it  unreasonable 
to  consider  as  a  serious  danger  the  possibility 
that  all  these  adherents  of  Don  Jaime  may 
now  try  to  validate  their  claims  by  arms? 
A  characteristic  note  of  the  Carlism  of  to- 
day is  its  "  secularization  " ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  not  so  decidedly  protected  by  the  Church 
as  in  1873.  The  present  dynasty  has  not 
been  averse  to  granting  benefices  and  miters, 
so  that  as  a  rule  only  the  lower  orders  of 
the  clerg}'  support  the  Carlist  tradition. 

All  in  all,  the  death  of  Don  Carlos  may  be 
considered  as  a  sign  of  life  for  Carlism.  He 
seemed  in  these  latter  years  to  have  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  laying  claim  to  the  crown, 
and  lived  quietly  in  \^enice.  With  the 
youth  fulness  of  Don  Jaime  the  party  is  re- 
juvenated; and  an  uprising  in  which  he 
might  count  upon  thousands  of  adherents 
would  not  be  difficult  in  the  present  circum- 
stances. 

THE   REPUBLICAN    PARTY. 

Side  by  side  with  this  danger  is  the  Re- 
publican agitation.  If  the  nature  of  the 
Spanish     Republican     party     be     carefully 


studied  it  will  be  seen  that  its  triumph  is 
very  improbable,  and  that  this  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  harmony  among  its  adherents.  Most 
of  the  important  cities  are  Republican : 
Madrid,  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Zaragoza,  Cas- 
tellon  de  la  Plana,  \'alencia,  Sevilla,  and 
so  forth,  have  Republican  representatives  in 
the  national  legislative  body.  This  being 
so,  why  does  Republicanism  not  constitute 
a  serious  menace  to  the  stability  of  the  gov- 
ernment? Because,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  differences  between  the  various  shades 
of  the  party  are  so  marked  that  certain  of 
its  members  are  considered  as  political  ene- 
mies by  their  colleagues,  rather  than  a  party 
standing   for   law   and   order. 

Furthermore,  Republicanism  in  Spain 
seems  to  be  a  collection  of  ideas  for  nour- 
ishing the  license  of  the  masses,  and  there- 
fore the  Republicans  cannot  but  fall,  sooner 
or  later,  into  socialism  and  anarchy.  Edu- 
cated in  this  manner,  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple close  their  eyes  to  whatever  does  not 
satisfy  their  desires,  and  so  not  seldom  their 
hatred  is  incurred  by  those  who,  a  little 
while  before,  were  the  arbiters  of  their  wills. 
Blasco  Ibanez.  Salmeron,  Azcarate,  Morote 
have  frequently  been  the  victims  of  this  in- 
constancy. In  their  desire  for  law  and  order 
they  dared  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
certain  acts  of  the  government,  and  from 
that  moment  they  were  reproached  with  lack 
of  Republicanism.  For  the  people  to  be 
Republican  means  to  be  hostile  "  a  outrance  " 
to  the  government,  to  the  Church,  and  to 
property  rights;  naturally  those  who  hold 
these  opinions  have  had  to  separate  little  by 
little  from  those  who  believe  in  law^  and 
order,  whence  came  the  division  of  the  party 
into  "  governmentals  "  and  "  radicals."  The 
latter  recruited  their  forces  from  the  great 
manufacturing  centers ;  Coruna,  the  mining 
basin  of  Vizcaya ;  Barcelona,  and  Valencia 
contributed  an  uncultured  mass  imbued 
with  anarchistic  theories  and  capable  of  the 
worst  excesses.  Leaders  of  these  movements 
were,  in  Valencia,  Rodrigo  Soriano  and  Az- 
zati  *;  in  'Barcelona,  Alejandro  Lerroux. 

THE     CATALAN     TERRORISM      AND     THE 
SCHOOLS     OF    ANARCHY. 

In  the  latter  city  the  Republican  party 
has  assumed  an  especial  character  because 
of  the  spread  of  anarchistic  ideas.  Barcelona, 
the   richest  city  of  Spain,  possesses   a  large 

•  Incrortlblo  as  it  may  soem.  the  masses  sent  to  the 
Parliament  Felix  Azzati,  an  Italian  citizen,  who  had 
to  be  naturalized  a  posteriori. 
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population,  essentially  industrial  and  com- 
mercial. The  feverish  bustle  of  its  streets 
and  inhabitants  gives  it  a  European  char- 
acter distinct  from  the  placidity  and  calm 
of  other  Spanish  cities.  In  Barcelona  every 
one  works  with  uncommon  zeal ;  merchants, 
bankers,  simple  workmen  contribute  all  their 
energies  to  this  incessant  pulsation  of  life  and 
activity.  But  with  this  "  Europeanization  " 
Barcelona  has  acquired  most  harmful  ideas, 
which  have  worked  upon  the  imagination  of 
the  laboring  masses  to  the  extent  of  bringing 
them  to  terrorism.  These  classes  have  their 
centers  of  instruction,  in  which  they  are 
taught  nothing  but  antagonism  to  all  the 
bases  of  the  social  edifice ;  they  have  their 
newspapers  and  ultraradical  reviews ;  and 
they  read  with  the  utmost  relish  translations 
of  all  the  anarchistic  literature  of  Russia, 
France,  and  Italy,  making  of  these  baneful 
doctrines  the  catechism  of  their  lives.*  Face 
to  face  with  these  elements  of  destruction  is 
the  class  of  selfish  and  utilitarian  employers, 
whose  conduct  in  regard  to  the  workmen  is 
not  very  likely  to  re-establish  social  peace. 

A  socialist  review  entitled  La  Ciencia 
Social  described  in  1895  the  social  conditions 
of  Barcelona  in  such  correct  terms  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  translate  the  passage. 
It  shows  the  causes  of  the  events  which  have 
just  taken  place  in  the  capital  of  Catalonia. 

Gold  is  king;  private  speculation  bases  its 
calculations  upon  the  general  woe.  Even,'where 
we  see  each  class  interested  in  the  misfortune 
of  the  other  classes;  and  individual  interests 
opposed  to  collective  interests ;  the  lawyer  de- 
sires the  disruption  of  families  and  a  plenitude 
of  lawsuits ;  the  doctor  desires  for  his  fellow- 
citizens  fevers,  wounds,  and  maladies  of  every 
kind  :  the  soldier  desires  a  war  which  may  kill 
half  the  army  so  that  he  may  become  a  general; 
the  priest  hopes  that  the  dead  may  abound, — the 
"  good  "  dead,  those  who  leave  fat  legacies  and 
order  luxurious  interments.  ,  .  .  In  everj'- 
thing  and  everywhere  rivalry  and  competition 
are  sources  of  defamation.  .  .  .  We  call 
ourselves  equals  before  a  law  which  protects 
the  rich  man  and  abandons  the  poor  man  to 
the  extent  of  making  the  latter  the  necessary 
enemy  of  the  former ;  for  the  triumph  of  good- 
will is  not  possible  in  a  society  in  which,  out 
of  every  twenty  persons,  nineteen  possess  a 
right  to  the  common  burial-ground. 

If  all  this  is  so, — if  the  rich  man  takes  no 
account  of  the  lot  of  the  poor  man ;  if  the 
latter  sees  in  his  employer  his  eternal  op- 
pressor,— there  must  of  necessity  be  a  stifled 

*  To  the  "  E-scuda  Moderna  "  belonged  Professor 
Morr.Hl  ;  from  its  doors  h''  went  out  to  throw  the 
bomb  in  the  path  of  the  sovereigns  in  May,  1000. 


and  latent  war,  which  will  break  out  in  un- 
curbed disturbances  at  the  first  opportunity. 
This  opportunity  presented  itself  when  the 
city  became  defenseless  because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  the  regiments  of  its  garrison 
to  Melilla.  If  the  movement  had  been  well 
organized  it  would  have  been  able  to  resist 
the  government,  for  the  Republicans  possess 
sufficient  numbers.  But  no  one  can  manage 
fanatic  masses,  and  the  chimerical  attempt 
failed.  Its  failure,  however,  cannot  blind 
us  to  the  deep-seated  causes  of  our  social 
evils,  which  in  Catalonia  possess  a  peculiar 
character.  With  the  rebirth  of  sectionalism 
in  Catalonia  has  awakened  a  certain  hatred 
for  the  central  section  of  the  country,  which 
the  Catalans  consider  to  be  of  absolutist 
tendencies  and  to  be  the  cause  of  all  misfor- 
tunes which  may  befall  the  provinces.  This 
movement  has  been  worked  up  little  by  little 
by  all  methods  of  social  influence ;  the  press, 
literature,"  even  the  fine  arts  present  in 
Catalonia  a  peculiar  aspect  not  to  be  found 
in  other  parts  of  Spain,  and  which  has  given 
the  attempted  revolution  a  sectional  charac- 
ter. 

The  doctrines  diffused  among  the  masses 
have  an  essentially  anti-clerical  tinge.  There- 
fore, when  the  riots  broke  out  in  the  streets, 
the  first  attack  of  the  mob  was  directed 
against  the  religious  orders.  Immediately 
after  their  expulsion  from  France  the  monks 
came  in  great  numbers  to  settle  throughout 
Catalonia;  moreover,  they  not  only  possess 
novitiates,  but  also,  inasmuch  as  they  en- 
deavor to  procure  resources  by  teaching,  have 
built  schools  in  the  richest  cities  of  Cata- 
lonia. Their  splendid  buildings  and  the 
stories  which  circulate  among  the  people 
about  the  immense  riches  of  the  friars  make 
them  the  target  of  any  and  all  attacks,  so 
that  they  were  the  first  victims  of  the  riots. 

The  government,  although  it  has  stifled 
the  insurrectional  movement,  must  not  for- 
get that  these  events  indicate  causes  which 
lie  deeper  and  which  are  not  to  be  cured  by 
gunshots  but  by  a  careful  study  of  the  needs 
of  the  people.  Only  thus  Avill  end  the  ever- 
present  divorce  between  the  governing  and 
the  governed ;  only  thus  will  the  people,  hav- 
ing learned  to  trust  those  who  direct  their 
destinies,  attain  to  days  of  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

t  Ouimer.'i.    a   well-known    Catalan    dramatist,    has 
made  a  splendid  study  of  the  social  customs  of  Cata 
Ionia  in  •'Terra  Baixa."     This  book  has  been  called 
one  of  the  emblems  of  the  sectlonalist  cause. 


HAWAIIAN   PROBLEMS  OP^  TO-DAY 

BY    FOKBKS    LINDSAY. 

(Author  of   "  America's    Insular   Possessions.") 


"LJAWAII  knocked  insistently  at  our  iloor 
for  many  years  before  the  exi<:;encies 
of  war  induced  us  to  open  it  with  sudden 
alacrity.  More  than  a  decade  has  elapsed 
since  the  Territory  was  admitted  to  our  fed- 
eration of  commonwealths,  and  yet  our  peo- 
ple in  general  know  little  about  the  internal 
affairs  of  Hawaii  and  have  no  adequate  idea 
of  its  value.  The  present  labor  difficulties 
will  serve  at  least  one  good  end  by  attract- 
ing attention  to  this  outlying  section  of  our 
country. 

The  Hawaiian  archipelago  lies  in  the  di- 
rect route  from  our  western  ports  to  the 
Philippines,  Australia,  and  the  continent  of 
Asia.  A  straight  line  drawn  from  Cape  San 
Lucas,  the  southernmost  point  of  the  United 
States,  to  Manila,  its  most  distant  posses- 
sion, would  pass  through  the  island  of  Ha- 
waii. Honolulu  is  the  only  possible  coaling 
and  supply  depot  for  vessels  journeying  be- 
tween Japan  and  America. 

The   value   of   the  group   of   Islands   as   a 


military  base  was  strikingly  illustrated  dur- 
ing our  war  with  Spain,  and  authorities  have 
frequently  declared  that  Pearl  Harbor  is 
capable  of-  conversion  into  the  finest  naval 
station  in  the  world.  To  the  geographical 
position  which  creates  these  commercial  and 
strategical  advantages  the  Territory  adds 
such  superior  conditions  of  climate  and  soil 
as  to  insure  its  perpetual  prosperity,  provided 
political  and  labor  complications  do  not  act 
as  a  brake  to  its  progress. 

In  the  matter  of  area  the  Hawaiian  group 
is  one-sixth  larger  than  Porto  Rico,  but  the 
population  of  the  latter  island  is  seven  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  Territory'.  At  the 
time  of  his  discovery  of  the  islands  Captain 
Cook  estimated  the  number  of  their  inhab- 
itants at  400,000.  Since  then  they  have  de- 
creased rapidly,  owing  to  the  introduction  by 
the  whites  of  epidemic  diseases,  such  as  small- 
pox and  measles,  until  in  1 875  the  popula- 
tion had  fallen  below  60,000.  Although  im- 
migration  produced    a    reaction,   the   decline 


MAP    OF    THE    HAWAIIAN    ISLANDS. 
(There  are  a  few  minor  islands,  mostly  uninhabited.) 
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among  the  natives  continued  with  a  grad- 
ually decreasing  rate  of  progression.  To-day 
the  aboriginal  element  remains  practically 
stationary,  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  de- 
tachments occasioned  by  marriages  with  for- 
eign races. 

ASIATIC    ELEMENTS    IX    THE    POPULATION. 

The  first  trade  relations  of  Hawaii  were 
with  China,  to  which  country  it  made  large 
shipments  of  sandalwood.  Early  in  the  nine- 
teenth centur\-  Chinese  began  to  settle  in  the 
islands,  and  to  one  of  these  newcomers  is  said 
to  be  due  the  credit  of  first  having  manufac- 
tured sugar  from  cane  grown  in  Hawaii. 
The  cultivation  and  reduction  of  sugar  cane 
became  an  industry  of  importance  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  took  the 
place  of  the  whale  trade,  which  began  to  de- 
cline at  that  period.  It  was  soon  apparent 
that  dependence  could  not  be  had  upon  native 
labor,  and  the  government  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Japan  guaranteeing  a  bonus  on 
ever}'  Japanese  man  or  woman  imported. 
The  planters  paid  from  $12  to  $15  a  month 
to  each  laborer  and  furnished  comfortable 
quarters,  fuel,  water,  and  medical  attend- 
ance free.  At  the  end  of  his  contract  term 
of  three  years  he  was  at  liberty  to  return  to 
his  native  land. 

Under  these  conditions  the  influx  of  Japa- 
nese becam.e  so  great  that  an  effort  was  made 


to  check  it  and  to  encourage  instead  im- 
migration from  China.  The  movement  had 
been  in  operation  but  a  -few  years  when  it 
was  brought  to  an  abrupt  close  by  the  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii  and  its  subjection  to  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  law  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  meanwhile  efforts  had  been  made  to 
secure  labor  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
including  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  Italy,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and 
Porto  Rico,  besides  which  Americans,  Brit- 
ish, and  negroes  from  the  United  States  had 
come  in  small  numbers.  In  the  fifteen  years 
preceding  annexation  the  government  of 
Hawaii  expended  $1,500,000  and  the  plant- 
ers' association  an  equal  amount  in  the  pro- 
motion of  immigration,  but  with  the  amen- 
ability of  the  Territory  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  prohibiting  contract  labor  the 
movement  necessarily  ceased. 

As  a  result  of  these  measures  to  supply  the 
demand  for  labor  we  have  in  Hawaii  the 
most  extraordinary^  composition  of  popula- 
tion to  be  found  within  our  borders.  More 
than  half  the  people  of  the  islands  are  Asi- 
atics, professing  some  Oriental  religion,  and 
less  than  5  per  cent,  of  them  are  native 
Americans. 

The  school  census  of  igo8  gives  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Territory'  as  200,000,  while  in 
the  report  of  Governor  Frear  for  the  same 
year  it  is  estimated  at  170,000.     Probably  an 
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so: 


average  would  be  very  near  to  the  exact  fig- 
ures, and  the  following  statement  is  derived 
from  reliable  sources: 

Chinese    liO.OoO 

Japanese     T'l.dOO 

Koreans 5.000 


Orientals 1 00,000 

rortiipuese    I'T.oon 

Spanish   .{.ooo 

Porto    Kieans :;,.">(mi 

White  foreigners 32,500 

Ilawnilans,   ineludinK  half-breeds :{7.00ii 

Americans.   Hritish.   Cermans,   etc ll'.00:i 

\'arious   I'acitic  islanders 2.0'>)0 

Total l.S:5..">00 

In  explanation  of  the  foregoing  division 
it  must  be  stated  that  it  has  long  been  the 
custom  in  the  islands  to  classify  the  popula- 
tion according  to  descent.  Thus  the  third 
generation  of  an  English  family  remain  Brit- 
ish in  popular  conception.  Of  course,  all  the 
natives  and  a  large  number  of  the  Asiatics 
are  American  citizens. 

Although  immigration  from  Oriental  coun- 
tries has  practically  ceased,  the  number  of 
Asiatics  is  increasing  by  natural  process  at  a 
rate  greater  than  that  experienced  by  any 
other  race,  except  the  Portuguese.  Part 
Hawaiians  are  ever  becoming  more  numer- 
ous. They  spring,  as  a  rule,  from  unions 
of  native  women  with  whites  and  with  China- 
men. The  Portuguese  and  Japanese  seldom 
marry  outside  of  their  own  race.  1  he  results 
of  these  mixed  marriages  are  generally  good 
from  the  physical  point  of  view.  In  the 
course  of  time  part  Hawaiians  will  outnum- 
ber full  bloods  and  the  latter  will  ultimately 
disappear.  Small  additions  are  made  an- 
nually to  the  ranks  of  the  native-born  Ameri- 
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A    NATIVE    SPONGE-GATHERER. 

cans,  but  the  increase  in  their  numbers  is  not 
considerable.  Under  present  conditions 
Hawaii  is  not  a  promising  field  for  any  class 
of  our  countrymen.  Individual  capitalists, 
professional  men,  mechanics,  and  farmers  do 
find  good  openings,  but  they  are  the  excep- 
tions rather  than  the  rule. 
However,  the  resources  of 
the  country  are  by  no 
means  fully  developed 
and,  with  economic 
changes  that  are  in  pros- 
pect, the  Territory  should 
become  one  of  the  most 
attractive  places  to  the 
homeseeker. 

THE     SUGAR     PRODUCT. 

Hawaii  is  in  the  some- 
what precarious  situation 
of  having  all  her  eggs  in 
one  basket.  The  sugar 
industry'  is  practically  the 
sole  dependence  of  the  is- 
lands. The  entire  pop- 
ulation is  interested  in 
it.       Those  who  are  not 
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HAWAIIAN    SUGAR    CANE    IN    BLOOM. 


actually  engaged  in  the 
business  have  money  in- 
vested in  it  or  derive  their 
livelihood  from  sources 
that  are  contingent  upon 
it.  The  most  common 
form  of  speculation  among 
the  islanders  consists  in 
buying  and  selling  the 
stocks  of  the  various  sugar 
companies.  One-fourth 
of  the  population  is  ac- 
tually employed  on  the 
plantations  and  several 
thousands  more  in  closely 
allied  industries.  Good 
times  and  hard  are  meas- 
ured by  the  rise  and  fall 
in  the  price  of  sugar.  The 
aggregate  capital  em- 
ployed    in     the     industry 

amounts  to  $150,000,000.  The  value  of  the  consumed  and  the  average  yield  of  cane  was 
exports  from  the  Territory  during  last  year  25  tons  to  the  acre,  at  the  present  time  lOO 
was  $42,000,000,  of  which  95  per  cent,  rep-  pounds  of  cane  are  made  to  give  12  pounds 
resented  sugar.  of  sugar  and  the  average  yield  of  the  acre  is 

Of  late  years  the  cost  of  labor  has  risen,  40  tons.  But  in  the  consideration  of  these 
coincident  with  a  drop  in  the  price  of  the  figures  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
product,  and  the  business  is  at  present  in  a  Hawaiian  crop  takes  an  average  time  of 
far  from  prosperous  condition.  It  would,  in  twent)'  months  to  mature. 
fact,  have  been  ruined  ere  this  but  for  the 
enterprise  of  the  planters,  who  have  con- 
stantly offset  adverse  developments  by  im-  Sugar  cane  cannot  be  raised  in  Hawaii  on 
proved  methods  of  manufacture  and  more  capital  less  than  $100  per  acre,  and  some 
intense  cultivation.  Whereas  twenty  years  plantations  are  capitalized  at  six  times  that 
ago  the  average  yield  of  commercial  sugar  amount.  Each  of  the  islands  is  divided  into 
was  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  cane    two  distinct  climatic  zones.     On  the  eastern, 

or  windward,  side  of  each 
the  rainfall  is  copious. 
On  the  leeward  side  it  is 
not  suflF.cient  for  intensive 
agriculture.  The  best 
sugar  lands  are  on  the 
arid  sides  of  the  islands, 
where  the  application  of 
water  by  artificial  means 
is  necessary  to  successful 
cultivation.  There  are 
few  surface  streams  avail- 
able for  the  purpose,  as 
the  broken  and  porous 
character  of  the  lava  beds 
which  cover  the  islands 
tends  to  underground 
flow.  Therefore,  the 
greater  part  of  the  water 
used  is  secured  by  expen- 
sive processes,  such  as  tun- 
RAILROAD    ON    THE    EWA    SUGAR    PLANTATION.  n  e  1  i  n  g  ,     fluming,     and 
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pumpinp;.  The  average 
cost  of  irrigation  is  $140 
per  acre,  as  compared  with 
about  $35  in  our  Western 
States.  Another  heavy  ex- 
pense is  incurred  in  fertiliz- 
ing, which  averages  $4.65 
per  ton  of  sugar  produced 
or  $22.20  per  acre  under 
cultivation. 

The  industry  labors  un- 
der the  burden  of  heavy 
transportation  charges. 
The  United  States  laws  re- 
quire that  the  output  shall 
be  shipped  solely  in  Ameri- 
can bottoms.  The  planters 
have  never  been  able  to  se- 
cure sufficient  tonnage  to 
carry  their  entire  export 
round  Cape  Horn,  and  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  crop 
must  be  sent  to  our  Eastern  markets  by 
of  San  Francisco  and  a  transcontinental 
road  line. 

THE    LABOR    SUPPLY. 


way 

rail- 


The  proportion  of  labor  in  the  total  cost 
of  producing  Hawaiian  sugar  is  60  per  cent., 
and  any  considerable  increase  in  that  direc- 
tion would  destroy  the  profit  in  the  business. 
Low  wages  are  more  than  ever  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  industry,  and  the 
cane  fields  must  be  worked  by  aliens  if  they 
are  to  be  kept  in  cultivation  at  all.  The  in- 
digenous population  Is  not  equal  to  the  de- 
mand and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  meet 


ONE    OF    THE    EWA    PLANTATION    PUMPING    STATIONS 


SUGAR    MILL.    WAILUKU. 
(Part  of  the  Spreckels  estate.) 

it  in  any  appreciable  degree.  The  Kanaka 
has  a  distaste  for  agricultural  pursuits  and, 
despite  his  robust  appearance,  is  seldom  equal 
to  the  work  of  the  cane  fields.  The  Chi- 
nese, who  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
planters,  may  not  be  brought  into  the  coun- 
try'. There  is  no  desire  to  increase  the  num- 
bers of  the  Japanese.  The  Portuguese,  who 
have  proved  to  be  on  the  whole  the  most  sat- 
isfactory of  all  laborers  tested,  are  deterred 
by  the  expense  of  the  journey  from  going  to 
the  islands  on  their  own  initiative. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  supply  of 
labor  has  been  cut  off  and  the  sugar  indus- 
try is  already  beginning  to  sufi'er  for  lack  of  it. 
This  condition  has  been 
accelerated  by  the  deser- 
tions from  the  cane  fields. 
Comparatively  few  Portu- 
guese are  now  employed  on 
the  plantations.  With  their 
habits  of  thrift  and  their 
customary  practice  of  mak- 
ing every  member  of  the 
family  work,  most  of  them 
have  saved  enough  to  buy 
a  little  land  and  set  up  on 
their  own  account  as  farm- 
ers. In  the  same  way  the 
Chinese  have  mostly  aban- 
doned the  service  of  the 
planters  for  fields  of  inde- 
pendent effort  and  are  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  occu- 
pations. Many  have  be- 
come  mechanics   and   shop- 
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keepers,  but  the  majority  are  to  be  found  cul- 
tivating rice  and  taro  on  leased  lands.  Thus 
the  Japanese  have  virtually  a  monopoly  of 
the  labor  supply  of  the  staple  industry'  of  the 
country. 

The  Japanese  have  long  been  alive  to  the 
advantage  of  their  position  and  have  system- 
atically worked  to  strengthen  it  by  organiza- 
tion, periodical  strikes,  discouragement  of 
laborers  of  other  nationalities,  and  various 
other  means.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  Chi- 
nese, they  have  always  been  unruly  and  ag- 
gressive. In  former  strikes  they  have  created 
riots  and  would  on  more  than  one  occasion 
have  resorted  to  extreme  violence  but  for  the 
intervention  of  their  consul  with  threats  of 
deportation  and  severe  punishment.  A  few 
years  ago  they  sent  four  or  five  of  their  num- 
ber to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  methods  of  labor  unions. 
These  men,  who  are  now  their  leaders,  have 
adopted  a  shrewd  policy.  They  discounte- 
nance extreme  measures,  such  as  complete 
and  prolonged  strikes,  which  would  be  apt 
to  kill  the  bird  that  lays  the  golden  eggs,  but 
advocate  striking  at  frequent  intervals  and 
critical  periods,   by  which  means  they  hope 


to  gain  by  degrees  the  utmost  concessions  that 
the  business  can  be  made  to  afford. 

The  Territorial  government  recently  de- 
vised a  plan  that  will,  it  is  hoped,  create  for 
the  planters  an  avenue  of  escape  from  the 
threatened  domination  of  the  Japanese  field 
hands.  WTiilst  the  federal  statute  on  the  sub- 
ject prohibits  the  States  from  creating  special 
funds  or  accepting  contributions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  immigration,  it  is  believed 
that  the  proceeds  of  general  taxation  may  be 
applied  to  the  object  without  violation  of  the 
law.  Acting  on  this  idea  a  general  income 
tax  has  been  levied  and,  with  the  means  thus 
placed  at  his  command,  Mr.  A.  J.  Campbell, 
Treasurer  of  Hawaii,  is  now  in  southern 
Europe  recruiting  laborers.  It  is  designed 
first  to  supply  the  existing  deficiency,  then 
to  overcome  the  preponderance  of  Japanese, 
and  ultimately  to  gradually  supplant  them 
with  whites.  The  consummation,  if  ever  at- 
tained, must  be  the  work  of  many  years. 

HAWAIIAN    CITIZEXSHIP. 

With  all  its  gravity,  the  labor  situation  is 
not  fraught  with  such  great  menace  as  the 
political  outlook.     At  the  present  time  there 
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A    WAGON    ROAD,    SHOWING    THE    CHARACTER    OF    THE    ROADS    OVER    WHICH    THE    HOME- 
STEADER   CAN    BRING    HIS    PRODUCE    TO    MARKET. 


are  fewer  rhan  14,000  voters  in  the  Terri- 
tor\'.  Of  this  number  9000  are  Hawaiians, 
or  half-breeds,  and  2000  native  Americans. 
Only  a  few  hundred  are  Asiatics.  But  the 
composition  of  the  voting  population  of 
Hawaii  will  be  grealy  changed  as  the  younger 
generation  reaches  manhood.  In  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  future,  say  fifteen  years  hence,  as 
indicated  by  the  nationalities  of  the  children. 
Orientals  will  occupy  an   important  place. 

Of  the  25,000  children  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  Territory  24  per  cent,  are 
Japanese;  11  per  cent,  are  Chinese;  35  per 
cent.  Hawaiian  and  half-breeds;  19  per  cent. 
Portuguese,  and  less  than  5  per  cent,  native 
Americans.  In  the  Oriental,  Portuguese, 
and  native  classes  the  increase  is  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  i  5  per  cent. ;  in  the  American 
and  Teutonic  classes  at  little  more  than  i  per 
cent.  The  laws  of  the  Territory  require  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen 
years  to  attend  some  school.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Hawaii  was 
years  ago  confronted  with  the  problem  which 
has  lately  exercised  the  school  authorities  of 
California.  It  was  solved  by  rigidly  exclud- 
in'r  Asiatics  of  sixteen  vears  and  over  from 


the  grade  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
effort  is  made  to  secure  the  regular  attend- 
ance of  the  children  of  Oriental  races  who 
are  probable  future  voters  and  to  educate 
them  to  American  ideas  and  principles. 

The  organic  law  of  the  Territory  confers 
practically  univer5al  suffrage,  there  being  no 
restriction  on  even  the  lepers  of  the  Molokai 
settlement.  Ability  to  understand  English 
is  not  necessary  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  voter, 
although  that  is  the  only  language  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  and  compulsory  education 
has  been  in  force  throughout  the  country 
since  1850.  All  male  children,  therefore, 
born  in  the  Territory'  since  June  14,  1900, 
will  be  entitled  to  vote  upon  coming  of  age. 

The  change  in  the  proportionate  strength 
among  the  different  classes  of  voters  will 
leave  the  Hawaiians  in  their  present  position 
of  numerical  preponderance,  but  it  will  bring 
the  Orientals  into  almost  equal  standing. 
The  natives  have  little  initiative  or  independ- 
ence in  their  make-up.  Politically  they  will 
be  plastic  material  and  are  almost  as  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  the  Asiatics  as  by  the 
whites.  The  Chinese  bid  fair  to  make  in- 
telligent and  useful  citizens.     Many  of  this 
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BANANAS    AS    GROWN    IN    THE   BACKYARDS    OF    THE 
HOMES   AND  RAISED  ON    SMALL  PLANTATIONS. 

race  are  well-to-do,  have  adopted  our  cus- 
toms and  manner  of  living,  and  are  bringing 
their  children  up  to  become  Americans  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  School-teachers 
throughout  the  islands  agree  that  the  Chinese 
children  and  those  of  Chinese-Hawaiian 
parentage  are  the  brightest  and  most  promis- 
ing in  their  charge.  Business  men  find  Chi- 
nese youths  the  best  available  for  filling  posi- 
tions demanding  exceptiontil  honesty  and  in- 
telligence. The  Portuguese  are  equally 
likely  to  develop  into  desirable  citizens  and 
intelligent  voters.  The  menace  of  the  future 
lies  in  the  prospective  political  power  of  the 
Japanese. 

HOW   MAY   HAWAII    BE   AMERICANIZED? 

The  undesirable  conditions  of  population, 
political  prospect,  and  labor  in  Hawaii  have 


led  the  federal  Government  to  the  considera- 
tion of  measures  for  the  Americanization  of 
the  Territory.  The  most  effective,  if  not  the 
only  feasible  means  available  would  seem  to 
be  the  reclamation  of  certain  portions  of  the 
extremely  rich  lands  of  the  islands  and  their 
conversion  into  homesteads  which  farmers 
from  the  mainland  may  settle  upon.  It  is 
estimated  that  100,000  acres,  now  practically 
useless,  can  by  irrigation  be  rendered  highly 
productive.  This  would  furnish  5000  fcrm? 
having  an  average  size  of  20  acres.  Such  a 
holding,  under  the  conditions  of  soil  and  c-ri- 
mate  prevailing  in  Hawaii,  would  suffice  to 
support  a  family  in  comfort.  The  occu- 
pancy of  the  entire  area,  when  so  subdivided, 
would  create  an  addition  of  20.000  to  the 
population,  including  5000  property-owning 
voters.  If  the  project  is  carried  to  success 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  finding  fer- 
tile public  land  for  the  extension  of  the  move- 
ment. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  everj'^  effort  in 
the  past  to  establish  agricultural  settlements 
of  Americans  has  failed,  but  the  experiment 
has  never  been  made  on  the  basis  of  actual 
ownership  and  home-making.  The  causes 
that  operated  against  former  ventures  of  this 
description  can  be  minimized  in  the  govern- 
ment enterprise  or  entirely  eliminated  from 
it.  American  pioneers  of  the  kind  who  are 
developing  the  arid  regions  of  the  West  with 
such  marvelous  rapidit}'^  would  find  an  at- 
tractive field  in  Hawaii.  The  natural  condi- 
tions are  distinctly  favorable  to  the  success 
of  the  small  cultivator.  A  variety  of  agri- 
cultural products  can  be  raised  for  which 
profitable  markets  are  open.  Among  the 
advantages  are  a  fine  climate,  excellent  edu- 
cational facilities,  and  a  government  which  is 
disposed  to  further  the  interests  of  settlers 
in  every  possible  manner.  The  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  are  those  experienced  by 
every  new  community  and  not  unlike  those 
constantly  met  and  overcome  by  the  home- 
steaders on  the  reclamation  projects  of  our 
Western  States. 


ONICNS    ON    DRAINED    MUCK    LAND.    NEW    YORK. 
(Grass  and  grain  soil  in  the  background.) 


MAKING  BETTER  USE  OF  OUR  SOILS. 

BY   HUGH   HAMMOND    BENNETT. 

(United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


VVT^ILL  the  soils  fail  to  produce  food  and 
clothing  for  our  rapidly  increasing 
population?  Have  we  been  so  extravagantly 
wasteful  in  the  use  of  our  soils?  Has  not 
the  real  development  of  our  lands  just  be- 
gun? Have  we  not  just  turned  the  virgin 
soil?  Let  us  take  an  account  of  stock, — look 
into  the  possibilities  of  our  greatest  national 
asset,  the  soil,  which  for  all  time  to  come  is 
to  be  the  basis  of  human  welfare.  If  our 
fields  are  being  abused  to  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion, let  us  remove  the  cause ;  if  the 
yields  are  too  low,  let  us  seek  the  remedy, 
for  we  all  concede  it  to  be  the  moral  obli;j;a- 
tion  of  a  progressive  nation  to  guard  care- 
fully all  those  sources  of  man's  welfare  as 
the  rightful  heritage  of  posterity.  Any 
thought  of  the  future  of  the  nation  suggests 
the  absolute  necessity  not  simply  of  conserv- 
ing the  soil,  but  of  increasing  its  power  to 
produce  beyond  past  and  present  averages. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  most  reliable 
and  recent  investigations  and  information, 
our  land,  handled  in  accordance  witli  certain 
natural  laws  that  determine  its  proper  utili- 
zation, will  not  only  furnish  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  an  immensely  greater  population  for 
ages,  but  will  supply  fuel  and  light  and 
power  when  coal  and  petroleum  shall  have 
been  exhausted.  But  we  must  look  to  better 
methods   of   soil   usage,    for    the    alternative 


of  bringing  under  cultivation  unused  and 
abandoned  lands  and  lands  reclaimable  from 
arid  or  swampy  conditions,  although  add- 
ing a  vast  total  to  our  cultivable  fields,  will 
not  always  suffice  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand. Already  many  sections  of  congested 
population  are  calling  upon  outside  sources 
for  food  and  many  of  the  large  cities  at  times 
actually  suffer  from  vegetable  famine.  Such 
shortages  are  due  to  more  or  less  local  and 
abnormal  conditions,  but  might  become  gen- 
eral and  permanent  unless  wise  foresight 
should  make  provision  for  the  feeding  of  our 
rapidly  increasing  population. 

The  producing  possibility  of  our  cultivable 
lands  becomes  almost  inconceivable  to  the 
mind  when  we  consider  that  only  a  sm.all 
proportion  of  the  land  nominally  in  farms 
is  actually  vmder  cultivation  and  that  our 
acreage  yields  are  ridiculously  low  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  highly  developed  agri- 
cultural countries  like  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  notwithstanding  that  our  soils  are 
naturally  as  productive. 

At  the  average  rate  of  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  (which  is  much  less  than  the 
averaee  yield  of  either  Germany  or  England ) , 
the  State  of  Illinois,  with  a  few  Indiana 
counties  thrown  in  for  good  measure,  culti- 
vated exclusively  to  wheat  would  produce  an- 
nually more  of  this  product  than  does  the  en- 
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tire  country.  If  Ohio  and  Iowa's  76,784 
square  miles  of  improved  land  (Census, 
1900),  with  a  17,558-square-mile-strip  of 
Kansas,  should  be  planted  in  corn,  there 
would  be  harvested,  with  an  acreage  yield 
of  fifty  bushels,  3,022,144,000  bushels,  an 
amount  practically  equal  to  the  total  1906 
corn  crop  of  ihe  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico. 

With  the  10,615,644  acres  of  Georgia's 
improved  land  producing  a  bale  of  cotton  per 
acre,  the  yield  would  amount  to  nearly  as 
much  as  the  total  annual  cotton  crop  of  the 
country  ;  and  yet  a  large  part  of  the  15,776,- 
413  acres  of  so-called  "  unimproved  farm 
land  "  in  Georgia  can  be  made  to  produce  as 
well  as  the  best  land  in  the  State,  with  still 
a  balance  of  11,191,943  acres  of  unclassified 
land,  of  which  a  portion  only  is  irreclaimable 
to  agriculture. 

MUCH    1.AXD    TEMPORARILY    BUT    NOT    PER- 
MAXENTLY  IMPAIRED. 

The  total  acreage  of  the  United  States 
in  farms  as  given  by  the  Twelfth  Census  was 
838,591,774  acres,  of  which  49.4  per  cent, 
was  classed  as  improved  farm  land.  The 
large  proportion  of  "  unimproved  farm 
land,"  including  that  not  under  the  plow, 
simply  affords  a  partial  measure  of  the  vast 
field  for  agricultural  development,  for  it  by 
no  means  stands  for  that  much  waste  land, 
since  the  greater  part  is  arable  and  needs 
only  intelligent  treatment  to  be  made  first- 
class  farm  land.  Aside  from  the  large  total 
of  unused  arable  and  reclaimable  lands  in- 
cluded in  the  1.064,869,986  acres  of  the 
unclassified  portion  of  continental  United 
States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  the  rehabilitation 
of  a  very  large  area  of  the  so-called  "  worn- 
out  lands  "  of  the  country  rests  simply  in 
the  application  of  modern  ideas  of  soil  man- 
agement. 

It  is  true  that  a  considerable  total  area 
has  been  ruined  temporarily  or  seriously  in- 
jured for  strictly  agricultural  purposes  by 
erosion,  as  the  result  of  deforestation,  steep- 
hillside  cultivation,  or  failure  to  provide 
against  surface  wash ;  but  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find,  purely  as  the  result  of 
cropping,  any  soil  so  thoroughly  worn  out 
that  the  Avord  "  exhausted,"  in  its  literal 
sense,  may  be  applied  to  it,  and  the  term  has 
no  place  in  the  language  of  the  up-to-date 
farmer.  There  is  much  land  that  has  de- 
teriorated under  abuse  to  a  point  where  fur- 
ther cultivation  in  accordance  with  past 
methods  is  unprofitable ;  some  fields  are  in  a 


bad  state  of  repair,  but  few  are  in  an  ir- 
remediable condition.  The  hardest  used 
soils  of  eastern  and  middle  Virginia,  even 
those  of  the  old  "  glebe  farms  "  which  have 
been  under  cultivation  almost  continuously 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  rapid  improvement  under  good 
methods  of  treatment  wherever  the  hand  of 
the  hustling  farmer  strikes. 

That  the  old-style  methods  have  impaired 
the  producing  power  of  much  land  by  re- 
ducing it  to  a  condition  unfavorable  to 
healthy  plant  development,  without  neces- 
sarily having  caused  material  change  of  the 
inherent  fertility,  is  shown  by  the  increased 
yields  secured  immediately  by  better  cultiva- 
tion without  addition  of  fertilizers.  It  has 
been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the 
acreage  yields  of  wheat  on  the  highly  pro- 
ductive prairie  soils  of  southern  Minnesota, 
which  in  some  instances  have  been  reduced 
to  a  point  of  unprofitableness  by  continuous 
wheat-growing,  can  be  increased  materially 
simply  by  growing  a  crop  of  corn ;  and  that 
the  yield  can  be  further  increased  by  a  ro- 
tation including  wheat,  corn,  and  clover.  To 
express  it  differently,  the  so-called  "  wheated 
out  land  "  simply  needs  q  change:  it  may  be 
the  correction  of  an  unsanitar}-  condition, 
brought  about  by  more  thorough  cultivation 
to  aerate  the  soil ;  it  may  be  the  destruction 
of  noxious  weeds  by  inter-tillage  cultivation ; 
it  may  be  the  replenishment  of  healthful  or- 
ganic matter  by  growing  clover ;  or  it  may 
be  the  combined  effect  of  all  these  together 
with  other  results  secured  by  a  change  of 
crops ;  anyhow,  the  old  way  of  growing 
wheat  continuously  will  not  answer. 

METHODS    OF    FARMIXG    IMPROVING. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  agriculture 
has  declined  in  some  sections  and  farms  have 
been  abandoned  in  others,  when  the  country 
is  considered  as  a  whole  the  methods  of  farm- 
ing are  seen  to  be  gradually  and  persistently 
improA'ing.  "  In  i8go  the  8,565.000  people 
engaged  in  agriculture  in  this  country  pro- 
duced a  total  of  $2,466,000,000,  or  an  aver- 
age of  $287  per  capita.  In  1907  the  11,991,- 
000  engaged  in  agriculture  produced  a  total 
of  $7,412,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $618 
per  capita.  During  that  period  the  number 
of  people  engaged  in  agriculture  increased  by 
40  per  cent.,  while  the  value  of  farm  prod- 
ucts increased  by  200  per  cent.,  and  the  value 
of  all  farm  property  increased  by  89  per 
cent."  This  increase  in  the  value  of  farm 
products,    so    disproportionate    both    to    in- 
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crease  in  the  number  of  individuals  enj;;aged 
in  agriculture  and  to  higlicr  prices  received 
for  agricultural  products,  bears  convincing 
testimony  to  an  improvement  in  farm 
methods. 

The  boll  weevil  scourge  scattered  conster- 
nation among  Texas  cotton  planters,  and 
many  sold  their  farms  at  ridiculous  prices  to 
seek  new  homes;  but  the  more  resolute,  en- 
couraged by  the  National  and  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  remained  and  fought 
out  the  battle.  1  he  pest  proved  to  be  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise, — the  means  of  urging  the 
farmers  to  find  out  that  their  lands  were 
suited  to  other  crops  than  cotton  and  corn 
and  that  their  methods  needed  improvement. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF   SOIL   ADAPTATION. 

There  is  yet  vast  room  for  betterment, 
both  in  the  further  distribution  of  present 
scientific  knowledge  among  farmers  and  in 
the  working  out  of  innumerable  unsolved 
farm  problems.  One  of  the  most  important 
problems,  and  one  that  has  received  far  too 
little  attention,  is  that  of  soil  adaptation, — 
the  very  basic  principle  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture. In  the  past  too  often  have  we  treated 
all  soils  alike,  fertilizing  and  cultivating 
them  in  the  same  way  and  growing  indiscrim- 
inately any  kind  of  crop  on  all  kinds  of  soils. 
We  have  taken  no  cognizance  of  those  dif- 
ferences which  make  one  kind  of  land  suited 
to  some  particular  crop  ;  nor  have  we  adapted 
our  methods  of  culture  and  fertilization  to 
different  types  of  soil. 

Light  sandy  soils  produce  better  and  ear- 
lier vegetables  than  do  heavy  clay  soils;  the 
intermediate  loam  types  are  better  suited  to 
general  farm  crops  like  cotton,  corn,  and 
wheat,  while  clays  and  clay  loams  are  best 
adapted  to  grass  and  forage  crops.  But  the 
average  farmer  little  heeds  such  matters, 
often  depending  upon  season,  fertilizer,  or 
good  luck  to  overbalance  any  mistake  aris- 
ing from  his  own  shortsightedness.  He  too 
often  knows  nothing  of  the  character  of 
the  soil  below  the  furrow  slice,  although 
land  underlain  by  a  stiff  clay  may  be  suited 
to  an  entirely  different  crop  or  method  of 
cultivation  from  a  soil  resting  on  a  sand 
bed. 

The  utilization  of  the  lands  of  the  nation 
in  exact  accordance  with  those  laws  of  plant 
adaptation  which  are  determined  by  soil  en- 
vironment opens  a  field  of  almost  unlimited 
opportunities  for  advancement  in  agriculture, 
— a  field  that  until  comparatively  recent 
years  has  been  given  only  slight  recognition 


ANALYZING     SOIL    FOR     ALKALI,     VENTURA     COUNTY, 
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by  the  students  of  agriculture.  It  is  higli 
time  to  lay  aside  those  hit-or-miss  methods 
which,  though  they  may  have  been  good 
enough  for  our  forefathers  with  an  abun- 
dance of  productive  virgin  land,  cannot  be 
employed   by  our  modern  agriculturist. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  SOIL  EXPERT. 

It  was  with  the  primary  purpose  of  cor- 
recting this  old-style,  chance  farming  that 
the  Bureau  of  Soils,  of  the  national  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  some  ten  years  ago  be- 
gan to  make  a  survey  of  the  agricultural 
lands  of  the  United  States,  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  locate  and  map  every  distinct  and 
different  area  of  soil  in  the  country  and  to 
point  out  the  exact  crop  adaptation  and  value 
of  every  soil  type.  In  one  senre  this  work 
amounts  to  an  inventory  of  our  arable  lands, 
taken  in  order  to  show  what  we  have  in  stock 
and  what  profits  have  been  derived  there- 
from. Already  about  100,000,000  acres 
have  been  mapped.  Surveys  have  been  made 
in  nearly  every  State,  and  there  have  been 
studied  over  700  distinct  types  of  soil,  each 
one  differing  from  the  other  to  such  a  degree 
that  no  two  are  either  equally  suited  to  the 
production  of  the  same  crops  or  are  equally 
affected  by  the  same  cultural  method. 

The  soil  mapping  is  done  by  men  who  have 
had  training  at  the  best  colleges  and  univer- 
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sities,  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  details 
of  practical  farming,  as  well  as  with  the 
sciences  of  chemistry,  geology^  meteorology', 
and  civil  engineering.  Incidentally  these 
experts  must  be  hardy  fellows,  capable  of 
handling  any  emergency  from  the  fording  of 
unfamiliar  swollen  streams  or  traversing 
marshes  and  swamps  to  the  doctoring  of  a 
sick  horse  upon  the  desert.  The  men  who, 
last  summer,  made  a  reconnoissance  soil  sur- 
vey of  that  portion  of  North  Dakota  to  the 
west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  camped 
out  on  the  plains  for  weeks,  sleeping  in  the 
open  or  in  sleeping  bags,  often  a  hundred 
miles  from  their  working  base. 

In  the  survey  of  an  area  (usually  a  coun- 
ts'), the  expert  makes  such  frequent  examina- 
tions of  the  soils  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  as 
will  enable  him  with  the  aid  of  a  surveying 
outfit  to  delineate  on  a  map,  in  different  colors, 
each  distinct  type  of  soil.  He  will  encounter 
not  simply  sand,  sandy  loam,  silt  loam,  clay 
loam,  clay,  and  the  various  classes  of  soils 
based  upon  relative  content  of  sand,  fine  sand, 
silt,  clay,  etc. ;  but  he  will  encounter  black 
sagds  and  gray  sands,  red  clays,  black  clays, 
and  white  clays,  productive  sandy  loams  and 
sandy  loams  too  highly  impregnated  with 
alkali  salts  for  the  abidance  of  plant  life; 
overflowed  silt  loams  and  well-drained  up- 
land silt  loams;  rough  stony  land  unsuited 
to  other  than  forestry'  purposes ;  broken  lands 
adapted  only  to  grazing,  and  "  bad  lands  " 
without  agricultural  value. 


Samples  of  each  type  of  soil  are  forwarded 
to  the  laboratories  in  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  the  field  man's  observa- 
tions and  for  supplying  such  additional  infor- 
mation upon  the  character  of  the  soil  as  may 
be  derived  from  analytic  examinations.  In 
the  alkali  regions  of  the  West  where,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  soil  maps,  alkali  and 
water-table  maps  are  made,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  expert  to  determine  by  chemical  anal3-sis 
on  the  spot,  the  percentages  of  the  various 
alkali  salts  injurious  to  vegetation  and  to  as- 
certain the  depth  to  the  underground  water 
level  by  boring. 

Each  soil  is  named  and  shown  on  the  maps 
in  a  distinct  color,  so  that  any  one  may  de- 
termine the  character  and  crop  value  of  a 
tract  of  land  at  any  location  by  a  glance  at 
the  map.  Accompanying  the  map  in  pam- 
phlet form  is  a  report  which  sets  forth  the 
specific  crop  adaptations  and  correct  cultural 
method  for  each  soil.  These  pamphlets  are 
distributed  free  to  the  farmers  of  the  area 
surveyed  and  to  outside  persons  interested 
in  settling  or  buying  land  within  the  limits 
of  the  area. 

VARIETY  IX  SOILS   AND  SOIL  ADAPTATIONS. 

The  Orangeburg  group  of  soils,  including 
all  those  grayish-brown  soils  having  red  sandy 
clay  subsoils,  which  occur  in  large  bodies 
throughout  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coastal 
Plain  regions  of  the  South,  are  the  best  up- 
land soils  for  short  staple  cotton,  and  under 
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GLACIAL    REGION    TOBACCO    SOILS    IN    WISCONSIN. 


the  proper  climatic  environment  are  the  best 
peach  and  cigar-filler  tobacco  soils.  The 
Norfolk  group  of  soils,  which  comprises 
those  gray  lands  having  a  bright  yellow  sandy 
clay  subsoil,  are  the  best  trucking  lands  of 
the  entire  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast 
country.  The  black,  poorly  drained  Ports- 
mouth  soils   of   this   region,    though   unpro- 


ductive in  their  natural  state,  are  when 
drained  excellent  strawberry,  cabbage,  and 
corn  soils ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
black  "  prairie  "  lands  of  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Texas,  derived  from  a  differ- 
ent geological  formation,  are  not  at  all  suited 
to  vegetables,  but  produce  splendid  crops  of 
alfalfa. 


UMESTONE    SOILS    IN    THE    RICHEST    AGRICULTURAL    COUNTY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES, 
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Here  in  one  geological  region  or  soil  prov-  western   Inter-Mountain  Region,  the  Rocky 

ince, — the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coastal   Plain  Mountains,  the  arid  Southwest,  volcanic-ash 

country, — are  four  series  of  soils  having  en-  sections,   wind-blown   sand   and    silt   regions, 

tirely  dil^^erent  crop  values.     In  each  of  these  and  extensive  alluvial  flood  plains, 
series  there  are  upwards  of  a  dozen  tvpes  of 

•1  U  ^-k      ■         i  .k        .U        ■  CLIMATIC    EFFECT. 

SOU,  each  type  dirrering  from  the  other  in  crop 

adaptation  and  value.  The  Norfolk  sand  is  a  Aside  from  knowing  the  absolute  effect  of 
fine  early  truck  soil  having  but  little  value  soil,  correct  soil  usage  requires  that  the 
for  grass,  while  the  Norfolk  silt  loam  is  an  grower  take  into  account  the  climatic  en- 
excellent  grass  soil  with  only  slight  value  vironment, — the  effect  of  latitude,  altitude, 
for  truck  crops.  etc.     Ths  soil,  for  example,  that  produces  a 

The    Norfolk    fine   sandy   loam   of   south-  high-grade   Sumatra  cigar  wrapper  in   Flor- 

west  Georgia  and  adjacent  Florida  territon,-  ida  and  southwest  Georgia  will  not  produce 

produces    a    type    of    cigar-wrapper    tobacco  this  type  nearly  as  well  in  eastern  North  Car- 

which    can    scarcely    be    distinguished    from  olina,  but  does  produce  an  excellent  quality 

the  imported   Sumatra  leaf,   and   this   is  the  of  the  "  bright  tobacco  "  used  in  the  manu- 

only  soil     found     there    that     does     produce  facture  of  cigarettes  and  granulated  smoking 

this  high-grade  wrapper  tobacco.     The  asso-  tobacco.      The    delicious    Albemarle    Pippin 

ciated  Orangeburg  fine  sandy  loam  of  that  apple   of   Virginia   succeeds   best   only  on   a 

section,    though  producing   a  cigar   wrapper  black  loam  soil  in  sheltered  mountain  coves 

of  inferior  quality,  makes  a  ver}-  fine  grade  between   looo  and  2000  feet  elevation.     In 

of  the  Cuban  cigar-filler  type,  excelled  only  the  lower  elevations  of  the  North  Carolina 

by  the  very  best  leaf  produced  on  the   best  fruit   belt   the   co\es   on    the    north   side    of 

lands  of  the  most  favored  tobacco  districts  of  mountain  slopes  are  best  suited  to  fruit,  while 

Cuba.      Sugar-cane  sirup   from   the   Norfolk  the  coves  with  southern  exposure  require  a 

fine  sandy  loam  of  this  section  has  a  delight-  higher  altitude  to  give  the  required  climatic 

ful  flavor,  and  possesses  the  bright  color  de-  environment.    Peaches  do  well  on  the  "  East- 

manded  by  the  trade,  while  that  made  from  ern  Shore  "  and  in  the  mountains  of  western 

cane  grown  on  adjoining  fields  of  Orange-  Maryland,  but  are  generally  unsuccessful  on 

burg  fine  sandy  loam  has  a  dark  color  and  the     intervening    Piedmont     Plateau    where 

inferior  flavor.  frosts  are  apt  to  kill  the  early  fruit  buds. 

Going   from   the   Atlantic   Coast   countrv 

,   ^      J.  ,  .    ,  „.    J  .     -  DIFFEREXT    VARIETIES    OF    THE     SAME    CROP 

mto   the   adjacent   higher   Piedmont   section, 

-J-         .,  J.   .  .  J  REQUIRE  DIFFERENT  SOILS. 

a  new  set  of  sou  conditions  is  encountered : 

instead  of  soils  made  up  of  materials  de-  Anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
posited  in  a  former  sea  which  covered  the  loss  to  American  farmers  through  lack  of 
Coastal  Plain,  we  find  here  soils  consisting  knowledge  in  regard  to  exact  adaptations 
of  the  residues  of  rock  decay.  The  hard  of  soils  to  crops  and  varieties  is  impossible, 
rocks  of  this  region  like  the  granites,  gneisses,  but  the  figures  would  no  doubt  be  startling, 
and  gabbros,  subjected  to  the  action  of  rain.  The  most  successful  farmer  of  the  future  will 
frost,  ice,  plants,  molds,  fungi,  etc.,  for  thou-  recognize  that  soils  are  not  only  unequally 
sands  of  years,  have  crumbled  down  in  place  suited  to  different  crops,  but  also  to  different 
and  finally  through  decomposition  processes  varieties  of  the  same  crop,  as  in  case  of  the 
give  rise  to  various  grades  of  "  red  "  and  cigar-wrapper  and  filler  types  of  tobacco. 
"  gray  "  soils  differing  widely  from  each  other  The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  in  testing 
and  from  the  Coastal  Plain  soils  in  their  re-  wheat  varieties  found  that  the  Turkey  Red 
lation  to  crop  production  and  requisite  cul-  with  a  four-year  average  of  38.6  bushels  per 
tural  methods.  acre  in  central  Illinois,  only  yielded  11.4 
So  on  through  all  the  great  land  divisions  bushels,  or  5.17  bushels  below  Fulcaster 
of  the  country  each  series  of  soils  and  the  wheat,  in  a  three-year  average  in  south- 
different  types  of  the  same  series  are  suited  ern  Illinois.  Now  there  is  little  differ- 
best  to  some  special  crop,  group  of  crops,  or  ence  in  the  climate  of  these  portions  of  the 
some  particular  kind  of  cultivation.  There  State,  but  there  afe  vast  differences  between 
are  the  many  soil  groups  and  soil  classes  of  the  well-drained  black  silt  loam  of  the  cen- 
the  Appalachian  ]\Iountain  and  Alleghany  tral  part  and  the  light-colored,  poorly  drained 
Plateau  regions,  the  limestone  valleys  and  up-  silt  loam  of  the  southern  part  of  Illinois, 
lands,  river  and  lake  terraces,  the  Western  The  farmer  of  southern  Illinois,  not  under- 
Prairie  Region,  the  Great  Basin,  the  North-  standing  the  differences  in  variety  adaptations 
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of  these  two  markedly  different  soils,  would 
be  losinji  money  at  the  rate  of  over  five  bush- 
els of  wheat  for  every  acre  cultivated  to  the 
Turkey  Red  variety. 

The  results  of  experimental  work  have 
shown  that  the  amount  of  lint  produced  by 
a  variety  of  cotton  originated  and  improved 
upon  a  particular  soil  is  not  infrequently  re- 
duced to  less  than  one-half  when  planted 
upon  a  distinctly  different  soil.  There  are 
countless  instances  similar  to  the  experience 
of  two  neighbor  farmers  who,  growing 
King's  improved  cotton  as  an  experiment, 
using  the  same  fertilizer  and  cultural  methods, 
got  entirely  different  results, — the  one  made 
better  yields,  while  the  other  lost  by  the 
change  to  the  new  variety.  The  loser  went 
back  to  his  old  cotton  without  suspecting 
or  even  attempting  to  learn  that  his  failure 
was  the  result  of  using  the  wrong  kind  of 
soil.  The  successful  farmer  planted  on  Cecil 
clay,  a  cold-natured  soil,  slow  to  bring  plants 
to  maturity;  hence  his  success  with  the  early 
maturing  King's  improved.  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton, a  native  of  the  southern  Atlantic  Coast, 
M-hen  grown  on  the  interior  upland  soils  rap- 
idly loses  its  identity  and  length  of  staple. 

MAXURIAL  REQUIREMENTS  VARY  WITH  SOIL. 

Of  the  $80,000,000  to  $100,000,000  an- 
nually spent  by  the  American  farmer  for  fer- 
tilizers, it  is  safe  to  conclude  a  good  propor- 
tion is  partially  or  entirely  wasted  through 
indiscriminate  use.    The  average  farmer  pro- 


ducing the  general  farm  crops  pays  little  at- 
tention to  the  individual  manurial  require- 
ments of  soils,  rarely  checking  upon  the  com- 
parative benefits  derived  from  varied  mix- 
tures on  different  types  of  land.  An  appli- 
cation of  potassium  sulphate,  though  highly 
beneficial  for  corn  grown  on  certain  black 
mucky  lands,  may  be  of  no  value  to  corn  on 
an  adjoining  field  of  gray  land,  yet  many 
farmers  noting  the  good  results  of  this  fertil- 
izer on  one  field  would  use  it  over  an  entire 
farm.  Ground  phosphate  rock  may  be  of 
much  benefit  to  certain  crops  on  one  type  of 
soil  and  of  no  value  on  another  type,  which 
perhaps  may  require  applications  of  the  acid- 
treated  rock  or  "  acid  phosphate."  One  soil 
may  need  a  phosphatic  fertilizer,  another  pot- 
ash, nitrogen,  or  lime,  and  still  another  a 
mixture  of  two  or  of  all  these  fertilizing 
materials. 

The  stiff,  black  bottom-land,  known  as 
Wabash  clay,  which  contains  but  little  lime, 
is  wonderfully  improved  by  the  addition  of 
lime.  There  is  in  Texas  another  alluvial 
soil,  a  chocolate-colored,  crumbly  clay,  called 
Miller  clay,  which  does  contain  considerable 
amounts  of  lime.  This  type,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  cotton  soils  in  the  world,  has  been 
shown  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  to  be  only 
mildlv  benefited  either  by  simple  liming  or 
by  addition  of  commercial  fertilizer,  but  is 
improved  materially  by  turning  under  green 
cowpeas. 

Innumerable  failures  unquestionably  have 
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resulted  from  unwise  and  indiscriminate  use 
of  chemical  fertilizers  which,  notwithstand- 
ing  that  they  have  their  proper  place  in  the 
growing  of  crops,  frequently  are  to  be  count- 
ed upon  merely  as  accessory  agencies  for  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  soil  pro- 
ductivity. Too  many  farmers  are  drifting 
along  in  a  half-hearted  way,  hoping  for  a 
turn  of  fortune  through  the  discovery  of 
some  magic  fertilizer,  or  through  the  revela- 
tion by  a  chemical  analysis  of  "  exactly  what 
fertilizer  the  land  needs."  Lately  an  agri- 
cultural writer  said,  in  effect:  "  Nowadays 
it  is  only  necessary  for  the  would-be  success- 
ful farmer  to  take  a  pinch  of  soil  here  and 
there  from  his  farm,  send  the  mixture  to  a 
chemist,  and  receive  in  reply  full  instruction 
as  to  the  kind  of  crops  to  grow  and  fertilizers 
to  use."  In  the  light  of  recent  knowledge 
such  teaching  is  harmful,  and  it  is  high  time 
for  the  American  farmer  to  know  that  with 
all  the  variety  in  soils  that  is  possible  on  a 
single  farm,  there  would  be  derived  by  carr\-- 
ing  out  the  above  instructions  about  as  much 
good  as  would  result  from  the  analysis  of  a 
mixture  of  apples,  pumpkins,  and  grapes  to 
determine  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
pumpkin. 


The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  recently 
published  the  following  statement  on  the 
subject  of  soil  analysis: 

Analyses  of  miscellaneous  samples  of  soil  col- 
lected by  unautliorized  and  untrained  persons, 
by  inaccurate  and  non-uniform  methods,  usually 
imperfectly  representing  even  a  definite  stratum 
from  a  single  field,  or  sometimes  a  mere  patch 
of  ground,  might  be  of  little  value  even  to  the 
owner  of  the  piece  of  land,  and  probably  of  no 
value  to  the  agriculture  of  a  State;  while  to  at- 
tempt to  do  such  work  would  only  delay  the 
progress  of  the  systematic  detail  soil  survey 
which  ...  is  being  made  to  cover  every 
type  of  soil  on  every  farm. 

In  order  to  bring  about  an  intelligent  use 
of  fertilizers,  according  to  the  present  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
determine  by  field  experiment  the  effect  -of 
the  different  fertilizing  elements  and  the 
amounts  it  is  advisable  to  apply  and  to  show 
the  farmers  how  to  make  use  of  these  results 
on  the  different  kinds  of  soil  they  may  have, 
these  having  been  located  on  the  soil  map. 

UXLIKE   CULTUR-AL    METHODS    FOR    UXLIKE 
SOILS. 

That  the  American  farmer  is  lacking  in 
systematized  knowledge  regarding  cultural 
methods  sis   evidenced   by  the   fact  that  one 
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great  school  of  agriculturists  unqualifiedly 
opposes  fall  plowing,  while  another  taking 
the  opposite  side  as  strongly  advocates  the 
practice  universally,  whereas  the  actual  mer- 
its or  demerits  of  fall  plowing  are  determined 
by  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  soil.  For 
instance,  there  is  no  better  way  to  put  a 
compact,  heavy  soil  into  excellent  condition 
of  tilth  than  to  plow  in  the  fall  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  upturned  stratum  to  the  beneficial 
action  of  winter  freezes.  The  silt  loams  of 
Eastern  Shore,  Maryland,  which  are  so  in- 
clined to  harden  that,  in  local  parlance,  "  the 
land  freezes  in  summer  and  in  winter,"  can 
be  greatly  improved  by  fall  plowing  and  by 
turning  under  coarse  vegetable  manure  to 
open  up  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
evidently  would  be  no  benefit  derived  from 
fall  plowing  a  deep,  loose  sandy  soil  except 
to  turn  under  needed  vegetable  matter;  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  naturally  an  open  soil 
not  in  need  of  aeration. 

EXPERIMENT    STATION    AND    FARMER. 

The  State  experiment  stations  are  doing 
excellent  work  along  the  line  of  improving 
methods  of  fertilization  and  cultivation,  plant 
breeding,  etc.,  upon  certain  types  of  soil,  but 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
a  State  may  embrace  a  hundred  or  more  dif- 


ferent kinds  of  soil,  the  question  arises:  How 
are  the  farmers  on  these  different  types  to 
take  advantage  of  the  experiment  station  re- 
sults? The  results  of  soil  experiments  are 
correctly  applicable  only  to  the  specific  soils 
upon  which  the  experiments  are  made.  Man- 
ifestly, then,  the  results  may  not  be  of  value  to 
any  particular  farmer  unless  he  is  located  on 
the  same  kind  of  soil  as  that  at  the  station 
upon  which  the  experiments  w^ere  conducted. 

It  would  be  of  no  special  advantage  to  a 
farmer  who  cultivates  deep  Norfolk  sand  to 
receive  a  bulletin  setting  forth  the  good  re- 
sults secured  from  a  particular  method  of  fer- 
tilizing and  plowing  a  stiff  clay  loam  for 
wheat,  because,  in  the  first  place,  wheat  can- 
not be  grown  profitably  on  Norfolk  sand,  and 
secondly,  the  fertilizer  or  character  of  plow- 
ing suited  to  a  stiff  clay  loam  is  not  at  all 
the  kind  that  a  loose  sandy  soil  requires. 

In  order  to  carry  out  any  experimental 
work  with  fertilizers,  crop  varieties,  crop  ro- 
tations, etc.,  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
greatest  number  of  farmers  throughout  a 
State,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  soils  of  the 
State  and  to  establish  experiment  stations  at 
different  locations  upon  those  grades  of  land 
shown  by  the  soil  map  to  be  the  important 
types  of  the  State.  By  ha\ing  a  soil  map, 
an  experiment  made  upon  a  red  clay  in  one 
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part  of  the  county  or  State  could  be  applied 
successfully  by  a  farmer  who  cultivates  the 
same  red  clay  in  another  part  of  the  county  or 
State.  The  North  Carolina  Experiment  Sta- 
tion is  establishing  sub-stations  throughout 
the  State  upon  the  more  important  soils  as 
determined  by  the  Government  soil  surveys 
in  order  to  secure  results  beneficial  not  to  one 
section,  but  to  the  whole  State. 

The  successful  methods  of  growing  dark 
export  tobacco,  wheat,  and  hay  as  worked 
out  by  the  experiment  farm  at  Appomattox, 
Va.,  where  1650  pounds  of  tobacco,  twenty- 
nine  bushels  of  wheat,  and  five  tons  of  field- 
cured  hay  were  secured  per  acre,  which  yields 
much  more  than  doubled  those  under  the  old- 
style  methods,  can  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  farmers  of  the  county  and  more 
correctly  applied  by  assistance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment soil  map  of  Appomattox  County, 
showing  the  location  of  the  soils  on  which  the 
experiments  were  made.  This  experimental 
work  would  be  of  still  more  value  to  the 
farmers  growing  dark  export  tobacco  if  there 
existed  a  soil  map  of  the  whole  region  pro- 
ducing that  type  of  leaf. 

SOIL  SURVEYS  AND   SPECIAL   CROPS. 

The  type  of  soil  on  which  tea  is  being 
grown  in  South  Carolina  has  been  mapped 
in  several  parts  of  the  South,  and  should 
tea  culture  prove  a  profitable  industry  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  locate  on 
a  map  all  the  soils  adapted  to  its  produc- 
tion. All  through  the  lower  part  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  are  large  areas  of  black 
land,  easily  reclaimable  from  present  poorly 
drained  conditions,  which  are  not  only  un- 
used to  any  exftnt  for  agricultural  purposes, 
but  are  an  actual  menace  to  the  health  of 
the  section  on  account  of  the  hordes  of  mos- 
quitoes they  breed. 

Soil  surveys  covering  cultivated  portions 
of  these  black  soils  already  have  shown  that 
when  drained  and  properly  managed  they  are 
specially  suited  to  the  production  of  straw- 
berries, cabbage,  onions,  and  celery ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  experiments  will  show  these 
same  lands  to  be  as  well  suited  to  the  culture 
of  upland  rice  as  are  the  flat  prairie  lands  of 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  At  a  sub-experi- 
ment station,  in  the  eastern  part  of  South 
Carolina,  it  has  been  shown  by  a  survey  of 
the  soils  that  typical  areas  of  these  unused 
black  lands  exist ;  therefore  any  valuable  re- 
sults accruing  from  experiments  there  can 
immediately  be  applied  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  these  lands. 


Some  years  ago  when  Sumatra  cigar-wrap- 
per leaf  was  being  grown  so  successfully  in 
Florida,  the  producers  claimed  that  outside 
of  a  restricted  area  in  one  county  the  soils 
were  unsuited  to  the  production  of  this  type 
of  tobacco.  It  was  shown  by  soil  surveys 
that  there  was,  outside  the  supposed  favored 
belt,  a  considerable  extent  of  the  same  soil ; 
and  since  the  completion  of  these  surveys  this 
industry  has  spread  over  several  counties  in 
Florida  and  Georgia.  The  1902  crop  of 
Florida  Sumatra  wrapper,  grown  on  3079 
acres,  amounted  to  1, 601,080  pounds,  valued 
at  $480,324;  the  1907  crop  from  7500  acres 
turned  out  6,937,500  pounds,  worth  $3,122,- 
000, — in  other  words,  as  the  result  of  the  soil 
surveys  the  tobacco  acreage  in  Florida  alone 
was  more  than  doubled  in  five  years ;  the  pro- 
duction was  multiplied  four  times  and  t*he 
value  six  and  a  half  times.  Investors  basing 
their  judgment  upon  the  Government  classi- 
fication of  the  soils  hastened  to  acquire  and 
develop  these  lands,  and  coincident  with  an  ex- 
tension of  the  tobacco  industry  values  jumped 
from  $8  to  $10  to  $75  or  $100  per  acre. 

•  The  deep  sandy  soils  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Coast  country,  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  considered  practically  worthless,  are  be- 
ing used  extensively  for  the  production  of 
early  vegetables.  A  vast  total  area  of  these 
truck  lands  has  been  mapped  and  their  value 
pointed  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  with  the 
result  that,  in  some  cases,  the  acreage  valua- 
tion has  risen  from  practically  nothing  to 
$100  or  more.  It  was  on  these  lands,  sup- 
posedly worthless,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  that  there  were  lately  established 
colonies  of  immigrants,  who  are  producing 
vegetables  with  great  success. 

The  story  of  disappointed  settlers  attracted 
to  new  and  untried  regions  b}'  unscrupulous 
land  agents  is  a  sad  one,  a  repetition  of  which 
should  be  avoided  by  extending  soil  surveys 
to  determine  the  actual  soil  resources,  possi- 
bilities, and  needs  of  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. With  the  assistance  of  soil  maps  and 
reports  already  available  a  mistake  in  the 
matter  of  selecting  cigar-wrapper  tobacco 
land  in  the  surveved  portions  of  Florida  and 
Georgia  would  be  absolutely  inexcusable  on 
the  part  of  any  one.  Advance  soil  surveys 
of  uncultivated  or  sparsely  settled  lands  such 
as  occur  in  the  ranching  sections  of  the  South- 
west and  the  flat,  cut-over  pine  lands  of  the 
Southern  States,  followed  by  experiment 
work,  would  do  away  with  much  costly  and 
haphazard   trial. 

The     reconnoissance     survey     of     western 
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North  Dakota  was  undertaken  last  year  to 
ascertain  the  soil  resources  and  aj^ricultural 
possibilities  of  this  sparsely  settled  region  for 
the  purpose  of  directinjj  intelligently  the 
agricultural  development  of  these  little  used 
lands.  There  were  mapped  a  large  area  of 
level  to  gently  rolling  land  admirably  adapted 
to  dry-farming,  a  considerable  area  too 
broken  for  farming  but  suitable  for  grazing 
purposes,  and  still  other  classes  of  land,  some 
of  which  is  too  rough  for  any  kind  of  agri- 
cultural usage. 

In  the  arid  regions  of  the  West,  where  the 
rainfall  is  too  little  to  leach  out  waer-soluble 
mineral  salts,  accumulations  of  alkali  in  the 
surface  soil  frequently  cause  serious  damage 
to  vegetation.  The  ordinary  cultivated  crops 
will  not  thrive  on  a  soil  containing  more  than 
I  per  cent,  of  the  milder  forms  of  alkali, 
while  in  case  of  the  deadly  "  black  alkali  " 
the  limit  of  endurance  is  only  0.05  per  cent. 
These  salts,  though  they  may  not  be  original- 
ly present  in  the  surface  soil,  often  are 
brought  up  by  a  rise  of  the  water  table  as 
a  result  of  over-irrigation  or  by  upward  capil- 
lary movement  of  the  soil  moisture.  On  ac- 
count of  the  presence  of  alkali  it  is  neces- 
sary in  many  sections  of  the  West  to  make, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  soil  map,  a  water 
table  map  and  an  alkali  map,  to  protect  the 
land  buyer  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  plan- 
ning irrigation  works. 


In  the  readjustment  of  our  agricultural 
popidation, — a  movement  on  the  part  of 
those  seeking  a  milder  climate  or  cheaper 
lands,  or  lands  suited  to  special  lines  of  farm- 
ing,— there  is  no  possible  way  of  giving  the 
emigrant  as  satisfactory  forehand  knowledge 
of  the  lands  and  agricultural  possibilities  of 
a  section  as  can  be  done  through  the  soil  maps 
and  unprejudiced  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Soils.  The  most  helpful  assistance  in  the 
distribution  and  location  of  immigrants  to 
the  best  advantage  of  immigrant  and  coun- 
try can  be  offered  through  this  available 
knowledge  of  the  exact  possibilities  of  the 
soils  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

When  we  chink  of  the  potential  produc- 
tivity of  our  large  area  of  unused  lands  and 
lands  reclaimable  to  agriculture,  and  further 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  have 
hardly  begun  to  get  out  of  the  soil  already 
in  use  what  there  is  in  it,  there  seems  to  be 
no  need  to  worrj^  about  the  future. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Bureau  of 
Soils,  a  most  hopeful  view  of  the  permanency 
in  the  crop-producing  power  of  our  lands  is 
taken ;  the  inherent  fertility  of  our  soils  has 
not  diminished  so  frightfully  as  alarmists  and 
theorists  would  represent;  and  there  is  com- 
paratively little  land  topographically  suited 
to  agriculture  that  cannot  be  made  to  pro- 
duce as  good  or  better  crops  than  in 
past  seasons. 
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DOES     BREAD-HUNGER     THREATEN 

THE    WORLD? 

The    World's    Present    Production    and   Consumption    of 
Wheat    and   the   Future   Sources   of    Supply. 


BY  W.    C.   TIFFANY. 

(^lanaging  editor  of  the  Northzvcstern  Miller.) 


T^OR  nearly  two  years  unprecedentedly 
high  wheat  prices  have  prevailed,  and 
last  spring  the  highest  point  in  twenty-two 
\ears  was  reached,  with  the  one  exception  of 
1898,  the  year  of  the  Leiter  corner.  How 
far  these  prices  are  due  to  manipulation  no 
one  can  say,  but  making  due  allowance  for 
the  influence  of  the  so-called  corner  of  James 
A.  Patten  and  his  followers  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  they  were  caused  to  a  \trv  large  ex- 
tent by  the  shortage  of  wheat  stocks  through- 
out the  world. 

Many  mills  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
have  this  3'ear  been  obliged  to  shut  down  for 
lack  of  wheat  to  grind,  and  the  mills  of 
Great  Britain  were  for  some  time  often  close 
to  the  same  position.  Throughout  Kansas, 
Missouri,  the  Middle  States,  and  Ontario 
many  mills  were  obliged  to  cease  grinding 
or  to  run  only  half-time  for  the  same  reason. 
Flour  in  turn  advanced,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  bakers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
in  this  country  who  were  caught  with  short 
supplies  of  flour  have  been  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  price  of  bread  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  London  and  Glasgow  to  sev'en 
pence  for  the  quartern  or  four-pound  loaf, 
and  in  many  places  in  this  country  the  loaf 
has  been  either  reduced  in  weight  or  ad- 
vanced in  price. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  statement  is  now 
often  made  that  the  long  predicted  time  has 
come  when  the  world's  consumptive  demand 
for  wheat  has  overtaken  the  production.  Ten 
years  ago  an  English  scientist,  Sir  William 
Crookes,  predicted  that  in  view  of  the  growth 
In  population  and  the  approaching  occupa- 
tion of  all  lands  available  for  wheat-growing 
there  would  in  a  few  years  be  an  insuflflcient 
production  of  wheat  to  supply  the  world's 
demand  for  flour. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Department    of   Agriculture   show   that    the 


world's  total  production  of  wheat  during  the 
last  four  years  was  as  follows: 

Bushels.  Bushels. 

"i908 3.172,814.000        1906 .3.423,704.000 

1907 3,103,992,000        1903 3,322,000,000 

James  W.  Rush,  of  London,  England,  one 
of  the  best  Informed  and  most  accurate  wheat 
experts  In  the  United  Kingdom,  recently 
said : 

Seeing  that  the  world's  normal  consumption 
of  wheat  increases  about  40  million  bushels  per 
annum  and  now  amounts  to  about  3380  million 
bushels,  probably  to  be  reduced  to  3300  million 
bushels,  owing  to  the  economy  caused  by  high 
prices,  a  comparison  of  the  crops  for  the  last 
four  years  gives  the  following  results : 

Crops  of  1005  and   1006 6.74.5.000.000 

World's    consumption 6.525,000.000 

Surplus 220,000,000 

Crops   1907  and  1908 6,275.000.000 

World's  normal  consumption 0,675,000,000 

Deficiency 400,000,000 

The  deficiency  of  the  past  two  years,  there- 
fore, excels  apparently  by  180  million  bushels 
the  surplus  left  by  the  two  previous  crops.  In 
other  words,  the  world's  reserve  stocks  at  the 
harvest  of  1905  have  to  be  drawn  on  to  this 
extent  in  order  to  supply  current  demands. 

If  the  world's  possible  wheat  production 
had  reached  its  limit  we  should  be  facing  a 
very  serious  situation,  but  that  Is  far  from 
being  the  case.  In  the  last  ten  years  the 
world's  wheat  crop  has  Increased  over  500 
million  bushels,  and  the  world's  consumption 
not  to  exceed  400  millions.  We  know  that 
the  consumption  of  wheat  will  continue  to 
Increase  with  the  growth  of  population,  but 
where  Is  the  increase  In  production  to  come 
from?    That,  after  all,  is  the  vital  question. 

THE   NEW   CANADIAN'    SUPPLY. 

Any  Increase  In  our  supply  of  wheat  must 
come  from  new  lands  or  Increased  yield  per 
acre.      Considering   first    the   available    new 
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Copyritbt  by  Underwood  A  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

HARVESTING    THE    WHEAT    CROP    BY    UP-TO-DATE    METHODS. 

(A  thirty-three-horse  team  harvester  cutting,  thrashing,  and  sacking  on  a  great  wheat  farm  in  Washington 

State.) 


lands,  we  find  a  vast  empire  in  Western 
Canada  extending  west  of  Winnipeg  for 
looo  and  northward  for  300  miles,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  available  for  wheat  culture, 
and  which  produces  some  of  the  finest  wheats 


in  the  world.  The  Red  Fife  wheat  of  this 
section  produces  the  "  No.  i  hard  "  grade 
known  as  "  Manitoba  "  and  the  blue  stem 
wheat,  the  "  No.  i  hard  "  grade,  known  as 
"  Northern,"  which  equal  the  famous  "  No. 
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I  hard  "  and  "  No.  i  Northern  "  of  Minne- 
sota and  the  Dakotas. 

In  the  Canadian  Northwest  these  spring 
wheats,  blue-stem  and  Fife,  are  grown  almost 
exclusively,  excepting  in  part  of  Alberta, 
where  the  climate  is  sufficiently  mild  to  grow 
winter  wheat.  Here  we  find  that  the  prog- 
eny of  some  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  brought 
by  the  Mennonites  from  the  Crimea  in  the 
early  '70s  to  Kansas,  and  which  as  the  fa- 
mous "  Turkey  red  "  wheat  constitutes  the 
principal  crops  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Oklahoma,  has  retained  its  \vonderful  yield- 
ing and  milling  qualities  and  is  rapidly  be- 
coming an  important  factor  in  the  wheat 
markets  of  the  world.  So  pure  is  the  strain 
of  this  old  Crimean  stock  that  when  an  in- 
fusion of  new  seed  wheat  is  wanted  to  keep 
up  the  standard  in  Kansas  it  is  sought  in 
Alberta.  Alberta's  growth  as  a  wheat-grow- 
ing territory  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
five  years  ago  it  produced  about  800,000 
bushels  of  spring  and  150,000  bushels  of 
winter  wheat,  whereas  last  year  it  produced 
nearly  3,000,000  bushels  of  spring  and  near- 
ly 2,500,000  bushels  of  winter  wheat. 

Important  as  Alberta  is  becoming  as  a 
wheat  producer,  and  even  more  so  the  west- 
ern part  of  Manitoba,  which  last  year  grew 
over  fift>'  million  bushels  of  wheat,  Saskatche- 
wan, with  an  area  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  territory,  is  undoubtedly 
destined  to  supply  a  far  greater  increase  in 


wheat  acreage.  Eliminating  her  countless 
miles  of  swamp,  lake,  and  muskeg,  there  still 
remains  an  empire  of  land  suitable  for  wheat 
growing,  of  which  only  a  small  proportion 
is  as  yet  under  cultivation. 

The  Canadian  Northwest  is  being  settled 
with  a  rapidity  such  as  the  world  has  never 
before  seen,  and  the  intense  activity  there 
in  railroad  construction  is  bringing  her  crops 
within  reach  of  the  market.  The  wonder- 
ful development  which  is  going  on  in  this 
country  is  largely  due  to  the  class  of  settlers. 
They  are  to  a  great  extent  farmers  from 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  other  Northwestern 
States,  who,  unlike  the  pioneers  who  settled 
our  own  West,  have,  as  a  rule,  experience, 
money,  and  farm  implements.  Ten  years 
ago  Saskatchewan  produced  less  than  five 
million  bushels  of  wheat;  last  year  she  pro- 
duced over  43  millions.  In  ten  years  more 
she  promises  to  completely  change  the  con- 
ditions of  the  wheat  markets  of  the  world. 

Still  north  of  Saskatchewan  lies  another 
great  empire  with  possibilities  for  further 
wheat  acreage,  the  Peace  River  Valley  in 
Athabasca,  twelve  hundred  miles  north  of 
^Montana.  This  territor>,  tempered  by  the 
Chinook  winds  and  its  proximity  to  the 
mountains,  has  grown  a  superior  quality  of 
wheat  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  At  Fort 
Vermillion,  600  miles  above  the  northern 
boundan,-  of  Alberta,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany  has    operated    a    flour   mill    for   years, 
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which  grinds  the  wheat  of  the  Peace  River 
Valley.  The  Peace  River  country,  however, 
differs  from  the  prairie  lands  of  the  south- 
ern provinces  with  their  great  stretches  of 
miles  of  land  of  uniform  fertility,  for  here 
the  fertile  land  is  broken  by  rock  and  stretches 
of  inferior  soil.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
the  land  available  for  wheat-growing  is  vast 
in  the  aggregate. 

ARGENTINA,  SIBERL'^,  AND  MANCHURLA. 

Argentina  is  another  country  of  magnifi- 
cent possibilities  in  wheat  production.  In 
I  goo  she  produced  72,000,000  bushels  on 
about  8000  acres,  in  1908  over  200,000,000 
on  15,000,000  acres.  Senor  Tidblour,  of 
Buenos  Aires,  an  authority  in  such  matters, 
states  that  there  are  more  than  80,000,000 
acres  in  the  republic  suitable  for  successful 
wheat  farming  which  are  still  virgin  soil. 

When    we   consider    the    available    wheat 


acreage  of  Siberia  the  figures  are  still  more 
startling.  The  economic  expert  of  the  divi- 
sion of  foreign  markets  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  area 
available  for  wheat  at  three  or  four  times 
the  area  planted,  which  is  from  30  to  40 
million  acres.  In  western  Siberia  out  of  80 
million  acres  ^Yz  million  are  in  crop;  in  mid- 
dle Siberia,  2,186,000  acres  out  of  73,600,- 
000;  in  Transbaikalia,  only  750,000  out  of 
64,000,000;  in  Amur,  0.6  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  Ussufi-Littoral  region,  0.3  per  cent. 

The  remaining  country  which  may  largely 
increase  the  world's  production  of  wheat 
from  new  lands  is  Manchuria.  So  far  the 
cultivation  of  land  there  has  been  confined 
to  crude  methods,  and  yet  northern  Man- 
churia raises  an  annual  crop  of  about  35,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  region  under  proper  cultivation 
could  easily  produce  a  crop  in  excess  of  that 
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of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  A  superior 
class  of  Chinamen  is  pouring  into  Manchuria 
from  northern  China  at  the  rate  of  200,000 
to  250,000  a  year,  who  are  rapidly  extending 
her  wheat  fields.  The  soil  is  fertile,  pro- 
ducing from  seventeen  to  twenty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  tests  made  of  the  wheat  show 
it  to  be  rich  in  gluten  and  of  superior  mill- 
ing qualities. 

effect;  of  irrigation  axd  dry  farming. 

Excepting  through  dn,-  farming  and  irri- 
gation the  area  of  new  land  in  the  United 
States  which  can  be  devoted  to  wheat-grow- 
ing is  now  quite  limited,  and  the  total  area 
is  more  likely  to  decrease  than  increase  as 
the  country-  becomes  more  densely  settled  and 
diversified  farming  becomes  more  general. 
This  is  already  very  noticeable  in  certain 
parts  ef  the  countn,\  In  California,  for  in- 
stance, the  wheat  acreage  has  decreased  over 
50  per  cent,  since  1900.  The  amount  of 
wheat  acreage  to  be  added  by  irrigation  is 
as  yet  entirely  conjectural.  If  five  million 
acres  of  arable  land  are  gained,  as  is  esti- 
mated, by  irrigation  projects  now  under  way 
or  contemplated  and  one-fourth  of  this  land 
were  given  to  wheat-growing,  which  is  prob- 
ably too  liberal  an  estimate,  the  increase  in 
acreage  would  not  make  any  very  material 
addition  to  the  world's  production  of  wheat. 

The  amount  of  wheat  which  may  be  pro- 
duced through  dry  farming  in  semi-arid  re- 
gions, however,  while  also  entirely  con- 
jectural, is  by  no  means  negligible.  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  eastern  Russia,  South  Africa, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  iVIontana,  the  Da- 
kotas, Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  Nevada  have  many  millions  of  acres 
which  can  be  cultiv-ated  in  this  manner.  The 
growing  of  wheat  by  Arx  farming  is  already 
carried  on  successfully  and  on  a  large  scale 
in  many  parts  of  this  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  on  lands  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  considered  worthless  for  such  purposes. 
The  so-called  Campbell  system  of  dry  farm- 
ing, which  consists  of  packing  the  ground  at 
a  depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches  below  the 
surface  by  means  of  implements  constructed 
for  that  purpose,  so  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
moisture  by  percolation  and  the  creation  of 
a  mulch  of  loose  soil  above,  to  prevent  evap- 
oration, is  no  longer  an  experiment.  In  semi- 
arid  regions  having  an  annual  rainfall  of  only 
fifteen  inches  sufficient  moisture  is  preserved 
by  this  system  from  the  melting  snows  and 
spring  rains  to  carry  the  crop   to  maturity. 


The  selections  of  seed  developed  from  the 
drought-resisting  products  of  the  tablelands 
of  Turkestan  and  the  steppes  of  Russia  and 
Siberia  also  form  an  important  feature  in 
successful  dry  farming. 

increasing  the  yield CROP   ROTATION. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  development  . 
of  new  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  is 
the  possible  increase  in  yield  per  acre  on  the 
lands  which  are  now  growing  wheat  through 
better  farming  methods  and  the  selection  and 
development  of  better-yielding  seed.  The 
settlers  of  the  Central  and  Western  States 
found  a  soil  of  apparently  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility. By  reckless  farming  methods  they  had 
robbed  the  soil  of  thi's  fertility,  so  that  the 
present  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  even-  in  the 
newer  States  has  become  deplorably  low. 

Prof.  Harry  Snyder,  in  charge  of  the 
department  of  agricultural  chemistry  and 
soils  at  the  experiment  station  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  says  that  soils  w^hich 
have  produced  grain  crops  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  without  rotation  of  crops  or  other 
treatment  contain  from  a  third  to  a  half  less 
humus  and  nitrogen  than  adjoining  virgin 
soil  and  retain  less  moisture  and  dry  out 
more  readily.  On  lands  where  twenty-five 
and  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  were 
once  not  unusual  crops,  the  farmer  to-day  is 
harvesting  twelve  or  thirteen  bushels  and 
often  less. 

Owing  to  the  large  area  of  the  fields  of 
the  great  wheat-producing  States  of  the 
West,  the  restoration  of  their  exhausted  soils 
by  the  use  of  manure  and  commercial  fer- 
tilizer is  not  practical  on  an  extensive  scale. 
The  farmer  has,  however,  a  simple  means  at 
hand  for  restoring  his  soil  to  its  original  fer- 
tility in  the  systematic  rotation  of  crops. 
Prof.  Andrew  Boss,  agriculturalist  of  the 
experiment  crops  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, states  that  if  wheat  is  grown  for  five 
years  out  of  seven  and  other  crops  the  other 
two  years  the  land  can  be  restored  to  and 
kept  at  a  high  producing  point  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

The  average  wheat  crop  for  the  whole 
United  States  for  ten  years  to  1908  was  13.78 
bushels  per  acre;  for  five  ^xars  to  1908,  for 
Minnesota,  12.56;  for  North  Dakota,  12.08; 
for  South  Dakota,  12.14.  I"  Minnesota  a 
steadily  increasing  and  substantial  improve- 
ment in  yield  per  acre  has  been  made  through 
the  adoption  of  crop  rotation  and  the  use  of 
better  seed.  Dividing  the  time  from  1882 
to   1906  into  five-year  periods  gives  the  fol- 
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lowing  average  yields  in  bushels  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century : 


882-6. 

1887-01 

1802-06. 

180701 

1002-0. 

1^  2 

12.5 

12.8 

1:5.7 

14.0 

Thus  in  a  period  of  twent}'-five  years  the 
average  yield  per  acre  in  Minnesota  has  been 
increased  1.8  bushels,  or,  based  on  the  acreage 
seeded  to  wheat  in  1908  by  over  nine  and 
one-half  million  bushels,  an  increase  of  over 
14  per  cent.  . 

When  we  compare  the  average  wheat  yield 
of  the  United  States  for  the  last  ten  years 
of  13.78  bushels  per  acre  with  the  average 
yield  in  England  during  the  same  period  of 
31.13  bushels  per  acre,  the  average  yield  in 
France  of  over  20  bushels  and  in  Germany 
of  28  to  30  bushels,  we  at  once  see  the 
stupendous  possibilities  of  increase  in  the 
world's  production  of  wheat  through  proper 
methods  of  husbandry.  An  increase  of  only 
five  bushels  an  acre  in  the  yield  of  the  United 
States  alone  would  amount  to  about  238,- 
oco.ooo  bushels. 

USE  OF    BETTER  SEED. 

Another  source  of  prospective  increase  in 
wheat  production  is  the  use  of  better  seed. 
The  agricultural  schools  of  the  Western 
States  have  been  working  on  this  problem  for 
years  and  by  selection  and  cross-fertilizations 
have  produced  varieties  of  the  best  milling 
wheats  which  show  startling  figures  as  to  in- 
creases and  yield.  While  Minnesota's  yield 
has  averaged  about  12  bushels  per  acre  dur- 
ing the  last   decade   the   Minnesota   Experi- 


ment Station  has  developed  a  variety  of  blue- 
stem  wheat,  known  as  Minnesota  No.  169, 
of  the  best  milling  grade,  which  for  fourteen 
years  has  averaged  26.7  bushels  per  acre, 
grown  under  conditions  no  more  favorable 
than  the  average  crop  of  the  State.  Another 
variety  developed  by  cross-breeding  from 
Minnesota  No.  169  has  averaged  28.9  bush- 
els per  acre  under  normal  conditions  of  cul- 
tivation for  a  period  of  five  years.  Prof.  An- 
drew Boss  estimates  that  the  general  use  of 
seed  wheat  of  the  grade  of  Minnesota  No. 
169  would  add  at  least  three  bushels  to  the 
acre  in  the  Minnesota  yield,  and  that  if  the 
use  of  such  seed  should  be  made  on  ground 
where  a  proper  rotation  of  crops  was  prac- 
ticed the  increase  would  be  many  fold 
greater. 

T."he  development  of  wheats  of  higher 
yielding  capacity  is  yet  in  its  infancy  and  the 
possibilities  in  this  direction  can  only  be 
guessed  from  Avhat  has  already  been  accom- 
plished. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  creation  of  new  species  is  a  matter 
of"  slow  growth,  involving  years  of  patient 
work,  of  selection  and  rejection  in  strength- 
ening and  developing  by  means  of  cross-fer- 
tilization. Years  must  elapse  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  new  varieties  before  definite  results 
can  be  attained.  The  results  of  one  year's 
yield  are  not  decisive,  but  the  average  pro- 
duction of  a  series  of  years. must  be  taken 
before  data  of  any  value  can  be  obtained,  and 
after  a  heavy  yielding  \\  heat  has  been  pro- 
duced it  must  be  subjected  to  a  milling  test 
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to  ascertain  whether  it  will  produce  a  flour 
of  good  bread-making  qualities.  Some  of 
the  most  promising  wheats  in  point  of  yield 
have  had  to  be  rejected  because  they  were 
deficient  in  milling  qualities. 

The  creation  of  a  new  species  begins  with 
the  selection  of  a  single  kernel.  While  the 
beginning  is  thus  insignificant,  the  result  may 
be  the  development  of  a  progeny  which  will 
control  the  wheat  markets  of  the  world. 
When  this  kernel  is  planted  the  following 
year  it  produces  a  few  hundred  kernels, 
which  in  turn  are  planted  the  following 
spring  in  single  hills  twelve  inches  apart. 
They  receive  the  most  scrupulous  care  and 
are  given  every  possible  attention  to  develop 
them  into  vigorous  plants. 

When  these  plants  are  In  flower  the  proc- 
ess of  the  creation  of  a  new  species  by  cross- 
fertilization  is  ready  to  begin.  The  wheat 
flower  being  a  perfect  one, — having  all  the 
essentials  of  reproduction  within  itself. — the 
anther  o£  the  flower  is  removed  to  prevent 
self-fertilization.  The  anther  is  then  re- 
moved from  the  flower  of  some  selected  head 
of  wheat  and  its  pollen  sifted  into  the  stigma 


of  the  first  flower.  This  process  is  repeated 
again  and  again  with  other  flowers,  and  out 
of  them  all  a  few  successful  unions  are  made. 
When  the  process  of  fertilization  is  com- 
plete the  head  is  wrapped  to  avoid  contami- 
nation from  any  outside  source. 

When  the  head,  which  has  been  cross-fer- 
tilized, is  ripe,  the  kernels  are  threshed  out 
and  only  the  best  preserved.  For  a  series  of 
years  thereafter  the  process  of  selecting  the 
best  kernel  goes  on.  When  several  thousand 
kernels  have  been  selected  they  are  planted 
in' nursery  beds,  one  seed  in  a  hill,  four  inches 
apart  each  way.  When  ripe  perhaps  500  of 
the  best  yielding  heads  are  selected  and 
weighed  and  about  one  hundred  of  those 
yielding  the  heaviest  preserved.  These  heads 
are  shelled  and  the  grain  weighed,  and  the 
grade  determined  by  inspection, — about  fifty 
of  the  plants  being  then  selected  for  mother 
plants. 

The  second  year  100  seeds  from  these 
mother  plants  are  sowed  in  plots.  When 
ripe  the  number  of  plants  reaching  maturity 
in  each  plot  is  determined,  and  the  weight  of 
the   grain   being   divided   by   the   number   of 


WHAT    SCIENCE    IS    DOING    IN    THE    BREEDING    OF    HYBRID    WHEATS. 
(A   promising  new    hybrid   wheat    in   center,    with  (The    two    middle    wheats    are    hybrids    resulting 

parent  varieties  on  either  side.     The  result  of  plant     from  a   cross  fertilization   of   the  two  outside   varie- 
hreeding.l  •  ties.) 
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plants,  the  average  yield  of  the  progeny  of 
each  of  the  mother  plants  is  secured.  One 
hundred  seeds  of  these  fifty  varieties  are 
planted  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  all 
are  discarded,  excepting  the  five  or  ten  of  those 
stocks  which  average  the  best  per  plant  for 
the  three  years.  The  new  varieties  are  then 
grown  in  larger  plots  to  obtain  sufficient  seed 
for  field  tests,  and  then  for  three  years  they 
are  grown  under  field  conditions.  If  their 
yield,  milling,  and  baking  qualities  then  show 
an  improvement  over  the  standard  wheats 
they  are  distributed  to  the  farmers. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  creation  of  a  new 
variety  of  wheat  which  can  increase  the  pres- 
ent yield  is  a  matter  of  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  so  much 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion it  would  be  easy  to  overestima-te  the  in- 
crease for  the  immediate  future  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  from  this  source.  More- 
over, even  after  a  higher  yielding  variety  of 
wheat  has  been  established  a  considerable 
period  must  elapse  before  general  use. 

In  view  of  an  estimated  yield  this  year  of 
235,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  or  60,000,- 
000  bushels  more  than  in   1908,  in  the  Da- 


kotas  and  Minnesota,  of  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  yields  of  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba, 
Alberta,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  South 
Russia,  and  in  view  of  a  much  heavier  yield 
in  the  Central  and  Southwestern  States  than 
seemed  possible  a  few  months  ago,  the  world's 
stocks  of  wheat  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  be  in 
a  measure  replenished  this  year  and  the  in- 
creasing consumption  supplied,  in  spite  of 
short  crops  in  some  of  the  important  produc- 
ing countries.  Already  the  price  of  wheat 
has  fallen  greatly  from  the  recent  highwater 
mark ;  and  while  the  dajs  of  cheap  wheat  may 
not  return,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
production  this  year  will  be  adequate  to  sup- 
ply the  world's  demand  for  flour.  When  we 
consider  that  the  virgin  land  available  for 
wheat  growing  far  exceeds  the  area  now 
tmder  crop,  the  uncounted  acres  amenable 
to  dry  farming,  the  enormous  increase  in 
yield  which  can  be  added  through  rotation  of 
crops  and  other  improved  methods  of  farm- 
ing and  the  potentiality  of  better  seed,  we 
need  have  no  fear,  althoii;;h  consumption 
may  at  times  press  hard  on  production,  that 
bread-hunger  will  for  any  considerable  period 
threaten  the  world  for  generations  to  come. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  ILLUMINATING 

ENGINEER. 

BY    DONALD    CAMERON    SHAFER. 
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'VXTE  have  made  a  new  profession,  that  more  than  go  per  cent,  of  the  electrical  en- 
^^  of  illuminating  engineering,  but  ergy  in  useless  heat  for  what  little  light  they 
we  are  still  ver}-  far  from  the  perfect  arti-  give.  Take  that  sixteen-candlepower  lamp 
iicial  light,"  remarked  a  well-known  in-  above  30U,  for  instance ;  it  consumes  fifty 
ventor.  "  Only  a  little  while  ago  there  were  watts  of  electricity  to  produce  sixteen  candle- 
no  men  to  specialize  on  artificial  lighting,  power  of  light.  Only  two  watts  of  this  go 
Such  work  was  trusted  to  the  architect,  who  to  m.ake  the  light  and  forty-eight  watts  are 
did  the  best  he  could  with  his  meager  knowl-  wasted  in  heat.  If  I  could  reverse  those  con- 
edge  of  the  subject.  To-day  illuminating  en-  ditions  I  could  get  twenty-four  times  as  much 
gineering  is  a  recognized  profession  and  to-  light,  or  384  candlepower,  from  the  same 
morrow  colleges  will  be  granting  degrees  to  amount  of  current.  Fire-flies  and  glow- 
new  illuminating  engineers.  You  smile,  but  I  worms  know  the  secret  of  light  without  heat, 
have  helped  to  make  professions  before.  I  — man  does  not.  But  some  day  we  will  read 
can  well  remember  when  we  talked  about  this  puzzle,  as  we  have  read  so  many  before, 
electrical  engineering  as  a  profession,  and  and  the  nights  will  be  as  da}'.  In  the  depths 
people  laughed  in  our  faces.  To-day  there  of  the  ocean  even  the  penetrating  light  from 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  electrical  en-  the  sun  is  barred,  yet  there  is  light,  and  elec- 
gineers.  Long  before  we  perfect  artificial  trie  light,  too.  Almost  every  one  of  those 
illumination  the  new  profession  will  be  rec-  deep-sea  creatures  carries  a  tiny  light  similar 
ognized."                                                            _  to  that  of  the  fire-fly, — a  light  that  can  be 

"  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  perfect  source  turned  on  or  ofi  at  will.     We  assume  that 

of  artificial  light?  "  asked  one  of  his  auditors,  the  '  electricity  '  for  this  light  is  produced  by 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  already  know  of  such  a  light,  nervous  energ}' ;  beyond  this  we  really  know 

Almost   even,'body   has   seen   this   light,    but  nothing. 

all  the  wise  heads  in  the  world  cannot  read  "  But   with    all    this   study   and    research, 

this  simple  secret  which  Nature  has  seen  fit  while  the  secret  remains  unsolved,  we  have 

to  bestow  upon  her  most  lowly  forms  of  ani-  improved    all    the    sources   of   artificial    illu- 

mal  life.     Behind  you  sits  a  darkened  cabi-  mination  and  incidentally,  as  I  said  before, 

net;  inside  of  it  is  a  little  box.     Shake  that  produced   the   illuminating  engineer.       Born 

box  a  bit  and  you  will  see  the  only  perfect  of  necessity  and  economy,  it  is  a  good  thing 

source  of  light  known  to  man,"  the  illuminating  engineer  is  here,  for  we  have 

With    eager    faces    the    visitors    crowded  been  shamefully  neglecting  our  health,   eye- 
about  the  cabinet.     Then  with  the  look  of  sight,   and  pocketbooks  ever  since  man  first 
disappointment   one   turned    towards   the   in-  snatched  a  burning  brand  from  the  fire  and 
ventor    with    the    remark :     "  Why,    there's  lighted  the  way  into  his  cave." 
nothing  but  glow-worms  and  fire-flies  in  that  _ 

,         ,  ,,                ^  DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    XEW    PROFESSION. 

"  Nothing  but  glow-worms  and  fire-flies,"  The    elder    Agassiz,     the    famous    Swiss 

remarked  the  scientist,  "  and  yet  each  one  of  scientist,  once  remarked  that  every  great  in- 

those  little  creatures  carries  around  a  secret  vention,  every  new  thing,  had  to  pass  through 

worth  millions  and  millions  of  dollars.     If  I  three   stages   of    development:     First,    when 

could  discover  that  secret  to-day,  inside  of  a  everybody    said    it    was    impossible ;    second, 

year  I  could  make  the  fortunes  made  out  of  when   it  was  thought  contrary  to   religion ; 

oil  look  like  the  widow's  mite.     For,  do  you  and  third,  when  everj^body  said  it  was  known 

know,  each  one  of  those  fire-flies  and  glow-  before.     Illuminating  engineering  has  already 

worms  carries  a  tiny  light  which  they  turn  passed  the  first  stage  and  is  well  on  its  way 

on  and  oft  at  will  ?     This  little  light  gives  towards  the  end  of  the  second,  where  very 

very  little  or  no  heat,  whereas  the  best  in-  little   murmuring   is  heard   against  the   new 

candescent  electric  lamps  we  can  make  waste  branch  of  applied  science,  so  opposed  to  the 
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ancient  dogmas  and  creeds  of  the  commercial 
world. 

All  engineering  involves  questions  of 
economy,  and  the  best  engineering  practice  is 
that  which  accomplishes  the  best  results  at 
the  least  cost.  When  the  mining  industry 
demanded  men  to  make  a  systematic  study  of 
geolog>'  and  minerals,  so  that  they  might  be 
of  value  to  their  employers  in  keeping  them 
from  wasting  money  on  worthless  claims, 
the  mining  engineer  sprang  into  being. 
When  the  cn,^  for  electrical  inventors  rang 
over  the  world  men  began  to  study  and  re- 
search into  this  branch  of  science  and  the 
electrical  engineer  came  into  his  own.  Giant 
bridges  and  lofty  buildings,  continental  rail- 
roads and  waterpower  developments  de- 
manded civil  engineers,  and  even  the  great 
industries  have  produced  their  mechanical 
engineers. 

While  this  new  profession  is  distinctly 
American  it  is  true  that  the  pioneer  work  was 
started  in  England,  when  Mr.  A.  P.  Trotter 
developed  several  new  methods  of  calculat- 
ing illumination  and  advocated  a  more  ra- 
tional use  of  light.  But  from  this  humble 
start  it  was  Americans  who  made  this  new 
profession.  Illuminating  engineering  belongs 
to  this  country,  and  the  veterans  in  the  pro- 
fession can  be  counted  on  the  two  hands. 
Ten  years  ago  the  infant  had  not  even  been 
christened,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
science  has  been  accepted  and  placed  among 
established  professions  has  no  parallel  in  his- 
tory. After  centuries  of  ignorance,  preju- 
dice, and  malpractice,  in  the  short  space  of 


half  a  dozen  years  illuminating  engineering 
has  risen  to  a  position  of  recognized  standing 
and  independence. 

WHAT    THE    ILLUMIXATIXG    EXGINEER    HAS 
LEARNED- 

Light  travels  at  the  incomprehensible 
speed  of  l86,ooo  miles  a  second.  This  is 
equally  as  fast  as  electricity  travels  and  is  so 
nearly  instantaneous  that  the  most  delicate 
machines  are  necessary  to  measure  it.  But, 
swift  as  it  is,  light  and  illumination,  though 
intangible,  can  be  definitely  measured.  The 
laws  of  light,  too,  are  well  understood  and 
are  comparatively  simple. 

The  source  of  light  (except  that  of  the 
glow-worm  and  the  fire-fly)  is  a  substance 
which  is  raised  to  such  a  temperature  that  it 
sets  up  waves  in  the  surrounding  ether, 
which,  when  falling  upon  the  eye,  produce 
the  sensation  we  know  as  light.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  the  source  of  light  in  the 
sun  is  a  great  mass  of  white-hot  matter.  The 
atmosphere  enables  us  to  see  sunlight,  and 
beyond  the  earth's  atmosphere  sunlight 
is  said  to  be  invisible  to  human  eyes.  The 
source  of  light  in  an  arc  lamp  is  the  heated 
particles  of  carbon  floating  between  the 
white-hot  tips  of  the  electrodes,  which  are 
r.ised  to  a  high  temperature  by  electricity. 
In  an  incandescent  lamp  the  light  source  is 
a  thin  filament  maintained  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture inside  the  glass  globe  by  the  passage  of  a 
current  of  electricity.  In  gas  and  oil  lamps 
the  light  is  thrown  ofif  by  the  myriad  par- 
ticles of  carbon  heated   to  incandescence   in 
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the  flame.  In  the  new  gas  lamps  it  is  the 
white-hot  mantle  which  produces  the  light. 

The  human  eye  can  withstand  ordinarilj', 
without  fatigue,  a  brilliancy  of  about  five 
candlepower  per  square  inch  of  surface. 
The  intensity  of  light  sources  ranges  all  the 
way  from  the  two  or  three  candlepower  per 
square  inch  in  the  ordinary  candle  flame  to 
600,000  candlepower  of  the  sun  when  at 
zenith.  This  means  that  a  square  inch  of 
candle  flame  gives  off  from  three  to  four 
candlepower,  while  every  square  inch  of  the 
sun's  surface  gives  600,000  candlepower. 
The  intensity  of  the  arc  light  ranks  next  to 
that  of  actual  sunlight,  being  about  10,000 
candlepower  per  square  inch.  The  new 
metal  filament  lamps  give  about  looo  candle- 
power,  which  means  that  if  we  had  a  ball 
of  tungsten  as  big  as  the  sun,  heated  by  elec- 
tricity, it  would  throw  off  a  thousand  candle- 
power  of  light  for  every  square  inch  of  its 
surface. 

By  means  of  a  refraction  prism  a  beam  of 
light  may  be  separated  into  the  various 
colors  of  which  it  is  composed.  White  light, 
for  example,  is  composed  of  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  harmoniously  blended  together. 
The  sun,  high  in  the  sky,  gives  a  pure  white 
light;  the  arc  and  metal  filament  electric 
lamps  give  a  light  that  is  very  nearly  pure 
white ;  the  light  from  the  mantle  burner  is 
greenish  white;  sky  light  is  bluish  white;  the 
kerosene  lamp  gives  an  orange  light ;  the 
open  gas  flame  is  yellow ;  the  candle  produces 
an  orange  yellow  light.  This  difference  in 
the  quality  of  light  is  due  to  the  difference  in 
temperature  at  which  the  heated  elements 
operate. 


The  fusing  point  of  tungsten  (3050  de- 
grees Centigrade)  is  higher  than  any  other 
known  metal,  which  enables  it  to  operate  at 
the  very  high  efficiency  obtained  in  the  tung- 
sten lamp.  One  of  the  laws  of  incandescent 
light  is  that  the  higher  the  temperature  the 
better  the  light  and  the  greater  the  economy 
of  current  consumed.  Up  to  a  few  years 
ago  tungsten  was  known  only  in  laboratories, 
and  then  only  in  a  very  impure  state  and  on 
account  of  its  rarity  the  price  was  very  high. 
But  latter-day  prospecting  has  resulted  in  the 
finding  of  vast  bodies  of  the  ore,  and  the 
price  has  correspondingly  dropped  to  about 
$7  a  pound.  It  would  be  even  lower  than 
this  but  for  the  difficulties  in  refining  the 
metal.  Only  with  the  electric  furnace  is  it 
possible  to  produce  tungsten  in  its  pure  form. 
Pure  tungsten  is  hard  enough  to  scratch 
glass;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  melt  it;  it  is 
malleable  to  some  extent,  but  not  ductile. 
Because  it  cannot  be  drawn  into  wire  the 
wire-like  filaments  employed  in  the  electric 
lamps  are  made  by  a  commercialized  labora- 
tory process. 

These  new  tungsten  incandescent  lamps, 
with  the  same  consumption  of  energy  and 
expense  to  the  consumer  for  current,  give 
nearly  three  times  the  illumination  of  the 
old  carbon  lamps.  The  lighting  companies 
were  quick  to  see  the  advantages  of  this  won- 
derful improvement,  and  are  now  encourag- 
ing their  customers  to  use  the  new  lamps, 
making  it  plain  to  them  that  they  can  obtain 
three  times  as  much  light  of  a  better  quality 
for  the  same  money. 

To  those  whose  homes  and  business  places 
were  already  abundantly  lighted  it  was  ap- 
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parent  that  the  new  lamps  would  easily  give 
the  same  light  as  the  common  incandescent 
lamps  for  one-third  the  cost.  A  home  that 
was  lighted  by  electricity  for  $2.35  a  montli 
could  be  lighted  with  the  new  lamps  for 
seventy-eight  cents.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
light  from  the  new  tungsten  lamps  proved 
to  be  nearly  pure  white,  akin  to  actual  sun- 
shine, soft,  pleasing,  and  beneficial  to  the 
eyes,  and  not  of  a  yellow  cast  like  the  com- 
mon incandescent  lamps. 

Within  the  past  few  months  tungsten  has 
revolutionized  the  electric  lighting  world, 
and  has  proved  the  greatest  boon  to  the  con- 
sumers of  electric  light  since  the  discovery 
of  the  incandescent  lamp. 

To  fully  understand  light  one  has  to  as- 
sume the  presence  of  a  wave  motion  set  up 
and  maintained  by  the  source  itself.  The 
color  of  the  light  depends  on  the  length  of  the 
wave.  The  light  waves  producing  the  colors 
in  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  are  very 
short  compared  with  those  that  produce  the 
colors  near  the  red  end.  The  light  source 
which  we  know  as  red  gives  off  only  waves 
of  the  length  which  produce  that  particular 
color.  A  body  appears  red  because  its  sur- 
face is  capable  of  reflecting  only  waves  of 
lengths  corresponding  to  red.  If  an  attempt 
is  made  to  illuminate  a  blue  body  by  a  red 
source  it  will  fail,  because  the  blue  body  is 
capable  of  reflecting  only  the  short  waves 
producing  the  blue,  and  since  the  red  source 
contains  none  of  these  there  will  be  no  re- 
flection and  the  body  will  appear  black.  In 
the  dark  there  is  no  color.  We  see  objects 
by  the  light  reflected  from  them.  In  depart- 
ment stores  white  goods  are  often  displayed 
on  the  same  floor  as  dark  woolen  goods.  In 
this  case,  if  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  the 
same  throughout  the  store,  the  section  con- 
taining the  dark  goods  will  appear  poorly 
lighted  as  compared  to  the  section  containing 
the  white,  because  black  absorbs  light,  while 
white  reflects  it.  This  absorption  of  light  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  black  clothes  are 
warmer  in  summer  than  white  clothes. 

This  property  of  reflecting,  or  rather  ab- 
sorbing light,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  percentage  of  the  total 
incident  light  that  is  reflected: 

Mirror    !).". 

White  blotting  paper 82. 

Chrome    yellow ()2. 

Orange     r)0. 

Yellow 40. 

Pink    ,  .  30. 

Emerald    green 18. 

Dark    brown 1 :?. 

Vermilion    12. 

Black    paper 0.5 

Deep   chooorate O.-iO 

Black    velvet 0.4 


MCHT    ILLU -Ml  NATION    OF    THE    SINGER    TOWER, 
NEW   YORK   CITY. 

If  we  attem.pt  to  transmit  white  light 
through  a  red  glass  only  the  red  rays  will  be 
transmitted,  the  others  being  absorbed  by  the 
glass.  Instead  of  getting  all  the  energy  of 
the  light  we  get  only  that  part  included  in 
the  red  ray. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  blame  the 
oil,  or  the  gas,  or  the  electricity  if  there  were 
dark  shadows  in  the  room  or  if  the  light 
failed  to  dispel  the  evening  darkness.  Now 
the  illuminating  engineer  has  proved  that 
these  same  rooms,  be  it  at  the  home,  or  the 
office,  or  the  store,  can  be  made  almost  as 
light  as  day  with  even  less  candlepower  than 
before,  all  with  a  little  study  and  planning. 

A  wall-paper  which  will  "  absorb  "  light 
is  the  greatest  enemy  to  artificial  light  in  the 
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home.  An  illuminant  is  powerless  to  light  a 
room  if  the  color  of  the  walls  absorb  most  of 
the  rays.  The  illuminating  engineers  claim 
that  a  white  wall  will  reflect  50  per  cent,  of 
light,  whereas  a  red  wall-paper  will  reflect 
only  15  per  cent.  A  light  buff  or  yellow  will 
reflect  45  per  cent.;  a  dark  brown,  12J/2  per 
cent.;  a  light  apple-green  wall-paper  will  re- 
flect 40  per  cent. ;  a  dark  green  will  give  only 


15  per  cent.  Dark  wood  trimmings  absorb 
light;  white  wood  reflects  it.  Velvets, 
chintzes,  burlaps,  will  all  absorb  light;  so 
wil\  wall-paper,  whatever  its  color,  but  a 
tinted  surface  wall  reflects  the  light.  Wall- 
paper in  paterns  is  not  only  one  of  the  great- 
est of  all  known  absorbers  of  light,  but  it 
also  has  a  bad  effect  on  nerves  and  eyes. 
Old-fashioned  wall-paper  in  sick-rooms  has 
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driven  more  people  delirious  than  all  the 
diseases  combined.  The  plainer  the  wall- 
paper the  better  for  nerves  and  body,  and  the 
smoother  the  surface  the  more  light  it  will 
reflect.  In  selecting  wall-paper  the  way  tl\e 
room  faces  must  also  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. Those  rooms  facing  north  and  east 
require  li::hter  colored  papers  than  do  rooms 
facing  south  and  west. 

The  first  duty  of  the  illuminating  engineer 
was  to  bring  about  an  important  change  in 
the  practice  of  placing  the  lamps.  This  was 
very  hard  to  do  beca'jse  the  antiquated  chan- 
delier had  become  a  habit  with  architects  and 
builders.  It  was  only  after  the  engineer  had 
repeatedly  proved  that  better  illumination 
could  be  secured  by  using  several  lights  dis- 
tributed about  the  apartment  that  this  change 
was  brought  about.  Now,  when  an  engineer 
is  ashed  to  fii^uire  on  the  artificial  lighting  of 
a  building  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  get  the 
dimensions  of  the  rooms  and  the  color  of  the 
Vv'alls,  ceilings,  floors,  and  furniture.  Then 
he  ascertains  the  exact  amount  of  light  re- 
quired for  each  apartment,  and  figures  out 
the  "  wattage  "  necessary  to  secure  the  de- 
sired illumination.  Once  he  knows  the 
"  wattage  "  it  is  easy  to  figure  out  the  num- 
ber of  lamps  required,  the  candlepower  of 
each  lamp,  and  the  proper  places  to  arrange 
them  on  the  ceiling  to  get  the  right  effect. 

The  matter  of  proper  shades  and  reflectors 
has  also  been  carefully  investigated  by  the 
engineer  with  the  result  that  many  of  the 
old  types  have  been  thrown  on  the  junk  heap 
and  new  and  better  ones  devised  on  scien- 
tific lines.  These  new  reflectors  concentrate, 
diffuse  or  focus  the  light  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  lighting  specifications,  utilizing  the 
new  illuminants  to  the  best  advantage. 

ACHIEVEMENTS    OF    ILLUMINATING    ENGI- 
NEERING. 

One  of  the  greatest  feats  of  illuminating 
engineering  was  the  night  illumination  of 
Niagara  Falls  during  the  summer  of  1907. 
To  successfully  illuminate  this  mighty  tor- 
rent a  battery  of  nearly  fifty  large  search- 
lights, several  of  them  the  largest  of  their 
kind  and  capable  of  throwing  a  beam  of 
white  lieht  125  miles,  was  located  below  the 
falls.  Some  of  these  searchlights  were  placed 
at  the  water's  edge  opposite  Goat  Island  and 
others  on  the  cliff,  both  on  the  Canadian  side. 
This  arrangement  permitted  the  illumination 
of  both  the  Canadian  and  Am.erican  falls  and 
threw  a  plunging  lieht  on  the  falling  water 
and  flying  mist.     The  light  from  the  batten*' 


of  searchlights,  when  thrown  into  the  sky, 
could  be  seen  as  far  away  as  Toronto  and 
Rocliester. 

The  tower' of  the  Singer  Building  in  New 
York  is  another  triumph  of  the  new  illumi- 
nating engineer.  This  tower  is  also  illu- 
minated nightly  by  powerful  searchlights. 

Among  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
new  profession  was  the  illuminating  of  the 
great  expositions.  While  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  at  Buffalo  was  undoubtedly  the 
best  example  of  scenic  lighting,  the  Seattle 
exposition  is  a  close  second. 

In  a  certain  rifle  factory  every  method  was 
tried  for  artificially  lighting  the  rifle  range, 
but  without  success.  As  soon  as  the  sun  be- 
gan to  sink  into  the  West  the  testing  of  the 
rifles  had  to  stop.  An  illuminating  engineer 
was  sent  for  and  after  carefully  measuring 
the  amount  of  daylight  on  the  target  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  he  devised  a  special  arrange- 
ment of  the  lighting  source  which  worked  so 
well  that  the  marksmen  pulled  down  the 
curtains  by  day,  preferring  to  shoot  under 
the  artificial  light  rather  than  the  light  from 
the  sun,  which  varied  every  time  a  cloud 
passed  over  its  surface. 

The  artificial  illumination  of  the  new 
union  station  at  Washington,  D.  C,  is  per- 
haps the  finest  exarhple  of  the  illuminating 
engineer's  work  in  the  country.  This  sta- 
tion, which  is  the  largest  and  best  in  the 
world,  is  lighted  indirectly  by  electricity  after 
the  most  scientific  and  approved  methods.  It 
was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  a  man  and  his 
wife  from  Milwaukee  had  occasion  to  spend 
several  hours  in  this  station  waiting  for  a 
train.  The  husband  was  an  official  in  -an 
illuminating  company  and  had  made  more  or 
less  a  study  of  lighting.  After  a  time  the 
wife  went  out  on  the  street  and  did  not  re- 
turn for  some  little  time.  "  I'm  glad  to  get 
back  safely,  John,"  said  she,  "  for  it's  so 
awfully  dark  outside." 

"  Dark?  Why,  no,  it  isn't  dark  yet.  It's 
as  light  as  can  be,"  answ^ered  the  husband. 

Nor  would  the  husband  believe  it  was 
dark  until  he  went  outdoors  himself  and 
looked.  Much  to  his  surprise  it  was  as  dark 
as  pitch  out  of  doors,  yet  the  illumination  of 
the  station's  interior,  to  all  appearance,  had 
not  changed  at  all  in  the  transition  from  day 
to  nieht. 

The  illumination  of  this  station  is  ideal 
from  the  engineering  point  of  view.  Arti- 
ficial illumination,  to  be  correct,  should  dif- 
fuse the  light  in  exactly  the  same  proportion 
as    actual    daylight,    and    the    light    source 
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OLD    AND    NEW    ELECTRIC    UCkHTING    SYSTEMS    COMPARED. 
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old  type  reflector.)  flector.) 


should  approach  the  exact  color  of  sunlight 
as  nearly  as  possible. 

"  The  light  is  good,"-  declared  the  owner 
of  a  large  department  store  to  the  illu- 
minating engineer,  "  but  there  is  a  strong 
odor  ever}-  time  we  light  up." 

"  The  trouble  is  that  the  architect  did  not 
figure  on  enough  ventilation  for  the  store 
when  it  is  lighted  by  artificial  means,"  an- 
swered the  engineer.  "  Your  lights  produce 
an  enormous  amount  of  heat  and  give  off 
obnoxious  gases,  which  would  be  removed  by 
proper  ventilation." 

The  ventilators  were  enlarged  and  the 
trouble  ceased. 

A  manufacturing  firm  which  employs  the 
very  best  of  skilled  workmen  found  that  the 
men  were  complaining  of  eye  troubles.  As 
nearly  99  per  cent,  of  the  work  in  the  shops 
is  accomplished  through  the  aid  of  vision  the 
illuminating  engineer  was  hurriedly  sum- 
moned to  correct  the  trouble.  He  found  that 
the  lighting  system  used  during  the  late  after- 
noon and  evening  was  too  rich  in  the  red  and 
violet  rays  of  the  spectrum,  which  are  irri- 
tating to  the  eye.  ^^'^^en  this  was  corrected 
with  suitable  shades  the  trouble  ceased  at 
once. 

In  another  factor}'  a  flickering  light  pre- 
vented good  workmanship,  and  in  a  large 
public  hall  the  points  of  greatest  brilliancy 


came  directly  into  the  field  of  vision,  not  only 
hurting  the  eyes  but  tiring  every  one  who  sat 
there  for  any  length  of  time. 

Another  illuminating  engineer  corrected 
the  daylight  illumination  of  a  costly  home, 
when  he  had  been  summcyied  to  suggest  the 
changing  of  windows  for  this  very  purpose, 
by  ordering  the  light-colored  wall-paper  in 
the  bright,  sunny  rooms  to  be  replaced  with 
a  dark  green ;  and  replacing  the  paper  of 
the  darker  rooms  with  a  light  buff  and  tint- 
ing the  ceilings. 

The  first  work  of  the  illuminating  engi- 
neer was  to  correct  the  light  sources  which 
are  injurious  to  the  human  eye.  Naturally 
the  illumination  of  the  large  public  buildings 
claimed  his  attention  first  and  he  set  about 
to  correct  these  defects.  The  lighting  meth- 
ods of  libraries  and  school  buildings  were 
found  to  be  radically  wrong  and  dangerous 
to  old  and  young.  The  e}-es  of  children  are 
as  delicate  and  sensitive  to  overwork  and 
strain  as  their  bodies,  and  to  compel  children 
to  do  eye  work  b}-  insufficiently  or  badly  di- 
rected light  is  an  injustice  and  cruelty  equal 
to  compelling  them  to  bear  burdens  and 
labors  beyond  their  bodily  strength. 

The  eye  carries  more  information  to  the 
brain  than  all  other  sources  combined,  and 
with  the  wonderful  speed  of  light  this  intel- 
ligence   is    almost    instantaneous.     Notwith- 
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standing  that  the  sense  of  sight  is  the  most 
valuable  possession  of  the  human  body,  it  is, 
unfortunately,  given  the  least  attention.  In 
most  cases  the  eyes  are  never  examined  until 
continuous  lieadaches  warn  the  victims  of 
ocular  trouble  cr  actual  blindness  takes 
place. 

Ideal  illumination  reflects  just  er.ough 
light  from  the  object  to  the  eye  so  that  it 
can  be  seen  ea:  ily  and  clearly.  Too  much 
light  must  be  av  [ded,  for  the  iris,  or  shut- 
ter, of  the  eye  can  contract  and  shade  the 
eye  only  a  certain  amount,  and  it  is  soon  tired 
by  such  ten.'e  contraction.  The  iris  expands 
when  it  tires  and  weakens,  allowing  the 
strong  light  to  enter  the  eye.  A  strong  light 
striking  full  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  is  very 
detrimental.  Flickering  lights  are  hard  on 
the  eyes,  as  the  iris  has  to  be  continually  re- 
adjusting itself;  streaked  light  is  also  bad,  as 
the  retina  is  unable  to  adjust  itself  to  streaks 
of  different  intensity. 

A  few  years  ago  the  London  School  Board 
examined  nearly  400,000  school  children,  of 
whom  25  per  cent,  were  found  to  have  de- 
fective eyesight,  while  230  pupils  could  not 
read  the  test  type  at  all.  The  eye  of  a  child 
is  shallower  and  the  lens  more  convex  than 
that  of  an  adult,  so  that  the  illuminating 
engineer  is  confronted  by  an  entirely  differ- 
ent problem  when  planning  the  illumination 
of  a  school  room,  library  or  nursery.  School 
work,  reading  and  writing  are  necessarily 
tiresome  to  the  eyes,  and  the  very  best  of 
illumination  must  be  secured  if  the  eyes  of 
the  children  are  to  be  preserved. 

Our  general  health  depends  a  great  deal 
on  the  perfection  of  the  lighting  systems  in 
our  homes,  offices,  and  factories.  Where 
lights  are  suspended  low  the  flame  or  fila- 
ment is  hidden  by  opal  or  ground  glass  so  it 
cannot  hurt  the  eyes.  Gas  and  oil  lamps 
vitiate  the  air,  burn  up  the  vital  oxygen,  and 
give  of?  poisonous  gases  unless  the  building 
wherein  they  are  used  is  specially  well  ven- 
tilated. Such  poorly  planned  lighting  sys- 
tems are  a  daily  menace  to  bodily  health.  All 
lamps  that  burn  with  an  open  flame  fill  the 
air  with  tiny  particles  of  black  soot,  which 
coat  the  nostrils  and  bronchial  tubes ;  these 
particles  also  settle  on  the  furniture,' curtains, 
walls,  and  ceilings,  making  it  necessary  to 
periodically  refinish  and  refurnish  the  rooms. 

By  far  the  largest  percentage  of  headaches 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  eyes  and  from 
the  eyes  to  a  poor  system  of  lighting,  whether 
by  ill  devised  windows  or  poorly  arranged 
lamps.     A  strong  light  shining  into  the  eyes, 


the  glare  of  reflected  light  from  a  book,  desk, 
or  paper;  streaked  light,  not  enough  light, 
too  much  light,  and  a  number  of  other  de- 
fects in  the  lighting  arrangement  cause 
headaches. 

There  are  two  ways  to  light  large  rooms, 
either  by  direct  or  indirect  lighting.  With 
indirect  lighting  all  the  light  is  thrown  to 
the  ceiling  and  walls  and  thence  reflected  to 
the  lower  portions  of  the  room,  giving  a  soft, 
mellow  light,  without  any  sharp  points  to 
blind  the  eyes.  With  direct  lighting  opaque 
shades  placed  directly  above  the  lamps  reflect 
all  the  light  downward.  Direct  lighting  is 
the  most  common  and  the  cheapest  way,  but 
it  does  not  distribute  the  light  evenly,  casts 
heavy  shadows,  and  leaves  the  bright  points 
of  light  free  to  shine  directly  into  the  eyes. 
By  using  diffusing  shades  and  ground  glass 
globes  this  trouble  can  be  avoided. 

The  lighting  of  show  windows  has  called 
for  all  the  originality  and  imagination  of  the 
illuminating  engineer.  Because  of  the  small 
space,  high  ceilings,  plate  glass,  and  mirrors 
this  was  a  very  difficult  proposition,  but  the 
results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  A  well- 
lighted  show  window  is  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  advertising  of  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise, and  in  this  branch  of  the  work  the  engi- 
neer has  saved  the  shopkeepers  thousands  of 
dollars. 

ABOUT  THE    EYES. 

The  human  eye  has  passed  through  thou- 
sands of  jears  of  evolution  until  it  has  be- 
come best  adapted  to  sunlight,  or  skylight 
coming  obliquely  from  above,  and  resents 
strong  illumination  from  any  other  direction. 
It  is  apparent  that  snow  blindness,  distress 
from  white  sand  or  water  is  not  caused  by 
the  Intensity  of  the  light  so  much  as  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  reflected  up  instead  of  down 
and  is  not  stopped  by  the  rather  transparent 
lower  eyelid.  If  the  lower  part  of  the  eye  is 
guarded  with  goggles  or  by  blacking  the 
lower  lid  no  difficulty  is  found.  The  eye  is 
provided  with  a  wonderful  automatic  "  iris 
diaphragm  "  for  its  adjustment  to  various  de- 
grees of  illumination.  This  diaphragm,  while 
very  prompt  in  its  action,  is  by  no  means  in- 
stantaneous, and  if  one  comes  suddenly  out 
of  the  dark  into  brilliant  light  the  effect  will 
be  blinding,  with  countless  after-images  float- 
ing before  the  vision.  These  after-images 
are  caused  by  retinal  fatigue.  The  iris  ad- 
justs itself  to  cope  with  the  brightest  light  it 
has  to  encounter.  This  accounts  for  one's 
inability  to  see  beyond  a  brilliant  light,  such 
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as  a  low  hanging  arc  light  or  an  automobile  term   "  foot-candle  "    is   the   intensity   of    il- 

lamp  during  the  night.  lumination  a  single  candle  gives  on  a  screen 

But   light   without   shadows   is   objection-  one  foot  from  the  flame, 

able  because  the  eye  has  grown  used  to  shad-  The   luximeter,    the   latest   instrument   to 

ows  and  requires  them.     Shadows  enable  us  be  devised  by  the  illuminating  engineer,  is  a 

to  see  the  shapes  of  objects.     On  certain  days  portable  device  to  measure  the  illumination 

when  the  earth  is  veiled  by  a  thin  fog  which  on  any  surface. 

hides  the  sun  while  diffusing  light  with  great  The  luminometer,  or  type  reading  photom- 

brilliancy  there  is  a  painful  glare  which  the  eter,  is  used  for  measuring  the  lighting  dis- 

eyes   cannot   endure   without   serious   strain,  tance  or  illuminating  value  of  street  lamps. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  light  seems  The    spectroscope    and    spectrophotometer 

to    come    from    everj^vhere,    eliminating   all  enable   us   to   analj'ze   a  beam   of  light   and 

shadows.  measure  the  colors.     With  the  spectrometer 

"Is   it    injurious    to   read    in   bed?"   was  the   scientist   can    tell    from    a    ray   of    light 

asked  an  illuminating  engineer  the  other  day.  whether  a  star  is  moving  towards  the  earth 

"  Lie  in  bed  and  read  all  you  want  to,"  or  away  from  it,  and  how  fast, 

said  he  with  a  laugh,  "  providing  you  have  There  are  also  a  large  varietj^  of  photom- 

a  good  and  sufficient  light  and  that  it  comes  eters  for  measuring  the  candlepower  of  dif- 

from  the  right  direction.    The  bad  effects  re-  ferent  sources  of  light, 
suiting  from  the  habit  of  reading  while  Iving 
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down  are  generally  the  result  of  tacmg  the 

source  of  light.     Let  the  light  come  obliquely  Not    two   hundred   years   ago    Broadway, 

from    above    and    behind    the    book    and   no  New  York,  after  nightfall  was  almost  pitch 

harm  will  result  unless  you  read  all   night  dark  and  infested  with  rogues  and   thieves, 

and  overtax  your  eyes."  It  was  not  safe  to  travel  it  by  night  with- 

Gazing  at  a  brilliant  light  will   tire  one  out  armed  guards  and  boys  carrying  torches, 

in   a   few   seconds.      The   drowsiness   which  To-day  this  great  thoroughfare  is  famous  as 

steals  over  us  in  church  or  public  hall  is  not  the  "  Great  White  Way,"  because  of  the  bril- 

always  due  to  the  speaker  or  to  our  own  toil-  liancy  of  its  night  illumination, 

worn  condition.     Quite  as  likely  it  is  due  to  Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  street  light- 

an  unconscious  straining  of  the  eyes  caused  by  ing  was  opposed  by  the  very  best  men  of  that 

an  exposed  light  in  our  field  of  vision.  day  on  theological  grounds  as  being  a  pre- 

Visual  memory  is  a  phrase  much  used  by  sumptuous  thwarting  of  the  intentions  of 
illuminating  engineers.  It  is  visual  memor}'  Providence,  which  had  appointed  darkness 
which  makes  us  believe  that  the  lightning  for  the  hours  of  night.  It  was  opposed  on 
is  a  single  flash  of  brilliant  light,  when  the  medical  grounds,  as  gas  and  oil  were  de- 
camera  shows  us  that  it  is  a  series  of  flashes,  clared  unwholesome,  and  they  argued  that 
If  we  swing  a  lighted  stick  in  a  circle  fast  it  was  a  bad  thing  to  encourage  people  to 
enough  it  will  look  like  a  complete  circle  of  stay  outdoors  nights  and  catch  colds,  pneu- 
fire.  This  is  because  the  light  coming  from  monia,  and  fevers.  On  moral,  philosophic 
the  moving  flame  is  focused  on  the  retina,  grounds  it  was  held  that  the  people's  moral 
the  reflection  persisting  for  a  fraction  of  a  standard  would  be  lowered  by  street  lighting, 
second ;  thus  sight  and  memory  continue  un-  as  the  drunkard  would  feel  there  was  no 
til  the  flame  has  made  a  complete  circle.  In  hurry  to  get  home,  and  late  sweethearting 
the  retina  there  are  a  million  or  so  of  nerve  would  be  encouraged,  w^hereas  black  night 
fibers,  all  of  these  taken  together  making  up  sent  people  home  early,  thus  preserving  them 
the  optic  nerve,  but  all  these  fibers  have  other  from  a  multitude  of  sins.  They  also  argued 
ends  somewhere  in  the  brain,  and  the  im-  that  lights  would  make  thieves  alert  and  that 
pressions  brought  to  the  brain  by  these  fibers  national  illuminations  would  lose  their  effect 
endure  for  a  very  short  time,  just  as  a  piece  if  there  were  street  lighting  every  night, 
of  metal  keeps  hot  aft::r  it  has  been  taken  Seventy-five  years  ago  streets  were  being 
out  of  the  fire,  lighted  with  oil  and  gas.     Twenty-five  years 

ago  the  electric  lights  were  introduced  and 

THE  TOOLS  OF  THE  TRADE.  ^^^  systematic  lighting  of  streets  began;  now 

The  terms  used  by  the  illuminating  engi-  there  is  scarcely  a  hamlet  so  small  it  cannot 

neer   are   easily   understood.      Candlepower,  boast  of  lighted  streets.     And  the  men  who 

as  its  name  implies,  means   the  intensity  of  are  studying  the  subject  say  that  the  dawn 

light  given  by  a  single  sperm  candle.     The  of  artificial  light  is  just  breaking. 


THE  PAYNE-ALDRICH  TARIFF. 


[The  following  analysis  of  the  new  tariff  la 
statements  have  been  verified  by  reference  to  o 
tliat  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  more  complic 
new  classilications  Iiave  been  introduced,  it  is  i 
will  be  on  particular  classes  of  goods.  Tlicre  a 
Government  otlioials  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  o 
stance,  it  is  contended  by  some  of  tiie  apprais 
high-grade  cottons,  while  the  Chief  of  the  Div 
is  authority  for  the  interpretation  adopted  in  th 


w  was  prepared  by  an  expert  authority.  All  the 
iiicial  documents.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however, 
ued  schedules  (cotton,  for  example),  in  which 
mpossible  to  say  just  what  the  revised  imposts 
re,  indeed,  wide  differences  of  opinion  among 
f  some  provisions  in  these  schedules.  For  in- 
crs  that  the  new  cotton  schedule  will  affect  only 
ision  of  Customs  of  the  Treasury  Department 
is  article. — The  Editor.] 


npHE  tarifiE  bill  which  became  a  law  by 
President  Taft's  signature  on  August 
5  makes  hundreds  of  changes  in  the  customs 
schedules  and  a.iects  thousands  of  commodi- 
ties. No  general  conclusion  regarding  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  new  law  can  be 
reached  without  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
measure  in  its  various  details. 

According  to  the  official  estimates  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  the  average 
rate  of  duty  under  the  new  tariff  is  1. 1  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  average  Dingley  rate, 
the  figures  being  based  on  the  values  of  im- 
ports during  the  fiscal  year  1907. 

The  average  increase  of  i.i  per  cent,  is 
the  net  resultant  of  numerous  changes,  both 
upward  and  downward,  occurring  in  the  dif- 
ferent schedules  of  the  tariff.  Not  all 
of  these  schedules  have  an  equal  interest  to 
the  general  public.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  "  ultimate  consumer,"  a  phrase  which 
gained  prominent  currency  during  the  great 
tariff  debates,  a  reduction  of  duty  on  the 
things  he  eats  and  wears  is  of  far  greater 
importance  to  him  personally  than  an  equal 
reduction  on  chemicals  or  machinery.  The 
reductions  of  the  latter  class  may  or  may  not 
benefit  him  ultimately.  The  outcome  would 
depend  on  a  number  of  conditions,  such  as 
the  duties  on  the  finished  products,  presence 
or  absence  of  domestic  competition,  etc.  It 
is  well,  therefore,  to  consider  first  of  all  the 
textile  schedules  and  then  analyze  the  rest 
in  the  order  given  in  the  law. 

THE    COTTOX    SCHEDULE. 

Of  the  four  textile  schedules,  cotton,  wool, 
flax,  and  silk,  the  first  is  the  one  of  para- 
mount importance,  affecting  an  article  used 
by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  from  the 
richest  to  the  poorest.  Though  made  of  a 
raw  material  of  which  we  produce  the  bulk 
of  the  world's  supply  and  the  manufacture 
of  which  in  this  country, — in  the  staple  lines, 
at  least, — is  as  cheap  as,  if  not  cheaper  than, 


in  any  of  the  important  competing  countries, 
the  schedule  carried  duties  under  the  Ding- 
Icy  law  from  10  per  cent,  to  48  per  cent,  on 
thread  and  yarn,  as  high  as  77  per  cent,  on 
cotton  cloth  (the  average  rate  on  all  cotton 
cloth  being  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics at  38  per  cent.),  and  similar  rates  on 
other  cotton  goods. 

During  the  interval  of  twelve  years  in 
which  the  Dingley  tariff  was  in  force  our 
cotton  industry  made  gigantic  progress. 
Leading  mills  have  been  declaring  dividends 
as  high  as  66  per  cent,  and  more,  setting  the 
pace  for  domestic  prices  whose  upward  trend 
knew  but  one  limit, — the  height  of  the  tariff 
wall  beyond  which  foreign  competition  was 
made  impossible. 

Until  the  very  close  of  the  tariff  debate 
in  Congress,  Senators  Aldrich  and  Smoot, 
on  whose  shoulders  rested  the  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  intricate  changes  in  the 
cotton  schedule,  stoutly  maintained  that 
there  had  been  no  substantial  change  in  the 
cotton  schedule.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee's own  compilation  shows  an  increase 
from  the  average  Dingley  rate  of  44.84 
per  cent,  to  50.62  per  cent,  under  the  new 
tariff,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  13  per  cent. 
However,  if  that  figure  measured  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  changes  in  the  cotton 
schedule  it  would  not  have  precipitated  the 
fierce  onslaught  of  the  insurgent  Republi- 
cans, led  in  the  Senate  by  La  Follette  and 
Dolliver.  The  fight  centered  about  the 
changes  in  classification,  which  will  result 
in  raising  duties  as  much  as  100  per  cent., 
and  in  some  cases  more,  above  the  rates  of 
the  Dingley  tariff.  The  changes  are  too 
technical  to  be  explained  here  at  length. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  of  a  kind  not 
to  be  easily  discovered,  requiring  painstaking 
study  of  the  new  law  and  minute  compari- 
son with  the  old. 

One  of  the  provisions,  which  has  caused 
much  discussion,  mav  be  briefly  explained  for 
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the  purpose  of  illustration.  Under  the 
Dingley  tariff  cotton  cloth  was  subject  to 
the  same  duty  whether  mercerized  or  not. 
The  new  tariff  provides  (in  par.  323)  for 
an  additional  duty  of  i  cent  a  square  yard 
on  cotton  cloth  "  mercerized  or  subjected  to 
any  similar  process."  In  paragraph  320 
the  definition  of  mercerized  cloth  is  given 
as  one  "  which  has  any  .  .  .  mercer- 
ized •  .  .  threads  in  or  upon  any  part 
of  the  fabric."  This  will  make  any  cloth 
having  two  or  more  glossy  threads  in  the 
fabric  subject  to  the  additional  rate  as  "  cloth 
mercerized  or  subjected  to  any  similar 
process."  When  the  character  of  this 
unique  definition  of  cotton  cloth  was  sub- 
jected to  criticism  in  the  House  it  was 
withdrawn  by  Mr.  Payne  on  his  own  mo- 
tion. It  reappeared,  however,  in  the  Senate 
bill.  In  the  Senate  it  again  failed  to  find 
open  support,  for  no  sooner  had  it  been  ex- 
posed to  criticism  than  it  was  withdrawn  by 
Mr.  Aldrich.  Nevertheless  it  reappeared 
in  the  bill  as  reported  from  the  conference 
and  now  forms  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

This  provision,  which  will  result  in  in- 
creases of  duty  as  high  as  100  per  cent.,  does 
not,  of  course,  exhaust  the  changes  made. 
By  changing  the  classification  of  cotton  cloth 
and  substituting  specific  for  ad  valorem 
duties  various  grades  of  cotton  cloth  are 
made  to  pay  higher  rates,  while  nominally  the 
duties  may  appear  to  be  the  same.  The  ad- 
vances will  affect  practically  every  variety 
of  cotton  cloth,  the  increases  ranging  from 
as  little  as  5  per  cent,  for  the  finest  cloth  to 
100  per  cent,  and  more  for  the  poorer 
grades,  as  is  shown  in  detail  in  a  table  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  and  published  in  Senate  Document 
No.  155,  and  by  the  tables  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  C.  P.  Montgomerj',  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Customs,  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  August  6,  page  5241. 

Another  item  in  the  cotton  schedule  which 
received  much  popular  attention  is  hosier}\ 
The  conferees  modified  the  advances  passed 
by  the  House  by  leaving  the  following  in- 
creases of  duty  on  the  lower  priced  hosiery 
in  the  act  as  it  finally  passed :  Hosiery^  valued 
Avholesale  at  not  more  than  $1.00  per  dozen 
pairs,  88  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  as  against 
67  per  cent,  under  the  Dingley  tariff;  valued 
at  $1.00  to  $1.50,  77  per  cent.,  as  against 
the  Dingley  rate  of  58  per  cent. ;  valued  at 
$1.50  to  $2.00,  62  per  cent.,  as  against  51 
per  cent,  under  the  Dingley  law.    The  duty 


on  the  highest  priced  hosiery,  valued  at 
more  than  $5.00  per  dozen,  remains  un- 
changed at  55  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

WOOL    AXD    MANUFACTURES    OF    WOOL. 

Next  in  importance  to  cotton,  if  not  fully 
as  important,  is  wool.  It  is  the  schedule 
that  formed  the  subject  of  even  more  severe 
criticism  in  Congress  than  cotton.  The 
criticism  is  based  on  the  discrimination 
against  the  carded  woolen  industry,  which 
produces  the  poor  man's  cloth,  in  favor  of 
the  worsted  manufacturers,  due  to  the  im- 
position of  a  uniform  duty  of  11  cents  a 
pound  on  raw  unwashed  wool,  which  taxes 
the  cheaper  wools  as  high  as  500  per  cent, 
and  more,  while  frequently  amounting  to 
less  than  25  per  cent,  on  the  finer  grades 
used  for  the  more  expensive  cloths. 

Based  on  this  system  of  duties  on  raw 
wool  is  a  graded  scale  of  duties  on  woolen 
cloth,  which  allows  the  manufacturer  of 
cloth  composed  largely  of  cotton  and  shoddy 
the  same  "  compensatory "  duty  on  a  the- 
oretical quantity  of  wool  which  is  supposed 
to  go  into  the  cloth,  as  it  does  on  cloth  made 
of  "  all  wool."  The  result  is  the  imposition 
of  duties  frequently  ranging  from  100  per 
cent,  to  200  per  cent,  on  woolen  cloth, 
blankets,  etc.,  which  rise  in  an  inverse  .ratio 
to  the  value  of  the  goods.  This  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  the  worsted  industry-  of  New 
England  at  the  expense  of  the  carded  woolen 
mills  of  the  rest  of  the  country^  is  charged 
by  the  latter  to  have  been  instrumental  in 
building  up  a  woolen  trust  dominating  prices 
at  home  and  destroying  the  smaller  mills, 
whose  owners  have  not  the  necessary  capital 
to  go  into  the  worsted  industry'  and  are  thus 
driven  out  o"f  business.  The  schedule  has 
been  left  practically  unchanged,  save  for  a 
reduction  of  duty  of  about  5  per  cent,  on 
some  grades  of  women's  and  children's  dress 
goods,  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  1907  prices, 
is  reduced  from  115^  per  cent,  to  109^ 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  from  92.6  per  cent, 
to  88  per  cent,  ad  valorem  respectively. 

SILK. 

The  silk  schedule  has  been  even  more 
radically  changed  than  the  cotton  schedule, 
but  no  accurate  estimate  of  the  average 
change  is  possible.  The  increases  on  the  in- 
dividual items  run  all  the  way  up  to  70  per 
cent.  The  official  estimates  of  the  Finance 
Committee  show  an  average  increase,  of  less 
than  I  per  cent,  for  the  entire  schedule,  viz., 
from  52.33  per  cent,  under  the  Dingley  tar- 
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iff  to  52. G7  under  the  new,  but  as  they  take  and  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  there  is  a  pos- 
no  account  of  tlie  chan^^cs  in  duties  caused  sibility  of  a  considerable  increase  of  duties 
by  the  changes  in  classirication,  they  are  of  on  these  goods,  especially  the  liner  grades, 
little  value.  However,  the  average  increase  under  the  new  provision  for  estimating  mar- 
on  silks  will  be  far  below  that  on  cottons.  ket  value  in  certain  cases  on  the  basis  of  do- 
mestic   prices    instead    of    those    in    foreign 

FLAX,    HE.Ml',    JUTI',    AND    MANUFACTURES  ,         ^ 

•*  markets. 

THEREOF. 

...  u  /r    •    I  •  I  REDUCTIONS     IN     THE     METALS     SCHEDULE. 

Accordmg    to    the    orhcial    estimate,    the 
average  rate  for  this  schedule  has  been  but         Schedule    C,    embracing    all  •  metals    and 

slightly     increased, — from     40.5     per    cent,  their  manufactures,  has  attracted  more  gen- 

under  the   Dingley   tarilf  to   40.9   per  cent,  eral  attention   than  any  other  of  the  schcd- 

under   the   new.       The  schedule  contains  a  ules,  which  have  but  an  indirect  bearing  on 

number  of   reductions  on   yarns,   nets,   mat-  the  household  budget  of  the  consumer.     Cov- 

tings,   etc.;   while   among   the    increases   are  ering  as  it   does   an   industry   in   which    the 

those   on   certain   varieties   of  linoleum    and  United  States  leads  the  world,  dominated  by 

oilcloth   amounting  to  from   50  to    100  per  the  largest  aggregation  of  industrial  capital 

cent.,  and  on  laces,  embroideries,  and  similar  the   world    has    yet    witnessed,    and    having 

trimmings  of  certain  makes,  raised  from  60  been   the   subject   of   more   convincing   testi- 

per  cent,  under  the  Dingley  law  to  70  per  mony  from  insiders,   like   Mr.   Carnegie,   as 

cent,   under  the   new  tarilf.     As  neither  of  to  absence  of  danger  of  injurious  competition 

these   increases   appears    in    the    official    esti-  from    abroad    than    any    other    part    of    the 

mates,  and  the  increase  on  linoleum  and  oil-  tariff,   the    schedule   has   undergone   a   more 

cloth   is  made  to  appear  as  a  reduction   in-  thorough  revision  downward  than  any  other, 

stead,    the    general    average    given    above    is  Many  of  the   reductions  amount  to   50  per 

underestimated.  cent.      Some    rates   have   been    reduced   still 

more,   as,    for   instance,    iron   ore,    from    40 

CHEMICALS     AND     EARTHENWARE.  ^  '         '  ,  '  ^ 

cents  to   15  cents  per  ton. 

In    the   chemical    schedule    (Schedule   A)         Nevertheless    it    is    claimed    by    critics    of 

duties   have   been    reduced   on    12    per   cent,  the  new  tariff  that  the  reduced  rates  remain 

of   the   imports  in  that  class,   the   reduction  far  above  what  is  necessary  to  insure  a  fair 

amounting  to  79  per  cent,  below  the  Ding-  profit  to  the  steel  industry,  and  it  is  confi- 

ley  rate;  and  raised  on  12  per  cent.,  the  in-  dently  predicted  that  with  the  new  duty  of 

crease  amounting  to  44  per  cent,   over  the  $.^92  per  ton  foreign  steel   rails  will  be  as 

Dingley  rates,  while  76  per  cent,  of  the  total  effectually  shut  out  from  our  market  as  they 

imports  under  that  schedule  will  continue  to  were  under  the  Dingley  rate  of  $7.84,  under 

come  in  under  the  old  rates.     The  sum  total  which  our  importations  in  1907  amounted  to 

of  the  changes  represents  a  reduction  of  4^/2  $106,000   worth.      The   significance   of    this 

per  cent.      Most  of  the  articles  under  that  figure  will  be  readily  appreciated  when  it  is 

schedule  are  not  used   directly  by   the  con-  added    that   during   the    same    year    we    ex- 

sumer.  ported  $8,384,000  worth  of  rails  to  foreign 

Schedule    B    includes   earthenware,    glass,  countries,   where  we  not  only  had   no  pro- 

and    glassware,    etc.      Here    the    reductions  tection,  but  in  some  cases  had  to  overcome, 

affect  7.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  under  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  transportation,  the 

that  schedule  to  the  extent  of  23   per  cent,  duties  imposed  for  the  protection  of  our  for- 

below  the  Dingley  rates ;  the  increases  cover  eign  rivals. 

4.25  per  cent,  of  the  total,  the  increase  being        According  to  the  official  estimates  of  the 

nearly  28   per  cent,   above  those   rates,   and  Senate   Committee  on   Finance,   the  average 

88.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  are  left  subject  to  reduction  of  duty  is  equal  to  2^^   per  cent, 

the  old  rates.     With  the  exception  of  a  re-  from  the  Dingley  rates  on  the  entire  metal 

duction    am.ounting   on    the   average    to   less  schedule.       This    estimate,    however,    over- 

than  5  per  cent,  on  common  window  glass,  looks,     in    some    cases    entirely,     in     others 

on  which  the  duties  ranged  from  41   to  87  largely.    Increases    of    duty    which    are    not 

per  cent,  under  the  Dingley  tariff,  there  are  readily  apparent,  among  which  the  following 

no  reductions  in  this  schedule  that  are  of  in-  are   specific    instances:     On    punched    struc- 

terest  to  the  general  public.     On  the  other  tural  iron  and  steel,  from  $10  a  ton  under 

hand,  while  the  rates  on  crockery  and  china-  the   Dingley   tariff   to   about  $18   and   more 

ware   are   left   nominally   unchanged    at   55  under   the   new   law;    increases   of   duty   on 
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razors  ranging  from  21  to  229  per  cent. ;  on 
nickel  and  its  alloys,  of  about  133  per  cent.; 
on  metallic  pens  "  with  nib  and  barrel  in 
one  piece,"  amounting  to  25  per  cent. ;  on 
bottle  caps  and  on  lacquered  cans,  boxes,  22 
per  cent,  and  more. 

In  so  far  as  these  increases  are  due  to 
changes  in  classification,  the}'  are  not  noted 
in  the  estimates  of  the  Senate  committee  at 
all,  or  they  are  so  palpably  underestimated 
as  to  reduce  greatly  the  practical  utility  of 
the  committee's  computation.  As  the  change 
in  classification  is  characteristic  of  changes 
made  in  other  sched'ules  of  the  tariff,  includ- 
ing those  of  cotton  and  silk,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  it  will  be  useful  to  de- 
scribe one  as  an  illustration : 

The  duty  on  structural  steel,  "  whether 
plain  or  punched,  or  fitted  for  use,"  was  $iO 
a  ton  under  the  Dingley  tariff.  The  House, 
without  changing  the  wording  of  the  para- 
graph, reduced  the  rate  to  $6.  When  the 
bill  reached  the  Senate  the  Committee  on 
Finance  struck  out  the  words  just  quoted, 
substituting  the  words  "  not  assembled,  or 
manufactured,  or  advanced  beyond  hammer- 
ing, rolling,  or  casting,"  fixing  the  rates  for 
these  at  $6  and  $8  a  ton,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  iron,  but  leaving  no  provision 
for  the  punched  shapes,  which  is  the  only 
way  in  which  the  bulk  of  structural  iron  is 
sold  for  practical  purposes.  This  will  bring 
the  punched  structural  iron  under  paragraph 
1 99,  which  provides  for  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent,  on  all  manufactures  of  metal  not  spe- 
cifically mentioned.  At  the  price  of  $30  to 
$40  per  ton  the  duty  on  the  material  will 
amount  to  from  $13.50  to  $18  per  ton,  an 
increase  of  from  35  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent, 
over  the  Dingley  rates.  Yet,  as  this  increase 
is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  tariff,  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  computation  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  which  in- 
stead shows  a  reduction  of  duty  for  struc- 
tural iron  from  36.75  per  cent,  under  the 
Dingley  tarifif  to  29.40  per  cent,  under  the 
new  law. 

WOOD    AND    ITS    MANUFACTURES. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  official  estimate 
shows  a  reduction  of  duties  on  lumber  and 
its  products  (Schedule  D)  of  more  than  14 
per  cent.,  but  it  takes  no  account  of  changes 
in  classification  deftly  wrought  into  the 
fabric  of  the  new  tariff  law.  Thus  the 
Dingley  law  provided  for  a  duty  of  i  cent 
per  cubic  foot  on  "  timber,  hewn,  sided,  or 
squared."      Mr.   Payne,  while   reducing  the 


rate  to  one-half  of  i  cent,  allowed  the  lum- 
bermen on  his  committee  to  modify  the 
definition  so  as  to  read  "  timber,  hewn,  sided, 
or  squared  otherwise  than  by  sawing."  As 
sawing  has  now  taken  the  place  of  hewing 
in  the  lumber  industry,  the  innocent  looking 
addition  has  virtually  taken  all  the  squared 
timber  out  of  that  class  and  thus  placed  it 
constructively  under  "  boards,"  which  will 
result  in  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  over  the 
Dingley  rates.  Yet  in  the  official  compila- 
tion it  appears  as  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent., 
which  is  nominally  true  (so  far  as  the  ab- 
stract figure  is  concerned),  but  actually 
false  (in  so  far  as  the  application  of  the  law 
is  concerned).  An  apparent  increase  in  the 
schedule  is  that  on  shingles,  on  which  the 
duty  has  been  raised  from  30  cents  a  thou- 
sand under  the  Dingley  law  to  50  cents,  or 
66  2-3  per  cent.  In  1907  we  imported  less 
than  $2,000,000  worth  of  shingles,  which 
was  not  far  from  5  per  cent,  of  our  domestic 
production. 

SUGAR  AND  TOBACCO. 

The  duty  on  refined  sugar  has  been  re- 
duced from  $1.95  per  loO  pounds  to  $1.90, 
or  2^  per  gent.  When  it  is  considered  that 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  tariff  in 
1897  we  reduced  the  duty  on  raw  sugar 
coming  from  Cuba  20  per  cent.,  that  annexa- 
tion placed  raw  sugar  of  Hawaii  *  and  Porto 
Rico  on  the  free  list,  and  that  the  new  tariff 
provides  for  the  free  admission  of  sugar 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  extent  of 
300,000  tons  per  annum,  or  about  three- 
fourths  the  quantity  we  import  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  to-day,  it  is  difficult  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  insurgent  Republicans  to 
bring  the  reductions  on  refined  sugar  in  con- 
sonance with  the  20  per  cent,  reduction  on 
the  raw  material  of  the  sugar  trust  deserved 
greater  success. 

The  tobacco  schedule  has  been  left  prac- 
tically unchanged  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  con- 
cerned. The  partial  increases  in  rates 
brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Beveridge  with  a  view  to  compelling  the 
tobacco  trust  to  bear  a  share  of  the  burden 
of  the  tobacco  excise  apply  to  internal  taxes. 

*  Prior  to  the  annexation,  sugar  from  Hawaii  was 
admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  reciprocity  treaty  : 
but  in  the  absence  of  definite  assurance  that  the  free 
admission  of  sugar  might  not  be  stopped  with  a 
change  of  policy  in  the  United  States  the  production 
of  sugar  was  not  as  large  as  it  is  to-dav.  The  im- 
portation of  sugar  into  the  TTnited  States  from  Ha- 
waiian Islands  has  increased  from  r)20.r.;j2.T!»2  pounds 
in  1S'.)7,  the  year  preceding  annexation,  to  821,014,- 
Sll  pounds  in  1907. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

According  to  the  "  estimated  revenues  " 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  average  rate 
vmder  the  agricultural  schedule  represents 
:ui  increase  of  nearly  6.5  per  cent.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  note  that  we  are  the  only 
great  agricultural  nation  in  the  world  that 
levies  a  duty  on  cereals.  While  producing 
four  times  as  much  corn  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  we  have  a  duty  on  that  cereal, 
although  our  imports  of  corn  were  worth 
less  than  $8000  in  1907,  as  against  exports 
exceeding  $44,000,000  in  value.  As  a  source 
of  revenue  these  duties  are  worthless;  as  a 
means  of  protection  they  are  useless ;  as  a 
sop  to  the  farmer  they  may  be  worth  a  great 
deal  to  those  who  need  the  agricultural  votes 
for  extreme  protection  on  goods  which  the 
farmer  consumes.  It  is  startling,  but  never- 
theless true,  that  cereals,  meats,  and  similar 
products  of  which  we  export  immense  quan- 
tities to  the  dismay  of  the  agrarians  in  Ger- 
many and  other  countries,  are  subject  in  this 
country  to  rates  nearly  as  high  and  in  som,e 
cases  higher  than  in  Germany.  But  in  Ger- 
many the  people  are  up  in  arms  on  account 
of  it,  while  here  the  man  in  the  street  is 
hardly  aware  of  the  fact.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  rates  have  so  far  remained  on 
paper,  without  affecting  the  prices  of  food- 
stuffs which  we  raise  in  abundance. 

These  rates  were  raised  by  the  Senate 
Committee,  the  increases  ranging  from  20 
to  100  per  cent,  on  cereals  like  wheat,  corn, 
rye,  etc.  The  increases  were  abandoned  in 
conference  in  return  for  increased  rates  of 
duty  on  lemons  (50  per  cent.),  grapes  (25 
per  cent.),  pineapples,  dates,  cornmeal,  buck- 
wheat flour,  plants  and  vines,  etc.  Among 
the  more  important  reductions  in  this  sched- 
ule are  those  on  meats,  lard,  and  starch,  tlie 
reductions  averaging  25  per  cent,  from  the 
Dingley  rates.  The  least  justifiable  increase 
is  that  on  biscuits  and  other  products  of  the 
cracker  trust,  which  enhance  the  Dingley 
rates  from  75  to  150  per  cent.  As  the  total 
importation  of  bread  and  biscuits  amounted 
to  $252,000  in  1907,  against  exports  of  over 
$2,638,000  in  the  same  year,  the  pertinent 
question  was  raised  in  the  Senate  as  to  the 
object  and  justification  for  this  increase. 

SPIRITS,   WINES,   AND   OTHER   BEVERAGES. 

This  schedule  (H)  has  been  revised  up- 
ward for  revenue  purposes.  The  duty  on 
spirits  and  brandies  has  been  raised  from 
$2.25  to  $2.60  per  proof  gallon.     The  duty 


on  champagnes,  v\hich  was  $6  per  dozen 
quart  bottles  under  the  minimum  Dingley 
rate  and  $8  under  the  maximum,  has  been 
raised  to  $9.60  as  a  minimum  and  $9.60  -\- 
25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  as  a  new  maximum. 
Similar  increases  will  affect  other  alcoholic 
beverages. 

PULP    AND    PAPER. 

The  question  of  wood  pulp  and  paper 
(Schedule  M)  formed  one  of  the  prominent 
points  of  attack  on  the  Dingley  tariff  in  the 
campaign  for  its  revision.  Tiie  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  headed  by  Congressman 
Mann,  of  Illinois,  a  staunch  protectionist, 
gave  the  entire  subject  eight  months  of  thor- 
ough study,  and  personally  inspected  the  leadj 
ing  paper,  mills  in  this  country  and  Canada. 
The  committee  established  the  fact  that  the 
labor  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  is 
lower  in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada. 
It  recommended  the  placing  of  wood  pulp 
on  the  free  list  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Dingley  duty  on  paper  from  $6  to  $2  per  ton. 
The  House  adopted  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee.  The  Senate  raised  the  duty 
to  $4.  .  The  conference  compromised  on 
$3.75.  Both  the  free  admission  of  pulp  and 
the  reduction  of  duty  on  paper  are  condi- 
tioned on  the  absence  of  export  duties  on  the 
raw  material  or  export  bounties  on  the  fin- 
ished products  by  Cant^dian  provinces.  They 
are  also  conditioned  upon  the  existence  of 
"  most-favored-nation  "  relations  with  our 
neighbor  to  the  north,  after  April,  19 10, 
which  is  not  the  ca'-e  to-day. 

As  against  these  contingent  reductions  of 
duty  on  print  paper,  there  are  unconditional 
increases  of  duty  on  writing  paper,  which 
aitect  the  reductions  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
raise  the  general  average  of  the  paper  sched- 
ules, according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  by  nearly  5  per  cent.  This  does 
not  take  into  account,  however,  increases  of 
duty  hidden  in  changes  of  classification,  such 
as  on  lithographic  prints  of  all  kinds,  rang- 
ing from  6  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent,  above 
the  Dingley  rates,  press  paper  and  wrapping 
paper  40  per  cent.,  etc. 

SUNDRIES,  LE.ATHER,  COAL,   ETC. 

This  schedule  (N)  covers  a  great  variety 
of  products,  the  most  important  group  being 
hides,  leather,  and  leather  goods,  which  at- 
tracted so  much  popular  attention  owing  to 
the  part  the  President  took  in  forcing  the  re- 
moval of  duty  on  the  raw  material.  Of  all 
manufactured     products,     shoes     and     shoe 
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leather  are  subject  to  the  lowest  rates  of 
duty  under  the  new  tariii,  the  rates  on  sole 
leather  being  as  low  as  5  per  cent ;  on  uppers, 
73  J  per  cent.;  on  shoes,  10  per  cent.  All 
other  manufactures  of  leather  not  specially 
mentioned  are  subject,  however,  to  40 
per  cent.,  which  is  an  increase  of  14  per  cent, 
over  the  Dingley  rates,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  15  per  cent,  duty  on  hides; 
while  en  gloves  the  rates  are  as  high  as  81 
per  cent,  and  more,  being  absolutely  pro- 
hibitive on  many  grades. 

Another  important  reduction  of  duty  is 
that  on  coal,  from  67  cents  a  ton  to  45  cents. 
The  House  provision  for  reciprocal  free 
trade  in  coal,  which  would  have  been  an  im- 
Eprtant  card  in  our  hands  in  negotiations 
of  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  Canada, 
was  stricken  out  in  the  Senate. 

The  duty  on  agricultural  machines  and 
implements,  such  as  plows,  mowers,  thrash- 
ers, reapers,  etc.,  has  been  reduced  from  20 
per  cent,  to  15  per  cent.,  and  a  proviso 
has  been  added  for  the  free  admission  of 
these  m.achincs  from  countries  reciprocating 
in  kind.  This  will  at  once  give  an  advan- 
tage to  England  as  ac:ainst  other  countries, 
unless  the  latter  put  the  same  articles  on  the 
free  list.  In  view  of  the  recognized  superi- 
ority of  our  makes,  however,  the  provision  is 
not  likely  to  prove  of  much  practical  impor- 
tance, \  ith  the  possible  exception  of  Canada, 
if  the  latter  chooses  to  accept  the  condition. 

The  duties  on  hats  and  bonnets  valued 
Avholesale  at  not  m.ore  than  $4  per  dozen 
have  been  reduced  from  an  average  of  97 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  the  Dingley 
tariff  to  78  per  cent. 

Among  the  increases  of  duty  in  this 
schedule  due  to  changes  in  classification  the 
most  important  are  on  manufactures  of  furs, 
which  are  raised  from  43  to  75  per  cent, 
above  the  Dingley  rates  of  35  per  cent,  ad 
valorem ;  on  fire  arms,  on  which  rates  have 
been  increased  50  per  cent,  above  the  old 
tariff;  on  fabrics  of  asbestos  the  increase  be- 
ing 60  per  cent. 

The  duties  on  feathers  and  downs  are 
raised  from  15  per  cent,  under  the  Dingley 
tariff  to  20  per  cent,  under  the  new,  and 
ornamental  feathers  from  50  per  cent,  under 
the  Dingley  rates  to  60  per  cent.  The  duties 
on  manufactures  of  straw  have  been  in- 
creased from  30  per  cent,  under  the  old 
tariff  to  35  per  cent.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  duties  on  manufactures  of  horn  and  india 
rubber. 

The  official  estimate  shows  an  average  in- 


crease of  6.26  per  cent,  for  this  schedule  over 
ihe  Dingley  rates. 

SUMMARY. 

Summing    up    the    changes    made    in    the 
tariii  as  shown  in  the  various  Senate  docu- 
ments, the  new  act  has  increased  the  Ding- 
ley  rates   in    300   instances,   while   reducing 
them  in  584  cases.    The  increases  affect  com- 
modities imported  in  1907  to  the  value  of  at 
least  $105,844,201,  while  the  reductions  af- 
fect not  m,ore  than  $132,141,074  worth  of 
imports.     Four  hundred  and  forty-seven  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  im.ports  (on  the  basis  of 
1907)    remain  subject  to  the  same  duties  as 
under  the  Dingley  tariff.     That  is  to  say,  65 
per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  remain  subject 
to  the  old  rates,  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the 
total  will   be  subject   to  higher   duties,    the 
average  increase  amounting  to  31  per  cent, 
over     the     Dingley     rates;     and     less    than 
20  per  cent,  of  the  imports  are  to  be  subject 
to    lower   duties,    the    reduction    being    esti- 
mated about  23  per  cent,  below  the  Dingley 
rates.      All   of   these   figures   greatly   under- 
estimate  the   increases  of   duty   for  the   fol- 
lowing reasons:    First,  they  do  not  take  into 
account    the   numerous   changes    (nearly   all 
increases  of  duty)   due  to  changes  in  classi- 
fication, similar  to  the  instances  Cited  in  the 
case  of  sawn  wood,  structural  iron,  and  cot- 
ton  cloth ;  second,   a  large  part  of   the   im- 
ports subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  will  now 
be   assessed   on   the  basis  of  domestic  prices 
instead    of    the    prices    in    foreign    markets 
(with  due  allow^ance  for  freight  and  dut}')> 
as  has  hitherto  been   the  case ;  and,  finally, 
the  possibility,  even  if  remote,  of  the  applica- 
tion of  maximum  rates  to  imports  from  some 
of  the  foreign  countries,  which  will  amount 
on  the  average  to  an  increase  of  more  than 
50  per  cent,  over  the  new  rates.     The  real 
increase    of    duty    will    not    be    accurately 
known  for  a  year,  until  we  have  full  returns 
of    the    imports    and    duties   actually    levied 
under   the  new  law   under   the  decisions  of 
the   Board   of   General   Appraisers   and    the 
new  Customs  Court. 

THE    MAXIMUM   AND   MINIMUM    PROVISION. 

The  agitation  which  led  to  the  revision 
of  the  tariff  was  to  a  large  extent  due  to  a 
widespread  desire  for  reciprocity  with  for- 
eign countries.  The  Dingley  tariff  gave  the 
Executive  two  ways  for  negotiating  reciprocal 
treaties.  One  (Section  3)  authorized  con- 
cessions of  from  20  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent, 
from  the  established  rates  on  argols,  wines. 
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brandies,  paintings,  and  statuary;  the  other 
(Section  4)  authorized  concessions  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  per  cent,  from  the  entire  tariff  list. 
The  former  set  of  concessions  could  be 
granted  by  the  Executive  without  reference 
to  Congress  and  led  to  the  conclusion  of 
highly  profitable  trade  agreements  with  the 
leading  European  nations,  which  are  still  in 
force,  but  whose  abrogation  has  now  become 
mandatory.  The  other  led  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  treaties  which  failed  of  ratification  by 
the  Senate  and  therefore  never  went  into 
effect. 

The  new  tariff  .raises  the  minimum  rates 
of  Section  3  of  the  Dingley  act  far  above  the 
old  maximum,  the  increase  being  from  $6 
to  $9.60,  or  60  per  cent.,  on  sparkling  wines; 
from  $1.75  to  $2.60,  or  nearly  50  per  cent., 
on  brandies,  etc.,  which  is  a  serious  change 
for  the  worse  for  countries  like  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  all  of  which  have 
enjoyed  the  minimum  Dingley  rates  under 
the  reciprocal  agreements. 

The  large  number  of  reductions  scattered 
through  the  bill  are,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
here,  more  than  ofiset  by  the  increases  of 
duty.  The  reductions  are,  as  a  rule,  on  ar- 
ticles of  which  we  are  not  likely  to  increase 
our  importations,  while  the  increases  are  cal- 
culated to  prevent  or  diminish  importations. 
The  new  bill  thus  holds  out  but  few  in- 
ducements to  foreign  nations  and  fails  to 
provide  a  broad  basis  for  reciprocal  treaties 
upon  which  to  secure  concessions  for  Ameri- 
can products  in  foreign  markets.  Its 
strength  lies  not  in  the  minimum  rates  as  a 
basis  for  reciprocity  but  rather  in  the 
maximum  as  a  means  of  retaliation.  The 
maximum  tariff  is  a  flat  surtax  of  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  dutiable  goods,  which 
is  equivalent  on  the  average  to  a  surtax  of 
over  50  per  cent,  on  the  new  rates.  For  any 
other  nation  to  attempt  to  secure  better 
trade  terms  from  foreign  countries  while 
offering  them  worse  terms  than  before 
would  mean  to  invite  a  tariff  war  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  With  us,  our  market 
offers  such  an  attractive  field  for  foreign  pro- 
ducers and  our  abundant  resources  make  us 
so  little  dependent  on  the  outside  world  that 
we  occupy  an  immensely  superior  s'trategic 
position,  which  most  of  the  foreign  countries 
will  be  reluctant  to  test  by  tariff  hostilities, 
unless  driven  to  do  so  by  sheer  desperation. 
Nevertheless  the  possibility  and  even  the 
probabilit>-  of  a  tariff  war  exists  in  the  case 
of  two  countries,  France  and  Canada. 
Much  will  depend  upon  the  use  made  by  the 


Prcsiiient  of  his  power  of  discretion  in  in- 
terpreting what  constitutes  discrimination 
against  American  products. 

It  is  significant  that  the  new  tariff  act  in 
laying  down  the  conditions  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  maximum  and  minimum  rates  by 
the  President  calls  not  for  special  concessions 
to  American  commerce  but  for  terms  as 
favorable  as  those  granted  to  other  nations. 
As  these  have  been  secured  to  suit  the  spe- 
cial wants  of  the  countries  concerned,  they 
will  benefit  us  only  in  cases  where  we  hap- 
pen to  have  similar  interests,  while  leaving 
the  special  American  interests  unattended  to. 

The  act  provides  that  the  maximum  rates 
are  not  to  go  into  effect  before  April  i,  19 10. 
At  the  same  time  the  Executive  is  directed  to 
terminate  all  existing  trade  agreements.  In 
the  case  of  the  French  agreement,  which 
does  not  provide  for  due  notice  as  to  its  ter- 
mination, the  act  directs  its  termination  on 
November  i.  This  will  result  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  increased  rates  on  French  wines, 
brandies,  etc.,  before  they  are  applied  to 
other  countries.  The  termination  of  the 
agreement  on  our  part  will,  however,  result 
automatically  in  the  application  of  the  maxi- 
mum French  rates  to  our  fruits,  canned 
meats,  pork,  lard,  lumber,  Porto  Rican 
coffee,  and  possibly  petroleum,  which  are 
from  25  per  cent,  to  1 00  per  cent,  above  the 
minimum  rates  enjoyed  by  these  products  of 
American  origin  to-day.  Thus,  the  undue 
haste  to  apply  our  increased  rates  to  France, 
while  the  other  countries  continue  to  enjoy 
the  reduced  Dingley  rates,  may  result  in  the 
application  of  the  entire  maximum  tariff  of 
France  to  our  products,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment succeeds  in  the  difficult  task  of  con- 
cluding a  new  treaty  with  France  before 
November  i. 

The  tariff  act  has  failed  to  provide  for 
maximum  rates  on  articles  placed  on  the 
free  list.  By  doing  so  it  has  deprived  the 
Executive  of  the  only  trading  cards  he  might 
have  with  countries  to  the  south  of  us,  like 
Brazil,  whose  coffee,  rubber,  and  hides,  con- 
stituting about  nine-tenths  of  her  entire 
trade,  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty  to  our 
markets,  while  it  subjects  American  products 
to  rates  so  high  as  to  be  frequently  prohib- 
itive. The  provision  of  a  maximum  duty  on 
these  articles  would  have  given  the  Presi- 
dent the  means  for  obtaining  more  favorable 
terms  for  our  commerce  in  South  America, 
without  danger  of  the  actual  imposition  of 
those  rates  to  the  detriment  of  the  American 
consumer. 
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TN  the  August  issue  of  the  North  American 
Review  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant  enumer- 
ates and  annihilates  some  of  the  objections 
raised  to  the  new  tax  upon  the  net  earnings 
of  corporations.  In  the  opening  paragraph 
of  his  article  he  maintains  that  the  critic  who 
calls  the  tax  "  socialistic  "  must  "  either  con- 
fess his  ignorance  of  the  legislation  of  the 
most  conservative  countries  of  Europe  or 
must  be  prepared  to  contend  that  thej'  have 
already  been  captured  by  the  enemies  of  so- 
ciety." That  there  should  be  an  outcry 
against  any  measure  "  which  touches  the 
pocket  nerve  "  is,  as  he  says,  inevitable ;  but 
"  those  who  cry  out  against  a  rate  of  i  or 
even  2  per  cent,  upon  corporation  earnings, 
after  the  deduction  of  operating  ccvst,  depre- 
ciation charges,  and  interest  on  bonds,  may 
well  be  set  to  studying  the  corporation  and 
income  taxes  of  Europe."  As  a  result  of 
their  studies  they  would  discover  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

In  Great  Britain  in  1903  the  income  tax  was 
6.15  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers  was  in  excess  of  $175,- 
000.000.  In  Prussia  even  incomes  below  $900 
pay  a  small  charge,  and  those  above  that  amount 
are  subject  to  a  progressive  rate,  which  rises  to 
4  per  cent.  In  Austria  the  income  tax  includes 
a  rate  of  5  per  cent,  upon  income  derived  from 
securities  or  from  industrial  and  commercial 
operations.  In  France  business  is  subjected, 
apart  from  many  other  taxes,  to  a  so-called 
patent  tax,  based  upon  the  size  of  shops  and 
number  of  employees.  .  .  .  The  total  deduc- 
tion by  taxation  from  the  income  of  securities 
in  France  is  estimated  by  Professor  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  at  from  9  to  10  per  cent.  ...  In 
Russia  a  still  heavier  burden  was  imposed  by 
the  law  of  1898  upon  the  profits  of  stock  com- 
panies, by  fixing  a  progressive  rate,  beginning 
at  3  per  cent,  where  profits  were  not  above  4 
per  cent,  of  capital  and  rising  to  6  per  cent, 
upon  profits  reaching  10  per  cent,  of  capital, 
with  a  still  heavier  charge  where  profits  exceed 
10  per  cent. 

Compared  with  these  figures  our  new  tax 
is  moderate  indeed.  Reckoning  the  total 
share  capital  of  joint-stock  companies  in  the 
United  States  at  not  less  than  $25,000,000,- 
000,  and  net  earnings  on  the  same  at  $1,500,- 
000,000,  a  "  levy  of  i  per  cent,  will  bring 
into  the  public  treasury'  $15,000,000." 
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The  striking  absence  of  denunciation  of  the 
new  tax  "  from  the  ranks  of  those  qualified 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  its  economic 
merits "  can  only  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
"  the  principle  of  the  tax  is  recognized 
everywhere  as  economically  sound  and  that 
it  lacks  the  conspicuous  defects  of  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  in  regard  to  facility  of  col- 
lection." As  Mr,  Conant  points  out,  a  tax 
on  net  earnings  is  a  tax  upon  capital  which 
has  been  accumulated.  It  is  not  a  tax  upon 
capital  in  the  making.  A  levy  upon  net  in- 
comes is  much  more  equitable  than  one  upon 
gross  earnings.  "  Gross  earnings  bear  no 
definite  or  equitable  relation  to  profits;  net 
earnings  are  the  exact  measure  of  profit  and 
success." 

One  of  the  objections  raised  against  the 
new  tax  has  been  that  the  "  widow-and- 
orphan  "  stockholders  would  find  their  in- 
comes reduced  thereby.  This  objection 
"  falls  to  the  ground  with  many  others  be- 
fore the  lightness  of  the  burden  which  the  tax 
involves."  A  corporation  earning  $1,000,- 
oco  above  all  the  charges  which  the  law  al- 
lows to  be  deducted  "  would  have  just  suffi- 
cient profits  to  pay  a  dividend  of  10  ptr  cent, 
on  a  capital  of  $10,000,000.  .  .  .  The 
tax  of  $10,000,  at  the  rate  of  I  per  cent,  on 
net  earnings,  would  reduce  the  balance  to 
$990,000 ;  so  that  in  theory  the  '  helpless 
widow  '  would  find  her  dividend  cut  from 
10  per  cent,  to  9.9  per  cent."  Other  objec- 
tions are  that  the  tax  will  be  evaded  "  by 
turning  stock  into  bonds,  by  diverting  earn- 
ings into  increased  salaries,  and  by  false  re- 
turns." Though  these  devices  may  occasion- 
ally be  resorted  to,  Mr.  Conant  believes  that 
"  it  is  insulting  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
average  corporation  board  to  suppose  that 
they  v.'ill  be  adopted  by  any  considerable 
number  of  them  in  order  to  escape  a  tax  of 
I  per  cent."  As  to  the  keeping  of  fraudulent 
books  and  the  making  of  false  returns,  the 
risks  and  difficulties  involved  would  not  be 
compensated  by  the  saving,  viewed  purely 
from  its  practical  side. 

Probably  the  most  serious  objection  of  all 
is,   as   Mr.    Conant   correctly  observes,    that 
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which  commends  it  to  the  people:  this  is 
"  the  power  which  is  given  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  such  investigations  as 
are  necessary  to  determine  if  the  tax  has  been 
paid  upon  actual  net  earnings."  To  Ameri- 
cans who  resent  such  "  inquisitorial  "  meth- 
ods Mr.  Conant  suggests  that  they  study  the 
corporation  laws  of  Europe  in  general  and 
those  of  England  in  particular: 

A  corporation  in  England  cannot  issue  a  pros- 
pectus wliich  is  not  signed  by  every  person  who 
is  named  therein  as  a  director  or  by  his  agent 
What  prospectuses  of  new  companies  shall  con- 
tain is  carefully  defined.  .  .  .  Whenever  a 
company  makes  an  allotment  of  shares  it  must 
fde  witiiin  one  month  with  the  public  registrar 
a  return  of  the  allotments.  ...  If  default 
is  made  in  any  of  the  requirements,  every  direc- 
tor, manager,  secretary,  or  other  officer  of  the 
company  who  is  knowingly  a  party  to  tlie  de- 
fault shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £50 
for  every  day  during  which  the  default  con- 
tinues. 

If  Great  Britain,  the  most  conservative  coun- 
try in  the  world  and  the   one  in   which  trade. 


a|>art  from  other  .Anglo-Sa.xon  countries,  is 
probal)ly  the  most  unfettered  in  the  world,  sees 
lit  to  impose  restrictions  like  these  upon  invita- 
tions to  the  public  to  subscribe  for  securities, 
then  at  least  the  mouths  should  be  stopped  of 
those  who,  in  ignorance  of  the  facts,  may  be  dis- 
l)osed  to  characterize  rigid  company  regulation 
in  tlie  United  States  as  socialistic  and  without 
precedent.  On  the  contrary,  the  I'nited  States, 
if  she  determines  to  establish  uniform  regula- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  investor  and  shareholder, 
in  place  of  the  present  haphazard  and  disjointed 
sjstem  of  company  management,  will  fo'low  a 
path  of  precedent  beaten  wide  and  smooth. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  tax  on  net  earn- 
ings is  "  Its  adaptability  to  changing  condi- 
tions." In  this  respect  "  it  runs  on  all  fours 
with  the  English  income  tax,  of  which  the 
rate  can  be  changed  from  year  to  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  the  budget." 
The  adoption  of  a  tax  capable  of  being  varied 
from  year  to  year  in  order  to  meet  the  con- 
dition of  the  budget  will  be  "  in  itself  a  fiscal 
reform  of  the  first  importance  to  the  Federal 
Government." 


THE  AERIAL  BATTLESHIP— THE  END  OF  WAR? 


'  I  ^HE  public  has  come  to  regard  the  air 
ship, — dirigible,  monoplane,  biplane 
and  what  not, — as  so  essentially  one  of  th( 
glorious  inventions  of  peace  that  somewhat 
•  as  a  shock  comes  the  discovery  that  the  ma- 
chine is  already  in  process  of  development 
into  the  most  deadly  engine  of  war  that  the 
world  has  ever  known  or  even  dreamed  of. 
Indeed,  the  possibilities  of  its  destructiveness 
seem  to  be  limitless  and  to  threaten  the  com- 
plete revolution  of  modern  warfare,  if  not, — 
a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished, — the 
abolition  of  war  itself.  That  all  this  is  no 
mere  idle  speculation  is  most  forcefully  dem- 
onstrated by  Messrs.  Carl  Dienstbach  and 
T.  R.  MacMechen  in  AlcClure's  for  Au- 
gust in  an  article  which  is  the  most  force- 
ful presentation  of  the  military  side  of  aero- 
nautics that  we  remember  to  have  met  with 
It  will,  we  think,  be  news  to  many  of  th( 
readers  of  the  Review  that  "  in  the  fall  ol 
1908  the  third  airship  built  by  Count  Fer- 
dinand von  Zeppelin  was  bought  by  tlie  Ger- 
man Government,  officially  commissioned  as 
a  warship,  and  given  a  military  crew."  Also, 
that  "  in  secret  trials  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment during  March  a  rapid-firing  gun,  ca- 
pable of  throwing  nearly  sixty  1.9-inch  shells 
a  minute,  was  fired  with  entire  success  from 
the  deck  of  the  Zeppelin  I."     This,  say  the 


writers  under  review,  "  means  the  end  of 
armies  within  the  next  ten  jears.  The  situa- 
tion about  which  there  is  now  the  densest 
ignorance  should  be  understood."  They  pro- 
ceed to  give  the  following  succinct  descrip- 
tion of  the  dirigible : 

A  Zeppelin  airship  is  not  a  balloon,  but  a  true 
ship, — exactlj-  corresponding  to  an  iron  ocean 
ship.  It  has  a  strong  rigid  hull ;  it  is  sustained 
by  displacing  more  than  its  own  weight  in  the 
fluid  that  supports  it ;  it  will  sink  only  if  it  leaks 
badh'.  Neither  the  airship  nor  the  iron  ocean 
ship  is  in  the  slightest  danger  of  sinking  except 
by  grounding  or  collision.  ...  It  is  pro- 
tected by  a  cover  of  tough  rubber-cloth, 
stretched  over  aluminum  rings  and  ribs,  each 
strong  enough  to  support  a  man's  weight;  and 
the  whole  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  hydrogen  in  its  inside  balloons. 
It  is  fully  as  strong  for  its  purposes  as  an  iron 
steamship.  The  airship  is  never  strained  by 
rolling  or  pitching,  like  the  steamer,  because  the 
air  acts  upon  it  as  a  current  and  not  as  waves. 

The  strength  and  stability  of  these  airships 
are  now  demonstrated  facts.  Ascents  have 
been  made  in  snowstorms  and  in  a  blizzard ; 
"  and  the  huge  craft,  the  size  of  Atlantic 
liners,  have  all  this  time  been  landing  on 
the  ground,  without  special  wharves.  A  cap- 
tain attempting  the  similar  feat  of  landing 
a  great  steamship  upon  a  shore  without 
wharves  would   be  considered   insane."     Of 
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the   speed   and   economj^   of  the   new   aerial 
"  liner  "  we  read: 

Water  being  eight  hundred  times  heavier  than 
air,  airships  will  never  compete  with  steamships 
as  freight  carriers.  For  exactly  the  same  rea- 
son the\'  will  develop  double  or  triple  the  speed 
of  the  ship  in  the  water ;  they  will  do  this  driven 
by  engines  of  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  power 
of  the  steamer ;  and  their  lighter  material  will 
allow  them  to  be  built  at  within  15  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  and  time  that  are  required  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  first-class  ocean  steamer  of 
the  same  length.  The  Zeppelin  II., — 
446  feet  long,  and  the  largest  airship 
in  existence, — cost  less  than  $250,- 
000,  has  a  speed  of  thirty-five 
miles  an  hour,  and  is  driven  by 
two  separate  engines  of  200  com- 
bined horse-power,  less 
than  that  of  two  racing 
automobiles. 

The  new  machine  of 
war   "  will   be   a 
ship  as  large  and 
eventually    much 
larger  than  pres- 
ent ocean  battle- 
ships."   It 
will    fight 
''^j^^^\  ..     from     the 
height     of 
about  a 


mile  above  the  earth,  and  will  maneuver 
during  battle  at  a  rate  of  sixty  to  sixty-five 
miles  an  hour.  The  deadliness  of  its  fire  is 
thus  portrayed : 

Nothing  alive  on  the  ground  can  escape  the 
fire  of  an  airship  ...  it*  chief  reliance  in 
fighting  infantry  or  cavalry  will  be  upon  the 
machine  rifle,  which  can  turn  a  stream  of  400 
bullets  a  minute  on  any  troops  within  two  miles. 
.  .  .  The  fire  of  an  airship  will  annihilate  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  beneath  it  as  surely  as  the 
hand  of  God.  It  will  not  be  directed  long  at 
any  coherent  body  which  could  be  called  troops. 
Human  nature  forbids  the  possibility  of  m.en 
remaining  to  be  shot  down  Like  rats  in  a  pit. 
Summarized,  the  result  of  the  introduction  of 
the  airship  into  warfare  will  be  this:  If  cavalry 
or  infantry  are  moved  over  a  country  patrolled 
by  airships  they  will  be  annihilated  .  .  .  this 
means  simply  the  abolition  of  infantry  and* 
cavalry  and  the  end  of  land  war  as  we  now 
know  it. 

Not  only  are  the  armies  of  the  world  like- 
ly to  be  superseded,  but  the  navies  with  all 
their  mighty  Dreadnoughts  w\\\  be  relegated 
to  a  new  and  inferior  position.  More  than 
a  year  ago  Major  Baden-Powell,  of  the 
British  army,  declared  that  "  a  dozen  Dread- 
noughts would  be  absolutely  helpless  if 
charged  with  the  task  of  preventing  a  squad- 
ron of  air  cruisers  from  gliding  above  them 
and  reaching  the  British  coast."  The  truth 
of  this  prediction  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in- 
stead of  simply  dropping  explosives,  as  has 
been   popularly  supposed,   the   aerial   battle- 
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ship  will  attack  its  ocean  enemy  witli  lar^e 
aerial  torpedoes  filled  with  hij^h  explosives. 
This  torpedo  will  "  be  lired  from  a  loiifi, 
light  tube;  and  the  force  of  gravity  acquired 
in  the  fall  of  a  mile  through  the  air  will  give 
it  a  great  speed  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
deck  of  a  ship." 

With  the  advent  of  the  aerial  battleship 
there  will,  necessarily,  come  the  rivalry  in 
building  now  existing  with  regard  to  battle- 
ships of  the  sea.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those 
competent  to  judge  that  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
is  "  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  size  that 
these  ships  will  attain  in  a  few  years."  A 
ship  the  size  of  the  Ma  a  re  tan  in, — that  is,  790 
feet  long, — can  quite  certainly  be  expected 
within  the  next  few  years. 

As  regards  the  armament  of  the  new  aerial 
men-of-war  the  Messrs.  Krupp  have  already 
produced  a  rapid-fire  weapon  weighing  about 
160  pounds;  and  these  and  the  machine  rifle 
would  work  such  havoc  that  the  non-expert 
cannot  estimate  its  destructiveness. 

In  the  public  mind  the  "  German  invasion 


of  England,"  of  which  so  much  has  been  said 
and  written  of  late,  has  been  a  land  invasion. 
All  the  while  Germany  has  been  forging 
ahead  with  her  preparations  for  invasion  by 
air.  From  the  article  under  notice  we  learn 
that  Germany  "  has  now  nearly  completed  a 
$1,500,000  airship  plant  at  two  adjoining 
towns  on  Lake  Constance;  that  the  plant 
contains  four  docks,  which  in  time  of  war 
could  turn  out  fifty  or  sixty  airships  a  year. 
The  airships  that  are  to  be  built  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers  from  one  part  of  Gi-r- 
many  to  another  are  all  to  be  chartered  by 
the  government  and  will  be  convertible  into 
aerial  battleships  just  as  ocean  liners  to-day 
are  held  available  as  auxiliary  men-of-war. 

But, — will  aerial  warfare  be  permitted? 
"  War  a  mile  above  the  earth  between  corps 
of  artillery  firing  into  huge  bodies  of  inflam- 
mable gas,  where  the  defeated  plunge  down 
to  the  ground  a  mass  of  charred  pulp,  will 
become  a  thing  too  spectacularly  horrible  for 
conception.  Will  civilization  permit  it  to 
exist?  " 


HOW  PLANTS  SEE. 


nPHE  power  of  plants  to  adjust  them- 
selves  in  wjaatever  position  may  be  most 
desirable  with  regard  to  the  light  is  very 
curious,  for  the  movements  are  as  purposeful 
as  if  made  under  intelligent  direction,  and 
yet  the  plant  cannot  be  credited  with  the 
possession  of  even  an  apologj'  for  any  sort 
of  a  brain,  although  that  is  usually  looked 
upon  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  seat  of  in- 
telligence. 

In  the  Jahrbilcher  fiir.  wissenschaftliche 
Botanik  (Leipsic)  Dr.  G.  Haverlandt  pub- 
lishes an  interesting  article,  describing  the 
minute  structure  and  the  mode  of  operation 
of  the  parts  in  plants  that  are  specially  de- 
signed for  the  perception  of  light. 

The  light-perceiving  organs  of  plants  are 
legion.  They  are  cells  in  the  epidermis 
which  are  lined  on  their  inner  wall  with  a 
thin  layer  of  living  matter  that  is  especially 
sensitive  to  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  upon  It. 
This  sensitive  layer  underneath  is  enabled 
to  take  note  of  the  direction  from  which  the 
light  comes  by  means  of  certain  peculiarities 
of  structure  In  the  main  part  of  the  cell  above 
it.  That  produces  a  symmetrical  illumina- 
tion of  the  cell  when  the  light  falls  perpen- 
dicularly and  an  asymmetrical  illumination 
when  it  falls  obliquely. 


These  organs  show  modifications  of  two 
main  types.  One  type,  formed  by  smooth 
epidermis,  has  cells  with  a  plane  outer  sur- 
face. This  is  the  simpler  type,  of  less  per- 
fect design  than  the  other,  for  It  merely  al- 
lows the  light  to  pass  through  and  fall  on 
the  sensitive  layer  beneaih,  but  does  not  aid 
in  bringing  out  differences  In  the  Intensity  of 
illumination  by  concentrating  the  rays  of 
light  over  definite  areas. 

The  second  type  Is  formed  of  papillose  epi- 
dermis, which  Is  made  up  of  cells  with  curved 
outer  and  plane  inner  surfaces,  forming,  in 
effect,  microscopic  plano-convex  lenses.  In 
these,  according  as  the  illumination  Is  per- 
pendicular or  oblique,  the  layer  of  living  mat- 
ter beneath  receives  either  a  symmetrical  or 
an  asymmetrical  dispersal  of  light,  and  this, 
together  with  the  greater  concentration  on 
the  sensitive  layer,  gives  a  much  better  indi- 
cation of  the  direction  of  the  light  than  is 
possible  with  the  first  type. 

There  are  myriads  of  these  organs  which 
serve  as  a  kind  of  eye,  although  they  are 
only  crude  attempts  of  nature,  and  at  best 
can  do  no  more  than  indicate  variations  In 
the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  light.  They 
do  not  even  show  uniformity  of  structure. 

Experiments  that  were  made  upon  plants 
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to  determine  how  fine  a  sense  of  light-per-  slight  differences  in  the  intensity  of  light  as 
ccption  they  possess  showed  conclusively  that  man,  but  there  can  be  no  comparison  beyond 
many  species  of  plants  can   detect   fully   as    a  general  sensitiveness  to  light. 


HEREDITARY  TRANSMISSION  OF  DISEASE. 


QBSERVATION  of  the  inheritance  of 
^■^^  certain  familiar  diseases  of  the  central 
nervous  system  prompted  Dr.  L.  Merzbacher 
to  undertake  an  extensive  series  of  investiga- 
tions in  order  to  find  out  any  possible  evi- 
dence that  the  inheritance  of  diseases  or  de- 
fects is  governed  by  definite  laws  of  general 
significance  to  the  human  race. 

He  publishes  the  results  of  his  work  in  the 
Archiv  fiir  Rassen  und  Gesellschafts  Biol- 
ogie,  where  he  states  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
brain  of  a  man  in  which  he  found  the  cellular 
gray  matter  somewhat  atrophied,  but  the 
fibers  about  normal.  Afterward  he  looked 
into  the  history  of  the  family  and  learned 
that  the  man's  son  had  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty;  after  having  suffered  from  youth 
with  a  disease  with  which  three  of  his  sis- 
ters and  a  grandmother  were  afflicted  at  the 
time,  and  which  had  been  widespread  through 
the  family  for  several  generations  past- 

The  writer  himself  learned,  in  all,  of 
twelve  cases  of  closely  related  diseases  ex- 
tending through  three  generations,  and  then 
it  transpired  that  he  had  chanced  upon  a 
family  previously  studied  by  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  whose  observations  cor- 
roborated his  own,  and  also  extended  the  rec- 
ords through  as  many  as  seven  generations 
along  diverging  lines  of  the  same  family, 
comprising  altogether  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  the  possible 
inheritance  of  tendencies  toward  disease. 

The  diseased  condition  was  progressive, 
but  it  was  not  always  the  same  malady  that 
developed  in  related  families.  Among  the 
disorders  that  appeared  were  atrophy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  leg  and  foot,  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve,  hematophilia,  hemeralopia, 
and  color  blindness.  These  would  appear  in 
the  same  family  succession  for  one  generation 
after  another. 

In  twelve  of  the  families  that  formed 
links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  the  malady  de- 
veloped in  the  children  during  the  very  first 
months  of  life,  and  the  symptoms  usually 
became  more  severe  as  time  went  on. 

Sometimes  the  disease  peculiar  to  the  fam- 
ily would  disappear  completely  for  a  genera- 


tion and  then  reappear  in  the  next.  Often 
only  one  or  two  members  of  a  large  family 
would  be  affected,  while  the  others  would  be 
entirely  free  from  it,  and  it  was  noticeable 
that  many  more  men  than  women  were  af- 
fected. Color  blindness  especially  afflicted 
the  men  much  oftener  than  the  women. 

Diagrams  accompanying  the  article  show 
the  path  of  the  diseases  through  the  genera- 
tions, and  bring  out  the  curious  fact  that  the 
mother's  influence  predominates,  and  that 
she,  more  often  than  the  father,  transmits  to 
the  children  a  tendency  toward  disease  or 
health. 

In  fact,  there  was  not  a  single  case  where 
a  son  of  a  diseased  family  line  transmitted 
the  disorder  to  his  children,  the  influence  of 
the  wife  apparently  overcoming  any  such 
tendency.  But  on  the  other  hand  children 
of  daughters  from  the  same  family  developed 
the  disease  even  when  it  had  not  appeared 
in  the  mother. 

Apparently,  in  contradiction  to  this  was 
the  fact  that  the  disease  seemed  to  have  orig- 
inated in  a  man  whose  case  was  recorded  in 
the  beginning  of  the  line  of  succession. 

From  all  the  cases  considered  together  the 
writer  draws  a  number  of  general  conclusions, 
in  which  he  states  that  the  rudiments  of  a 
defect  or  a  disease  may  descend  by  heredity, 
but  remain  latent  in  the  system  without  giv- 
ing any  evidence  of  its  presence  through  sev- 
eral generations. 

When  such  latent  tendencies  toward  dis- 
ease are  present  in  the  father  they  are  not 
inherited  by  the  children,  and  would  rarely 
be  directly  inherited  from  a  father  i-n  whom 
the  disease  was  actively  developed,  although 
a  latent  tendency  might  be  inherited  by  his 
daughter  and  appear  actively  developed  in 
her  children,  but  the  children  of  the  same 
man's  sons  would  not  inherit  it. 

The  mother's  influence  is  stronger,  and 
she  may  transmit  a  defect  or  a  disease  that 
is  latent  or  active  in  her  own  system,  or  if 
she  has  no  such  tendency  she  may  overcome 
any  influence  of  that  sort  on  the  father's  side. 

When  a  disease  of  this  sort  becomes  estab- 
lished in  a  family  it  shows  great  stability  in 
its  development. 
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SOME   PORTENTOUS  ASPECTS   OF    VHV.   M'KEES 

ROCKS  STRIKE. 


ri  OBERT  BROWiNING  In  one  of  his 
poems  speaks  of  "  the  great  right  of 
an  excessive  wrong";  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  more  apt  illustration  of  this 
forceful  phrase  than  that  furnished  by  the 
recent  strike  at  the  plant  of  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Comiiany  at  McKees  Rocks,  a  little  be- 
low Pittsburg  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio. 
According  to  Mr.  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  who 
has  been  investigating  conditions  at  the 
Schoen  works,  where  the  strike  originated, 
and  who  publishes  the  results  of  his  in- 
quiries in  The  Survey  for  August  7,  it  was 
a  case  of  the  employers  saying  to  the  em- 
ployees: "Take  what  you  find  in  your  pay 
envelopes  and  be  thankful.  Uon't  bother  us 
with  questions.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
your  jobs  get  out  and  make  room  for  the 
many  who  are  ready  to  take  them."  To  Mr. 
Kellogg's  mind  the  strike  presents  some  very 
important  aspects.  On  the  side  of  the  men 
it  is  half-prophetic. 

It  is  a  clean-cut  illustration  of  the  part  which 
the  Slavs  may  play  in  the  industrial  life  of  this 


country.  It  is  tlie  protest  of  the  half-assimi- 
lated, the  half-Americanized,  the  half-skilled 
atjainst  the  very  industrial  policies  which  have 
hrought  them  here  and  which,  by  the  deploy- 
ing t>i  fresh  migrations,  tend  to  kee()  them  all 
down  to  what  tlie  company  calls  "ordinary  day 
labor."  ...  It  tinds  .American  workmen 
ca>ting  their  lot  with  the  Slavs,  and  it  hnds 
pnl)lic  opinion  in  the  Pcnnsylv*ania  steel  district 
backing  up  tiuir  joint  cause. 

On  the  part  of  the  employers,  It  may  mark 
the  introduction  of  a  new  s\stem  of  indus- 
trial administration.     Mr.  Kellogg  writes: 

It  [the  strike]  was  caused  by  the  rigorous, 
logical  extreme  to  which  the  employing  com- 
pany carried  out  what  they  conceive  to  be  pro- 
gressive policies  in  multii)le  production.  My 
understanding  is  that  during  the  period  of  hard 
times  they  overhauled  tlieir  equipment  in  such 
ways  as  to  make  them  less  and  less  dependent 
upon  trained  men.  They  established  a  track 
svstem  by  which  even  a  crude  working  force 
practically  drives  itself  in  turning  out  cars,  and 
a  pooling  system  of  payment  which  keeps  the 
labor  cost  per  car  within  a  fixed  charge  to  tlie 
company  and  wliich  unloads  the  hazards  of  lost 
lime  and  mistakes  in  construction  largely  upon 
the  men.     .\part   from   the  vagrant  charges  of 
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From  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

SOME    OF    THE    FOREIGN-BORN    STRIKE    LEADERS    AT    M'KEES    ROCKS. 


graft  and  abuse  by  foremen  .  .  .  the  strike 
has  been  over  a  sweeping  reduction  in  wages 
(as  against  1907)  which  the  men  laid  up  to  this 
new  system.  Their  grievances  crystallized  in 
the  charge  that  they  had  no  means  of  knowing 
what  was  coming  to  them  on  pay  day,  and  that 
when  they  complained  about  it  they  were  given 
neither  rate  nor  redress. 

For,  along  with  their  modern  operating  poli- 
cies, the  company  cling  to  an  inflexible  asser- 
tion of  the  most  ancient  property  rights  as  a 
basis  for  running  their  plant.  They  will  not 
tolerate  petitions  or  meet  with  representatives 
of  the  men,  and  they  refuse  to  arbitrate.  They 
hold  that  so  long  as  a  man  accepts  employment 
in  their  works  he  must  accept  the  terms  they 
grant  or  quit ;  that  so  long  as  he  can  quit  work 
the  man  wdio  thinks  himself  under-paid  has  no 
grievance;  and  that  (if  one  is  to  believe  the 
Pittsburg  press)  whether  one  man  or  a  thou- 
sand quit  work  is  none  of  the  public's  business. 
Its  part  is  to  keep  the  peace.  That  is  what  the 
company  pays  taxes  for. 

The  track  system  wzs  installed  early  in 
the  year  and  the  pooling  system  was  at  the 
same  time  given  a  general  application.  The 
track  system  is  thus  described : 

The  steel  comes  in  sheets,  is  cut  in  lengths, 
heated  and  pressed,  marked  and  punched,  fitted 
with  bolts,  put  together  and  riveted.  ...  A 
track  runs  the  length  of  the  erection  aisle.  The 
trucks  are  placed  on  the  track  at  one  end,  elec- 
tric cranes  pick  up  the  plates,  piece  by  piece  they 


are  put  together  and  riveted,  and  a  completed 
car  rolls  off  the  other  end  of  the  track.  There 
are  perhaps  twelve  positions  on  this  track,  and 
at  each  position  a  group  of  men  who  perform 
one  step  in  the  process  of  completing  a  car. 
Every  position  is  allowed,  say,  twenty  minutes. 
If  the  gang  at  position  8  is  slow,  or  has  diffi- 
culties in  getting  out  its  stint,  it  holds  up  the 
whole  procession,  and  every  man  in  the  earlier 
positions  loses  time.  Gang  8  always  wants  car 
B  from  gang  7  the  minute  it  is  through  with 
car  A ;  and  gang  7  always  wants  gang  8  to  be 
through  with  car  A  by  the  time  it  finishes  car 
B,  so  it  can  take  car  C  from  gang  6.  If  time 
wages  were  paid  and  a  car  erected  in  a  sta- 
tionary position,  all  the  dela3'S  would  fall  on 
the  company,  and  only  constant  prodding  from 
a  foreman  would  keep  a  loafer  or  a  greener  at 
high  speed.  By  means  of  piece  wages  and  a 
track  down  the  erection  aisle  one  gang  drives 
another. 

Formerly  the  inen  were  paid  by  "  straight 
piece  work  .  .  .  and  they  would  know 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  how  much  was  com- 
ing to  them."  Under  the  pool-piece-work 
system  introduced  by  the  company  the  men 
"  don't  know  what  the  pool  is,  going  to  get 
per  piece  for  any  of  the  work  it  does,  nor 
the  lump  sum  due  it  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night." Another  charge  is  that  under  this 
system  if  work  is  spoiled  the  whole  pool  has 
to  suffer. 
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Besides  these  grievances  the  men  have  others 
connected  witli  tlieir  occupancy  of  houses 
owned  by  the  company  in  a  district  "  popu- 
larly known  as  Hunkeyville.  These  rent  for 
$12  a  month  for  four  rooms  without  water." 
*  A  laborer  cannot  afford  to  rent  one  of  these 
houses  unless  he  fills  it  with  lodgers ;  and 
there  Is  continual  trouble  with  the  "  house 
boss."  "He  is  the  pasha  of  Hunkeyville; 
and  the  opportunity  for  extortion  is  ready 
to  hand.  .  .  .  One  house  boss  had  him- 
self made  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  that 
position  made  money  hand  over  fist." 

When  600  men  in  the  erection  department 
«  went  out  the  company  says  they  demanded 
30  cents  an  hour  and  an  eight-hour  day.  The 
men,  however,  state  that  they  wanted  a 
"  working  understanding  so  that  they  could 
know  what  was  comin ::;  to  them."  The  at- 
titude of  the  company  is  clearly  defined  in 
the  following  statement,  given  to  the  press 
by  President  F.  N.  Hoffstot: 


Some  600  of  our  wdrkmcn  have  seen  fit  to 
quit  tlu-ir  eiiiployment.  'Ihat  is  all  riglit.  If  a 
man  is  dissatislied  with  his  work,  or  witli  his 
hours,  or  with  his  wages,  it  is  his  privilege  to 
quit,  but  wiieii  he  says  another  man  wiio  wants 
to  work  can't  work,  and  won't  let  him  work, 
whv  then  that  is  a  different  matter.  .  .  . 
iliere  is  nothing  to  arbitrate  in  the  present  diffi- 
culty. The  oflicers  of  the  company  will  not  meet 
with  any  committee  of  the  men.  .  .  .  Th;; 
jobs  are  there  for  the  men  as  soon  as  they  want 
to  go  back  to  work,  but  the  600  who  started  all 
the  trouble  cannot  work  for  the  company  an- 
other day. 

When  Mr.  Kellogg  visited  the  strikers  he 
found  3000  iTien  sitting  on  the  ground  listen- 
ing to  the  various  speakers.  There  was  no 
disorder  or  violence.  For  the  first  time 
Ainericans  had  joined  the  Slavs;  and  one  of 
them  declared :  "  They  have  got  the  whole 
of  us  to  fight  now.  We  are  trying  to  be 
men  among  inen."  It  is  this  combination 
which  gives  the  McKees  Rocks  strike  a  new 
significance  in  the  labor  troubles  of  Pitts- 
burg. 


HITTING  POWER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 


npHE  story  of  the  reinstatement  and 
■'■  growth  of  target  practice  In  the 
United  States  Navy  during  the  last  few 
years  is  graphically  told  by  Rear-Admiral 
Robley  D.  Evans  In  Hampton's  Magazine. 

Most  captains  and  all  executive  officers  looked 
on  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  as  it  blackened  the 
decks  and  the  paint-work,  broke  more  or  less 
chinaware.  and  was  generally  a  nuisance.  The 
gun  pointers  were  drilled  to  aim  in  the  old  way, 
— that  is  to  say,  the  gun  was  so  trained  that  the 
sights  would  come  on  the  target  as  the  ships 
came  to  the  top  of  the  sea  and  began  to  roll 
toward  the  target.  Firing  on  the  "  weather 
roll "  it  was  called,  and  it  was  good  practice  in 
those  days,  because  it  insured  the  shot  a  chance 
to  hit  the  target  on  ricochet  if  it  missed  it  direct. 
Sometimes  tiie  target  was  struck,  but  generally 
it  escaped. 

With  the  advent  of  more  modern  guns  and 
the  up-to-date  fighting  machines  of  the  navy 
the  necessity  to  be  able  to  shoot  became  more 
and  more  obvious.  The  inception  came  in 
1896  and  1897  under  Rear-Admiral  Francis 
M.  Bunce,  then  commanding  the  North  At- 
lantic Squadron.  To  the  system  instituted 
by  him  must  be  attributed  a  large  part  of  the 
success  of  our  gunnery  In  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  The  general  adoption  of  smoke- 
less powder  has  necessitated  the  resighting  of 
all  guns.  The  real  work  of  perfecting  details 
and  of  efficient  training  In  methods  and  prac- 
tice has  been   accomplished  since  that  time. 


In  March,  1902,  Rear-Admiral  Evans  was 
ordered  to  China  In  command  of  the  Ken- 
tucky. This  gave  him  the  opportunity  he 
had  long  been  waiting  for.  He  at  once  set 
about  interesting  the  personnel  of  his  com- 
mand, Installing  devices  which  would  Insure 
opportunity  for  regular  and  frequent  prac- 
tice, and  to  study  thoroughly  the  mechanism 
needed  to  accomplish  results. 

The  first  difficulty  came  In  the  selection 
of  a  target  which  would  not  be  destroyed  by 
a  few  shots,  but  would  allow  of  continuous 
practice.  This  was  accomplished  finally  by 
mounting  a  paper  drawing  of  some  object  on 
the  end  of  a  spar. 

One  end  was  so  secured  that  the  outer  end 
could  move  freely  up  and  down  and.  at  the 
same  time,  sideways.  To  impart  these  motions 
suitable  pulleys  were  connected  with  the  spar 
Then  on  the  outer  end  was  placed  the  target 
and  behind  this  a  suitable  box  to  catch  the  bul- 
lets after  they  had  passed  through  the  paper. 
For  want  of  a  better  name  we  called  this  the 
"  ping-pong  machine,"  and  it  bears  tliat  name  in 
the  service  to-day.  Flobert  rifles  were  bought 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  ammunition.  These 
small  rifles  were  fixed  to  the  turret  and  broad- 
side guns  in  such  a  way  that  the  training  of 
the  smaller  guns  trained  the  larger  ones  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  way. 

The  results  of  this  drill  at  once  became 
apparent  when  regular  target  practice  was 
resumed.     One   of   the  sl.\-lnch   guns   made 
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fifteen  consecutive  hits,  the  first  one  of  which 
knocked  the  bull's-eye  out  of  the  target.  But 
here  a  new  problem  presented  itself;  the 
sights  on  nearly  all  the  guns  proved  prac- 
tically worthless.  On  the  Nciv  Orleans  fir- 
ing of  the  turret  guns  had  to  be  stopped,  for 
the  sights  were  so  faulty  that  they  jarred 
out  of  adjustment  with  each  discharge.  For- 
tunately the  personnel  of  the  fleet  supplied 
the  necessary  mechanical  skill  and  technical 
ability.  Old  sights  were  readjusted  and 
made  stronger. 

On  the  Kentucky  Lieutenant  McLean  had  fit- 
ted a  new  sight  to  one  of  her  five-inch  guns 
which  carried  a  low  power  telescope  with  rather 
coarse  cross  wires.  During  the  first  day's  firing 
the  gun  with  the  McLean  sight  made  seven  hits 
in  one  minute,  and  they  were  all  bunched  in  a 
small  space.  The  field  of  the  telescope  was 
small  and  the  cross  wires  coarse,  which  made 
the  firing  slow,  but  it  was  evident  tliat  the  gun 
could  keep  on  hitting  for  any  length  of  time. 
In  view  of  the  good  results  obtained  I  sent  to 
Paris  and  ordered  telescopes  of  high  power  and 
finer  cross  wires  for  all  guns. 


When  the  turret  guns  of  the  Kentucky  were 
fir.st  fired  the  sights  behaved  so  badly  that  I 
ordered  the  firing  to  stop.  The  principle  under 
which  they  were  constructed  was  wrong,  and 
no  amount  of  patching  could  do  them  any  good. 
.Something  entirely  new  liad  to  be  devised,  and 
fortunatel}'  for  me  and  for  the  service  I  found 
llie  man  who  could  do  the  necessary  work.' 
.Assistant  Paymaster  William  A.  Merritt  was 
the  man.  'Mr.  Merritt  was  an  educated  mechan- 
ical engineer.  When  the  Spanish-American  War 
broke  out  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  go  to  the  front 
and  succeeded  in  securing  an  appointment  in  the 
pay  corps  of  the  navy.  Seeing  the  trouble  with 
the  turret  gun  sights  he  volunteered  to  work  on 
something  to  take  their  place,  and  after  weeks 
of  the  most  exacting  labor  produced  the  draw- 
ings of  a  design  for  sights,  which  .  .  .  was 
ordered  to  be  fitted  to  all  turret  guns.  W'hen 
the  sights  were  tested  on  board  the  Kentucky 
excellent  results  were  obtained. 

The  newly  established  trophy  for  excellence 
in  gun  practice  was  won  by  the  battleship  Ore- 
l/on in  1903  and  remained  in  the  China  Station 
two  years,  when  it  came  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  command 
then. 

E.xactly   what    percentage   of    increase    of 
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TEN    YEARS'    PROGRESS    IN    AMERICAN    MARKSMANSHIP. 


efficiency  may  be  accepted  as  the  result  of  the 
efiforts  of  Rear-Admiral  Kvans  and  other  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  navy  the  editors  of  his 
article  endeavor  to  set  forth  in  an  editorial 
comment. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  battle  of 
Santiago  "  probably  5  per  cent,  of  our  shells 
struck  the  enemy." 

When  engaged  in  target  practice,  at  ranges 
twice  as  great  as  those  that  prevailed  at  San- 
tiago, our  gunners  last  year  averaged  60  per 
cent,  of  hits  throughout  tlie  fleet,  while  one 
ship  made  a  score  of  80  per  cent.  In  actual  bat- 
tle it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  40  instead  of 


60  per  cent,  would   represent  the  hits   made  by 
our  gunners. 

Not  only  this,  but  the  rapidity  of  fire  has 
increased  about  fivefold,  while  smokeless  pow- 
der has  added  greatly  to  the  velocity  of  the 
projectile,  and  energy  increases  as  the  square 
of  the  velocity. 

The  Oregon  during  five  minutes  of  an  en- 
gagement was  capal)le  of  firing  at  the  enemy 
15,800  pounds  of  metal.  ...  In  the  same 
time  the  Coiniccticitt  can  deliver  89,200  pounds. 
i)Ut  "it  is  the  liits  that  count,"  and  of  the  15,- 
800  pounds  only  5  per  cent.,  or  790  pounds, 
would  reach  the  enemy.  Of  the  89,200  pounds, 
40  per  cent.,  or  35,680  pounds,  would  strike  home. 


PRINCE  ITO  AND  KOREA. 


pRINCE  ITO'S  resignation  as  resident- 
general  in  Korea  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Japanese  control  of  the 
peninsida.  When  some  three  years  ago  the 
Prince  was  of+ered  the  post  of  first  resident- 
general  he  was  reluctant  to  accept  it,  having 
been  conscious  that,  owing  to  his  advanced 
age,  he  might  not  be  able  to  hold  the  office  for 
any  length  of  time.  Hut  the  veteran  states- 
man was,  as  the  Jiji  observes,  prevailed  upon 
to  comply  with  the  earnest  request  of  the 
ministry  upon  the  condition  that  he  would 
remain  in  Korea  only  until  the  Japanese  pro- 
tectorate should  have  been  placed  upon  a 
fairly  working  basis.  Continuing,  this  Tokio 
journal  says: 

Once  in  the  new  post  Prince  Ito  found  tilings 
in  a  state  of  indescrihablc  confusion,  especially 
with  regard  to  Korea's  relations  with  France 
and  Russia.  lUit  under  his  experienced  man- 
agement many  a  knotty  problem  has  1)een  suc- 
cessfully disposed   of,  until   to-day  Korean   ad- 


niinislratinn  has  entered  upon  a  new  stage 
wherein  llie  internal  reform  of  the  country  can 
l)e  carried  on  witliout  interruption  or  inter- 
ference from  outside.  In  short.  Prince  Ito  has 
tinished  the  work  he  was  intrusted  with,  and 
the  time  has  come  for  him  to  recommend  a 
successor. 

An  article  on  Prince  Ito  and  his  Korean 
work,  appearing  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
1  okio  monthly  Taiyo,  contains  many  note- 
worthy observations.  For  one  thing  the 
writer  contends  that  Prince  Ito,  and  indeed 
all  the  "  elder  statesmen,"  are  too  sensitive 
to  foreign  criticisms.  To  him  there  is  but 
one  course  open  for  Japan  with  regard  to 
the  Korean  question,  and  that  course  is  the 
fusion  of  the  two  nations  into  one  state.  Not 
only  the  march  of  recent  events  but  the 
L'eographlcai  configuration  and  historical  re- 
lationship between  the  Hermit  Kingdom  and 
the  Mikado's  Empire  jiistity.  according  to 
this   essa\  ist,    Japan's    taking   this    inevitable 
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over  tlie  peninsula  her  steps 
have  been  necessarily  cau- 
tious, and  the  fundamental 
questions  relating  to  the 
status  of  Korea  still  re- 
main imsettled.  Such  diffi- 
dence and  cautiousness  is 
almost  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  Young  Japan,  animated 
with  high  aspirations  and 
determined  to  attain  them 
in  spite  of  all  difficulties. 
In  managing  a  people  like 
Korea,  to  which  subterfuge 
and  chicaner}'  have  become 
almost  innate,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  all  the  important 
problems  affecting  its  rela- 
tion with  its  suzerain  state 
should  be  promptly  and 
decisively  settled.  Viewed 
in  this  light  Prince  Ito's 
Korean  administration  has 
been  successful  only  in 
leading  us  a  step  toward  the 
ultimate  settlement  of  the 
difficult  problem. 

Both  ethnological  and 
philological  inquiries,  the 
writer  asserts,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Jap- 
anese and  Koreans  de- 
scended from  one  and  the 
same  stock,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  two 
nations  should  not  unite 
in  one  state.  Without 
Japan's  protection  Korea 
cannot  exist,  and,  with 
Korea  passing  into  the 
hands  of  a  third  power, 
Japan's  existence  would 
be  imperiled.  It  is,  there- 
fore, Japan's  duty  to 
make  the  utmost  endeavor 
to  promote  the  welfare  of 
course,  and  no  Western  power  In  Japan's  the  Korean  people,  while  it  is  incumbent  upon 
position  would  have  hesitated  to  resort  to  Korea  to  discard  her  time-honored  policy 
more  vigorous  measures  than  have  been  em-  of  subterfuge  and  double  dealing  and  take 
ploj'ed  by  the  insular  nation.     But  the  canon   Japan  into  confidence. 

of  the  elder  statesmen  is:  "  Do  not  hurt  the  It  may  be  noted  that  the  resigned  resident- 
feeling  of  Western  powers,"  and  in  their  general  has  been  appointed  President  of  the 
efforts  to  avoid  unsympathetic  criticisms  from  Privy  Council.  Viscount  Sone,  who  was 
foreign  nations  they  have  retarded  the  solu-  vice-resident-general  under  Prince  Ito,  has 
tion  of  the  Korean  problem.  been  promoted  to  the  resident-generalship. 

Prince  Ito   inevitably  seems  to  stand   for 
It  has  popularly  been  said  that  Prince  Ito  him-    ^^^      —^  ^f  ^^^  Japanese  people  as  a  govern- 
self  was  the  mitiator  of  the  existmg  regime  m    .  .        tt-  r        l  i 

Korea.  But  upon  a  high  auihoritv  I  am  inclined  '"§  ""'t-  ^is  name  first  became  known  to 
to  believe  that  the  idea  of  placing  Korea  under  the  Western  world  in  connection  with  the 
a  resident-general  was  suggested  by  a  third  Chinese-Japanese  war  of  1895.  Since  then 
power  which  had  been  intimate  with  Japan,  j^^  ^as  been  the  best  known  and  most  highlv 
But    for    this    suggestion    the    elder    statesmen  •  1        1      c   t  ^  ^  •     ..u 

would  have  hesitated  to  act  as  they  did.  Even  considered  of  Japanese  statesmen  in  the  eyes 
after  Japan  decided  to  estabUsh  a  protectorate    of  Occidental  peoples. 


photograph  Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

PRINCE    ITO.    WHO    HAS    RECENTLY    RESIGNED    AS    JAPAN'S 
RESIDENT-GENERAL    IN    KOREA. 
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HARBIN:    RUSSIA'S  UNCOMPLETED   MANCHU- 

RIAN    METROPOLIS. 


npHRF^K  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of 
Vladivostok  and  six  hundred  miles 
north  of  Dalny,  in  the  }jeo}2;raphical  center 
of  Manchuria,  stands  the  twelve-year-old 
city  of  Harbin,  planned  by  Russia  to  be- 
come "  the  Moscow  of  Asia,  the  Minneapolis 
of  the  Far  East,  and  the  Chicago  of  the 
Orient."  A  visitor  to  the  town  desirous  of 
reporting  on  its  condition  to-day  would  have 
to  describe  it  in  some  such  terms  as  these : 

Grass  grows  in  tlic  streets;  no  smoke  issues 
from  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  mills.  The  large 
and  costly  stocked  department  stores  open  for 
the  day  and  only  a  casual  customer  appears. 
Theaters  have  closed.  Only  one  or  two  cafes 
chantanis  invite  the  midnight  pleasure  seeker, 
in  place  of  the  previous  t\venty-si.\.  The  houses 
are  out  of  repair  and  the  plaster  ornamentation 
of  many  of  the  large  buildings  has  fallen  away, 
disclosing  the  naked  lath,  revealing  the  fact  that 
the  buildings  in  part  were  only  imitation  stone. 
The  town  is  existing  on  the  expenditure  of  the 
railway.  The  salaries  of  the  employees  main- 
tain the  few  stores.  .  .  .  The  last  financial 
year  of  the  bank  was  closed  without  the  pay- 
ment of  the  customary  dividend.  The  railway 
is  losing  at  the  rate  of  5,000,000  roubles  per 
annum. 

Yet  less  than  five  years  ago,  in  the  early 
period  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  everything 
was  booming  in  this  selfsame  city. 

The  immense  armies  of  the  Czar,  transported 
across  Siberia,  came  to  a  halt  at  Harbin  and 
were  here  encamped  and  forwarded  on  to  the 
front  as  their  time  came.  Here  was  the  real 
military  headquarters.  .  .  .  Here  the  officers 
left  their  families,  some  wives,  some  mistresses; 
and  here  the  camp  follower  halted  and  went  no 
further ;  here  the  gamblers  and  sharpers  plucked 
the  easy-going  and  good-natured  soldier,  and 
the  commercial  adventurer  divided  the  loot  with 
the  mercenary  official.  To  Harbin  swarmed  the 
women,  who  made  it  their  abode,  bringing  with 
them  the  luxuries  of  Paris  and  the  life  and  at- 
mosphere of  the  boulevards.  Theaters  multi- 
plied, cafes  chantauts  were  in  full  blast,  drink- 
ing saloons  and  pleasure  resorts  abounded.  No 
less  than  twenty-six  music-halls  catered  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  soldiers,  running  day  and  night 
without  pause.  The  pace  was  swift,  life  was 
short,  and  extravagance  and  recklessness  the 
order  of  the  day.  Champagne  flowed  like  water. 
Magnums  took  the  place  of  the  ordinary  pint 
or  quart  bottles.  They  cost  more  and  the  money 
would  go  quicker.  .  .  .  Houses  were  at  a 
premium,  and  fortunes  were  made  in  real  estate 
and  building  transactions.  Chinese  and  Jewish 
money-lenders  flourished,  jewelry  dealers  were 
reaping  a  glorious  harvest,  and  fashionable  dry- 
goods  stores  carrying  the  latest  and  most  ex- 
pensive stocks  of  feminine  wear  did  a  thriving 
trade. 


Breweries,  four  of  them,  were  hastily  erected; 
eight  vodka  distilleries  were  placed  in  operation 
.  .  .  and  other  industries  were  rapidly  fi- 
nanced and  carried  through.  Profits  were  enor- 
mous. .  .  .  Everytliing  was  lovely,  and  as 
long  as  the  boom  lasted  no  one  cared  to  look 
ahead. 

The  narrative  of  Harbin's  rise  and  decay, 
from  the  pen  of  George  Bronson  Rea,  in 
the  Far  Eastern  Review  (Manila),  from 
which  the  foregoing  e.xcerpts  are  taken,  read-i 
like  the  story  of  some  American  mushroom 
mining  town.  But  this  remark  applies  to  the 
rapidity  of  growth  only.  In  Harbin  "  Rus- 
sia has  shown  the  world  how  to  design  and 
create  a  city,  overnight  as  it  were,  to  further 
her  political  designs  and  expand  her  influ- 
ence in  the  Orient."  Mr.  Rea  characterizes 
it  as  "  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in 
city  construction  witnessed  by  the  world." 
In  September,  1896,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  concluded 
an  agreement  for  the  construction  and  man- 
agement of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway, 
which  was  to  connect  the  Pacific  littoral  with 
the  great  Trans-Siberian  Railway  through 
Chinese  territory  in  northern  Manchuria.  In 
the  following  spring  the  work  was  begun, 
and  the  same  year  the  city  of  Harbin  was 
founded.  It  was  to  be  not  only  the  head- 
quarters of  the  new  enterprise  but  also  "  the 
strategic  center  of  Russia's  new  empire,  and 
but  for  the  unexpected  war  with  Japan  her 
purpose  would  have  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess." Harbin,  as  it  stands  to-day,  "  is  a 
purely  Russian  product  laid  out  by  the  rail- 
way engineers."  The  original  old  town  is 
three  miles  distant  from  the  present  railway 
depot.  Pristan,  the  commercial  town,  is  "  on 
the  side  of  the  railway  bordering  on  the 
river."  The  official  city  or  district,  "  where 
all  the  public  buildings,  offices,  hotels,  etc.. 
are  located,  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  rail- 
way station."  Hie  purely  Chinese  town,  the 
headquarters  of  the  governor,  is  known  as 
Fu-tu-tien,  and  is  about  four  miles  from  the 
official  district. 

Here,    at    Harbin,     it    was    that    Russia 

planned  her  Asiatic  metropolis;  and  "every 

inducement   was    held    out    to    the   confiding 

Russian  capitalists    to   purchase   lots   and    to 

cast  their  fortunes  in  with  the  new  venture." 

Wide  streets  were  laid  out  and  paved,  elec- 
tric lights  installed;  fine,  large  official  build- 
ings,   railway    clubs,    hotels,    and   schools    were 
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erected,     immense     car     and  machine     shops 

equipped.     .     .     .     The    town  rapidly    outgrew 

its  original  delimitations,  and  further  land  was 
added  to  meet  the  expansion. 

In  the  old  town,  land  originally  offered 
at  a  little  over  one  cent  gold  a  square  foot 
soon  "  soared  to  over  seventeen  cents  gold 
per  square  foot  "  ;  and  "  within  a  year  from 
the  time  that  this  section  was  opened  to  the 
public  it  is  estimated  that  over  $5,000,000 
gold  was  expended  in  building  operations." 
An  industrial  boom  followed  which  at  one 
time  promised  to  make  Harbin  the  "  greatest 
manufacturing  center  in  Asia."  Saw-mills, 
mines,  breweries,  vodka  factories,  flour  mills, 
and  other  large  schemes  were  promoted.  In 
1904  ten  flour  mills  were  producing  nearly 
1,000,000  pounds  a  day.  "  Prosperity  was 
in  the  air.  Ever\'body  seemed  to  have  money, 
and  it  was  spent  like  water.  Easy  come,  easy 
go." 

The  new  city  was  Russian  to  the  core. 
"  Foreigners  were  practically  excluded  or 
only  permitted  to  remain  on  sufferance." 
Russia  claimed  under  the  agreement  "  ex- 
clusive and  absolute  administration  of  the 
railway  lands."     The  Chinese  held  that  this 


clause  was  "  not  in  the  original  Chinese  ver- 
sion of  the  document."  Harbin  was  "  as  dis- 
tinctly a  Russian  city  as  though  located  on 
the  Volga."  Millions  of  rubles  "  went  into 
ofHcial  edifices."  Millions  more  went  into 
hospitals,  schools,  and  fine  residences  for  the 
commanding  general  and  other  high  officials. 
A  few  more  months  and  the  dreams  of  em- 
pire would  have  been  realized.  But  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth  changed  everything  at 
Harbin.  No  determined  effort  had  been 
made  by  the  merchants  to  secure  the  native 
trade,  and  when  the  evacuation  took  place, 
and  with  it  a  return  to  normal  times,  there 
was  no  market. 

The  best  customers  for  the  flour  mills,  the 
breweries,  and  vodka  factories  were  gone.  .  .  . 
The  theaters,  bereft  of  their  patrons,  closed; 
the  music-halls  followed.  .  .  .  Houses  that 
had  been  at  a  premium  were  vacated,  new  ten- 
ants came  not,  and  decline  in  real  estate  value 
followed.  The  brick  factories  and  saw-mills 
closed  for  lack  of  business.  No  one  wanted  to 
build.  .  .  .  The  large  official  hotel  was  con- 
verted into  the  offices  of  the  Russian  Consulate 
General. 

And  thus  an  end  has  come  to  the  Russian 
dreams  of  an  Oriental  Moscow. 
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As  is  generally  known,  Harbin  was  cpened 
to  the  world  as  a  treaty  port;  but  fierce  dis- 
putes have  arisen  in  official  circles  as  to  which 
Harbin  is  thus  desij:nateil.  Tlu'  Russians 
claim  that  the  old  Chinese  town,  administered 
by  the  Chinese  (lovernor,  is  the  one;  but  the 
Chinese  hold  that  the  new  city  is  the  treaty 
port,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Chinese  E!ast- 
ern  Railway  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Harbin 
"  have  been  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Amer- 
ican consul,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  by  the  British 
and  German  consuls  at  Mukden."     The  at- 


titude on  b(jth  sides  to  the  dispute  is  uncom- 
promising. Russia  and  China  will  not  give 
in  on  any  point ;  and  Japan  sides  with  the 
f(jrmer. 

If  Russia  refuses  to  recede  from  her  position, 
ihe  question  eventually  arises,  Wliat  tlien  ? 
China  is  too  weak  to  forcibly  assert  lier  idea 
of  ri^Iit,  and  Russia's  actions  are  justified  by 
the  original  l-rench  text  of  the  agreement.  If 
this  document  is  the  true  one,  other  powers 
cannot  interfere,  as  Russia's  action  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rights  surrendered  by  China,  and 
does  not,  therefore^  conflict  with  the  open  door 
policy. 


A   BEAUTY   CONTEST   IN   SPAIN. 


■M 


ROSA    |)i:    I.A    FIGL'KRA.  KOSA    KODKIGO    GOMEZ.  AXGF.LES    SOLLR    V    MIOIEL. 

SUCCESSFUL    COMPETITORS    IN    THE    BEAUTY    CONTEST    AT    VALENCIA. 
(The  first  prize  wa.s  awarded  to  Seuorita  Kosa  de  la  Figuera  y  de  la  Cecda,  whose  portrait  appears  at  the  left.) 


Tl"  is  difficult  to  realize,  on  reading  the 
August  number  of  the  Spanish  magazine 
Hojas  Selecias,  which  is  published  in  Barce- 
lona, that  since  its  pages  were  printed  the 
streets  of  that  city  have  run  red  with  the 
blood  of  rebellious  citizens.  Not  the  slight- 
est indication  of  the  impending  catastrophe 
is  to  be  discerned  in  any  of  the  contents  of 
the  magazine  in  question ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
one  article  at  least,  that  on  the  Exposition  at 
Valencia,  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  sover- 
eign is  notably  prominent.  For  example,  the 
visit  of  the  King,  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
the  Exposition,  is  referred  to  in  the  following 
terms: 

On  the  twenty-second  of  May  King  Alfonso 
visited  the  beautiful  city  where  flourish  in  equal 
luxuriance  the  flowers  of  the  soil  and  the  flow- 


ers of  genius,  and  he  was  received  by  the  gov- 
ernor, who  welcomed  his  Majesty  in  the  name 
of  the  citizens.  The  King  and  his  suite  proceeded 
to  the  Cathedral  amid  the  cheers  of  an  enor- 
mous multitude,  whose  plaudits  betokened  the 
delight  and  enthusiasm  evoked  by  the  presence 
of  the  sovereign. 

Besides  the  usual  displays  common  to  ex- 
hibitions of  rhe  kind  the  Valencia  Exposition 
was  characterized  by  two  special  features, — 
a  battle  of  flowers  and  a  beauty  contest. 
The  former  was  "  an  indescribable  festivity, 
a  magnificent  review  of  art,  wealth,  good 
taste,  and  enthusiasm,  superior  in  many  re- 
spects to  those  of  Nice";  while  the  beauty 
contest,  "by  reason  of  the  interest  it  aroused," 
was  "  one  of  the  most  important  events  of 
the  Exposition."  Prizes  were  offered  to  the 
competitors  who  should  secure  the  first  six 
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SOLEDAD   CRISTALLYS   GOMEZ.  IKES    SAXCHIS    MAS.  JOAQUINA    SAAVEDRA   PONTES. 

THREE    OTHER    SUCCESSFUL    CONTESTANTS    IN    THE    SPANISH    BEAUTY   CONTEST  AT  VALENCIA. 


places  in  a  popular  vote ;  and  from  these  six 
by  a  further  plebiscite  the  "  Queen  of 
Beauty "  was  to  be  chosen.  Valencia  is 
world-famous  for  its  beautiful  women,  and 
on  this  account  the  greatest  curiosity  was 
aroused  as  to  the  result  of  the  contest,  which 
seems  to  have  been  arranged  on  a  thoroughly 
democratic  basis,  for  we  read : 

In  order  the  better  to  insure  equality  in  the 
awards  the  prizes  were  offered  to  competitors 
from  the  aristocracy,  the  middle  class,  and  the 
populace,  since,  hke  goodness  and  talent, — those 
precious  gifts  of  heaven. — beauty  in  its  bestowal 
is  not  confmed  to  any  one  class. 

Readers  of  the  Review  will.^we  think,  be 
interested  in  seeing  the  types  of  beauty  most 
in  favor  with  the  Spaniards  themselves.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  represent  the  six 
successful  competitors  in  the  first  popular 
vote ;  but,  as  the  Hojos  Selectas  pertinently 
remarks,  "  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact 
idea  of  the  originals,  with  the  differences  of 
hair,  eyes,  mouth,  and  complexion  which 
form  the  distinctive  characterizations  of  the 
several  beauties."  The  six  beauties  whose 
portraits  are  here  reproduced  are  thus  briefly 
described  by  the  Spanish  writer: 

Rosa  de  la  Figuera  y  de  la  Cerda  is  the  sister 
of  the  Marquis  of  Fuentc  el  Sol.  Sixteen 
years  old,  and  about  to  leave  college,  her  com- 
plexion has  tlie  resplendent  freshness  of  the 
rose.  With  l»lack  and  wavy  hair,  teeth  some- 
wiiat  small  and  white  as  grains  of  rice,  eyes 
large  and  black,  her  face  is  a  perfect  oval  and 
moutli  of  admiral)le  design. 

Joaquina  Saavedra  Pontes,  daughter  of  the 
Count  de  la  Alcudia,  is  a  swarthy  bcautv  who 


recalls  the  type  of  the  Galatea  of  the  Valencian 
poet. 

Angeles  Soler,  of  the  middle  class,  is  admired 
for  her  "  timid  candor "  of  countenance,  which 
sets  admirably  in  her  white  dress  embroidered 
with  gold. 

Ines  Sanchis  is  the  tj'pe  of  the  beauties  of  the 
orchard.  Since  the  "  quality  "  of  the  soil  has 
ascended  the  throne  of  beauty  many  have 
sought  her  hut  shaded  by  orange-trees. 

Soledad  Cristallys  Gomez,  daughter  of  a  sur- 
veyor of  customs,  combines  grace  with  beauty, 
and  captivates  masculine  hearts  with  the  sweet 
and  serene  glances  of  her  eyes,  which  shine  like 
suns  in  a  heaven  of  snow. 

Rosa  Rodrigo  GcSmez  is  a  Hellenic  beauty  of 
most  correct  features  and  with  splendid  black 
hair. 

As  mentioned  above,  from  these  six 
beauties  the  final  selection  of  the  Queen  of 
Beauty  was  to  be  made.  To  the  successful 
competitor  a  prize  of  5000  pesetas  ($1000) 
was  offered,  and  to  the  second  and  third  con- 
testants prizes  of  3000  and  2000  pesetas  re- 
spectively were  to  be  awarded.  Public 
opinion  was  much  divided  as  to  the  probable 
result  of  the  final  plebiscite: 

Popular  favor  inclined  to  the  elegant  hucr- 
tdiui:  political  partisans  bestirred  themselves  to 
secure  the  election  of  the  "  Republicana." 
Angeles  Soler,  who  is  the  daughter  of  a  promi- 
nent Republican ;  while  the  aristocrats  left  no 
.stone  unturned  to  elect  one  of  the  competitors 
in  whose  veins  "  blue  blood  "  circulated. 

Esthetic  taste,  however,  prevailed,  and 
without  prejudice  "  the  universal  suffrage 
declared,  by  a  large  majority  of  votes,  in 
favor  of  the  Seiiorita  Rosa  de  la  Figuera  y 
de  la  Cerda." 
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"/"^NK  of  the  bravest,  wisest,  most  patient. 

^"^  most  courageous,  and  most  devout 
of  all  tlie  women  who  have  ever  lived." 
are  the  terms  in  which  President  David 
Starr  Jordan  of  Stanford  refers  to  "  the  lone, 
sad  fi}i;ure  of  the  mother  of  the  imiversity, 
stronjj  in  her  trust  in  Cjod  and  in  her  loyalty 
to  her  husband's  purposes,  happy  only  in  the 
belief  that  in  carrying  out  her  husband's 
plans  for  training  the  youth  of  California  in 
virtue  and  usefulness  she  was  acting  the  part 
to  which  she  was  assigned."  They  occur  in 
a  Founder's  Day  address  delivered  at  Stan- 
ford University  by  Dr.  Jordan  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
Few  persons  on  reading  that  address  will  be 
disposed  to  say  that  the  eulogy  is  one  whit 
too  pronounced. 

Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  University, 
founded  by  Governor  Stanford  in  memory 
of  his  son,  his  only  child,  whose  name  it  bears, 
was  opened  "  on  the  first  day  of  October, 
1 89 1,  a  clear,  bright,  golden  California 
day,  .  .  .  full  of  good  omen." 
During  the  first  two  years  of  its  history,  says 
Dr.  Jordan,  "  it  was  the  hopeful  experiment 
of  Leland  Stanford.  The  next  six  years  its 
story  was  that  of  the  heart  throbs  of  Jane 
Lathrop  Stanford."  During  those  six  dark 
years  "  the  future  of  a  university  hung  by  a 
single  thread,  but  that  thread  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world,  the  love  of  a  good 
woman."  Dr.  Jordan  had  been  asked  by 
Governor  Stanford  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
institution ;  and  he  thus  describes  his  first 
meeting  with  the  founder  and  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford: 

He  told  me  the  story  of  their  son,  of  their 
buried  hopes,  of  their  days  and  nights  of  sor- 
row, and  of  how  he  had  once  awakened  from 
a  trouhled  night  witli  these  words  on  his  Hps : 
'■  The  cliildrcn  of  California  sliall  be  my  chil- 
dren." .  .  .  No  cost  was  to  be  spared,  no 
pains  to  be  avoided,  in  bringing  this  university 
to  the  highest  possible  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Stanford  explained  that  thus  far  only 
buildings  and  land  had  been  given,  but  that 
practically  the  whole  of  tlie  common  estate 
would  go  in  time  to  the  university,  when  the 
founders  had  passed  away.  If  he  should  him- 
self survive,  the  gift  would  be  his  and  hers 
jointly,  though  the  final  giving  would  be  left  to 
him.  If  tiie  wife  should  survive,  the  property 
would  be  hers,  and  in  her  hands  would  lie  the 
final  joy  of  giving.  Mr.  Stanford  gave  his  rea- 
son for  not  turning  over  the  property  at  once, 
for  this  might  leave  his  wife  no  controlling  part 


THE  L.\TF.    MRS.    JANE   L.    STANFORD. 

in  the  future.  It  was  not  his  wish  that  she 
should  sit  idly  by  while  others  sliould  create  tlie 
university.  So  long  as  she  lived  it  was  his  wish 
that  the  building  of  the  university  should  be 
her  work. 

This  attitude  of  chivalry  in  all  this  needs  this 
word  of  explanation,  for  it  shaped  the  whole 
future  history  of  the  university  endowment. 
It  was  the  source  of  some  of  the  embarrass- 
ments which  followed,  and  perhaps  as  well  of 
the  final  success. 

On  June  22,  1893,  Mr.  Stanford  died 
suddenly,  and  thereupon  the  estate  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  courts. 

The  will  was  in  probate,  the  debts  of  the 
estate  had  to  be  paid,  the  various  ramifications 
of  business  had  to  be  disentangled,  and  mean- 
while came  on  the  fierce  panic  of  1893.  All 
university  matters  stopped  for  the  .summer. 
Salaries  could  not  be  paid  until  it  was  found  out 
by  the  courts  by  wiiom  and  to  whom  salaries 
were  due.  All  incomes  from  business  ceased. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  income  visible  to 
any  one,  least  of  all  to  the  great  corporations. 

Beyond  her  jewels,  Mrs.  Stanford  "  had 
practically  nothing  of  her  own  save  the  com- 
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munity  estate,  and  this  could  not  be  hers 
until  the  payment  of  all  debts  and  legacies 
had  been  completed.  These  amounted  as  a 
whole  to  eight  millions  of  dollars."  Most 
women  would  have  closed  the  university 
until  the  estate  was  settled,  its  debts  paid, 
and  the  panic  over.  Mrs.  Stanford  decided 
otherwise.  President  Jordan  was  told  to  go 
ahead  with  the  university,  and  that  whatever 
money  could  be  got  should  be  handed  over 
to  him.  The  task  was  not  an  easy  one.  As 
there  was  no  regular  income,  the  payment  of 
salaries  was  necessarily  most  irregular. 
President  Jordan  relates  an  incident  show- 
ing most  vividly  what  the  conditions  at  the 
university  were  at  this  juncture: 

At  one  time  in  August,  1893,  Mrs.  Stanford 
received  from  Jiulge  Coffey's  court  the  sum  of 
$500  to  be  paid  to  her  household  servants.  It 
was  paid  in  a  bag  of  twenty-five  $20  gold  pieces. 
Airs.  Stanford  called  me  in  and  said  her  house- 
hold servants  could  wait ;  there  might  be  some 
professors  in  need,  and  I  might  divide  the 
money  among  them.  I  put  the  money  under  my 
pillow,  and  did  not  sleep  that  night.  Money  was 
no  conmion  thing  with  us  then.  Next  morn- 
ing, on  Sunday,  I  set  out  to  give  ten  professors 
$50  apiece.  I  found  not  one  who  could  give 
change  for  a  $20  gold  piece,  and  so  I  made  it 
$40  and  $60. 

For  six  years  "  the  professors  were  paid  by 
personal  checks  of  the  president,"  and  the 
period  was  one  of  incessant  struggle.  At  last 
there  was  a  "  glimpse  of  daylight,"  but  this 
was  succeeded  by  "  still  darker  night."  The 
United  States  Government  brought  suit 
against  the  estate  "  for  the  purpose  of  tying 
up  everything  in  it  until  the  debts  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railway  were  paid."  After 
two  appeals  by  the  Government,  the  case 
was   finallv   won   bv    Mrs.    Stanford,    "  and 


once   for  all  and   forever  the  future  of  the 
university  was  assured." 

This  was  the  end  of  the  dark  days,  but  not  of 
the  days  that  were  difficult.  There  were  still 
$8,000,000  to  be  paid.  There  was  still  the  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  Mrs.  Stanford  could  sur- 
vive to  pay  it,  and  the  estate  must  come  into  her 
hands  before  she  could  give  it  to  the  university. 
She  made  many  attempts  to  facilitate  this  trans- 
fer. At  one  time  we  have  the  pathetic  figure 
of  the  good  woman  going  to  the  Queen's  Jubi- 
lee in  London  witli  all  her  own  possessions,  half 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  jewels,  in  a  suit  case 
carried  in  her  liand.  She  hoped  to  sell  these  to 
advantage  when  all  the  world  was  gathered  in 
London.  But  the  market  was  not  good,  and 
three-fourths  of  them  she  brought  back  to  Cali- 
fornia  again. 

Mrs.  Stanford  died  suddenly  at  Honolulu 
on  February  28,  1905.  In  accordance  with 
her  written  wish,  her  jewels  were  sold  and  a 
fund,  known  as  the  "  Jewel  Fund,"  $500,- 
000,  was  established  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  library  and  the  purchase  of  books  and  other 
publications. 

President  Jordan  quotes  from  several  of 
Mrs.  Stanford's  letters  showing  how  sacred 
a  trust  she  considered  the  university  to  be. 
From  these  the  following  extracts  are  culled : 

Every  dollar  I  can  rightfully  call  mine  is 
sacredly  laid  on  the  altar  of  my  love  for  the 
university,  and  thus  it  sliall  ever  be.  ...  I 
am  so  poor  mj-self  that  I  cannot  this  year  give 
to  any  charity ;  not  even  do  I  give  this  festive 
season  to  any  of  my  family.  ...  I  am  only 
anxious  to  furnish  you  the  funds  to  pay  the 
needs  required.  I  could  live  on  bread  and  water 
to  do  this.  ...  I  could  lay  down  my  life 
for  the  university.  Not  for  any  pride  in  its  per- 
petuating the  names  of  our  dear  son  and  our- 
selves, its  founders,  but  for  the  sincere  hope  I 
cherish  in  its  sending  forth  to  the  world  grand 
men  and  women  who  will  aid  in  developing  the 
best  there  is  to  be  found  in  liuman  n.aturc. 


DICTIONARY  MADE  AND  PRINTED  BY  ONE  MAN. 


TT  is  unusual,  to  say  the  least,  for  a  lexicog- 
rapher  to  be  his  own  illustrator,  printer, 
and  stereotyper.  This,  however,  has  been  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Ewan  MacDonald,  whose 
work,  a  completely  new  Gaelic  diction- 
ary, is  described  by  Mr.  Tighe  Hopkins 
in  the  World's  Work  (London)  for  Au- 
gust as  "  in  sundry  ways  a  unique  achieve- 
ment, intellectual  and  mechanical,"  and,  con- 
sidered as  the  doing  of  one  man,  "  not  less 
than  astonishing."  Astonishing  it  certainly 
is ;  for  it  is  "  the  performance  of  a  man  self- 
taught  throughout,  as  scholar,  compiler, 
draughtsman,  and  printer."    Mr.  MacDonald 


was  to  have  been  an  engineer,  and  to  this 
end  he  studied  at  King's  College,  London, 
where  also  he  "  worked  at  the  forge,  the 
lathe,  and  in  the  foundry." 

The  fates  of  his  youth,  however,  directed  him 
to  the  stool  of  a  clerk,  and  he  followed  his 
grandfather,  father,  and  uncle  in  the  well-known 
firm  of  army  agents,  Cox  &  Co.  While  in  this 
service  he  took  to  volunteering,  and,  after  serv- 
ing some  months  in  the  Queen's  Westminster, 
joined  tlie  famous  London  Scottish,  where  he 
first  learned  to  finger  tlie  cliantcr  of  the  bag- 
pipes. Here,  also,  starts  his  interest  in  Gaelic. 
But  the  speakers  of.  Gaelic  were  not  many  in 
the   London    Scottish,   and    MacDonald's   prog- 
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ress  in  that  hard  idiom  was 
slow. 

It  was  in  the  tents  of 
certain  volunteer  rej^inients 
in  Scotland  that  he  first 
hearil  (jaelic  spoken  as  a 
Gael  speaks  it,  and  he  soon 
made  up  his  mind  to  mas- 
ter the  lanjruage  compared 
with  which  Greek  is  now- 
adays far  easier  of  acquisi- 
tion. After  ten  years  of 
service  as  a  clerk  he  gave 
up  his  position,  went  to 
Scotland,  and,  becoming 
proficient  In  the  bajipipes, 
attended  weddings  and 
other  celebrations,  chiefly 
in  the  Western  Isles,  where 
Gaelic  was  c  o  m  m  o  n  1  y 
spoken. 

It  took  Mr.  AlacDonald  ten  years  to  ac- 
quire "  the  full  and  easy  power  "  over  Gaelic 
which  "  he  wields  to-day."     In  the  meantime 


MR.    MAC  DONALD    PRINTING    HIS    GAEUC    DICTIONARY. 


little  of  tlie  wa\s  of  reaching  the  public  he 
aimed  at,  and  had  next  to  nothing  to  spend  upon 
advertisement.  A  simple  broadsheet  or  so,  a 
few  specimen  pages  of  the  lexicon :  these  were 
his  best  devices,  and  the  postage  of  tliese  was 


he  had   decided   that  a   new   dictionary   was 

necessary,  and  "  single-handed  he  set  out  to  an  item  to  be  very  seriously  considered 

"     ■  To  bring  in  "  a  little  sorely  needed  grist  ' 

This    vast    compilation    .    .         will    contain  ^r.  MacDonald  has  issued  pocket  books  in 

from  950  to  1000  closely  printed  pages,  90,000  r^     i-  ,,        /^i    •  1  xt        \-       - 

words  more  or  less,  and  from  800  to  900  illus-  ^-jael'C,  as  veil  as  Christmas  and  Neu-  \  ear  s 

trations.     Every   word   of   it   has   been   written  cards;  but  one  reads  with   regret   that   "the 

out  by  the  compiler  himself,  who  has  handled  dictionary  is  not  selling  at  a  profit  "  and  that 

some  20,000  slips  of  manuscript;  he  has  drawn  ^j^.  MacDonald  "  has  been  selling  his  cher- 

all  but  a  small  number  of  the  pictures   (know-  -ii^  r/^i-ui  i_  1 

ing  nothing  of  draughtsmanship  when  he  com-  '^^^d   store  of  Gaelic  books,— the  accumula- 

menced  the  task),  and  every  syllable  of  the  type  tions  of  thirty  years, — to  help  him   forward 

is  his  own  setting.     Setting  and  correcting  the  with  the  undertaking  of  his  life."     For  thir- 

type    alone    would    probably    mean    about    ten  j^en  years  he  has  been  helped  in  the  work  by 


hours'    labor    to    the    page;    and,    as    has    been 
said,  the  pages  will  approach  the  thousand. 

Mr.  MacDonald  overhauled  the  few 
Gaelic  lexicons  that  had  been  published,  ar- 
ranged with  Gaelic  scholars  throughout  Eu- 
rope for  the  revision  of  his  manuscript, 
bought  a  handbook  on  printing  and  a  second- 
hand press,  and  in  due  time  set  the  type  him- 
self, and  even  did  his  own  stereotyping. 
Usually  his  working  day  was  one  of  twelve 
hours,  and  at  certain  seasons  it  was  extended 
to  sixteen  hours. 

Mr.  Hopkins  recounts  some  of 'the  diffi- 
culties of  advertising  that  this  enterprising 
author-publisher  has  met  with:   . 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  business  a  work  of 
this   quality   and  magnitude   is   extensively   ad- 


Mrs.  MacDonald,  who  "  has  spoken  Gaelic 
since  she  spoke  anything."  The  dictionary 
is  to  be  issued  to  the  subs-ribers  in  two  or  in 
three  volumes,  as  they  choose;  and  the  Gaelic 
Society  of  London,  besides  numerous  students 
of  Gaelic  throughout  the  world,  including 
Sir  John  Rhys,  Professor  of  Celtic  at  Oxford, 
and  Dr.  Zimmer,  Professor  of  Celtic  Phi- 
lology at  Berlin,  have  given  it  hearty  in- 
dorsement. 

The  successive  installments  of  the  work 
are  going  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Natal, 
Central  Africa,  Egypt,  Honolulu,  Tahite, 
Canada,  the  United  States,  Ireland,  France, 
Germany,  and  Bulgaria. 

It  Is  impossible  to  read  the  story  of  Mr. 


vertised  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  the  editor  MacDonald's   triumphs   over  apparently   In- 

or  publisher  is  interviewed,  paragraphs  are  scat-  superable  obstacles  without  feeling  that  there 

tered  here  and   there,   and  circulars  are  issued  ^^^    ^^   ^e    some   means    of    bringing    him 

broadcast  to  possible  subscribers.    The  maker  of  •  t  •        1                      r     1                   •            /•     l 

the  Gaelic  Dictionary,  an  unknown  amateur,  in-  ^^ithin    the    scope    of    the   operations    of    the 

cessantly  striving  against  odds  of  all  sorts,  knew  Carnegie  Hero  Fund. 
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WHY   AMERICANS   ARE   UNDER-LANGUAGED. 


T  TNDER  this  caption  Mr.  Charles  C.  Aver 
in  the  August  Forum  presents  a  few 
wholesome  truths  to  his  fellow  countrymen. 
He  starts  oft  by  positing  "  inability,  indiffer- 
ence, or  whatever  it  may  be,  on  the  part  of 
the  American  toward  foreign  languages." 
One  reason  for  this  is: 

The  upper-class  Americans  feel  no  incentive 
to  learn  to  speak  the  modern  European  lan- 
guages when  at  home  in  the  United  States,  since 
they  have  little  opportunity  to  speak  them  with 
persons  whom  they  can  regard  as  their  equals 
socially  or  intellectually.  .  .  .  The  upper- 
class  European  seldom  comes  to  America,  and 
when  he  does  come  the  chances  are  .  .  . 
that  he  will  be  able  to  speak  English  better  than 
any  but  a  very  few  Americans  would  be  able 
to  reply  to  him  in  his  native  tongue. 

When  Americans  travel  abroad  there  is 
little  opportunity  to  practice  their  French  or 
German,  for  they  "  usually  travel  with 
friends  or  relatives,  and  English  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  trip."  Should  they  meet  culti- 
vated Europeans,  the  latter  "  can  often  con- 
verse in  English  satisfactorily."  Thus  the 
average  American  traveling  abroad  on  a 
summer  trip  does  not  suffer  seriously  from 
being  "  under-languaged."  Mr.  Ayer  thinks 
that  of  Americans  living  abroad  very  few 
speak  the  language  of  the  country  or  even 
pretend  to  speak  it  creditably.     He  says: 

When  we  read  in  the  society  column  that 
"  Mrs.  So-and-So  and  daughters  have  returned 
from  a  three  jears'  residence  abroad  in  Berlin. 
Paris,  and  Rome,"  we  can  feel  pretty  certain 
that  they  have  not  w-orried  much  over  German. 
French,  and  Italian,  but  have  enjoyed  life  to  the 
full  in  the  agreeable  American  colonies  of  the 
cities  in  which  they  have  lived,  where  English 
is,  of  course,  the  vernacular.  .  .  .  Most 
Americans  abroad  see  no  society  excepting  that 
to  be  found  in  the  American  colony.  This  is 
not  because  European  society  is  necessarily  ex- 
clusive, but  because  the  average  American,  it 
would  seem,  is  indifferent  to  Continental  so- 
cietj',  to  say  the  least,  while  the  strictly  fashion- 
able American  seems  to  be  serioush"  interested 
only  in  English  society. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  not  far  to  seek. 
There  is  "  no  barrier  of  language  in  England 
as  there  is  on  the  Continent.  Secondly,  the 
English  at  the  present  time  lead  the  world 
socially." 

The  London  season  is  the  most  brilliant  social 
epoch  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and, 
happily  for  us.  English  is  the  language  spoken. 
English  the  social  language  par  excellence. 
Why  spend  time  and  labor  in  learning  French 
and  German  when  for  our  immediate  purpose 
they  will  be  of  no  use? 


Turning  to  the  commercial  side  of  the 
question,  Mr.  Ayer  says  "it  is  easy  to  see 
why  our  business  men  are  '  under-languaged  ' 
as  compared  with  the  hotel  keepers  in  Swit- 
zerland and  the  milliners  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  business."  As 
thousands  of  the  immigrants  arriving  in 
America  bring  no  money  to  spend,  "  our  mer- 
chants do  not  need  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
learning  their  languages  in  order  to  do  busi- 
ness with  them."  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  Americans  who  go  to  Europe  every 
year  have,  to  speak  colloquially,  "  money  to 
urn. 
But,  though  social  and  commercial  rea- 
sons may  be  the  chief  ones  for  our  indiffer- 
ence to  foreign  tongues,  there  is,  in  Mr. 
Ayer's  opinion,  another  reason  why  "  we  are 
not  ambitious  to  speak  foreign  languages 
well."  It  is  that  "  we  do  not  look  upon  our 
own  language  as  a  thing  sacred." 

We  are  notorious  for  our  slovenly  speech. 
Indeed,  an  American  wishing  to  teach  English 
abroad  would  do  well  not  to  mention  his  origin. 
Our  lack  of  interest  in  spoken  English  is  unfor- 
tunate. Of  course  it  is  only  lack  of  interest. 
Most  of  us  know  right  from  wrong,  at  least  we 
say  that  we  do,  but  have  not  the  time  to  take 
pains.  This  attitude  is  an  interesting  one  in 
that  it  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  Germans, 
the  French,  and  even  the  English,  who  take  such 
a  keen  pride  in  their  language  that  they  would 
be  ashamed  not  to  speak  it  well.  Good  speech 
with  them  is  a  requisite  in  good  society.  It  is, 
in  other  w'ords,  good  form.  Xot  so  with  us, 
though  we  are  punctilious  in  some  kinds  of  good 
form.  We  dress  well,  entertain  handsomely  at 
dinner,  have  automobiles,  give  box  parties,  etc., 
as  if  they  were  all  tliat  constituted  good  form. 
But  our  speech  we  neglect.  In  the  United  States, 
in  spite  of  the  agitation  over  the  teaching  of 
English  in  the  schools,  the  matter  of  spoken 
English  is  sadly  neglected.  By  many  Americans 
a  person  who  pronounces  well,  uses  good  lan- 
guage, and  is  interested  in  discussing  the  niceties 
of  speech  is  regarded  as  a  prig  and  a  bore.  Bad 
English  is  heard  in  college  classes,  bad  English 
which  often  is  allowed  pass  unchallenged,  be- 
cause a  professor  is  embarrassed  to  correct  a 
senior.  School  teachers  and  even  college  pro- 
fessors often  treat  their  language  as  they  would 
an  outing  suit.  ...  A  person  who  does  not 
use  liis  own  language  well  w-ill  never  go  very 
far  in  a   foreign  tongue. 

With  the  Germans,  the  ability  to  speak 
English  is  regarded  as  "  an  accomplishment 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  neglect."  They 
desire  to  speak  English  well,  "  just  as  they 
wish  to  possess  the  other  accomplishments. 
In  other  words,  it  is  good  form  to  speak 
English." 
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The  Americanization  of  immigrants  will 
have  its  el?ects  on  the  future  of  the  Conti- 
nental lantiuat^es  in  the   United   States. 

CliiUlrcn  bum  of  foreign  parents  in  America, 
though  they  may  uiulersland  tlie  hinguage  of 
their  ancestors,  seldom  speak  it  purely.  They 
do  not  wisli  to  speak  it.  Tliey  are  asliamcd  of 
their  (Jerman,  Italian,  or  Scandinavian  origin; 
they  are  proud  to  be  Americans.  Many  econo- 
mists see  in  this  attitude  one  of  the  most  hope- 


ful assurances  of  the  uhimate  power  and  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  as  a  homogeneous 
nalion.  This  is  doubtless  so,  but  it  is  bad  for 
modern  languages. 

The  iivinji,  spoken  lan^uajze,  says  Mr. 
Aver,  "  is  scarcely  heard  in  the  classroom  "; 
and  it  is  only  too  true  "  that  many  of  our 
American-born  lanfiuaj^e  teachers  are  unable 
to  speak  the  languages  they  teach." 


FRANCE  AND  ANGLO-GERMAN  RIVALRY. 


As  long  ago  as  1907  a  German  writer 
•*^  (Counselor  Rudolf  Martin,  in  his 
book,  "Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  und  Konig  Ed- 
ward VII.")  declared  that  "the  imperialist 
and  resolutely  anti-German  policy  of  King 
Kdward  VII.  will  not  long  be  tolerated. 
This  policy  will  be  modified  before  the  im- 
minence of  a  war  with  Germany,  or  after 
the  first  results  of  such  a  war:  the  crushing 
of  France  and  the  annexation  of  Belgium 
and  of  Holland.  If  not,  we  shall  descend 
on  England." 

This  proposition  of  an  aggressive  national- 
ism is  the  formula  of  a  military  doctrine  with 
which  the  Germans  have  become  obsessed; 
and  since  with  each  fresh  tension  between 
England  and  Germany  the  drawing  of 
France  into  the  conflict  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  fixed  idea  of  the  imperial  policy,  men 
of  affairs  in  the  last-named  country  are  ask- 
ing why  this  should  be  so.  M.  Albert 
Touchard,  in  the  Correspondant,  of  Paris,  at- 
tempts to  answer  the  question  and  to  .show 
that  the  "  crushing  of  France  and  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Netherlands  is  a  necessary 
prelude  to  any  decisive  operati.^n  of  Ger- 
many against  England ;  that  this  necessity 
exists  in  fact,  and  that  it  is  the  result  of 
causes  more  profound  than  the  theory  of 
hostage,  put  forth  by  Professor  Schiemann, 
and  more  permanent  than  the  '  entente  cor- 
diale.'  "     He  says: 

Among  the  economic  causes  of  Anglo-German 
antagonism  three  main  facts  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  studying  the  subject :  The  economic  ex- 
pansion of  Germany  is  detrimental  to  England ; 
this  expansion  is  a  matter  not  solely  of  pros- 
perity, but  of  necessity ;  and  it  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  power  that  is  mistress  of  the  sc'as. 

In   support  of   these   facts   the    following 

figures  are  submitted : 

In  fifteen  years,  from  1892  to  1907,  the  annual 
external  commerce  of  Germany  increased  132 
per  cent.,  that  of  England  60  per  cent,  only;  the 
value  of  the  German  mercantile  navy  advanced 


from  $65,400,000  in  the  year  1895  to  $162,000,- 
000  in  1905;  wliile  her  steamboat  fleet  has  tripled 
in  ten  years.  ...  To  this  extent  England 
has  been  injured  as  "carrier  of  the  seas." 

At  first  these  figures  appear  eminently 
satisfactory  from  a  German  point  of  view ; 
but  a  closer  analysis  shows  that  year  by  year 
the  excess  of  Germany's  imports  over  her 
exports  increases,  the  difference  in  1907  be- 
ing $440,000,000.  These  imports  are  neces- 
sary to  her  very  existence ;  to  pay  for  them 
she  must  at  all  costs  increase  her  exports, 
and  this  she  has  hitherto  been  unable  to 
do.  This,  says  the  Correspondant  writer, 
indicates  the  true  character  of  her  expan- 
sion :  her  necessity,  while  an  irresistible 
power,  is  also  a  danger;  for  that  which  cre- 
ates the  wealth  of  the  empire  creates  at  the 
same  time  her  source  of  weakness.  Her  po- 
litical vulnerability  increases  In  proportion  to 
her  economic  vulnerability;  and  her  external 
commerce,  a  commerce  essentially  maritime, 
would  be  In  the  highest  degree  vulnerable 
in  a  naval  war. 

In  discussing  the  probable  incidents  of  a 
war  between  England  and  Ciermany  ]VI. 
Touchard  gives  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
fleets  of  the  two  countries  and  describes  the 
conditions  under  which  a  German  invasion  of 
England  is  conceivable.  He  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  weak  points  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Britain,  and  he  also  considers  the  possi- 
bility of  a  blockade  by  England  of  the  ports 
of  Germany.  The  involving  of  France  in  the 
conflict  would,  by  reason  of  an  Anglo-French 
alliance,  admit  the  possibility  of  the  debarka- 
tion of  an  English  army  at  Calais.  On  the 
part  of  Germany,  it  Is  doubtful  whether  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  Denmark  would  be  respected.  With 
reference  to  the  attitude  of  France  in  presence 
of  an  Anglo-German  conflict  M.  Touchard 
observes : 

In  this  Europe  in  arms,  where  the  state  of 
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equilibrium  is  no  longer  peace,  nor  even  armed 
peace,  but  the  hope  or  expectation  of  war,  in 
presence  of  a  growing  antagonism,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  choose  between  British  imperial- 
ism and  German  imperialism.  The  adversaries 
are  worthy  of  one  another,  and  their  chances  are 
equal.  Whoever  has  visited  the  industrial  cities 
of  the  Rhine  basin,  the  enormous  entrepots  of 
the  North  Sea,  must  have  carried  away  a  trou- 
bled impression  of  prodigious,  exuberant  wealth, 
of  strength  at  once  inquiet  and  overwhelming, 
of  a  rude  Germany  thrusting  aside  all  obstacles 
from  its  path.  .  .  .  But  not  lejs  striking  and 
more  precise  is  the  impression  of  strength, — 
well-ordered,  tranquil,  and  sure  of  itself, — im- 
posed by  a  consideration  of  English  conditions. 

Between  these  two  adversaries  France  can- 
not remain  neutral. 

Not  being  for  Germany,  we  are  necessarily 
against  her,  independently  of  all  the  ententes 
and  all  tlie  alliances;  for  it  is  not  solely  the 
military  prowess  of  England  that  she  would 
lay  low,  but,  above  all,  she  seeks  to  destroy  the 
guarantee  of  Belgian  neutralitj'.  And  it  is  this 
which  expresses  the  Sibylline  proposition  of 
which  we  now  hold  the  key :  "  The  defeat  of 
France  puts  England  at  our  mercy.  .  .  ." 
Should  the  day  come  when  England  must  an- 
swer  this   question    of    life    and   death, — arrest- 


ing that  expansion  which  Germany  must  main-- 
tain  at  all  cost  in  order  to  subsist, — she  may 
destroy  the  navy  of  her  rival,  paralyze  her  mer- 
chant marine,  blockade  her  coasts,  annihilate 
her  external  commerce,  and  inflict  a  dangerous, 
if  not  mortal,  wound,  and  Germany  will  be  un- 
able to  oppose  anything  decisive  against  her 
British  adversary ;  for  the  actual  disproportion 
between  the  naval  forces  of  the  two  nations  Eng- 
land will  continue  to  maintain. 

What  Germany  needs,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  strike  her  enemy,  is  "  to  eliminate  almost 
completely  the  element  '  sea  '  from  her 
strategic  operations,  and  to  throw  into  the 
balance  integrally  her  formidable  military 
power.  She  needs,  to  this  end  .  .  .  the 
Batavian  littoral,  Belgian  ports,  Antwerp." 

Above  all,  Antwerp,  with  its  impregnable  in- 
trenched camp,  the  strongest  in  Europe,  its  im- 
mense and  secure  harbor,  the  mouths  of  the 
Scheldt  plunging  their  menace  as  far  as  the 
estuary  of  the  Thames ;  Antwerp,  "  the  pistol 
leveled  at  the  heart  of  England." 

M.  Touchard  laconically  adds:  "  There  is 
but  one  road  from  Berlin  to  Antwerp,  and 
this  road  runs  through  Paris." 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  PAN-AMERICANISM- 

A  FRENCH  VIEW. 


npHE  fourth  Pan-American  Congress  is 
to  be  held  next  year  at  Buenos  Aires, 
where  it  will  coincide  with  the  fetes  which 
the  Argentine  Republic  proposes  to  hold  in 
celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  revolution 
which  resulted  in  the  emancipation  of  South 
America.  Apropos  of  this  congress  M.  Vial- 
late,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs,  pre- 
sents a  French  view  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  toward  the  re- 
publics of  the  southern  continent.  Referring 
to  J.  G.  Blaine  (whom  he  describes  as  "  bril- 
liant and  original,  ambitious,  and  confident 
in  the  destinies  of  his  country  ")  as  "  the 
champion  of  a  Pan-American  policy,"  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  first  "  International 
American  Conference,"  at  which  Blaine  pre- 
sided, and  which  opened  at  Washington  on 
October  2,  1889;  deals  with  the  events  fol- 
lowing the  war  with  Spain,  the  occupation 
of  Cuba,  and  the  annexation  of  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  "  which  placed 
the  United  States  in  a  delicate  position  with 
regard  to  the  Latin-American  nations,  by 
whom  American  Imperialism  {I'impertalisme 
yankee)   was  coolly  received";  and  narrates 


the  efforts  of  President  McKinley  in  con- 
nection with  the  second  conference,  which, 
"  after  sufficiently  serious  difficulties,"  con- 
vened at  Mexico  City  on  October  22,  1901. 
According  to  this  French  writer  "  the 
South  American  governments  were  not  en- 
thusiastic over  the  second  conference,  and 
public  opinion  was  generally  hostile  to  it.  In 
the  United  States  it  was  regarded  with  in- 
difference," for  "  attention  was  being  concen- 
trated on  markets  for  exports,  and  these  were 
not  sought  in  the  New  World  but  in  the 
Far  East."     Expectations  ran  high: 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  seemed  to  the 
Americans  to  promise  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  profit.  The  farmers  of  the  West  dreamed 
of  substituting  among  these  peoples  the  use  of 
wheat  for  that  of  rice.  The  manufacturers  of 
the  Eastern  States  saw  in  these  Oriental  mar- 
kets marvelous  outlets  for  their  exports  for  an 
indefinite  period.  The  Panama  Canal  would 
counterbalance  the  advantages  which  that  of 
Suez  gave  to  their  European  competitors.  .  .  . 
The  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  added  to 
these  hopes.  There  Americans  saw  a  fruitful 
field  of  activity,  and  Manila  was  to  be  a  future 
seat  of  a  commercial  emporium  in  these  distant 
seas :  its  importance  would  soon  exceed  that  of 
Hongkong.     .     .     .     Statistics   seemed  to  prove 
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that    in    these    anticipations    there   was    nothing 
cl'.imerical. 

Hut  these  desires  for  commercial  expan- 
sion were  hindered  by  unexpected  ob^^tacles. 
Thoufjh  American  exports  to  Japan  and 
China  had  in  1905  attained  respectively  $52,- 
000,000  and  $56,000,000,  these  figures  were 
really  not  so  satisfactory  as  they  appeared  on 
the  surface.  For  example,  three-fifths  of  the 
exports  to  Japan  were  composed  of  alimen- 
tary products,  petroleum,  and  raw  materials, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactured 
products  were  machines  destined  for  use  in 
the  growing  factories  and  foundries  of  the 
Japanese.  The  empire  of  the  Mikado  was 
itself  ambitious  to  become  a  great  industrial 
power.  Then  there  was  the  Chinese  boy- 
cott, which  showed  that  "  the  citizens  of  the 
flowery  kingdom  possessed  efficacious  means 
of  ietaliation."  As  regards  the  Philippines, 
American  capitalists  were  backward  in  in- 
vesting; for  it  was  found  that  "  the  islands, 
ruined  by  the  maladministration  of  the  Span- 
iard, did  not'  oTfer  the  rich  market  that  had 
been  anticipated."  The  spell  which  the 
Orient  had  exercised  on  the  American  com- 
mercial mind  was  broken ;  and  "  manufac- 
turers and  others  asked  themselves  whether 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  seek  other  markets. 
Naturally  their  thoughts  turned  to  Latin- 
America." 

The  total  imports  of  these  countries  had  in- 
creased from  $508,500,000  in  1887  to  more  than 
$660,000,000  in  1904;  and  of  this  sum  the  im- 
portations from  the  United  States  did  not  reach 
one-fourth.  While  the  United  States  furnished 
46.15  per  cent,  of  Mexico's  imports,  of  the  total 
imports  of  the  South  American  countries  the 
United  States  contributed  but  13.26  per  cent. 
Here  was  a  market  of  45,000,000  inhabitants 
completely  neglected.  .  .  .  Was  it  wise  to 
leave  the  development  of  these  lands  to  the  Old 
World?  There  was,  besides  the  commercial 
danger,  a  politicnl  one.  WHiat  would  become, 
under  such  condiMor-;.  rf  the  boasted  predomi- 
nance of  the  American  Union  in  the  New 
World? 

Touching  upon  the  Venezuela  episode,  the 
occupation,  evacuation,  and  reoccupation  of 
Cuba,  M.  Viallate  proceeds  to  treat  of  the 
third  Pan-American  Congress,  held  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  July,  IQ08,  and  at  which  nine- 
teen republics  of  the  New  World  were  repre- 
sented. He  describes  the  work  of  the  con- 
gress as  "  modest  in  exterit,"  although  the 
"  laborious  sessions  lasted  more  than  a 
month."  One  of  the  principal  votes  was 
that  reorganizing  the  Bureau  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics.  On  the  occasion  of  laying 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  building  to  serve 


as   a    new    home    for    the    Bureau    President 
Roosevelt  said  : 

This  is  a  memorable  event  for  all  the  nations 
of  the  western  iieniisphere.  The  edifice  of 
wliich  we  lay  tlie  first  slone  to-day  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  increasing  sense  of  the  solidarity 
of  irtterests  existing  among  all  the  peoples  of 
the  New  World.  It  is  a  proof  that  we  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  uniting  more  closely  the 
r(.pul)lics  of  the  western  liemisphere  by  the 
friciully  bonds  of  nuUu;d  justice,  of  reciprocal 
good-will,  and  of  a  sympathetic  compreiiension. 

A    CRITICAL    TIME. 

Commenting  on  this,  M.  Viallate  remarks 
that  "  the  ambition  of  the  Americans  to  ex- 
ercise a  hegemony,  at  least  moral  if  not  ma- 
terial, over  the  nations  of  the  New  World 
is  regarded  by  the  latter  as  a  sort  of  right  of 
primogeniture."  But  he  adds,  "  circum- 
stances have  not  yet  permitted  the  United 
States  to  fill  the  role  which  it  regarded  both 
glorious  and  profitable."  Meanwhile  the 
South  American  republics  have  made  prog- 
ress. "  A  new  era  is  opened  to  them,  cap- 
ital and  immigration  from  the  Old  World 
pouring  in  upon  them."  This  happy  con- 
dition of  things,  however,  "  renders  sin- 
gularly pressing  the  realization  of  the  designs 
of  the  United  States."  To  quote  Mr.  John 
Barrett,  for  many  years  a  resident  diplomat 
in  Latin  America  and  now  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics: 

To  say  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  critical 
moment  for  North  American  prestige  and  com- 
merce in  Central  and  South  America  is  not  the 
declaration  of  an  alarmist  or  a  pessimist.  Never 
have  the  nations  of  Europe  made  such  efforts 
to  develop  their  commerce  and  prestige  in  these 
countries  as  they  are  now  doing.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  Latin  America  manifests  to-dav  a 
greater  sympathy  for  the  friendship  and  the 
commerce  of  Europe  than  for  those  of  the 
United  States. 

M.  Viallate  says  further: 

In  spite  of  the  precautions  of  .-Xmerican  diplo- 
macy, prejudice  and  distrust  toward  the  United 
.States  persist  among  the  South  American  peo- 
ples. Too  long  the  Yankees  [this  word  is  the 
author'sl  there  have  been  treated  with  disdain. 
.  .  .  On  the  morrow  of  the  last  conference 
a  Buenos  .Aires  jonrnnl  said  :  "  As  regards  the 
delegates,  the  public,  the  foreigners,  the  con- 
fere"ce  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  only  one  of 
brotlier  enemies." 

He  thinks  the  American  Government  will 
persevere  in  the  course  it  has  mapped  out, 
and  that  ultimate  success  is  not  impossible. 
President  Taft  will  pursue  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor,  and  he  will  have  a  powerful  aid 
in  Senator  Elihu  Root. 
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THE   GERMAN    KAISER'S    "AMAZING 
PERSONALITY." 


T  TXDER  the  laconic  heading  "  S.  M.," 
Mr.  George  Sylvester  Viereck,  the 
young  German-American  dramatist  and  poet, 
gives  in  the  Mirror  a  sketch,  amusing, 
analvtical,  and  critical,  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
II.  ""  S.  M."  stands  for  Seine  Majestat  (His 
Majesty),  as  Germans  call  their  Emperor, 
"  when  they  speak  of  him  unofficiall}'." 
S.  IVI.  is  perhaps  "  the  greatest  contempora- 
neous figure ;  surely  the  greatest  riddle. 
The  Sphinx  is  easier  to  understand  than  the 
Kaiser;  and  woman  is  an  open  book  as  com- 
pared with  him." 

And  it  really  isn't  difficult  for  the  Sphinx  to 
be  mysterious.  Its  greatest  mystery  is  its  si- 
lence. But  the  Kaiser  isn't  silent.  He  makes 
speeches.  Many  of  them.  Even  grants  inter- 
views. And  still  leaves  us  puzzled.  There  has 
never  been  anything  like  it.  He  reconciles  in 
his  person  the  most  incongruous  traits.  He  is 
the  most  impulsive  of  reigning  monarchs.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  Yet  he  is  almost 
Machiavellian  in  premeditation.  That  telegram 
to  Kruger  was  impulsive,  yet  carefully  cal- 
culated, and  prepared  at  the  Foreign  Office ! 
Shrewd  observers  say  that  the  historical  inter- 
view in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  had  been 
no  less  carefully  launched.  And  that  the  hub- 
bub attendant  upon  its  publication  furthered 
some  far-seeing  plan.  At  the  time,  it  will  be 
remembered,  a  cyclone  broke  loose  in  German 
editorial  ink-spots.  And,  behold !  William,  the 
imperious,  humbly  bowed  his  head !  Perhaps 
he  smiled  to  himself  somewhat  sadly.  But  he 
said  nothing.  .  .  .  And  then,  suddenly,  it 
began  to  dawn  upon  Germany  that  the  Kaiser's 
gravest  indiscretions  are  often  his  shrewdest 
coups. 

There  is  nothing  hypocritical  about  the 
Kaiser.  But  there  is  no  explanation.  He 
has  to  be  accepted  as  "  two  distinct  person- 
alities." 

He  is  monarchical  to  the  bone.  Yet  it  was 
he  who  opposed  Bismarck's  anti-Social  legisla- 
tion. He  is  the  official  head  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Prussia,  yet  Roman  ritual  and  Rome 
possess  for  him  a  strange  fascination.  He  loves 
pomp,  but  his  children  are  reared  with  bour- 
geois simplicity.  His  preoccupation  is  war;  he, 
nevertheless,  is  the  staunchest  champion  of 
peace.  He  hates  the  English,  and  he  loves  the 
English.  He  is  a  mystic  and  a  rationalist.  His 
inclinations  are  medieval,  but  he  knows  more 
about  the  technical  intricacies  of  a  modern  gun- 
boat than  his  own  engineers.  He  would  be  ca- 
pable of  restoring  an  ancient  castle,  famed  of 
minnesingers,  _  and  of  establishing  wireless 
telephony  on  its  ramparts.  He  is  the  only  man 
who  could  do  this  without  being  absurd.  Be- 
cause he  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  Roman- 
ticism and  Modernity.     Of  his  two  natures,  one 


belongs  to  the  Twentieth  Century.  One  to  the 
Middle  Ages.  One  is  despotic.  One  democratic. 
One  hates  the  English.  One  loves  thfm.  One 
talks  freely,  perhaps  too  freely.  One  is  silent 
as  the  sepulcher.  And  secretive  as  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Peace  lights  on  his  right.  Hounds  of 
war  are  leashed  to  his  left.  There  are  two 
Kaisers,  both  of  whom  labor  for  the  benefit  of 
the  realm,  each  in  his  separate  way,  unconscious 
of  heterogeneous  intention. 

On  account  of  this  heterogeneitj^  Mr. 
Viereck  considers  William  II.  "  the  authentic 
exponent  of  modern  Europe."  "  Most  mod- 
ern monarchs,"  he  says,  "  compromise  either 
too  much  or  too  little." 

The  English  King  is  a  figure-head.  Great 
Britain  has  finally  disposed  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  the  only  logical  basis  of  kingship. 
Edward  is  king  in  name  only.  The  Czar,  on 
the  other  hand,  stubbornly  refuses  all  conces- 
sions and  lives  in  constant  dread  of  poison 
and  nitro-glycerin  protests.  It  is  all  a  ques- 
tion of  readjustment  between  the' passing  order 
and  the  new  order.  Even  the  Turk  struggles 
with  it.  Abdul  Hamid  was  up  against  it.  He 
found  no  solution,  and  the  monster  hurled  him 
into  the  abyss.  The  giant  Modernity  every- 
where shaRes  his  fist  against  the  lavendered 
glory  of  medieval  tradition,  but  has  not  over- 
come it.  It  is  still  part  of  our  lives.  William 
II.  is  the  living  incarnation  of  this  great  con- 
tradiction. He  is  logical,  because  he  is  illogical. 
He  is  the  only  logical  monarch  in  Europe.  He 
is  an  ideal  Kaiser.  He  is  in  tune  with  the  Zeit- 
geist. If  Germany  were  to  be  declared  a  re- 
public to-da}%  and  a  president  had  to  be  chosen, 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  people  would  be 
William  II. 

America  could  never  have  produced  Wil- 
liam II.,  because  it  "  lacks  the  glamour  of  the 
Middle  Ages."  The  Kaiser  has  sometimes 
been  compared  to  ejc-President  Roosevelt ;  but 
to  do  so  is  "  like  comparing  a  phonograph 
to  a  nightingale.  ,It  may  imitate  the  night- 
ingale bravely,  but  there  is  something  miss- 
ing.^ 

Not  only  as  a  ruler  is  William  II.  remark- 
able. He  is  also  a  genius.  As  one  of  his 
friends  said  of  him:  "William  would  have 
been  conspicuous  in  any  profession.  If  a  cob- 
bler, he  would  have  been  a  master  cobbler. 
He  is,  as  it  were,  many  things:  strategist, 
poet,  musician,  general,  diplomatist,  hunts- 
man, painter,  engineer." 

Nero  tried  his  hand  at  some  of  these  things. 
But  it  cost  him  his  life.  Frederick  the  Great 
dabbled  in  verse.  But  it  was  wretched  verse. 
The  Kaiser's  endeavors  in  manifold  fields  would 
have  made  reputations  for  men  of  lesser  caliber. 
But  he  still  remains,  above  all,  the  Kaiser.    .    .    . 
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The  luminous  figure  of  William  II.  dominates 
the  earth.  The  bliadow  of  his  sword  makes 
Britons  tremble.  Rut,  unlike  h'rederick  the 
Great,  William  tiie  Cireat  has  accomplisiied  his 
victories  without  bloodshed.  For  one  and 
twenty  years  he  lias  lieen  Lord  of  Peace.  '1  he 
Seven  Years'  War  was  surely  a  wonderful 
thing.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  a  three  times 
Seven  Years'  Peace  ? 

Accordinij:  to  Mr.  Viereck,  Germany  is 
divided  into  two  camps:  "  those  who  follow 
the  Kaiser  blindly  and  those  who  oppose  him 
blindly." 

The  Kaiser's  personal  charm  is  more  potent 
than  that  of  Circe.  Unlike  Circe,  he  turns  his 
atlniirers  not  into  swine,  but  into  patriots.  Like 
Julius  Caesar.  William  II.  can  be  all  things  to 
all  men.  lie  is  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  and 
?.s  he  listens  to  you  he  seems  to  enter  into  your 
mind.  Yet  all  the  wlnlc  the  portals  to  his  mind 
are  guarded.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  secret  of 
rulers  of  men.  It  is  incredible  what  sacrifices 
Germans,  hard  men  of  business,  will  not  make 
for  one  smile  from  his  imperial  lip's.  There  is 
August  Scherl.  Runs  a  c'lain  of  newspapers. 
Got  the  trick  over  here.  Publishes  the  Lokal- 
anzeiger.  Formerly  ultra-yellow.  Suddenly  re- 
versed Dolicy.  Deliberately  made  it  politically 
the  dullest  paper  in  Berlin.  Merely  because 
S.  M.  is  said  to  read  it !  So  as  not  to  offend 
the  Sovereign.  There  was  no  diminution  in 
circulation.  Suppressing  its  yawns  Berlin  re- 
ligiously peruses   the  Lokalanzcige/s   castrated 


pages.  "  You  see,"  Germans  explain,  half  apolo- 
getically, half  with  the  pardonable  pride  of  shar- 
ing, in  a  sense,  the  mental  pabulum  of  their 
ruler,  "  S.  M.  reads  it.  I.  M.  {Ihrc  Majestdl), 
Her  Majesty,  also."  And  yet  it  is  all  a  myth. 
I  don"t  say  that  the  Kaiser  never  reads  the 
l.okalauzcigcr.  But  he  reads  many  papers.  His 
desk  is  strewn  with  a  bewildering  variety  of 
them.  And  with  all  the  new  magazines.  Some- 
times, no  doubt  he  even  sees  the  Vonviirts, 
Bcbcl's  radical  mouthpiece.  It  is  all  nonsense, 
of  course,  tint  his  news-dispatches  are  "  doc- 
tored." William  II.  wouldn't  stand  for  that, 
lie  picks  up  information  wherever  he  likes.  But 
being  a  busy  man,  he  has  his  news  "  Romeiked," 
to  employ  a  new  verb,  coined,  I  believe,  by  Rich- 
ard Le  Gallicnne.  The  Wilhelmsstrasse  supplies 
him  regularly  with  clippings  on  every  imaginable 
topic  of  interest.  And  finally  the  Fitrstcnkor- 
rcshoiidciiz,  a  sort  of  Digest  for  Princes,  sup- 
plies hiiri  with  tlie  epitome  of  the  daily  news 
and  excerpts  from  editorials. 

William  II.,  like  Frederick  the  Great  in 
his  time,  is  "  the  cynosure  of  the  world.  His 
seal  is  graven  upon  the  book  of  life  perhaps 
more  deeply  than  Bismarck's. 
And  If  there  is  bitterness  in  his  heart  when 
he  remembers  the  immediate  past,  and  Ger- 
many "  has  forgotten  how  in  a  moment  of 
hysterical  aeitation  she  trod  his  love  under 
foot,"  William  II.  is  great  enough  to  for- 
get also. 


POPE  PIUS  X.  AT  HOME. 


"\/r  RENE  LARA  contributes  to  the  For/- 
nis^htly  Review  a  most  interesting 
account  of  his  reception  by  the  Pope  in  the 
Vatican.  To  this  he  adds  a  study  of  the 
Pope's  policy  and  a  description  of  how  he 
spends  his  day. 
M.  Lara  says : 

Rising  at  five  o'clock,  Pius  X.  is  found  by 
the  dawn,  as  of  yore,  in  his  oratory,  where  every 
morning  he  says  mass,  served  by  his  private  sec- 
retary. Monsignor  Bressan.  Then,  after  an  early 
CMO  of  coffee  and  milk,  come  reading  and  cor- 
respondence, followed  by  a  short  walk  in  the 
lonely  garden.  Receptions  and  audiences,  the 
reading  of  reports,  interrupted  by  a  frugal  moal 
at  noon,  fill  up  the  monotony  of  the  long,  clois- 
tered days.  And,  again  as  of  yore,  when  the 
day  is  waning  and  the  church  bells  ring  the 
evening  Angelus,  Pius  X.,  li'-e  the  appstles  be- 
ff^re  him,  summons  two  of  the  faithful  whom 
devotion  or  employment  brines  to  tlie  Vatican 
and  speaks  a  kind  word  to  t'^em.  thus  literally 
fulfilling  the  precepts  of  St.  Pnul  to  become  "  all 
things  to  all  men,  so  that  all  may  be  gained  over 
to  Christ." 

M.   Lara   thus   describes   the   Pope   as   he 
found  him  In  his  room: 


Behind  a  table  loaded  with  papers,  beside  a 
crucifix  hung  high  up  on  the  wall  and  slanting, 
so  that  it  seems  to  bend  its  look  of  pain  upon 
him.  I  see  FTis  Holiness  Pius  X.  standing  erect 
in  the  imposing  purity  of  his  white  cassock. 

His  strongly  marked  features  are  plainly  de- 
fined in  the  broad  light.  The  stature  is  power- 
ful, the  shoulders  broad,  the  chin  masterful,  the 
mouth  singularlv  expressive;  but  the  gentleness 
of  the  glance,  the  crystal  clearn^s  of  the  kindly 
eyes  soften  the  haughtv  outline.  A  plentiful 
crown  of  ash-colored  hnir  encircles  the  little 
white  silk  skull-cao  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
wears  thrust  on  the  back  of  his  head;  his  plump 
and  energetic  hands- are  beautifully  shaped;  his 
voice  is  grave,  sonorous,  and  distinct.  His 
friendly  simnlicitv, — I  was  almost  saying  his 
cordiality. — at  once  puts  you  at  your  ease 

With  a  simple  gesture  of  the  hand  he  i-n-ites 
mv  wife  and  me  to  take  a  seat  on  cither  side  of 
him.  He  himself  has  sat  down  in  a  wide  arm- 
chair^in  front  of  his  desk,  and,  while  speaking, 
with  one  hand  he  aUern?telv  take«;  up  a"d  lavs 
down  the  gold  ocnhnlder  that  lip«  b'^'^ide  the  ink- 
stand and  with  the  other  phivs  with  the  gold 
chain  that  hangs  from  his  neck  and  supnorts  a 
pectoral  crnis  in  emeralds. — a  present  from  the 
Fmperor  W'Hiam  to  Leo  XTH.  on  his  jubilee. — 
the  green  reflections  of  which  sparkle  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 
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Speaking  of  the  time  when  he  left  Venice 
to  attend  the  conclave  that  elected  him,  the 
Pope  mentioned,  with  a  smile,  his  purchase 
of  a  return  ticket: 

"  So  little  did  I  think  that  I  should  never  see 
Venice  again  that  I  took  a  biglietto  d'andata  e 
ritonw." 

He  long  kept  this  return  ticket.  Wealtln-  col- 
lectors strove  by  every  means  in  their  power  to 
become  its  purchaser  ...  he  invariably  re- 
fused. Last  j^ear  the  King  of  Greece,  in  the 
course  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  Pope, 
expressed  a  keen  desire  to  possess  this  little 
piece  of  cardboard  which  has  become  for  all 
time  historical, — and  the  Pope  gave  it  to  him. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ©ne  humble  relic 
with  which  nothing  will  ever  induce  him  to  part. 
This  relic  is  his  watch,  a  little  cheap  nickel 
watch. 

"  It  marked  the  minutes  of  my  mother's  death- 
struggles,"  he  says,  "  and  the  hour  of  my  definite 
separation  from  the  outer  world,  from  space 
and  liberty.  It  has  marked  all  the  sad,  all  the 
joyous,  all  the  solemn  moments  of  my  life. 
What  jewel  could  be  more  precious  to  me?  " 

He  carries  it  fastened  to  a  white  silk  cord  in 
the  broad  sash  which  he  wears  round  his  w-aist; 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  offend  against  the 
etiquette  which  hitherto  had  obliged  the  Pope, 
when  he  wished  to  know  the  time,  to  apply  to 
one  of  his  prelates  in  waiting. 


THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  SPANISH  MARINE. 


"^[OT  only  on  the  unrivaled  greatness  of 
her  naval  power  but  on  the  excellence 
of  her  maritime  laws,  her  merchant  fleet, 
and  her  command  of  the  routes  of  trade  did 
Spain  once  found  her  claim  for  supremacy 
among  the  maritime  nations  is  the  conten- 
tion of  Senor  Francisco  Espinosa  y  Gonzales- 
Perez,  writing  in  Espaiia  Moderna  for  Jul_v. 
Her  early  laws  on  the  subject  were  so  ex- 
cellent that  other  nations  were  only  too  glad 
to  follow  where  they  could  not  lead. 

Our  maritime  legislation  during  the  Middle 
Ages  furnished  a  model  of  such  complete  per- 
fection that  it  was  copied  by  other  states,  while 
even  to-da}'  the  best  and  highest  of  legislation 
regarding  naval  construction,  navigation,  or  im- 
posts finds  its  precedent  with  us  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century. 

At  that  time  Catalonian  ships  frequented 
the  ports  of  the  Levant,  Egjpt,  and  the  Ber- 
ber, and  in  the  sixteenth  century  Spain  was 
the  first  mercantile  power  of  the  world. 
More  than  one  thousand  ships  constituted 
her  merchant  marine,  and  no  other  nation 
could  equal  it.*  The  Republic  of  Holland 
did  not  exist;  England  did  not  dream  of  rul- 
ing the  seas  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  the 
rise  of  the  Hanse  towns  had  not  yet  taken 
place ;  France  had  neglected  the  great  navy 
that  had  been  created  by  the  great  minister' 
Colbert ;  only  Portugal  could  vie  with  Spain. 
Yet  already  there  were  noticeable  the  germs 
of  future  decay  in  the  decline  or  sacrifice  of 
the  once  most  powerful  maritime  state  of  the 
nation, — Catalonia,  with  Barcelona  at  its 
head.  This  state,  though  under  the  suzerain- 
ty of  the  Spanish  crown,  continued  in  many 
respects  to  maintain  its  former  independence. 
It  refused  to  submit  to  the  ordinary  imposts 
levied  upon  the  less  privileged  kingdoms  be- 


longing to  the  Spanish  crown.  It  therefore 
remained  cut  off  from  the  benefits  which  they 
enjoj-ed,  while  other  circumstances  hastened 
its  decline.  In  1498  Vasco  de  Gama  opened 
the  new  all-sea  route  to  the  Orient,  coinci- 
dent with  the  closing  of  the  land  routes  by 
Selim  I.,  conqueror  of  Eg>'pt.  Compensa- 
tion for  the  lost  Oriental  trade  by  participa- 
tion in  the  American  trade  was  selfishly  pre- 
vented by  the  more  powerful  state  of  Castile. 
Soon  after  the  disaster  to  the  invincible 
Armada  the  navy  began  to  decline  rapidly, 
in  spite  of  the  efiforts  of  Philip  III.  In  1656 
it  was  reduced  to  six  unseaworthy  ships,  as 
contrasted  with  the  130  vessels  of  the  great 
Armada.  Charles  II.  found  himself  con- 
strained, in  order  that  the  business  of  the 
realm  might  not  be  brought  to  a  stop,  to  rent 
vessels  from  Genoese  merchants.  English 
and  Dutch  ships  crossed  the  seas,  continually 
molesting  commerce,  capturing  galleons  that 
came  from  America,  and  constantly  menac- 
ing Spanish  dominions  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  Spain  possessed  excellent  building 
yards,  abundant  wood,  iron,  resin,  etc.,  for 
the  building  of  ships,  but  many  causes  pre- 
vented the  growth  of  her  mercantile  marine. 
The  efforts  of  the  Bourbon  rulers  to  restore 
the  navy  failed  on  account  of  their  inclina- 
tion to  copy  former  methods  rather  than  to 
plan  new  ones.  A  supererogation  of  protec- 
tive legislation  only  defeated  their  own  end, 
added  to  the  difficulties,  and  hastened  the  fall 
of  the  Spanish  marine.  In  1720  it  was  or- 
dered that  all  grain  carried  in  Spanish  ves- 
sels should  command  a  market  price  one-fifth 
higher  than  that  transported  in  foreign  bot- 
toms. Nevertheless  the  market  price  at  once 
became  lower.  Other  nations  overran  the 
seas  with  entire  liberty,  thus  effecting  a  sav- 
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ing  of  time  and  money,  to  the  end  that  their 
freights  became  cheaper,  Furtliermore, 
Spanish  vessels,  acting  always  on  the  defen- 
sive, must  go  heavi.y  armed  and  carefully 
guarded.  In  this  way  a  confusion  of  the  con- 
cept of  a  navy  and  that  of  a  merchant  marine 
arose.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  class 
of  neither  one  failed  to  fullill  the  functions 
of  either. 

Finally,  by  the  eighteenth  century,  almost 
all  the  maritime  commerce  of  Spain  and  her 
colonies  was  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Over 
a  thousand  Dutch  and  English  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  trade,  in  spite  cf  laws  intended 
to  reserve  all  the  benefits  to  Spaniards. 

At  this  time  the  terrors  and  ravages  of  the 
Mediterranean  pirates  at  last  accomplished 
tlie  complete  ruin  of  mercantile  enterprise. 
The  coasts  of   the   nation  were   overrun   by 


hoards  of  cut-throats;  citizens  were  sold  into 
slavery,  even  the  very  life  of  the  nation  was 
threatened.  Sporadic  reform  became  a  ne- 
cessity. 

Albcroni  surprised  Europe  with  a  powerful 
fleet  that  served  fur  the  moment  to  win  Corsica 
and  Sardinia,  l)Ut  the  mcrcliant  marine  was  lack- 
ing. The  victory  could  not  be  sustained,  and 
in  consequence  the  wounds  suffered  by  the  coim- 
try  were  severe.  Again  during  the  eighteenth 
century  Patino  and  Ansenada  instituted  a  pow- 
erful navy,  whicli  has  been  called  "the  strong- 
est ever  owned  by  Spain."  It  consisted  of  304 
vessels.  But  again  the  lack  of  a  merchant  ma- 
rine caused  "  the  most  earnest  attempt  at  re- 
habilitation"  that  Spain  has  yet  made  to  come 
to  nothing. 

But  not  until  the  ninety-eighth  year  of  the 
nineteenth  century  did  our  devoted" navy  receive 
its  death  blow,  when  the  relics  of  our  power  and 
traditions  were  laid  at  rest  in  the  waters  of 
Cavite  and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 


THE    COMMERCIAL    '^  FAILURES"    OF    THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  THE    PACIFIC. 


'  I  *HE  immense  and  swift  development  of 
tlie  Japanese  East-Asiatic  shipping 
trade  is  one  more  link  in  the  chain  of  sur- 
prises which  the  "  land  of  the  rising  sun  " 
has  recently  given  to  the  world.  The  fact 
of  her  having  in  such  great  measure  crowded 
out  other  nations  in  this  line  and  the  reasons 
of  her  success  are  clearly  and  circumstantial- 
ly set  forth  by  Dr.  Ernst  Schultze  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Preussisclie  Jahrbiicher.  The 
decline  of  the  East-Asiatic  trade  of  the 
United  States  in  the  last  years  has  been  most 
striking;  the  causes  that  induced  it  are  con- 
vir.cingly  brought  out  by  the  writer.  He 
says: 

The  intense  optimism  of  the  people  cf  the 
Ur.ited  States  led  them  for  a  time  to  paint  the 
future  in  such  rosy  colors  that  a  check  to  the 
miglity  strides  their  country  was  making  seemed 
in^possible.  They  dreamed  not  alone  of  an  eco- 
nomic conquest  of  F-urope  but  that  the  East- 
Asiatic  nri'ions  would  become  wliolly  dependent, 
economically,  upon  the  Uni.ed  States.  The  pro- 
longed boycott  of  American  goods  in  China  in 
1905  was  the  first  great  disappointment.  Directly 
upon  this  followed  the  difficulties  with  the  Jap- 
anese consequent  upon  tlie  reckless  .enmity  dis- 
played in  California  and  other  Western  States. 
Thc-e  wf^re,  it  is  true,  smoothed  over  through 
skillful  diplomatic  nej'otiations ;  and  by  sending 
the  American  fleet  to  East  Asia,  it  was  thought 
that  the  Janirese  would  be  so  impressed  that 
ro  further  difficulties  would  have  to  be  feared. 
But  this  assumption  has  proved  deceptive.  What, 
however,  has  perhaps  a  s'.ill  more  depressing 
effect  in  the  United  States  is  the  fact  that  the 


traffic  between  the  United  States  and  East  Asia, 
from  which  American  shipping  expected  to  reap 
great  benefits,  is  being  transferred  with  mar- 
velous rapidity  and  irresistible  force  into  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese. 

The  plan  of  enlarging  the  compass  of  the 
American  shipping  trade  with  East  Asia  was 
specially  promoted  by  J.  J.  Hill,  the  most 
energetic  and  ablest  of  the  American  rail- 
road kings,  and  was  also  advanced  by  his 
rival,  Harriman,  says  this  writer. 

Already  as  a  boy  the  former  had  dreamed  of 
the  economic  opening  of  the  Orient.  When, 
after  the  restless  labor  of  decades,  he  had  com- 
pleted the  three  great  railway  lines  which  helped 
to  people  and  develop  the  Northwest  he  re- 
verted to  his  youthful  dreams.  He  wished, 
above  all,  to  find  a  market  for  American  wheat 
in  over-populated  Japan.  His  idea  was  to  fur- 
nish the  millions  of  the  Orient  with  wheat  which 
would  be  as  cheap  as  rice. 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  far-reaching  plans, 
he  induced  a  Japanese  steamboat  company  to 
send  its  sliips  to  Seattle.  Subsequently  he  him- 
self had  two  giant  vessels  built  for  the  Pacific 
trade.  He  succeeded,  too,  in  procuring  for 
American  industry  the  first  Japanese  order  for 
rails  and  cotton.  After  long  negotiations,  the 
first  lead  cf  American  wheat  flour  was  sent, 
by  way  of  experiment,  to  China.  Soon  150  to 
200.000  tons  of  flour  were  annually  exported 
to  East  Asia,  while  the  yearly  export  of  cotton 
to  Japan  amounts  to   166  million  pounds. 

But  "  a  great  crack  has  appeared  in  this 
fine  edifice  that  J.  J.  Hill  so  eagerly  wished 
to  construct." 
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The  export  of  Avheat  flour  is  diminishing, — 
nay,  it  is  exceeded  by  the  import  of  Japanese 
food  products.  The  export  of  cotton  goods 
from  the  United  States  diminished  by  more  than 
half  from  1906  to  1907.  And  this  decline  is  due 
solely  to  the  collapse  of  the  American  cotton 
trade  with  China.  The  Chinese,  owing  to  the 
bad  treatment  of  their  people  in  the  United 
States,  have  refrained  as  far  as  possible  from 
purchasing  American  cotton,  so  that  the  im- 
ports, which  in  1906  amounted  to  29.6  million 
dollars,  had  sunk  in  1907  to  5.7  milHons. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  hardly 
to  be  sought  in  a  permanent  decline  of  Amer- 
ican traffic  with  East  Asia,  this  writer  be- 
lieves, which  if  looked  at  in  the  aggregate 
for  a  number  of  years  has  had  a  normal  de- 
velopment. 

But  it  is  an  unmistakable  fact  that  the  ship- 
ping-trade in  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  discarding  all 
other  flags  with  torrent  swiftness  and  is  turn- 
ing to  that  of  Japan.  Until  now  the  forward- 
ing of  freight  between  North  America  and  East 
Asia  has  been  carried  on  by  three  groups, — the 
American  vessels,  running  at  regular  times ;  the 
English  tramp-ships,  running  at  irregular  in- 
tervals ;  and  the  Japanese  lines,  which,  like  the 
American  ones,  had  definite  sailing-dates.  Xow, 
however,  the  first  group  can  no  longer  stand  the 
competition,  while  the  second  realizes  some 
profit,  now  as  before,  it  being  regarded  as  a 
merely  incidental  matter. 

The  other  American  companies  engaged 
in  East-A^siatic  traffic  besides  the  steamers 
of  the  Hill  railway  lines,  the  writer  reminds 
us,  are  the  Pacific  ]\Iail,  the  Boston  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  the  fleet  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad.  So  far  the  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  Union 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  nation  trading  be- 
tween North  America  and  East  Asia. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  all  the  freight 
shipped  from  the  American  Pacific  ports  to  East 
Asia  can  be  forwarded  more  reasonably  by  the 
English  tramp-sliips,  of  which  there  are  about 
a  dozen,  or  by  the  Japanese  steamers,  than  the 
giant  steamers  of  the  United  States  can  afford 
to  transport  it.  If  they  do  it  anyhow  it  is  with 
a  heav}'  loss.  A  modest  gain  might  be  made  by 
getting  the  goods  from  the  eastern  section  with 
special  rates  on  Hill's  railroads,  which,  however, 
would  be  granted  only  in  case  they  were  to  go 
on  a  Hill  steamer.  The  same  is  true  of  Harri- 
man  and  his  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  The 
Hill  freight  agencies  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  United  States  have  a  bitter  struggle  with  the 
shipning  lines  which  carry  the  freight  from  New 
York  through  the  Suez  Canal.  The  latter  have 
a  double  advantage,  because  it  has  been  custom- 
ary to  convey  all  freight  to  East  Asia  by  this 
route  and  because  the  chief  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  that  part  of  the  world  consist, 
— outside  of  raw  cotton, — of  articles  manufac- 
tured in  the  industrially  advanced  section  of  the 
country, — the  Northeast.  Aliout  the  only  com- 
modities, therefore,  which  the  West  regularly 
ships   are  petroleum  and  wheat   flour.     As  has 


been  mentioned,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is 
not  considerable.  Petroleum  is  sent  to  East  Asia 
either  as  crude  oil  or  after  it  has  been  refined 
in  San  Francisco.  But  what  renders  the  com- 
petition of  the  American  Pacific  lines  with  those 
going  over  the  Suez  Canal  speciallj'  onerous  is 
a  new  railroad  law  which  compels  the  railway 
companies  to  publish  a  lowering  of  freight  rates 
three  days  and  an  increase  ten  days  in  advance. 
As  this  does  not  affect  the  lines  going  by  the 
Suez  Canal  route  the  American  Pacific  shipping 
trade  is  severely  handicapped.  The  railroads 
are,  besides,  compelled  to  state  in  taking  over 
freight  how  mucli  of  the  expense  is  for  ship- 
ping and  how  much  for  railroad  transit,  and  it 
is  a  painful  fact  for  those  on  the  Pacific  that 
the  former  ineans  of  transportation  is  much 
cheaper. 

All  this,  however,  would  not  lead  to  the 
"  indubitable  ruin  of  the  American  shipping 
trade  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  "  if  the  sharp  com- 
petition of  the  Japanese  were  not  a  factor 
in  the  case. 

They,  however,  snatch  away  one  portion  of 
the  shipping-trade  after  the  other.  They  have 
even  succeeded  in  crowding  out  the  most  noted 
English  steamship  line,  the  Peninsular  &  Orien- 
tal Company,  from  East-Asiatic  traffic.  For 
fift}'  years  did  this  English  line  successfully 
carry  on  trade  in  the  East,  but  now  it  frankly 
admits  that  it  is  being  steadily  driven  out  by 
Japanese  shipping.  How  has  the  Japanese  mer- 
chant marine  been  able  to  attain  such  successes? 
But  fifteen  years  ago,  outside  of  the  paltry 
"  sampans "  used  only  in  coast-trade,  they  had 
scarcely  any  merchant  vessels.  The  policy  of 
exclusion  so  religiously  followed  for  three  cen- 
turies had  totally  ruined  Japanese  shipping.  It 
is  only  in  the  last  twelve  years  that  Japan  has 
sent  her  ships  to  China,  India,  Australia.  Eng- 
land, and  America.  The  coastwise  trade  of  East 
Asia  is  almost  exclusively  carried  on  by  the 
Japanese  lines,  which  send  out  their  vessels  at 
least  once  a  week.  The  ship-subsidies  granted 
by  the  Japanese  Government  have  contributed 
greatly  to  this  rapid  development.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  government  was  in  a 
large  measure  forced  into  this  policy ;  so  many 
steamers  were  acquired  in  the  war  w-ith  Russia 
and  so  much  capital  had  been  expended  upon 
them  that  some  use  had  to  be  found  for  them 
after  the  war;  and  added  to  them  were  the  cap- 
tured vessels.  That  for  the  rest  the  Japanese 
would  be  able  to  develop  a  shipping  of  the  pres- 
ent magnitude  they  themselves  would  likely 
have  doubted  as  late  as  ten  years  ago.  Their 
ships  were  then  commanded  by  white  captains, 
— mostly  Americans  or  Englishmen.  The  crew, 
too,  were  mostly  Americans,  only  secondarily 
Japanese  or  Chinese.  To-day  officers  and  crew 
of  the  two  greatest  Japanese  marine  companies 
are  almost  exclusively  Japanese  or  Chinese. 
The  pay  of  the  yellow  sailors  is  notoriously 
very  much  lower  than  that  of  the  whites,  while 
their  board,  too,  is  far  less  expensive.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  shipbuilding  is  much  cheaper  in 
Japan  than  in  Xmerica,  even  overlooking  the 
fact  that  the  shipyards  also  receive  government 
aid.  But  wages  are  materially  lower  in  Japan 
than  in  North  America ;  while  wood,  which  is 
still  the  most  indispensable  material  for  ships, 
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is  considerably  cheaper  than  in  the  United 
States,  l-'or  Japan  still  possesses  20  niillion 
hectares  of  well-cultivated  forests,  while  the 
United  States,  though  still  in  command  of  stately 
stretches  of  woodland,  has  suffered  frightfully 
through  the  irresponsible  devastation  which  has 
been  going  on  for  decades. 

What  the  Jap;uiese  did  not  until  recently  pos- 
sess and  h.ad  to  purchase  at  high  rates  from 
abroad  were  marine-engines,  stecl-plates,  rivets, 
etc.  But  the  government  has  e"*--  'ished  large 
work-fhops  in  order  that  such  things,  too,  niny 
be  furnished  at  home  as  far  as  possible.  Thus 
Japanese  shipping  in  the  Pacific  is  steadily  un- 
dermining not  only  American  but  l-'uropean 
shipping  also.  The  tonnage  of  their  merchant 
marine  ro?e  from  477.430  tons  in  1898  to  1,115.- 
83o  tons  in  1907. 

The  prospects  of  American  shipping  in 
the  Pacific  are  considered  poor. 

It  is  perhaps  not  looking  at  the  matter  too 
darklv  to  predict  its  entire  extinction.  The  high 
protective  tariff  in  the  United  States,  though  it 
has  brought  considerable  riches  to  the  country, 
has  sadly  crippled  the  competing  power  of  their 


manufactories  and  shipping.  The  entire  eco- 
nonnc  liie  in  the  United  States  is  to-day  bas<;d 
upon  such  high  wages  that  in  a  case  where  the 
protective  tariff  is  ineffectual. — as  in  the  sphere 
of  shipbuilding, — that  country  must  succumb  in 
(  ppo.suion  wuh  other  States.  The  United  States 
has,  therefore,  but  one  ray  of  hope.  The  eco- 
nomic policy  of  Japan  does  not  rest  upon  an 
altogether  solid  basis.  The  government  subsidies 
granted  to  navigation-companies,  wharves,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  may  lend  these  a  passing  brilliance, 
but  cannot  make  them  lastingly  strong.  The 
war  with  Russia  inilictcd  deep  financial  wounds 
upon  the  country  which  will  not  be  healed  for 
many  years  to  come.  Poverty  increases  in  the 
land,  although  wages  in  many  branches  are  ris- 
ing. Expert  work  the  factories  of  Japan  can 
for  the  present  produce  only  in  exceptional  in- 
stances. It  is  not  impossible, — rather  indeed  like- 
ly.— tiiat  they  will  attain  that  too.  Wages,  how- 
ever, will  llien  doul)tles3  rise  also;  and  with  that 
a  part  of  the  "  yellow  peril "  will  disappear, 
through  which  American  shipping  in  the  Pacific 
is  now  so  heavy  a  sufferer.  But  whether  de- 
velopments will  assume  this  shape  and  how  long 
a  time  they  will  need  no  one  can  at  present 
foretell. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  LEPROSY. 


''TTT'HO  shall  decide,  when  doctors  dis- 
^^  agree?"  is  a  query  that  naturally 
suggests  itself  when  one  thinks  of  the  case 
of  Early,  the  man  who,  after  having  been 
quarantined  on  suspicion  of  being  a  leper 
for  nearly  a  year  by  the  Health  Commis- 
sioner of  Washington,  was  sent  to  New  York 
in  a  baggage  car  and  wai  soon  afterward  dis- 
charged from  the  New  York  Skin  and  Can- 
cer Hospital  because  he  had  no  symptoms  of 
leprosy.  Commenting  on  this  case  in  the 
Medical  Record  (New  York),  the  well- 
known  specialist  in  skin  diseases,  Dr.  L.  Dun- 
can Bulkley,  who  is  physician  to  that  hos- 
pital, presents  some  interesting  facts  for  the 
beneHt  not  only  of  "  the  public  at  large  "  but 
also  for  "  those  in  the  profession  who  pos- 
sibly may  not  yet  have  perfectly  clear  ideas 
on  the  subject."  The  reference  to  leprosy 
in  the  Bible,  and  in  certain  popular  works 
of  fiction,  such  as  "  Ben  Hur,"  have  engen- 
dered a  great  dread  of  the  disease ;  on  the 
other  hand,  "  there  has  be?n  very  little  said 
or  done  to  check  or  lessen  the  popular 
prejudice  in  this  direction,  which  has  been 
too  often  shared  by  physicians,  who,  not  hav- 
ing devoted  special  attention  to  the  matter, 
accept  thoughtlessly  the  general  verdict." 

According  to  Dr.  Bulkley,  although  the 
word  "  leprosy  "  strikes  more  terror  "  into 
the  heart  of  its  victim,  or  suspected  victim, 


and  also  into  the  mind  of  the  average  layman, 
or  even  physician,  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  disease  known,"  yet  to  those  who  are 
well  informed  "  it  bears  no  comparison  to 
either  cancer  or  tuberculosis  in  the  mental 
distress  which  it  should  cause  in  those  af- 
flicted, while  syphilis  and  many  other  dis- 
eases should  inspire  far  more  dread  of  con- 
tagion." Prolonged  and  careful  study  of 
Leviticus  .xiii.  and  xiv.  has  convinced  the  scien- 
tists that  what  is  now  known  to  the  medical 
profession  as  leprosy  was  "  not  included  in 
the  description  given  "  in  the  Biblical  refer- 
ences to  that  disease.  In  other  words,  lepra, 
or  elephantiasis  Grcccorum,  is  not  "  the  lep- 
rosy of  the  Bible."  Formerly  lepra  was  "  a 
common  designation  for  psoriasis,"  and  this 
latter  is  probably  the  disease  referred  to  in 
the  Biblical  e.xpression  "  a  leper  as  white  as 
snow,"  as  neither  tubercular  nor  macular 
leprosy  "  ever  presents  a  white  diseased  sur- 
face." 

It  is  not  generally  known  that,  "  in  the 
climate  of  America  at  least,  leprosy  is  really* 
a  harmless  affection  to  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  it."  Dr.  Bulkley  cites  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
who,  in  reference  to  the  Early  case,  recently 
remarked :  "  Leprosy  is  practically  the  least 
confagious  of  all  the  infectious  diseases." 
Many  years  ago  the  Leprosy  Committee  of 
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the  Roj'^al  College  of  Physicians  of  London 
reported  that  "  the  all  but  unanimous  con- 
viction of  the  most  experienced  observers  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  is  quite  opposed 
to  the  belief  that  leprosy  is  contagious  or 
communicable  by  proximity  or  contact  with 
the  disease."  The  most  striking  testimony 
to  the  non-contagiousness  of  leprosy,  how- 
ever, is  furnished  by  the  experiences  of  those 
who  have  worked  in  leper  settlements.  Father 
Clement,  for  instance,  whose  death  was  re- 
ported a  few  months  ago  from  Honolulu,  had 
worked  for  fort3'-six  years  among  the  lepers 
on  Molokai.  Though  in  constant  contact 
with  lepers,  he  "  finally  died  of  other  cause, 
without  having  contracted  the  disease."  Simi- 
lar testimony  is  given  by  Dr.  Beaven  Rake, 
medical  superintendent  of  the  Trinidad  Leper 
Asylum,  who  writes: 

The  sisters  [Dominican  nuns  who  have  nursed 
at  the  As3'lum  since  1868]  are  in  daily  contact 
with  the  patients,  washing  their  sores,  ap- 
plying poultices,  and  bandaging  tlieir  -crippled 
limbs ;  jet  no  sister,  nor  any  other  of  the  at- 
tendants, has  yet  developed  the  ^disease. 

Dr.  Van  Allen,  of  the  leper  hospital  in 
Madras,  India,  which  cares  for  150  lepers, 
says  "  none  of  the  dressers  who  freely  han- 
dle even  ulcerated  surfaces  have  contracted 
the  disease."  In  Norway,  lepers  are  permit- 
ted to  dwell  In  their  own  houses,  if  they  de- 
sire to  do  so. 

Leprosy  not  being  contractible  by  con- 
tagion or  contact,  how  is  it  acquired?  This 
question  remains  unanswered ;  "  for  neither 
race,  climate,  soil,  nor  hygiene  can  be  charged, 
so  universally  spread  is  the  disease."  Dr. 
Bulkley,  however,  evidently  favors  the  "  fish 
theory."     He  says: 

For  a  great  many  years  various  observers  have 


claimed  that  there  was  the  greatest  probability 
that  the  disease  was  conveyed  through  fish,  in 
some  way  or  other  .  .  .  and  in  the  light  of 
modern  knowledge  regarding  the  conveyance  of 
various  diseases  by  means  of  lower  animal  life 
the  theory  would  seem  to  have  fresh  scientific 
support.  ...  I  know  that  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
contiimed  and  warm  advocacy  of  the  fish  theorj- 
has  been  subjected  to  much  ridicule  and  is  not 
generally  accepted ;  but  to  my  mind  it  offers  the 
most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  .  .  . 
]Mr.  Hutchinson's  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
fish  hypothesis  are  so  clear  and  strong  that  I 
must  give  some  of  them,  condensed : 

"  No  other  article  of  food  can  be  mentioned 
which  is  in  use  in  all  leprosy  districts.  Most  of 
the  places  where  leprosy  is  prevalent  are  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  it  is  especially  common  on  islands. 
Almost  all  the  large  fish-curing  locations  are 
the  homes  of  leprosy,  and  it  is  often  met  with 
also  in  the  countries  to  which  their  products 
are  most  freely  exported.  It  is  not  necessary, 
of  course,  that  a  large  quantity  of  fish  be  eaten, 
for  the  smallest  portion,  if  it  contains  the  germ, 
can  introduce  the  disease.  Thorough  cooking 
of  fresh  fish  probably  destroys  its  power  of 
communicating  leprosy,  if  it  chance  to  be  in- 
fected, but  it  is  known  that  fish  are  often  eaten 
raw,  or  improperly  cooked,  and  also  that  very 
large  quantities  of  dried  fish  are  consumed 
throughout  the  world." 

As  an  example  of  a  possible  means  of  con- 
veyance, Dr.  Bulkley  points  to  caviar,  which 
is  alwaj's  eaten  uncooked;  and  he  asks:  "  If 
the  raw  oyster  can  be  the  means  of  communi- 
cating typhoid  fever,  what  is  there  unreason- 
able in  believing  that  fish,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, can  introduce  leprosy?"  Mr. 
Hutchinson  not  long  ago  "  made  an  extensive 
trip  to  countries  where  leprosy  is  endemic, 
and  was  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  fish  hypothesis."  Dr.  Bulkley 
himself  thinks  that  "  there  is  certainly  enough 
reasonableness  in  the  theory  to  \varrant  care- 
ful scientific  inquiry  along  modern  lines  of 
bacterial  research." 


THE    '* PRACTICAL   UTILIZATION"    OF   THE 

POLAR  REGIONS. 


pROF.  OTTO  NORDENSKJOLD,  a 
noted  arctic  explorer,  writing  in  the 
Deutsche  Revue,  gives  an  informing  and  in- 
.  teresting  view  of  the  polar  regions,  their  ani- 
mal life,  scenery,  the  way  they  are  and  have 
been  e.xploited,  and  how  they  ought  really  to 
be  utilized,  etc.  Spitzbergen,  in  particular, 
occupies  his  attention ;  interest  in  that  island 
has  recently  been  revived  through  the  pros- 
pect of  utilizing  the  coal-fields ;  besides,  its 
peculiar  scenic   beauties   attract   many   tour- 


ists, who,  with  our  present  traveling  facilities, 
can  make  the  journey  both  comfortably  and 
safely. 

It  is  a  peculiar  phenomenon  that  the  cold  and 
coldest  seas  actually  harbor  more  life  than  the 
warmer  ones.  We  know  that  the  polar  waters 
abound  in  fish.  The  great  fish  sites  on  the  coast 
of  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Newfoundland  are  not, 
it  is  true,  arctic  regions,  but  they  are  nearly  so. 
In  the  cold  seas,  too,  we  find  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  elsewhere  the  giants  of  the  present 
animal  world, — whales ;  and  a  great  number  of 
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varieties  of  these  creatures  are  either  \yhony 
polar  or  are  at  least  most  frequently  met  in  the 
moderately  cold  seas.  Seals,  too,  may  l)e  termed 
arctic  animals;  not  a  single  species  of  these  is 
found  in  the  waters  of  warmer  regions.  And, 
finally,  it  is  the  rich  faunal  life  of  the  seas  that 
furnishes  sustenance  to  tiie  countless  flocks  of 
sea-birds  inhabiting  the  arctic  coasts. 

If  the  polar  seas  teem  with  life,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  polar  lands,  and  until 
very  recently  they  served  men,  and  birds  and 
seals  as  well,  chiefly  as  a  foothold  for  utiliz- 
ing the  products  of  the  sea. 

In  our  times  repeated  expeditions  with  purely 
ideal  aims  have  been  undertaken  to  these  lonely, 
cold  lands,  and  a  more  recent  phenomenon  is  the 
liost  of  tourists  who  repair  in  summer  to  cer- 
tain arctic  regions;  but  after  all  it  was  prac- 
tical ends  that  first  and  foremost  enticed  peo- 
ple to  those  lands. 

Spitzbergen  is  of  all  polar  lands  the  one 
that  has  from  the  oldest  to  the  present  time 
elicited  the  most  attention.  Although  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  arctic  regions,  this  island 
group  lies  quite  near  Europe  and  the  Gulf 
Stream  makes  it  much  more  accessible  than 
any  other  islands  in  the  northern  zone.  Its 
history,  too,  offers  far  greater  interest  than 
that  of  other  polar  countries.  Says  this 
writer : 

Although  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1596  its 
real  history  dates  from  1607,  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  Hudson,  who  first  acquainted  the  world 
with  the  natural  wealth  of  Spitzbergen.  There 
were,  first  of  all,  the  great,  easily  destroj-ed 
Greenland  whales,  with  their  abundance  of  blub- 
ber, which  are  so  valuable  even  to-day.  Then 
a  veritable  invasion  followed ;  whole  fleets 
gathered  there,  and  localities  were  founded, 
some  of  which  had  several  thousand  inhabitants 
during  the  summer.  This  glory,  however,  lasted 
only  about  fifty  years.  The  hard-pressed  whales 
retreated  to  remoter  parts  and  the  seals  were 
not  valuable  enough  to  entice  such  large  num- 
bers of  people.  Very  lately  hunting,  now  for 
the  hump-back  whale,  from  permanent  bases, 
has  flourished  anew.  But  it  almost  seems  as  if 
this  would  not  last,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  is  economically  profitable.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  instead  a  vast  field  in  an  entirely 
different  arctic  sphere  were  to  be  opened  to-day 
for  this  sort  of  whale-capture,  and  that  is  the 
antarctic  regions.  .  .  .  Since  about  ten  years 
ago  hunting  whales  from  the  southern  point  of 
South  .Xmerica  has  been  resumed.  Since  they 
are  very  numerous  in  the  Southern  seas  and 
permanent  bases  are  scant,  the  danger  of  ex- 
tinction is  still  remote  there.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  seals  of  the  South. 

Spitzbergen,  this  German  writer  reminds 
us,  is  a  land  without  an  owner,  and  laws  for 
it  would  have  to  be  enacted  by  international 
agreement.  But  the  case  is  different  with 
most  of  the  other  arctic  and  antarctic  islands. 
The  companies  operating  there  from  perma- 


nent stations  have  consequently  received  Gov- 
ernment concessions. 

A  quite  different  position  from  that  of  the 
arctic  countries  just  under  consideration  is 
occupied  by  Greenland.  The  largest,  and 
ne.xt  to  Spitzbergen,  the  most  important  and 
most  discussed  polar  'an,',  it  forms  a  very 
small  continent,  whose  southern  point  pro- 
jects into  the  temperate  zone. 

Mid  a  "  splendidly  wild  nature,"  in  a  narrow 
strip  lying  between  the  greatest  ice-mass  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  an  ocean  almost  ice- 
free  for  many  months  of  the  year,  resides  a 
group  of  the  only  polar  people  of  the  globe. — 
the  Eskimos.  Belonging  to  Denmark,  really 
and  not  only  in  name,  since  for  centuries  com- 
petition from  outside  has  been  strictly  debarred, 
the  object  of  this  seclusion  has,  indeed,  been 
attained.  Thanks  to  it,  perhaps,  the  Eskimos 
continue  to  exist  to-day;  at  any  rate,  they  owe 
to  it  their  comparatively  pleasant  mode  of  life. 
How  far  it  has  benefited  them  economically  is 
a  different  question.  At  all  events,  the  Danish 
Government  has  organized  a  special  traffic  with 
the  natives,  buying  the  products  of  the  country 
in  exchange  for  clothing,  utensils,  provisions, 
etc.  The  trade  used  to  be  quite  profitable,  but 
at  present  Denmark  is  a  considerable  loser. 

The  splendid  white  skin  of  the  polar  bear  of 
Greenland,  however,  is  a  highly  prized  orna- 
ment ;  the  skin  of  the  arctic  fox  is  still  more  so. 
Less  valuable  are  the  reindeer,  but  as  they  are 
found  in  large  herds  and  their  meat  is  edible, 
they,  too,  are  profitable  to  the  hunter.  They 
and  some  other  kinds  of  animals  were  eagerly 
hunted  long  after  the  golden  days  of  the  whale- 
hunt  had  ceased.  Although  at  present  the  chase 
has  considerably  diminished,  the  hunt  for  tjie 
arctic  fox  and  the  collecting  of  eiderdown  are 
still  continued,  while  the  polar  bears  and  the 
walrus  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  Greenland 
whale,  and  except  in  the  e.xtremest  north  are 
rare  visitors  to  the  coast. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  Spitzbergen  aroused 
a  general  interest,  and  colonization  has  as- 
sumed a  new  phase.  In  the  first  place  tour- 
ist-travel extends  now  to  the  remote  polar 
islands:  passage  to  strange  lands  is  at  pres- 
ent accomplished  with  a  safety  and  ease  un- 
dreamed of  in  former  days. 

The  feeling  alone  that  one  is  far  removed 
from  all  civilization,  from  regions  governed  by 
the  laws  of  human  society,  entirely  alone  with 
nature,  has  something  alluring  in  it.  And  what 
a  nature!  Mighty  mountain  spurs,  rising  from 
their  eternal  mantles  of  ice:  icy  streams  filling 
the  valleys  and  projecting  far  into  the  ocean. 
Wondrously  beautiful  days,  with  the  intense  blue 
and  white,  when  during  the  summer  the  sun 
never  sets ;  while  in  contrast  in  the  depths  of 
the  fiords  often  a  .smiling  green  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes.  The  immense  flocks  of  the  most 
varied  sea-birds,  the  magnificent  swarms  of 
eider-ducks,  the  reindeer,  which  in  spite  of  be- 
ing hunted  since  centuries  have  not  learned 
to  fear  man  and  shun  him, — all  this  must  in- 
voluntarily enchain  the  interest  of  every  lover 
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of  nature.  Besides  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
the  animal  world.  Spitzbergen  has  a  new  at- 
traction in  its  coal  mines.  Coal  is  found  in 
great  quantities,  and  is  now  readily  accessible 
from  the  fiords.  Its  quality  and  the  extent  of 
the  deposits  have  long  been  known,  but  the  idea 
of  utilizing  it  has  been  entertained  only  of  late. 
The  coal  formation  is  recent  and  not  of  the 
best  quality,  but  the  greatest  obstacle  is  offered 
bv  the  polar  conditions.  Imagine  a  country  shut 
off  seven  or  eight  months  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  a  night  lasting  three  months,  and  the 
winter  storms  and  cold  of  the  polar  regions! 

Two  aspects,  then, — the  accession  of  tour- 


ists and  the  mining  of  coal, — have  lately 
drawn  attention  to  Spitzbergen  so  strongly 
that  the  situation  has  developed  into  a  polit- 
ical question  which  must  be  solved  by  di- 
plomacy. It  is  evident  from  what  has  already 
been  said  that  if  advancement  proceeds 
as  it  has  done  some  order  must  be  in- 
troduced. Not  a  few  nations,  therefore, 
are  turning  their  gaze  upon  Spitzbergen ; 
and  a  diplomatic  conference,  it  is  stated, 
is  to  be  held  shortly  to  discuss  Spitzber- 
gen's  future. 


MAIN  CURRENTS  OF  MODERN  LITERATURE. 


T  F  the  modern  novel  be  any  index  of  what 
■^  modern  society  really  is  then  the  price 
one  has  to  pay  for  the  moot  advantage  of 
being  alive  is,  indeed,  a  heavy  one.  This  is, 
briefly,  the  gist  of  a  thoughtful  paper  con- 
tributed to  Etudes  (Paris)  by  M.-Suau,  who 
is  not  less  interesting  in  his  capacity  as  a 
critic  because  he  happens  to  be  a  Jesuit.  And 
though  he  confines  his  animadversions  to  cur- 
rent French  literature,  it  would  appear  that 
they  are  applicable  the  whole  literary  world 
over,  as  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  modern  novel 
is  concerned.  Monsieur  Suau  divides  mod- 
ern novel-makers  into  three  classes,  namely, 
the  happy-go-lucky  (insouciant),  the  pessi- 
mist, and  the  spirited  (courageux)  or  opti- 
mistic. Plunging  boldly  into  the  middle  of 
matters,  he  has  the  following  remarks  to 
make  anent  the  first  mentioned : 

The  happy-go-lucky  type  of  writer  is,  in  my 
view,  that  one  who  seeks  not  to  show  thnt  life 
has  a  real  nim.  To  him  it  is  sipiply  existence 
1o  be  played  with  and  enjoyed  without  remorse, 
without  regret  ard  without  any  attempt  at  mak- 
ing any  philosophical  inquiry  into  its  rea'^on  or 
nature.'  In  his  work  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  a  moral  sense.  Openly  and  unblushingly  he 
celebrates  in  his  cynical  and  easy-going  fashion 
the  triumphs  of  i-is'irct,  while  conscience  is  c^^n- 
spicuous  altogether  by  its  absence  in  the  lives 
and  deeds  of  the  actors  portrayed.  The  rc?ult 
is  to  r.iise  up  a  generation  of  ynurg  people  who 
have  thrown  aside  all  the  old-fashioned  virtues 
and  who  possess  no  more  patriotism,  religious 
beliefs,  filial  respect,  regard  for  the  home  or  re- 
gret for  perishing  ideals.  Their  sole  aiTi  in  life 
is  to  realize  whatever  material  profits  the  world 
can  give  them,  ?nd  defeat  in  the  eager  struggle 
for  the  good  things  of  the  earth  is  the  worst  of 
all  possible  evils. 

There  is,  according  to  this  waiter,  much 
more  hope,  from  the  literary  point  of  view, 
for  the  pes':imists,  although  little  can  be  said 
for  their  viewpoint  of  life,  considered  from 
a  purely  religious  aspect.     Says  M.  Suau: 


The  pessimistic  literature  of  our  age,  if  more 
dignified  qua  literaiure  than  the  previous,  seems 
to  draw  upon  all  that  is  ignoble  and  sordid  and 
evil  for  its  characterizations.  Human  misery, 
suffering,  and  death  are  its  principal  notes.  It 
is  in  many  cases  a  pretentious  pose  arising  out 
of  the  writer's  disillusions,  his  lack  of  faith,  his 
personal  immorality  or  his  vanity.  More  per- 
haps than  any  one  or  anything  else,  these  writers 
are  responsible  for  much  of  the  evil  they  see  in 
life,  and  when  disillusionment  comes  upon  them- 
selves they  imagine  that  the  sun  has  set  for  the 
rest  of  human  kind.  In  particular  has  the  nat- 
uralistical  school  sought  its  inspirations  in  the 
wretchedness  of  the  world.  For  them  there  is 
neither  beauty  nor  heroism,  to  all  and  everything 
being  applied  the  rule  of  the  worst.  Man  is 
animal,  and  at  his  best  and  at  his  worst  he  al- 
waj's  remains  the  animal.  Consider  Pierre  Loti, 
for  example,  in  Matclot,  who  preaches  the  van- 
ity of  all  things  in  the  following  passage :  "  I 
believe  in  noth.ing  and  in  nobody;  I  love  noth- 
ing, I  love  nobody.  This  has  been  the  result  of 
twentj'-seven  years  in  the  big  world.  I  tried 
to  be  a  Christian  and  could  not.  There  is  no 
God ;  there  is  no  evil.  There  is  nothing  that  is 
worthy  of  respect,  and  my  heart  is  full  of  lassi- 
tude and  bitterness." 

Nevertheless,  all  is  not  lost.  There  is 
som.e  hope  in  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  third 
and  best  type  of  literature  winch  our  French- 
m.an  calls  the  "  spirited."     He  saxs : 

There  is  fortunatdy  a  class  nf  literarv  men 
who  endeavor  to  show  mankind  what  beauty 
and  good  there  lies  in  simple  effort  which  is  un- 
mindful of  merely  material  success.  To  show 
that  life  is  a  tremendously  serious  affair,  that 
man  has  a  ta^k  to  accomplish  here  below,  that 
the  spirit  of  dilettantism  is  opnosed  to  all  proper 
concep'ions  of  a  well-ordered  and  fi'11  life,  this 
is  the  duty  such  writers  have  p"it  before  them. 
Biogranhy  and  not  fiction  has  elf~ted  to  play 
this  role  for  the  most  part  m  the  work  of 
Barres.  for  example,  though  some  few  roman- 
cers have  given  us  constructive  and  uplifting 
work  in  the  historical  romance.  The  moral  of 
such  romances  is  that  the  world  is  not  ugly  and 
that  life  is  not  without  its  price. 


FINANCE   AND    BUSINESS. 

NOTES   ON   APPLIED    ECONOMICS   OF   THE   MONTH. 


NATIONAL  BANKS— THE   INVESTOR. 

T  AST  month  appeared  the  answers  made 
■^  by  national  bank  directors  to  a  series 
of  questions  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  Ihe  figures  have  caused  some 
surprise,  particularly  to  the  thousands, 
among  whom  is  a  large  proportion  of  women, 
who  buy  national  bank  stock  as  an  invest- 
ment. 

Less  than  13,000  out  of  30,000  directors 
were  willing  to  state  for  purposes  of  record 
that  they  were  "  familiar  with  the  condition 
of  the  bank  in  all  its  details."  Less  than  one 
out  of  three  questioned  stated  that  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  approving  the  loans.  Eighty- 
three  per  cent,  answered  that  they  were  en- 
tirely unable  to  certify  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  commercial  notes  held  by  the  bank. 
(Yet  two  dollars  of  every  three  loaned  by 
national  banks  is  represented  by  commercial 
paper.   ) 

Only  29  per  cent,  of  the  directors  answer- 
ing were  in  the  habit  of  checking  up  the 
published  report  of  the  bank  with  the  ac- 
count books  themselves.  Finally,  only  a 
little  over  one-half  were  able  to  state  that 
they  had  even  read  the  national  bank  act  or 
were  familiar  with  its  provisions! 

Some  of  the  failures  of  bank  directors  to 
direct  are  really  unavoidable.  Many  of  them 
are  too  engrossed  with  other  affairs,  or  direct 
too  many  other  banks,  to  check  up  and  ex- 
amine every  merchant's  or  manufacturer's 
note  held  as  an  asset.  But  the  Comptroller's 
questions  have  succeeded  in  showing  the  lim- 
its of  the  national  bank  examining  system,  at 
least.  If  the  directors  of  an  institution  are 
not  willing  to  say  that  the  signatures  of  its 
borrowers  are  genuine,  what  can  one  expect 
from  the  hurried  bank  examiner  who  has  two 
or  three  days  to  devote  to  the  job? 

It  is  all  calculated  to  make  the  cautious- 
minded  go  on  a  hunt  for  something  more 
than  imposing  names  in  the  directorate  be- 
fore depositing  money  in  a  national  bank  or 
buying  its  stock.  The  essentials  for  success 
are  two, — an  open  field  and  an  experienced 
man.  Many  a  small  town  is  encumbered 
with  three  national  banks  where  one  would 


do.  And  many  a  prosperous  dry-goods  mer- 
chant, farmer,  or  local  manufacturer  is  act- 
ing as  national  bank  president  without  the 
technical  education,  the  knowledge  of  ex- 
change and  of  investment  conditions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  country  and  abroad, 
possessed  and  used  by  competitors. 

"  National  bank  stock  "  has  such  a  solid, 
substantial  sound  to  the  investor  that  too 
often  it  is  purchased  without  the  little  pre- 
liminary investigation  that  may  make  so 
much  difference.  When  it  is  good  it  is,  in- 
deed, about  the  most  nearly  perfect  security 
to  put  away  and  allow  to  grow  for  a  period 
of  years.  But  when  the  occasional  trouble 
comes  the  stockholder  is  sometimes  shocked 
to  learn  of  his  "  double  liability."  The  man 
who  sold  him  the  stock  somehow  did  not 
mention  or  did  not  make  clear  that  he  might 
be  called  on  for  additional  amounts  up  to 
$100  a  share  in  case  the  management  of  the 
bank  needed  the  money  to  make  good  to 
creditors.  And  in  despair  the  holders  have 
very  often  refused  to  pay  and  have  lost  their 
interests  in  enterprises  which  quite  often  re- 
cover and  become  highly  prosperous.  Of  the 
total  assessments  on  national  bank  stockhold- 
ers since  1865  of  $44,361,240,  less  than 
$21,000,000  was  actually  paid   in. 

The  right  kind  of  national  bank  stock 
may  pay  a  low  dividend  at  first,  'but  it  has 
a  way  of  growing.  The  32  "  national  " 
members  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House 
have  stock  whose  face  value  adds  up  only 
to  $111,400,000.  But  its  present  market 
value  is  nearly  three  and  two-third  times  as 
much, — $401,178,250.  The  average  in- 
vestor who  bought  these  stocks  at  par  can 
now  get  back  $360  for  every  $100  put  in, — 
not  to  mention  the  regular  dividends  re- 
ceived, in  some  cases  as  much  as  $25  or  $30 
a  year. 

NATIONAL  BANKS— THE  DEPOSITOR. 

npHE  actual  percentage  of  loss  to  those 
who  deposit  in  national  banks  has 
been  marvelously  light.  As  compared  with 
the  more  than  $44,000,000  assessed  against 
their  stockholders  since  1865,  there  has  been 
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but  a  little  over  $33,000,000  in  total  lost  to 
the  depositors. 

Below  an  extract  is  made  from  the  Comp- 
troller's report,  showing  the  losses  year  by 
year  back  through  the  hard  times  of  the  '90s: 

Number  of  Amount 

National  of  loss  Ratio  to 

Year.                           banks.  to  creditors.  deposits. 

1S8S :5.]40  $751,716  .056 

1S81" .i.^OO  Nciuir-T. 

ISOO .■5.r,40  297.002  .010 

1S91 ■•S.C77  4.0S4..'ir)0  .257 

1 302 3.773  1.946.879  .110 

1 803 3.7S  1  4.475.528  .303 

1S04 3.755  1.789.371  .104 

1S95 3.712  1.954.048  .115 

189:} 3.G70  3. 502.158  .219 

1S07..     3. CIO  1,244.145  .037 

1 S9S :!.nS5  42,796  .002 

1^9 3.5r3  361.181  .015 

inco 3. 871  Nothing. 

1001 \ 4.221  117.569  .004 

1002 4.C01  1.113  .00003 

1003 5.042  34.458  .001 

l!)04 5.412  210.084  .006 

1005 5.7."7  4.767  .0001 

1906 6.137  NothiEg. 

1907 6,544  Nothing. 

For  the  e.ntire  forty-three  years  covered 
there  was  but  one-twentieth  of  i  per  cent, 
lost  on  an  actual  average  to  the  people  whose 
deposits  averaged  each  year  more  than  one 
and  one-half  billion  dollars,  and  by  1907 
exceeded  four  and  one-third  billion  (a  5^ear 
of  no  losses).  The  figures  show  almost  noth- 
ing in  the  decade  ending  1907, — only  $1  out 
of  every  $60,000. 

When  one  considers  the  many  obvious 
faults  of  the  system  itself,  and  the  pioneer 
risks  which  have  had  to  be  taken  by  many 
hundreds  of  the  banks,  the-  record  is  even  a 
greater  tribute  to  the  quick-wittedness  and 
squareness  of  American  bankers.  And  con- 
ditions are  bound  to  improve  with  the  per- 
fecting of  the  "  credit  bureau  "  now  being 
established  at  Washington  for  the  detection 
of  improper  mercantile  borrowing  before  it 
is  too  late. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  INVESTMENTS. 

npO  get  at  the  experience  of  others  is  dif- 
ficult  in  the  field  of  investment.  The 
individual  does  not  want  to  tell  his  private 
affairs.  And  most  big  investing  institutions, 
such  as  banks  and  trust  companies,  have  dif- 
ferent financial  needs  from  the  man  or 
wom.an  with  a  few  thousand  dollars  "  which 
must  bring  6  per  cent,  and  yet  be  safe." 

A  fairly  close  analog}',  however,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  life  insurance  companies.  Like 
the  private  investor,  their  first  consideration 
in  the  investm.ent  of  their  "  reserves "  is 
good  incom.e  with  safety.  There  is  no  com- 
plication of  the  money  being  subject  to  de- 
m.and,  as  in  the  case  of  banks. 

How   life    insurance    companies    invest    is 


closely  indicated  by  statistics  furnished  the 
Life  Insurance  Presidents'  Association  by 
Robert  Lynn  Cox,  its  general  counsel  and 
manager.  The  figures  were  especially  pre- 
pared by  fourteen  large  companies,  repre- 
senting seven  States  and  owning  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  entire  body  of  American  life 
insurance  companies'  assets, — $1,420,000,- 
000  out  of  $2,650,000,000.  This  sum,  with 
other  funds  received  mainly  from  the  com- 
panies' foreign  business,  has  been  employed 
as  follows: 

Real    estate $93,948,411 

Real   estate   mortgage  loans 502,185,154 

Collateral    loans 34.644.154 

Polic.v    Joans.  .  .  .•. 185.872.929 

Railroad  bonds  and  stocks 845,115,674 

State,  county,  and  municipal  bonds.  .  .  49.489  615 

Other  bonds  and   stocks 131.111,828 

Cash    46,161,162 

Miscellaneous 559,873 

Total $1,889,088,810 

Real  estate  and  railroads  are  the  back- 
bone,— more  than  three-quarters.  Sta'e 
laws,  of  course,  restrict  the  disposition  of 
life  insurance  money.  But  if  they  did  not 
the  list  would  probably  be  little  changed  in 
these  respects.  Just  about  one-third  is  in 
real  estate  and  real  estate  mortgage  loans. 
It  is  interesting  that  an  investment  rule  of 
thumb,  widely  printed  of  late  years,  has 
given  one-third  as  a  proper  proportion  to  be 
put  into  real  estate  of  money  which  must 
furnish  a  living  income. 

An  unexpectedly  small  percentage  Is  taken 
by  State,  county,  and  municipal  bonds.  A 
life  insurance  treasurer  explained  this  as  due 
to  the  very  favorable  opportunities,  increas- 
ing during  the  last  ten  j-ears,  for  sound  in- 
vestm.ent  in  mortgages.  These  two  forms  of 
making  money  work  are  comparable  in  that 
each  m.ay  be  made  to  yield  more  than  5  per 
cent.,  but  may  be  difficult  to  turn  back  into 
cash  for  a  fair  price  before  the  money  comes 
due.  The  growth  of  the  Northwest  espe- 
cially has  m.ade  millions  of  new  mortgage 
loans  attractive  to  life  insurance  companies, 
as  is  plain  when  the  total  investment  is  con- 
sidered geographically: 

State  ijroup.  Investments. 

N'orthwestern   $144,847,826 

Middle    .\tlantic 898.775.257 

Southwestern   175.778.501 

Pacific    81 .314.499 

Central   Northern 304.850,890 

South    Atlantic 101,769.061 

Gulf  and  Mississippi  Valley 101.417.762 

New   England 80.335,014 

Total $1,889,088,810 

This  table,  by  the  way,  contains  some  evi- 
dence that  the  m.onej^  involved  has  been  in- 
vested scientifically  and  not  so  much  by  the 
dictates   of   Wall    Street,    as    has    been    al- 
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leged  before  fifteen  State  legislatures  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  New  laws  have 
been  sought  to  compel  the  investment  of  life 
insurance  reserves  within  the  State  from 
which  they  have  been  draw  n.  Only  one  law 
has  been  enacted.  But  there  has  been  much 
agitation,  beginning  with  the  insurance  in- 
vestigation of  three  years  ago. 

Compare  the  table  above  w  ith  the  one  be- 
low, which  shows  where  the  premium  pay- 
'ments    that    produced    the    investment    orig- 
inated : 

Group  Annual  premiums.   Percent. 

Middle    Atlantic $121,5r)S.;nf.  42.06 

Central    Northern .'>.!. IC'^i.-'JCift  19.01 

New    England l'8.0:U.4l)!>  9.84 

Southwestern     24,485,842  8..59 

Gulf  and  Mississippi  Valley.      18,201,357  6.39 

South    Atlantic 15.012,957  5.27 

Pacitic    12,143,081  4.20 

Nortliwestern    11,331,822  3.9S 

For  instance,  about  twice  their  share  is 
given  the  Northwestern  States.  They  re- 
ceive more  than  7.6  per  cent,  of  the  invest- 
ment, but  produce  less  than  4  per  cent,  of 
the  premiums. 

Since  New  England  and  the  other  elder 
sections  have  already  become  in  general 
lenders  of  money  instead  of  borrowers,  the 
careful  treasurers  of  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies have  turned  of  late  years,  more  and 
more,  to  the  field  of  "  Western  farm  mort- 
gages." 

IRRIGATION  BONDS  "  BETTER    KNOWN." 

npHAT  the  speculation  of  yesterday  may 
have  become  the  investment  of  to-day 
is  often  overlooked  by  bankers  of  restricted 
view.  As  little  as  a  couple  of  years  ago 
many  Easterners  whose  business  it  is  to  keep 
well  informed  shook  their  heads  over  irriga- 
tion bonds.  But  that  was  before  the  com- 
pletion of  engineering  and  agricultural  mar- 
vels such  as  the  3458  miles  of  canals  and 
ditches  that  the  Reclamation  Service  has 
built,  as  per  its  report  of  this  year,  bringing 
under  irrigation  4686  farms,  covering  nearly 
a  million  acres,  and  directly  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  more  than  20,c>CX)  peo- 
ple on  land  formerly  classed  as  arid. 

Eastern  opinion  has  changed.  Mr.  George 
W.  Perkins,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  a  di- 
rector in  many  railroad  and  industrial  cor- 
porations, is  quoted  as  saying  of  i-rrigation 
bonds,  during  a  trip  through  the  Western 
grain  and  fruit  region : 

"  The  market  for  bonds  of  this  character 
is  getting  better,  with  certain  limitations. 
Financing  such  enterprises  will  become 
easier  with  wider  knowledge  of  their  im- 
portance and  safety.     We  all  realize  the  im- 


portance of  irrigation  to  the  Northwest  and 
the  entire  country." 

Indirectly  the  Reclamation  Service  lias 
been  of  essential  service  to  all  worthy  irriga- 
tion interests  through  its  advertising  of 
Western  farm  lands  and  their  possibilities, — 
with  water.  Having  been  deemed  worthy 
of  Government  attention,  dams  and  ditches 
began  to  take  on  more  substance,  more  fit- 
ness for  investable  funds. 

From  Director  Newell,  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service,  comes  a  word  of  discrimination 
important  to  investors.  "  Values  result  ulti- 
mately," he  says,  "  not  so  much  on  the  title 
to  the  land  as  on  the  ownership  of  the  water 
to  irrigate  the  land." 

Not  every  irrigation  company  can  prove 
the  ownership  of  the  flowing  water  on  which 
success  depends.  Before  investing  employ 
lawyers  of  long  experience  in  the  tangle  of 
Western  water-rights;  or  employ  bankers 
who  employ  such  lawyers. 

INVESTING  IN  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS. 

/^AUTIOUS  financial  folks  five  years  ago 
^^  felt  they  had  better  not  handle  tKe 
stocks  and  bonds  of  companies  in  the  electric 
lighting  way, — at  least  "  not  yet."  They 
"  did  not  offer  a  form  of  security  sufficiently 
tried  and  seasoned."  (We  quote  from  a 
recent  address  by  President  Vanderlip,  of  the 
New^  York  National  City  Bank,  before  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association.)  But 
"  when  we  note  that  the  total  investment  in 
electric  light  plants  has  now  passed  well  be- 
yond the  billion  dollar  mark  and  remember 
that  five  years  ago  there  were  some  4000 
companies,  with  a  total  investment  of,  per- 
haps, seven  hundred  million  dollars,  that 
statement  is  surprising." 

The  people  to  whom  electric  light  bonds 
were  first  offered  could  point  to  two  great 
dangers.  The  first  was  the  erratic  and  rapid 
march  of  new  inventions.  "  No  one  knew," 
declared  Mr.  Vanderlip,  "  what  moment 
some  genius  might  come  along  with  a  new 
invention  in  dynamo  or  lamp  that  would 
make  scrap  of  the  best  plant  thus  far 
erected." 

Then  there  was  a  peculiar  danger  from 
competition.  Any  company  which  could  get 
hold  of  fairly  cheap  power  and  could  raise 
a  few  thousand  dollars  to  start  a  small  plant 
might  string  its  wires  into  the  very  heart  of 
an  established  concern's  territory  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time. 

The  recfflt  technical  improvement,  how- 
ever, has  been  along  the  line  of  perfection 
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rather  than  new  invention.  And  in  large 
cities  wires  overhead  are  less  and  less  per- 
mitted. The  conduit  system  is  welcomed  by 
the  investor ;  there  is  less  likelihood  of  a  real 
lival  company,  and  very  little,  indeed,  of 
competitive  "  raiding." 

But  the  investors  greatest  safeguard,  as 
Mr.  Vanderlip  feels,  and  as  this  magazine 
has  repeatedly  pointed  out,  is  the  movement 
to-day  toward  "  reasonable  regulation  "  of 
public  service  companies.  The  Public  Serv- 
ice Commissions  of  New  York  and  Wiscon- 
sin have  set  several  legislatures  to  thinking. 
It  seems  possible  that  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut will  follow  suit  during  the  next 
legislative  year. 

The  kind  of  electric  lighting  bonds  best 
taken  by  the  investor,  IVIr.  -Vanderlip  re- 
marks, are  those  of  large  issues  in  plants  of 
large  cities.  The  conditions  should  be  set- 
tled and  the  growth  steady.  At  least  twice 
the  interest  charges  should  be  earned  by  the 
company  after  plenty  has  been  spent  on  the 
plant  itself. 

We  have  seen  the  electric  lighting  business 
grow  more  rapidly  than  almost  any  other 
form  of  industrial  activity.  A  business  that 
will  double  in  five  years  as  the  electric  light- 
ing business  has  done  has  in  it  a  vitality  that 
is,  of  course,  bound  to  carry  it  to  enormous 
proportions. 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  MONEY  TIDE. 

'^T  OW  is  the  time  that  the  future  money 
rate  becomes  a  topic  of  more  than  spe- 
cial interest.  A  milestone  in  money  move- 
ment was  set  in  the  second  week  of  last 
month.  The  New  York  banks  "  lost  "  about 
a  million  dollars  in  currency  shipped  West 
and  (mostly)  South.  A  month  before  the 
metropolitan  banks  had  "  gained  "  the  sum 
of  $5,000,000. 

In  the  meantime  the  signing  of  the  tarifif 
bill  had  set  manufacturers  (of  cotton  goods 
and  so  forth)  to  building  and  extending 
and  consequently  borrowing.  And  extra 
farmhands,  hired  for  the  harvesting,  were 
calling  for  their  $1,  $2,  and  $5  bills. 

It  doesn't  take  long,  for  such  calls  from 
the  "  interior  "  to  put  the  rate  up.  The  mid- 
dle of  last  month  President  Forgan,  of  the 
Chicago  First  National  Bank,  looked  for- 
ward "  in  the  near  future  "  to  the  normal 
fall  shipments  of  currency  and  the  normal 
raise  in  rates. 


With  a  crop  guessed  to  run  into  eight 
billion  dollars,  will  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
getting  money  enough  ?  any  "  tightness " 
and  consequent  disaster?  There  is  special 
reason  for  answering  no.  The  farming  sec- 
tions hold  unprecedented  funds  of  their  own. 
Kansas  banks  have  reported  the  heaviest  de- 
posits in  history, — $163,000,000.  The  banks 
of  the  important  wheat  country  bordering  on 
Seattle  will  furnish  all  the  money  to  move 
the  1909  crops  themselves,  declares  the  Post- 
Intelligencer,  "  and  will  also  be  in  position 
tc  make  loans  to  buyers." 

New  York  and  Chicago  bankers  remind 
the  South  and  West  how  often  they  have 
felt  "  independent "  before  the  autumn 
m.oney  need,  only  to  find  themselves  running 
short  after  all.  Yet  whole  States  have  been 
changing  character  financially.  Life  insur- 
ance companies  know  how  much  scarcer  are 
farm  mortgages  for  their  money.  In  the 
'80s,  as  much  as  8  per  cent,  was  freely  of- 
fered by  the  farmer  in  Minnesota  or  the 
Dakotas  or  Iowa ;  it  is  now  more  and  more 
difficult  to  make  good  loans  at  5  to  6  per 
cent. 

To-day  the  "  interior "  not  only  owns 
money, — it  can  get  it  when  it  wants  it.  The 
wholesome  scare  of  1907  led  the  banks 
throughout  the  country  to  keep  more  money 
in  the  nearest  of  the  29  reserve  cities  and 
not  be  tempted  by  a  slighter  higher  rate  to 
put  too  much  in  the  central  reserve  cities, — 
Chicago,  New  York,  St.  Louis. 

IN  DEBT  TO  EUROPE. 

T  TNLESS  the  United  States  increases  its  ex- 
ports  pretty  swiftly  its  foreign  indebt- 
edness may  be  troublesome.  The  chorus 
swells  in  praise  of  "  prosperity,"  as  indicated 
by  growing  post-office  receipts,  bank  clear- 
ings, and  so  on  at  home.  But  it  is  prudent  to 
scan  the  debts  to  Europe, — especially  for 
those  affected  by  the  course  of  security  mar- 
kets, such  as  the  investors  who  want  to  dis- 
pose most  profitably  of  their  stocks  bought 
cheap  last  year. 

The  first  month  since  1897  in  which  im- 
ports exceeded  exports  was  July,  1909.  Fig- 
ures at  the  Port  of  New  York  show  a  "  bal- 
ance "  to  Europe's  credit  of  $2,837,862. 
And  meanwhile  more  than  $13,000,000  of 
gold  was  shipped  away.  The  fall  foodstuffs 
will  turn  the  balance ;  but  the  figures  need 
watching. 


THE   NEW   BOOKS. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  tlie  Civil  War  a 
battalion  of  Confederate  cavalry,  known  as 
Mosby's  Rangers,  enjoyed  a  fame  and  prestige 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  command. 
This  band  of  scouts  harried  the  Federal  forces 
througliout  northern  Virginia,  surprised  villages 
and   camps   within    the    Union   lines   by   daring 


Century  of  Population  Growth."  *  compiled  by 
Mr.  \V.  S.  Rossiter,  until  recently  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Census.  This  publication,  which  is  really 
a  monograph,  discusses  the  historical  aspects  of 
the  first  census  and  analyzes  the  statistics  gath- 
ered from  tlie  returns  of  that  census  in  detail. 
This  work,  it  should  be  noted,  has  been  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Rossiter  now  for  the  first  time, 


raids,  made  off  with  large  numbers  of  Uncle  no  attempt  having  been  made  heretofore  to 
Sam's  cavalry  horses  and  large  stores  of  sup-  cover  this  ground.  Mr.  Rossiter's  account  of 
plies,   and   captured    many    Union    soldiers   and    the  methods  employed  in  taking  the  first  census 


officers.  To  read 
the  contemporary  ac- 
counts in  the  Xorth- 
ern  press  one  would 
form  the  opinion  that 
the  battalion  was 
nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  band  of  cut- 
throats ;  }-et  the  sub- 
sequent careers  of 
many  individual 
members  of  this 
unique  command 
either  give  the  lie  to 
such  an  insinuation 
or  prove  beyond 
question  that  there 
was  some  mighty  re- 
generating force  at 
work  in  the  ranks, 
for  a  large  majoritv 
of  "  Mosby's  men " 
have  turned  out  to  be 
thoroughly  respect- 
able and  useful  citi- 
zens, and  ■<<'ould  fight 
to-day  as  valiantly  for 
the  Stars  and  Stripes 
as  any  band  of  men 
who  wore  the  blue  in 
the  '60s.  One  of 
these  veterans,  Mr. 
James  J.  Williamson, 
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JAMES    J.     WILLI.AMSON,    OF        MOSBV  S     MEN. 


(1790)  and  his  sur- 
vey of  the  condition 
of  the  country  at  that 
period  would  make 
interesting  and  val- 
uable chapters  in  a 
history  of  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  much 
of  the  material  that 
he  has  digested  for 
the  purposes  of  this 
publication  is  of  the 
greatest  historical  sig- 
nificance. It  seems 
to  us  that  this  bulle- 
tin ought  to  come 
into  general  use  in 
connection  willi  the 
historical  studies  con- 
ducted in  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

In  telling  how  the 
Virginia  counties  got 
their  n  a  m  e  s  ,^  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Long 
shows  in  an  inter- 
esting way  how  these 
names  reflect  to  a 
certain  extent  the 
thoughts  and  feelings 
of  historic  Virgin- 
ians. The  author  de- 
clares that   the   nam- 


who  served  with  Mosby  from  April,  1863,  until  ing  of  the  Virginia  counties  furnishes  more 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  kept  a  diary  of  material  for  colonial  history  than  the  county 
his  daily  experiences  in  those  stirring  times,  naming  of  any  other  State.  The  references  that 
This  journal,  supplemented  with  and  verified  he  has  compiled  certainly  go  far  to  substantiate 
by  official  reports,  both  Federal  and  Confederate,  this  claim.  Many  Virginians,  we  imagine,  will 
and  illustrated  with  portraits  and  maps,  forms  be  surprised  by  the  historical  ramifications  of 
a  unique  volume  entitled  "  Mosby's  Rangers," '  long-familiar  geographical  names. 
the  second  edition  of  which,  greatly  revised  and 
enlarged,  has  just  made  its  appearance.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Williamson's  recol- 
lections of  incidents  will  precisely  tally  with 
that  of  Federal  soldiers  ;  yet  his  essential  fairness 
as  a  chronicler  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  cites 
the  statements  of  Federal  officers  as "  well  as 
Confederate,  and  in  .disputed  cases  leaves  his 
readers  to  draw  their  own  inferences. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  recent  Govern- 
ment publications  from  the  point  of  view  of 
American    historv   is    a    document   entitled    "  A 


1  Mosby's  Hansrers.  By  James  J.  Williamson.  New 
York :  Sturgis  &  Waltoa  Company.  55-1  pp.,  ill. 
$2.50. 


THE  DARWIN  COMMEMORATION. 

Apropos  of  the  Darwin  centenary  there  has 
been  published  a  volume  containing  the  ad- 
dresses in  honor  of  Darwin  made  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  its  Baltimore  meeting  in  January  of 
the  current  year.  The  leading  aspects  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  were  assigned  by  a  commit- 
tee to  specialists  who  by  reason  of  their   own 

'  A  Century  of  Population  Growtli  in  the  X'nited 
States.  ]  700-1900.  By  \V.  S.  Rossiter.  Washing- 
ton :  Government  Printing  Office.     'MY.\  pp. 

•  Virginia  County  Names.  Bv  Charles  M.  Long. 
Neale  Publishing  Company.     20S  pp.     $1.50. 
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high  attainments  were  considered  peculiarly  fit- 
ted to  treat  them.  The  topics  treated  were  as 
follows:  "Fifty  Years  of  Darwinism.'"  by  Ed- 
ward B.  Poulton,  Oxford  University ;  "  The 
Theory  of  XaUiral  Selection  from  the  Stand- 
point of  Botany,"  by  John  M.  Coulter,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  "Isolation  as  a  Factor  in 
Organic  Evolution,"  by  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Stanford  University;  "The  Cell  in  Relation  to 
Heredity  and  Evolution,"  by  Edmund  B.  Wil- 
son, Columbia  University ;  "  The  Direct  Influ- 
ence of  Environment,"  by  D.  T.  MacDougal, 
Carnegie  Irs'ituti'^n  of  Washington ;  "  The  Be- 
havior of  Un:t  Characters  in  l..eredity,"  by  W. 
E.  Castle,  Urrvard  University;  "Mutation,"  by 
Charges  B.  Davenport,  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington ;  "  Adaptation,"  by  Carl  H.  Eigen- 
mann,  Indiana  University ;  "  Darwin  and  Pale- 
ontology," by  Henry  F.  Osborn,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;  and  "  Evolution  and  Psycholog>',"  by  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  Clark  University.  A  brief  intro- 
duction to  the  volume  is  supplied  by  Prof.  T.  C. 
Chamberlin,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

A  volume  of  commemorative  essays  on  "  Dar- 
win and  Z'.'odcm  Science""  has  been  edited  for 
the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  and  the 
Syndics  of  the  University  Press  by  Prof.  A.  C. 
Seward.  These  essays  were  prepared  by  emi- 
nent professors  in  British  and  Continental  uni- 
versi:ics  and  de"l  with  almost  every  phase  of 
Darwin's  contributions  to  science. 

BOOKS    ON    RAIL  AND    WATER    TRANSPORTA- 
TION. 

The  history  of  railroad  promotion  and  cap- 
italization in  the  United  States'  is  attractively 
presented  in  a  volume  by  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Cleveland  and  Fred  Wilbur  Powell.  An  impor- 
tant adjunct  of  their  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  an  exhaustive  bibliography,  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring w'r.ich  has  been  largely  borne  b\'  the  Car- 
negie Insti'-ution.  The  writers  promise  to  pre- 
fent  at  a  later  date  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
financing  of  construction  and  equipment,  finan- 
cial management,  bankruptcy,  receivership,  re- 
organization, and  consolidation. — the  whole 
making  a  condensed  survey  of  American  rail- 
road finance. 

In  prosecuting  the  researches  which  resulted 
in  his  volume  en  "  Railroad  Freight  Rates  in 
Rcl";'inn  to  t'.:e  Industry  and  Commerce  of  the 
Uniled  States,"  *  Dr.  Logan  G.  INIcPherson,  lec- 
turer on  transportati'^n  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  sov.glit  and  obtained  information  di- 
rec*ly  from  the  traTic  vice-nresidents  and  f: eight 
tra.Tic  managers  of  the  railroads,  the  traffic  ex- 
perts of  great  industrial  and  commercial  cor- 
porations, and  the  shippers'  organizations  of  the 
various  cities,  and  from  individual  shippers.  In 
this  survey  the  entire  country  was  covered.  To 
the  general  public  the  present  freight-rate  sys- 
tem is  a  mystery.  Dr.  AlcPherson  has  made  a 
fairly  successful  attempt  to  elucidate  the  funda- 

1  rif'v  Ypars  cf  Darwinism.  Ilenrv  riolt  &  Co. 
274  rp  .   ill.      >-. 

*  Drrwin  ;nrl  ■Modern  Science  Edited  by  A.  C. 
Seward.      Putrims.      ."lO.";   pp.    ill.      .$."). 

*  n.nilroad  I'romotion  and  CanltaIizatioi>  in  the 
TTnited  States.  Bv  Frederic'c  \.  Cleveland  and  Fred 
Wilbur  Powell.   I.on?niars.  Green  &  Co.     .SOS  pp.   .$2. 

■•  Ra'iroad  Freisbt  Rates.  Bv  Lo?an  G.  McPher- 
eon.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.     441  pp.     $2.25. 


mental  principles  from  which  the  system  has 
been  evolved. 

The  first  part  of  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations  on  transportation  by 
water  in  the  United  States^  has  just  been  issued 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office.  This 
part  deals  with  the  physical  character  of  coast- 
wise and  inland  waterways,  with  the  types  of 
vessels,  and  with  financial  and  legal  conditions. 
For  the  most  part  these  topics  have  heretofore 
received  only  superficial  treatment  and,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  interests  involved, 
it  seems  strange  that  authoritative  data  are  so 
scant}'.  The  information  now  for  the  first  time 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  is  of 
t'-.e  greatest  value  to  shippers  and  all  others 
interested  in  water  transportation  throughout 
the  country'. 

In  view  of  the  journey  down  the  Mississippi 
soon  to  be  made  bA'  President  Taft  the  little  vol- 
ume by  John  L.  ?.'athews,  entitled  "  Remaking 
tlie  Mississippi,"  *  has  a  timely  interest.  This 
book  presents  in  a  concise,  interesting  way  a 
correct  account  cf  the  several  engineering  meth- 
ods by  which  each  great  division  of  the  Missis- 
sippi has  been  so  far  developed,  with  a  correct 
summary  of  the  cost  to  date.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated with  striking  photographs  showing  river 
conditions  and  what  has  been  done  to  improve 
them. 

A   NEW   BOOK    ABOUT    INTENSIVE    FARMING. 

"  The  Garden  Yard  "  '  is  another  helpful  con- 
tribution by  Bolton  Flail  to  the  current  popular 
discussion  of  intensive  farming.  No  one  need 
be  deterred  from  perusing  Mr.  Hall's  books  by 
any  dread  of  technical  writing.  His  books  are 
addressed  to  the  "  plain  man  and  woman,"  and 
are  intended  to  show  how  a  living  may  be  made 
on  small  resources  in  the  way  of  land  or  equip- 
ment. "  The  Garden  Yard "  is  a  iiandbook  of 
practical  suggestions. 

THE    CATHOLIC   ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  "  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia " '  carries  the  work  into  the  let'er  "  F " 
cf  the  alphabetical  arrangement.  A\'hile  only 
one-third  of  the  complete  work  has  as  yet 
reached  the  stage  of  publication,  the  general 
reader  is  able  to  form  a  faii-ly  intelligent  opin- 
ion of  the  range  cf  topics  covered  by  this  very 
learned  work,  which  traces  the  rise  and  gro\\^h 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  explains  its  doctrines 
and  dogmas,  gives  the  meaning  of  its  cere- 
monies and  usages,  expounds  its  philosophj',  re- 
lates its  biography,  and  in  general  shows  the 
influence  of  the  Church  on  the  progress  of  the 
world,  past  and  present.  Among  the  specific 
topics  discussed  in  this  volume  are  "  Eg\'pt," 
"  Evolution,"  "  Education  of  the  Blind."  "East- 
ern Churches,"  "  Divorce,"  "  Fasting,"  "  Divina- 
tion," "  Excommunication,"  and  "  Conservation 
of  Energ}'." 

'"  Transportation  by  Watar  in  the  United  States. 
Part  I.  Washington  :  Governnaent  Printing  Office. 
"G14  pp. 

«  R'^makins  the  Mississippi.  Bv  John  L.  Mathews. 
Houghton   Mifflin   Co.      2G.")   pn.,  ill.     ii;i.7.5. 

'The  Garden  Yard.  Bv  Bolton  Hall.  Philadel- 
phia :  David  McKny.     ?!21   pp..   ill.      %^. 

*  The  Catholic  Encyclonedia.  Vol.  V.  New  York: 
Robert  .^ppleton  Company.     79.5   pp.,  ill.     $6. 
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THE   L.MH   GOVERNOR  JOHN   A.   JOHNSON    OF   MINNESOTA. 

(Governor  Johnson,  who  died  on  September  21,  was  born  of  Swedish  parents  at  St.  Peter, 
]Minn..  July  28,  1861.  and  was  therefore  forty-eight  years  old.  He  made  his  way  by  hi,s  own 
efforts  and  in  due  time  becam.e  editor  of  a  paper  in  his  native  town.  He  became  recognized  as 
a  man  of  mark,  and  served  his  district  in  the  State  Senate.  He  was  elected  Governor  in  1904, 
and  again  in  1906,  as  a  Democrat  in  a  Republican  State.  His  election  was  the  more  remark- 
able because  the  Roosevelt  national  ticket  carried  Minnesota  sweepingly  in  1904.  He  was  again 
elected  Governor  in  1908  on  the  same  day  that  the  national  ticket  headed  by  "Mr.  Taft  carried 
the  State  by  a  large  plurality.  He  was  a  man  of  attractive  personality  and  fluent  speech,  and 
was  favored  by  many  Democrats  for  the  Presidential  nomination  last  year.) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Great 
Happen- 
ings. 


The  month  has  been   full  of  in- 
terest   from    the    standpoint    of 
public    news.      Foremost    stands 
the    announcement    of    the    success    of    two 
American  explorers  in  their  brave  attempts 
to  reach  the  North  Pole.     Dr.  Cook  emerged 
first,  and  duly  arrived  at  Copenhagen,  where 
at  our  cabled   request   Mr.   Stead   procured 
from   him   the   extended   statements    for   ex- 
clusive publication   in   this  issue  of  the  Re- 
\lE\v,  which  our  readers  will  find  in  subse- 
quent pages.     Soon  after  the  Cook  announce- 
ment came  that  of  Commander  Peary,  of  the 
United  States  Navy.     The  great  news  event 
of  the  world  of  finance  and  business  was  the 
death    of    Mr.    Harriman,    an    analysis    of 
whose  character  and   business  methods  will 
also  be  found  in  this  magazine.   As  our  pages 
closed   for  the  press  the  city  of   New  York 
and  the  people  along  the  Hudson  River  were 
about  to  begin   their  elaborate  commemora- 
tion of  the  three  hundredth   anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  the  noble  river  by  the  man 
whose  name  it  bears  and  of  the  beginnings 
of   steam    navigation,   a   little    more   than    a 
hundred  years  ago,   with   the   successful   ex- 
periments of  Robert   Fulton.     The  city  of 
New  York  was  also  about  to  enter  upon  one 
of   the   most    important    Mayoralty   contests 
in  its  entire  history.     In  national  politics  the 
chief  thing  was  the  series  of  speeches,  begin- 
ning with  the  one  at  Boston,  made  by  Presi- 
dent  Taft   in    his   great   westward    journey; 
and    chief    of    these    was    his    tariff    speech 
at  Winona,    Minn.,   in   Congressman   Tavv- 
ney's    district.      While    Mr.    Taft    was    in 
Minnesota,  Governor  Johnson,  of  that  State, 
lay    in    a    hospital    in    a    critical    condition 
follow  ing  an  operation.     In  spite  of  his  pain- 
ful and  dangerous  illness,  he  sent  messages  of 
the  kindliest  greeting  to  President  Taft,  who 
responded  w  ith  every  expressicin  of  svmpathy 
and  appreciation.      Unfortunately.  Governor 


Johnson  could  not  summon  strength  enough 
to  carry  him  through  the  period  of  weakness 
following  the  surgical  treatment  and  he 
died  on  the  morning  of  September  21.  He 
was  greatly  beloved  by  men  of  all  parties 
and  classes  in  his  State  and  widely  men- 
tioned b}-  Democrats  throughout  the  country 
as  a  probable  future  nominee  for  the  Presi- 
dency. He  had  been  three  times  elected 
Governor  by  great  majorities  in  a  strongly 
Republican  State. 


The 


By  far  the  most  important  news 
NoArpoie     of  the  month  of  September,  news 

most  dramatic  in  its  significance, 
in  that  it  had  been  awaited  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  by  the  entire  world,  was 
contained  in  the  reports  that  came  flashing 
by  cable  and  "  wireless,"  first,  from  the  far 
off  Shetland  Islands,  and,  second,  from 
Northern  Labrador,  informing  a  unanimous- 
ly interested  world  that  at  last  the  North 
Pole  had  been  reached,  and  by  two  American 
citizens.  On  April  21,  igo8,  according  to 
his  own  story,  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook,  ac- 
companied by  two  Eskimos,  finally  attained 
the  point  sought  by  so  many  brave  explorers 
for  five  generations,  where  there  is  no  direc- 
tion but  south,  where  latitude  reaches  its 
maximum  and  longitude  vanishes, — the  North 
Pole.  On  April  6,  1909,  fifteen  days  less 
than  a  year  later,  Commander  Robert  E. 
Peary,  with  Matt.  Henson  of  his  crew  and 
one  Eskimo,  also  reached  the  "  boreal  center," 
and  another  of  the  great  world  achievements 
had  been  credited  to  American  courage,  endur- 
ance, and  enterprise.  Just  what  this  discov- 
ery means  to  the  w^orld, — the  scientific  results 
of  both  expeditions  as  known  from  the  first 
published  accounts  of  their  deeds  by  the  ex- 
plorers themselves, — we  give,  to  our  readers 
on  another  page  in  a  judicial,  informing  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Cyrus  C.  Adams. 


Copynght.  1909,  by  The  Rktiew  of  Reviews  Company. 


"WAITING    TO    BE    WON." 

(Th(^  nbove  cartoon  by  the  lato  Sir  John  Tonniel  appeared  in  Piincli  in  1S75  apropos  of  the  Dritish 
official  Arctic  expedition  that  sailed  on  May  29  of  that  year,  under  Captain  Nares.  The  title  should  now 
be,  "  Won  at  Last  !  '") 
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rtjutoiirapb  by  Brown  Br 


Mrs.  C.ok.  Mr,  Itradlcy,  l>r,  Took. 

DR.    COOK    LANDING    AT    NEW    YORK.    ON    SEPT.    21. 


j^^  Despite  the  publicit\'  given  to  his 
Heroic  different  expeditions  to  the  Arc- 
tic,  Commander  reary  is  not  a 
well-known  figure  to  the  American  people. 
Peary  the  man  and  the  qualities  that  have 
gone  to  make  up  his  heroic,  patient,  human 
personality  form  the  subject  of  another  of 
our  features  this  month,  to  which  we  com- 
mend our  readers'  attention.  This  Ri-view 
has  followed  Peary's  career  closely  and  pub- 
lished more  than  one  article  describing  his 
explorations,  notably,  in  February,  1898, 
July,  1 901,  and  July,  1905.  Dr.  Cook,  al- 
though not  a  new  man  in  the  field  of  polar 
exploration,  is  much  less  familiar  to  the  read- 
ing world  than 'is  Commander  Peary.  In 
this  magazine  for  January,  1907,  we  pub- 
lished an  article  by  Prof.  Herschel  C.  Parker, 
describing  Dr.  Cook's  most  noteworthy  feat 
up  to  that  time,  the  scaling  of  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley,  "  the  crest  of  the  continent."  His 
truly  astounding  story  of  the  attainment  of 
the  long  coveted  goal  of  explorers,  the  North 
Pole,  made  him  a  world  figure  of  most  dra- 
matic interest  when  on  September  4  he  landed 
at  Copenhagen,  the  Danish  capital,  after  his 


trip  from  Lpernivik,  Greenland.  There  are 
very  few,  if  any,  writers  of  world  news  who 
could  so  readily  appreciate  and  absorb  such 
a  situation  and  so  graphically  and  dramat- 
ically portray  the  man  Cook,  who  had  so 
caught  the  imagination  of  the  world,  as  Mr. 
W.  T.  Stead,  who  writes  our  article. 

The  New  Commander  Pearv's  report  of  his 
fhtfrinJlf  dash  to  the  Pole,'  presented  as  it 
Denmark.  \vas  in  the  clear,  convincing  terms 
of  the  scientific  man  and  coming  as  it  did 
from  an  explorer  whose  devotion  to  scien- 
tific accuracy  and  whose  personal  integrity 
have  never  been  questioned,  even  by  the  sus- 
picion of  a  doubt,  was  instantly  accepted  by 
scientists  of  Europe  and  this  country.  It  was 
no  disrespect  to  Dr.  Cook,  a  comparatively 
new  man  in  polar  exploration,  that  the  world 
reserved  final  judgment  on  his  exploit  until 
he  had  given  out  the  evidence  of  his  accom- 
plishment and  the  fuller  statements  with 
which  to  confirm  the  assertion  that  he  had 
reached  the  Pole.  The  benefits  to  science  from 
Peary's  expedition  as  set  forth  in  our  article 
entitled  "  The  North  Pole  at  Last  "  are  un- 
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doubted  and  cast  imperishable  glory  upon 
Peary's  name.  It  is  natural  enough  that 
he  should  be  disappointed,  on  reaching  civil- 
ization, after  his  finally  successful  effort,  to 
learn  that  another  man,  less  experienced  and 
less  prepared  than  himself,  had  first  attained 
the  coveted  goal.  Furthermore,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  newspaper  reports  attrib- 
uted to  Peary,  making  him  out  an  accuser  of 
Dr.  Cook  as  an  impostor,  were  either  exag- 
eerated  or  based  on  the  publication  of  private 
communications  never  intended  to  appear  in 
print.  In  his  first  authorized  newspaper  in- 
terview (at  Battle  Harbor  on  September  ig) 
Commander  Peary  admitted : 

Cook  went  eiglit}-  miles  to  the  west  of  mj' 
course,  and  a  year  in  advance  of  me.  I  will  say 
it  is  quite  possible  for  hundreds  of  otlier  ex- 
peditions with  equipments  like  mine  to  have  gone 
to  the  Pole  on  routes  different  from  mine  with- 
out my   having   discovered   any   trace   of    them. 

Dr.  Cook's  demeanor  and  attitude  have 
been  admirable  throughout.  The  world  will 
judge  both  explorers  on  their  records. 

„     .,         It     is     doubtful     if     any     other 

How  the 

World  Got  the  achievement  of  man  was  ever  so 
rapidly,  fully,  and  graphically  de- 
scribed to  an  entire  world  awaiting  with 
breathless  interest  as  the  winning  of  the  Pole 
by  these  two  citizens  of  these  United  States. 
Seldom  has  the  efficiency  of  the  cable,  tele- 
graph, and  ]\Iarconi  lines  been  so  strikingly 
demonstrated  as  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  news  of  Dr.  Cook's  and  Commander 
Peary's  arrivals  on  the  confines  of  civilization 
from  the  frozen  wastes  of  the  North  were 
flashed  to  the  great  American  and  European 
daily  newspapers.  The  cable  comm.unica- 
tions  between  this  country  and  Europe  are, 
,of  course,  of  long-tried  and  proven  efficiency, 
but  the  world  was  surprised  at  the  number 
and  excellence  of  the  telegraph  lines  crossing 
Northeastern  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  almost  hourly  news  from 
Commander  Peary  during  his  stay  at  Battle 
Harbor,  Labrador.  On  another  page  this 
month  (425)  we  print  a  map,  reproduced 
from  one  specially  prepared  by  the  Dominion 
Government,  showing  how  the  news  from 
Pearv  reached  the  world. 


The 

Explorers 
Come  Home. 


The  first  actual  interview  of 
American  and  Canadian  news- 
paper men  with  Commander 
Peary,  which  was  printed  in  the  metropolitan 
dailies  of  September  19,  and  which  was  full 
of  vivid  and  graphic  writing,  gave  a  clear 
description  of  Peary's  appearance  on  his  re- 


turn. With  the  description  of  Dr.  Cook's 
personality  given  on  another  page  by  Mr. 
Stead,  compare  these  sentences  about  Peary. 

He  stood  there  a  tall,  loosely  knit  man,  whose 
cliest  tightened  the  blue  flannel  shirt  about  it 
and  whose  bared  head  was  kept  stiffly  erect.  He 
had  his  feet  and  legs  in  rubber  sea  boots,  into 
the  tops  of  which  his  trousers  were  tucked. 
Nothing  covered  his  shirt.  His  reddish  gray 
hair  was  straggling  down  to  a  ruff  behind  his 
ears  and  his  mustache  was  frayed  at  the  ends 
into  two  furze  brushes.  His  stubbly  cheeks  were 
cut  in  downward  furrows. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Cook's  reception  at 
Copenhagen  and  the  honors  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Danish  Government  and  the  visiting 
scientists  from  all  over  Europe  are  set  forth 
on  another  page  by  Mr.  Adams.  Honors 
even  more  grateful  to  the  explorer  were 
showered  on  him  on  his  arrival  in  New  York 
on  the  morning  of  September  21.  A  very 
impressive  and  hearty  welcome  was  accorded 
Commander  Peary  upon  his  arrival  at  Syd- 
ney, the  capital  of  Cape  Breton  Island.  From 
there  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  sail  at 
once  to  New  York,  reaching  this  city  in  time 
to  have  the  Roosevelt  participate  in  the  Hud- 
son-Fulton celebrations. 


Mr.  Taft's 

Speah  iig 

Ordeal. 


The  most  notable  quality  In  Mr. 
Taft's  speeches  has  been  frank- 
ness. He  did  not  start  upon  his 
13.000-mile  tour  with  a  bundle  of  speeches 
prepared  in  advance,  but  he  had  undoubtedly 


GETTING    THERE    WITH    BOTH    FEET. 

From  the  Ear/le  (Brooklyn). 
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Plioto£raph  from  Paul  lliumpsoii 

PRESIDENT    TAFT    AT    THE    WISCONSIN    STATE    FAIR    LAST    MONTH. 


gi\en  due  consideration  to  the  essential  things 
he  meant  to  say  at  important  places.  He  was 
entering  bravely  upon  a  great  ordeal  of 
speechifying.  He  spoke  at  Boston  on  the 
evening  of  September  14.  His  chief  topic 
was  the  monetary  situation;  and  while  not 
directly  committing  himself  to  the  central 
bank  of  issue,  Mr.  Taft  seemed  to  favor 
the  point  of  view  of  Senator  Aldrich  and  Mr. 
Vreeland.  He  gave  Mr.  Aldrich  a  hearty 
and  even  enthusiastic  personal  indorsement. 
Mr.  Taft  hopes  to  see  the  American  mone- 
tary and  banking  system  reformed  during 
his  administration  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Aldrich  Monetary  Commission.  At  Chi- 
cago, on  September  16,  he  spoke  finely  and 
stronglj-  of  the  law's  delays  and  the  need 
of  a  reform  in  our  administration  of  justice. 
He  rdso  reasserted  his  attitude  toward  labor. 
At  Milwaukee  he  advocated  postal  savings 
banks,  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  to  such 
a  policy  that  was  being  expressed  on  the  same 
day  by  the  bankers  of  the  United  States  in 
their  national  convention  at  Chicago.  On 
the  night  of  the  17th  the  President  spoke  at 
Winona,  Minn.,  upon  the  tariff. 

y^g  Everj'  thoughtful  reader  and 
otabie  Tariff  student  of  the  tariff  question 
''"''  ■  must  judge  Mr.  Taft's  Winona 
speech  for  himself.  It  is  one  of  the  most  care- 
ful political  utterances  that  Mr.  Taft  has 
ever  made.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  country 
was  surprised  at  the  extent  of  Mr.  Taft's 
approval  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  law.    It  would 


seem  to  us  a  more  sweeping  approval  of  the 
new  tariff  than  had  yet  been  made  by  any 
of  the  leaders  who  were  responsible  for 
its  formulation  and  its  passage  through  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Payne  fought  desperately  against 
many  of  the  compromii^es  he  was  compelled 
to  accept,  and  Mr.  Aldrich  never  forgot  that 
a  tariff  bill  is  really  made  by  hundreds  of 
striving  and  contending  interests  and  that 
from  beginning  to  end  it  is  a  patchwork  of 
trades  and  compromises.  Mr.  Taft  was 
never  criticised  in  any  serious  or  responsible 
quarter  .for  signing  the  bill.  Not  to  have 
signed  it  would  have  created  confusion.  His 
active  interest  in  the  details  of  the  tariff  be- 
gan when  the  bill  was  in  the  final  conference 
stage.  His  personal  demand  for  certain  re- 
ductions was  what  turned  the  scale  and  se- 
cured them. 


The 


But  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Real         wav  in  which  the  so-called  pro- 

gressives  or  msurgents  had 
pointed  out  certain  iniquities  and  stirred  up 
the  country  Mr.  Taft  could  hardly  have 
gained  those  points  of  reduction  for  which 
he  made  his  stand.  There  may  have  been 
some  people  who  thought  that  the  iniquities 
of  the  wool  schedule  and  some  other  of  the 
glaring  faults  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
should  have  led  to  a  veto.  But  no  element 
of  the  Republican  party  expected  or  de- 
manded any  such  action  by  the  President. 
Certainly  the  insurgents  did  not  ask  it.  The 
one  great  lesson  that  the  country  ought  to 
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have  learned  from  the  work  of  the  recent 
extra  session  is  the  lesson  that  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  deal  with  so  elaborate  a  thing  as 
the  tariff  without  scientific  study  and  ac- 
curate knowledge.  Congress  is  competent  to 
deal  with  the  reports  of  economic  experts  and 
tariff  commissions,  but  it  is  not  competent  to 
make  a  good  tariff  without  the  use  of  scien- 
tific methods  for  obtaining  and  collating 
needful  facts.  Mr.  Taft  is  right  in  deprecat- 
ing the  idea  of  an  immediate  reopening  of  the 
tariff  schedules  by  the  next  Congress,  or  even 
the  one  to  follow.  Certain  schedules,  in- 
deed, might  be  taken  up,  but  the  country 
wishes  to  do  business  and  does  not  wish  an- 
other tariff  session  of  Congress  in  the  near 
future.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Taft's 
courage  and  frankness  might  have  gone  a  lit- 
tle further  and  allowed  him  to  say  that  we 
are  in  a  good  deal  of  danger  of  an  early  re- 
opening of  the  tariff  fight  through  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress,  in  this  recent  extra  session, 
to  revise  the  wool  schedule  and  to  do  certain 
other  things  that  unquestionably  belonged  to 
the  task  that  the  Payne-Aldrich  committees 
had  before  them. 

M/<.    »,       While,  then,   it  is  true   that  the 

why  We  .       '      . 

Need  a       busmess  mterests  of  the  countrv 

Commission.  i  i     j      i  j  j     • 

would  deplore  a  crude  and  mi- 
niature attempt  on  the  part  of  the  next  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  new  tariff",  it  does  not 
follow  that  wise  business  m.en  should  toler- 
ate tlie  refusal  of  Congress  to  provide  a 
proper  way  for  future  dealing  ^\•ith  the  sub- 
ject. If  we  can  have  the  right  kind  of  a 
tariff  commission,  it  may  be  possible  to  bring 
about  the  more  thoroughgoing  tariff  revision 
of  the  inevitable  future  in  a  scientific  way 
and  without  harmful  agitation  and  disturb- 
ance to  business.  If  we  are  denied  a  proper 
kind  of  tariff  commission,  we  shall  have  the 
tariff  remain  as  a  political  football,  to  the 
damage  of  our  legitimate  business  interests 
and  to  the  disgrace  of  American  statesman- 
ship.   The  fight  for  a  commission  must  go  on. 

^^^^        The  newspapers  seem  to  take  the 
Party        ground  quite  generallv  that  Mr. 

Allegiance.      nr    i.^  ^    ^  j   "       ^       ^    ^u 

1  aft  meant  to  read  out  of  the 
party  the  Republican  Senators  who  thought 
it  best  to  show  their  disapproval  of  the  bill 
h\  voting  against  it.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Taft  meant  to  have  his  speech  taken  in 
that  way.  He  was  attempting  to  justify  his 
own  action  in  signing  the  bill  and  to  assist 
Congressman  Tawney  in  his  effort  to  retain 
the   support    of   his    somewhat    disappointed 


constituents.  Mr.  Tavvney's  right  to  exer- 
cise his  own  judgment  and  to  vote  for  the 
bill  would  seem  clear.  The  chairman  of 
the  Appropriation  Committee  is  usually 
found  aligning  himself  with  the  majority  of 
his  party  on  great  measures.  Mr.  Tawney 
was  one  of  the  men  who  did  the  wheel-horse 
work  in  drafting  the  Dingley  bill,  and  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  made  the  Payne 
bill  much  better  than  it  is  if  he  could  have 
had  his  own  way.  But  Senators  Nelson  and 
Clapp,  as  well  as  every  Minnesota  memiber 
of  the  House,  except  Tawney,  had  an  equal 
right  also  to  interpret  party  pledges  and 
duties  in  their  own  way  and  to  vote, — as 
they  all  did, — against  the  tariff  bill  when  it 
finally  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Confer- 
ence Committee.  The  so-called  insurgents 
well  knew  that  their  voting  against  the  bilf 
would  not  prevent  its  becoming  a  law.  Tkey 
knew  that  it  was  going  to  pass  and  that  Mr. 
Taft  was  prepared  to  sign  it.  But  they  felt 
that  it  would  be  a  right  and  a  useful  thing 
for  them  to  vote  against  the  bill  as  showing 
to  the  whole  country  their  belief,  that  the 
time  had  come  when  tariffs  ought  to  be 
made  in  a  different  way. 

its  "Too  ^^^-  Taft.  in  his  W^inona  speech, 
Intimate"  argues  as  if  it  were  a  question  of 
high  rates  or  low  rates  or  the 
protection  principle.  But  when  one  gets 
deep  into  the  tariff  question,  as  these  Sena- 
tors did,  the  actual  issues  are  quite  different. 
As  one  of  them  puts  it  privately,  however 
much  may  be  said  for  having  the  tariff  "  re- 
vised by  its  friends,"  there  now  seems  to  be  a 
good  deal  against  having  it  "  revised  by  its  too 
intimate  friends."  Enormous  pressure  was, 
in  fact,  put  by  private  interests  upon  some 
of  these  so-called  insurgent  Senators,  to  get 
them  to  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  majority. 
It  would  seem  hardly  likely  that  Mr.  Taft 
really  intended  in  his  indorsement  of  the 
tariff  work  of  the  extra  session  to  call  upon 
the  Republicans  of  the  Middle  West  to  re- 
pudiate such  Republican  leaders  as  cannot 
conscientiously  praise  that  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Just  what  the  new  tariff  bill  really  is 
our  readers  had  an  opportunity  to  know 
through  the  expert  analysis  of  the  bill  pub- 
lished in  this  magazine  last  month.  That 
analysis  has  been  widely  reproduced  by  the 
daily  press  and  much  commented  upon;  and, 
so  far  as  we  have  seen,  no  one  ha:,  arisen  to 
deny  the  accuracy  of  its  statements  or  to  re- 
fute the  method  by  which  the  writer  of  our 
article  proved  that  the  Pavne-Aldrich  law  is 
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"  revision  upward  "  and  not  "  revision  down- 
ward." Just  why  Mr.  Taft  should  appear 
as  a  more  unqualified  advocate  and  supporter 
of  the  new  law  than  any  of  the  men  who 
drafted  it  or  any  of  the  attorneys  for  spe- 
cial interests  who  secured  what  they  were 
after  is  a  little  hard  to  understand. 

,,  ,n  ;       It   is   one   thing   to   explain    and 

Nol  Quite       ,    ,      ,  ,         ^  ^   c 

the  "Best     defend  one  s  acceptance  or  a  com- 

''^'^'         promise  measure  like  a  tariff  bill 

and  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  hold  it  up 

for  laudation  as  the  "  best  ever."     ]\Ir.  Taft 

savs  that  this  bill  is  the  best  tariff  that  the 


Republicans  ever  made  and  therefore  the 
best  that  the  country  has  ever  had.  But  this 
kind  of  characterization  of  a  tariff  must  al- 
ways have  reference  to  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country 
at  the  time  when  the  bill  was  enacted.  It 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  Payne-Aldrich 
bill,  when  tested  by  its  responsiveness  to  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  year  1909,  can  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  Dingley  tariff  or  the 
McKinley  tariff  when  those  enactments  are 
studied  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  that 
produced  them  in  their  respective  years.  In 
other  words,  the  tariff  tailor  made  Uncle 
^am  a  better-fitting  suit  in  1890  and  again 
in  1897  tban  he  has  just  made  in  1 909. 


The 
Tariff 
Board. 


P.MNTING  THF.  I.U.V  ! 
I''roin  the  U'o/V./    (New   Vorki. 


Air.  Taft  has  alluded  in  his 
speeches  to  the  work  of  his  new 
Tariff  Board  as  something  that 
is  to  provide  us  with  data  for  "future  tariff 
legislation.  Yet  Congress  specifically  refused 
to  make  it  a  part  of  the  work  of  these  tariff 
experts  to  conduct  such  inquiries  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Congress.  The  Tariff  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  aid  in  the  application  of  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  rates  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  in  the  administrative  work  of  the 
law.  The  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Board  is 
Prof.  Henry  C.  luiiery,  of  Mr.  Taft's  own 
college,  Yale.  Another  member  is  Mr.  James 
B.  Reynolds,  who  resigns  as  an  Assistant  Sec- 
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EDWARD    HENRY    HARRIMAN.    WHO    DIED    SEPTEMBER    9.    (SEE  PAGE  465.) 


retary  of  the  Treasury  to  enter  upon  the  new 
work.  The  third  member  of  the  board  is 
Mr.  Alvin  H.  Sanders,  of  Chicago,  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Breeders'  Gazette. 
These  three  men  are  of  such  high  personal 
standing  and  such  recognized  fitness  that  no 
one  can  doubt  Mr.  Taft's  intention  to  obtain 


as  valuable  results  from  his  opportunity  to 
name  such  a  board  as  the  law  will  allow. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  work  which 
otherwise  these  gentlemen  might  do  so  val- 
uably for  the  business  welfare  of  the  country 
will  be  hampered  by  the  law  under  which 
they  are  named. 
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MR.    ROBERT    SCOTT    LOVETT. 
(Photogi-aphcd  last  month   for  tin-  Kkvikw    or  Ki:vii;\\s.  hy   tlic    Misses  Selliy.  Nfw   Vdik.i 


„    „  Mr.     Harrlman's    death    was    a 

Mr.  Harriman  .  ,  , 

and  Hh      surprisc  to  the  countrv,   because 
Successor.     ^^^  ^^j.;^^^  nature  "of  his  malady 

had  not  been  known.  He  had  made  a  brave 
fight  for  his  life  and  had  in  failing  strength 
kept  his  hand  upon  the  levers  of  great  busi- 
ness enterprises.  It  is  not  likely  that  his 
Napoleonic  and  absolute  methods  will  pre- 
vail in  the  American  railway  management 
of  the  future.     His  empire  has  not  yet  been 


torn  with  dissension  by  rival  claimants  for 
the  mastery  of  any  part  of  it.  Mr.  Robert 
S.  Lovett,  who  had  for  some  years  been  Mr. 
Harriman's  closest  business  adviser  and  who 
was  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  was  at 
once  chosen  unanimously  to  take  ^Ir.  Har- 
riman's place  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  that  company  and  also  to  fill 
a    like    position    in    the    management    of    the 
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Southern  Pacific.  Mr.  Lovett  is  a  Texan 
who  has  made  his  way  in  practical  railroad- 
ing and  in  railroad  law  through  indomitahle 
force  of  character  and  native  strength  of 
intellect.  He  is  trusted  and  respected  by 
all  who  have  had  business  relations  with 
him.  His  emergence  to  a  great  position  in 
the  public  e}'e  is  another  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  usually  in  process  of  train- 
ing for  the  high  posts  of  responsibility  men 
who  have  not  been  found  wanting  when 
trusted  in  lesser  commands.  The  stock 
market  was  much  less  affected  by  Mr.  Har- 
riman's  death  than  most  observers  would 
have  expected.  Leading  financial  interests 
all,  co-operated  to  sustain  confidence  and 
make  a  show  of  harmony.  There  is  great 
eagerness  to  know  what  some  of  the  future 
policies  of  the  Union  Pacific  will  be,  partic- 
ularly as  regards  the  question  of  the  segre- 
gation of  its  great  holdings  of  the  securities 
of  other  railroad  companies.  Although  the 
demand  for  money  in  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing lines  and  for  moving  the  crops  is 
naturally  increasing,  there  has  remained 
enough  surplus  funds  in  the  New  York 
banks  to  facilitate  stock  speculation,  and  the 
high  level  of  prices  was  maintained  last 
month.  Industrial  securities  especially 
showed  marked  advance,  due  to  their-  im- 
proved earnings  and  prospects  for  handsome 
dividends  in  the  earlv  future. 


About  ^^t  recent  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
Banks  and  ican  Bankers'  Association  at  Chi- 
unency.  ^^^^  made  it  plain  enough  that 
we  are  not  to  have  a  thoroughgoing  and 
consistent  revision  of  our  monetary  system 
by  unanimous  consent.  Upon  no  point  in- 
volved is  there  a  marked  consensus  of  opin- 
ion. The  bankers  are  opposed  to  any  scheme 
of  governmental  savings  banks  and  are  also 
generally  opposed  to  extending  the  powers 
of  the  national  banks  so  that  they  may  have 
savings  departments.  The  Chicago  conven- 
tion was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the 
guaranteeing  of  deposits.  Speaker  Cannon, 
who  appeared  before  the  convention,  defend- 
ed our  present  system  as  a  whole  and  op- 
posed radical  changes.  There  had  been  bit- 
ter attacks  by  Mr.  Fowler,  of  New  Jersey, 
upon  Mr.  Cannon  as  incompetent  to  deal 
with  monetary  subjects  and  Mr.  Cannon 
made  his  reply  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Fowler 
had  long  been  chairman  of  the  Currency 
Committee  and  Mr.  Vreeland,  of  the  Mone- 
tary Commission,  has  been  put  in  his  place 
by  the  Speaker.  Mr.  Fowler  has  been  nat- 
urally resentful.  All  of  which  means  that 
there  lies  ahead  of  us  a  period  of  hard  de- 
bating and  much  difference  of  opinion  upon 
currenc}'  and  banking  reforms.  President 
Reynolds,  of  the  Bankers'  Association,  made 
a  great  plea  for  a  central  bank  w'ith  a  capi- 
tal of  not  less  than  $100,000,000  to  control 


From    the    Stin    (BaltimonM.  From  the  Times  (Washington). 

IT    WAS    AN    AWFUL    CASTIGATION. 

(Congrpssman  Fowler,  or"  Now  Jersey,  wrote  an  open  letter  to  Speaker  Cannon  on  August  23,  severely 
criticising  the  Spealser  for  his  attitude  on  legislative  measures  in  Congress.  Mr.  Cannon  replied  lasl 
month  in  a  speech  at  Chicago.) 
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the  issue  of  notes  and  the  hanking  reserves 
of  tlie  country.  Such  a  s.\  stem  wouhl  W  in 
a  tieneral  line  with  the  experience  and  prac- 
tice of  other  countries.  Mr.  Re\noMs  is  a 
distinjiuisheil  Chicago  hanker,  who  was  in- 
viti'il  hy  Mr.  Taft  to  become  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Bankers'  Association  h\  Mr. 
Lewis  E.  Pierson,  president  of  the  Irving 
National  Bank,  of  New  ^ Ork  Cit_\.  \Ve 
have  now  developed  in  this  country  a  great 
number  of  able  and  thouglutul  bankers  w  l;o 
are  not  merely  private  money  makers  but 
men  of  a  high  sense  of  public  duty  and  thor- 
oughly competent  to  advise  us  regarding  the 
best  wa_\  to  manage  ovir  banks  and  our  cur- 
renc\-.  l'ndoubtedl.\-  Mr.  MacX'eagh,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  is  in  general  sym- 
pathy with  these  progressive  views  of  the 
foremost  bankers,  and  undoiditedly  Mr. 
Taft  was  entirely  sincere  con^mending  the 
earnestness  and  good  faith  of  Senator  Aid- 
rich  in  his  work  as  heail  of  the  Monetary 
Commission.  But  it  is  also  eviilent  that  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  realize  that  cur- 
rency reform  cannot  be  dealt  with  this  year 
or  next,  but  must  go  over  to  the  year  igi  I. 

-  .,     ^      The  great  subject  that  President 

and  1  att  and  the  cabinet  would  like 

Trust  Laws.    ^^^  ^^^-^^^  forward  at  this  coming 

session  o.f  Congress  is  that  of  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  laws  relating  to  the  control  of 
interstate  commerce  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Wickersham  and  the  lawyers  of 
the  adm.inistration  have  been  at  work  on  this 
subject.  In  his  speech  at  Des  Moires  on 
September  20  Mr.  Taft  gave  some  outline  of 
proposed  plans.  One  great  trouble  at  pres- 
ent is  the  delay  caused  by  carrying  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
into  the  federal  courts.  This  appeal  to  the 
courts  cannot  be  done  away  with,  but  Mr. 
Taft  and  the  cabinet  propose  to  create  a  spe- 
cial so-called  Commerce  Court  of  five  mem- 
bers who  shall  sit  at  Washington  and  have 
jurisdiction  in  such  matters.  Mr.  Taft 
would  also  give  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  power  to  readjust  freight 
classifications  as  well  as  to  fix  rates,  and  in 
other  respects  would  increase  "the  commis- 
sion's authority.  He  would  regulate  m.er- 
gers  and  stock-watering  by  giving  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  control  of  these 
matters.  When  it  comes  to  the  anti-trust 
law  it  is  proposed  to  develop  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  into  an  agency  having  a  greater 
power  of  supervision   and   regulation,  while 
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I  TIic   ii'w    prosideiit    o{   the    Aniciicaii    r.;mUi'i's' 
.\sKociation.) 

transferring  to  the  Department  of  Justice^ 
those  functions  having  to  do  with  inquiry 
into  violations  of  the  law  with  a  view  to 
punishment  of  offenders.  In  a  general  way, 
the  Taft  administration  woidd  make  the  anti- 
trust law  forbid  combinations,  conspiracies, 
and  contracts  to  restrain  trade  with  intent 
to  monopolize  interstate  trade  or  \\ith  intent 
to  suppress  competition  therein.  The  idea  is 
to  get  rid  entirely  of  the  question  whether 
combinations  are  reasonable  or  unreasonable. 
It  is  intended  to  press  these  amendments  of 
the  interstate  commerce  and  so-called  anti- 
trust laws  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  this 
coming  winter  for  thoroughgoing  revision.  If 
the  excellent  proposals  of  the  administration 
can  be  placed  upon  the  statute  books,  it  will 
be  a  great  triumph,  and  will  atone  somewhat 
for  the  faults  of  the  tariff. 
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Steel  Mills    ^^^  regained  prosperity  and  busi- 

/"  ncss   activity   of    the   country,   of 

Full  Blast.  1-1  ^1  -J 

which  we  noted  some  evidences 
last  month,  are  strongly  witnessed  in  the 
month's  news  of  the  basic  steel  and  iron 
industry.  The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion is  operating  at  over  g6  per  cent,  of  its 
capacity,  very  large  orders  for  equipment 
are  pouring  in  from  the  railroads,  and  prices 
are  advancing.  That  they  will  advance  pre- 
cipitately is  scarcely  probable  because  of  the 
still  depressed  state  of  the  industry  in  Eu- 
rope. With  the  small  consumption  there  and 
w'ith  the  lower  tariff  barriers  any  radical 
increase  in  prices  of  steel  products  would  be 
the  signal  for  extensiv'e  imports.  But  even 
at  the  present  prices  the  Steel  Corporation 
promises  to  earn  nearly  eighty  million  dollars 
net  profit  in  the  last  six  months  of  igog.  The 
price  of  the  common  stock  has  made  new 
high  records  almost  daily,  reaching  84  in 
the  middle  of  September.  In  the  great  boom 
of  igo6  the  stock  sold  not  higher  than  50.  It 
is  confidently  predicted  that  the  dividend  on 
this  common  issue  will  be  raised  to  4  or  5  per 
cent,  at  the  October  meeting. 


The 


Before  the  close  of  the  year  the 
World's  Ore  Steel  Corporation  will  be  manu- 
"'''' ^'  facturing  at  the  rate  of  13,000,- 
oco  tons  a  year,  with  every  sign  pointing  to 
a  further  increase  of  output  in  igio.  There 
is  widespread  discussion  of  a  scarcity  of  iron 
ore  in  a  not  distant  period.  A  German 
writer  has  recently  made  a  striking  analysis 
of  the  situation,  which  shows  that  the  world 
will  consume  an  average  of ,  180,000,000  tons 
of  ore  yearly  for  the  next  ten  years,  this  be- 
ing based  on  a  consumption  of  crude  iron  of 
^0,000,000  tons  annually.      The  largest  in- 


dividual field  of  high-grade  ore  in  Sweden 
would  only  supply  the  world's  demand  for 
five  or  six  years  at  this  rate  and  the  entire 
world's  resources  of  high-grade  ore,  as  esti- 
mated by  Swedish  experts,  for  about  sixty 
years.  It  is  highly  probable,  of  course,  that 
new  fields  will  be  discovered,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  lower  grade  ores  would  be  used 
if  the  richer  fields  should  give  out,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  in  succeeding  decades  consump- 
tion may  still  further  increase,  and  there  are 
not  wanting  prophets  of  coming  trouble  for 
the  industrial  world  due  to  a  scarcity  of  iron. 

•'Conserva-    ^^    ^°    ^^^^    country,    the    world 
tion"  in      looks  On  at  OUT  furious  and  reck- 

Dispute.         1  1  •  I  1 

less  expenditure  of  natural  re- 
sources with  increasing  comment  of  disap- 
proval. It  is  just  at  this  moment,  when  in 
so  many  ways  we  are  needing  to  conserve  our 
natural  resources  and  to  protect  the  public 
interest,  that  a  new  controversy  has  arisen 
regarding  the  so-called  Roosevelt  policies  of 
protection  to  public  forests,  prevention  of 
fraud  in  the  acquisition  of  public  coal  lands 
by  priv^ate  companies,  and  protection  of  water 
powers  within  the  public  domain  from  being 
grabbed  by  the  so-called  water  power  trust, 
with  its  insatiate  ambition.  Speaking  in  a 
general  way,  the  administration  of  our  land 
laws  has  for  several  decades  been  rendered 
difficult  by  the  never-ceasing  attempts  of  pri- 
vate individuals  and  companies  to  obtain 
control  of  water  rights,  grazing  ranges,  agri- 
cultural soil,  mineral  areas,  public  forests, 
and  so  on,  by  dishonest  methods.  Mr.  Gar- 
field, as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  following 
the  unflinching  Hitchcock  in  that  same  office, 
worked  with  energ>'  and  efficiency  to  protect 
the  public  domain.  Various  conspiracies 
have  been  exposed  and  broken  up  within  the 
past  eight  years,  and  if  only  Congress  would 
pass  better  land  laws  there  would  be  good 
ground  to  believe  that  a  measurable  degree 
of  honesty  might  be  made  to  prevail  in  the 
further  process  of  turning  over  public  areas 
to  private  ownership. 


Pinchot, 

Public 

Servant. 


Pre.sidkxt  Taft  :  I'neie,  you  should  start  a  savings 
bank  ;  he  -would  trust  .you. 

From  the  Spokesman-Review  (Spokane). 


The  greatest  champion  of  the 
policy  of  conservation  of  re- 
sources that  the  country  has  pro- 
duced is  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  chief  of  the 
Forestry  Bureau  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment. Mr.  Pinchot's  work  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare  is  so  indefatigable  and  his  char- 
acter and  motives  are  so  high  that  nobody 
but  a  fool  or  a  knave  would  venture  an  at- 
tempt  to    disparage   either   the   man   or   his 
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work.  It  is  tlie  belief  of  the  country  that  in 
the  matter  of  conservinji:  public  resources  the 
Government  shoulil  not  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  defendant.  Tlu'  <ireedy  companies 
that  have  been  trying  throu.>:h  dummy  en- 
tries to  get  control  of  coal  lands  and  forest 
lands  will  have  ample  resources  ami  able  at- 
torneys with  which  to  push  their  ingenious 
claim.;.  If  Mr.  Pinchot  in  his  zeal  for  the 
public  welfare  should  ever  throujih  error  do 
ii; justice  to  any  private  claimant  there  is 
no  danger  that  such  a  claimant  would  fail 
tc  get  his  hearing  both  with  administrative 
officers  and  also  in  the  courts.  The  cold 
fact  is  that  it  is  the  Government  and  the 
public  interests  that  have  been  despoiled; 
and  it  is  very  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that 
private  and  local  interests  have  been  sacri- 
ficed in  the  pressing  forward  of  the  so-called 
Roosevelt  and  Pinchot  policies.  The  forest 
resources  of  the  Indian  reservations  had 
been  turned  over  to  the  Forestry  Hureau  for 
administration.  Mr.  Halllnger,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  on  legal  grovmds  withdraws 
this  work  from  Mr.  Pincliot's  supervision. 
If  Indian  agents  can  be  found  who  will  ad- 
minister forests  better  than  the  members  of 
the  Forestry  Bureau,  then  this  decision  will 
be  acceptable.  But  the  country  will  not  be 
ready  to  believe  that  the  Forest  Service  is 
badly  run,  or  that  Pinchot  should  In  any  way 
be  discredited.  His  work  is  necessary,  and 
demands  support. 

^  The    country    is    not    bothering 

Question  of  about  details  or  technicalities. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  obtained 
the  impression  tliat  in  a  very  subtle  and 
roundabout  fashion  the  colossal  private  inter- 
ests that  were  so  hostile  to  Garfield  and 
Pinchot,  and,  of  course,  to  Roosevelt  have 
been  at  work  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  new 
administration  so  as  to  produce  a  different 
atmosphere.  There  is  an  impression  that 
Ballinger  and  Taft  are,  almost  unconsciously 
to  themselves,  being  influenced  by  certain 
men,  who  in  turn  are  subject  to  the  influence 
of  the  agents  of  the  water-power  trust  and 
the  other  selfish  factors  in  the  controversy. 
Nobody  wishes  Mr.  Ballinger  or  Mr.  Taft 
to  go  against  the  requirements  of  law;  but 
they  have  been  put  in  their  positions  to  see 
how  far  the  law  will  let  them  go  In  aggres- 
sively protecting  public  Interests  against  pri- 
vate greed.  The  private  interests  will  find 
their  own  lawyers  and  deserve  no  help  from 
the  brilliant  legal  galaxy  that  surrounds  the 
council  table  of  the  present  administration. 


HON.   GIFFORD   PINCHOT. 
(Cliipf  ')!'  the  Fm-pst  Service.) 

„  ,,.  There  ought  to  be  no  doubt  about 

and  His       tlic  cagcmess  OX  the  high  oihcials 

Opportunity.        i    ^i    '   /^  ^    ..  .. 

of  the  Government  to  carry  out 
to  tlie  very  utmost  the  principles  of  the  con- 
servation policy.  Mr.  Ballinger,  though  not 
so  well  known,  is  a  man  of  the  same  high 
class  as  his  immediate  predecessors.  Mr.  Taft 
has  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  policies  of 
the  last  decade.  The  country  would  be  deep- 
ly disappointed  if  these  great  lawyers  should 
fail  to  use  their  training  and  experience  to 
help  the  Pinchots  get  their  commendable 
projects  carried  to  a  successful  issue.  In  the 
matter  of  a  field  agent  of  the  Land  Office 
who  seemed  to  reflect  upon  Secretary  Bal- 
linger's  honor  and  gooJ  faith  in  dealing  with 
Alaska  coal  claims,  no  one  for  a  moment 
would  question  the  justice  of  Mr.  Taft's 
decision.  IVIr.  Ballinger  stands  fully  cleared, 
and  the  field  agent  has  of  necessity  been  dis- 
missed from  his  position.  None  the  less,  the 
public  ought  to  understand  how  difficult  Is 
the  work  of  the  man  sent  out  into  the  field  to 
check  up  the  public  land  cases  and  get  legal 
evidence  in  case  of  frauds.  It  is  thankless 
work,  and  our  Government  service  has  been 
honored  by  men  of  heroic  courage  who  have 
faced  every  kind  of  danger  In  trying  to  bring 
to  book  the  scoundrels  who  are  constantly  at 
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work  stealing  the  resources  of  the  American 
people.  Mr.  Ballinger  has  the  opportunity 
to  back  them  up  with  all  his  might. 

Co-ope.ation  ^^  ^^^  ^""^^^  Conservation  Con- 
is  to  Be  gress  held  in  Seattle  late  in  Au- 
gust Mr,  Pinchot  presided  and 
made  a  noteworthy  address.  Ex-Governor 
Pardee,  of  California,  succeeded  In  securing 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  favoring  a  time 
limit  on  the  grant  of  water-power  sites  and 
the  taxation  of  such  grants.  Secretary  Bal- 
linger spoke  at  the  conference  briefly  but 
pointedly,  and  declared  that  he  would  pre- 
fer to  be  judged  by  his  acts  and  official  con- 
duct rather  than  by  words  and  promises.  Mr, 
Pinchot  predicted  that  at  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  Congress  we  are  to  have  a  great  fight 
to  protect  the  people's  rights  against  the 
monopolies  that  are  trying  to  grab  the  remain- 
ing water-powers.  While  we  believe  the 
whole  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mr,  Pinchot  for  his  patriotic  services,  we 
must  also  express  our  complete  confidence  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, — In  his  public 
spirit  as  well  as  his  Intelligence  and  efficiency. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Ballinger  has  the  same 
high  motive  and  the  same  disinterestedness 
as  Mr.  Pinchot.  The  administration  of  In- 
dian forests  involves  a  legal  question  as  to 
the  right  to  divert  funds  and  authority  from 
one  department  to  another.  It  Is  entirely 
feasible  to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  for 
the  public  welfare  the  zeal  of  a  Pinchot  and 
the  precise  and  efficient  administrative  meth- 
ods of  a  Ballinger. 

The  Wcrk  of  ^"^  °^  ^^^  Hiost  Important  prac- 
the  State     tical  toplcs  that  can  engage  the  at- 

Department.     ^      ^-  c  r^  •     jt 

tention  of  Congress  is  the  promo- 
tion of  frequent  communication  with  South 
America,  Under  the  new  tariff  our  South 
American  trade  ought  to  grow  rapidly,  and 
with  the  Panama  Canal  well  advanced  it  Is 
high  time  to  be  considering  the  trade  rela- 
tions of  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaports  with 
the  western  ports  of  South  America,  The 
State  Department  has  established  a  Latin- 
American  bureau,  with  Mr,  Thomas  C.  Daw- 
son, of  Iowa,  at  its  head,  who  will,  accord- 
inclv,  resign  from  his  post  as  Minister  to 
Chile.  Mr,  W,  T,  S,  Doyle,  of  Washing- 
ton, also  an  expert  upon  South  American 
matters,  enters  the  bureau.  It  is  evidently 
Mr,  Knox's  intention  to  follow  up  the  work 
of  Secretary  Root  and  promote  in  every  way 
mutually  beneficial  relations  between  this 
country  and  the  southern  republics.    Another 


Important  matter  relating  to  the  State  De- 
partment Is  the  creation  of  a  new  office  known 
as  Counselor.  Mr.  Knox  has  from  the  be- 
ginning desired  to  have  associated  with  him 
Mr.  Henry  Hoyt,  recently  Solicitor-General, 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  most  efficient 
public  servants  who  have  been  In  the  Govern- 
ment's employ.  Mr.  Hoyt  as  Counselor  of 
the  State  Department  will  have  much  to 
do  with  the  negotiation  of  treaties,  and  will 
devote  himself  especially  to  the  framing  of 
the  new  treaty  with  Japan.  Mr,  Knox  Is  also 
creating  a  Far  Eastern  Bureau  to  foster  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  department  our  com- 
mercial and  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Orient,  Another  new  bureau  In  the  State 
Department  Is  that  called  Trade  Relations 
on  the  Tariff,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper  and 
Mr.  M.  H.  Davis,  both  of  them  experts  In 
matters  of  foreign  trade,  have  been  assigned 
to  this  bureau.  Mr,  Knox  is  planning  to  be 
"with  President  Taft  at  the  famous  meeting 
with  President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  on  October 
1 6  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  Messrs.  Dickinson, 
Hitchcock,  and  Nagel,  of  the  Cabinet,  are 
also  expected  to  be  present.  Elaborate  plans 
have  been  made  and  the  ceremonies  will  In- 
terest the  people  of  both  republics. 


^^^^^^^^^Kr^^^ 

■ 

^^K^'^^!!<^^HkH 

HON.   THOMAS  C.   DAWSON. 
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Treasury 

Problems. 


Secretary  MacVeagh  is  fortunate 
in  the  able  young  men  with  w  horn 
he  has  been  surrounding  himself 
in  tlie  Treasury  Department.  His  assistant 
secretaries  are  men  of  knowledge  and  skill, 
and  at  critical  posts  he  has  strong  men.  Mr. 
Loeb,  who  collects  about  half  of  the  revenue 
of  the  Cjovernment  at  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom House,  has  been  enforcing  the  law  and 
doing  his  dvity  in  spite  of  criticism,  Mr. 
Cabell,  of  Richmond,  \'a.,  whose  appoint- 
ment to  the  head  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  we  mentioned  last  month,  has  to 
be  responsible  for  the  somewhat  perplexing 
task  of  collecting  the  new  corporation  tax. 
^V'ith  the  new  tariff  regulations  and  this 
wholly  novel  I  per  cent,  tax  upon  the  net 
earnings  of  corporations,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  many  delicate  matters  to  decide, 
and  it  is  dealing  with  them  intelligently. 


MR.    HENKY    HOYT. 

(Counselor  of  the  State  Department) 


Democrats 

in 

Council. 


Pbotozrapb  by  Moffett,  Chicago. 

.MK.    KOYAL   E.    CABELL. 

(The  lew  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.) 


A  several  days'  conference  of 
Democrats  at  Saratoga  ended  on 
September  lO.  Several  hundred 
Democrats  of  the  State  of  New  York  were 
present.  The  Hon.  Edward  M.  Shepard  was 
permanent  chairman.  Mr.  Herbert  T.  Bis- 
sell,  formerly  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  Cabinet, 
was  a  prominent  man  in  the  conference,  and 
Mr.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Alton  B. 
Parker,  Mr.  D-Cady  Herrick,  Mr.  Thomas 
Osborne,  Mr.  Herman  Ridder,  Mr.  Augus- 
tus Van  Wyck  are  a  few  names  that  will 
indicate  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
gathering.  There  is  nothing  that  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  State  of  New  York  so  much 
need  as  the  opposition  of  a  reformed  Demo- 
cratic party,  led  by  the  best  men  in  the 
State  who  call  themselves  Democrats.  The 
control  of  the  party  by  the  corrupt  Tam- 
many machine  of  New  York  City,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  no  less  scandalous  machine 
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Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson. 

FORMING    A    NEW    DEMOCRATIC    PARTY    AT    SARATOGA. 
(Seated,  Edward  M.  Shepard,  Thomas  M.  Osborne,  Morgan  J.  O'Brien;  standing,  S.  S.  Menken.) 


of  Buffalo,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  a 
great  part}'.  A  new  organization  was 
launched  at  Saratoga,  known  as  the  Demo- 
cratic League  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Its  objects  are  patriotic  and  its  appearance 
Is  to  be  welcomed. 

^g  The  campaign  in  the  city  of  New 

York's        York  was  destined  to  be  a  short 

ampaign.     ^^^^      ^\\^    Fusionists    found    it 

hard  to  agree  upon  a  candidate  for  Mayor 
and  the  action  of  Tammany  Hall  was 
much  in  doubt  as  we  were  closing  these 
pages  for  the  press.  Judge  William  J.  Gay- 
nor,  a  well-known  radical  and  independent 
of  Democratic  proclivities,  famous  for  his 
attacks  upon  corporation  methods,  had  been 
brought  forward  by  certain  independent  or- 
ganizations ;  and  he  had  seemed  to  expect 
that  he  would  be  indorsed  by  Tammany  on 
the  one  hand  and  by  the  Citizens'  Union 
and  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  the 
other.  But  the  anti-Tammany  organizations 
were  not  willing  even  to  consider  Judge 
Gaynor's  name,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Tammany  convention,  to  be 
held  on  September  lO,  would  accept  the 
militant  Brooklvn  iudge,  with  his  record  of 


fierce  denunciation  of  Tammany  methods. 
Many  excellent  men  were  suggested  for  the 
Fusion  nomination,  but  few  of  them  were 
willing  to  be  considered.  The  various  or- 
ganizations failed  to  reach  an  agreement  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  Republican  conven- 
tion on  September  23.  That  convention 
nominated  a  well-known  business  man,  Mr. 
Otto  T.  Bannard,  with  the  hope  that  the 
Citizens'  Union  and  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  would  ratify  the  choice.  Munici- 
pal financiering  is  likely  to  be  an  important 
issue  in  the  campaign.  , 

Maryland     '^^^  people  of  Maryland  are  to 
Franchise     vote  next  month  on   a  proposed 

Amendment.  ^v    ^-         i  i  l  •   i_ 

constitutional  amendment  which, 
if  adopted,  will  have  the  effect  of  limiting 
the  franchise.  The  following  classes  of  male 
citizens,  if  qualified  in  respect  to  age  and 
residence,  Avill  be  admitted  to  the  suffrage 
under  this  amendment:  (i)  Persons  who  on 
January  i,  i86g,  or  prior  thereto,  were  en- 
titled to  vote;  (2)  male  descendants  of  such 
persons;  (3)  foreign-born  citizens  of  the 
United  States  naturalized  between  Januan,^ 
I,  i86q,  and  November  2,  1909;  (4)  male 
descendants  of  such  citizens;   (5)   men  who 
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own  $500  worth  of  property,  or  whose  wives 
own  that  amount,  on  which  taxes  have  been 
paid  for  two  years.  If  the  applicant  for  tlie 
suffraiie  cannot  qualify  in  either  of  the  above 
classes  he  is  required  by  the  amendment  to 
make  application  in  writing,  stating  in  such 
application  his  name,  age,  date  and  place  of 
birth,  residence  and  occupation  for  two  years 
preceding,  the  name  or  names  of  his  employer 
or  employers  for  two  years  preceiiing,  and 
whether  he  has  previously  voted,  and  if  so  the 
State,  county,  or  cit>-,  and  district  or  precinct 
in  which  he  voted  last,  and  also  the  name  in 
full  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of 
one  of  the  Justices  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  of  the  Governor  of  Maryland, 
of  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Maryland,  and  of  the  Mayor  of  Balti- 
more, if  the  applicant  resides  in  Baltimore, 
or  of  one  of  the  county  commissioners  of  the 
county  in  which  the  applicant  resides.  All 
this  information  must  be  written  out  by  the 
applicant  without  aid,  suggestion,  or  memo- 
randum, and  without  any  question  or  direc- 
tion addressed  to  him  by  any  of  the  officers 
of  registration.  That  is  to  say,  the  applicant 
must    not    only    know    the    things    specified 


MR.    OTTO   T.    BANNARD. 
(Republican  nominee  for  Ma.voi-  of  New   York.) 
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above,  but  he  must  remember  the  precise 
questions  to  which  answers  are  required ! 
This  is  a  test  not  of  literacy  but  of  the  voter's 
verbal  memor}\  Such  a  test  would  be  far 
harder  to  meet  than  any  "  educational  "  quali- 
fication heretofore  adopted  in  any  of  the 
Southern  States.  If  it  was  really  invented,  as 
is  claimed  by  its  opponents,  for  the  purpose 
of  disfranchising  the  colored  vote  of  Marj'- 
land,  it  must  inevitably  react  on  its  inventors. 

Among  an  unusual  number  of 
McKim.  ™^"  "^  distinction  and  useful- 
ness who  died  last  month  Mr. 
Charles  F.  McKim  was  one  of  those  whose 
loss  is  most  deeply  regretted.  He  was  one 
of  the  foremost  architects  this  country  has 
produced,  and  we  shall  be  indebted  to  his 
good  taste  in  many  ways  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  national  capital  in  particular  will 
be  the  more  beautiful  for  his  efforts  as  a 
member  of  the  commission  which  has  worked 
nut  plans  for  the  future  placing  of  public 
buildings  and  the  adornment  of  the  city. 
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THE  LATE  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL   HENRY  C.   CORBIN. 

Lieutenant-General  Henry  C. 
%7b?n'.  Corbfn,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  retired,  also  died  last 
month  after  an  operation.  General  Corbin's 
military  services  and  record  are  well  known 
to  the  country.  He  had  retired  from  the 
army  in  the  possession  of  his  physical  powers 
and  his  mental  strength,  and  had  reason  to 
hope  for  many  years  of  enjoyment  and  use- 
fulness. Among  other  things,  he  had  defin- 
itely planned  to  use  his  leisure  in  carrying 
out  the  project  of  a  beautiful  highway  from 
the  city  of  Washington  to  George  Wash- 
ington's home  at  Mount  Vernon.  General 
Corbin  was  in  a  position  both  to  raise  the 
money  from  private  friends  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking and  also  to  see  that  the  thing 
should  be  properly  carried  through  from  an 
engineering  and  artistic  standpoint.  What 
could  be  more  fitting  than  that  the  friends 
of  General  Corbin  should  now  take  up  this 
work  to  honor  his  memorv? 


for  strong  speech.  Mr.  Mayo  W,  Hazel- 
tine,  who  was  one  of  our  most  accomplished 
historical  scholars,  was  also  our  foremost  of 
literary  critics.  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  had  been 
our  most  versatile  and  ingenious  playwright, 
and  some  of  his  dramas  will  undoubtedly 
have  permanence. 


The 
Value  of 
Old  Men. 


When  productive  artists  and  au- 
thors like  McKim  and  those 
others  we  have  mentioned  pass 
away  while  in  the  thick  of  their  work  there  is 
a  distinct  loss  to  the  country ;  and  the  death 
of  useful  public  characters,  like  private  be- 
reavem.ents,  leads  us  all  to  welcome  ^every 
advance  in  the  work  of  medical  research 
that  aids  in  the  prolongation  of  human 
life.  Every  time  there  appears  some  bril- 
liant, piquant,  and  useful  utterance  from  j:he 
pen  of  a  veteran  like  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith 
or  the  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  the  thoughtful 
mind  rejoices  in  the  continued  activity  of 
men  who  have  for  so  long  a  time  instructed 


Other 

Men  of 
Note. 


Among  other  useful  and  famous 
Americans  who  have  passed  away 
was  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son, son  and  namesake  of  the  great  anti- 
slavery  leader,  who  was  a  business  man  of 
Boston,  of  Independent  and  radical  views, 
and  with  a  heritage  of  courage  and  of  gift 


MR.    m'kIM     (on    the   right)    WITH    HIS    PARTNER, 

JIR.    MEAD. 

and  helped  their  fellows.  Mr.  Bigelow,  who 
will  be  ninety-two  years  old  next  month,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  influential  and  vigorous 
minds  that  now  serves  New  York,  gave  us 
some  timely  thoughts  a  few  days  ago  upon 
the  pollution  of  the  Hudson  River  and  the 
need  of  purifying  it  and  preserving  it  in  all 
its  pristine  virtue  and  beauty. 
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,^    ,  .       The  spectacle  presented  to  an  im- 

tion  Meeting  nicnsc  jjathcnng  or  visitors  irom 

at  Reims     ^j^  ^^,^^  ^^^  World  at  the  aviation 

meeting  at  Reims  during  the  last  week  of 
August  was  one  which  up  to  that  time  would 
have  been  thought  of  only  as  a  fanciful  pre- 
diction. The  poet's  "  airy  navies,"  though 
probably  conceived  with  a  long  look  ahead, 
came  close  to  realization  at  Reims.  Here 
were  Hying  machines  of  various  types  and 
sizes,  thirty-eight  in  number,  some  indeed, — 
like  Latham's  Antoinette  monoplane,  the 
most  graceful  of  all, — looking  like  veritable 
birds,  and  all  flying  about  under  full  control 
of  their  masters,  sometimes  six  in  the  air  at 
once,  now  high  up  until  man  and  machine 
were  a  mere  speck  in  the  sky,  and  again  skim- 
ming along  the  surface  of  the  earth,  main- 
taining their  flights  for  long  hours,  and  ris- 
ing and  descending  at  will.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent demonstration  of  man's  conquest  of 
the  air.  Records  were  repeatedly  made  and 
almost  immediately  broken.  Each  day  had 
its  sensational  flights  and  its  hero.  The  prin- 
cipal prize  went  to  an  American,  Mr.  Glenn 
H.  Curtiss,  who  won  the  International  Avia- 
tion Trophy  given  for  speed.  He  succeeded 
in  completing  two  rounds  of  the  course, — 
about  twelve  miles, — in  less  than  i6  minutes, 
one  round  being  accomplished  at  a  speed 
slightly  in  excess  of  47  miles  an  hour. 

Some  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
Record  Contest  was  that  for  length  of 
'""■"'"*  flight.  First  Paulhan  stirred  the 
crowds  to  enthusiasm  by  a  record-breaking 
flight  of  over  83  miles.  But  his  triumph 
was  brief.  The  next  day  Latham  ascended 
in  his  monoplane  and  did  not  come  down 
again  until  he  had  covered  95  miles.  Latham 
again,  however,  was  the  hero  for  only  a  day, 
for  in  the  gathering  dusk  of  Friday  evening  of 
Aviation  Week,  Farman,  the  Englishman, 
went  round  and  round  the  course  until  he 
had  actually  completed  118  miles,  and  re- 
mained in  the  air  about  3;4  hours.  This  fig- 
ure was  reduced  by  the  judges  to  11 1.88 
miles,  inasmuch  as  the  last  circle  of  the 
course  ^as  made  after  the  official  time  for 
recording  had  expired.  Farman  also  won 
the  passenger-carrying  competition  by  taking 
two  persons  in  his  machine,  besides  himself, 
around  the  course  at  a  speed  of  almost  35 
miles  an  hour.  The  prize  for  achieving  the 
greatest  height  went  to  Hubert  Latham,  the 
plucky  Frenchman  who  twice  unsuccessfully 
tried  the  Channel  flight.  He  succeeded  in 
attaining  a  height  of  508  feet. 


In   additKjn  to  the   International 

other  A     •      ■  '1-1  1^         ■  1 

Aerial  Ac-    Aviation      1  ropliy,    Lurtiss     also 

tiuities         ^^.^^    jj^p    ^j.gj    PJ.J2P    jj^     ^^^    ^Q. 

kilometer  speed  contest  at  Reims.  At  the 
Brescia  (Italy)  aviation  meeting  Curtiss  was 
again  a  successful  contestant.  He  won  the 
Grand  Prize,  for  covering  31  miles  in  one 
flight;  the  first  prize  for  quick  starting,  and 
the  second  prize  in  the  height  cofnpctition. 
Capt.  S.  F  Cody,  who  has  been  busily  ex- 
perimenting with  aeroplanes  for  some  time  in 
the  interest  of  the  British  Government,  has  at 
last  achieved  an  extended  cross-country  flight, 
remaining  in  the  air  i  hour  and  3  minutes, 
reaching  a  height  of  about  400  feet,  and 
traveling  altogether  about  47  miles.  Orville 
Wright,  in  his  exhibition  flights  at  the  Tem- 
pelhof  Parade  (iround  near  Berlin  on  Sep- 
tember 17  broke  Latham's  record  at  Reims 
for  height  by  reaching  an  altitude  of  765  feet. 
The  winning  of  the  International  Aviation 
Trophy  by  an  American  will,  according  to 
arrangement,  bring  the  next  great  interna- 
tional aviation  meeting  to  this  country. 
Should  progress  in  the  science  of  flying  pro- 
ceed as  rapidly  as  it  has  within  the  past 
few  years  we  may  look  for  even  more  won- 
derful aerial  feats  at  this  future  assemblage 
of  aviators  and  their  machines. 


The 


From  the  festivities  attendant 
News  from  upon  President  Diaz's  attain- 
ment of  his  seventy-ninth  birth 
day  and  the  elaborate  preparations  made  to 
mark  the  occasion,  when  in  the  middle  of 
the  present  month  President  Taft  and  Gen- 
eral Diaz,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic,  will  meet  and  shake  hands  on 
the  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  River,  it 
would  seem  that  the  present  fortunes  and 
mood  of  our  sister  republic  were  of  the  hap- 
piest and  most  sunny.  There  is  another  side, 
however,  to  Mexican  conditions  at  present, 
shown  to  us  not  only  by  the  reports  of  appal- 
ling losses  of  life  in  the  recent  floods  and 
earthquakes  in  the  North  but  by  the  stories 
now  gradually  coming  to  light  of  the 
strength  of  the  anti-Diaz  feeling,  with  its 
horrible  possibilities  of  civil  war,  which  has 
crystallized  about  the  personality  of  General 
Bernardo  Reyes,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Nuevo  Leon,  and  opposition  candidate  to 
Senor  Ramon  Corrall  Tor  the  vice-presidency. 
Next  year  Mexico  will  hold  a  presidential 
election.  It  is  already  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  Diaz  will  succeed  himself  for  the  seventh 
time.  But  the  next  will  be  his  last  term, 
and    since    the    vice-president    will    succeed 
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him,  the  situation  is  full  of  significance.  Next 
year  also  Mexico  will  celebrate  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  her  independence  from 
Spain.  Altogether  19 lo  will  be  a  great  year 
for  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

0  ,.,.  It   is  expected   that  early   in    the 

Politics  »  T-.     •    •    r      L        1 

and  Financ"  in  present  month  the  British  budget 
"^ "''  '  will  reach  the  House  of  Lords. 
Whi'.e  certain  concessions  have  been  made  by 
the  government  in  the  «form  of  the  budget  as 
originally  introduced,  particularly  in  the 
clauses  dealing  with  land  valuation  and  taxa- 
tion, the  bill  as  it  now  stands  has  absolutely 
no  chance  (if  we  are  to  believe  the  published 
statements  of  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Lands- 
downe,  and  Mr.  Balfour)  of  acceptance  in 
the  upper  house.  Furthermore,  Lord  Lands- 
downe  contends  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
amend  or  modify  it.  The  procedure  of  the 
Opposition,  which  will  be  followed  by  the 
Lords  as  now  announced,  is  to  reject  the  en- 
tire bill  on  its  second  reading  on  the  ground 
that  it  embodies  new  principles  not  properly 
included  in  a  finance  bill  and  that  it  requires 
the  direct  authorization  of  the  general  elec- 
torate. The  budget  will  probably,  therefore, 
be  rejected  and  the  government  called  upon 
to  order  a  general  election.  There  is  prob- 
ably a  great  deal  of  Unionist  confidence  in 
the  result  of  a  general  appeal  to  the  country, 
although  the  by-elections  which  have  taken 
place  at  widely  different  points  in  the  King- 
dom since  the  first  reading  of  the  budget 
in  the  Cominons  have  almost  invariably  re- 
sulted in  increased  government  gains.  A 
general  election  in  Great  Britain,  fought  out 
upon  the  lines  advanced  by  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  "  socialistic  budget,"  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  much  interest  and  significance  not 
only  to  Britons  but  to  the  rest  of  the  civil- 
ized world  as  well. 

^^.^^  It  is  now  possible  to  make  the  ac- 
Shorter.ingthe  tual  journcy  between  London 
np.  ^^^^  New  York  well  within  five 
and  a  half  days.  If  the  new  ocean  records 
established  last  month  by  the  giant  Cunard- 
ers,  the  Alauretania  and  Lusitania,  are  main- 
tained, the  adoption  of  Fishguard  instead  of 
Liverpool  as  the  British  termination  of  the 
Cunard  route  will  save  at  least  three  hours 
on  the  transatlantic  trip  at  its  preceding 
"  best."  The  Maurciania,  which  now  holds 
records  both  ways  for  a  fast  passage,  made  the 
first  trip  from  Fishguard  in  4  days,  1 1  hours, 
and  35  minutes  at  an  average  speed  of  25.87 
knots,  consuming  more  than  a  thousand  tons 


of  coal  a  day  on  the  passage.  On  her  pre- 
ceding eastward  run  she  made  the  first  call 
at  Fishguard,  a  little  town  on  the  southwest 
coast  of  Wales,  4  days,  14  hours,  and  27- sec- 
onds after  leaving  Sandy  Hook,  and  in  her 
second  eastward  trip  lowered  this  record  by 
46  minutes.  The  special  train  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  rushed  the  passengers  to 
London  across  Wales  and  England  in  4  hours 
and  33  minutes.  At  present  Fishguard  is 
only  an  adjunct  to  Liverpool,  but  the  Great 
Western  Railway  intend^,  to  spend  $25,000,- 
000  or  more  in  improving  the  harbor,  and 
eventually,  they  announce,  London  will  be 
no  longer  the  terminal.  Through  express 
trains  from  Fishguard  to  Dover  will  then 
bring  Paris  within  the  five-day  period. 

End  of       After  a  contest  remarkable  in  the  ' 
the  Swedish    annals  of  labor  disturbances   for 

St  I  the.  ■  r    1        L  I 

Its  peaceful  character,  the  great 
Swedish  "  general  strike,"  described  in  these 
pages  last  month,  was  formally  called  off  by 
the  labor  federation  on  September  C,  the 
government  at  Stockholm  assuming  the  task 
of  arranging  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
difficulties.  Although  some  concessions  were 
made  to  the  workingmen,  the  strike  was  vir- 
tually a  failure.  The  railroad  men  decided 
not  to  go  out  as  a  body,  and  most  of  the  mod- 
erate workingmen  who  had  been  drawn  into 
the  movement  at  the  start  very  soon  made 
terms  with  their  employers  and  returned  to 
work.  The  peaceful  character  of  the  strike 
is  ascribed  largely  to  the  closing  of  the 
saloons,  a  fact  which  has  provided  an  ex- 
cellent object-lesson  of  the  benefits  of  total 
abstinence.  Some  of  the  lessons  of  the 
strike,  as  set  forth  in  the  more  mature 
Swedish  journals,  are  given  on  another 
page     (481). 

j.fj^         September,   which    is   the   month 
Kriegspiei  Here  generally  set  aside  for  the  autumn 

and  Abroad.  '  c     t^ 

maneuvers  or  European  armies, 
was  marked  by  mimic  war  on  a  tremendous 
scale  in  Germany,  Russia,  France,  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. This  year  the  German 
"  Kaiser  maneuvers "  were  on  the  largest 
scale  ever  held.  The  combined  forces  of  the 
"  Reds  "  and  the  "  Blues,"  as  the  attacking 
and  defending  forces  are  known,  aggregated 
120,000  men,  30,000  horses,  and  550  guns. 
The  use  of  dirigible  balloons  of  the  Zeppelin 
order  was  one  of  the  new  features.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  GeriPians  now  have  ready  for 
service  in  case,  of  war  three  Zeppelin  war- 
ships, besides  thirteen  other  aerial  craft.     In 
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EX-ADMIRAL   LORD   CHARLES    BERF.SFORD,   ENGLAND  S 

POPULAR    FIGHTING    SAILOR. 

(Lord  P.erosford,  who  lias  now  retired  from  active 
sea  duty,  visited  New  ^'orl;  last  monlli.  lie  made  a 
speech  In  favor  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance.) 

the  chorus  of  declarations  for  International 
peace  and  abhorrence  of  war  which  has  re- 
cently been  coming  from  the  German  press  it 
13  rather  significant  that  among  the  current 
books  to  arouse  discussion  in  the  Fatherland 
and  call  forth,  so  the  cable  dispatches  are  tell- 
ing us,  the  "  favorable  notice  "  of  the  Kaiser 
is  a  remarkable  volume  by  Baron  von  Sten- 
gel, a  distinguished  Bavarian  jurist  and  one 
of  Germany's  delegates  to  the  first  Hague 
Conference.  This  book,  entitled  "  The 
World  State  and  the  Peace  Problem,"  is 
"  designed  to  popularize  war,  the  writer  be- 
ing convinced  that  the  growth  of  the  peace 
movement  involves  national  peril."  Extracts 
from  this  remarkable  book  are  presented  in 
our  "  Leading  Article "  department  this 
month  (page  484).  Although  the  United 
States  has  scarcely  begun  the  practice  of 
the  war  game,  we  have,  on  the  authority  of 
General  Wood,  begun  it  well.  On  another 
page  this  month  General  Wood's  views  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  war  game  as  played  in 
Massachusetts  during  mid-August  are  set 
forth  with  illustrations. 


„, .  1  he  terms  of  the  treaty  between 

Agrt'cs  with  Japan  and  China  regarding  the 
Japan.  ..  improvement  "  of  the  Antung- 
Mukdcn  Railroad,  referred  to  in  these  pages 
last  month,  was  signed  in  Peking  on  Septem- 
ber 4.  Since  the  points  agreed  upon  in  this 
treaty  are  quite  likely  to  figure  a  great  deal 
in  the  news  from  the  Far  I'ast  in  the  coming 
months  and  years,  we  give  them  rather  in 
full.    China  agrees: 

(l)  Not  to  construct  the  Hsinmintun-Faku- 
iticn  Railroad  without  consulting  Japan.  (2) 
In  the  cvc-nt  that  the  Kirin  Railroad  be  extended 
to  the  Korean  border  half  the  capital  required 
will  be  borrowed  from  Japan.  (3J  Japan  is  to 
have  tlic  riglit  to  work  the  mines  in  the  Fushun 
and  Yentai  districts.  (4)  Japan  will  construct 
tlie  extension  of  the  Yinkow  Railroad.  (5) 
There  siiall  be  joint  exploitation  of  the  mines  in 
the  zones  reached  by  the  .Manciuirian  and  An- 
tung-Mukden  Railroad  lines.  (6)  China  agrees 
to  open  four  trade  marts  in  the  Chientao  dis- 
trict, between  Korea  and  Manchuria;  the  Ko- 
reans living  therein  siiall  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Japan,  while  those  residing  outside 
the  marts  siiall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
China,  except  that  Japan  shall  have  the  right 
to  hold  court  in  cases  calling  for  the  infliction 
of  the  death  penalty.  (7)  Cliina  agrees  that 
Japan  move  the  station  of  the  South  Man- 
churian  Railroad  to  Mukden. 

Japan,  in  consideration  of  these  conces- 
sions, agrees: 

(i)  To  recognize  Ciiinese  sovereignty  in  the 
Chientao  district.  (2)  That  the  terminus  of  the 
Hsinniintun  Railroad  be  the  City  of  Mukden. 
(3)  To  indemnify  the  owners  of  the  Fushun  and 
Yentai  mines. 

WHiile  the  Japanese  declined  to  discuss  at 
all  the  question  of  the  delimitation  of  the 
railroad  zones  or  the  question  of  policing  the 
Antung-Mukden  line,  in  general  these  terms 
are  understood  to  prevent  the  Russian  monop- 
oly of  Manchurian  trade.  Whether  or  not 
the  monopoly  is  simply  to  be  transferred  to 
Japan,  remains  to  be  seen.  Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations  were  cordially  manifested  dur- 
ing the  past  month  by  the  arrival  of  Prince 
Kuniyoshi  Kuni,  a  cousin  of  the  Emperor,  to 
represent  his  country  at  the  Hudson-Fulton 
celebrations,  and  by  the  warm  reception  ac- 
corded by  President  Taft  to  the  members  of 
the  Japanese  Commercial  Mission  to  the 
United  States,  who  met  the  President  at  Min- 
neapolis during  the  middle  of  last  month. 

The  United    ^>'  the  passase  On  August  19  of 
States  of     the    third   reading   of  the    South 

So)jth  Africa.     \r  •  t-    j  •  l-h     •         < 

African  federation  bill  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  a  new  nation 
entered  the  world's  political  family.    By  free 
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THE    BASUTO    (SOUTH    AFRICAN)    CHIEFS    WHO 
TO    PETITION    KING    EDWARD 

and  concerted  action,  said  Premier  Asquith, 

communities  which  only  a  few  j-ears  ago  seemed 

to  be  fatally  and  irremediably  divided  by  his- 
tory-, sentiment,  and  even  interest  have  worked 
together  to  make  themselves  not  only  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  British  Empire  but  a  com- 
mmiity  which,  forgetting  all  the  bad  traditions 
of  the  past,  will  undertake  the  new  duties  it  is 
about  to  assume  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  pa- 
triotism for  the  common  good. 

The  legislatures  of  the  Transvaal,  Cape 
Colony,  Orange  River  Colony,  and  Natal 
'have  now  confirmed  the  constitution  as 
adopted  at  the  Bloemfontein  convention  last 
year,  and  these  colonies,  covering  an  aggre- 
gate of  more  than  66o,ooo  square  miles  and 
with  a  total  population  of  close  to  five  and 
one-half  millions,  of  which  one  million  is 
white,  will  hereafter  form  a  single  nation 
with  a  strongly  centralized  government. 


Its 

Organic 

Law. 


In  general,  the  provisions  of  the 
South  African  constitution  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  organic  law 
of  Canada,  except  jn  the  highly  Important 
particular  that.  In  addition  to  reserving  to  the 


RECENTLY    MADE    A    PILGRIMAGE    TO    LONDON 
FOR    THE    FRANCHISE    RIGHT. 

federal  government  all  powers  not  expressly 
delegated  to  the  provinces,  the  South  African 
fundamental  law  expressly  leaves  no  exclusive 
powers  whatsoever  to  the  provincial  authori- 
ties. English  and  Dutch  will  be  the  official 
languages  on  exactly  equal  legal  terms. 
There  are  to  be  two  capitals, — Cape  Town, 
the  seat  of  the  union  legislature,  and  Pre- 
toria, the  seat  of  the  union  executive.  The 
provision  causing  most  discussion  and  oppo- 
sition in  the  Parliament  at  London  Is  the 
one  which  limits  forever  the  representative 
function  to  "  persons  of  European  descent." 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution the  colored  races  In  South  Africa,  num- 
bering more  than  4,000,000,  were  without 
vote  In  all  the  provinces  of  the  new  union,  ex- 
cept Cape  Colony.  As  finally  passed  by  the 
Commons,  "  without  any  amendment  of  any 
sort  or  kind,"  the  constitution  of  the  new 
nation  virtually  disfranchises  the  colored 
man.  This  is  the  significant  fact  to  Ameri- 
cans, that,  in  the  latest  attempt  at  federative 
self-government  made  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  the  claim  of  non-white  citizens  to  the 
franchise  has  been  rejected. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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POLITICS   AND   GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

-August  21. —  President  Taft  orders  tlie  reduc- 
tion of  the  army  by  lo  per  cent.,  or  to  a  force 
iif  80,000  men.... The  Treasury  Department  in- 
!-lructs  collectors  of  customs  to  prepare  lists  of 
all  corporations  in  their  districts  liable  to  the 
tax  under  the  Payne  Tariff  law. 

August  22. — President  Taft  confers  with 
members  of  his  cabinet  on  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  Sherman  anti-Trust  act. 

.August  23. — District-.Attorney  Jerome,  of 
Xew  York,  announces  liis  intention  of  seeking 
re-election. 

August  24. — The  United  States  Circuit  Court 
at  Chicago  permanently  enjoins  the  Interstate 
Conmierce  Conunlssion  from  ti.xing  railroad 
rates,  e.vcept  in  specific  cases. 

August  25. — Maryland  .Republicans  advocate 
the  passage  of  the  federal  income-tax  amend- 
ment. 

August  29. — President  Ilaffen,  of  the  Borough 
of  The  Bronx,  Xew  York  City,  is  removed  from 
office  by  Governor  Hughes. 

August  30. — It  is  announced  that  President 
Taft  has  selected  Henry  Hoyt  as  counselor  of 
the  State  Department. 

August  31. — The  executive  committee  of  the 
Repul)lican  city  and  county  committees  of  Xew 
York  declares  for  fusion  against  Tammany.... 
President  Bird  S.  Coler,  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  files  charges  against  Mayor  McClel- 
lan,  of  Xew  York  City. 

September  4. — The  Income  Tax  League  of  the 
State  of  Xew  York  is  organized  at  Albany. 

September  6. — Justice  Gaynor,  of  the  Xew 
York  Supreme  Court,  states  that  he  will  accept 
an  independent  nomination  for  Mayor  of  Xew 
York  Cit}'. 

September  7. — Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of 
Cleveland,    is    renominated    in    the    Democratic 

primary       election Cincinnati       Republicans 

nominate  Dr.  Louis  Schaab  for  Mayor  at  the 
primaries. ..  .Regius  H.  Post  resigns  as  Gover- 
nor of  Porto  Rico. 

September  9. — A  conference  of  leading  Xew 
York  Democrats  at  Saratoga  Springs  is  ad- 
dressed by  Edward  Shepard,  Alton  B.  Par- 
ker, and  others. ..  .John  F.  Murray  is  elected 
president  of  Bronx  Borough,  X'ew  Y'ork  City, 
to  succeed  Louis  F.  Haffen,  removed. 

September  10. — President  Taft  appoints  cen- 
sus supervisors  for  some  of  the  large  cities. 

September  11. — President  Taft  appoints  Prof. 
Henry  C.  Emery,  of  Yale,  James  B.  Reynolds, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Alvin 
H.  Sanders,  of  Chicago,  meml)ers  of  the  tariff 
commission  authorized  by  the  Payne  law. 

September  12. — It  is  announced  that  George 
R.  Colton  will  be  appointed  Governor  of  Porto 
Rico  to  succeed  Regius  11.  Post. 


THE    I..'\TE    RO.SS    G.    MARVIN'. 

(The  Cornell  instructor  who  was  the  only  man 
lost  from  the  I'eary  polar  expedition.  Mr.  Marvin 
(\-as  drowned  on  .\pril  10,  forty-five  miles  north  of 
("ape  Columbia.) 

September  15. — President  Taft  upholds  Sec- 
retary Ballinger  and  orders  the  dismissal  of  L. 
R.  Glavis,  an  agent  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
who  made  charges  against  the  secretary. 

September  17. — In  a  speech  at  Winona,  Minn.. 
President  Taft  defends  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff. 

Charles  H.  Treat,  of  Xew  Y'ork,  resigns  the 

office  of  Treasurer  of  the  I'nited  States. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

-August  21.— Investigations  into  Montreal 
municipal  affairs  show  that  millions  have  been 
lo^t  in  public  contracts  and  that  appointments 
have  been  bought  and  sold  for  years. 

August     27.— The     Irish     Land     bill     passes 
through    the    committee    stage    in 
House      of      Commons      without 
changes. 

August    28.— A     demonstration     .., _     ... 

Christensen's  appointment  to   the  Danish   Min 
istry  takes  place  in  Copenhagen. 

.August  30.— Ricardo  Jiminez  is  elected  presi- 
dent of  Costa  Rica. 


the    British 
noteworthy 

against     M. 
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THE    HARRIMAN 
(In  this  house,  only 


HOME    AT    ARDEN,    N.    Y. 


recently  completed,  Mr.  Harriman  died  on  Septem 
bcr  9. — Soc  page  465.) 


August  .^r. — Prince  Xicholas.  third  son  of  the 
King  of  Greece,  asks  permission  to  resign  the 
post  of  inspector-genera!  of  artillery,  owing  to 
the  agitation  in  the  army.... The  Council  of 
Imperial  Defense  in  Russia  is  suppressed. 

September  i. — Fifteen  former  officials  in  Per- 
sia are  exiled  for  life. 

September  2. — A  protocol  is  drawn  up  fixing 
the  annual  pension  of  the  deposed  Shah*  of  Per- 
sia at  $180,000. 

September  5. — The  new  governor  of  New- 
foundland, Sir  Ralph  Williams,  arrives  at  St. 
John's. 

September  10. — Lord  Roseberj'.  in  a  speech 
at  Glasgow,  declares  himself  in  favor  of  tariff 
reform  in  preference  to  the  Liberal  budget. 

September  17. — El  Roghi,  leader  of  the  recent 
rebellion  against  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  is  exe- 
cuted at  Fez. . .  .The  British  House  of  Commons 
passes  the  Irish  Land  bill. 

September  18. — The  Costa  Rican  Congress  re- 
fuses the  loan  contract  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  Xew  York  for  refunding  its  external 
and  internal  debt. 

September  19. — Police  in  St.  Petersburg,  Rus- 
sia, bredk  up  a  meeting  of  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats. 

INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS, 

August  25. — The  Spanish  troops  in  Morocco 
begin  their  advance  against  the  Riff  tribesmen. 

August  27. — Ten  foreign  nations  officially  in- 
form the  United  States  that  they  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebrations  in 
September. 

August  31. — The  conclusion  of  the  Chino- 
Japanese  negotiations  regarding  Manchuria 
shows  that  China  has  granted  many  conces- 
sions in  return  for  few.... The  Spanish  troops 
in  Morocco  advance  into  the  open  country  be- 
fore Zeluan. . .  .The  Government  of  Panama 
pays  $14,000  to  the  United  States  as  repara- 
tion for  maltreatment  of  American  naval  offi- 
cers and  seamen. 

September    i. — Venezuela    pays    the    first    in- 


stallment of  $475,000  for  the 
release  of  all  rights  held  by 
the   Xew   York  &  Venezuela 

Company Great    Britain 

demands  reparation  of  China 
for  the  killing  in  Kan-Su 
Province  of  an  Indian  sur- 
veyor and  British  subject  at- 
tached to  an  expedition  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Clark, 
an  American. ..  .It  is  an- 
nounced at  Washington  that 
the  United  States  and  Cuban 
postal  authorities  will  co- 
operate to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  mails  in  connection  with 

Cuban   lottery   traffic The 

Japanese  Commercial  Com- 
mission arrives  at  Seattle. 

September  4. — The  Chi- 
no-Japanese  agreement  re- 
garding MancVuria  is  signed 
at  Peking ;  China  will  open 
four   towns    to   trade   in    the 

Chien-Tao  district 'and  will  permit  Koreans  to 

settle  in  the  region. 

September  11. — The*  arrival  at  Melilla  of  11,- 
000  soldiers  reinforces  General  Marina,  com- 
mander of  the  Spanish  troops  in  Morocco. 

September  i.^. — A  Latin-American  Bureau  is 
established  in  the  State  Department  at  Washing- 
ton with  Thomas  C.  Dawson,  now  Minister  to 
Chile,  as  its  chief. 


THE    SHIP    TH.\T    BROUGHT    DR.    COOK    BACK    TO 
CIVILIZATIOX. 

(The  Danish  steamer.  Bans  Egede.) 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  Fl^F.NTS. 
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Scptcnil)cr  15. — Peru  and  Holivia  ri-acli  an 
agreement  based  (in  llic  decision  t)f  President 
Alcorta,  of  Argentina. 

Sei)teniber  18. — Announcement  is  made  of  tlie 
appointment  of  Y.  Ucliida,  Japanese  Ambas- 
sador to  Austria,  to  succeed  Baron  Takahira  at 
Wasliington. . .  .1  lie  Ivmcry  claim,  a  long-stand- 
ing cause  of  friction  between  the  L'nited  States 
and  Nicaragua,  is  settled  at  Wasliington. 

September  19. — President  Taft  meets  the 
members  of  the  Japanese  commercial  mission 
to  the  l'nited  States. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Aueust  21. — The  greatest  (loods  in  forty  years 
are  reported  from  Victoria,  Australia. ..  .Walter 
Wellman's  balloon  having  burst,  he  abandons 
the  attempt  to  reach  the  Xorth  Pole  this  year. 
....The  Stockholm  Street  Railway  Comiiany 
scores  a  victory  over  the  strikers. ..  .The  Blue 
army  engaged  in  the  defense  of  Boston  breaks 
camp  and  the  soldiers  return  to  their  various 
homes  (see  page  460).... The  Chicago  Great 
Western  Railroad  is  .sold  at  St.  Paul  for  $12,- 
cxx),C)oo  to  a  syiulicate  formed  by  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan. 

August   22. — Fire   in   the   business   center    of 


Mi<.     HKRBERT    L.    BRIDGM.W. 

(Secretary  of  the  Peary  Arctic  Club.) 


iH]-:  i..\Ti:  clvue  fitch,  thi-;  pi,.\ywright. 

Monterey,  Mexico,  destroys  property  valued  at 
$1,500,000.  ..  .Fires  destroy  two  towns  in  Brit- 
isli  Columbia  and  threaten  a  third A  million- 
dollar  fire  occurs  at  Decatur,  111. 

August  23. — The  new  gallery  at  the  British 
Museum  for  the  exhibition  of  Greek  and  Roman 

casts  is  opened  to  the  public Glenn  II.  Cur- 

tiss,  the  American  aeronaut,  makes  a  record  for 
the  course  at  Reims  and  M.  Paulhan  makes  two 
flights  of   49'/,  and  56  kilometers,   respectively. 

The    Bayard-Clement   airship  built   for   the 

Russian  Government  is  wrecked  after  a  success- 
ful test. 

August  24. — M.  Bleriot  makes  a  new  record 
for  the  airship  course  at  Reims  and  M.  Paulhan 
ascends  to  a  height  of  500  feet. ..  .Several  de- 
tachments of  Turkish  troops  are  annihilated  by 
Mahdists  in  the  Yamen,  southwestern  Arabia. 
....In  a  collision  between  an  excursion  steamer 
and  the  North  German  Lloyd  liner  Schlesieii, 
in  Montevideo  harbor,  more  than  150  persons 
are  drowned. ..  .The  Russian  army  maneuvers 
begin.... The  benzoate  of  soda  (piestion  is  de- 
bated at  the  Denver  Pure  Food  Convention 

The  American  Bar  Association  meets  at  De- 
troit.. ..The  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  I-'oreign  Missions  learns  of  the  loss  of  the 
missionary    steamer    Hiram    Bingham    and    the 

death   of  her  master  in  the   Pacific   Ocean 

F.  H.  Harriman  returns  from  Jiurope  and  dis- 
cusses business  conditions   (see  page  465). 
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August  25. — The  British  Association  meets  at 
Winnipeg,  Man. ..  .Severe  earthquake  shocks 
are  felt  in  Italy M.  Paulham  breaks  all  aero- 
plane records  for  time  in  the  air  on  the  course 
at  Reims,  making  a  flight  of  nearly  three  hours. 

August  26. — ]\I.  Latham  makes  a  flight  of 
95.88  miles  at  Reims,  breaking  all  aeroplane  rec- 
ords for  distance. ..  .The  Association  of  State 
and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments,  in 
convention  at  Denver,  adopts  a  resolution  in- 
dorsing the  findings  of  the  so-called  Remsen 
board,  which  declared  benzoate  of  soda  to  be 
not  harmful  when  used  as  a  preservative. 

August  27. — Henry  Farman  wins  the  Grand 
Prix  de  la  Champagne  at  Reims,  breaking  the 
world's  aeroplane  record  for  duration  of  flight 
and  distance,  covering  1 11.78  miles  in  3  hours. 
4  minutes,  56  2-5  seconds. ..  .The  lives  of  128 
passengers  on  the  steamer  Ohio,  which  strikes 
a  rock  and  sinks  off  Steep  Point,  Alaska,  are 
saved  by  the  efforts  of  the  wireless  operator, 
who  is  drowned....  A  national  conservation 
congress,  representing  thirty-seven  States,  meets 
at  Seattle. 

August  28. — The  International  Medical  Con- 
gress  opens   at   Budapest Glenn    H.    Curtiss 

wins  the  contest  at  Reims  for  the  fastest  aero- 
plane flight  by  traveling  12.42  miles  in  15  min- 
utes 50  3-5  seconds. ..  .Floods  in  Monterey, 
INIexico,  cause  great  loss  of  life  and  heavy  dam- 
age to  property. 

August  30. — The  Cunard  liner  Mauretania  ar- 
rives at  Fishguard,  inaugurating  a  service  be- 
tween New  York  and  that  port  after  lowering 
her  eastbound  record  by  2  hours  and  15  min- 
utes.... The      International      Trade      Congress 

opens  at  Paris A  sharp  earth  shock  occurs 

in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone A  serious  typhoid 

epidemic  breaks  out  in  Coburg,  Ont....pr. 
T.  G.  Bonney  is  elected  president  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

August  31. — A  severe  earthquake  shock  is  felt 

in    Rome The    first    of     Germany's    Drcad- 

nctights  leaves  the  Weser  dockyards. ..  .Rail- 
road communication  is  re-established  with  Mon- 
terey, Mexico. 

September  i. — Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  an- 
nounces  that    he    reached    the    North    Pole   on 

April  21,  1908  (see  page  433) The  west  wing 

of  the  Parliament  Buildings  in  Toronto  is  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

September  2. — The  Cunarder  Lusitania  covers 
the  westward  ocean  course  between  Daunt's 
Rock  and  Sandy  Hook  in  4  days,  1 1  hours,  and 
42  minutes. ...  Six  hundred  natives  perish  in 
floods  in  Java. 

September  3. — Floods  in  the  state  of  Tamau- 
lipas,  Mexico,  cause  great  damage  to  property. 
....The  Swedish  labor  federation  decides  to 
call  off  the  general  strike  following  interven- 
tion by  the  government. 

September  4. — Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook,  who 
claims  to  have  discovered  the  North  Pole,  lands 
at  Copenhagen. ..  .More  than  600  Chinese  stu- 
dents assemble  at  Peking  to  take  competitive 
examinations  for  college  courses  in  the  United 
States. 

September  5. — Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  is  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  King 
of   Denmark. 


September  6. — Commander  Peary  sends  a 
dispatch  from  Indian  Harbor,  Labrador,  stat- 
ing that  he  reached  the  North  Pole  on  April 
6,  1909  (see  page  427)  . . .  .The  strike  at  McKees 
Rocks,  near  Pittsburg,  is  virtually  ended  by 
the  announcement  of  the  manager  of  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  that  most  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  men  will  be  granted. 

September  7. — A  tidal  wave  overwhelms  Soto 
La  Alarina,  Mexico. ..  .The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment invites  bids  on  a  loan  of  $30,800,000  4  per 
cent,  bonds.... The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 
at  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  compromises  the  de- 
mand of  the  men  for  an  advance  in  wages. 

September  8. — Orville  Wright  makes  two  suc- 
cessful aeroplane  flights  in  the  presence  of 
200,000  persons  in  Berlin,  Germany. ..  .Captain 
F.  S.  Cody,  the  American  aviator  serving  with 
the  British  army,  flies  more  than  forty  miles 
in  sixty-three  minutes  in  his  own  aeroplane  at 
Aldershot,  England. ..  .The  Rio  Grande  over- 
flows its  banks  at  Matamoras,  Mexico,  and  half 
of  the  town  is  flooded. 

September  9. — The  Mauretania  lowers  the 
westbound  record  by  seven  minutes. 

September  11. — Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  at  Brescia, 
Ital}',  covers  fifty  kilometers  (about  thirty-one 
miles)  in  40  minutes  11  seconds. ..  .The  Grand 
Jury  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  indicts  seventeen 
city  and  county  officials  and  contractors  for 
bribery  and  the  acceptance  of  bribes. 

September  12. — The  annual  maneuvers  of  the 
German  army  engage  in  tactful  action  120,000 
men. . .  .Halley's  comet  is  seen  by  Professor 
Wolff  at  Heidelberg.... The  First  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  celebrates 
the  250th  anniversary  of  its  founding. 

September  13. — The  State  of  Illinois  formal- 
ly seizes  "  made  land  "  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan. ..  .Ex-Judge  Lovett  is  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Harriman  as  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

September  14. — Mt.  Vesuvius  is  again  active. 
....A  tidal  wave  sweeps  the  coast  of  Lower 
California.  ...  President  Taft,  addressing  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  declares  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Aldrich  plan  of  currency  reforms. 
....The  American  Bankers'  Association  meets 
at  Chicago. 

September  15. — President  Diaz  of  Mexico 
celebrates  his  seventy-ninth  birthday. ..  .Presi- 
dent Taft  begins  his  journey  of  13,000  miles 
through  the  West  and  South. ..  .Three  thousand 
employees  renew  the  car  workers'  strike  at 
McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

September  16. — President  Taft,  in  a  speech  at 

Chicago,     denounces    the    law's    delays The 

American  Bankers'  Association  unanimously 
opposes  postal  savings  banks  and  government- 
guaranteed  deposits. 

September  17. — Orville  ^^'rie'ht  makes  a  new 
height  record  for  aeroplane  flights  at  Berlin. 

September  18. — The  strike  of  street  car  men 
cripples  the  surface  railway  in  Omaha  and 
Council  Bluffs. 

September  20. — The  Mauretania  reduces  her 
eastbound  record  by  forty-five  minutes. ..  .The 
first  Catholic  plenary  council  ever  held  in  Can- 
ada begins  its  sessions  at  Quebec. ..  .President 
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THE    NEW    CUNARD    ROUTE,    VIA    FISHGUARD    TO    LONDON    (SEE    PAGE    406). 


Tafi  speaks  at 
posed   changes 
anti-trust    laws 
of  Mexico  cuts 
poriant   [xnnts 
of    Vicksburg 
members  of  th 
the  Xetherland 
tion  arrive  in 


])es  Moines,   la.,  outlining  pro- 

in  the  interstate   commerce   and 

...A   hurricane    from   the   Gulf 

off  Xew  Orleans  and  many  im- 

in   the   Mississippi    Valley   south 

from   all   communication. ..  .Tiie 

e   IJutch  committee   representing 

s  at  the  Hudson-Fulton  celcbra- 

Xew  York. 


OBITUARY. 

Aiigust  21.— Major  Henry  B.  Richardson,  of 
Louisiana,  member  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  68.... Miss  Maria  Parloa,  writer 
on  cookery  and  household  topics,  66. 

August  22. — Rev.  Father  Thomas  J.  Ducey,  of 
New  York  City,  67. 

August  26. — Col.  Jeremiah  H.  Gilman,  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War,  78. 

August  27.— George  Manville  Fenn,  the  Eng- 
lish   novelist,    78 Prof.    Emile    Hansen,    the 

Danish  botanist,  67. 

August  31. — Charles  Frederick  Wingate,  en- 
gineer and  writer,  62. 

September  3. — Captain  Samuel  Conrad  Lemly. 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  a  member  of  the  Grecly  Polar 
expedition,  56. 

September  4.— (William)  Clyde  Fitch,  the 
American  playwright,  44. 

September  7. — Henry  B.  Blackwell,  a  promi- 
nent advocate  of  woman  suffrage,  84.... Dr. 
Henry  C.   Chapman,  professor  emeritus  at  the 

Jefferson  Medical   College,  Philadelphia,  64 

Gen.  James  Shackelford,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexi- 
can War,  82. 

September  8.  Lieut. -Gen.  Henry  C.  Corbin, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  67 Gen.  Frank  C.  Arm- 
strong, of  Washington.  D.  C,  74. 

September  9.— Edward  H.  Harriman,  62  (see 

page  465) Gen.  Edw-ard  M.  McCook,  former 

Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Hawaii,  74. 


September  10. — Samuel  G.  Thompson,  of 
Piiiladelphia,  formerly  an  associate  justice  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  72. . .  .Celora 
E.  Martin,  former  associate  judge  of  the  Xew 
York  Court  of  Appeals,  75. 

September  it. — Col.  Michael  J.  O'Brien,  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Express  Company,  73.... 
Jean   Paul  Selinger,  the   portrait  painter,   59. 

September  12. — William  Lloyd  Garrison,  mer- 
chant and  reformer,  71....  Pierre  Ernest  Pin- 
ard,  who  was  a  Minister  under   Xapoleon   HI., 

87 Thurlington  W.  Harvey,  one  of  Chicago's 

pioneer  lumber  men,  74. 

September  13. — John  W.  Castles,  president  of 
the  Union  Trust  Company  of  Xew  York,  51.... 
Capt.  Thomas  Phelan,  Irish-American  patriot 
and   soldier  of   fortune,   76. 

September  14. — Charles  Follen  McKim,  the 
well-known  Xew  York  arcliitect,  62.... Mayo 
W .  Hazeltine,  book  reviewer  and  special  w-riter 

for  the  Xew  York  Sun,  68 James  D.  Smillie, 

the  artist,  76. 

September  15. — Sally  Liebling,  the  distin- 
guished German  pianist,  50. 

September  16.— Rev.  Job  S.  Mills,  D.D.,  bishop 
of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  61. 

September  17. — Sir  Thomas  Bent,  Premier  of 

Victoria Rt.    Rev.    William   George    McClos- 

key,  bishop  of  the  Roman  Ca]Jiolic  diocese  of 
Kentucky  and  the  oldest  Roman  Catholic  bishop 

in     the     United     States,    85 Prof.     William 

Thayer  Smith,  dean  of  the  Dartmouth  Medical 
School,   70. 

September  20. — Edward  P.  Hatch,  of  the  Xew 
York  house  of  Lord  &  Taylor.  77.... Bishop 
Seth  Ward,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  51....  Dr.  Benjamin  Francis  Cabell, 
president  of  Potter  College,  59. 

September  21. — Governor  John  A.  Johnson, 
of  ^Iinnesota,  48. 


SOME  OF  THE   RECENT  CARTOONS. 


HELLO!  HELLO!  HELLO! 

From  Ohio  State  Journal    (Columbus). 
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A    SWING   AROUND   THE   CIRCLE. 

(Apropos   of  President   Taft's   extended    trip    across 

tlie  country.) 

From  the  Herald  (WasLington). 


WILL    MR.    TAFT    SATISFY   THEM? 

From  the  &iin  (Baltimore). 


THE  CARTOONS   ON   THIS    PAGE   ARE  ALL  APROPOS    OF     PRESIDENT  TAFT's    I3,000-MILE  TRIP,  THROUGH   A 
MAJORITY    OF    THE    STATES    OF   THE    UNION,     WHICH    HE    BEGAN    AT  BEVERLY,    MASS., 

ON    THE    I5TH    OF    SEPTEMBER. 
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A   SAKE   PLACE  FOR  THE   I'Euri-E  S    SAVINGS. 
From  the  Amvrican    (Now  York). 

The  opposition  of  tlie  bankers  to  llic  kind  of 
postal  savings  banks  favored  by  President  Taft 
iind    successive   postmaster-generals    will   hardly 


HE    NEEDS    A    NEW    COAT. 

V.NCi.i:  Sa.m  :  '•  Can  tlii;;  be  made  to  fit  me?" 
■   From  the  Iltrald    (Boston). 

avail  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  so  desirable  a 
measure.  Public  opinion  is  not  so  clear  upon 
the  subject  of  a  central  bank  as  a  remedv  for 
our  defective  currency  system.  The  Democratic 
reformers  at  Saratoga,  who  tried  to  invent  a 
way  to  lift  their  partj'  out  of  the  mire  of  cor- 
rupt politics,  deserve  praise  and  encouragement 
from  all  patriotic  men.  Certainly  the  Payne- 
.Aldrich  tariff  has  not  failed  to  respond  to  the 
lusty  cries  of  that  wholesome  and  well-fed  in- 
fant, the  American  industrial  svstem. 


NQW,   THEN,   ALL  TOGETHER ! 

(.Apropos  of  the  meeting  of  noted  Democrats  at 
Saratoi;:!,  X.  Y.,  for  the  puri)ose  of  ri-habilitatini; 
their  party,  i 

Fiom  Jldiiter'is  Wvikly  (New  Yorlii. 


NO    INKANTILE    I'ARALVSIS    HERE. 
From  the  Pioneer  Prrsn  (St.  raul). 
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WELL,    WHOEVER  PUT   HER  THERE,    SHE  S   THE   STARS 
AND   STRIPES. 

From  the  Leader   (Cleveland). 


NAILED ! 
From  the  Herald    (Boston). 


THE   FOUNDLING. 
From  the  Mail   (New  York). 


LET   ME  SEE — WHAT  ELSE  IS  THERE  TO  DO? 

From  the  American    (New  York). 


A   GROUP   OF    CARTOONS    ON   THE   DISCOVERY    OF  THE   NORTH   POLE. 


There  have  been  an  immense  number  of  excellent  cartoons  on  this  great  polar  subject 
of  the  past  month,  but  we  liave  space  for  only  a  few.  These,  however,  illustrate  some  widely 
expressed  sentiments  with  regard  to  this  interesting  achievement. 


i'hotusrjpU  by  Brown  Bros..   N.    V. 

BROOKLYN    BRIDGE    ILLUMINATED    FOR    THE    CELEBRATION. 


CELEBRATING     THE    HUDSON- 
FULTON    ANNIVERSARIES. 


"TOURING  the  last  week  of  September  and 
the  first  of  October  New  York  City 
and  the  Hudson  River  counties  will  celebrate 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  that  noble  river  by  Henry  Hudson 
and  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Robert 
Fulton's  successful  inauguration  of  steam 
navigation  on  what  was  then  and  for  many 
years  remained  the  great  highway  of  com- 
merce from  New  York  to  the  north  and  west. 
It  is  fitting  that  this  celebration, — the  most 
elaborate  since  the  Columbian  celebrations  of 
1892, — should  be  largely  naval  in  character, 
since  it  commemorates  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  the  annals  of  navigation, — 
the  discovery  of  a  great  river  by  an  English 
navigator  in  the  service  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  successful  application  of  a  new  motive 
power  in  the  propulsion  of  vessels.  In  order 
that  we  of  this  generation,  who  cross  the  At- 
lantic in  four-day  trips  by  the  aid  of  this  same 
motive  power,  may  know  what  manner  of 
craft  served  the  needs  of  Hudson  and  Ful- 
ton, respectively,  reproductions  have  been 
made  of  the  Half  Moon,  the  little  ship  which 


Copyrifht.  1909,  by  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  Com. 
THK    '■  HAI-F    MOON." 


(The  restoration  of  Hudson's  famous  ship,  brought 
over    from    Holland    to    XaV.v    part    in    the    Hudson- 
Hudson  sailed  past  Manhattan  Island  and  up    Fulton  celebration.) 
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Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson,  N.  Y. 

FULTON'S    "CLERMONT"    AS    REPRODUCED    ON    THE    WATERS    OF    NEW    YORK    HARBOR. 
I'l'liis  photograph  was  taken  on  a  tiial  trip  in  September.) 


the  broad,  deep  waterway  that  was  taken  at 
first  for  the  long-sought  "  Northwest  Pas- 
sage,"— and  the  Clermont,  Fulton's  pioneer 
steamboat  of  1807,  which  attained  a  speed 
of  almost  six  miles  an  hour  with  favoring 
wind  and  current.  These  two  mimic  boats 
will  focus  the  interest  of  the  whole  celebra- 
tion. 

In  dramatic  contrast  with  the  tiny  propor- 
tions of  these  reminders  of  other  centuries 
are  the  great  warships  assembled  in  New 
^  ork  Harbor  by  our  own  and  foreign  govern- 
ments to  honor  the  achievements  of  .the  men 
who  made  the  very  names  of  the  Half  Moon 
and  the  Clermont  familiar  to  the  ages. 
Never  before  were  so  many  nations  repre- 
sented in  such  an  assemblage  of  war  vessels, 
— a  naval  display  that  England  alone  has  sur- 
passed. The  British  representation,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Ad- 
miral of  the  Fleet,  comprises  the  Drake,  the 


Argyll,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  In- 
vincible. Germany  sends  the  Dresden,  the 
Bremen,  the  Hcrtha,  and  the  J^ictoria  Luise, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  von  Koester. 
The  French  squadron,  commanded  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Le  Pord,  consists  of  three  warships, 
Justice,  I'erite,  and  Liberte.  Austria  also 
will  be  represented  by  three  cruisers.  Italy 
sends  the  Etruria  and  the  Etna,  the  Nether- 
lands the  Utrecht,  Argentina  the  Presidente 
Sarmiento,  Mexico  the  Bravo,  and  Cuba  the 
revenue  cutter  Hatney. 

The  land  parades  will  vie  with  those  on 
the  water  in  spectacular  effects.  The  school 
children  who  will  take  part  in  these  will  be 
numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  The 
line  of  march  will  be  decorated  most  lavishly, 
and  at  night  the  illumination  will  exceed  in 
brilliancy  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before 
attempted  in  any  American  city.  Thousands 
of  electric  lamps  will  be  employed  on  public 
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OFFICIAL    MEDAL   OF    THE    HUDSON-FULTON    CELEBRATION. 


and  private  buildiniis.      Bridges,  arches,  and 
all   other   available   structures  will   be   bril- 
liantly lighted.     Along  the  water  front  par- 
ticularlv  the  display  will  be  strikingly  beau-' 
tiful. 

During  the  week  of  October  4  the  towns 
along  the  upper  Hudson,  as  far  north  as 
Troy,  will  have  their  own  celebrations,  all 
the  vessels  of  lighter  draft  passing  up  the 
river  at  least  as  far  as  Xewburgh.  On  the 
closing  night  of  the  celebration  beacon  fires 
will  be  kindled  on  the  heights  from  Troy  to 
the  Palisades,  and  thus  the  mode  of  signal- 
ing in  use  during  the  Revolution  will  be 
revived. 

During  the  celebration  aeroplane  flights 
will  be  n^adc  by  Wilbur  Wright  and  Glenn 
H.  Curtiss  from  Governors  Island  in  New 
^'ork  Harbor.  It  is  expected  that  an  attempt 
vvill  be  made  to  fly  from  New  York  to  Al- 
bany.— a  feat  no  more  wonderful  in  our  day, 
perhaps,  than  the  Clermont's  voyage  seemed 
to  the  New  Yorkers  of  1807. 

This  anniversary  occasion  will  have  at  least 
one  permanent  memorial  In  the  form  of  a 
monument  to  Henry  Hudson  at  Spuvten 
Duyvil,  in  the  northern  part  of  New  \'ork 
City.  The  design  is  by  Karl  Bitter,  with  a 
tablet  by  Shrady,  and  the  cost  will  "be  about 
$100,000,  to  be  defrayed  b}'^ popular  sub-  the  proposf.d  memorial  to  hkxrv  hlpsox  ix 
scription.  xf.w  vork  city. 


Copyright  by  A.  Fiala. 


WHEN  THE  POLAR  PACK  MEETS  THE  LAND. 


THE  NORTH    POLE  AT   LAST. 

BY  CYRUS  C.  ADAMS. 
(Editor,   American   Geographical   Society.) 


npHE  nations  have  never  been  so  much 
impressed  by  any  other  geographical 
event  as  by  the  announcement  that  the  North 
Pole  has  been  attained.  It  has  been  a  world- 
wide topic  for  the  past  month.  The  north- 
ern apex  of  the  globe  has  been  photographed 
and  the  men  acclaimed  as  having  unfurled 
their  flags  over  it  are  the  heroes  of  the  day. 
It  is  a  great  event  and  the  story  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  Pole  will  live  in  history;  and 
yet  not  a  vital  human  interest  will  be  af- 
fected by  it. 

Times  have  changed.  Scarcely  a  pulse  in 
Europe  beat  faster  when  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere was  brought  to  light  four  centuries 
ago.  News  traveled  at  snail's  pace  then. 
Generations  passed  away  while  the  New 
World,  piecemeal,  was  coming  into  view.  A 
century  elapsed  before  the  great  fact  dawned 
upon  the  minds  of  men  that  a  vast  redis- 
tribution of  human  enterprise  was  to  be  the 
potent  sequence  of  a  geographical  discovery. 

The  race  to-day  wants  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  earth  to  stand  out  in  the  light, 
both  for  the  good  we  may  gain  from  them 
and  for  the  completion  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  little  planet  we  inhabit.  Nothing  less 
will  satisfy  human  need  and  curiosity.  The 
attainment  of  the  Pole  signifies  that  we  can 
and  will  produce  a  map.  some  day,  which 
will  picture  the  whole  world  just  as  it  is. 

We  read  of  this  final  triumph  as  the  cul- 
mination of  three  centuries  of  striving  to 
reach  the  North  Pole.  But  the  Pole  was 
never  sought,  for  itself,  until  the  nineteenth 


century.  Robert  Thorne,  Henry  Hudson, 
and  other  old  mariners  searched  the  ice  edge 
for  openings  to  the  north,  not  that  they  had 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  Pole  but  be- 
cause they  imagined  they  might  find  a  pas- 
sage to  China  across  it.  The  early  whalers 
were  concerned  about  the  Pole  only  if  they 
might  find  new  whaling  grounds  there. 
Some  of  them  made  good  northings  and 
two  or  three  even  declared  that  they  had 
been  to  the  Pole,  but  their  stories  will  not 
dim  the  luster  of  the  present  achievement. 
The  quest  of  the  Pole  as  a  distinct  object  of 
geographical  discovery  has  been  known  only 
for  ninety-two  years,  and  it  began  when  the 
British  Admiralty  commanded  Captain 
Buchan,  with  two  vessels,  to  reach  the  Pa- 
cific by  crossing  the  North  Pole.  The  Brit- 
ish flag  ever  since  has  been  floated  by  most 
of  the  leaders  who  have  struggled  and  agon- 
ized and  died  in  their  almost  superhuman 
efforts  to  reach  the  co\eted  goal.  There  was 
more  significance  in  Peary's  dispatch  that  he 
had  nailed  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  Pole 
than  appeared  on  the  surface. 

Two  men  are  now  before  us,  each  claim- 
ing the  great  honor  of  having  waved  our  flag 
at  the  North  Pole.  Commander  R.  E.  Peary. 
L.  S.  N.,  has  for  many  years  been  known 
to  all  men  as  oqc  of  the  best  equipped,  most 
efficient  and  indomitable  among  the  Arctic 
explorers  of  the  centuries.  Dr.  F.  A.  Cook 
has  served  with  credit  both  In  north  and 
south  polar  exploration,  but  always  in  sub- 
ordinate capacities,   so  that  he  has  not   fig- 
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THE    NORTH    POLAR    REGIONS,    SHOWING    THE    ROUTES    TAKEN    BY    PEARY    AND    COOK. 

RESPECTIVELY. 


ured  conspicuously  in  the  work,  and  his  part 
in  it  has  been  little  impressed  upon  the  pub- 
lic. Because  Peary  has  long  been  classed 
among  the  foremost  polar  discoverers  and 
also  because  he  has  been  able  thus  far  to 
give  fuller  details  of  his  culminating  effort 
than  Dr.  Cook  has  presented  of  his  own 
journey  attention  may  first  be  given  to 
Peary's  report  on  the  crowning  success  of  his 
career. 

We  may  hail  the  little  steamer  Roosevelt 
for  its  contribution  to  the  result.  As  long 
as  Peary  was  compelled  to  depend  upon  even 
the  best  of  the  Canadian  sealers  he  could  not 
rely  on  them  to  carry  him  through  the  diffi- 
cult passage  of  the  Smith  Sound  qhannels 
and  land  his  expeditions  on  the  shore  of  the 


Arctic  Sea.  As  long  as  he  planned  his  at- 
tempts on  the  Pole  from  more  southern 
bases  he  could  not  reach  the  frozen  ocean 
in  time  to  avail  himself  of  all  of  the  best 
sledging  season.  But  the  Roosevelt  has  not 
failed  him.  She  has  landed  him  twice  on 
the  Grant  Land  coast.  The  first  time  he 
surpassed  the  highest  previous  record  and 
the  second  time  he  reached  the  Pole. 

Only  three  vessels,  the  From,  Gauss,  and 
Roosevelt,  have  been  specially  designed  and 
strengthened  for  the  purposes  of  polar  ex- 
ploration. They  have  fully  justified  the 
hopes  of  their  builders.  No  costly  expedi- 
tion sent  out  for  arduous  service  is  likely, 
hereafter,  to  sail  in  vessels  less  efficient.  The 
name  of  the  Pram  means  "  forward,"  and 
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it  is  rather  amusing  that  when  Nansen  took 
her  to  the  Asian  Arctic  she  was  frozen  in 
the  ice  with  her  stern  to  the  north,  and 
maintained  this  attitude  toward  the  North 
Pole  throughout  her  years  of  drift.  She  is 
expected  before  long  to  carry  Amundsen  into 
the  American  Arctic  for  his  proposed  drift 
of  four  or  five  years  across  the  polar  basin. 
The  Gauss  is  now  in  the  Canadian  Arctic 
service  after  her  splendid  record  in  the  Ant- 
arctic, and  ver}'  likely  we  shall  hear  yet  of 
the  Roosevelt  on  the  fringe  of  the  Antarctic 
continent,  for  a  movement  is  already  on  foot 
for  the  resumption  of  American  exploration 
in  the  region  where  Wilkes,  of  our  navy,  dot- 
ted the  maps  with  projecting  bits  of  that 
great  South  Land. 

peary's  admirable  organization. 

But  his  vessel  was  only  one  of  the  prac- 
tically perfect  items  in  Peary's  last  expedi- 
tion. The  stor}"  of  his  equipment  and  meth- 
ods on  this  journey  will  be  studied  as  illus- 
trating the  present  advanced  stage  of  the 
technique  of  outfitting  a  polar  party  and  of 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  dogs,  sledges, 
cold,  ice,  and  other  conditions  of  travel. 
Nothing  like  so  good  an  organization  as  this 
one  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  ar- 
duous polar  work  was  ever  seen  before.  It 
was  the  finest'outcome  of  the  explorer's  abil- 
ity and  unequaled  experience.  There  was  only 
one  hitch  that  promised  trouble,  and  this 
was  the  accident  which  delayed  the  arrival 
of  his  oil  supply.  The  scientific,  hunting, 
sledging,  culinary,  and  all  other  departments 
of  the  work  fulfilled  their  purposes  and  oper- 
ated like  parts  of  one  machine,  each  having 
its  function  and  supplying  its  share  in  the 
complete  result.  There  was  no  serious  ac- 
cident, excepting  the  deplorable  death,  by 
drowning,  of  Professor  Marvin. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  recall  any  other 
large  polar  expedition  in  which  all  contin- 
gencies were  so  fully  provided  for  and  fric- 
tion of  every  kind  so  nearly  eliminated.  In 
no  respect  did  the  explorer  fail  to  do  what 
he  had  planned  for  the  advancement  of  the 
work.  A  large  part  of  his  supplies  for  the 
northern  sea  trip  were  at  Cape  Columbia, 
far  west  of  the  ship,  as  he  had  sledged  them 
to  this  starting  point  for  the  north  during 
the  moonlight  of  the  winter  night.  His 
Eskimos  built  igloos,  or  snow  and  ice  huts, 
at  the  halts  on  the  Northern  march,  the 
most  comfortable  shelters  that  could  be  de- 
vised. His  dogs  and  sledges  were  in  perfect 
trim  and  his  men  trained  to  endure  the  se- 


verest drafts  upon  their  strength ;  and,  not 
least,  there  was  harmony  among  all  and  am- 
bition to  do  the  utmost.  Thus  everything 
helped  to  win  the  fight,  and  the  Roosevelt 
turned  her  nose  homeward  with  more  souls 
aboard  than  when  she  went  North,  for  two 
or  three  Eskimo  babies  had  been  added  to  the 
personnel. 

WHAT    WAS    SHOWN    BY    HIS    SOUNDINGS. 

Many  geographers  have  decried  expedi- 
tions for  the  mere  purpose  of  reaching  the 
North  Pole.  Somehow,  the  quest  for  the 
Pole  has  always  kindled  the  popular  imagina- 
tion and  was  sure  to  bring  fame  to  the  man 
who  should  get  there ;  but,  of  course,  there 
is  little  intrinsic  merit  in  the  mere  attain- 
ment of  the  Pole,  though  the  area  it  occupies 
is  certainly  as  well  worth  visiting  as  other 
unknown  polar  regions.  That  explorer's 
fortune  would  be  ideal  v.ho  should  not  only 
reach  the  Pole  but  also  do  good  scientific 
work  on  the  way.  It  has  been  Peary's  great 
privilege  to  do  this,  and  one  series  of  obser- 
vations he  made  is  worth  all  that  the  ex- 
pedition cost.  This  work  was  the  soundings 
secured  at  intervals  from  Cape  Columbia, 
where  he  started  north,  to  the  North  Pole. 
These  records  from  the  ocean  floor  are  of 
the  utmost  significance. 

He  gives  the  results  of  only  three  sound- 
ings in  his  preliminary  report,  but  in  a  later 
dispatch  he  says  these  investigations  were  re- 
peated at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the 
journey.  Geographers  will  infer  from  them 
the  probability  that  no  land  will  be  found  in 
vast  areas  of  the  sea  still  unexplored.  All 
Arctic  lands,  as  far  as  known,  rise  from 
comparatively  shallow  waters.  The  idea  was 
held  until  recently  that  the  entire  Arctic 
Ocean  occupied  a  shallow  basin.  Then  Nan- 
sen  discovered,  to  the  north  of  Asia,  depths 
of  12,000  feet  and  over;  and  later  researches 
have  strengthened  the  opinion  of  physical 
geographers  that  though  possibly  some  vol- 
canic islands  may  be  found  there  is  little 
probability  that  land  of  important  extent  re- 
mains to  be  revealed  in  the  European  and 
Asian  Polar  Sea  between  the  latitudes  of 
Spitzbergen  and  Franz  Josef  Land  and  the 
North  Pole. 

ABSENCE   OF   LAND. 

But  what  was  the  prospect  of  still  unknown 
land  in  the  American  Arctic  Sea?  Geogra- 
phers have  said,  within  two  years,  that  we 
knew  practically  nothing  of  the  slope  of  the 
sea  floor  there,  and   that  the  possibility  re- 
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mained  of  discovering  important  land  masses 
to  the  north  of  the  western  world.  Peary's 
investigations  have  now  greatly  diminished 
the  probability  of  such  discoveries. 

The  first  of  the  three  soundings  upon 
which  he  has  definitely  reported  was  about 
fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Cape  Columbia, 
where  he  found  bottom  at  660  feet,  showing 
that  the  continental  shelf  along  that  part  of 
the  coast  is  comparatively  wide.  His  second 
sounding  was  at  a  point  not  jet  exactly  indi- 
cated, but  a  little  south  of  the  eighty-fifth 
parallel.  Here  he  found  a  depth  of  1950 
feet.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  clearly 
passed  beyond  the  continental  shelf  and  was 
standing  above  ocean  depths.  His  final 
sounding,  within  five  miles  of  the  Pole,  was 
9000  feet,  without  reaching  bottom.  He 
has  proved  that  the  North  Pole .  is  amid 
waters  filling  a  deep  basin  like  those  discov- 
ered in  the  Arctic  Ocean  north  of  Asia. 

Peary's  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the 
sea  floor  north  of  Grant  Land  reaches  ocean 
depths  not  ver\'  far  from  the  land ;  and  this 
discovery,  together  with  the  results  of  his 
extensive  sledge  journeys  to  the  north  both  of 


Grant  Land  and  Greenland,  afiords  strong 
reasons  for  discrediting  the  existence  of  land 
in  this  large  section  of  the  American  Arctic 
extending  from  Grant  Land  and  (Greenland 
to  the  Pole.  The  probability  seems  to  be 
that,  though  some  small  islands  may  yet  be 
discovered  on  the  continental  shelf,  there  is 
no  land  further  north.  The  light  Peary 
has  thrown  upon  the  extent  of  the  continent- 
al shelf,  beyond  which  no  Arctic  land  is 
know  n  to  rise,  is  of  great  importance.  Nan- 
sen  wrote,  two  years  ago,  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  extent  of  the  continental  shelf* 
is  now  the  most  important  question  of  North 
Pole  geography.  Peary  made,  last  spring, 
a  valuable  contribution  to  its  elucidation. 

XO    EVIDENCE  OF   LIFE. 

The  North  Pole  appears,  from  Peary's 
account,  to  be  about  as  cheerless  and  monot- 
onous as  most  of  the  Arctic  Sea  area.  It  is 
very  interesting,  however,  to  learn  just  what 

•  Physical  geojranhprs  define  tlio  continental  shelf 
as  the  submarine  platform  which  fronts  most  conti- 
nental coasts  and  somctinies  extends  far  away  from 
them.  It  is  a  comparatively  level  plain  and  (500  to 
1,000  feet  or  even  more  below  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
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its    aspects    are,    and    the    explorer's    photo-  first-rate  performances.     Four  to  five  miles 

graphs,  if  he  fortunately  secured  good  ones,  a   day   has  been   regarded   as   fair   work   for 

will  reinforce  his  vivid  description.     There  sledging   on    the    open    polar    sea.      Captain 

is  distinct  grandeur  in   the  tumultuous  and  Cagni,  on  his  "   highest  north  "  trip,  made 

ch§btic    upheaval    of    this    ice,    where    it    is  about  seven  miles  a  day. 
thrown    into   hisfh    ridiies   and    strewn    with  , 

uuuui      iiiiu    111^11     wLij^^,.     "  DR_    COOKS    WESTLRLY    ROUTE. 

colossal    blocks    that    make    sledgmg    almost 

impossible  in  many  regions  near  the  coasts  of  We  may  now  turn  to  Dr.  Cook's  prelim- 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  But  the  experience  of  all  inary  report.  He  went  north  on  a  vessel 
travelers  who  have  attained  the  higher  north-  to  which  he  would  not  have  dared  to  in- 
ings  is  that  the  ice,  far  away  from  the  land,  trust  his  supplies  for  a  journey  through  the 
is  comparatively  smooth.  The  periphery  of  ice-choked  channels  leading  to  the  far  north- 
the  ice  covering  of  the  sea  naturally  sustains  ern  point,  which  was  the  base  of  Peary's  op- 
the  greatest  breakage  because  it  meets  the  erations.  Cook  was,  therefore,  compelled 
obstruction  of  the  shallowing  depths  and  of  to  spend  the  winter  of  1907-08  far  south  at 
the  coasts  upon  which  it  is  forced  by  the  tre-  Annotok,  Greenland,  which  was  a  great  dis- 
uiendous  pressure  behind  it.  It  is  not  sur-  advantage,  as  otherwise  he  might  have  been 
prising  that  Peary  speaks  of  the  ice  at  the  well  advanced  on  the  sea  ice  above  the  lati- 
Pole  as  "  chalky  white  with  no  relief."  tude  of  the  Grant  Land  coast  at  the  time 
.  He  has  said  nothing,  as  yet,  of  the  life  he  set  out  on  the  ocean  some  hundreds  of 
conditions  as  he  approached  the  Pole,  and  miles  further  south.  He  left  the  land  some 
it  is  probable  that  he  found  no  evidence  of  fifteen  days  later  in  the  sledging  season  than 
any  kind  of  animal  or  other  existence.  Nan-  Peary  started  on  the  sea  ice  for  the  north, 
sen  says  that  in  the  higher  latitudes  he  found  His  compensations  for  the  unfavorable  south- 
no  evidence  of  life  in  the  air,  on  the  ice,  or  ern  base  he  occupied  were  that  he  had  plenty 
in  the  sea;  and  Cook  reports  that  about  the  of  time  to  enlist  at  Annotok  all  the  Eskimos 
eighty-fifth  parallel  and  beyond  he  saw  no  he  needed  for  his  advance  and  supporting 
life  of  any  kind.  Such  reports  have  been  sledge  parties  and  could  also  avail  himself 
regarded  as  very  good  evidence  that  the  re-  of  the  large  quantities  of  game  to  be  found 
gions  where  these  conditions  exist  are  far  in  Grinnell  Land  on  his  land  journey  west- 
from  land.  ward.     It  is  not  surprising  that  he  is  report- 

^     _„  .,,^T  r^T^  cd  to  have  made  very  fast  time  on  fairly  good 

RAPID  SLEDGE  TRAVELING.  .  ,  .,  i  •  u        •  u         i  t- 

ice  while  traveling  north  with  only  two  Ls- 

For  many  years  Peary  has  been  regarded  kimos  and  his  dog  teams.     Some  of  the  best 

as    the    greatest    of    sledge    travelers.       His  sledging    records   have    been    made    by    very 

latest  work  on   the   sea   ice   has  never  been  small    parties,    both    in    the   Arctic   and   the 

equaled,   even   by   himself.      Sledge   achieve-  Antarctic.     His  northern  route  was  consid- 

ment  on  the  frozen  sea  should  not  be  meas-  erable    west    of    Peary's    and    his    diflficulties 

ured  alone  by  the  distance  traveled  per  day  with    water   leads,    pressure    ridges    and    the 

when    all    the    conditions    are    favorable    to  eastern  ice  drift  seem  to  have  been  reduced 

rapid  advance.    The  time  lost  at  water  leads  to   a  minimum.      He   might   have   been    en- 

and   through   deep   snow   and   other   impedi-  tirely    defeated    if    the    conditions    had    been 

ments  that  reduce  the  rate  of  speed  should  more  onerous.      His  party  was  too  small  to 

all  be  counted  to  make  an  average.     In  the  cope   rapidly  with   the   tremendous  labor  of 

thirty-six  days  of  Peary's  journey  from  land  getting    loaded    sledges    over    high    pressure 

to  Pole  he  made  an  average  of  about  twelve  ridges, 
miles  a  dav,  including  fourteen  days  of  de- 

^        ■  ,.  <-         1      J  U  U  IJ  f  HIS  REPORTS  OF  LAND  STILL  FARTHER  WEST. 

tention   at  water  leads,  when   he   could   not 

travel  at  all.     He  covered  the  same  distance         Dr.   Cook  says  that  he  lost  his  sounding 

on  the  return  journey  in  the  remarkable  time  apparatus,  which  was  certainly  a  great  mis- 

of  sixteen   days.     According  to   Dr.   Cook's  fortune.      A   series   of  careful   soundings   to 

account,   he   traveled   at  the  wonderful    rate  supplement  those  of  Peary  would  have  been 

of  about  fifteen  miles  a  day  on  his  northern  most  valuable.     The  failure  of  future  expedi- 

journey,  but  his  return  trip  was  very  slow,  tions  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  carry  sounding 

because   the   period   of   disintegration   of   the  apparatus  is  certain  to  be  severely  criticised 

ice  had  set  in.     This  greatly  reduced  his  av-  by  physical  geographers  as  neglect  of  oppor- 

erage,   though   his   sledge   work,   if  his   data  tunity  to  make  most  important  additions  to 

have  been  correctly  reported,   is  among  the  our  knowledge  of  that   northern  sea.     Dr. 
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HOW    THE    NEWS    CAME    FROM    PEARY. 

(Map  of  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  the  C^anadian  mainland,  sh.owing  telegraph,  eable,  and 
"Marconi"  conned  ions,  also  the  principal  i)()ints  that  have  appear^'d  in  the  news  of  the  North  I'ol." 
discovery    sent    by    Commander    I'earv.  i 


Cook  says  that  he  saw  land  both  on  his 
northern  journey  and  also  on  his  return  trip, 
which  was  still  farther  west,  but,  as  his  main 
purpose  was  to  reach  the  Pole,  he  had  no 
time  to  investigate  these  interesting  discov- 
eries. We  may  readily  see  the  force  of  his 
point  of  view,  and  probably  under  the  saine 
circumstances  most  explorers  would  simply 
have  written  "  land  "  in  their  notebooks  and 
pushed  on.  Rut  this  is^the  very  reason  why 
the  quest  of  the  Pole  /)rr  se  has  been  con- 
demned by  nearly  all  geographers.  We  may 
be  thankful  that  the  Pole  has  been  reached, 
for  now  this  spur  to  exploratory  enterprise 


has  lost  its  potency.  The  Pole  has  been  vis- 
ited, and  it  is  just  where  it  was  known  to  be 
ages  ago.  Explorers  have  no  longer  an  ex- 
cuse for  giving  new  lands  they  see  on  the 
horizon  a  wide  berth  on  the  plea  that  they 
have  an  appointment  at  the  Pole. 

From  the  slight  indications  that  Dr.  Cook 
gives  of  the  position  of  these  lands,  one  of 
them  at  least  seems  to  stand  on  the  extension 
westward  of  the  continental  shelf  discovered 
by  Peary. 

Both  Peary  and  Cook  confirm  the  opin- 
ion which  geographers  have  expressed  for 
some  years  that  the  Pole  is  in  the  midst  of 
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a  very  wide  water  expanse.  The  discovery 
of  the  ocean  deeps  in  wide  parts  of  the 
Arctic  Sea  area,  the  movement  of  the  cur- 
rents, the  floating  cask  experiments  of  Mel- 
ville and  Bryant,  and  some  other  considera- 
tions have  given  force  to  this  opinion. 

LIVING   AS  THE   ESKIMOS  LIVE. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
Dr.  Cook's  journey  was  the  winter  he  passed 
on  his  return  from  the  north  on  the  south 
coast  of  Jones  Sound.  For  many  months  he 
and  his  Eskimos  kept  themselves  alive  with 
the  bows  and  arrows  and  lances  they  had 
fashioned,  for  they  had  exhausted  their  am- 
munition. They  lived  in  a  dugout  they 
made  on  the  coast.  Not  many  years  ago  no 
Arctic  explorer  had  the  resource  to  pass  suc- 
cessfully through  such  an  ordeal  as  this. 
Peary  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this 
possibility,  as  he  was  the  first  to  advocate  the 
application  to  exploratory  enterprise  of  many 
of  the  Eskimo  methods  of  living  and  work- 
ing. Dr.  Cook  was  fitted  by  temperament 
and  physique  to  live  on  the  country  when  he 
was  stripped  of  other  resources  and  to  come 
through  it  well  and  hearty.  He  was  made 
of  the  stuf?  that  has  fitted  him  pre-eminently 
for  pioneering  under  the  roughest  conditions. 

SCIENTIFIC   BODIES  DEMAND  PROOF. 

It  is  needless  to  refer  here  more  than 
briefly  to  the  unfortunate  controversy  con- 
cerning Dr.  Cook's  claims  to  having  attained 
the  Pole.  Practically  all  of  the  leading  for- 
eign geographical  societies  have  decided  to 
withhold  their  recognition  of  his  achieve- 
ment until  he  supplies  for  examination  the 
data   upon  which   he  rests  his  claim.      Not 


the  slightest  disrespect  for  Dr.  Coo«.  is  im- 
plied in  this  demand.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  he  is  not  known  to  many  scientific  so- 
cieties. He  claims  to  have  reached  the  North 
Pole  and  to  be  able  to  prove  it ;  and  all  that 
scientific  bodies  want  is  the  proof. 

The  case  is  quite  different  with  Peary. 
His  work  and  its  methods  have  been  known 
for  many  years.  Probably  no  one  would 
think  of  questioning  his  results  any  more  than 
they  would  those  of  Nansen  and  Sven  Hedin, 
the  famous  European  explorers.  Of  course, 
Commander  Peary  will  publish  his  results 
in  such  form  that  those  desiring  to  do  so  may 
learn  with  what  methods  and  instruments 
he  obtained  his  scientific  data.  Competent 
explorers  are  always  glad  to  do  this.  -But 
Peary  says,  in  addition,  that  he  will  now  turn 
over  to  a  competent  tribunal  certified  copies 
of  his  own  observations  on  the  way  to  the 
Pole  and  all  information  relating  to  them. 
It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  Dr.  Cook  is 
unwilling,  promptly,  to  do  the  same  thing. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  ques- 
tions involved  should  not  be  settled  in  two 
or  three  weeks. 

The  deck  has  been  cleared  of  the  polar 
quest  and  the  exploration  of  the  polar  re- 
gions will  now  be  continued  with  more  zest 
than  ever.  It  will  not  cease  as  long  as  there 
are  scientific  reasons  for  its  continuance.  As 
long  as  there  are  phenomena  in  the  Arctic  and 
the  Antarctic  of  which  our  knowledge  is 
unsatisfactory,  as  long  as  there  are  areas  still 
unexplored,  as  long  as  wa3'S  are  found  to 
utilize  them  for  the  good  of  mankind,  the 
explorer,  the  man  of  science,  and  the  man  of 
affairs  w^ill  visit  them.  Whaling  has  already 
been  revived  in  the  Antarctic. 


Copynsht  by  A.  Fiala. 

SLEDGING    CONDITIONS    IN    THE    ARCTIC -ICE    IN    MOTION    WITH    WATER. 


PEARY:  A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


'T'HE  greatest  of  all  American  polar  ex- 
plorers  has  crowned  his  many  achieve- 

nuMits  by  the  attainment  of  the  North  Pole. 
At  the  close  of  his  t\\ent>-three  years  of 
Arctic  service  Peary  has  grasped  the  coveted 
prize  that  so  many  explorers  have  vainly 
sought  to  reach  ;  and  with  Peary  at  the  Pole, 
the  curtain  drops  on  his  active  life  in  the 
field  he  has  made  his  own. 

Who  could  so  fittingly  wear  the  laurels 
he  has  won  this  year?  He  has  spent  more 
years  in  the  frigid  north  than  any  other  ex- 
plorer. He  has  traveled  thousands  of  miles 
larther  on  ice  cap,  on  snow-hidden  lands,  on 
the  frozen  ocean  than  any  other  man  save 
the  skin-clad  nomad  of  the  Arctic.  He  has 
lifted  the  veil  that  hid  inner  Greenland, 
proved  to  us  that  this  land  of  m\stery  is  the 
largest  island  in  the  world,  told  us  of  the 
great  cluster  of  islands  and  the  mighty  fiords 
that  edge  its  wide,  northern  front,  pictured, 
as  no  other  discoverer  has  done,  the  men  and 
women  who  live  where  a  da\  and  a  night 
make  the  year,  and  shown  us  flowers  and 
grazing  musk-oxen  on  the  northern  edge  of 
the  most  northern  land  known.  It  was 
right  that  he  also  should  reveal  to  us  with 
his  sounding  line  the  sea  floor  from  the  land 
to  the  Pole  and  photograph  for  us  the  north- 
ern apex  of  the  world.  We  may  endeavor 
here  to  tell  something  of  the  man  who  has 
made  these  enormous  additions  to  knowledge. 

About  twenty-two  years  ago,  on  a  drip- 
ping winter  evening,  a  young  man  named 
Peary  stepped  into  a  small  audience  room 
in  Brooklyn,  where  a  few  score  of  per- 
sons had  assembled  to  hear  him  talk.  No 
one  there  had  ever  seen  him  and  few  had 
even  heard  of  him,  but  they  were  glad  to  be 
present,  for  they  were  members  of  a  new 
geographical  society,  born  with  hopes  but 
no  money ;  and  here  was  a  bright  fellow  in 
the  engineering  corps  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  who  had  kindly  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  come  from  the  League  Island  Navy 
^'ard  to  talk  to  them,  without  price,  about 
his  first  visit  to  Greenland  in  1886,  when  he 
made  a  sledge  journey  upon  the  great  inland 
ice  cap. 

It  was  a  little  incident  and  Peary  himself 
did  not  know  that  it  was  to  be  important  in 
his  career.  It,  in  fact,  introduced  him  to 
public  notice.     One  of  the  Brooklvn   news- 


papers, that  raked  the  city  w  ith  a  fine  tooth 
comb  for  items,  made  a  column  report  of  his 
lecture,  w  hich  fell  under  the  eye  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and 
that  body  paid  half  the  expenses  of  his  bril- 
liant expedition  of  1891-92,  when  he  estab- 
lished the  insularity  of  Greenland  and  fixed 
the  northern  limits  of  the  great  ice  cap,  over 
which  he  sledged  for  1300  miles. 

At  this  outset  of  his  career  Peary  knew 
nothing  of  the  art  of  enlisting  public  sym- 
pathy and  interest  in  his  ambitions  and  at- 
tracting the  co-operation  of  men  able  to  give 
him  the  financial  support  his  enterprises 
would  require.  He  was  modest,  almost 
painfully  so.  He  was  sensitive  to  a  fault. 
The  qualities  of  the  leader  of  men,  the  at- 
tributes of  a  general  who  can  plan  a  cam- 
paign and  carry  it  to  success,  were  born  in 
him ;  but  to  this  day  his  face  will  mantle 
like  a  boy's  if  his  achievements  are  extolled 
before  an  audience;  and  if  he  reads  or  hears 
words  of  unkindness  you  may  see  the  hurt  of 
it  in  his  face.  He  began  without  faculty 
for  self-advertisement,  but  he  had  a  good 
substitute  for  it.  His  downright  hard  work 
and  his  genius  for  mastery  in  the  field  that 
absorbed  him  were  bound,  in  time,  to  arouse 
interest,  to  stimulate  confidence,  and  to  bring 
to  him,  somehow  or  other,  the  sinews  of 
war,  without  which  he  could  not  go  far. 

AT  FIRST  AN  ARCTIC   EX-PLORER,  NOT  A  POLE- 
HUNTER. 

For  years  before  the  public  heard  his  name 
Peary  was  laying  foundations  for  the  career 
as  an  Arctic  explorer  that  has  won  him  en- 
during fame  and  placed  him  in  the  class  with 
Livingstone  and  Stanley  in  Africa  and  Prje- 
valski  in  Asia.  He  spent  his  evenings  mas- 
tering the  literature  of  Arctic  exploration  in 
all  its  bearings;  and  to  his  practical  sense 
there  appeared  to  be  much  that  was  wrong 
in  method  and  mistaken  in  the  appliances 
employed.  His  taste  for  mechanics,  his 
training  as  a  civil  engineer,  his  discipline  in 
field  work  where  unexpected  problems  de- 
manded instant  and  adequate  solution. — all 
tended  to  flood  his  mind  with  new  ideas  as 
he  read  thousands  of  pages  telling  what  ex- 
plorers had  done  and  how  they  did  it.  He 
spent  most  of  his  leisure,  one  winter,  test- 
ing various  kinds  of  wood  to  decide  upon  the 
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best  timber  to  use  in  sledge  building.  His 
first  reconnoissance  on  the  ice  cap  of  Green- 
land was  made  especially  to  try  some  of  his 
theories  of  Arctic  field  work. 

The  result  was  that  he  had  fully  evolved 
his  own  plans  and  methods  for  Arctic  ex- 
ploration before  the  public  knew  him  as  an 
explorer;  and  all  the  time  he  was  saving 
every  dollar  he  could  spare  from  his  small 
salary  to  put  into  his  first  important  ex- 
pedition. Half  of  its  cost  was  defrayed  from 
his  own  hard-earned  money. 

Peary  was  especially  glad,  in  the  early 
days,  to  meet  those  who  could  converse  on 
Arctic  topics,  appreciate  his  enthusiasm,  and 
intelligently  discuss  his  plans.  But  in  his 
many  delightful  table  talks  with  friends  in 
the  '80s  and  early  'gos  he  seemed  to  take 
little  interest  in  the  North  Pole  quest  and 
was  likely  to  change  the  subject  if  it  were 
mentioned.  It  is  not  improbable  that  from 
the  first  he  had  the  Pole  in  view  as  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  his  ambition,  and  he  may  have 
revealed  the  truth  to  those  who  were  near- 
est his  life;  but  to  others  his  talk  was  all 
about  Greenland  problems:  Was  it  an  island 
or  a  continent?     How  \\ould  it  be  shaped  on 
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the  maps  when  the  unknown  coast  lines  were 
surveyed?  What  was  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  its  great  ice  cap?  The  wish  to  sup- 
ply the  answers  to  these  questions  seemed 
completely  to  absorb  him.  He  had  fully  an- 
swered two  of  them  and  was  preparing  for 
his  third  expedition  to  North  Greenland 
when  it  first  became  evident  to  his  geographi- 
cal friends  in  general  that  the  attainment  of 
the  Pole  itself  was  coming  into  his  sphere 
of  activity. 

GUARDED   IN    EXPRESSION. 

This  illustrates  one  of  Peary's  strongest 
characteristics.  He  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
talking  about  plans  that  he  has  not  matured. 
He  keeps  his  own  counsel  and  no  one  is  like- 
ly to  know  what  may  be  teeming  in  his  brain 
till  he  deems  the  time  ripe  for  initiation. 
This  is  a  part  of  his  generalship  both  at 
home  and  in  the  field,  and  it  is  a  policy  or 
habit  that  he  shares  with  many  other  great 
explorers.  Some  of  the  many  men  who  have 
served  him  in  the  Arctic  have  complained 
tha:  he  is  too  uncommunicative.  He  cer- 
tainly has  the  gift  of  keeping  to  himself  what 
he  sees  no  reason  for  disclosing;  and  to  some 
of  his  assistants  he  has  told  no  more  than  he 
thought  they  needed  to  know.  Peary  is  a 
gentleman  of  culture  and  fine  feeling,  con- 
siderate of  others  and  most  agreeable  and 
kindly  in  his  relations  with  his  fellows,  but 
he  can  be  as  silent  as  the  Sphinx  if  it  suits 
his  purpose.  He  shares  many  of  the  qualities 
that  made  the  career  r{  Henry  M.  Stanley 
great.  Neither  of  them,  for  example,  has 
had  any  use  for  assistants  whom  they  tried 
an  I  found  wanting;  and  such  men  have  been 
full  of  bitterness  and  criticism  on  coming 
home,  though  the  fact  was  that,  even  if  they 
tried  to  be  useful,  they  had  failed;  and  lead- 
ers are  not  always  patient  with  incompetency. 

Few  men  have  ever  been  more  completely 
absorbed  by  their  idea  than  has  Peary.  He 
never  went  the  length  of  som.e  great  men 
who  sacrificed  family  and  friends  to  their 
hobbies,  but  he  pushed  a  good  way  toward 
that  limit.  Men  who  have  known  him  well 
for  twenty  years  have  never  heard  him  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  politics,  art,  literature,  or 
religion.  Like  all  men  of  mentality  and  in- 
formation he  has  opinions  on  these  and  other 
topics  and  his  range  of  general  interests  is 
as  wide  as  that  of  most  men  who  are  dis- 
tinctly specialists.  But  he  is  so  full  and 
overflowing  with  the  things  which  interest 
him  most  that  scarcely  any  one,  outside  his 
inner  circle  of  friends,  knows  any  other  side 
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of  him.  Hundreds  of  men  who  think  they 
are  well  acquainted  with  him  have  seen  only 
the  gentleman,  the  captain  of  men,  the  en- 
thusiastic explorer. 

AX    EXPLORER    WITH    DOMESTIC    INSTINCTS. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  say  of  a  man  who 
has  been  happih  married  for  twenty-one 
years  and  has  spent  only  three  of  them  in 
the  home  of  his  family  that  domesticity  is  a 
passion  with  him.  It  would  be  an  imperti- 
nence to  speak  here  of  this  phase  of  Peary  if 
It  were   not   the  honest  desire,   however   in- 


adequately fulfilled,  to  give  some  glimpses 
of  the  man  himself,  who  is  known  to  the 
world  at  large  only  as  the  brilliant  explorer. 
Home  is  the  dearest  place  on  earth  to  him. 
Those  who  have  seen  him  there  know  it. 
Those  who  have  heard  him  speak  of  his  long 
years  of  separation  from  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  his  lamented  mother  know  it. 
There  are  those  who,  in  the  way  of  duty 
assigned  by  the  explorer,  have  had  occasion 
to  read  some  of  his  field  note  books.  They 
know  that  what  he  wrote  under  his  tent 
flap,  in  the  howling  gales  on  Greenland's  ice 
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cap,  7000  feet  above  the  sea  or  on  the  frozen 
ocean  was  not  always  merely  the  work  of 
the  day.  The  record  often  closed  with  the 
mention  of  a  name  or  a  sentiment  or  the  date 
of  an  anniversary.  The  thought  of  home  has 
been  ever  with  this  man  among  all  the  or- 
deals and  vicissitudes  of  his  northern  life. 

THE   STERN    SCHOOL   OF   THE   ARCTIC. 

The  gentle  and  sensitive  qualities  of  his  na- 
ture are  in  strange  contrast  with  the  sterner 
stuf^  that  is  in  him.  There  has  been  some- 
thing of  the  militant  in  his  discipline  and 
leadership  wherever  he  has  led  the  waj^  He 
has  been  the  master  of  every  phase  of  his  ex- 
peditions. What  he  learned  from  books  and 
in  his  home  laboratory  was  only  the  elements 
of  his  trade.  The  great  school  in  which  he 
studied  was  the  Arctic  itself.  There  he 
rubbed  off  the  rough  edges  of  his  theories 
and  fitted  them  for  practical  use.  His  nat- 
ural abilities  have  been  so  trained,  shaped, 
and  developed  by  many  years  of  field  experi- 
ence that  he  is  now  widely  recognized  as 
the  one  man  who  has  reduced  the  regime 
of  polar  exploration  to  a  science.     There  is 


no  doubt  that  his  last  expedition,  in  its  per- 
sonnel, outfit,  and  plan,  made  altogether  the 
best  machine  for  the  attainment  of  results 
th?t  was  ever  put  to  work  in  the  polar  zones. 
Every  expert  will  read  with  enthusiasm  the 
story  of  its  perfect  working;  and  Peary's 
next  book  will  be  not  only  the  story  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Pole  but  also  a  manual  of 
methods  to  be  consulted  by  other  explorers. 
Peary  had  rather  more  than  his  share  of 
physical  suffering  in  the  Arctic,  for  twice  he 
was  seriously  maimed.  But  he  would  doubt- 
less say  that  he  could  endure  broken  bones 
and  amputations  better  than  the  mental  tor- 
ture that  comes  to  every  commander  of  a 
polar  party.  It  is  so  easy  for  some  circum- 
stance, trivial  or  great,  to  cause  everything 
to  go  awry.  It  was  a  little  accident  that  de- 
layed Peary's  oil  supply  for  a  fortnight  last 
spring,  but  it  came  near  turning  his  crown- 
ing success  into  a  dismal  failure. 

THE    FIXAXCIAL   STRUGGLE. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  believe 
that  Peary  would  much  rather  endure  the 
soul-racking    uncertainties    of    Arctic    work 
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than  the  mountainous  and  repellent  labor  of 
tr\in<^  to  raise  funds  for  it.  As  an  invest- 
ment, most  capitalists  regard  polar  enter- 
prise as  likely  to  make  no  returns,  even  in 
glor\-.  The  time  came  when  Peary's  work 
required  large  financial  support,  and  unfortu- 
nately he  had  no  taste  or  talent  for  begging 
money.  He  buckled  to  it  because  he  had  to, 
and,  somehow,  the  money  always  cam.e. 
much  of  it  after  the  explorer  was  driven 
nearly  to  despair. 

He  was  at  times  almost  an  object  of  sym- 
pathy. He  had  never  sought  public  notice 
excepting  as  his  work  commanded  attention. 
Hut  he  has  seen  many  a  day  when  the  pros- 
pect that  he  could  raise  another  dollar  was 
very  slim;  and  to  keep  in  the  public  eye  for 
the  good  it  might  chance  to  bring  him,  he 
was  glad  to  lecture  here,  dine  there,  go  any- 
where, if  only  he  might  speak  a  few  words 
about  his  next  expedition  and  see  it  men- 
tioned in  the  morning  papers.  He  often 
paced  his  office  floor  half  the  night  engrossed 
in  schemes  for  providing  ways  and  means.  It 
happened  that  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his 
work,  the  late  Morris  K.  Jesup.  became  in- 
terested in  Peary  while  the  explorer  was  in 


the  Arctic.  One  day  Mr.  Jesup  listened  to 
a  discussion  of  Peary's  latest  work  and  pros- 
pects in  the  council  room  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society  in  New  York,  and,  a 
few  days  later,  two  gentlemen,  at  his  request, 
met  him  at  the  Down  Town  Club  with 
printed  extracts  from  the  journals  of  home 
and  foreign  scientific  societies  telling  what 
h.e  had  done.  But  even  Mr.  Jesup's  munifi- 
cence did  not  fully  meet  the  need.  When 
Peary  was  equipping  his  expedition  of  1905- 
c6  and  his  vessel  ought  to  sail  in  ten  days  he 
sorely  needed  $10,000  more.  He  knew  not 
u  here  to  turn  for  the  money,  but,  at  the  last 
iroment,  it  cam.e  In  a  lump.  The  day  before 
he  said:  "  I'm  at  my  wits'  end.  I  believe  I'd 
accept  a  njckel  from  a  newsboy." 

pe.ary's  p.atriotism. 

Som.e  European  men  of  science  were  a  lit- 
tle perplexed  by  the  explorer's  cabled  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  nailed  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  the  Pole.  They  thought  his  ex- 
pression was  not  scientific.  There  was  no 
bombast  or  affectation  in  his  figure  of  speech. 
The  man  is  intensely  patriotic.  He  had  told 
scores  of  audiences  that  our  flag  should  be 
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the  first  to  float  at  the  North  Pole.  We 
shall  hear  him  argue  soon  that  ships  flying 
our  flag  should  complete  the  work  so  grand- 
ly begun  by  our  Wilkes  when  he  outlined 
coasts  of  a  great  segment  of  the  Antarctic 
continent.  The  flag  represents  to  Pear}-  the 
greatness  and  the  honor  of  this  nation,  and 
his  allusions  to  it  are  as  genuine  as  gold. 
We  may  smile  at  his  dispatch,  but  we  are 
glad  our  flag  got  there  first. 

HIS   RECORD   AS  AX    EXPLORER. 

Peary's  long  campaigns  opened  in  Green- 
land in  1886,  when  he  began  his  brilliant 
work  on  the  inland  ice,  entering  it  near  Dis- 
co and  sledging  over  the  ice  cap  to  a  point 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  In  1891-92 
he  visited  north  Greenland  for  the  first 
time,  landing  at  McCormick  Bay,  southeast 
of  Smith  Sound,  and  in  the  following  spring 
he  traveled  over  the  inland  ice  to  the  north- 
east, 650  miles,  discovering  the  north  coast 
of  Greenland  and  showing  that  it  is  sep- 
arated from  an  archipelago  of  large  and 
small  islands  by  Independence  Bay  and 
Peary  Channel.  He  found  that  the  inland 
ice,  which  rises  at  the  divide  to  8000  feet 
above  the  sea,  ends  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  south  of  the  northern  shores  of  Green- 
land. On  his  third  expedition,  in  1893,  he 
again  sought  the  inland  ice  as  a  route  to 
northeast  Greenland  for  extended  explora- 
tions, but  terrible  storms  defeated  his  pur- 
pose. All  the  party  excepting  Peary  and  two 
volunteers  returned  home  in  the  fall. 

In  the  spring  of  1894  the  three  men  with  a 
few  Eskimos  reached  Independence  Bay 
again,  and  would  have  perished  if  they  had 
not  found  musk-oxen  there.  They  returned 
to  camp  at  Bowdoin  Bay  and  reached  home  in 
the  fall  of  1895.  In  1896  and  1897  the  ex- 
plorer made  summer  voyages  to  Greenland 
and  brought  to  New  York  three  large  me- 
teorites, one  of  them  the  largest  known  in 
the  world.  On  his  first  north-polar  expedi- 
tion in  1899-1900  Peary  rounded  the  north- 
ern point  of  the  archipelago  north  of  Green- 
land, surveyed  its  northern  and  eastern 
shores,  and  reached  83  degrees  54'  minutes 
on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  Pole  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  made 
up  to  that  time.  In  1901  he  renewed  his 
attempt  on  the  Pole,  but  the  terrible  condi- 


tions defeated  his  advance  at  Lincoln  Bay. 
In  1902,  in  spite  of  the  disintegrating  pack 
ice,  he  reached  84  degrees  17  minutes  north. 
In  the  great  expedition  of  1 905-00  he  at- 
tained 87  degrees  6  minutes,  surpassing  the 
records  of  Nansen  and  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  In  his 
last  expedition,  1908-09,  he  attained  the 
North  Pole. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Peary  expeditions 
has  been  about  $500,000.  The  collections 
brought  back  to  this  country  have  been  enor- 
mous, and  a  large  amount  of  scientific  data, 
relating  chiefly  to  glaciolog)-,  geologj^  and 
ethnolog}',  have  been  obtained.  The  value  of 
the  research  work  of  the  expedition  was 
largely  enhanced  by  the  scientific  specialists 
who  repeatedly  visited  the  Peary  stations  on 
his  supply  ships. 

The  criticism  has  been  made  that  Peary 
has  come  to  regard  the  American  Arctic  as 
his  own  preserve,  which  no  other  explorer 
should  enter.  On  two  occasions  he  has,  in- 
deed, been  a  little  strenuous  in  his  protests 
when  two  men  entered  the  field  he  had  oc- 
cupied with  the  announced  intention  of  do- 
ing the  very  work  that  was  engaging  him  and 
by  the  very  methods  he  had  evolved  for  do- 
ing it.  Peary  has  revolutionized  methods  of 
living,  travel,"  and  research  in  the  Arctic, 
and,  to  put  it  mildly,  it  would  provoke  a 
more  saintly  person  than  most  of  us  to  see  a 
man  come  to  fight  us  with  our  own  weap- 
ons. The  action  of  Sverdrup  and  Cook,  and 
of  others  before  them  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  is  not  regarded  by  geographers  as 
courteous,  no  matter  how  richly  they  may  be 
rewarded  by  the  spoils  of  exploration. 

Not  least  among  the  laurels  of  Pear^^  is 
the  spotless  reputation  he  bears  in  the  sight 
of  all  men  and  the  confidence  the  world  re- 
poses in  him.  Everybody  believes  that  if  he 
had  been  able  to  approach  only  within  ten 
miles  of  the  Pole  he  would  have  claimed 
nothing  more.  He  has  come  out  of  the 
Arctic,  after  twenty-three  years  of  service, 
with  clean  hands.  He  has  ended  his  great 
work.  He  has  reached  the  Pole,  has  added 
immensely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  lands 
where  he  lived,  and  has  left  a  rich  legacy  of 
experience  for  future  explorers.  The  work 
he  has  done  is  great.  It  stands  sure  and  will 
perpetuate  his  name. 
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DR.  COOK:  THE  MAN  AND  THE  DEED. 

Interview  Given  Exclusively  for  Readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  • 


BY   W.   T.   STEAD. 


T  ARRIVED  in  Copenhagen  about  half- 
past  eight  on  Saturday  morning,  Sep- 
tember 4.  Shortly  after  nine  I  was  one  of 
a  dense  crowd  that  awaited  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Cook  from  the  North  Pole.  The  American 
flag  hung  in  the  place  of  honor  overhead, 
flanked  by  the  white-crossed  red  of  the  Da- 
nish flags.  The  Hans  Egede,  a  Danish 
steamer  named  after  a  famous  Danish  ex- 
plorer,  lay  a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  with 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  flying  at  the  topmast, 
conspicuous  in  the  sunlight,  high  above  the 
many  colored  flags  which  fluttered  from  her 
rigging.  The  sun  shone  bright  on  the  trav- 
eler's homecoming.  Blue  sky,  dancing  wa- 
ter, and  a  pleasant  breeze  cheered  the  eagerly 
expectant  throng  which  waited  for  the  first 
sight  of  the  man  from  the  North  Pole. 

Making    my    way    with    some    difficulty 


tlirough  the  press,  I  reached  the  cleared  in- 
closure,  where,  conspicuous  by  his  stature, 
spare  and  erect,  a  veritable  son  of  Anak,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  in  his  capacity 
as  president  of  the  Danish  Geographical  So- 
ciety, stood  chatting  with  members  of  his 
committee.  Presently  a  carriage  drove  up, 
and  the  American  Minister,  Dr.  Egan,  joined 
the  little  companj'.  Minister  of  Commerce 
Hansen,  who,  like  his  Premier,  Baron  Hol- 
stein,  speaks  admirable  English,  was  there 
also,  with  Count  Hovgaar,  commandant  of 
the  King's  yacht,  who  has  himself  been  in 
the  Arctic.  With  them  there  were  admirals, 
professors,  and  a  crowd  of  the  representatives 
of  the  world's  press. 

It  was  very  pleasant  gossiping  with  the 
Crown  Prince  and  the  Ministers  about  the 
event  of  the  day  as  we  awaited  the  signal  from 
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the  Hans  Egede  that  all  was  ready  for  the 
landing.  The  Crown  Prince  saw  it  first  and 
at  once  prepared  to  go  on  board.  A  small 
steam-pinnace  bustled  up  to  the  landing;  the 
Crown  Prince  and  his  committee,  Air.  Egan 
and  Air.  Collins,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
took  their  seats,  and  in  a  moment  they  were 
off.  Another  boat,  apparently  ordered  for 
the  use  of  a  university  professor  and  a  friend 
or  two,  followed  in  her  wake.  Rowboats 
pushed  off,  and  by  the  time  the  Crown  Prince 
reached  the  steamer  she  was  almost  sur- 
rounded by  a  flotilla  of  small  craft.  Thread- 
ing their  way  through  the  rowboats,  the 
Crown  Prince's  pinnace  reached  the  Hans 
Egede ;  another  moment  and  they  stood  face 
to  face  with  Dr.  Cook.  The  ceremonial  was 
of  the  briefest.  In  a  few  hearty  words  the 
Crown  Prince,  who  speaks  English,  like  all 
the  rest  of  his  family,  bade  Dr.  Cook  wel- 
come to  Europe,  congratulated  him  upon  his 
safe  return  frgm  the  perils  of  the  Arctic,  and 
expressed  the  satisfaction  of  the  Danish  na- 
tion that  he  should  have  come  first  to  their 
capital.  Dr.  Cook  bowed  and  said  thank 
you  in  half  a  dozen  words.  But  when  Alin- 
ister  Egan  introduced  himself.  Dr.  Cook's 
face  lit  up  with  a  smile  as  he  grasped  his 
hand,  exclaiming,  "  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  an 
American,"  with  hearty  emphasis.  "  I  have 
not  seen  an  American  for  ever  so  long."  A 
few  more  words  and  the  ceremony  of  official 
welcome  was  over.  The  popular  welcome 
was  preparing.  As  the  little  craft  with  Dr. 
Cook  on  board  came  skimming  over  the  sun- 
lit waters  there  was  a  simultaneous  rustle  and 
rattle  as  a  hundred  photographers,  profes- 
sional and  amateur,  prepared  their  kodaks 
for  action.  It  was  a  capital  day  for  outdoor 
photography,  and  they  made  the  best  of  their 
opportunity.  Another  moment  and  the  shore 
battery  of  cameras  Avas  focused  upon  the  steps 
of  the  landing  where  the  Crown  Prince's 
pinnace  touched,  and  Dr.  Cook  landed. 

A  roar  of  cheering  went  up  as  Dr.  Cook, 
taking  off  his  cap,  stood  for  a  moment  and 
bowed  his  acknowledgments  of  his  welcome. 
There  was  no  mistake  as  to  his  identity.  The 
whole  interest  of  thousands  of  eyes  centered 
on  his  brown  and  weather-beaten  face.  The 
man  from  the  North  Pole,  whose  hand  we 
grasped  with  words  of  welcome,  had  a  well 
set-up  figure  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
height.  His  hair  was  sandy  brown,  rather 
coarse  in  texture.  He  wore  a  mustache,  but 
no  beard.  If  the  points  of  his  mustache  were 
turned  upward,  he  might,  as  his  portrait 
shows,  be  mistaken  for  the  German  Emperor, 


— if  that  war-lord  could  ever  he  conceived 
in  a  loose  dark  gray  slouch  morning  coat,  a 
sailor's  cap,  and  moccasined  feet. 

II. DR.    COOK    IX    COPENHAGEN. 

His  blue  eyes  seemed  at  first  a  little  dazed 
at  the  sight  of  the  cheering  multitude.  A 
lady  thrust  a  bouquet  of  roses  into  one  hand. 
In  the  other  he  carried  his  cap.  Then  slow- 
ly, as  he  began  to  advance  up  the  few  steps 
that  led  from  the  landing,  the  Crown  Prince 
bade  him  au  revoir  and  stepped  with  some 
difficulty  through  the  crowd.  Another  mo- 
ment it  would  have  been  too  late.  For  the 
eager  multitude,  no  longer  restrained  by  tbe 
police,  who  mysteriously  vanished, — all  save 
one  short  but  gallant  unit, — surged  down 
upon  Dr.  Cook,  cheering  and  crowding  him 
backward.  I  was  immediately  behind  him 
when  the  crowd  burst,  and  seeing  that  he 
was  ill-prepared  for  a  scrimmage,  I  flung  my 
arms  round  him  under  his  armpit,  and  press- 
ing backward  with  all  my  weight  I  some- 
what eased  the  pressure  from  behind.  In 
front  the  solitary  constable  fought  his  way 
like  a  Trojan,  followed  closely  by  Alinlster 
Egan ;  behind  him  came  Dr.  Cook.  Another 
journalist,  Air.  Weil,  of  Berlin,  the  Ameri- 
can representative  of  an  English  paper,  came 
to  our  help,  and  the  four  of  us,  surrounding 
the  center  of  the  press,  struggled,  staggering, 
swaying  hither  and  thither  amid  the  cheering, 
excited  throng.  Dr.  Cook  had  to  give  up  his 
flowers,  one  of  his  cuffs  was  torn  ofi  and 
carried  away  as  a  trophy ;  once  or  twice  It 
seemed  as  if  we  should  be  carried  off  our  feet, 
but  although  one  man  fell  he  was  not  tram- 
pled on. 

Aly  face  was  close  against  Dr.  Cook's  left 
ear,  and  as  we  pushed  backward  and  for- 
ward and  swaj'ed  to  the  right  and  the  left, 
making  slow  advance  toward  the  carriage 
that  seemed  as  inaccessible  as  the  North  Pole, 
I  began  a  series  of  "  Talks  with  Cook,"  the 
substance  of  which  I  shall  embody,  as  best  I 
can,  in  this  character  sketch.  I  was  close  to 
him  in  all  conscience.  If  I  did  not  exactly 
hug  him  to  my  heart,  I  had  a  good  hearty 
grip  of  him  round  the  chest.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  touch  of  a  man,  especially  when 
you  are  at  close  grips  with  him.  Once  or 
twice  there  seemed  actual  danger,  especially 
when  the  crowd  drove  us  across  the  low  wire 
fencing  of  the  Gardens  of  the  Aleteorological 
Department,  and  Alinister  Egan  declared 
afterward  that  but  for  the  bodyguard  Dr. 
Cook  might  have  returned  from  the  North 
Pole   only  to   be  crushed   to   death   on   the 
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DR.    FREDERICK    A.    COOK. 
(From  a  photograph  taken  at  Copenhagen  In  September.) 

threshold    of    civilization.      Once    or    twice  the  building  of  the  ^leteorological  Depart- 
there  was  a  dangerous  movement  to  lift  Cook  ment,  a  very  appropriate  place  to  afford  Dr. 
shoulder  high,   but  it   was  checked,   and   at  Cook  his  first  shelter  in  Europe, 
last  we  struggled  and  fought  our  way  into  After   Dr.   Cook  had   said   a  few   words 
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from  the  balcony  to  the  cheering  crowd  we 
were  smuggled  out  of  the  back  door.  Min- 
ister Egan  drove  me  off  to  the  Hotel  d'An- 
gleterre,  leaving  the  Geographical  Society  to 
conduct  Dr.  Cook  to  the  Hotel  Phcrnix, 
where  he  remained  as  their  guest  during  his 
stay  in  Copenhagen.  If  I  dwell  at  some  lit- 
tle length  upon  this  little  episode  at  the  land- 
ing 1  do  so  because  it  was  in  a  way  sym- 
bolic. That  was  the  first,  but  not  by  any 
means  the  last,  in  which  I  had,  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  to  be  at  his  back  in  a  tussle, 
nor  mayhap  has  its  significance  even  yet  been 
exhausted. 

When  the  news  arrived  that  Dr.  Cook 
was  coming  to  Copenhagen  Dr.  Egan  was 
asked  by  the  Danish  Government  what  steps 
he  proposed  to  take.  Dr.  Egan  replied  that 
lie  proposed  to  do  nothing.  He  had  no  of- 
ficial information  as  to  what  Dr.  Cook  had 
done  or  had  failed  to  do.  He  knew  that  Dr. 
Cook  was  an  American  citizen  of  good  stand- 
ing, a  medical  man,  an  author,  and  an  ex- 
plorer. If  he  came  to  Denmark  it  would  be 
his  dut3'  as  Am.erican  Minister  to  render  any 
service  that  he  might  require.  But  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  him  as  American  Min- 
ister to  give  any  assurances  on  the  subject 
as  to  whether  Dr.  Cook  had  or  had  not  dis- 
covered the  Pole.  He  believed  him  to  be 
an  honest  man,  but  beyond  that  he  could 
not  go. 

The  Danish  ministers  recognized  the  im- 
possibility of  Dr.  Egan  taking  any  other  at- 
titude. It  was  as  impossible  for  them  as 
it  was  for  the  American  Minister  to  pro- 
nounce authoritatively  on  the  strength  of 
Dr.  Cook's  letter  to  the  press  as  to  whether 
he  had  or  had  not  carried  off  the  most  covet- 
ed prize  in  the  whole  realm  of  geographical 
exploration.  But  something  had  to  be  done. 
They  discussed  the  matter,  taking  counsel 
with  the  committee  of  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety. Reports  received  from  their  represen- 
tatives in  Greenland  seemed  to  them  to  justi- 
fy their  according  Dr.  Cook  an  official  wel- 
come. He  was  no  adventurer.  He  was  cer- 
tified as  a  reputable  American.  He  had 
formally  and  publicly  stated  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  Pole.  His  letter  describing  his 
journey  did  not  seem,  excepting  for  one  or 
two  obvious  misprints,  otherwise  than  a 
trustworthy  narrative  of  how  the  Pole  was 
discovered.  Some  day  or  other  the  Pole 
would  be  discovered  verj^  much  in  the  way 
that  Dr.  Cook  said  he  had  found  it.  Old 
Arctic  explorers,- — who  abound  in  Den- 
mark,— thought    his    narrative    prima    facie 


worthy  of  credence.  So  it  was  decided  that 
a  reception  committee  should  be  formed ; 
that  the  government,  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety, the  City  Council,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  should  take  part  in  his  welcome ; 
that  the  Crown  Prince  should  be  the  first 
to  welcome  Dr.  Cook  to  Denmark. 

1  his  decision  was  duly  made  known  to  Dr. 
Egan.  It  necessarily  modified  the  attitude  of 
aloofness  which  he  had  at  first  intended  to 
take  up.  If  the  Danish  Government,  to 
which  he  was  accredited,  decided  that  there 
was  prima  facie  evidence  to  justify  it  in  ac- 
cording an  official  welcome  to  an  American 
discoverer  \\ho  claimed  to  have  discovered 
the  North  Pole  it  was  manifestly  impossible 
for  him  as  the  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  to  do  or  to  say  anything 
that  might  in  any  way  tend  to  discredit  an 
American  against  whose  record  there  was  no 
black  mark.  Besides,  Dr.  Cook,  by  right  of 
prior  discovery,  might  have  established  a 
claim  good  in  international  law,  which  the 
United  States  m.ight  in  some  future  tim.e 
find  it  expedient  to  advance  and  defend.  In 
view  of  such  a  contingency.  Minister  Egan 
felt  quite  rightly  that  it  would  never  do  for 
him  through  any  punctilios  of  official  eti- 
quette to  take  an  attitude  which  might  be 
quoted  in  after  years  to  prejudice  the  claim 
of  the  United  States  to  the  North  Pole. 

Hence,  it  came  to  pass  that  Dr.  Egan  ac- 
companied the  Crown  Prince  when  he  went 
on  board  the  Hans  Egede  to  welcome  Dr. 
Cook  to  Europe,  and  to  gladden  the  eyes  of 
the  explorer  by  the  sight  of  the  first  real  live 
American  he  had  seen  for  many  weary 
months. 

.  When  Dr.  Egan  saw  Dr.  Cook  face  to 
face  he  liked  him.  And  when  he  got  to 
know  him  he  liked  him  still  more,  an  ex- 
perience by  no  means  confined  to  Dr.  Egan. 
He  felt  that  Dr.  Cook  was  an  honest  man 
and  a  goad  American.  Believing  that,  he 
treated  him  with  the  lavish  hospitality  which 
no  one  knows  better  how  to  dispense  than  a 
warm-hearted  American  whose  father  hails 
from  Tipperary. 

So  Dr.  Egan  treated  Dr.  Cook  as  an  hon- 
est man,  and  Dr.  Cook,  who  in  business  af- 
fairs is  almost  as  innocent  as  a  child,  wel- 
comed with  almost  touching  gratitude  the 
most  obvious  advice  which  any  American 
Minister  would  give  to  any  American  citi- 
zen,— if,  which  is  almost  inconceivable,  the 
citizen  had  so  lost  touch  with  the  little  things 
of  civilized  society  as  to  need  such  advice. 

Dr.  Egan  is  a  poet  and  a  novelist,  an  old 
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newspaper  man,  and  before  he  became  diplo- 
mat he  was  professor  of  Enplisli  literature 
at  the  Catholic  University.  Add  to  this  that, 
as  becomes  a  man  of  Irish  descent,  he  belon^'s 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  that  he  adores  the 
memory  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  that  he  in- 
vented a  sauce  that  delighted  James  Russell 
Lowell,  that  he  has  just  published,  throujih 
the  Century  Company,  a  delightful  volume 
entitled  "The  Wiles  of  Sexton  Majiinnis." 
And  it  will  be  seen  that,  whether  or  not  Dr. 
Cook  discovered  the  Pole,  he  did  the  press 
of  the  world  a  good  turn  by  deciding  to  come 
back  to  civilization  by  way  of  Copenhagen. 

III. THE    MAN    FROM    THE    NORTH    POLE. 

Now  for  the  main  questions:  "What 
about  the  man  from  the  North  Pole?  How- 
does  he  strike  you  as  a  man?  " 

To  which  I  answer,  and  I  think  almost 
all  of  us  who  went  to  Copenhagen  would 
agree  with  me  in  teplying,  that  he  does  not 
strike  us  as  a  man,  but  rather  as  a  child,^ — 
a  naive,  inexperienced  child,  who  sorely 
reeded  some  one  to  look  after  him,  and  take 
care  of  him,  and  tell  him  what  he  ought  to 
do  in  his  own  interest.  It  was  really  almost 
pathetic  to  see  his  efforts  to  readjust  himself 
to  the  busy,  bustling,  new  environment  of 
modern  civilization. 

When  we  were  struggling  through  the 
crowd  at  the  landing  I  asked  him  to  let  me 
arrange  for  him  a  general  interview,  at 
which  all  the  pressmen  could  be  present. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  but  put  if  of?  till  to-mor- 
row." As  if  the  ravenous  maw  of  the 
world's  press,  with  its  teeming  special  edi- 
tions, could  wait  complacently  for  twenty- 
four  hours  before  hearing  what  he  had  to 
say!  "Why  this  hurry?"  he  was  always 
asking,  with  the  absent  air  of  a  man  who 
has  lived  six  months  at  a  time  in  the  time- 
less solitude  of  the  Arctic  night.  As  for  his 
inability  to  protect  his  own  interests,  even  in 
matters  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  it 
was  almost  pitiful. 

And  as  he  allowed  himself  to  be  exploited 
in  money  matters,  so  he  displayed  an  almost 
infantile  inability  to  see  the  obvious  precau- 
tions which  he  ought  to  take  for  his  own  de- 
fense. I  think  it  was  this  naivete,  this  often 
most  exasperating  inability  on  his  p^rt  to 
forestall  hostile  criticism,  to  pacify  ig- 
norant but  clamorous  interviewers  avid  for 
"  proofs,"  the  nature  of  which  they  do  not 
understand,  that  did  as  much  as  anything 
else  to  convince  everybody  of  his  honesty. 
He  either  neglected  or  threw  away  the  most 
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(The  first  .Vmerican  to  greet  Dr.  Cook.) 

obvious  chances.  He  had  at  his  absolute 
di'position  the  most  expert  pens  in  Europe, 
and  he  rather  snubbed  than  welcomed  oilers 
to  help  him.  Everything  that  a  clever  rogue 
would  do  instinctively  if  he  wished  to  hoax 
the  public  Dr.  Cook  did  not  do.  When  he 
was  asked  questions,  he  answered  them  sim- 
ply, without  flinching,  or  dcrdging,  or  beating 
about  the  bush.  Where  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take he  confessed  it.  But  as  for  making  out 
a  good  case  for  himself,  or  of  adopting  any 
ad  captandum  method  of  appeal,  he  could 
no  more  do  it  than  a  child. 

WTiatever  may  be  the  cause.  Dr.  Cook 
leaves  the  impression  on  those  whom  he  met 
at  Copenhagen  that  he  is  the  furthest  possible 
remove  from  the  type  of  man  who  would  set 
out  to  befool  the  public  on  a  matter  of  such 
universal  interest.  He  seemed  to  us  all  an 
honest  man  at  the  first  acquaintance,  and 
those  who  saw  most  of  him  believed  most  In 
him.  At  the  famous  interview  with  the 
hundred  journalists,  many  who  came  full  of 
prejudice  against  him  went  away  convinced 
that  he  was  straight.  He  was  tired.  He 
had  been  on  the  go  from  the  time  he  had 
come  ashore.  He  had  had  his  first  Interview 
with  the  King.  He  had  been  spirited  off  to 
see  Prince  Waldemar.  and  he  had  to  dress 
for  the  banquet  in  the  evening.     But  he  sat 
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at  the  table  tor  nearly  an  hour  answering  all 
questions,  disregarding  all  imputations,  no 
matter  how  unpleasant,  explaining  every- 
thing in  the  simplest  and  clearest  fashion. 

If  this  man  were  an  Ananias,  then  indeed 
he  must  be  the  champion  expert  of  all  false 
witnesses. 

A  rather  annoying  thing  about  this  infan- 
tile side  of  his  character  was  his  inability  to 
make  up  his  mind  and  stick  to  it  about  almost 
anything.  Perhaps  this  was  due  to  his  con- 
sciousness of  being  in  strange  surroundings 
and  feeling  that  he  ought  not  to  be  governed 
by  his  own  judgment.  I  think  the  one  domi- 
nant feeling  which  animated  him  was  anxiety 
to  get  home  to  his  wife.  But  under  the 
pressure  of  various  influences  he  swayed  first 
in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other.  He 
was  going  to  Brussels  and  then  to  Paris. 
Then  Paris  was  dropped  ;  but  he  must  go  to 
Brussels  even  if  the  Atlantic  liner  had  to  be 
stopped  at  Flushing  for  him  to  go  on  board. 
He  wanted  to  go  home  as  fast  as  possible, 
but  to  please  the  King,  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  him,  he  consented  to  go  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian Oscar  II.  And  at  the  last  moment 
he  gave  up  Brussels  and  embarked  at  Chrls- 
tiansand.  As  it  was  about  his  return  jour- 
ney, so  it  was  about  everything  else.  The 
last  thing  he  said  to  me  before  I  left  was 
that  he  was  determined  not  to  say  a  word  to 
any  one  about  Peary's  charges.  But  the  first 
thing  I  read  in  the  English  newspapers  on 
arriving  was  that  he  had  given  out  two  Inter- 
views on  the  subject  before  I  left  Copen- 
hagen. 

These  things  are  probably  all  due  to  the 
modesty  and  diffidence  of  a  man  suddenly 
called  upon  to  act  In  strange  environment. 
If  he  had  been  as  indecisive  and  as  change- 
able in  the  Arctic  regions  he  would  never 
liave  got  anywhere,  and  certainly  could  never 
have  got  home.  Yet  there  was  never  any 
trace  of  impatience  or  of  fear.  He  was  al- 
ways as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  calm,  composed, 
and  collected.  At  table  he  was  a  pleasant 
companion,  not  at  all  a  man  of  a  flirtatious 
disposition,  feeling,  indeed,  somewhat  shy  In 
the  presence  of  ladies,  but  knowing  how  to 
say  a  pleasant  and  kindly  word. 

Dr.  Egan  chose  to  maintain  that  he  had  In 
him  something  of  the  Redskin,  but  I  never 
quite  could  see  what  he  meant  by  that,  un- 
less it  was  a  certain  sedate  composure  which 
never  deserted  him.  The  supreme  moment 
to  test  him  was  when  I  brought  him  the  news 
of  Peary's  arrival  at  the  Pole.  He  was 
keenly  interested,  expressed  his  satisfaction, 


discussed  the  authenticity  of  the  telegram, 
and  certainly  betrayed  no  sign  of  excitement. 
When  at  the  Politiken  dinner  his  hosts 
adorned  him  with  a  horseshoe  of  beautiful 
roses,  he  wore  the  floral  decoration  as  if  he 
had  been  crowned  with  roses  all  his  life.  I 
never  heard  him  say  an  111  word  of  any  one 
of  those  who  abused  him  or  pestered  him 
with  perpetual  demands  that  he  should  stand 
and  deliver  proofs  on  the  spot  that  he  was 
not  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel.  At  the  end  he 
was  a  bit  worried  with  the  ceaseless  hail  oi 
interrogatories,  pressed  mostly  by  persons  who 
had  no  earthly  right  to  bother  him,  but  he 
remained  to  the  end  Imperturbable,  and  al- 
ways disclaimed  being  tired.  The  ever- 
growing heap  of  cablegrams  and  telegrams 
rather  appalled  him.  The  only  letter  or  tele- 
gram he  seemed  to  care  for  was  one  from 
his  wife.  Most  of  the  others  he  left  to  an- 
swer themselves. 

He  is  not,  I  should  say,  an  imaginative 
man,  nor  a  religious  man.  An  old  lady 
called  upon  him  to  say  she  had  had  a  message 
from  the  Beyond  telling  her  that  he  owed 
his  life  to  the  prayers  of  his  daughters,  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  take  much  stock  in  her  reve- 
lation. Neither  Is  he  a  man  of  letters,  al- 
though he  writes  very  well.  On  the  public 
platform  he  Is  heard  to  advantage.  His  voice 
is  clear,  without  being  very  resonant.  He 
speaks  clearly,  lucidly,  and  without  hesita- 
tion. There  was  no  gesticulation.  He  went 
straight  on  with  his  lecture  as  if  he  were  a 
university  professor  methodically  giving  an 
expository  lecture  to  his  class.  His  great 
anxiety  was  to  confine  himself  to  what  he 
had  already  said,  and  to  say  no  more. 

IV. — cook's  previous  career. 

Frederick  A.  Cook  is  an  American.  He 
is  proud  of  It,  like  other  Americans,  and  he 
considers  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in 
America  is  a  sufficient  credential  as  to  his 
nationality.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who 
wish  to  go  squinting  behind  the  arras  of  his- 
tory In  order  to  discover  that  his  forebears 
at  some  distant  date  held  high  rank  among 
the  nobles  of  the  Old  World.  He  is  a  plain 
American  and  he  wishes  to  pass  as  that.  But 
if  he  does  not  wish  to  claim  his  ancestors, 
the  other  descendants  of  his  ancestors  are 
bent  upon  claiming  him.  When  I  halted 
at  Hamburg  on  mv  rush  northward  I  heard 
that  the  Germans  had  already  claimed  him 
as  their  own.  A  little  later  I  was  assured 
that  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Israel.  In 
the  fulness  of  time,  when  his  discoverv  has 
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(A  snapshot  photograph  of  Dr.  Cook  taken  at  Copenhagen  soon  after  his  arrival,  on  September  4. 
accompanied  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  on  the  right,  and  Mr.  \V.  T.  Stead.) 


He  is 


been  confirmed,  1  await  the  inevitable  corol- 
lar>'  in  the  discovery  of  his  essentially  Scotch 
nationality,  which,  of  course,  can  always  be 
proved  in  the  last  resort  by  the  familiar  doc- 
trine that  the  real  name  of  Eve's  husband 
was  not  Adam,  but  MacAdam.  To  clear 
up  the  matter  I  begged  Dr.  Cook  to  raise  his 
objection  to  look  further  back  than  his  birth 
and  to  tell  m,e  from  what  part  of  the  Old 
World  his  parents  came. 

"  If  you  must  have  it,"  said  Dr.  Cook,  "  I 
am  of  pure  German  descent.  My  family 
name,  down  to  a  few  years  before  my  birth, 
was  not  Cook,  but  Koch.  My  father  was 
born  in  Hanover;  my  mother  came  from 
some  place  in  South  Germany.  They  migrat- 
ed to  America  before  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tur)^  and  settled  in  a  small  town  in  Sullivan 
County,  New  York,  on  the  Delaware  River, 
about  120  miles  from  New  York  Cit\'. 
There  my  father  practiced  as  a  doctor,  and 
there  in  1865  I  was  born,  the  last  of  a  fam- 
ily of  five." 

"  How  and  why  did  you  drop  Koch  and 
become  Cook?" 


"  The  change,"  said  Dr.  Cook,  "  was  none 
of  my  making  or  my  choosing.  It  was,  as 
has  been  so  often  the  case,  due  to  the  un- 
intentional blunder  of  a  government  clerk. 
In  the  Civil  War  my  father  joined  the  army. 
On  the  roll  of  the  army  medical  service 
his  name  instead  of  being  entered  as  Koch 
was  transcribed  as  Cook,  and  Cook  it  has 
been  ever  since.  All  the  rest  of  my  father's 
family,  however,  are  Kochs  to  this  day." 

I  asked  him  as  to  his  early  boyhood.  Was 
the  instinct  of  e.xploring  and  adventure  early 
developed?  Was  the  boy  the  father  of  the 
man?  ♦ 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  he  replied.  "  At 
least,  I  can  remember  no  stirrings  of  the  ex- 
plorer in  me  when  I  went  to  school.  My 
father  died  in  1870,  leaving  my  mother  and 
her  young  family  to  face  the  world  alone. 
In  order  to  facilitate  our  education,  and  the 
better  to  make  a  living,  my  mother  brought 
us  all  to  Brooklyn,  where  I  got  my  school- 
ing in  the  common  school,  like  other  Brook- 
lyn boys.  I  have  just  had  a  cablegram  of 
congratulation."  he  said,  "  from  that  school, 
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but  I  don't  think  I  remember  any  one  who 
is  there.  I  know  I  was  there,  and  that  is 
all." 

"  When  did  you  leave  school  ?  " 

"  The  usual  time,  and  then  I  set  about 
earning  sufficient  money  to  enable  me  to 
take  my  course  at  college.  How  did  I  make 
my  college  fees?  That  is  another  story,  into 
which  I  have  not  time  to  enter  now.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  I  earned  it  myself,  and 
was  able  to  enter  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  New  York,  where  in  due 
course  I  graduated,  and  having  got  my  de- 
gree, I  teoked  round  to  see  what  was  to  be 
done." 

"  Had  the  call  of  the  wild  reached  you  at 
college  if  it  did  not  at  school?  " 

"  I  think  not,"  he  replied  in  his  quiet, 
matter-of-fact,  simple  way.  "  I  don't  re- 
member having  ever  heard  it  then^  I  was 
not  especially  fond  of  books  of  travel  nor 
attracted  by  Arctic  adventure.  I  was  simply 
an  ordinary  American  young  graduate,  who, 
being  duly  qualified  to  practice  medicine, 
looks  about  him  to  find  out  how  he  can  make 
a  iivmg. 

"  Then  how  was  it  you  took  to  the  Arc- 
tier 

"  In  the  first  case,  simply  and  solely  in  or- 
der to  make  a  living.  I  was  a  young  medical 
man  with  no  practice  and  without  any  im- 
mediate prospect  of  finding  a  post.  Six 
months  passed  after  I  had  left  college,  and  I 
was  fretting  at  having  to  wait  so  long  idle, 
when  one  day  I  saw  a  statement  in  the  papers 
that  Peary  was  fitting  out  an  expedition  to 
go  to  the  Arctic  and  that  a  surgeon  was 
wanted.  Without  feeling  any  special  inspira- 
tion or  compulsion  I  sat  down  and  wrote  out 
an  application  for  the  post.  Two  months 
passed  before  I  received  any  answer.  I  had 
almost  given  up  hope,  when  I  was  startled 
by  receiving  a  telegram  to  go  to  Philadelphia 
to  meet  Peary.  I  went.  He  saw  me  and  I 
was  engaged  to  serve  as  surgeon  in  that  ex- 
pedition. I  graduated  in  1 890.  I  joined 
the  expedition  in  i8gi  and  served^until  1892. 
1  here  was  no  money  in  it,  but  there  was  a 
living,  honor,  and, — what  I  did  not  expect 
to  find, — a  new  and  absorbing  passion,  which 
ever  since  dominated  my  life." 

"  You  mean  that  you  heard  the  call  of  the 
vWld?" 

"  You  can  call  it  that  if  you  like.  To  me 
it  is  more  the  voice  of  the  Arctic,  the  thirst 
for  the  great  icy  expanse,  the  Polar  Sea. 
It  is  an  acquired  taste.  If  I  was  born  with 
it,  it  was  so  latent  that  I  never  perceived  it. 


None  of  the  other  meir.bers  of  my  family 
has  it.  But  it  came  to  me  in  my  first  Arctic 
trip,  and  it  has  never  left  me." 

I  recalled  what  he  had  written  in  his  book, 
"  '1  he  Top  of  the  Continent,"  in  which,  be- 
lore  describing  his  ascent  of  that  monarch  of 
the  mountains,  he  speaks  of,  being  driven  "  by 
the  working  incentive  oi  pioneer  adventure." 
the  spiritual  exhilaration  of  discovery."  It 
was  shared  alike  by  alpine  climbers  and  Arc- 
tic explorers.  I  repeated  to  him  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

Tn  climbing  there  is  an  inspiration  expanding 
with  the  increase  of  vision,  which  is  capable  of 
much  development.  Hardships,  both  of  moun- 
taineers and  Arctic  climbers,  are  followed  by  a 
similar  movement  of  mental  awakening,  of  spir- 
itual aspirations,  and  of  profound  and  peculiar 
philosophy.  Thus  the  stream  of  a  new  hope,  of 
dreams  and  raptures  is  started,  and  this 
stream  seeks  a  groove  down  the  path  of  life 
forever  after.  It  follows  that  he  who  ven- 
tures into  the  polar  arena  or  the  cloud  battle- 
field of  high  mountains  will  long  to  return 
again  and  again  to  the  scene  of  his  suffering 
and  inspiration. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  something  like  that,"  said 
Dr.  Cook.  "  It  is  a  mystery,  but  it  is  a  fact. 
Often  and  often  I  have  asked  myself  what 
are  the  pleasures  of  the  polar  seas.  Priva- 
tion, cold,  hunger,  peril  of  frostbite  and  of 
death,  solitude,  unceasing  and  sustaining 
exertion, — these  are  manifest  enough.  In 
themselves  they  are  not  very  fascinating. 
You  sometimes  recoil  from  them  and  wonder 
why  you  ever  pushed  into  the  great  wilder- 
ness of  ice.  You  escape,  vowing  never  to  re- 
turn. But  after  a  time  something  revives  in 
5'ou.  Your  mind  dwells  more  and  more  on 
the  indefinable  delights  of  the  Arctic.  Some- 
thing keeps  calling,  calling,  calling,  night  and 
day,  until  at  last  you  can  stand  it  no  more, 
and  you  return,  spell-drawn  by  the  magic  of 
the  North." 

"  The  North!  "  I  exclaimed.  "  But  is  it 
not  the  same  in  the  South  ?  All  Shackleton's 
companions  are  crazy  to  go  back  to  the  Ant- 
arctic. You,  also,  have  been  in  the  southern 
polar  seas." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  went  as  surgeon 
with  the  Belgian  Antarctic  Expedition  in 
1897-99,  but  our  experiences  were  not  pleas- 
ant. If  we  had  been  able  to  go  overland 
like  Shackleton  it  might  have  been  different. 
But  we  were  in  the  ship  all  the  time,  in  the 
midst  of  wind  and  storms,  and  hummocked 
about  so  much  3'ou  never  ventured  to  leave 
the  ship  for  a  day.  It  was  very  disagreeable, 
nothing  like  the  Arctic.  I  gladly  leave  the 
South  Pole  to  Shackleton." 
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"  After  you  retunn-d  from  tlif  Antarctic 
you  rested  a  while  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  j:ot  married  about  ten  years 
ago.  But  in  i^o\  the  passion  of  e\ph)rati()n 
reasserted  itself,  and  in  that  year  1  lieatled  the 
pioneer  expedition  for  the  ascent  or  Mount 
McKinley.  I  started  in  June,  1903,  and 
came  back  three  months  later,  havinj^  failed 
to  jiain  the  summit,  "riuec  years  later  I  went 
back,  and  after  a  long  period  of  nosing  round 
tlie  mountain  we  struck  a  road  which  brought 
us  to  the  top,  20.390  feet  altitude.  That  wa.-> 
on  September  16,  1906.  Hut  you  have  read 
all  that  in  my  book  '  The  Top  of  the  Con- 
tment. 

"  \'es.  I  read  it  in  the  train,  and  it  struck 
me  it  was  a  tougher  job  getting  to  the  top  of 
McKinle\-  tlian  it  was  getting  to  the  North 
Pole, — the  rarefied  air,  the  immense  alti- 
tude  " 

"  No,"  said  Dr.  Cook.  "  The  whole  as- 
cent at  the  last  was  so  soon  over, — up  and 
down  with  a  rush.  I  was  only  four  days  up 
and  four  days  down  when  we  found  the  road. 
The  North  Pole  was  a  very  different  mat- 
ter. 

"  But  so  far  as  I  can  judge  the  principles 
which  you  first  learned  on  Mount  ^IcKinley 
were  those  vou  put  in  practice  with  success 
at  the  Pole." 

"  Precisely.  My  forty-pound  kit  per  man 
for  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  was  the  pio- 
neer of  my  irreducibly  minimized  outfit  for 
the  rush  to  the  Pole.  We  started  three  men 
for  the  summit  and  three  for  the  Pole." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  but  you  only  got  two 
to  the  top  of  McKinley,  leaving  Dokkin  half 
way  up." 

"  There  was  not  enough  food  for  three, 
and  Dokkin  wanted  to  stay,  so  Burrille  and 
I  went  up  alone,  as  you  know." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statements 
in  the  newspapers  as  to  the  doubts  about  j'our 
surveys?" 

"  Only  a  controversy  as  to  some  fifty  or 
seventy-five  feet  in  the  altitude.  There  was 
a  difference  between  the  trigonometrical 
survey  and  the  barometrical  observation. 
But  even  100  feet  is  a  bagatelle  when  you 
are  measuring  a  mountain  20,000  feet 
high." 

"  Then  after  McKinley  you  rested  for  a 
year,  and  started  off  in  1907?  " 

"  Yes.  I  sailed  with  my  friend  Mr.  J.  R. 
Bradley  for  the  Arctic  regions  in  July,  1907, 
on  a  hunting  and  exploring  expedition  In 
northern  Greenland,  and  half  hoped  that  I 
might   make   that   expedition   a   jumping-off 


Cupyriijht,  1909.  by  the  N.  Y.  HtrMd. 
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place  for  the  Pole.     We  made  our  prepara- 
tions accordingly,  and  so  it  came  about." 

V. — THE    START    FOR   THE    POLE. 

Dr.  Cook  did  not  start  for  the  Pole  ^\  ith  a 
procession  of  brass  bands.  The  newspapers 
of  America  were  not  converted  into  a  huge 
megaphone  for  the  purpose  of  heralding  his 
departure.  Hence  the  report  of  his  arrival 
at  the  Pole  was  received  with  incredulity  and 
surprise.  Mrs.  Browning's  warning  against 
pumping  spring  water  unawares  upon  a 
gracious  public  full  of  nerves  may  be  varies 
and  extended  to  the  sudden  blurting  out 
upon  a  humdrum  world  such  a  startling  an- 
nouncement as  that  the  great  prize  had  been 
won  by  a  man  who  nobody  knew  had  ever 
entered  for  the  stakes. 

But  Dr.  Cook  did  not  herald  his  departure 
with  a  great  fanfaronade  of  proclamation  as 
to  what  he  was  going  to  do,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  as  he  said,  he  prefers  to  defer  talk- 
ing until  after  doing,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  he  did  not  start  out  with  any  fixed 
and  definite  intention  of  going  to  the  Pole. 
On  this  point  Dr.  Cook  is  quite  explicit. 
There  was  an  off-chance, — the  off-chance 
which  no  Arctic  explorer  ever  loses  sight 
of, — that  they  might  have  a  try  for  the  Pole. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Bradley,  who,  being  a  mil- 
lionaire, can  provide  for  contingencies,  pro- 
vided a  thorough  equipment  for  such  a  limit- 
ed dash  as  Dr.  Cook  alone  regarded  as  fcasi- 
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ble.  But  the  primary  object  with  which  the 
/.  R.  Bradley  sailed  northward  was  to  af- 
ford its  owner  and  Dr,  Cook  sport  and  recre- 
ation in  the  high  latitudes.  It  was  not  till  a 
few  months  later,  when  they  arrived  at 
Smith's  Sound,  that  the  project  took  definite 
shape. 

When  they  got  to  their  hunting  ground 
they  found  a  great  bear  hunt  in  progress. 
All  the  most  capable  Eskimos  and  the  best 
dags  of  the  region  were  assembled.  Bears 
were  plentiful  and  food  abundant.  Dr. 
Cook  told  us  that  it  was  after  he  found  every 
essential  for  Arctic  exploration  present  he 
thought  the  circumstances  propitious  for  a 
dash  northwards. 

On  October  5  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Bridgman, 
secretary  of  the  Peary  Club,  received  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Cook  as  follows: 

"  I  have  hit  upon  a  new  route  to  the 
North  Pole,  and  will  stay  to  try  it.  By  way 
of  Buchanan  Bay  and  Ellesmere  Land  and 
northward  through  Nansen  Strait  over  the 
Pol'^r  Sea,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  good 
route.     There  will  be  game  to  the  83d  de- 


gree, and  here  are  natives  and  dogs  for  the 
task.     So  here  is  for  the  Pole." 

This  was  to  pass  over  Sverdrup's  country, 
across  Heiberg  Island,  and  so  north.  By  this 
means  he  hoped  to  avoid  the  easterly  drift  of 
the  Polar  Sea,  to  have  a  country  supplying 
food  in  the  shape  of  game  in  his  rear.  We 
have  the  advantage  of  comparing  what  Mr. 
Bradley,  in  October,  1907,  said  Dr.  Cook 
proposed  to  do  before  he  started  and  what 
Dr.  Cook  says  he  actually  did  do  after  his 
return.  The  much-discussed  canvas  boat, 
which  some  critics  declare  was  invented  as 
an  afterthought  by  Dr.  Cook  after  his  re- 
turn to  Europe,  was  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Bradley  as  having  been  provided  by  him  to 
enable  Dr.  Cook  to  cross  the  open  leads  he 
might  encounter  in  the  Polar  Sea. 

I  asked  Dr.  Cook  about  his  equipment. 
He  replied:  "  I  had  everything  that  could  be 
carried  on  such  a  small  expedition.  My 
friend  Mr.  Bradley  gave  me  carte  blanche. 
I  had  twice  as  much  money  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal as  I  cared  to  spend.  If  I  had  had  a 
million  dollars  and  an  army  of  men  I  could 
not  have  been  better  equipped  than  I  was 
for  that  expedition." 

"  First  as  to  scientific  instruments?" 

"  We  had  three  first-class  chronometers 
and  a  watch.  The  watch  went  wrong,  but 
the  chronometers  lasted  through.  W^e  had  a 
splendid  sextant,  and  barometers,  and  ther- 
mometers,— specially  made  for  Arctic  work. 
We  had  also  pedometers  and  everything  we 
needed.  We  did  not  take  apparatus  for  deep- 
sea  sounding,  for  it  was  too  heav)%  Every- 
thing was  sacrificed  to  the  supreme  necessity 
of  reducing  the  weight  carried." 

"  Was  your  sextant  of  aluminum  or  of  the 
ordinary  make?  " 

"  It  was  not  of  aluminum.  It  was  the 
heaviest  thing  we  had  to  carry,  but  as  every- 
thing depended  upon  that  I  w^ould  not  risk 
a  lighter  instrument.  We  brought  it  safely 
back.  It  is  now  on  the  Jeanie  on  its  way  to 
New  York." 

"  And  the  other  equipment?  " 

"  All  our  cooking  utensils  were  of  alumi- 
num. Our  kitchen  outfit  weighed  ounces  in- 
stead of  pounds.  Our  heating  apparatus  was 
what  is  known  as  the  '  Brooklyn  stove,'  with 
the  Nansen  attachment,  in  which  heat  is  gen- 
erated by  oil  vaporized  by  burning  alcohol. 
More  heat  is  obtained  that  w^ay  by  a  less 
expenditure  of  fuel  than  in  any  other  method. 
It  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  old  wick  lamp." 

"  What  about  food  ?  " 

"  The  essence  of  our  commissariat  sj'^stem 
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consisted  in  this:  Live  on  the  country  as 
lony;  as  you  can  by  utih/.inj;;  the  huul  route 
where  {j;ame  abounds.  W'hen  you  strike  the 
Polar  Sea,  where  no  lite  exists,  h've  on  pem- 
niican,  biscuits  anil  tea.  One  pound  ot  peni- 
mican  per  day  for  man  and  do^  will  support 
life.  Peinniican  manufactured  by  Armour, 
— raw  beef  dried,  poumled  into  powder,  and 
mixed  with  tallow, — does  not  weep  and  car- 
ries more  nutritive  heat  and  force-formin.ij; 
qualities  per  square  inch  than  any  meat  ex- 
tract or  other  preparation.  This  pemmican 
was  packed  in  6-pound  tins,  which  were  en- 
closed in  wooden  cases  uniform  in  size,  which 
came  in  very  handy  as  building  material  for 
our  first  storehouse." 

Did  you  take  any  alcohol  ?  " 

"  Wood  alcohol  for  vaporizing  the  petrole- 
um;  but  wood  alcohol  is  poison.  Of  other 
alcohol  in  any  shape  or  form  we  did  not  take 
one  drop." 

"  Are  you  a  teetotaler?  " 

"  In  my  earlier  years  of  the  strictest.  After 
I  was  twenty-five,  and  in  later  life,  I  have 
taken  a  very  little  wine,  and  never  touch  in- 
toxicants of  an\'  kind  when  exploring." 

"  What  about  tobacco?  " 

"  I  never  smoke ;  and  although  the  Eski- 
mos like  it,  they  are  much  better  without  it. 
To  humor  my  men  I  took  tobacco,  but  the 
supply  ran  out  after  a  few  days,  and  they 
worked  better  without  it.  They  were  more 
restless  in  mind  when  they  smoked,  and  I 
was  glad  when  it  was  done.  They  soon  for- 
got all  about  it.  In  two  days  the  craving  for 
smoke  had  become  a  memory  that  rapidly 
faded  away." 

"  But  I  suppose  tea  is  essential  ?  " 

"  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear,"  said 
Dr.  Cook,  "  that  we  took  only  two  pounds 
of  tea  with  us  in  our  dash  to  the  Pole,  and 
did  not  even  use  all  of  that?  Yet  we  had  tea 
twice  a  day, — two  or  three  cups  each  man 
each  time.  Twelve  or  eighteen  cups  a  day, 
all  brewed  out  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of  tea, — 
not  very  strong,  you  say.  But  quite  strong 
enough.  We  had  to  make  it  last.  And  the 
chief  value  of  the  tea  was  that  it  helped  to 
make  the  hot  water  palatable  in  which  we 
dissolved  the  3J/2  ounces  of  sugar  each  man 
had  each  day." 

"What  about  soap?" 

"  Took  one  cake  of  soap.  It  was  the  only 
article  we  lost  en  route,  and  it  was  never 
missed.    Washing  is  misery  in  the  Arctic." 

I  suggested  that  perspiration  might  keep 
the  pores  clear. 

"  Perspiration  is  worse  than  washing,"  he 


said.  "  Our  clothes  are  all  ventilated  so  as 
to  prevent  perspiration.  Now  and  then  ex- 
treme exertion  compels  sweat,  and  then  look 
out.  For  the  moisture  freezes  your  furs  into 
a  cake  of  ice,  out  of  which  you  have  t<j  1^" 
thawed." 

"  What  about  vegetables?  " 

"  We  carried  none.  \  ou  don't  need  vege- 
tables in  the  Arctic;  neither  do  you  need  salt. 
During  our  fifteen  months'  adventures  we 
neither  used  salt  nor  vegetables.  It  is  a  delu- 
sion to  think  that  either  salt  or  vegetables 
are  necessary  for  health.  The  Eskimos  use 
neither.  They  never  sufifer  from  scurvy. 
Neither  did  I.  They  do  not  use  salt, — dis- 
like it,  in  fact.  At  first  I  tried  them  with 
it  when  we  had  fresh  meat.  They  did  not 
like  it,  and  so  I  dropped  it.  When  you  eat 
pemmican  you  use  no  salt.  I  did  not  miss  it. 
But  when  I  got  back  to  Greenland  I  ate  salt 
like  sugar." 

"  Did  you  have  any  medicine  chest?  " 

"  A  tiny  box  of  tabloids  weighing  six  or 
eight  ounces.  We  took  no  arnica,  no  lini- 
ments, no  chloroform.  We  limited  ourselves 
to  the  absolutely  indispensable.  I  don't  think 
my  two  Eskimos  had  more  than  five  doses 
the  whole  time;  then  it  was  only  for  slight 
headaches  after  overeating.  I  had  only  very 
seldom  to  touch  medicine,  and  then  only  for 
slight  digestive  troubles.  So  we  brought  most 
of  our  medicine  home  again. 

"  Though  it  was  agreeable  to  come  out  of 
the  wilderness  of  the  interior  to  the  semi- 
civilization  of  the  coast  occasionally,  we  usu- 
ally found  the  coast  environment  induced  ill- 
health  for  a  time. 

In  the  pursuit  of  our  routine  we  were  al- 
most constantly  wet  with  ice  water.  For 
two  months  we  traveled  with  wet  feet.  In 
rain  or  sunshine,  in  wind  or  calm,  we  went 
without  coats,  for  the  simple  reason  that  with 
increased  clothing  we  carried  more  water 
and,  therefore,  were  less  comfortable  than 
w  ith  light,  simple  garments  w  hich  would  dry 
out  easily.  We  slept  in  dripping  jungles, 
on  floating  marshes,  in  wind-swept  clouds, 
on  wet  snow,  and  in  perennial  frost,  always 
with  the  worst  element  about  us.  Surely 
here  were  conditions  to  cause  colds,  rheu- 
matismj  pneumonia,  and  all  kinds  of  winter 
diseases,  but  we  never  enjoyed  better  health. 
No  colds,  no  rheumatism,  and  no  sickness  of 
any  consequence  were  reported.  But  when 
we  returned  to  the  outposts  of  civilization 
and  warm,  dry  beds,  breathed  the  comforts 
of  good  shelter  in  luxury,  were  glutted  with 
food  and  prevented   from  taking  our  accus- 
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tomed  exercise,  we  promptly  suffered  from 
headaches,  toothaches,  colds,  tonsilitis,  neu- 
ralgia, and  all  kinds  of  physical  troubles." 

"  So  that  you  were  supplied  with  every 
necessity  ?  " 

"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below,  but  in 
the  Arctic  he  wants  that  little  good,  and  ours 
was  of  the  best.  And  the  human  and  ani- 
mal personnel  of  our  expedition  was  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  material.  We  had  the 
picked  pick  of  all  the  best  Eskimos  and  the 
strongest  dogs  in  the  Arctic.  And  we  had 
them  fresh  and  fat  and  full  fed.  I  was  in 
the  pink  of  condition, — never  felt  more  fit, — 
and  I  was  full  of  the  inspiration  of  a  high 
hope  that  I  might  all  alone  with  my  boys 
solve  the  great  m3Ster3-.  And  so  we  started 
for  the  Pole." 

VI. "  TO  THE  POLE  AXD  BACK  AGAIN." 

•  Dr.  Cook's  narrative  in  the  New  York 
Herald  was  admittedly  incomplete  and  in  a 
few  particulars  inaccurate.  The  continued 
disuse  of  his  native  tongue  led  him  once  or 
twice  to  use  a  misleading  phrase.  The  fol- 
lowing story  is  partly  taken  down  from  his 
own  lips  and  partly  completed  by  his  pub- 
lished letter.  It  will,  I  think,  form  the 
most  complete  narrative  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared : 

Dr.  Cook  sailed  from  North  Sydney,  N. 
S.,  in  July,  1907.  Mr.  Bradley  and  he  went 
shooting  round  North  Star  Bay,  hunted 
again  round  Robinson's  Ray,  and  at  last 
reached  Eltah.  From  there  they  went  as  far 
north  of  Smith's  Sound  as  the  ice  would  per- 
mit, and  finally  landed  for  their  winter 
quarters  at  Annotok  at  the  end  of  August. 
They  were  in  the  heart  of  a  great  gathering 
of  Eskimos,  assembled  for  the  bear  hunt 
with  all  their  dogs.  There  was  any  amount 
of  meat,  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  to 
draw  upon  their  stores. 

The  long  winter  night,  which  lasts  from 
September  till  the  beginning  of  ]\Iarch,  was 
employed  in  getting  ready  for  the  expedi- 
tion. Two  hundred  and  fifty  Eskimos, — 
men  and  women, — were  kept  busy  collect- 
ing furs,  preparing  skins  and  making  them 
into  garments.  They  spent  most  of  their 
time  between  hunting  and  tanning.  The 
full  dress  of  the  traveler  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, according  to  Delock,  appears  to  have 
been  varied  and  peculiar.  To  begin  at  the 
foot,  you  wear  hareskin  stockings,  over  which 
you  draw  boots  of  sealskin.  Trousers  are  of 
bearskin,  while  the  fur  of  the  blue  fox  fur- 
nishes yovhr  coat.     A  fur  cap  with  flaps  over 


the  ears  completes  the  full  dress  for  winter. 
In  summer  sealskin  is  the  only  wear. 

I  asked  Dr.  Cook  if  he  had  not  suffered 
from  frostbite.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  nor  from 
scurvy,  nor  from  any  of  the  usual  illnesses 
of  the  explorer.  We  protected  our  faces  as 
do  the  Eskimos,  by  allowing  our  hair  to  grow 
long  and  combing  it  over  our  face, — tucking 
it  under  the  flaps  of  tlie  cap.  The  beard  and 
mustache  are  cut  short.  A  long  mustache 
would  freeze  to  the  beard,  but  I  often  would 
have  given  $1000  to  add  such  little  length 
at  the  base  of  my  head.  But,  although  the 
hair  was  som.ewhat  short,  it  saved  my  nose 
from  frostbite." 

By  Christmas  the  supplies  of  clothing 
were  complete,  including  six  pairs  of  stock- 
ings per  man.  Early  in  January  he  began 
to  remove  his  stores  from  Annotok  to  EUes- 
mere  Land.  Everj'thing  depended  upon  find- 
ing game  on  the  American  side  of  Smith's 
Sound, — no  musk,  no  Pole.  Smith's  Sound 
was  difficult  to  cross,  owing  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  ice,  but  at  last  they  were 
safely  on  EUesmere  Land  and  ready  to  start. 
The  procession  consisted  of  Dr.  Cook,  ten 
Eskimos,  with  eleven  sledeges,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  three  dogs.  It  started  in  Febru- 
ary, 1908. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Commander 
Peary  started  from  the  Roosevelt  for  Cape 
Columbia  on  February  22,  1 909,  and  that 
his  party  consisted  of  seven  white  m.en,  fifty- 
nine  Eskimos,  one  hundred  and  forty  dogs, 
and  twenty-three  sledges,  the  proportion  of 
men  to  sledges  with  Cook  being  one  man,  one 
sledge,  and  ten  dogs  per  sledge.  In  Peary's 
case  it  was  about  three  men  to  one  sledge 
and  six  dogs  per  sledge.  The  shrinkage  of 
the  procession  in  each  case  is  remarkable: 

COOK. 

Men.  Dogs.  Sledges. 

Fcbniarv    ]0.    lilO.S 11  lO.*?               11 

March    IS.    lUOS. .->  .57                 7 

March   21,    1:>0.S :?  26                 2 

I'ole     3  10 

PEARY. 

Men.  Dogs.  Sledges. 

Fc'bniarv   22.   1000 66  140              2." 

March    1,    1000 24  l."?.*?               19 

Sixth    stage 16  100              12 

Tenth    stage 20  70               10 

8(r    tlS' 9  60                 7 

Between  February  and  March  i8  the 
game  must  have  been  extraordinarily  plenti- 
ful on  Heiberg  Island,  for  the  bag  averaged 
over  three  musk-oxen,  eleven  hares  a  day, 
while  seven  bears  were  thrown  in  as  an  ex- 
tra. This  abundance  of  game  enabled  them 
to  stand  at  Land's  End  fresh  and  fit,  and 
with   unreduced  supplies. 
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"  It  was  only  four  months'  march,  but  it 
enabled  me  to  test  tlie  quality  of  the  men 
and  dogs  needed  for  the  final  dash  to  the 
Pole,  By  the  elimination  of  the  less  fit,  I 
had  twenty-si.K  of  the  best  dogs  in  the  Arctic 
Circle  and  two  splendid  young  Eskimos, 
Eltukishuk  and  Ahwelah,  fine  strapping  lads 
of  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  of  age,  splen- 
did teamsters,  and  full  of  all  Arctic  lore." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  Eskimo  as  a 
man  ?"' 

"  Compared  with  our  best  men,  he  is  not 
on  a  level,  but  compared  with  many  of  our 
civilized  people  he  is  their  superior.  The 
last  scientific  treatise  on  the  Eskimo  will  as- 
tonish you  not  a  little  by  the  evidence  it 
gives  as  to  the  cranial  development,  whose 
wits  are  sharpened  by  a  constan-t  conflict  w  ith 
nature  in  her  sternest  aspects.  They  have 
their  limitations,  but  their  love  of  berg  and 
their  skill  to  read  the  face  of  the  sky  and 
the  face  of  the  sea  are  very  remarkable.  They 
are  also  in  their  way  loyal  to  their  employer. 

Being  nomads  of  the  great  white  wilder- 
ness, they  are  the  freest  of  the  free  and  the 
notion  that  they  can  be  transferred  like 
slaves  from  hand  to  hand  is  rank  absurdity. 
On  all  Arctic  questions  an  Eskimo  is  a  bet- 


ter e.xpert  than  the  best  American  or  Euro- 
pean. We  white  m.en  are  all  but  amateurs 
compared  with  the  Eskimo,  who  is  the  pro- 
fessional." 

"  And  Etukishuk  and  Ahwelah,  where  are 
they  now?" 

"  They  are  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Annotok,  where,  rich  in  the  weapons  and 
stores  1  handed  over  to  them,  they  will  he 
regarded  as  Arctic  millionaires." 

■'  Do  you  think  they  could  be  depeniled 
upon  . 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.  They  are  not,  of  course, 
scientific  witnesses,  in  the  modern  sense.  But 
they  have  the  science  of  the  Polar  Sea  at 
their  Hnger  end. — the  natural  science  of  the 
man  w  ho  is  the  evolved  product  of  the  Arc- 
tic region.  I  would  much  rather  trust  a 
good  P^skimo  to  give  a  clear,  intelligible  ac- 
count of  the  polar  region  across  which  he 
has  traveled  more  than  any  ordinary  Euro- 
pean. I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  be 
found,  but  their  report  of  my  journey  will 
be  very  good  evidence, — Eskimo  evidence  no 
doubt.  But  I  only  wish  I  had  them  here 
w  ith  me  to  tell  you  our  ston-  in  their  own 
w  av.     But  they  mav  come." 

Now  after  this  diversion  by  the  wa\  I  w  ill 
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return  to  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Cook's  dash 
to  the  Pole. 

When  he  started  for  Annotok  he  was  700 
miles  from  the  Pole.  When  he  pushed  out 
into  the  Polar  Sea  from  Heiberg  Island  400 
miles  laj-  between  him  and  his  goal. 

When  he  passed  the  83d  parallel  he  saw 
a  bear  track  and  a  seal  blow,  but  these 
were  the  onh'  traces  of  animated  life  he  met 
on  that  death  scalp  of  the  world  toward  the 
summit  of  which  he  was  now  rapidly  climb- 
ing up  by  the  ladder  of  latitude. 

"  We  had  a  rather  rough  time  here  and 
there,"  said  Dr.  Cook,  "  but  our  men  and 
dogs  were  in  fine  condition.  Rations  were 
served  out  regularly,  and  they  were  sufficient. 
The  icefield  was  ever  changing  and  detours 
had  to  be  made  to  move  the  opening  leads 
of  water.  We  were  not,  however,  required  to 
use  our  canvas  boat  which  we  carried  with 
us  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  sledge,  but 
which  we  had  no  occasion  to  use  until  a  much 
later  period  in  our  return  journey,  when  it 
saved  our  lives." 

"  Was  it  not  very  monotonous  looking 
across  the  lifeless  wilderness  of  polar  ice  ?  " 

"  It  does  not  lend  itself  to  picturesque 
writing.  Our  life  has  each  day  resembled  its 
predecessor.  Sometimes  the  ice  was  smooth- 
er, sometimes  it  was  rougher,  but  always  the 
routine  of  the  day  was  the  same.  There  was 
always  the  excitement  of  coming  upon  a 
stretch  of  open  water,  and  the  passage  down 
leads  between  ice  floe  to  ice  floe,  but  except 
for  such  adventures  and  the  excitement  of 
ascertaining  day  by  day  how  much  nearer  we 
were  to  our  destination  there  was  little  to  re- 
port. We  built  our  snow-house  at  each  land- 
ing-place, lit  our  stove,  melted  the  snow, 
made  our  tea, — our  weak  intemperate  tea, — 
and  gave  each  man  half  a  pound  of  pemmican 
and  a  biscuit.  Then  we  started  on  our  day's 
marching,  wearing  snow-shoes  if  the  snow 
required  it ;  trudging  along  until  we  could 
no  longer  drag  one  foot  behind  the  other. 
Then  in  an  hour  and  a  half  we  built  another 
snow  house,  spread  out  our  bags,  and  ate 
another  half  pound  of  pemmican  and  another 
biscuit.  Afterward  we  fed  our  dogs  with 
their  pound  of  pemmican,  turned  into  our 
sleeping-bags,  woke  up  the  next  day  and  re- 
newed the  same  round. 

"  Always  the  same  food,  the  same  drink, 
the  same  regulated  thirst,  and  the  same  cease- 
less toiling  over  the  ice.  There  was  always 
wind ;  the  ice  was  never  calm.  Generally 
the  wind  blew  South  by  West.  The  drift 
of  the  ice  was  East  by  South.    As  a  rule,  the 


weather  was  fairly  good.  The  temperature 
was  about  40°  to  45°  below  zero.  When  we 
had  reached  latitude  44°  47'  and  longitude 
96°  36'  through  the  mist,  which  for  some 
da^s  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to 
make  accurate  determination  of  our  position, 
far  away  on  our  left  we  saw  land,  and  again 
we  saw  land  further  north.  We  could  not 
explore  it  as  we  had  other  work  in  hand ; 
nor  could  we  say  how  far  the  land  extended 
to  eastward.  But  we  could  see  through  the 
misty  air  an  eastern  coastline,  apparently 
about  1000  feet  in  height.  Whether  this 
\\  as  an  island  or  part  of  a  continent  we  could 
not  say.  It  lay  too  far  to  the  west.  To  have 
attempted  to  explore  it  would  have  endan- 
gered the  whole  success  of  our  expedition. 
So  leaving  it  behind  we  pressed  on.  The  sky 
was  now  clear  and  we  were  able  to  take  ob- 
servations from  day  to  day.  We  were  mak- 
ing progress,  but  slow  progress,  owing  to 
the  irregularity  of  the  fields  of  old  ice  and 
the  detours  we  had  to  make  to  avoid  ob- 
stacles. We  did  not  average  more  than  ten 
miles  a  day  for  the  first  ten  days  of  April." 

At  Copenhagen  Dr.  Cook  had  little  to  add 
to  the  original  narrative  of  the  last  200  miles 
of  his  rush  to  the  Pole,  which  may  be  quoted 
as  it  stands: 

We  were  now  about  200  miles  from  the  Pole. 
The  sledgeloads  were  reduced.  One  dog  after 
another  had  got  into  the  stomach  of  his  hungry 
survivors,  until  the  teams  were  considerably  re- 
duced ;  but  there  seemed  to  remain  a  sufficient 
balance  of  man  and  brute  to  push  along  into 
the  heart  of  the  mystery  to  which  we  had  set 
ourselves. 

Beyond  the  86th  parallel  the  icefields  became 
more  extensive  and  heavier,  the  crevasses  fewer 
and  less  troublesome,  with  little  or  no  crushed 
ice  thrown  up  as  barriers.  From  the  87th  to  the 
88th  parallel  much  of  the  surprise  was  an  indi- 
cation of  land  ice. 

For  two  days  we  traveled  over  ice,  which  re- 
sembled a  glacial  surface.  The  usual  sea  ice 
lines  of  demarcation  were  absent,  and  there 
were  no  hummocked  or  deep  crevasses.  There 
was,  however,  no  perceptible  elevation  and  no 
positive^ sign  of  land  or  sea. 

Observations  on  the  14th  gave  latitude  88°  21', 
longitude  95°  52'.  We  were  now  less  than  100 
miles  from  the  Pole.  The  pack  was  here  more 
active,  but  the  temperature  remained  below  40°, 
cementing  togetlier  quickly  the  new  crevasses. 
Young  ice  spread  the  narrow  spaces  of  open 
water  so  rapidly  that  little  delay  was  caused  in 
crossing  from  one  field  to  another. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  to  muster  energy 
for  the  last  series  of  efforts. 

The  three  men  were  too  tired  to  build  a 
snow-house  at  night  time,  so  they  brought 
their  silk  tent  into  requisition,  the  utility  of 
which  had  been  proved  at  Mount  McKinley. 
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It  was  warm  anil  li^lit  ami  turmcd  an  admi- 
rable sleeping-place.  The  last  lOO  mile^ 
were  covered  in  less  than  a  week. 

Dr.  Cook,  with  his  trusty  Kskimos,  wa^ 
now  approachinti  the  Pole.  Hut  as  every  onr 
knows,  there  is  no  Pole,  no  visible  outstand 
ing  "  biij  nail  "  to  be  seen  untouched  by  its 
discoverers.  The  geographical  Pole  is  an  in- 
visible mathematical  point  lying  at  the  90th 
degree  of  latitude  and  is  only  discernible 
by  a  trained  scientific  man  who  is  accustometl 
to  handle  sextants,  w  ho  understands  all  about 
artificial  horizons  and  the  calculation  of  an 
astronomical  problem.  The  ordinary  man 
turned  loose  in  the  Arctic  could  never  find 
the  Pole.  Was  Dr.  Cook  such  a  trained 
scientific  man  ?  I  put  the  question  to  him 
directly.  Did  he  claim  to  be  a  man  familiar 
widi  astronomical  observations  and  calcula- 
tions? His  answer  was  as  direct  as  my  ques- 
tion. He  was  such  a  man.  He  did  claim  to 
be  able  to  take  an  astronomical  observation 
with  accuracy  and  to  make  the  necessary  cal- 
culation \\  ith  the  skill  born  of  much  practice. 
He  had  taken  such  astronomical  observations 
in  his  previous  voyages  in  the  Arctic  and  the 
Antarctic.  He  had  taken  observations  in 
Alaska,  and  he  had  practically  been  navigat- 
ing commander  of  Mr.  Bradley's  yacht  on 
her  way  north.  He  was,  he  asserted,  a 
competent  theoretical  and  practical  scientist 
whose  observations  might  be  depended  upon. 

To  him  there  now  enters  Dr.  Stromgren, 
professor  of  astronomy  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  and  director  of  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory, and  by  Professor  Stromgren  Dr. 
Cook  is  questioned  and  cross-questioned  and 
examined  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  astronomy  and  the  practical  use  of  as- 
tronomical instruments.  Professor  Stromgren 
as  the  result  of  his  cross-questioning  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Cook  knew  how  to 
take  observations  and  that  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  his  assertion  that  he  had  been  to 
the  Pole  and  that  he  possessed  the  requisite 
scientific  knowledge  to  be  able  to  locate  it 
when  he  did  reach  it.  And  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  21  he  declares  that  he  did 
reach  the  Pole.  His  written  statement  is 
as  follows: 

On  April  20  the  first  corrected  altitude  of  the 
sun  gave  89°  59'  46".  The  Pole,  therefore,  was 
in  siglit.  We  advanced  the  14  seconds,  made 
supplementary  observations,  and  prepared  to  stop 
long  enough  to  permit  a  double  round  of  ob- 
servations. Etukishuk  and  Ahwelali  were  told 
that  we  had  reached  the  big  nail,  and  they 
sought  to  celebrate  it  by  an  outlnirst  of  sav- 
agery.    At  last  we  had  pierced  the  boreal  datir 
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and  the  flag  had  been  raised  to  the  coveted 
breezes  of  the  North  Pole.  The  day  was  April 
21,  1908.  The  sun  indicated  local  noon,  but 
time  was  a  negative  problem,  for  here  meridians 
meet.  With  a  step  it  was  possible  to  go  from 
one  part  of  the  globe  to  the  opposite  side. — 
from  the  hour  of  midnight  to  that  of  midday. 
The  latitude  was  90°,  the  temperature  38',  the 
barometer  29°  83'.  Xorih,  east,  and  west  had 
vanished.     It  was  south  in  every  direction. 

I  asked  hiin  whether  he  was  quite  sure  that 
he  had  located  the  Pole.  How  did  he  know 
that  one  particular  spot  of  ice  in  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  polar  ocean  was  the  Pole? 

Dr.  Cook  replied  :  "  H  you  ask  me  whether 
I  located  the  Pole  to  a  square  foot  I  reply  I 
did  not.  But  I  located  it  with  sufficient  cer- 
tainty to  be  scientifically  sure  that  the  Pole 
was  within  the  circuinference  of  a  circle  not 
more  than  a  gunshot  in  diameter.  I  was  two 
days  at  the  Pole.  I  took  observations  both 
at  the  center  and  all  round  the  circle.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  when  mv  records  are  exam- 
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ined   by  competent  scientific  men    they  will 
accept  my  conclusions  as  correct." 

VII. THE    RETURN    JOURNEY. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Dr.  Cook's 
narrative  through  its  concluding  stages.  The 
question  is  not  how  he  came  back  from  the 
Pole  but  whether  he  got  there. 

He  says  that  it  was  not  till  May  24  he 
was  able  to  take  a  set  of  observations,  and 
that  they  had  then  reached  the  84th  parallel 
and  were  drifting  westward.  A  desperate 
struggle  began  to  reach  Heiberg  Island. 
After  twenty  days'  forging  doggedly  as 
through  thick  fog,  which  prevented  the  tak- 
ing of  observations,  Dr.  Cook  found  himself 
outside  a  barrier  of  open  water  and  small  ice, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
reach  the  much-desired  Heiberg  Island, 
where  food  in  abundance  av\-aited  them.  At 
last  by  a  long  detour  and  many  adventures 
they  came  out  into  Jones  Sound,  where  the 
canvas  boat  saved  tlieir  lives. 

I  asked  Dr.  Cook  if  he  had  brought  back 
from  the  Arctic  the  conviction  so  strongly 
expressed  by  Lieutenant  Shackleton  and  all 
his  men  as  to  the  certainty  of  a  beneficent  pro- 
tecting Providence,  a  certainty  due  to  their 
miraculous  escapes  from  imminent  destruc- 
tion. 

"  No,"  said  Dr.  Cook.  "  What  impressed 
me  most  was  the  enormous  importance  of  lit- 
tle things.  If,  for  instance,  we  had  not  had 
our  canvas  boat  "vve  should  all  have  shared 
the  fate  of  Ericssen  and  perished  of  starva- 
tion before  an  expanse  of  open  water  which 
we  could  not  cross.  Again,  had  we  not 
learned  how  to  snare  musk-oxen  before  our 
strength  had  fallen  too  low  to  enable  us  to 
capture  them  we  should  have  died.  These 
two  things  saved  us.  There  are  others ;  but, 
no,  I  did  not  reflect  on  these  things. 

"  The  process  is  mj  complete  that  it  seems 
to  wipe  out  the  traces  of  memory.  I  only 
seem  able  to  remember  clearly  the  most  recent 
things.  You,_for  instance,  think  of  the  North 
Pole  that  seems  to  me  now  so  far  away  be- 
hind a  veil  that  I  remember  clearly  is  the 
cruel  hardship  of  the  final  escape  from  the 
Arctic.  It  was  then  we  suffered  most, — it  is 
most  recent  and  is  most  vividly  impressed 
on  my  memory." 


Who  knows  but  that  this  fierce  fire  of 
physical  exertion  which  burns  out  the  cells 
of  the  brain  and  makes  a  man  new  from  day 
to  day  may  be  responsible  for  some  of  the 
things  which  have  mystified  us  about  Dr. 
Cook? 

VIII. SUMMING    UP. 

Dr.  Cook  has  never  claimed  anything  but 
to  have  a  fair  hearing  before  impartial  judges 
and  a  clear  verdict.  Either  he  has  been  to  the 
North  Pole  or  he  has  not.  If  he  has  been 
there  he  has  been  there  before  anybody  else. 
And  as  a  natural  consequence  everybody  else 
who  hoped  to  carry  off  the  prize  is  furiously 
jealous. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Cook  is  at  least 
entitled  to  a  suspension  of  judgment.  He 
emerges  half  dazed  into  the  fierce  blaze  of 
the  hurrying,  skurrying  civilization  of  the 
modern  world.  For  fifteen  months  he  has 
been  as  if  he  were  a  man  in  a  prison,  with 
every  chance  of  being  done  to  death  by  cold 
or  hunger.  He  comes  out  and  makes  a  state- 
ment which  he  promises  to  prove  within  a 
very  few  weeks.  Why  not  wait  for  his 
proofs?  There  is  no  such  desperate  need  to 
hang,  draw,  and  quarter  him  before  he  has 
had  a  chance  of  being  heard  before  the 
tribunal  to  which  he  has  appealed. 

I  do  not  venture  to  have  an  opinion  on 
the  scientific  value  of  the  credence  he  may 
have  or  may  not  have.  But  I  do  possess  an 
elementary  enough  sense  of  justice,  and  I 
protest  against  treating  a  hitherto  reputable 
American  citizen  as  an  infamous  fakir  before 
we  have  heard  his  evidence,  seen  his  papers, 
checked  his  calculations,  and  examined  his 
proofs. 

It  may  be  that  he  will  fail  to  prove  his 
case.  If  so,  we  shall  bow  to  the  authority 
of  the  tribunal  to  which  he  has  appealed. 
But  if  he  were  declared  by  the  competent  au- 
thority to  have  not  made  good  his  claim, 
while  I  should  bow  to  the  decision,  I 
should  reserve  my  own  judgment  as  to 
Dr.  Cook.  Mistaken  he  may  be.  A  fakir, 
a  liar,  a  deliberate  scoundrel  who  set  forth 
to  make  a  fool  of  the  whole  human  race, 
that  he  is  not.  He  is  both  too  honest 
and  too  limited  to  have  conceived  so  colossal 
a  fraud. 


THE   STORY   OF    LEATHER  AND   ITS 

USES. 


BY  LOUIS  K.  VAX   NOR.MAX 


"YITHEN  primitive  man  emerged  from  his 
cave,  put  up  his  first  habitation  above 
ground,  and  sallied  forth  to  hunt  in  the  for- 
est or  to  catch  deep-water  fish  in  the  lakes, 
the  most  important  substance  in  all  the  world 
to  him  (after  his  food)  was  the  skin  of  such 
animals  as  he  had  already  killed.  This  sub- 
stance, crudely  treated  for  human  uses,  made 
the  walls  of  his  houses,  the  coverings  for  his 
body,  feet,  and  hands,  the  boat  in  which  he 
paddled,  the  string  to  his  bow,  and  the  thong 
with  which  he  caught  animals  alive.  It  was 
the  first  leather.  The  story  of  leather  and 
its  manifold  adaptations  to  the  needs  of  man- 
kind is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
stories  of  commerce  and  industry. 

MAGNITUDE   OF  THE   LEATHER   INDUSTRY. 

The  diversity  of  interests  based  on  this  ani- 
mal product  and  their  extent  cover  such  a 
vast  field  that  the  men  engaged  in  them  have 
apparently  ceased  to  regard  the  subject  in  any 
large,  general  way,  the  different  divisions 
occupying  their  attention  as  separate  prod- 
ucts in  themselves.  To  the  dealer  in  hides 
leather  means,  in  general,  ox  and  cow  hides 
for  the  making  of  belting  or  the  soles  of  shoes. 
The  shoe  manufacturer  is  almost  certain  to 
speak  of  shoes  and  leather  as  though  the  in- 
dustries were  radically  different.  There  is 
no  category,  except  one  made  for  such  pur- 
poses as  an  article  of  this  kind,  that  would  in- 
clude in  the  mind  of  the  man  of  commerce 
such  widely  diverse  products  of  "  industrial- 
ized animal  skin  "  as  shoes,  gloves,  and  the 
covers  of  fine  books. 

The  production  and  manufacture  of  leather 
is  a  very  big  business  all  over  the  world.  In 
the  United  States  the  traffic  in  raw  leather 
alone  ranks  third  in  the  commercial  enter- 
prises that  engage  the  attention  of  our  peo- 
ple. If  we  consider,  however,  in  addition  to 
leather  as  raw  material  the  details  of  the  dif- 
ferent articles  manufactured  from  it  and  base 
a  calculation  upon  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed and  the  variety  of  operations,  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  articles  from  leather 
is  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the 
United    States.      Despite    this    fact,    the    in- 


quirer after  facts  concerning  leather  is 
amazed  to  find  how  little  has  been  written 
on  the  subject.  This  seems  the  Biore  sur- 
prising, since  it  is  of  leather  that  are  made 
so  many  articles  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
modern  American's  everyday  use  and  com- 
fort. To  name  these  seems  quite  superfluous, 
almost  to  the  point  of  requiring  an  apologj^ 
for  so  doing.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  so  lit- 
tle is  in  print  about  the  substance  of  which 
are  made  our  shoes  and  almost  all  our  gloves 
and  with  which  our  hats  are  lined,  that  in  the 
very  belting  of  the  factories  themselves  turn 
the  wheels  that  make  these  products,  the  sub- 
stance that  supplies  the  harness  for  our  horses 
and  makes  up  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
carriages  and  wagons  these  horses  pull,  as 
well  as  of  the  automobiles  that  are  fast  super- 
seding the  patient  beasts,  the  substance  that 
makes  our  good  trunks  and  bags,  our  pocket 
wallets,  the  exquisite  covers  of  our  fine  books, 
and  the  seats  and  backs  of  our  costliest  fur- 
niture, as  well  as  supplies  the  essential  por- 
tion of  the  war  drums  of  the  world  and  the 
drinking  receptacles  for  many  millions  of 
Africans  and  Asiatics. 

WHAT  LEATHER  REALLY  IS. 

A  scientific  chemical  definition  of  leather 
Is  given  as:  "The  skin  of  any  animal  so 
treated  that  it  remains  more  or  less  soft  and 
pliable,  does  not  putrefy,  and  is  not  readily 
changed  into  glue."  Leather,  in  the  popular 
acceptation  of  the  term,  however,  is  the  skin 
of  an  animal  so  treated  by  industrial  proc- 
esses as  to  be  available  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. 

A  rapid  summing  up  of  the  chief  points 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  leather 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  body  of  the  animal 
to  the  moment  of  its  complete  fitness  for  use 
in  manufacturing  will  be  useful  here.  Avoid- 
ing technical  expressions,  such  a  summing  up 
can  be  put  in  this  way: 

When  removed  from  the  animal  the  skin 
very  soon,  if  kept  moist,  becomes  putrid.  To 
prevent  this  and  preserve  it,  it  is  cleaned  and 
either  salted  or  thoroughly  dried. 

That  part  of  the  animal's  skin  useful  for 
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leather  is  the  central  layer  or  dermis,  which 
consists  of  closely  matted  bundles  of  fibers. 
The  inner,  fatty  tissues  are  useless  for  leather 
purposes  and  must  be  removed.  Their  re- 
moval and  the  preparation  of  the  dermis  for 
manufacturing  purposes  constitute  leather- 
making  and  tanning. 

The  general  name  for  animal  skins  in  the 


A  packer's  hide. 

(Giving  the  best,  most  economical  result.     Showing 
technical  names  of  parts.) 

State  in  which  they  come  to  the  tanner  is 
pelts,  the  kinds  of  skins  classified  under  the 
term  being  hides,  kips,  and  skins.  Hides 
comprise  the  skins  of  large  and  full-grown 
cattle,  also  including  horse  hides,  from  which 
are  made  the  thick,  heavy  leather  for  shoe 
soles,  machiner\%  belting,  trunks,  valises,  etc. 
"  Kips  "  are  s'kins  from  undersized  or  young 
animals  of  the  same  species,  used  for  the 
"  uppers  "  of  shoes  and  for  purposes  not  re- 
quiring much  stiffness  or  strength.  "  Skins  " 
are  from  smaller  animals,  such  as  calves, 
sheep,  goats,  dogs,  even  snakes,  rabbits,  por- 
poises, sharks,  seals,  frogs,  alligators,  etc. 
From  these  lighter  leather  is  obtained,  suit- 
able for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  such  as 
gloves,  bookbinding,  and  the  making  of  parch- 
ment. 

As  they  come  to  the  tanner  pelts  are  either 
"green"  (that  Is,  direct  from  the  animal), 
salted  (rubbed  with  salt  on  the  flesh  side), 
or  dried.     Onlv  a  small  proportion  of  skins 


arrive  at  the  tannery  "  green."  Since  most 
of  the  leather  in  its  raw  state  must  be 
brought  from  a  distance  to  the  tannery  and 
factory,  salted  and  dried  hides  form  the  great 
bulk. 

THE   OPERATION   OF   TANNING. 

Before  the  s'kins  are  submitted  to  the  proc- 
ess of  tanning,  w^hich  marks  their  actual  con- 
version into  leather,  several  operations  are 
necessarJ^  They  must  first  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  softened.  Next  they  must  be 
"  unhaired,"  this  process  including  the  re- 
moval of  the  hair  on  the  outside  as  well  as 
the  fatty  tissues  on  the  under  side  of  the  skin. 
Ilime  is  the  most  common  material  used  in 
this  process.  The  skins  are  left  for  a  varying 
length  of  time  in  vats  or  pits  known  as 
"  limes,"  in  which  they  are  "  handled  "  or 
turned  over  and  worked  about  frequently. 
Hides  which  are  to  be  used  in  making  sole 
or  other  stiff  leather  are  generally  "sweated," 
— hung  in  a  high  temperature,  which  causes 
the  putrefaction  of  the  fleshy  tissues,  these 
being  afterward  scraped  off  by  an  operation 
known  as  "  beaming."  For  soft,  pliable 
leather  the  next  process  is  "  bating "  or 
"  puering,"  which  consists  in  soaking  the 
skins  for  some  days  in  a  chemical  solution. 
After  this  the  regular  tanning  process  is 
begun. 

Just  how  early  In  the  history  of  the  race 
it  was  discovered  that  certain  astringent 
barks  and  vegetables  effected  permanent 
changes  in  the  texture  of  skins  and  arrested 
decay  is  not  known.  It  is  probable  that  the 
original  process  of  curing  skins  was  that  of 
simply  cleaning  and  drjang.  Later,  however, 
history  tells  us  that  the  use  of  smoke,  sour 
milk,  and  various  oils  was  found  to  improve 
the  texture  of  the  leather.  The  ancient 
Egy^ptians  understood  tanning.  This  we 
know  because  the  process  is  shown  on  their 
tombs.  In  China  specimens  of  leather  have 
been  discovered  In  connection  with  other 
relics  that  prove  them  to  be  over  3000  years 
old.  The  Romans  tanned  with  oil,  lime,  and 
bark,  and  the  world  was  apparently  satisfied 
with  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  until  the 
late  Middle  Ages. 

To  give  them  pliability  and  durability  the 
raw  pelts  must  be  tanned.  Tanning  is  a 
process  of  rendering  soft,  pliable,  durable, 
and  workable  from  a  manufacturer's  stand- 
point. Coloring  and  other  qualities  of  ap- 
pearance are  additional  processes.  The  pres- 
ent tanning  art,  with  its  complementary 
operations  of  tawing,  currying,  and  finishing 
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leather,  is  the  result  of  the  slow  j^rowth  of 
many  centuries,  and  the  proj^ress  made  ilur- 
ing  the  past  half-century  has  been  larj^ely 
the  result  of  study  by  chemists  and  practical 
tanners. 

Tanning  is  done  in  three  principal  ways: 
( I )  With  tannin  of  any  form,  known  as 
vegetable  tannage;  (2)  with  metallic  salts, — 
which  is  a  mineral,  more  properly  a  chemical, 
tannage  ;  ( 3 )  with  oils  or  fats, — oil  tannage. 
Vegetable  tanning  agents  are  many  and  new 
ones  are  being  discovered.  Ihe  principal 
known  ones  now  are  found  in  the  roots,  bark, 
wood,  leaves,  flowers,  or  excrescences  of 
sumac,  oak,  hemlock,  chestnut,  gambier, 
mimosa,  and  a  comparatively  new  South 
American  plant,  quebracho.  Tanning  with 
metallic  salts,  or  tawing,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  employs  certain  aluminum,  chromium, 
and  iron  compounds.  Tanning  with  oil  con- 
sists in  the  application  usually  of  whale  or 
cod  liver  oils  to  the  fleshy  side  of  the  skins, 
the  result  being  similar, — only  in  a  finer 
way, — to  tanning  by  the  other  processes. 
Vegetable  tanning  is  used  for  sole  leather, 
upper  leathers,  and  some  of  the  colored  leath- 


ers, including  morocco.  Chemical  or  mineral 
tannage  is,  however,  employed  largely,  if  not 
exclusively,  for  small  skins  and  light  leathers. 

The  tanning  process  is  a  long  and  technical 
one.  As  to  its  exact  nature  there  is  a  dififer- 
ence  of  opinion,  one  theory  claiming  that  the 
tanning  stufif  simply  coats  the  fiber  and  pre- 
vents adhesion  or  stiffening,  while  the  other 
assumes  a  true  chemical  combination  between 
the  tanning  liquor  and  the  fibers,  permitting 
a  complete  removal  of  the  latter. 

Rapid  strides  have  been  made  recenth'  in 
the  matter  of  classifying  leather-making  as  a 
science  rather  than  an  art.  The  larger  tan- 
ning establishments  conduct  extensive  labora- 
tories at  a  considerable  cost,  where  investiga- 
tion and  experiment  are  constantly  going  on. 
As  the  bark  lands  recede  in  the  face  of  ad- 
vancing cultivation  and  civilization,  inge- 
nuity in  finding  new  tanning  agents  increases. 
There  are  at  present  from  ten  to  fifteen 
plants  in  the  country,  producing  all  the  way 
from  one  to  ten  cars  of  bark  and  wood  ex- 
tract per  day.  Probably  at  least  90  per  cent. 
of  the  vegetable-tanned  leather  of  to-day  has 
been  at  least  partially  tanned  by  extract. 


LOADING    QUEBRACHO    LOGS    IN    THE    HARBOR    OF    BUENOS    AIRES. 
(This  tree  yields  tannin  Himost  to  on('-<|iiart('r  of  its  weiglit,    iind   tlii'    loK-*   liavi'   been    largely   exported 
fo  Kiirope  and  tlie  United  States.     Kecently  immense  tannin  extract  works  liave  been  erected  In  Argentina 
and  Paraguay,  one  of  which  is  owned  by  a  New  York  lirm.j 
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ARGENTINE    BEEVES. 
(Fi-om  which  are  obtained  the  excellent  sole  leather  largely  imported  by  American  manufacturers.) 


KINDS  OF  LEATHER. 

Of  the  great  variety  of  different  kinds  of 
leathers  it  will  be  useful  to  mention  and 
briefly  define  the  following:  Sole  leather, 
meaning  hides  of  cows  or  oxen,  either  raw  or 
dressed,  for  shoe  manufacture ;  upper  or 
dressed  leather,  made  from  hides  which  have 
been  split,  also  from  "  kips  "  and  large  calf 
skins ;  morocco  leather,  made  from  goat 
skins  which  have  been  tanned  by  chemical 
process  or  with  sumac ;  Russia  leather,  bark 
tanned  (usually  with  oak)  and  colored  red 
with  Brazil  wood;  patent  leather,  made  by 
coating  a  tightly  stretched  split  tanned  hide 
with  a  prepared  varnish ;  and  parchment  or 
vellum,  made  from  untanned  split  skins 
treated  with  powdered  chalk  and  rubbed 
with  pumice  stone.  Vellum  is  made  almost 
exclusively  from  calf  skin.  Artificial  leather, 
which  is  fast  coming  into  popular  use  and 
favor,  is  made  from  paper  and  certain  cellu- 
lose products,  or  from  certain  fibrous  ma- 
terials coated  with  gelatine  and  compressed. 

ARGENTINA    AS    A    LEATHER    PRODUCER. 

Grazing  lands  and  the  climatic  conditions 
that  enable  any  country'  to  produce  a  good 
breed  of  cattle  in  abundance  naturally  give 
that  country  statistical  prominence  in  the 
production  not  only  of  meats  but  as  well  of 
leather  in  its  crude  state. 

There  are  few  if  any  of  the  world  coun- 
tries that  can  compare  with  Argentina  in  this 
respect.  On  her  rolling  pampas  are  fed  the 
millions  of  sheep  and  cattle  which  form  the 


backbone  of  her  industries, — meat  and  hides. 
Upon  the  100,000,000  hectares*  of  land 
suitable  for  live-stock  sustenance  there  were 
raised,  in  the  year  1902,  $45,000,000  worth 
of  animal  products.  Besides  the  $25,000,- 
000  worth  of  cattle  and  horse  hides  in  1906, 
there  were  kid,  goat,  and  sheep  skins  to  the 
number  of  more  than  10,000,000.  Most  of 
the  hides  come  from  the  large  estancias,  or 
landed  estates,  and  the  public  meat-freezing 
establishments,  the  best  being  produced  in  the 
province  of  Buenos  Aires.  During  1908  the 
number  of  ox  and  hors^  hides  shipped  from 
the  Argentine  Republic  aggregated  4,379,- 
087,  while  sheepskins  to  the  amount  of  76,- 
371  bales  were  sent  abroad.  Of  the  hides, 
the  United  States  was  the  principal  buyer, 
taking  1,466,143,  while  France  took  the 
bulk,  or  55,262  bales,  of  the  sheepskins,  the 
United  States  following  with  7669. 

Argentina  to  some  extent  produces  the 
tanned  hide  ready  for  the  manufacturer;  she 
also  produces  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
new  tanning  agents,  the  extract  of  quebracho, 
which  makes  the  best  leather  in  the  world. 
The  Argentine  production  of  quebracho  in 
1905  was  valued  at  more  than  $2,000,000. 

It  seems  impossible  to  secure  recent  com- 
prehensive statistics  upon  the  leather  produc- 
tion of  the  worljj.  The  figures  published  re- 
fer almost  exclusively  to  hides  and  crude 
rough  leather,  and  to  shoes  and  gloves.  As 
to  the  other  leather  manufactured  products, 
figures  are  not  available. 

*  A  hectare  is  somewhat  less  than  two  and  one- 
hnlf  acres. 
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SolUl'KS   OF    Sll'l'l.Y,    VMi. 
(In  millions  of  bides.)* 


Cair. 


South    Amt'rica r«8 

North    Aiuerioi 40 

Knssia    ;U» 

Asia   (all) iti 

(Jt'rmaiiy    1(J 

Austria 14 

France    K5 


Australia    12 

KiiKland    10 

Africa    (  all  I W 

Italy   r> 

Spain    •"{ 


Horse. 


Russia     17 

I'nitt'd    States    ami 

(.'anada    I."! 

South    America  ....  1 L'^ 

Asia   (all) .-iii. 

France .'{<'.. 

Austria   . .' .'{•-i 

Germany  3Vj 


Kngland    2 

.\ustralia    2 

Italv    Wi 

Africa    (all  1 1 

Spain V. 


t33Vi 


Sheep. 


Australia    and    New- 
Zealand    i:{2 

South    America 121 

Kussia    ."(() 

Asia  and  East    Indies   48 
L'nitod     States     and 

Canada 40 

Africa   (all) ."50 

Kugland    28 


Germany    27 

France     24 

Spain    20 

Austria 15 

Italy     !» 

Sundries    10 

5,-.  4 


*  Figures  taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  .Socir/i/ 
of  Arts. 

The  finer  leathers  are  supplied  mainly 
from  the  ioo,ooo,ooo  of  goat  hides  which  an- 
nually come  from  the  following  centers: 
Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Austria,  Dalmatia,  Bul- 


garia, Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  Central  Asia,  the 
Indies.  Mexico,  South  America,  Africa,  Tur- 
key, and  Arabia. 

GROWTH     OF    THE    AMERICAN"     LEATHER     IN- 
DUSTRY. 

The  debates  in  Congress  resulting  in  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  hides,  together  with 
the  entrance  into  the  leather-producing  busi- 
ness of  large  packing  concerns  in  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  and  other  Middle  Western 
centers,  has  drawn  attention  to  the  astound- 
ing development  of  the  leather  business  in 
extent  and  variety  of  operations  during  the 
past  half-century  in  this  country. 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  this  great  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  while  undoubtedly 
full  of  human  interest,  has  never  been 
actually  written.  But  as  can  be  read  between 
the  lines  of  trade  reports  and  in  the  traditions 
and  memories  which  seem  to  be  the  common 
property  of  the  men  who  are  making  our 
shoes,  our  gloves,  and  our  pocket-books,  it  is 
a  thoroughly  American  story  of  real  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  and  development.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  main  points  in  this  story  as  gatii- 
ered  from  manv  sources : 


DRYING    HIDES    OUTSIDE    OF    A    TANNERY.    BUENOS    AIRES. 
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FROM     SMALL     TANNERY     TO 
TRUST." 


LEATHER 


In  its  initial  stages  the  leather  business  of 
the  United  States  was  comprised  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tanning  industry,  first  of 
New  England,  then  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  later  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  other  Mid-Western  States.  As  early  as 
1647  Roxbury,  now  a  part  of  Boston,  was 
noted  as  a  tanning  center.  Tanning  estab- 
lishments gradually  crept  westward  as  the 
forest  was  cleared  and  the  oak  and  hemlock 
bark  used  in  the  tanning  process  was  ex- 
hausted. Late  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
shipbuilding  industry  of  Massachusetts  had 
so  depleted  the  forests  of  oak  that  the  tanning 
business  soon  left  the  State  and  went  to 
Maine,  Canada,  and  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, where  there  were  adequate  supplies 
of  bark.  Very  -soon  the  small  tanneries  be- 
gan to  be  superseded  by  larger  establishments. 
These  were  combined  into  larger  enterprises, 
until  finally  the  tanning  business,  closely  knit 
with  the  production  of  domestic  cattle  for 
hides,  became  centralized.  The  control  of 
the  entire  business  finally  emerged,  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  past  century,  in  the  hands 
of  two  great  combinations,  which  with  their 
subsidiary  companies  practically  do  the 
greater  part  of  the  "  heavy  "  leather  business 
of  the  countrj^  These  commercial  enter- 
prises are  known  as  the  United  States  Leather 
Company,  established  in  1893,  and  the 
American  Hide  &  Leather  Company,  or- 
ganized in  1906. 

""  PROTECTION  "  vs.   FREE   HIDES. 

The  discussions  over  the  question  of  ( i ) 
whether  or  not  the  new  tariff  should  retain 
the  Dingley  duty  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  imported  hides  and  (2)  whether  it  should 
add  a  duty  on  skins  imported  for  glove  manu- 
facture made  up  one  of  the  most  heated  phases 
of  the  tariff  debates,  one  in  which,  moreover, 
there  was  a  verj'  great  and  widespread 
popular  interest.  The  arguments  on  both 
sides  w^ere  fully  reported  in  the  newspapers 
and  made  familiar  in  all  their  details  to  the 
general  public.  At  many  hearings  before 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  evidence 
was  produced  and  arguments  advanced  in 
favor  of  the  retention  of  the  Dingley  rates 
on  hides  and  advocating  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  duty  on  imported  glove  leather. 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  levying  duties  on 
imported  raw  materials  or  partially  manu- 
factured products  are  sufficiently  familiar  in 


their  general  protectionist  character  and  need 
not  be  discussed  further  here.  It  was  in  the 
contentions  of  the  advocates  of  free  leather 
that  the  public  found  some, — to  them, — new 
and  significant  facts. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  these  gentlemen  that 
the  cost  of  leather  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing under  the  Dingley  duty.  This  duty,  ap- 
plying as  it  does  only  to  "  hides  "  which  are 
used  for  the  soles  of  the  average  shoe  and 
other  portions  of  the  coarser  footwear  prod- 
ucts (the  "cowhide"  shoe),  bears  more 
heavily  upon  the  poorer  class  of  shoe  wearers, 
whose  foot-gear  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  this  stiff  leather,  than  upon  those  whose 
shoes  are  made  largely  of  duty-free  skins. 

The  increased  price  of  leather,  it  was 
claimed,  moreover,  had  not  benefited  the 
American  stock-raiser  but  had  helped  ma- 
terially the  great  combinations  of  packers. 
Buying  practically  all  the  cattle  on  the  hoof, 
the  large  packing  concerns, — the  Armours, 
Swifts,  Morrises,  and  others, — own  all  the 
hides.  During  the  past  decade  these  con- 
cerns have  entered  largely  into  the  tanning 
business  and  already  they  control  thirty  of 
the  largest  tanneries  in  the  countr}'.  The 
advocates  of  free  skins  claim  that  these  pack- 
ers, holding  in  their  control  the  production  of 
a  great  part  of  the  sole-leather  hides  of  the 
country  and  aided  by  the  Dingley  duty  of 
15  per  cent,  on  foreign  hides,  would  soon  se- 
cure as  great  a  monopoly  in  the  tanning  and 
manufacturing  of  leather  as  they  already 
have  in  the  production  of  beef.  And  if  in 
tanning  and  leather  production  generally, 
why  not  eventually  in  shoes,  harness,  belting, 
and  other  leather  industries?  Such  was  the 
argument  of  those  who  advocate  the  admis- 
sion free  of  hides  in  the  crude  state. 

EXTENT  OF  OUR  IMPORTS  OF  LEATHER. 

Hides  and  skins  are  a  very  important  fea- 
ture of  the  import  trade  of  the  United 
States,  the  value  of  the  importations  having 
aggregated  a  billion  dollars  in  round  num- 
bers in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Of  this 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  hides  and  skins  im- 
ported since  1884,  goatskins  alone  have 
formed  nearly  $400,000,000  worth.  Seventy- 
five  million  dollars  represents  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  hides  and  skins  imported  into 
this  country  in  the  year  1908. 

The  importations  of  hides  and  skins  di- 
vides itself  nearly  evenly  into  three  great 
groups, — "  hides  of  cattle,"  "  goatskins,"  and 
"  all  other."  In  the  eleven  months  ending 
w^ith  May,   1909,  the  value  of  the  dutiable 
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group   "hides  of  cattle"   was  $21,060,982; 
goatskins,  $22,997,675;  sheepskins,  $7,33'-- 
■469,  and  "all  other,"  $17,872,322. 

The  variety  of  skins  of  animals  imported 
into  the  United  States  for  use  in  manufactur- 
ing leather  is  large.     Here  are  the  figures: 

VAIUKTY  OK  SKINS  OF  AN'IMAI.S  IMTORTKU  INTO  TUB 
I  NITKI)  SIATKS  (I'.IOM  KOK  ISK  IN  MANIFACTI  K- 
ING    I.KATMKU. 

rounds.  Value. 

<;oat    skins tJ.'t.oiMt.ooo  iF'jr..oiM»,(i(M) 

Huflfalo    hiili's r..r.( lO.odO  T'.o.ooo 

Horso  anil  ass  skins irs.OOO.ooo  2.2:i.''>,00(t 

Sheepskins      4T.()«Mi,0(MI  y,r)0(),(HtO 

Kangaroo    skins 500,000  Sr.o.OOO 

India  is  the  principal  source  of  the  goat- 
skins and  buffalo  hides  imported  into  the 
United  States.  Canada,  Argentina,  and 
Mexico  supply  most  of  the  cattle  hides  im- 
ported;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  Russia, 
Germany,  and  France  send  the  bulk  of  tht 
miscellaneous  assortment.  Of  the  63,000,- 
000  pounds  of  goatskins  imported  in  the 
fiscal  year  1908  over  one-third  came  from 
India  and  the  rest  from  China,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Aden  (Arabia),  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Russia  in  Europe,  Argentina,  and  British 
South  Africa.  To  analyze  the  figures  a  little 
further: 

CATTLE  HIDES  IMroHTKD   (POrXDS)   DfRING  FISCAL 
YEAH  I'.tOS  (TOTAL  !)8.()00.000l. 

Canada    2r),r.00,00()  Colomliia    ...    4.000.000 

Argentina.  .  .22,000,000  Uruguay   ....    4. 000,000 

Mexico    11.000,000  Venezuela    ..    .S.OOO.OoO 

France 7,000,000  .\11    others. .  .  15,000,000 

India  (chiefly 

buffalo)    .  .    6.500,000 

Hides  and  skins  from  abroad  make  up  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  value  of  ma- 
terial of  this  character  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  leather  in  the  United  States.  The 
census  of  1905  shows  the  value  of  leather, 
tanned,  curried,  and  finished,  in  1904,  to 
be  $252,000,000.  The  value  of  the  hides 
and  skins  used  by  the  leather  producing  in- 
dustry of  the  country  in  that  year  reported 
at  $145,000,000,  or,  in  detail: 

VALUE  OF  HIDES  AND  SKINS  TSED  BY  LEATHER  PKQ- 
Dl"CING  IXDfSTUY,  1004. 

Goatskins    $27,000,000 

Sheepskins     10..'">00.(iOO 

Calf  and  kid  skins 15,750.000 

Hides    (chiefly   cattle) 89,000,000 

The  exportation  of  leather  and  its  manu- 
factures from  the  United  States  has  grown 
from  $7,000,000  value  in  1880  to  $1:2,500,- 
000  in  1890,  $27,000,000  in  1900,  and  $40,- 
500,000  in  1908.  Of  boots  and  shoes  we 
have  become  meantime  a  large  exporter. 
These  figures  are  interesting. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE   E.VPOKTS    OF  THE    UNITED   STATES   AND 
GREAT    BRITAIN    COMPARED    (1908). 

.Vverage 
Number  value 

Value.  of  pairs,     per  pair. 

United    States .$10.o.'?l,227       5.907.79:^  fl.t;8 

Great    Britain 10.139,089       9,140,100  1.11 


COL.    GORDON     M   K.W. 

(E.\ploiter  of   the  shce-stitchlng   machine.) 
THE  STORY  OF  AMERIC.AX  SHOES. 

The  story  of  leather  in  the  United  States  is 
largely  a  history  of  invention  and  improve- 
ment in  shoe-making  machinery. 

Starting  with  the  stitching-machine  of 
Colonel  McKay  (who  was,  it  should  be  said, 
more  of  an  exploiter  than  an  inventor),  in 
rapid  succession  there  were  put  on  the  mar- 
ket machines  for  welting,  pegging, — indeed, 
more  than  a  score  for  performing  all  those 
complicated  operations  by  which  the  modern 
ready-made  shoe  is  built  up.  P^ver  since  the 
days  of  McKay  there  has  prevailed  a  peculiar 
system  among  shoe  machine  manufacturers  of 
renting  but  never  selling  their  apparatus.  To 
this  day  the  shoemaker  does  not  buy  the 
machines  to  do  his  work ;  he  rents  them  for 
a  term  of  years,  paying  a  royalty  on  each  shoe 
made, — about  three  cents  on  a  pair  of 
w^oman's  shoes  and  from  four  to  five  cents 
on  a  pair  of  man's.  When  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  was  formed  by  a  com- 
bination in  1899  this  method  was  per- 
petuated. 

Although  New  England  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  seat  of  the  shoe  industry,  and 
although  it  may  still  be  said  to  hold  its 
primacy  in  the  number  of  shoes  manufac- 
tured, New  York  and  Pennsyhania  earlv  in 
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From  Nelson's  Encyclopedia. 

THE    ANALYTICAL   DIAGRAM    OF    A    SHOE. 

their  history  acquired  a  pre-eminence  in  the 
tanning  end  of  the  leather  business  and  also 
in  the  purely  mercantile  phases.  It  was, 
moreover,  as  is  pointed  out  in  another  place, 
from  central  New  York  that  the  American 
glove  business  started.  The  leather  mer- 
chants of  New  York  have  always  stood  high 
in  the  communitj^  and  for  many  years  in 
their  close  association  in  that  district  in  New 
York  City  which  was  and  still  is  familiarly 
known  as  "  the  Swamp  "  there  was  perhaps 
a  touch  of  clannishness  which  is  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  trade  guilds  of  the  Old 
World  than  of  American  business  life. 

THE  VAST    BUSINESS   OF    SHOE-MAKING. 

History  does  not  record  a  time  when  a 
goodly  proportion  of  mankind  did  not  wear 
some  sort  of  foot  covering.  Even  in  the  most 
ancient  times,  when  the  ordinary  individual 
went  barefoot,  "  folks  of  quality  "  wore  foot 
covering  of  "some  sort,  whether  for  comfort 
or  ornament.  Even  in  the  earliest  times  also 
there  was  an  infinite  variety  between  the 
rude  sandal,  or  single  piece  of  leather  fixed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  foot  by  means  of  a  strap, 


and    the    elaborate    shoe    embroidered    with 
jewels. 

The  manufacture  of  shoes  in  the  United 
States  dates  back  to  early  Colonial  times. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  passengers  on  the  May- 
flower, on  her  second  voyage,  was  a  cord- 
wainer,  one  Thomas  Beard,  sent  by  the  Lon- 
don Company,  who  brought  with  him  a  sup- 
ply of  hides.  The  early  shoe-makers  worked 
for  their  neighbors  or  traveled  to  the  widely 
scattered  homes  of  the  early  settlers  to  make 
and  repair  shoes. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury there  were  no  changes  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  shoe-making  industrj^  but 
after  that  date  a  period  of  slow  transition 
began.  Then  it  was  that  some  enterprising 
shoe-makers  commenced  to  employ  others,  di- 
vision of  labor  was  instituted,  and  the  quality 
of  the  shoes  very  much  improved.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  centur}%  however, 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  in  the  United 
States  was  strictly  a  process  of  hand  work. 
In  the  year  1811  the  wooden  shoe  peg  was 
invented.  The  next  Important  step  was  in 
1845,  when  the  first  successful  application 
of  machinery  was  made  to  shoe  manufacture. 
This  was  a  rolling-machine  for  softening 
leather,  the  introduction  of  which  was  almost 
Immediately  followed  by  a  wax-thread  sew- 
ing machine  and  some  other  mechanical  ap- 
pliances. Fifteen  years  later  the  McKay 
sewing  machine  revolutionized  the  shoe  busi- 
ness. By  means  of  this  machine  the  rapid 
production  of  sewn  shoes  became  possible  at 
a  moderate  price.  Several  years  later,  by  the 
improved  Goodyear  process,  it  became  pos- 
sible to  sew  the  "  welt  "  directly,  in  one  oper- 
ation, to  both  of  the  soles.  With  this  inven- 
tion modern  shoe-making  practically  begins. 

Of  the  multitude  of  details  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  good  quality  pair  of  shoes  to-day 
in  a  high-grade  American  factory  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  speak  here.  There  is  no  article  of 
clothing  in  which  so  much  skill,  so  much  va- 
ried detail  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  in 
variety  of  material  used,  as  in  a  pair  of 
shoes.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
In  such  a  factory  there  are  from  100  to 
120  divisions  of  labor,  most  of  the  work  be- 
ing done  by  machinerJ^  In  fact,  the  great 
factor  in  the  making  of  a  modern  shoe  is  the 
machiner}',  which,  thanks  to  the  American  in- 
ventive spirit,  has  been  improved  until  to-day 
there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can-made shoe  is  the  best  in  the  world  both 
as  regards  style  and  durability.  The  output 
of  a  modern  American   factor}^  varies   from 
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3(X)0  to  20,000  pairs  a  day,  depending  on  thL' 
quality  of  the  product,  whereas  the  maximum 
of  the  small  hand  shop  under  the  old  sys- 
tem was  not  more  than  three  or  four  pairs 
every  twenty-four  hours. 

Three  fjicts  make  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  lay  visitor  to  a  modern  shoe  factory : 
First,  the  number  and  efficiency  of  the  ma- 
chines; second,  the  economy  of  production, 
there  being  virtually  no  such  thing  as  waste, 
and,  third,  the  variety  of  material.  To  the 
ordinary  man  who  thinks  that  in  a  general 
way  shoes  are  made  of  cowhide  and  goatskin 
it  comes  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that  half  a 
dozen  different  animals  are  laid  under  tribute 
to  furnish  material  for  his  foot  covering. 
Cow  or  ox  hide,  of  course,  is  almost  invari- 
ably the  source  of  sole  leather,  but  uppers, 
using  that  term  not  in  the  technical  sense  but 
to  denote  the  upper  portions  of  shoes  gener- 
ally, are  made  from  calfskin,  grown  on  the 
American  Western  plains,  the  pampas  of  Ar- 
gentina, or  the  wilds  of  Australia;  goat  and 
kid  skin,  from  the  backs  of  animals  reared  in 
France,  Italy,  Corsica,  Russia,  Spain,  North 
Africa,  and  various  parts  of  Asia;  coltskin, 
from  Russian  Siberian  ponies;  and  "  kangs," 
the  skins  of  kangaroos  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  was  the  cradle  of  the  Ameri- 
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JACKSON    SCHULTZ. 

(One  of  the  pioneer  leather  merchants  of  the  New 
York  "  Swamp,"  perfecter  of  one  of  the  important 
tanning  processes,  and  known  In  his  day  as  one  of 
New  York's  most  public-spirited  citizens.) 


DANIEL   B.    FAVERWEATHF.R. 

(Pioneer  New  York  leather  merchant  and 
philanthropist.) 

can  shoe  industry.  By  1795  the  evolution  of 
the  factory  system  had  reached  a  stage  where 
in  Lynn  alone  there  were  200  master-work- 
men employing  600  journeymen  and  turning 
out  more  than  300,000  pairs  of  shoes  per 
year.  The  entire  shoe  was  then  made  unde 
one  roof  and  often  from  leather  tanned  c 
the  premises.  It  may  be  said  now  that  Bol 
ton  itself  is  the  center  of  the  business,  with 
Brockton,  Lynn,  and  Haverhill  other  im- 
portant Massachusetts  centers.  Rochester, 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincin- 
nati have  also  during  the  past  half-decade 
become  important  shoe-producing  cities. 
Uncle  Sam,  indeed,  is  fast  becoming  the  shoe- 
maker of  the  world.  In  1878  the  number  of 
pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  exported  from  these 
United  States  was  351,000;  in  igo8,  6,552,- 
000.  In  the  thirty  years  between  the  dates 
mentioned  the  export  value  of  the  American 
shoe  business  aggregated  more  than  $88,000,- 
000.  More  than  250,000,000  pairs  of  shoes 
are  made  annually  in  this  country.  This  rep- 
resented in  the  year  1905  an  invested  capital 
of  $122,500,000  and  an  annual  wage  total  of 
$70,000,000.  Of  the  150,000  workers,  male 
and  female,  employed  in  the  business  the 
New  England  States,  according  to  the  official 
figures  compiled  by  the  Government  in  the 
year  1905,  contained  79,000,  and  of  this 
number  more  than  62,000  worked  in  Mas- 
sachusetts factories. 
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THE    SKIN-DRYING    ROOM    IN    A    GERMAN    GLOVE    FACTORY. 
(Note  the  fans  working  from  the  floor  for  the  circulation  of  air. » 


GLOVES  HERE  AND  .4BR0AD. 


British  King  George  with 
the  North  American  In- 
dians, brought  over  from 
Scotland  a  large  number 
of  settlers,  to  whom  he 
granted  land  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  what  is  now 
Fulton  County,  New 
York,  Many  of  these  set- 
tlers, who  had  been  glove- 
makers  in  Scotland, 
brought  with  them  glove 
patterns  and  the  proper 
tools  for  the  making  of 
gloves.  Their  labors  in 
the  New  World  were  for 
many  years  devoted  to 
supplying  the  local  neigh- 
borhood with  protection 
for  their  hands  while  en- 
gaged in  the  pioneer  work 
of  the  time.  It  was  not 
until  1809  that  gloves 
were  manufactured  for 
the  general  market.  The  first  supply,  so 
tradition  has  it,  to  be  disposed  of  out- 
The  most  recent  investigations  go  far  to-  side  the  local  region  was  taken  by  a  mer- 
ward  convincing  the  student  that  mankind  chant  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y,,  on  a  horse- 
used  gloves  in  some  form  even  before  he  used  back  tour  to  Albany.  He  found  that  they 
shoes.  The  prehistoric  cave-dwellers  un-  sold  well  and  began  the  glove  manufacturing 
doubtedly  had  some  hand  covering,  and  since  business  on  a  good  scale  by  hiring  the  farm- 
their  day  the  glove  has  continued  to  be  a  ers'  wives  and  daughters  to  come  to  his  fac- 
highly  important  object  of  man's  solicitude  tory  to  get  gloves  or  mittens,  which  were 
as  a  part  of  his  raiment  and  has  figured  in  then  sent  out  to  their  homes  to  be  sewed, 
many  poetical  and  ceremonial  ways  in  human  In  1825  Gloversville  had  become  known  for 
intercourse.  A  very  old  proverb  has  it,  "  For  the  manufacturing  of  gloves. 
a  glove  to  be  good  three  nations  must  con-  The  early  processes  of  glove-making  were, 
tribute  to  it:  Spain  to  dress  the  leather,  of  course,  very  simple.  The  pattern  was  cut 
France  to  cut  it,  and  England  to  sew  it."  from  pasteboard  or  shingle,  and  this,  placed 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  on  the  skin,  enabled  the  worker  to  cut  his 
glove  was  a  laboriously  made  thing,  used  material  to  the  proper  shape.  The  cutting 
rather  less  for  protection  from  cold  and  in-  was  usually  done  by  men  and  the  subsequent 
jury  than  for  ceremonial  purposes  among  the  sewing  or  stitching  by  women.  For  nearly 
higher  orders, — royalty,  the  military,  and  the  a  generation  the  glove  manufacturer  did  not 
clergy.  The  Germans,  according  to  his-  have  his  wares  sewn  in  his  factory,  but  gave 
torians,  were  probably  the  first  people  to  them  out  to  the  country  people,  who  came 
adopt  the  custom  of  wearing  gloves  to  any  from  miles  around  and  took  unsewn  gloves 
considerable  popular  extent,  although  their  home.  Soon  dies  of  primitive  construction 
manufacture  was  introduced  into  Germany  and  wooden  mauls  were  introduced,  and 
by  French  refugees.  Very  early  in  the  his-  these,  with  improvements,  are  in  service  even 
tory  of  the  glove  industry  there  arose  in  to-day.  The  first  real  machine  to  be  used  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  the  society  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  a  large,  crude, 
of  handicraftsmen  known  as  "  Glovers."  clumsy  sort  of  sewing-machine,  was  intro- 
This  society  promoted  the  glove  trade  and  duced  In  1852.  It  was  soon  perfected,  how- 
made  improvements  in  the  material  and  ever,  until  four  years  later  the  entire  glove 
manufacture  of  the  glove  itself.  was  made  by  machinery.     The  first  decided 

A  little  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  stimulus  to  glove-making  in  the  United 
century  Sir  William  Johnson,  agent  of  the    States   came   during   the   Civil   War,    when 
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large  quantities  of  t^auntlets  were  required 
for  the  military  service.  It  was  in  1875  that 
steam  power  was  applied  to  running  sewing- 
machines  for  gloves. 

Deer,  sheep,  and  goat  skins  have  always 
maintained  the  lead  as  materials  for  glove- 
making,  but  the  variety  is  large,  including 
buckskin,  kid,  antelope,  calf,  colt,  chamois, 
reindeer,  and  dog  skin.  The  imported  skins 
came  chiefly  from  Morocco,  which  exported 
more  than  150,000  sheep  and  goat  skins  in 
1908,  and  the  domestic  ones  through  the 
cities  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Most  im- 
ported skins  are  in  a  raw  state  and  are  always 
dressed  in  American  tanneries.  Deer  skins 
are  largely  supplied  by  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  variety  of  Para  deer 
skin,  known  as  "  Jacks,"  comes  from  the  re- 
gion at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  while  the 
skin  of  the  Mocha  sheep,  a  native  of  Arabia, 
Abyssinia,  and  other  regions  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Nile,  is  much  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  stylish  American  gloves.  Glove 
leathers  are  very  largely  alum  tanned.  After 
the  actual  tanning  and  drying  they  are  sub- 
merged in  a  curious  bath,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  eggs,  salt,  and  water,  this  operation  ren- 
dering the  leather  soft  and  pliable.  The  color 
is  then  applied  with  a  brush. 

Glove-making  has  become  one  of  the  im- 
portant branches  of  American  manufactur- 
ing industry.  According  to  the  census  of 
1900  there  were  381  large  glove-making 
establishments  throughout  the  country,  of 
which  243  were  in  New  York  State.  The 
total  capital  of  these  was  something  over 
$9,000,000,  and  the  total  value  of  the  prod- 
uct at  that  time  close  to  $17,000,000,  of 
which  more  than  $10,500,000  must  be  cred- 
ited to  New  York.  According  to  the  same 
report  there  were,  in  the  year  1900,  2,895,- 
600  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  produced  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  1,721,800  were 
made  in  New  York. 

The  glove  industry  in  France  has  always 
been  prosperous  and  at  the  present  day  the 
republic  is  among  the  foremost  of  nations  in 
the  production  of  gloves,  actually  the  fore- 
most in  the  production  of  the  higher  grades, 
especially  for  women.  French  success  in  this 
respect  has  resulted  largely  from  the  persis- 
tent and  intelligent  efforts  of  French  manu- 
facturers to  secure  the  highest  excellence  in 
material  and  workmanship.  Grenoble,  a 
town  of  some  70,000  inhabitants,  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  French  glove  district  and  contains 
some  615  glove-making  establishments,  both 


public  and  private,  employing  more  than  10,- 
000  workers,  of  whom  close  to  7000  were 
women  and  girls.  The  French  leather  in- 
dustry, once  supreme  in  the  production  of 
fine  shoes  as  well  as  fine  gloves,  ib  at  the  pres- 
ent time  suffering  from  a  crisis,  the  causes 
of  which  are  being  studied  by  the  Minister  of 
Labor,  and  responsibility  for  which  is  attrib- 
uted in  no  small  degree  to  foreign  competi- 
tion, particularly  from  American  and  (Ger- 
man manufacturers. 

'Fo  the  general  public,  which  may  imagine 
that  the  leather  industry  is  not  subject  to  the 
same  sort  of  fluctuations  that  characterize 
other  businesses  catering  to  great  public 
needs,  it  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  know  that 
climatic,  political,  social,  and  economic  causes, 
and  even  the  whims  of  fashion,  often  seri- 
ously affect  the  volume  of  production  of 
leather  as  well  as  tend  to  shift  the  centers  of 
such  production  and  manufacture.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  shipment  of  New  Zealand 
refrigerated  beef  and  mutton  has  already  at- 
tained such  proportions  that  the  Argentine 
beef  products  have  been  displaced  somewhat 
in  the  British  Islands.  This  lessening  of 
shipment  of  Argentine  cattle  products  to  Eng- 
land has  withdrawn  to  a  certain  extent  Ar- 
gentine hides  from  Britain,  turning  the  at- 
tention of  the  producers  of  this  South  Ameri- 
can country  in  larger  degree  to  the  United 
States.  This  has  resulted  in  a  larger  impor- 
tation of  Argentine  hides  by  this  country  and 
a  corresponding  shift  in  the  figures  of  import 
and  home  production.  Some  of  the  increased 
hide  production  of  Ohio  and  other  of  the 
Middle  and  Mississippi  States  can  be  traced, 
at  least  so  leather  men  claim,  to  the  fact  that 
cattle  on  the  far  Western  ranches  so  fre- 
quently injure  themselves  by  contact  with  the 
barbed-wire  fences,  this  rendering  their  hides 
of  less  commercial  value  for  fine  shoe-mak- 
ing. A  freak  of  fashion  which  came  in  some 
few  years  ago  decreed  that  women  should 
wear  elbow-long  kid  gloves  and  this  effected 
an  almost  revolutionary  change,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, in  the  glove-leather  producing  busi- 
ness all  over  the  world.  The  supply  was  no- 
where equal  to  the  demand  and  the  phenom- 
enal increase  at  that  time  in  the  production 
of  skins  used  for  glove-making  was  entirely 
unexpected.  It  may  not  be  romantic,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  much  of  the  love  the 
Arab  is  said  to  have  for  his  matchless  steed 
is  actuated  by  commercial  motives.  When 
the  Arab  horse  of  the  desert  has  reached  the 
best  year  of  his  age,  say  six,  he  is  ruthlessly 
slaughtered  and  his  hide  sold  to  the  tanner. 
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DEFENDING    BOSTON. 


THE    BLUE    ARMY    CHARGING    ACROSS    A 
INVADING    REDS. 


PASTURE    AGAINST    THE 


TAKING  BOSTON  IN  THE  WAR  GAME. 

An  Interview  with  Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  U.  S.  A. 


npO  train  soldiers  for  war  by  giving  them 
practice  under  conditions  as  nearly 
identical  as  possible  with  those  that  would 
prevail  in  case  of  actual  conflict, — this  is  the 
object  of  the  mimic  war  game,  or,  as  it  is 
known  in  Europe,  the  maneuver.  The  prac- 
tice war  game  is  more  than  a  generation  old 
on  the  European  continent.  It  is  of  more 
recent  development  in  this  country.  In  fact, 
it  is  as  yet  a  novelty  to  our  people.  Of 
course,  in  the  United  States  the  war  game  is 
not  intended  to  create  a  desire  for  military 
glor}',  but  to  train  the  militia  of  the  different 
States  to  co-operate  with  the  regular  army  in 
the  defense  of  our  coasts  and  frontiers. 

The  great  importance  of  practicing  the  art 
of  war  under  conditions  simulating  those  of 
the  shock  of  battle  is  not  generally  realized 
by  the  American  people.  The  latest  maneu- 
vers, those  which  took  place  in  the  middle  of 
August,  have  done  a  good  deal  toward  mak- 
ing us  all  understand  the  vital  significance  of 
such  practice.  This  result  has  been  due  not 
only  to  the  success  of  the  Massachusetts 
maneuvers  and  the  splendid  conduct  of  the 
officers  and  men,  but  to  the  far-sighted  exec- 
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utive  abilities  and  prophetic  imagination  of 
Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  who,  on 
June  2,  became  the  ranking  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

Leonard  Wood,  said  ex-President  Roose- 
velt,' '■  is  easily  the  ablest  soldier  the  nation 
has  produced  since  the  Civil  War."  "  I  very 
much  regret,"  Lord  Cromer,  the  British  pro- 
consul in  Egypt,  is  reported  to  have  observed, 
"  that  I  cannot  have  such  an  administrator 
as  Wood  to  succeed  me  in  Eg}pt."  No  other 
army  in  the  world,  it  has  been  pointed  out, 
ever  made  a  doctor  into  the  highest  of  its 
generals,  but  Leonard  Wood's  courage,  devo- 
tion, executive  ability,  and  perseverance  have 
fully  entitled  him  to  the  position  he  now  fills. 
Despite  his  enemies  in  and  out  of  the  mili- 
tary service,  it  can  be  confidently  asserted 
that  no  man  could  do  what  Wood  has  done 
without  being  a  very  big  man  remarkably 
equipped  and  finely  devoted  to  his  duty.  This 
is  the  man  who,  in  his  recently  appointed  ca- 
pacity of  commander  of  the  Department  of 
the  East,  has  already  made  the  service  feel 
the  touch  of  his  thorough,  untiring  mind,  and 
the   country   begin    to    realize   what   can   be 
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done   by  a  scientific  soldier  with   a  creative  any  fixed  base  for  a  time  sufficient  to  strike 

imay;ination.  effectively  at  one  of  our  j^reat  cities.      The 

In  his  office  at  Governor's  Island,  in  New  general    theoretical    situation    as    set    forth 

^  ork  harbor,  one  morning  last  month  Gen-  in    the    plans    of    the    department    was    as 

eral  \Vood  sat  listening  to  reports  from  his  follows: 

colonels,  quartermasters,  and  other  executive  q^  August  lo,  immediately  following  an  un- 

officials  and   passing  rapidly  upon  a  diverse  expected  severance  of  diplomatic  relations,  war 

multitude  of  matters  presented   in  reports  to  was  declared  between  a  strong  European  power 

him,  varving  from  the  advisability  of  a  prac-  (RI'-l^)-  and  the  United  States   (BLUEh     On 

.              -  ,     ,                ,                       .               L  August  II  the   (BLUE)   North  Atlantic  Battle- 

tice    march    by    regular    troops    in    northern  ^,,ij,   ineet.   after  a  severe  engagement  with   a 

New  York  and   the  settlement  of  some  dis-  superior  (RED)  fleet  ofT  the  MAINE  coast,  was 

pute  in  Porto  Rico  to  the  application  for  the  defeated    and    scattered;    the    remnants    of    the 

establishment  of  a  laundrv  at  one  of  the  forts  crippled  (BLUE)  fleet  took  refuge  in  Portland 

.,.,.,•      .           J,        ,.       e       1  and  Portsmouth  harbors,  and  are  now  blockaded 

within  his  district  and  the  claim  for  damages  ^y  t^^  victorious    (RED)   fleet.     Command  of 

of  an  Italian  peanut  vender  whose  stock,  he  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  has  been  secured  by 

claimed,  had  been  appropriated  by  some  sol-  the  RED. 

diers  during  the  August  maneuvers  without  „  ^„  c,^,^  ,  ^^  -„,,,-  -,.„   ^,  ^ 

rr    •  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  TROOPS. 

sufficient  payment. 

"  You  can  see,"  said  General  Wood,  rising  The  main  Red  army  was  ordered  to  ad- 
to  greet  the  writer,  "  that  our  boys,  both  reg-  vance  to  the  capture  of  Boston  under  escort 
ulars  and  volunteers,  behaved  very  well,  of  a  portion  of  the  victorious  Red  fleet  com- 
since  this  man's  claim  is  the  only  one  made  ing  down  from  the  Maine  coast.  This  con- 
for  damages  during  the  campaign  against  sisted  of  a  division  of  7000  men,  made  up  of 
Boston.  In  fact,  the  entire  cost  for  damages  the  First  and  Second  Connecticut,  two  Dis- 
and  rentals  to  date  is  less  than  $2,000,  and  trict  of  Columbia,  and  the  Seventh,  Four- 
will  not  exceed  $6,000,  most  of  it  being  for  teenth,  and  Twenty-second  New  York  regi- 
rentals.  The  most  note- 
worthy feature  of  the  en- 
tire event,"  continued  Gen- 
eral Wood,  "  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  men.  You  can- 
not emphasize  too  strongly 
the  perfectly  splendid  con- 
duct of  regulars  and  volun- 
teers alike." 

Discussing  the  "  war 
game  "  In  detail,  the  Gen- 
eral reminded  his  hearer 
that  this,  the  largest  and 
most  successful  war  game 
ever  played  In  the  United 
States,  resulted,  on  August 
19,  in  the  theoretical  vic- 
tory of  the  invading  army 
and  the  demonstration  that, 
under  existing  conditions, 
the  city  of  Boston  might 
easily  be  captured  should 
we  lose  our  command  of 
the  sea.  These  maneuvers 
had  for  their  object  the  ex- 
periment whether  or  not 
an  army  corps  of  an  invad- 
ing force  controlling  the 
sea  could  live  off  the  coun- 
try, or  at  least  carry  its 
supplies  with  It,  and  con- 
duct   a    campaign    without 


-i  BOSTON 


From  Collitr'i  IVttkly. 

THE    CAMPAIGN    AGAINST    BOSTON. 

(On  this  diagram,  the  Red,  or  invading  forces,  are  indicated  by 
the  dark  rectangles,  and  the  Blues,  or  defenders,  by  the  light.  The 
position  of  the  two  armies  on  each  successive  day  is  demonstrated  by 
the  number  printed  next  to  each  division.) 
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A    CHARGE  OF  THE  RED  CAVALRY. 


ments,  the  Essex  Cavalry  Troop  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Squadron  A  New  York  Cavalry,  and 
one  squadron  of  the  Tenth  U.  S.  regular 
cavalr\',  with  several  batteries  of  artillery. 
These,  known  as  the  first  division  first  corps 
Red  army,  were  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Tasker  H.  Bliss.  The  defenders,  mak- 
ing up  the  Blue  army,  consisted  of  6,000 
Massachusetts  volunteer  militia  under  com- 
mand of  General  William  A.  Pew.  This 
force  was  officially  known  as  the  first  division 
first  corps  Blue  army. 

MAKING  THE  PLAY  REALISTIC. 

The  men  carried  \yith  them  ever^^thing 
they  would  have  carried  in  time  of  actual 
war.  Their  accouterments  and  general 
equipment  and  the  commissariat  department 
were  exactly  similar  to  what  w'ould  have 
been  used  in  active  service.  The  regular 
army  ration  was  used  and  the  cooking  done 
in  part  by  the  men,  assisted  by  a  number  of 
army  cooks  as  instructors.  The  theoretical 
condition  of  a  successful  invasion  was  car- 
ried to  the  farthest  point  possible.  After  a 
given  date  no  steam  or  electric  railroads  were 
permitted  to  be  used  for  transportation,  and 
after  the  same  date  all  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines  were  considered  destroyed,  and 
"  both  belligerents  restricted  to  the  use  of 
those  means  of  communication  which  actual- 
ly accompany'  the  respective  forces  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  or  which  may  be 
secured  subsequently  to  replace  defective  or 
broken  paraphernalia."  The  only  essential 
differences  between  this  particular  war  game 
as  played  and  actual  warfare  were,  of  course, 
the  use  of  blank  cartridges  instead  of  "  ball," 
the  halting  of  charges  and  engagements  just 
before  the  point  of  actual  physical  conflict  of 
the  men,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
"  spies,  civilians,  or  members  of  the  contend- 
ing forces  not  in  uniform  beyond  the  lines." 
All  the  paraphernalia  of  war,  including  com- 
missary department,  hospital  corps,  quarter- 


master, signal  and  ordnance,  were  in  use. 
Newspaper  correspondents  received  the  same 
consideration  as  in  a  campaign. 

UMPIRING    A    WAR    GAME. 

In  these  operations  the  decisions  of  the 
umpires  accompanying  both  forces  took  the 
place  of  the  destructive  results  of  shot,  shell, 
cold  steel,  and  disease  in  actual  warfare.  To 
umpire  a  war  game  requires  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  a  keen  power 
of  rapid  discrimination,  and  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  fairness  which  are  not  common 
even  among  military  men,  but  are  excellent 
tests  of  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  good 
officer.  The  umpires  make  the  play  as  real- 
istic as  possible.  There  is  always  one  with 
each  organization  of  each  arm  of  the  service 
represented  in  the  maneuvers  w'ho  considers 
not  only  what  would  be  under  conditions  of 
actual  war  the  inevitable  result  of  gunfire, 
the  massing  of  superior  numbers  of  troops, 
and  the  defensive  power  o,f  intrenchment  and 
earthworks,  but  also  the  handling  of  the 
troops  by  their  officers.  For  example,  if  a 
body  of  troops  charges  a  certain  strong  posi- 
tion in  the  face  of  a  "  withering  "  fire  the  at- 
tacking force  is  pronounced  repulsed  when  it 
reaches  a  point  at  which  under  conditions  of 
actual  war  it  would  have  been  "  decimated  " 
by  the  fire  from  the  enemy's  intrenchments. 
The  proportion  of  loss  which  would  have 
characterized  real  conflict  is  made  to  apply 
to  the  theoretical  attack  and  so  many  troops 
are  declared  "  dead  "  and  "  wounded,"  and 
out  of  action  for  the  balance  of  the  opera- 
tions. Troops  are  "  captured  "  in  mimic 
warfare  when  they  are  hopelessly  surround- 
ed by  a  superior  force.  Bridges  are  blown 
up  when  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  are 
present  to  accomplish  the  destruction  and 
when  they  use  and  properly  place  a  sufficient 
number  of  imitation  explosives  such  as  are 
required  by  the  rules.  Moreover,  a  bridge 
which  has  thus  been   properly  "  destroyed," 
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and  so  labeled  by  a  retreatinj];  army,  cannot 
be  considered  repaired  unless  a  sufficient 
number  of  properly  equipped  enj2;ineers  or 
other  troops  can  be  broujjht  to  the  point  and 
until  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  after  their 
arrival  to  enable  the  bridge  to  be  actually  re- 
paired in  case  of  warfare, 

NEITHER  ARMY  DEFEATED. 

Under  most  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions, General  Bliss'  Red  army  of  7000  men 
advanced  upon  "  the  Hub,"  in  spite  of  the 
desperate  opposition  of  the  Blue  army,  and 
for  three  or  four  days  the  country  was  re- 
galed with  all  the  bloodless  details  realistical- 
ly recorded  by  an  enthusiastic  daily  press. 
The  Red  army,  under  cover  of  its  naval  es- 
cort, effected  a  landing  at  New  Bedford  and 
rapidly  advanced  upon  Boston  from  the  land 
side,  driving  back  the  Blue  outposts.  There 
was  a  battle  at  Eddyville,  which  raged  for 
several  hours  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  storm 
of  wind  and  rain,  in  the  course  of  which,  so 
the  umpires  say,  the  Reds  lost  600  men  killed 
and  the  Blues  350,  to  say  nothing  of  large 
numbers  of  captives.  Finally,  in  a  two  hours' 
battle  at  Hanover  Four  Corners  the  defenses 
of  Beadon  Hill  were  taken  and  Major-Gen- 
eral  Wood,  the  chief  umpire,  declared  peace 
between  the  contending  forces,  pronouncing 
that  "  neither  side  was  wholly  defeated  in 
the  war  game." 

General  Wood  expressed  himself  as  de- 
lighted with  the  results  of  the  Massachusetts 


war  game  from  every  standpoint.  He  em- 
phasized particularly  the  fact  that,  though 
for  nearly  a  week  14,000  men  had  been 
"  fighting "  over  a  country  covering  2000 
square  miles,  there  was  only  one  death  and 
less  than  100  cases  of  illness  reported,  none 
of  these  being  serious.  That  there  were  only 
six  cases  of  stomach  trouble  speaks  highly  for 
the  provisioning  arrangements.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  maneuvers  was  less  than  $100,000 
to  the  national  Government  and  about  the 
same  amount  to  the  States  concerned.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
no  additional  appropriation  was  made  by  the 
national  Government  for  these  maneuvers, 
the  cost  being  deferred  out  of  an  appropria- 
tion already  made  for  the  general  militia. 
The  States  which  sent  troops  would  have 
spent  in  the  aggregate  an  equal  amount  for 
their  annual  summer  encampments. 

The  maneuvers,  General  Wood  believes, 
have  impressed  Boston  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  that  the  Massachusetts  capital  could 
be  taken  from  the  rear.  Its  sea-coast  de- 
fenses, efficient  as  they  are,  would  be  able  to 
defy  only  an  attack  from  the  sea.  What  is 
true  of  Boston  is  true  of  other  of  our  seaport 
cities.  A  quick-moving  enemy  could  un- 
doubtedly puncture  our  line  of  defense  at  al- 
most any  point  on  our  coasts.  The  maneu- 
vers have  served  to  indicate  the  great  neces- 
sity of  coordinate  action  between  the  national 
guard  and  the  regular  army  for  eflEective  de- 
fense.   The  war  game  played  yearly  at  other 
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A    BATTERY    OF   RED    (INVADING)    ARTILLERY    FIRING    AT    BLUES    (DEFENDERS)    WHO    ARE 

ADVANCING    THROUGH    A    CORN    FIELD. 

points  of  our  coast  and  the  immediate  hinter-  in  more  practical  knowledge  of  warfare  to 

land,  General  Wood  believes,  will  not  only  the  regulars  and  militiamen  alike  than  could 

teach   us   to  know  our  own   country  in   its  be  secured  b}^  months  or  even  years  of  study 

topographical  configuration,  but  will   result  of  books  or  armory  practice. 


THE    VAN    OF    THE    INVADING    REDS    ON    MARCH. 


HARRIMAN  THE  ABSOLUTE. 

BV    ROBKRr   S.   LANIER. 


/^N  September  g  the  men  who  work  at 
^^^  biji  practical  thin<is  were  centering 
their  thoughts  a  dozen  miles  west  of  the 
Hudson  Ri\er,  on  the  green  hill  above 
Arden. 

There  lay  a  pale  little  man  in  a  palace  of 
rock  and  marble  that  mocked  him  by  its  new- 
ness, for  he  was  fighting  the  end.  In  life 
no  obstacle  had  ever  blocked  him  long  from 
his  goal.     But  this  was  death. 

And  because  the  little  man  was  president 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  therebv 
the  master  of  motion  over  25.000  miles  of 
main  track,  whose  voice  was  heeded  over  50,- 
000  more, — the  admiral  of  great  steamers 
along  54,000  miles  of  seapath,  the  trustee 
of  stocks  and  bonds  priced  at  $400,000,000 
and  of  $150,000,000  cash,  levers  to  swing 
the  money  markets  of  the  nation  as  well, — 
therefore  men  of  millions  in  every  land, 
hearing  that  the  fighter's  hold  might  loosen 
soon,  were  bracing  themselves  against  the 
shock.  In  New  York  and  in  London,  in 
Paris  and  Berlin,  the  markets  fell  and  rose 
again  with  the  rumors.  What  would  hap- 
pen when  the  world  lost  the  brain  that  in- 
fluenced four  billions  of  capital,  earning 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  in  a  year? 

Yet  no  mere  price  mark  will  do  for  this 
man's  record.  At  four  o'clock  the  news  came : 
"  Harriman  is  dead."  And  those  will  never 
forget  who  bore  the  message  to  one  leader 
after  another  of  friendly  or  hostile  forces, — 
men  like  Schif-f,  Hill,  Stillman,  Ripley, 
Yoakum, — how  the  veteran  faces,  hard  or 
secret,  changed  for  just  a  little.  They  stood 
or  sat  in  the  hush  of  awe,  these  strong  men, 
though  they  were  well  prepared,  though 
stocks  had  been  sold  and  pools  formed  to 
guard  against  the  crash. 

What  had  passed  they  knew  was  more 
than  a  man  of  ambitions,  faults,  pluck, 
money, — was  something  witnessed  only  two 
or  three  times  in  each  lifetime.-  Within 
human  limits  it  was  a  natural  force, — motion 
itself. 

This  is  why  the  news  did  not  seem  pos- 
sible, for  just  a  moment,  to  these  former 
friends  and  foes  of  the  short,  stooping  man, 
whose  head  was  out  of  all  proportion,  like 
the  head   of  a   giant,   who  swayed   it   from 


side  to  side  as  his  crackling  voice  stung  them 
to  action,  whose  black  eyes,  deep  behind 
great  spectacles,  saw  quicker,  longer,  wider 
than  others  could  see. 

In  his  visions,  Harriman  time  and  again 
stood  alone.  I'o  him  the  new  West  was  as 
clear  as  print:  "Populism  is  dead;  dollar 
wheat  is  paying  ofi  mortgages  and  piling  up 
bank  accounts."  But  ten  years  ago  no  one 
else  saw  it.  It  was  suicidal,  cried  the  world 
of  finance,  to  pile  fortune  after  fortune  on 
the  tottering  Union  Pacific.  Harriman's 
own  board  of  directors  voted  against  him 
to  a  man.  He  answered  by  casting  some  per- 
sonal millions  on  the  pile  and  forcing  his 
will  upon  them,  until  the  "  U.  P."  and  "  S. 
P."  had  been  enriched  by  $375,000,000. 
And  because  of  his  absolute  vision  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  last  year  earned 
$220,000,000  in  all,  i.istead  of  the  $65,000,- 
000  of  1898;  and  stockholders  got  $40,000,- 
000  instead  of  $3,000,000. 

It  was  suicidal  again,  the  experts  agreed, 
to  run  a  railroad  from  a  point  400  miles  east 
of  the  nearest  rails.  Yet  it  was  from  Chi- 
cago that  J.  C.  Stubbs  directed  the  traffic 
and  Julius  Kruttschnitt  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  their  20,000  miles  so  well  that 
their  expense  ratios  crept  down  to  55  per 
cent,  of  earnings, — beating  the  record  of 
J.  J.  Hill  himself.  And  the  Harriman  lines 
have  the  best  equipment  in  America,  rolling 
over  the  best  roadbeds. 

Finally,  it  was  vicious,  indefensible,  ac- 
cording to  much  of  the  press  of  America, 
England,  Germany,  and  France,  when  in 
May,  1906,  Harriman  declared  a  dividend 
of  10  per  cent,  on  Union  Pacific  (which  had 
been  paying  6  per  cent.)  and  5  per  cent,  on 
Southern  Pacific  (which  had  been  paying 
nothing).  Conservative  editors  warned 
against  such  "  breaches  of  trust,"  such  "  stock 
market  tactics." 

Yet  to-day  the  Union  Pacific  is  earning 
twice  as  much  as  it  needs  to  pay  that  10  per 
cent,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  is  earning 
9  or  10,  and  therefore  well  able  to  pay  6. 

A   RAILROAD   "  ENDLESS   CHAIN." 

But  the  deed  that  marked  Harriman  most 
apart   and    that    raised    the    deepest   protests 
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came  in  1906.  As  a  railroad  president  he  be- 
gan heavy  purchases  of  stocks  in  roads  not 
connected  with  his  own, — endless  chain 
finance,  a  private  man  gathering  up  rail- 
roads, servants  of  the  public.  If  with  the 
earnings  or  stock-market  profits  of  one  rail- 
road you  could  buy  profits  and  votes  of  an- 
other, and  on  ad  lib,  where  would  be  the 
end  ?  Harriman  already  has  the  first  say 
over  roads  from  Savannah  to  San  Francisco. 
Stop  him !  And  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  1908  sued  the  Union  Pacific  for  cre- 
ating a  monopoly  in  defiance  of  the  Sherman 
la\\'. 

The  courts  may  decide  against  Harriman's 
holding  company  in  so  far  as  it  consists  of 
"  parallel  and  competing  lines."  As  for  the 
cries  that  he  used  it  to  forward  his  private 
speculations,  I  can  report  no  evidence  to 
refute  the  charge, — or  to  support   it  either. 

Coming  down  to  known  facts :  The  critics 
in  1906  widely  recalled  that  it  was  through 
just  this  sort  of  mad  ambition,  the  borrow- 
ing of  enormous  sums  on  a  railroad  com- 
pany's notes  to  purchase  the  stocks  of  other 
roads,  that  McLeod  had  wrecked  the  Read- 
ing in  1893. 

"  But  I  did  not  wreck  the  Union  Pacific," 
replied  Mr.  Harriman,  by  action.  He  voted 
his  stocks  of  the  big  trunk  lines  running  east 
from  the  Atlantic  so  that  their  Pacific  coast- 
bound  traffic  fell  in  lion's  share  to  the  Union 
Pacific.     And  his  earnings  kept  on  growing. 

WHAT    HARRIMAN    WAS. 

To  catalogue  the  things  Mr.  Harriman 
was  usually  produces  a  sort  of  railroad-guide 
index.  He  was  really  three  different  things, 
— the  absolute,  though  sometimes  unofficial, 
manager  of  certain  miles  of  railroads  and 
steamboat  lines;  second,  a  looming  influence 
in  certain  other  miles  of  road,  in  which  stock 
was  held  by  the  Union  Pacific  or  by  Mr. 
Harriman  personally,  or,  which  like  the  Erie 
and  Wabash,  had  borrow^ed  money  from  him 
in  time  of  need ;  and,  third,  he  was  a  money 
power.  Nobody  else  had  the  handling  of 
anything  like  $474,664,240  stock  and  bonds, 
together  with  $150,000,000  cash.  And  thus 
he  was  a  director  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
the  largest  on  the  continent,  and  in  other 
financial  institutions. 

Miles  of  ]\Iain  Line  Controlled. 
(Not  Including  Second  Tracks  and  Sidings.) 

Union  Pacific,  Oregon  &  California,  Ore- 
gon R.  R.  &  Navigation  Company,  Ore- 
gon Short  Line,  etc 6,057 

Southern   Pacific,  Central   Pacific,  Louis- 


iana     Western,      Louisiana      Railroad, 

Texas  &  New  Orleans,  etc 9,956 

Illinois  Central,  Yazoo  &  M.  V 5,879 

Georgia  Central 1,914 

St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island 319 

San  Pedro,  Salt  Lake  &  Los  Angeles....  1,136 

24,261 

Miles  of  ^I.\in  Line  Influenced. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio - 4,448 

New  York  Central 12,404 

Atchison   10,608 

St.  Paul,  C,  M.  &  Puget  Sound 8,700 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 498 

Wabash 2,514 

Erie,  N.  Y,  S.  &  W 2,574 

Delaware  &   Hudson 1,037 

North    Western 7,632 

50,415 

Then  there  were  the  steamship  companies : 
Pacific  Mail,  Portland  &  Asiatic,  "  Morgan 
Line,"  Southern  Pacific,  comprising  54,000 
miles  by  sea. 

Money  Influenced. 

Capital,  Surplus 
and  Deposits. 

National  City  Bank $268,000,000 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 98,000,000 

Wells  Fargo  Bank,  S.  F 31,000,000 

That  is  only  part  of  the  story.  His  bank- 
ers were  one  of  the  three  largest  firms  in 
America, — Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., — wuth  pow- 
erful connections  in  London  and  in  Germany. 
Besides  these  and  other  active  financiers, — 
H.  C.  Frick,  with  a  fortune  from  steel  and 
coke;  Stillman,  Rockefeller,  and  other  great 
figures  of  Standard  Oil, — he  was  backed 
by  many  more  men  of  millions  whose  names 
are  rarely  heard,  who  have  retired  from  the 
struggle,  but  like  to  make  their  money  earn 
more  than  4  per  cent,  and  trusted  it  to  Mr. 
Harriman.  Great  insurance  companies,  like 
the  Mutual  and  Equitable,  bought  his  bonds 
and  stocks  by  the  scores  of  millions  of  dollars. 

HOW  RAILROADS  ARE  CONTROLLED. 

By  no  means  did  Harriman  and  his  friends 
own  anything  like  a  majority  of  the  stocks 
of  all  those  railroads.  That  would  have  cost 
more  than  two  billion  dollars! 

In  the  first  place,  nearly  one-half  the 
American  railroad  stocks  actually  "  outstand- 
ing "  have  been  bought  back  from  the  pub- 
lic by  the  railroads  themselves.  Then  there 
are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  investors  who 
never  vote.  Every  "  old-line "  road  has 
thousands  of  such  stockholders,  in  England 
and  Canada  and  Holland  and  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  holding  the  stock  for  dividends 
merely.     Then  the  big  institutions  like  trust 
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EDWARD    HENRY    HARRIMAN. 


(The  one  man  in  hi.storj-  who  combined  railroad  science  with  financial  art  to  the  limit— who  could  drive 
engines  at  the  least  decimal  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  and  drive  the  richest  group  In  the  world  to  back  him 
Implicitlj-.) 


and   life   insurance   companies  have  millions 

of  shares  in  railroads  locked  up  permanently. 

Thus    when    Harriman    "  bought    into  " 


New  York  Central  it  meant  by  no  means 
that  he  and  the  Union  Pacific  could  show 
down   more  than   half  of  the  $178,632,000 
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stoclc.     It  is  not  known  that  they  owned  one-  more  use  of  our  tracks,  permit  the  handlinn 

tenth  as  much.  of  a  t^reater  volume  of  freifiht  and  passengers 

Much  stir  has  arisen  o\cr  the  discovery  of  without  additional  expense  for  main  line,  and 

such   situations,    because   so   few   people   yet  also   increase   the   safety   of   both   passengers 

appreciate    u7/i     Harriman    swunj;    into    one  and  freijjht." 

board  room  after  another  "  on  a  shoestrin^^."  With  no  more  trial,  he  wired  Kruttschnitt 

If  the  directors  of  the  New  York  Central,  to  put  electric  block  sij^nals  on    kkx)  miles 

for  example,  had  combined  ajjainst  him  his  of  Union  Pacific  lines, — to-day  one-third  of 

counsels  could    have   been    swept   asitle    in   a  the    total    railroad    mileage    in    the     United 

moment.     He  could  fijjure  on  the  support  of  States  so  equipped. 

certain  of  the  "  Morgan  directors  "  antl  the  Through  this  system  of  scrutinizing  every 

"  Vanderbilt  directors," — e\eii  of   his  direc-  addition    or    change    Mr.    Harriman    knew 

tor    friends,    Stillman    and    W^iiliam    Rocke-  what   he  was  president  of,  to  a  degree   un- 

feller, — as  long  only  as  his  advice  brought  paralleled  so  far,  and  not  likely  ever  to  be. 

improvement  to  the  Central.  ,,                   >, 

•                                              •  XOT  YET 

It  is  SO  much  more  picturesque  and  dra- 
matic to  recite  Harriman's  achievements  w  ith  The  shortest  hint  at  Mr.  Harriman's  ex- 
cash  and  stocks  that  little  has  been  told  of  trahuman  power  is  one  he  himself  gave, — 
his  object  all  the  time,  which  was  to  improve  the  famous  two  words  in  answer  to  Gover- 
railroads,  and  his  unequaled  swiftness  and  nor  Hughes'  question  whether  he  had  at- 
success  at  it.  tained  a  certain  object: 

"  Not  vet." 

UNIQUE    AS    A    RAILROAD    MAX,  T   i        li                  u       J         .•      j                          r    l  • 

1  ake  the  much-advertised  matter  of  lus 
The  system  by  which  Mr.  Harriman  was  animosities.  A  good  hater  was  he,  yet  a  bet- 
real  manager  of  his  own  roads  was  unique,  ter  railroad  man.  Not  to  get  money  or  to 
"  Master  of  detail  "  is  a  term  often  applied  "  get  even  "  but  to  get  where  the  traflic  was 
to  him,  but  it  is  incorrect.  With  the  opera-  and  then  to  get  results,  economy  of  operation, 
tion  of  his  lines  as  they  stood  on  any  given  — that  was  his  object.  And  so  he  did  not 
day  he  did  not  bother,  and  he  could  not.  swerve  from  it  to  grasp  at  long-desired  prizes 
Hut  he  had  his  say  in  advance  of  every  or  to  wreak  revenge  on  old  enemies.  The 
change,  even  the  smallest.  civilizing  agency  he  represented  was  resist- 
The  vice-president  and  the  general  mana-  less  without  being  stubborn,  like  the  motion 
ger  of  any  of  his  big  "  operating  divisions  "  of  the  wind  or  any  other  natural  force.  This 
ran  their  ^CXJO  miles  or  so  subject  to  no  med-  is  so  rare  that  men  call  it  genius,  to  show  that 
dling  or  interference.  But  suppose  they  they  do  know  what  it  is. 
w  anted  a  tiny  station  at  a  country  point,  or  To  trace  the  words  "  Not  yet  "  through 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  side  track.  They  re-  Harriman's  life,  remember  that  the  Union 
ported  to  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  at  Chicago,  the  Pacific,  as  first  possessed  by  the  syndicate  of 
director  of  maintenance  and  operation  for  which  he  was  an  inconspicuous  member,  ran 
the  whole  system.  If  he  approved,  the  plan  only  from  the  Missouri  River  town  of 
got  to  New  York  and  to  Mr.  Harriman.  Omaha  to  the  desert  village  of  Ogden.  For 
By  furious  intensity  he  mastered  whole  the  purposes  of  earning  the  interest  on  the 
stacks  of  such  typewritten  sheets  every  day.  $85,000,000  the  road  had  cost,  it  might  just 
"  The  reports  w  hich  came  to  me,"  he  is  as  well  have  begun  and  ended  nowhere.  It 
quoted  as  saying,  "  mean  a  volume  to  some  must  be  opened  to  the  big  terminals,  sea- 
fellow,  a  chapter  to  his  superior,  a  few  pages  ports,  lake-ports,  centers  of  traffic, 
to  Kruttschnitt,  and  when  it  finally  comes  Now  see  how^  often  the  goal  was  blocked 
to  me  you  could  write  the  whole  of  it  on  to  Harriman, — how  often  the  newspaper 
the  surface  of  a  silver  dollar."  headlines  had  him  defeated, — for  a  while. 

One  of  these  reports  from  the  director  of  At  first  the  ways  were  opened  rapidly, — 

maintenance   recommended   the  use   of  elec-  west  of  the   Mississippi.      Kansas  City  and 

trie  block  signals,  which  stood  up  well  under  Denver    were    soon    joined    to    the    system 

an  investigation.     They  say  that  Mr.  Harri-  through  the  purchase  of  the  Kansas  Pacific, 

man  summed  it  up  like  this:  "Without  elec-  Portland  and  Seattle  were  entered  from  the 

trie  block   signals   it   Is  Impossible   to   move  west  by  the  purchase  of  the  Oregon  Short 

trains  closer  together  than  forty-five  minutes.  Line  and  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 

With  the  electric  block  signals  we  can  move  Company.      Portland,    this    time    from    the 

trains  ten  minutes  apart.     That  will  give  us  strategic  south,  together  with  the  long  cov- 
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eted  ports  of  San  Francisco  and  Galveston 
and  New  Orleans,  was  won  in  1901  through 
the  quiet  and  stupendous  purchase  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  the  longest  stretch  of  track 
on  the  continent. 

Reverses  came  in  the  reaching  for  the  cities 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  ports  on  the 
Gulf  by  any  road  direct  enough  to  bring 
them  the  grain  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the 
ore  of  Colorado  and  Montana.  Harriman 
already  had  control  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
and  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern.  But  the 
Alton  was  bought  in  1904  by  the  Rock  Is- 
land interests  from  under  his  nose,  much  as 
he  himself  had  bought  the  Southern  Pacific 
from  the  bankers  of  Huntington.  And  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  dispensed  with  Mr. 
Harriman's  services  as  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  with  an  irateness  on  the  part 
of  the  Dutch  stockholders  that  made  big 
newspaper  talk. 

"  Not  yet  "  can  be  written  at  the  head  of 
this  chapter,  however.  For  in  1906  Mr. 
Harriman  got  complete  control  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central, — the  most  prosperous  north  and 
south  line  in  America  and  the  best  route  from 
the  Missouri  to  Chicago  and  from  Chicago 
to  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans. 

Above  all,  the  Illinois  Central  connects 
at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  \\ith  the  Georgia 
Central,  which  reaches  the  sea  at  Savannah. 
In  1908  Mr.  Harriman  bought  that  per- 
sonally. Here  at  last  was  the  long  dreamed 
of  through  route  from  the  Pacific  to  the  At- 
lantic. And  the  same  force  that  had  cleft 
the  Rockies  open  to  civilization  began  to 
pour  millions  into  new  track  and  improve- 
ments and  better  service  for  the  iron  manu- 
facturers of  Alabama  and  the  cotton  grow- 
ers of  Georgia. 

Then  the  newspapers  had  It  in  1 905  that 
at  last  the  Union  Pacific  mid-continent 
monopoly  was  broken.  George  Gould  was 
building  the  Western  Pacific,  virtually  the 
extension  into  San  Francisco  of  his  family 
heritage,  the  Missouri  Pacific.  Mr.  Harri- 
man's protest  had  been  disregarded,  the  story 
ran. 

Yet  only  three  years  later  the  Gould  sys- 
tem nearly  wore  through  at  its  necessary 
eastern  link,  the  Wabash.  There  was  only 
about  half  enough  money  to  pay  off  the 
^8,000,000  notes  of  the  bankrupt  Wheeling 
&  Lake  Erie,  which  the  Wabash  had  guar- 
anteed. And  it  was  Mr.  Harriman  and  his 
bankers  who  put  up  the  other  half;  and  the 
consideration  they  received  was  announced  to 
be  "  satisfactory." 


Or  take  the  greatest  defeat  of  all, — the  epic 
battle  of  American  financial  giants, — Harri- 
man's failure  to  get  the  most  votes  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  against  James  J. 
Hill  and  J.  Plerpont  Morgan  to  retaliate 
for  their  purchase  of  the  Burlington,  the 
Union  Pacific's  neighbor.  The  Northern 
Pacific  "corner"  of  1901  sent  the  stock  to 
a  thousand  dollars  a  share.  Speculators  of 
less  than  giant  size  were  threatened  by  the 
hundred  with  financial  extinction. 

Mr.  Harriman  seemed  badly  beaten.  He 
had  a  majority  of  stock,  but  some  of  it  was 
"  preferred,"  and  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Mor- 
gan quoted  a  by-law  and  retired  it.  Then 
all  hands  put  their  stock  into  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  to  mark  a  truce;  and 
when  the  Government  dissolved  that,  Har- 
riman unavailingly  protested  against  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  very  minor  Interest  in  two  roads, — 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern, — 
whereas  he  had  put  in  nearly  a  majority  of 
the  former  alone. 

But  he  did  not  sell  that  stock, — "  not  yet." 
He  waited  his  time,  sold  at  a  profit  of  $52,- 
000,000,  and  with  the  $145,000,000  thus 
realized  bought  stocks  of  other  railroads, — 
the  Illinois  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  At- 
chison, Northwestern,  New  York  Central, 
and  others.  Then  he  was  at  the  head  of  not 
only  20,000  miles  of  rails,  but  also  a  rail- 
road Investment  company  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent. 

If  defeat  ever  became  turned  into  victory 
it  was  the  first  of  this  year.  On  the  news 
that  Mr.  Harriman  .was  to  be  a  director  of 
the  New  York  Central,  the  stock  violently 
rose.  But  Mr.  Morgan  had  been  a  director 
of  it  many  years.  And  Mr.  Harriman's  en- 
trance followed  on  the  purchase  of  $14,000,- 
000  New  York  Central  stock  with  the  un- 
expected funds  consequent  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  battle. 

The  greatest  gain  through  loss  of  all  that 
Edward  Henry  Harriman  experienced  was 
his  respect  for  public  opinion,  which  in  later 
years  he  found  to  be  greater  than  any  one 
man.  In  the  months  that  have  just  passed 
he  and  it  have  thought  much  better  of  each 
other,  particularly  since  April  8,  1908,  when 
he  saved  the  Erie  from  a  receivership  by  put- 
ting up  $5,500,000  personally.  All  the 
other  directors  were  willing  to  let  the  road 
fall.  Now  the  world  sees  what  Mr.  Har- 
riman saw  then, — that  it  would  have 
brought  down  with  it  many  other  tottering 
corporations,  at  a  time  when  American  credit 
was  painfully  low  abroad  and  at  home  too. 
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MR.    HARRIMAN'S    LAST    PUBLIC    APPEARANCE. 


(About  to  land  from  his  European  frii)  with  Mrs.  Ilarriman,  who  is  standing  at  the  left,  and  his  daughters 
Mary  and  Carol,  his  son  Koland,  and  his  daughter  Mrs.  Robert  Goelet  on  the  right.) 


"  Harriman  is  a  bull  on  America."  the  Wall 
Street  men  say  admiringly. 

So  irt  the  past  year  Harriman  sought  the 
public.  It  was  typical  of  the  man's  direct- 
ness that  he  established  no  press  agent,  such 
as  rhe  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  and  Standard 
Oil  have.  He  sent  for  the  financial  reporters 
of  New  York  City. 

They  admired  him,  those  keen,  oddly  ex- 
perienced young  men,  who  are  much  less  de- 
ceived by  the  great  and  rich  than  some  of 
the  latter  suspect.  "  Harriman's  talk  was 
big,  but  his  h"ad  wasn't,"  you  will  hear  these 
men  sa}'.  He  "nad  entire,  childlike  belief  in 
his  own  sufficiency.  No,  he  snapped  once,  he 
wasn't  going  to  raise  $200,000,000  abroad, — 
he  could  get  it  or  any  other  amount  at  home. 
But  he  was  never  oppressed  with  impor- 
tance,— not  to  the  reporters. 

They  liked  him,  though  they  don't  like 
very  many  of  the  great  figures  of  finance 
whom,  by  the  city  editor's  orders,  they  are 
frequently  caused  to  hold  up  for  admiration. 
They  respected  Harriman  because  he  abso- 
lutely never  talked  when  he  didn't  want  to. 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  hear   Mr. 


Harriman's  last  financial  words  to  the  pub- 
lic, on  his  return  from  Europe,  in  the  stifling 
drawing  room  of  his  car  at  Jersey  City,  after 
he  had  staggered  and  stumbled  from  the  boat 
across  the  pier,  were  deeply  moved  by  the 
triumph  of  the  old  efficiency.  His  voice  was 
weary,  but  it  never  wavered.  He  lay  on  the 
couch  unable  to  sit  up,  but  did  not  miss  a 
single  question,  pertinent  or  otherwise.  There 
was  the  same  tense,  sizzling  current  of 
thoughts  in  briefest  words, — the  same  refusal 
to  give  awav  his  secret  plans.  "  Have  vou 
bought  the  New  York  Central?"  "If  I 
had  I  wouldn't  tell  you,"  quick  as  a  shot, — 
yet  the  same  straight,  businesslike  replies  on 
broader  matters,  like  the  development  of 
Mexico,  the  spending  of  $300,ooo,ocx)  more 
on  his  Pacific  lines,  without  a  trace  of  the 
cunning  suaveness  or  the  pomp  and  conde- 
scension common  to  the  financially  elect. 

Throughout,  in  the  shadow  of  the  hand 
of  death,  there  shone  the  same  recognition  of 
the  newspaper  man  as  a  quiet,  cool  cogwheel 
in  the  same  machine  as  his  quiet,  cool  self. 
Wliat  matter  to  insist  on  the  difference  of 
size  of  the  wheels  ?    Both  knew  It. 
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Mr.  Harriman  and  his  faults  are  dead. 
The  country  has  the  railroads,  and  they  are 
first  class.  Yet  such  a  storm  of  rumors,  wild 
insinuations,  furious  hate  encompassed  him 
during  his  ten  years  in  the  public  eye  that 
something  must  be. said  of  it. 

CRITICS. 

Most  of  the  critics  were  simply  ignorant. 
Those  of  us  in  ordinary  walks  who  have 
watched  the  working  of  big  railroads  feel 
that  when  all  is  said  men  do  these  enormous 
things  not  after  anybody's  pattern  but  as 
they  can. 

The  reasonable  broad  objectors  who  re- 
main recognize  that  the  Union  Pacific  ex- 
ploited the  West,  but  believe  that  it  took 
too  great  a  share  of  the  profit.  The  $130.- 
000.000  poured  into  stocks  of  Eastern  roads 
could  have  built  the  branch  lines  besought 
by  the  population  of  the  50,000  square  miles 
of  Oregon  that  are  encircled,  but  not  pene- 
trated, by  Harriman  lines. 

Then  there  was  the  cry  against  rates, — 
rates  high  and  rates  discriminatory.  It  is 
raised  against  every  railroad,  but  it  hit  the 
Harriman  lines  hardest  of  any  in  the  United 
States,  because  they  had  a  greater  monopoly. 
From  Salt  Lake  to  the  Pacific,  for  instance, 
you  must  travel  either  to  San  Francisco 
over  the  Central  Pacific  (which  Harriman 
bought  along  with  the  Southern  Pacific  in 
1901)  or  to  Los  Angeles  over  the  "San 
Pedro,"  in  which  a  half  interest  was  pur- 
chased in  1903.  Here  was  not  even  "  po- 
tential "  competition. — the  restraint  upon 
the  charges  of  an  existing  railroad  for  fear 
that  it  may  excite  the  building  of  parallel 
lines.  The  relation  of  the  Harriman  com- 
panies to  the  legislatures  in  San  Francisco 
and  Salt  Lake  City  has  been  openly  con- 
demned in  the  outspoken  local  press.  The 
business  men  of  this  section  to  the  number 
of  3500  petitioned  President  Taft  in  1909 
for  relief.  They  also  petitioned  Mr.  Harri- 
man. 

AMiat  he  would  have  done  about  it  in  the 
course  of  time,  even  if  public  bodies  or  pub- 
lic feeling  had  not  forced  him.  can.  perhaps, 
be  inferred  from  his  motto  constantly  ex- 
pressed of  late  years  to  associates: 

That  he  certainly  knew  the  difference  be- 
tween development  and  throttling,  his  actual 
performance  to  the  West  is  a  strong  indica- 
tion. 

In  '97  the  very  air  was  discouraged.  But 
Harriman  believed  in  the  West,  and  he 
forced  some  of  the  richest  people  in  the  world 


to  share  his  belief  and  to  give  the  Union 
Pacific  Company  the  money  to  realize  it.  He 
built  up  one  of  the  rustiest,  bumpiest,  most 
dejected  roads  on  the  continent  to  be  the  best 
there  is,  West  or  East,  in  equipment  and 
roadbed. 

When  the  great  McKinley  boom  dawned 
the  Harriman  lines  were  ready  to  carry 
freight  at  lower  cost  than  any  others.  The 
three  hundred  millions  put  into  them  made 
money  for  the  men  who  raised  it.  The  syn- 
dicate got  out  whole  in  three  years. 

It  made  even  more  money  for  the  West. 
The  cattle  ranchers  from  Texas  to  Wyom- 
ing, the  wheat  farmers  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, the  fruit  growers  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
lornia.  the  miners  of  Nevada  and  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico,  the  lumbermen  of  Wash- 
ington State,  the  corn  and  cotton  planters  of 
Texas  and  the  Southwest  made  quicker, 
better,  surer  shipments  because  of  Harriman. 

Finally,  Harriman's  own  companies  had 
more  at  stake  than  any  other  corporation 
when  it  came  to  the  permanent  and  real 
prosperity  of  the  West. 

In  addition  to  the  liquid  assets  of  the 
L  nion  Pacific  there  were  others  more  fixed, 
— great  coal  fields,  hundreds  of  oil  wells,  real 
estate  in  boom  towns  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
electric  railroads  and  power  lines.  Western 
land  by  the  million  acres  from  the  old  Gov- 
ernment grants, — extensive  as  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  and  Connecticut  put  to- 
gether,— an  empire  by  itself,  and  worth  many 
times  as  much  because  of  his  daring  cora- 
fidence  in  it. 

Much,  perhaps  most,  of  the  printed  criti- 
cisms of  ]\Ir.  Harriman  spread  from  the  frac- 
tures his  torpedo-like  personality  put  into 
other  people's  dignity.  One  day  three  re- 
porters entered  the  long  hall  on  the  fourth 
floor  at  120  Broadway.  Mr.  Harriman, 
crossing  at  the  farther  end,  spied  them.  "  Do 
you  want  to  see  me?  "  he  rapped  out,  as  he 
always  did  at  sight  of  reporters  he  knew, 
even  on  days  when  nobody  could  get  near  his 
office. 

The  newspaper  men  lost  no  time ;  their 
question  on  the  new  financing  of  the  Union 
Pacific  was  asked  and  answered ;  then  one  of 
them,  representing  a  syndicate  of  sensational 
news  read  all  over  the  country,  called  after 
the  retreating  president:  "Mr.  Harriman, 
is  it  true  you  have  been  speculating  in 
gram : 

The  questioner  was  out  of  place,  ridicu- 
lous. He  deserved  the  rapid  fire  scorching 
he  got.     But  next  morning  the  financial  page 
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of  his  syndicate  suddenly  bej^an,  and  contin- 
ued nearly  every  day  for  more  than  a  month, 
to  call  down  destruction  on  E.  H.  Harriman 
as  the  evil  fjenius  of  American  finance. 

This  story,  which  the  writer  knows  per- 
sonally to  be  true,  though  never  before  pub- 
lished, sujigests  one  of  the  reasons  why 
enough  space  has  been  here  given  to  dis- 
cussing the  published  attacks  on  the  subject 
of  this  sketch. 

"  YES   OR   NO." 

In  business  intercourse  Mr.  Harriman 
took  short  cuts.  He  was  often  painfully 
abrupt,  to  put  it  the  nicest  possible  way.  To 
a  reporter  one  of  his  closest  associates  once 
said,  with  the  gesture  of  despair  that  a  suave 
banker  would  make  before  sruch  a  distressing 
fact:  "  You  know  Air.  Harriman  has  no  tact 
at  all." 

His  self-confidence  was  too  much  for  some 
people.  "  I\Ir.  Harriman  reads  a  closely 
typewritten  sheet  of  note  paper  to  us  and 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  vote  yes  or  no,  and 
everybody   is   afraid    to   vote   No,"   was   the 


way  a  member  of  a  "  Harriman  "  board  of 
directors  plaintively  put  it.  Opposition  made 
the  little  president  as  irritable  as  incompe- 
tence. 

At  least  with  him  one  knew  the  worst,  face 
to  face.  Said  his  vice-president,  A.  L.  Moh- 
ler:  "I  never  heard  him  speak  ill  of  any 
person." 

Obstacles  enraged  him.  I'hrough  or  over 
most  he  broke  or  passed,  as  decidedly,  as  in- 
evitably, as  he  tunneled  four  times  through 
the  Sierra  Madres  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,000  or 
trestled  the  famous  twenty-three  miles  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  with  four  and  a  half 
million  dollars  more, — because  he  found  it 
saved  time. 

He  was  as  impatient  of  any  objections  as 
he  was  of  "  the  two  factors  which  work 
against  prosperity, — idle  men  and  idle  cap- 
ita.. 

Hear  one  of  the  directors  of  a  wealthy 
trunk  line,  whose  head  offices  are  1500  miles 
away  from  the  Union  Pacific  tracks:  "  Mr. 
Harriman  came  to  the  board  meeting  and  pro- 
duced a  set  of  typewritten  figures.     He  laid 
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them  on  the  table,  placed  his  hand  upon  them 
and  remarked  that  they  were  the  operating  re- 
sults of  our  road  for  the  last  six  months,  and 
that  they  were  not  satisfactory  to  him,  and 
that  if  the  next  six  months  were  not  more 
satisfactory  something  would  happen.  Then 
he  left." 

Mr.  Harriman  did  things  first  and 
financed  them  afterward.  Take  the  1537 
miles  now  building  in  ^lexico.  The  $75,- 
000,000  needed  was,  according  to  Mr.  Har- 
riman's  custom,  contracted  for  and  mostly 
spent  before  he  got  it.  The  Union  Pacific 
lent  the  money  to  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
the  president  made  a  note  that  some  day 
when  the  money  market  was  favorable  he 
would  issue  bonds  or  stocks  or  something  to 
net  him  $75,000,000.  He  did  this  only  last 
June. 

Though  imperiousness  was  exchanged  for 
geniality  in  private  life,  his  habit  of  mind 
was  direct  always. 

One  of  Harriman's  home  companions  of 
recent  times  told  the  writer  of  the  thrill  he 
alwaj's  felt  when  the  bowed  head,  first  mov- 
ing slightly  from  side  to  side  in  low-voiced 
conversation,  with  eyes  cast  down,  suddenly 
would  straighten  up.  Power  smote  out  of 
his  feebleness.     Nothing  escaped  him. 

His  instinct  to  be  exact  and  orderly,  to 
rule  by  system,  was  strong  until  the  end. 
The  man  who  had  banged  stocks  around 
Wall  Street  by  the  ten-million  dollars'  worth 
now  would  smoke  only  one  cigar  a  day,  eat- 
ing little,  reduced  for  sport  to  fishing  off  the 
dock  or  playing  crouquet, — but  every  rule  of 
the  game  was  scrupulously  observed. 

THE  START   AT   FOURTEEN. 

]\Ir.  Harriman  began  to  be  a  reserved, 
responsible  man  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  when 
he  entered  a  broker's  office,  and  turned  his 
first  year's  salary  over  to  his  father,  an  Epis- 
copal clerg}'man,  less  encumbered  with 
wealth  than  the  ancestor  who  came  over  from 
England  in  1800.  One  year  there  was  only 
S200  in  the  family,  and  part  of  that  in  notes. 
From  the  small  home  in  Jersey  City 
"  Henry "  had  walked  to  the  ferry  and 
thence  to  Trinity  School  for  a  while.  But 
his  real  education  began  in  Wall  Street. 

Within  eight  years,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  Harriman  bought  with  his  own  earnings 
a  seat  on  the  New  York  Exchange. 

The  firm  of  E.  H.  Harriman  &  Co.  made 
money.  Its  head  played  some  part  in 
"  Street  "  strateg}^  and  once  tried  (unsuc- 
cessfully)  to  force  the  mighty  Morgan  firm 


to  make  concessions  for  certain  clients  who 
held  Erie  second  mortgage  bonds, — in  1903. 

People  asked  how  a  man  who  began  in 
Wall  Street  got  to  .be  a  railroad  man  first 
of  all.  They  forgot  that,  though  Mr.  Har- 
riman was  conspicuous  only  in  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life,  he  had  been  director  of  the 
Illinois  Central  since  1883.  From  the  first 
he  was  what  few  of  the  sharp  Exchange 
men  have  been, — a  student.  He  analyzed 
railroad  reports  and  compared  them,  looked 
behind  the  figures  in  the  days  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  there 
to  look,  and  had  his  own  opinion  of  what  it 
ought  to  cost  to  carry  a  ton  of  freight  with 
a  given  track  and  engine.  Train  masters, 
division  superintendents,  accountants  suf- 
fered much  annoyance  from  the  small  man 
with  the  big  spectacles,  who  wore  baggy 
trousers  and  a  soft  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  w^ho 
kept  bothering  them  for  special  reports  on 
the  cost  of  this  and  that.  So  when  his  chance 
came  in  1898  he  was  ready  and  he  was  sure. 

Though  Harriman  was  only  sixty- two 
when  he  died,  though  for  only  a  decade  had 
he  been  conspicuous  in  the  world  of  big 
undertakings,  still  his  empire  stood  after  him. 
The  organization  worked  as  he  would  have 
had  it.  On  September  13  his  daily  associate 
for  many  years,  R.  S.  Lovett,  chief  counsel 
for  the  road,  was  elected  in  his  former  place 
as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
Two  lifetime  backers,  Jacob  H.  Schif-f  and 
William  Rockefeller,  took  the  two  vacant 
directorships.  One  change  may  come, — that 
no  longer  will  the  board  of  directors,  as  of 
yore,  deputize  all  their  power  to  the  execu- 
tive committee,  which  in  turn  vested  its 
power  in  the  chairman.  There  was  only  one 
Harriman. 

Subtract  the  time  he  gave  to  a  pure  and 
genial  intercourse  with  family  and  friends,  to 
making  10,000  East  Side  boj's  happy  at  the 
great  club  house  he  gave  them,  to  the  chari- 
ties (only  now  coming  to  light,  for  he  hated 
thanks),  such  as  the  saving  of  lives  among 
the  tuberculous  sent  by  him  to  Trudeau  and 
other  Adirondack  sanatoria, — take  away  the 
reasonable  hours  of  this  purely  personal 
side,  and  j'ou  have  a  life  expressing  and 
producing  continuous  motion,  transmission, 
communication,  which  is  civilization. 

With  him  an  epoch  closed, — the  one-man 
rule  of  great  railroads.  A  group  of  the 
world's  ablest  are  keeping  up  the  work, — 
better,  so  the  critics  say.  But  no  one  of 
them  could  do  it  as  he  did,  alone  and  ab- 
solute. 
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npHE  problem  of  encrg)',  usually  expressed 
in  terms  of  fuel,  is  a  most  serious  one 
to  cvcrj  nation.  Upon  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine,  the  days  of  the  windmill  and 
old  time  waterwheel  seemed  to  be  numbered ; 
sailing  ships  gave  way  to  mechanically  driven 
vessels;  gas  explosion  engines  and  electric 
power  applied  to  motor  vehicles  are  driving 
out  the  horse,  without  whose  aid,  at  one  time, 
it  was  thought  that  no  civilized  nation  could 
exist.  In  some  ways  there  is  a  disposition  to 
revert  in  part  to  the  old  order  of  things,  as 
is  shown  in  the  utilization  of  water  power 
with  improved  appliances.  Inventors  are 
not  without  hope  of  utilizing  the  ocean  tides ; 
in  fact,  several  installations  where  this  is 
done  do  exist.  The  indefinite  hope  of  some 
imaginative  people  that  we  may  secure  some 
unknown  source  of  energy  is  an  undepend- 
able  and  gratuitous  assumption.  Therefore, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  strict- 
est economy  is  practiced  in  the  expenditure 
of  our  fuel  capital.  In  addition  to  wood, 
coal,  and  petroleum,  including  natural  gas 
and  the  products  obtained  from  distillation 
of  bituminous  shales,  the  principal  fuels,  al- 
though of  much  less  importance,  are  lignite, 
peat,  and  alcohol.  The  production  of  sev- 
eral of  these,  especially  shale  oil  and  alcohol, 
is  directly  dependent  upon  applied  chemistry. 
We  have  only  recently  acquired  an  awak- 
ened conscience  regarding  fuel.  The  quan- 
tity of  fuel  required  to  produce  the  energ)' 
for  an  industrial  process  is  dependent  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  required  to  do  its 
work.  Once  smoke  was  regarded  as  an  evil, 
then  a  nuisance,  now  it  is  know^n  as  a  waste ; 
and  none  has  better  cause  to  wage  war 
against  it  than  he  who  produces  it.  A  smok- 
ing chimney  is  a  thief,  not  only  because  it 
carries  visible  imburned  carbon  into  the  at- 
mosphere, but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  on 
account  of  the  invisible  gases  which  are  hot 
and  combustible.  Regenerated  gas  heating 
not  only  prevents  smoke  but  it  is  a  power- 
ful means  of  economizing  heat.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  saving  of  national  wealth 
effected  by  its  universal  application  would 
amount  to  a  fum  suflficient  to  pay  the  aggre- 
gate national   debts  of  all   the   civilized   na- 


tions. What  a  horn  of  plenty  may  be  seen 
outlined  in  the  dense  smoke  hanging  like  a 
pall  over  some  of  our  cities  in  this  country! 

LTILIZATION     OT     BV-I'RODUCTS. 

A  result  of  an  address  delivered  before  the 
recent  International  Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry  in  London  by  the  writer  was  the 
formation  of  an  international  commission  to 
consider  the  formulation  of  uniform  laws  for 
the  control  of  the  escape  of  noxious  fumes 
from  chemical  works.  Lord  Derby  in  i8b3 
secured  the  enactment  of  a  law,  amended 
from  time  to  time,  known  as  the  "  Alkali 
Act  "  in  England,  which  serves  as  a  model 
for  other  nations.  It  checked  the  evil  and 
has  saved  untold  wealth  to  the  manufactur- 
ers and  that  nation  as  a  whole.  We  have 
neither  definite  nor  uniform  laws  bearing 
upon  the  subject  in  this  country.  The  abuse 
has  been  checked  in  certain  communities  only 
after  the  most  serious  damage  has  resulted. 
One  illustration  will  emphasize  the  point. 
The  vegetation  was  destroyed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Ducktown,  Tenn.,  copper 
smelters  for  many  miles  around  by  the  escap- 
ing sulphur  dioxide.  A  plant  is  now  in  the 
course  of  construction  which  will  produce 
300,000  tons  of  sulphuric  acid  a  year  from 
the  gases  formerly  turned  loose  in  the  air. 
Such  acid  sells  for  $10  a  ton. 

SAVING  THli  COAL  SUPPLY. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  most  last- 
ing act  of  President  Roosevelt  during  his  ad- 
ministration, was  the  call  for  an  international 
conference  on  the  conservation  of  the  natural 
resources,  that  an  inventory  of  the  world's 
supply  might  be  prepared.  The  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  in  its  Testing  Bu- 
reau, is  doing  work  of  inestimable  value  in 
the  study  of  the  utilization  of  the  present 
and  past  enormous  wastes  of  coal,  and  fur- 
ther economies  to  be  practiced  in  the  future. 
Even  when  mined,  millions  of  tons  of  coal 
are  squandered  every  year  in  heating  the  old- 
time  "wasteful  beehive  coke  ovens.  Saving 
this  is  the  work  of  applied  chemistry,  and  it 
has  already  been  put  into  practice  in  some 
coke  works  in  this  country. 
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PETROLEUM  AS  FUEL. 

The  petroleum  statistician  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  has  given  data  to  show  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  increase  America's  sup- 
ply of  petroleum  will  be  exhausted  in  1935, 
and  if  the  present  output  were  maintained 
the  supply  would  last  only  ninety  j'ears.  If 
other  petroliferous  formations  are  not  found, 
which  is  always  problematical,  then  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  bituminous  shales,  to 
which  the  writer,  as  a  chemist,  has  directed 
attention.  However,  most  of  the  petroleum 
was  formerly  converted,  as  much  as  possible, 
into  lamp  oil,  but  now  with  the  use  of  oil 
as  fuel  heavier  petroleums  are  marketable. 
B}^  the  use  of  rifled  pipes,  lubricated  by  water 
in  the  grooves,  they  may  now  be  readily 
transported  at  a  very  low  rate,  which  was 
formerly  not  the  case. 

Liquid  fuel  possesses  many  advantages 
which  we  lack  space  to  enumerate.  It  was 
thought  by  some  that  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine,  which  uses  such  fuel,  might  re- 
place the  steam  engine,  because,  while  the 
latter  furnishes  only  about  12  per  cent,  of 
the  energy  of  the  fuel  in  the  form  of  work, 
the  former  yields  25  per  cent.,  and  one  en- 
gine has  been  devised  which  yields  37  per 
cent.  However,  the  introduction  of  the  tur- 
bine has  given  the  steam  engine  a  new  and 
probably  lengthy  lease  of  life.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  oil  by  the  railways  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  enc-mously.  In 
1907  it  amounted  to  nearly  19,000,000  bar- 
rels; the  length  of  line  operated  was  13,593 
miles,  and  the  total  length  of  line  covered 
by  oil-burning  locomotives  was  74,197,144 
miles. 

ACHIEVEMENTS   OF    ELECTRIC    POWER. 

The  conversion  of  the  force  of  gravity 
Into  electrical  energy  by  means  of  falling 
water  has  given  an  enormous  impetus  to 
progress  in  applied  chemistry  and  has  made 
available  large  bodies  of  metallic  ores  former- 
ly regarded  as  worthless.  The  writer  has 
here  in  mind  especially  the  electric  smelting 
of  titaniferous  iron  ores,  which  has  been 
proved  only  within  the  past  five  years.  The 
cable  tells  us  of  the  renewal  of  the  German 
Potash  Syndicate,  which  controls  the  natural 
deposits  of  potash  salts  at  Stassfurt  and  lays 
heavy  tribute  upon  ever\r  farmer  who  uses 
mixed  fertilizers.  Electrical  energy  may  yet 
give  relief  from  such  a  tax  upon  every  civil- 
ized person  In  the  world,  for  laboratory  ex- 
periments in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


show  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  abundant 
insoluble,  hence  unavailable,  sources  of  this 
necessary  element  for  plant  growth,  which 
exists  in  every  soil,  but  in  comparatively 
small,  yet  sufficiently  large,  amounts.  Not 
only  has  abundance  of  electric  power  made 
possible  new  valuable  substances,  as  carbo- 
rundum, monox,  artificial  graphite,  etc.,  but 
it  has  made  possible  the  production  of  cheap- 
er aluminum,  sodium,  caustics,  "  bleach," 
chlorine,  the  recovery  of  tin,  refining  of  cop- 
per, etc.,  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  mil- 
lions' worth  annually  in  this  country  alone; 
but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  has  stim- 
ulated the  efforts  of  many  toward  the  con- 
servation of  the  forests,  for  upon  these  de- 
pend a  constant  supply  of  water  and  the 
avoidance  of  devastating  freshets  which  de- 
stroy the  power  plants. 

THE  QUEST  OF  NITROGEN. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  practical  for- 
ward step  taken  in  applied  chemistry  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  along  the  line  of  the  utili- 
zation of  atmospheric  nitrogen.  No  living 
thing,  plant  or  animal  is  known  which  does 
not  contain  nitrogen.  It  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial and  the  most  expensive  chemical  element 
which  is  involved  in  the  processes  of  life. 
It  is  present  in  the  air  to  the  extent  of  3,900 
billion  tons,  but,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner's 
water,  it  is  not  suitable  as  such  for  food  or 
drink.  It  must  be  combined  with  other  ele- 
ments, and  these  compounds  furthermore 
must  be  soluble  in  water,  or  readily  rendered 
so,  that  plants  and  animals  may  use  them  for 
foods.  The  simpler  nitrogen  compounds  used 
for  plant  foods  are  the  nitrates,  nitrites,  and 
ammonia  salts.  These  are  produced  by  vari- 
ous processes  of  decomposition  of  nitrogenous 
matter,  as  In  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
refuse,  fish  scrap,  seed  meal,  or  as  by- 
products in  the  heating  of  coal,  wood,  or 
shale,  in  making  coke,  charcoal,  or  shale  oil. 
The  simpler  compounds  are  very  soluble  In 
water,  hence  are  readily  washed  away  by 
drainage.  The  most  valuable  of  these  for 
fertilizing  purposes  Is  Chile  saltpeter,  2,000,- 
000  tons  of  which  are  annually  exported  from 
South  America.  Sir  William  Crookes,  ten 
years  ago,  prophesied  that  the  supply  of  salt- 
peter would  soon  be  exhausted,  and  that  by 
1935  there  would  be  such  a  demand  for 
wheat  that,  even  If  all  the  ground  now  avail- 
able were  planted,  the  yield  per  acre  must  be 
Increased  from  thirteen  to  twentv  bushels  In 
order  to  supply  It.  Twelve  million  tons  of 
saltpeter  will  be  required  per  annum  In  ad- 
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dition  to  the  1,750,000  tons  now  W\n^  lived 
for  fertilizer.  Kven  if  Chile  had  so,(XX),()0() 
tons  of  saltpeter  in  1935,  the  fovir  following 
years  would  exhaust  that  supply. 

On  the  hasis  of  the  present  annual  con- 
sumption, making  no  allowance  for  replace- 
ment, the  air  contains  enough  nitrojren  to 
provide  thousands  of  millions  of  years'  sup- 
ply of  saltpeter,  but  it  must  be  made  avail- 
able, that  is,  converted  into  a  soluble  com- 
pound upon  w  hich  the  plant  may  feed.  This 
has  been  a  problem  to  which  hundreds  of 
talented  men  of  science  have  devoted  years  of 
labor.  The  textbooks  tell  the  students  that 
nitrogen  is  not  a  combustible  pas, — an  ex- 
cusable and  tactful  error.  It  does  burn  in 
oxygen,  but  a  very  high  temperature  is  neces- 
sary, and  at  the  elevated  temperature  the 
products  of  the  combustion  are  decomposed 
into  the  original  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  If, 
however,  the  products  are  quickly  cooled  as 


soon  as  formed,  they  do  not  have  time  to  de- 
compose int(j  the  original  elements.  1  he 
products,  when  brought  into  contact  with 
more  air  and  lime,  form  compounds  which 
are  soluble  in  water  and  are  foods  for  plants. 
This  has  been  acc.jmplished  by  the  chemists 
of  the  "  Badische  Anilin  and  Soda  Fabrik," 
by  utilizing  very  heavy  electric  currents  of 
high  voltage  produced  b\-  the  cheap  water 
power  of  Norwa>'.  They  expect  soon  to 
place  annually  upon  the  market  i(X),()(» 
tons  of  "  air  saltpeter,"  equivalent  to  the 
\early  increase  in  consumption. 

Such  processes  do  not  participate,  as  Ge- 
heimrath  Professor  Dr.  Hernthsen  has  re- 
minded us,  in  the  destruction  of  valuable 
coal  deposits  in  obtaining  the  energy,  but  use 
"  white  coal,"  w  hich  w  irh  the  constant  aid 
of  nature,  through  the  principles  of  evapora- 
tion and  condensation,  may  be  used  over  and 
over  again. 


A  MINE  IN  THE  MAKING. 


BY   CHARLES   R.    KEYES. 


A  S  a  nation  we  have  at  last  come  to  the 
realization  that  we  have  been  prodi- 
giously wasteful  of  all  those  riches  which 
Nature  has  so  bountifully  bestowed  upon  us. 
We  are  startled  at  the  thought  that  our  nat- 
ural resources  may  not  be  after  all  so  bound- 
less as  we  have  with  utmost  satisfaction  fan- 
cied. That  the  end  of  all  is  already  in  sight 
is  a  statement  seemingly  too  absurd  for  any 
one  to  believe.  \  et  the  cold  dicta  of  science 
and  statistics  are  that  we  shall  have  to  rigidly 
conserve  our  mineral  wealth  if  we  are  long 
to  retain  first  rank  among  the  peoples. 

At  fearful  cost  we  have  lately  learned  that 
rock-oil  and  natural  gas,  for  examples,  are 
everywhere  short-lived.  Individual  w-ells  last- 
ing four  or  five  years  are  pronounced  good; 
and  one  enduring  a  decade  is  a  wonder.  No 
conservative  estimate  of  the  duration  of  our 
coal  supplies  extends  the  period  beyond  the 
century  mark.  At  the  present  rate  of  steel 
manufacture  the  ores  of  iron  can  barely  last 
fifty  years.  To  him  looking  forward  to  what 
the  morrow  may  bring  forth  the  prospect  for 
adequate  supplies  of  the  other  metallic  min- 
erals seems  even  more  perilous.  Among  all 
of  the  metals  gold  alone  bids  fair  to  become 
more  abimdant  than  it  is  to-dav. 


Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  among  the  five 
thousand  and  odd  copper  companies  in  this 
country  scant  i  per  cent,  of  them  operates 
paying  mines ;  and  the  total  number  of  the 
productive  copper  mines  of  the  world  is  less 
than  250.  When,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
copper  soared  in  price  to  26  cents  a  pound 
and  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers,  turning  alchemist, 
attempted  to  make  of  it  a  precious  metal,  he 
was  not  the  vain  seeker  after  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  that  many  of  his  friends  fancied. 
With  zinc  it  is  the  same  story  over  again ;  we 
are  already  wistfully  looking  for  some  new- 
source  of  the  ore  before  the  present  reserves 
are  entirely  gone.  Lead  has  become  so  scarce 
that  rocks  carrying  as  low  as  i  per  cent,  of 
the  metal  are  extensively  mined  and  concen- 
trated. However,  the  outlook  for  mine  prod- 
ucts is  not  so  gloomy  as  might  be  inferred. 

Better  methods,  more  economical  methods, 
more  scientific  methods  in  mining,  in  milling, 
and  in  smelting  shall  save  us.  and  shall  long 
continue  to  provide  us  amply  w  itli  all  of 
those  mineral  products  which  make  our  mod- 
ern civilization  possible.  At  the  present  time 
the  winning  of  the  metals  from  the  caves  of 
earth  is  undergoing  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful and  rapid  transformations  that  in  the  his- 
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tory    of    the    world    any    industry    has    ever  of  his  lonely  claim  a  mine  by  simply  ca' ling 

passed  through.     Strange  to  relate,  the  min-  it  such.     The  mountaineer,  with  his  pick  and 

ing  man  no  longer  seeks  the  fabulously  rich  shovel,   has  only  hope  strong  in  his  breast, 

ore   deposits,   as   from   time   immemorial   he  The  sturdy  little  band  that  is  doing  develop- 

was  wont.    A  mine  with  excessively  rich  ores  ment  work  is  yet  a  long,  long  way  off  from 

report', f^  now  at  once  condemns  itself.     Only  a  mine.     It  is  by  unhatched  propositions  of 

the  ..nu  ary  are  lured  by  such  prospects.    The  this  kind  that  the  wily  promoter  endeavors 

keen  and  knowing  miner  of  to-day  is  inter-  to  entrap  the  credulous.     Not  one  in  a  thou- 

ested  only  in  securing  lo\\-grade  ores,  but  in  sand   of   these  schemes  develops  into  a  real 

very  large  bodies.     This  is,  in  the  main,  the  mine.     A  dividend-producing  mine   is  made 

real  secret  of  modern  successful  mining.  of  sterner  and  better  tested  stuff. 

Among  the  great  interests  which  enter  into  There  is  still  much  of  the  romantic  that 
our  modern  civilization  mining  plays  a  pow-  envtlops  the  discovery  of  a  mine.  The  real 
erful  and  fundamental  role.  Product  of  the  discoverer  is  not  the  hero  of  public  fancy, 
mine  is  the  most  important  single  factor  in  It  is  not  som.e  ubiquitous  prospector  who 
the  material  advancement  of  nations.  With  first  happened  to  locate  a  claim  that  chanced 
the  individual  a  mine  is  a  mint  to  him  who  long  afterward  to  develop  into  a  working 
heeds  the  truths  of  science  even  lightly.  It  property.  It  is  the  quiet  and  unassuming 
is  the  product  of  the  mine  that  mainly  distin-  engineer  and  geologist  who  from  his  exact 
guishes  the  world  of  to-day  from  that  of  yes-  scientific  knowledge  of  mineral  deposits  and 
terday.  Through  its  evolution  the  magical  the  manner  of  their  occurrence,  first  care- 
progress  in  all  branches  of  industry  is  alone  fully  calculated  beforehand  the  making  and 
made  possible.  possibilities  of  the  property,  and   on   whose 

advice  capital  was  sufficiently  encouraged  to 

THE     MINING     INDUSTRY     OX     A    SCIENTIFIC  ^^    ,^,^^^j        ^^^^^    -^^    j^j^^^^^    ^^^^^^    ,„„^gh 

^'^^^^'  in  this.     In  nicety  of  calculation,   in  assur- 

Within  our  own  generation  the  industry  ance  of  success,  and  in  certainty  of  forecast 

of  mining  has  become  what  it  never  before  of  results  in  working  detail  the  figured-out 

was  since  the  dawn  of  history.     It  has  as-  problem  compares  more  than  favorably  with 

sumed  the  role  of  a  legitimate  business  enter-  that  of  any  other  manufacturing  enterprise, 

prise,  on  as  honorable  footing  as  manufac-  It  is  this  feature  more  than  any  other  that 

turing,     transportation,     merchandising,     or  takes  modern  mining  out  of  the   hazardous 

banking.     It  may  be  made  as  safe  as  any  of  class  of  businesses  and  allies  it  with  the  most 

these  pursuits,  and  has  the  advantage  of  much  conservative     of     commercial     undertakings, 

larger  profits.     At  the  present  time  mining  The  game-of-chance  factor,  which  in  mining 

rests  upon  scientific  principles.    There  is  now  is  the  bete  noir  of  so  man}',  lies  largely  in  the 

small  excuse  for  failure.  minds  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 

What  makes  a  mine?     The  mining  engi-  the  industry.     The  same  may  be  said  with 

neer,  who  has  practical  experience  and  scien-  equal  truth  of  every  other  branch  of  commer- 

tific  insight  into  all  phases  of  the  mineral  in-  cial    activity.      There   are   countless   "  wild- 

dustry,  will  answer  by  saying  that  it  is  a  land  cat  "    schemes   in    the    industries   other   than 

property  from  the  bowels  of  which  valuable  mining,    though    they   may   be    hidden    from 

minerals  may  be  extracted  profitably  and  in  view  imder  more  polite  titles, 

commercial  quantities.     So,  also,  contrary  to  In  the  making  of  a  mine  there  are,  as  in 

popular  opinion,  an  ore  is  a  mineral  deposit  man,  seven  ages.     Many,  and  in  fact  most, 

which,    on    a    merchantable    scale,    m.ay    be  people  mistake  the  first  stages  for  the  more 

worked  with  profit.      Such  is  the  definition  mature ;  and  they  naturally  get  youthful  re- 

which  the  legitimate  business  of  mining  to-  turns, — that  is,  no  results  at  all. 

dav   recognizes   the  world  over.     A  mining  ,,                    „ 

V-"  ..U  \  U  X    J-  THE    FIRST    STAGE, A        PROSPECT. 

proposition  passes  through  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct stages,  or  transformations,  before  such  Every  mine  has  its  beginning  in  what  is 
position  is  attained.  Until  it  does  reach  this  called  a  prospect.  A  "  prospect  "  need  be 
position  its  stocks  are  not  the  proper  fieM  in  merely  a  bit  of  ground  upon  which  promis- 
which  the  general  public,  or  persons  unac-  ing  mineral,  irrespective  of  quality,  quantity, 
quainted  with  the  mininc  industry,  should  be  or  value,  has  been  discovered.  Only  a  single 
invited  or  advised  to  invest.  one  out  of  the  hundreds  of  prospects  which 
With  this  definition  the  picturesque  pros-  are  located  has  the  making  of  an  actual  mine, 
pector  of  days  now  gone  by  does  not  make  Federal   laws   require   every   holder   of   a 
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mininji  claim  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  ile-  branch   ot   tlic  oKl-timc  miniiij^  engineering. 

\elopment  work   upon   it  each  year  until   it  Kxtraction  of  the  metals  from  the  earth  has 

is  patented.      This  assessment  work,  as  it  is  thus  resolved  itself  into  three  u  idely  dififerent 

called,  may  be  done  year  after  year  without  activities,  each  requiring  special  supervision, 

the   discover)    of   pay-ore    in   cjuantity.      As-  Hefore   the  serious  u(jrk  of   the   other   two, 

sessment   work  is  usually  done  in   the   most  and   chiefly   during   the   exploratory   period, 

desultory  fashion.     Little  attempt  is  made  to  come   the   most    imp(jrtant   and    far-reaching 

conduct   the  efiort  in  a  systematic  way,  ac-  investigations    of    the    geologist.      Upon    the 

cording  to  definite  plan  and  engineering  prin-  results  of  his  exact   inquiries  all   the   future 

ciple,  which  are  such  fundamental  factors  in  plans    of    the    mining    enterprise    are    con- 

the  making  of  mines.  structed.     The  work  of  the  geologist  is  the 

The    bent    and    hoary-headed    personage,  very    newest    adjunct    to    successful    mining 

who  has  braved  every  danger  and  endured  operations.     It  has  aided  so  vastly  in  dimin- 

every  hardship  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  man,  ishing  the  chances  of  failure  of  mining  proj- 

no  longer  holds  the  high  post  that  he   was  ects   that   all   of   the   great   concerns   in   the 

once  popularly  supposed  to  occupy  in  mining  business  strive  to  engage  the  very  best  talent 

economy.    His  methods  of  work  and  his  ideas  of  this  kind  available, 
of  mines  are  now  obsolete.     His  species  has 

,          ,       ,                              ,               .                ,*                 ,  .  DETERMINING  A  STARTIN'G-POINT. 

already   become  nearly  extinct.     It  was  his 

custom  in  days  gone  by  to  nurse  his  pros-  The  location  of  the  mine-shaft,  or  adit, 
pect,  frequently  for  years,  with  the  hope  that  in  the  third  stage,  is  a  matter  of  very  much 
some  day  some  one  would  happen  along  and  greater  significance  than  it  has  been  custom- 
see,  deep  down  beyond  the  range  of  human  ary  to  consider  it.  It  vitally  affects  the  en- 
vision, a  mine,  for  which  prophetic  insight  tire  economy  of  operation.  In  many  cases 
a  fabulous  price  would  be  paid  him.  In  his  the  success  or  failure  of  an  enterprise  rests 
distorted  fancy  the  old  prospector  always  has  very  largely  upon  the  favorable  or  unfavor- 
a  rich  mine,  and  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  for  able  situation  of  the  starting-point.  The  de- 
any  one  to  do  very  much  exploratory  work  termination  of  this  feature  involves  in  the 
in  order  to  prove  it.  beginning  the  drawing  up  of  the  plans  for 

the  complete  workings  both  above  and  below 

SCIENTIFIC  MINE  EXPLORATION'.  j          AT                           K         i    .u        • 

ground.  Mature  results  of  the  investiga- 
The  second  stage  in  the  development  of  a  tions  of  the  geologists,  engineers,  and  all 
mine  includes  a  considerable  period  of  ex-  others  are  expressed  in.epitome  in  these  plans, 
ploration.  In  its  present  aspects  this  is  not  With  these  forming  a  firm  foundation  all 
only  a  quite  modern  feature,  but  one  of  the  future  work  may  be  entered  upon  with  con- 
most  important  of  all.  Up  to  a  generation  fidence  and  the  full  assurance  that  success 
ago  it  was  little  regarded.  To-day  it  draws  will  attend  the  efforts.  This  stage  bears  the 
upon  the  most  advanced,  skilled,  and  varied  same  relation  to  the  working  mine  as  the 
scientific  knowledge.  It  is  the  most  critical  architectural  plans  do  to  the  finished  edifice, 
stage  in  all  mining  activitv.     For  the  suc- 

f            ■    ■              ^                  "          J             J  DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE    MIN'E. 

cess  of  a  mining  property  more  depends  upon 

the  correct  interpretation  at  this  time  of  the  The  fourth  stage  in  mine  evolution  is  that 

observed  facts  relating  to  the  ore-bodies  than  which  is  technically  called  development.     Be- 

upon  perhaps  all  other  factors  combined.     It  fore  mining  proper  can  be  undertaken   it  is 

is    the   exploratory    feature    that    in    modern  both  advisable  and  necessary  to  block  out  a 

mining  eliminates  so  completely  the   uncer-  considerable  quantity  of  ore  in  order  that  a 

tainties  which  have  from  the  earliest  times  at-  sufficient  number  of  men  may  be  kept  always 

tended  the  mineral  industry.     This  is  given  at   work   to   insure   a  constant  daily  output 

first  place  by  the  most  successful  operators  of  commensurate  with  the  maximum  capacity  of 

the  present  time  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  treating  plant.     All  effort  is  for  the  time 

The  great  and  certain  results  attained  amply  bent  toward  this  end.     In  a  well-regulated 

attest  the  w'sdom  of  the  course.  mine  this  branch  of  the  work,  in  fact,  never 

To  modern   geological   science    is   mining  ceases;   but  continues,  though    in   somewhat 

mainly  indebted   for   this  important  service.-  diminishing  degree,  perhaps,  as  long  as  the 

The  application  of  geologic  principles  to  the  mine  is  operated. 

winning  of  the  metallic  ores  "has  become  of  A  mine  reaches  Its  maturltv  when  the  rate 

late  so  general  among  large  mining  corpora-  of  ore-producing  on  a  commercial  scale  be- 

tions    that    there    has   grown    up    a    distinct  comes  constant.     Alany  a  promising  venture 
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is  early  wrecked  by  attempting  to  attain  this 
fifth  stage  too  soon,  and  without  passing 
through  those  earlier  stages  which  naturally 
must  precede.  A  child  learns  to  crawl  before 
it  can  walk.  No  mine  can  become  a  divi- 
dend-payer before  it  has  passed  through  a 
proper  period  of  development  and  has  entered 
upon  this  fifth  stage. 

The  last  stages,  those  of  milling  and  smelt- 
ing, are  intimately  connected  with  the  ex- 
cavatory.  Since  the  operations  of  these  two 
stages  are  so  often  carried  on  apart  from  the 
digging  they  are  only  too  frequently  re- 
garded as  standing  outside  of  the  realm  of 
mining.  Then,  too,  the  plants  necessary  to 
conduct  these  portions  of  the  industry  are 
quite  often  situated  at  some  center,  where 
large  supplies  of  ores  from  many  different 
localities  may  be  readily  secured,  enabling 
greater  economy  to  be  practiced  than  is  pos- 
sible in  small  local  plants. 

OTHER      FACTORS      THAX      QUAXTITY      AND 
QUALITY  OF  ORE. 

If,  in  the  successful  operation  of  a  mine, 
there  were  no  other  considerations  to  be 
taken  into  account  than  the  determination  of 
the  mineral  bodies  of  sufficient  size  and  of 
high  enough  grade,  all  the  calculation  would 
be  simplicity  itself.  This  is  rarely  the  case. 
Each  proposition  is  a  distinct  problem.  There 
are  many  other  factors  which  enter  into  each 
before  a  mining  proposition  may  be  made  to 
yield  a  profit  above  the  original  cost  of  the 
property,  the  cost  of  the  plant,  and  the  oper- 
ating .expenses.  For  example,  in  some  local- 
ities lead  ores  cannot  be  taken  out  even  when 
they  contain  as  high  as  15  or  18  per  cent,  of 
the  metal ;  while  elsewhere  ores  running  as 
low  as  2  per  cent,  yield  handsome  returns 
on  the  investment. 

Besides  having  sufficient  quantities  of  ore 
and  ore  of  high  enough  grade  there  are  more 
than  a  score  of  other  important  factors  which 
have  to  be  given  careful  attention.  Neglect 
to  express  with  definite  values  any  one  of 
them  in  the  beginning  may  be  the  very  rock 
upon  which  an  otherwise  profitable  enterprise 
may  founder. 

Such  vital  factors  are  availability  of  the 
ore,  cheapness  of  transportation  to  mills  and 


smelting  centers,  nature  and  price  of  labor, 
cost  and  kind  of  fuel,  character  of  the  ground 
in  which  the  ore  occurs,  amount  of  timber- 
ing necessary,  quantity  and  quality  of  water, 
character  of  the  ore  and  of  the  country  rock, 
nature  of  the  ore  deposits,  disposition  of  the 
ore-bodies,  character  of  the  associated  min- 
eral or  earth,  the  climatic  conditions,  kind  of 
milling  necessar}-,  distance  to  markets,  and 
the  nature  of  the  ores  for  smelting  purposes. 
In  the  development  of  mines,  except  when 
supervised  by  trained  engineers,  most  of 
these  factors  are  commonly  overlooked. 
Every  one  of  them  deserves  as  much  consider- 
ation as  quality  and  quantity  of  ore. 

IXVESTORS  SHOULD  INVESTIGATE. 

How,  then,  and  in  what  sort  of  mining 
propositions  should  the  general  public  invest? 
Stocks  or  interests  should  be  bought  only 
after  the  most  deliberate  and  rigid  scrutiny 
of  all  features  mentioned,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  purchase  of  a  horse 
or  cow.  If  a  person  have  limited  knowledge 
himself  of  the  merits  of  a  mining  property 
he  may  easily  consult  some  reputable  mining 
engineer.  Stocks  offered  on  the  market  for 
a  few  cents  or  a  few  dimes  a  share  and  which 
are  "  going  to  double  in  value  next  month, 
or  soon  after,"  are  to  be  shunned  entirely. 
As  in  other  branches  of  industry,  the  invest- 
ing public  must  deliberately  discriminate  be- 
tween "  fake  "  and  legitimate  enterprises. 

Legitimate  mining  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory branches  of  business.  The  profits 
are  large.  More  adequate  returns  on  the 
investment  are  yielded  than  in  almost  any 
other  line  of  commercial  enterprise.  Wealth 
that  mining  creates  is  not  tarnished.  Suc- 
cess in  this  field  is  neither  steeped  in  blood 
nor  bathed  in  tears.  Competition  only  en- 
hances property  values  and  brings  smiles  and 
good  feeling  among  neighbors  instead  of 
scowls  and  bitter  hatred ;  it  is  eagerly  sought, 
not  fought.  In  this  respect  mining  stands 
out  unique  in  the  business  world.  Mining 
commands  the  best  brain  and  brawn  of  the 
nation  and  the  age.  Nor  is  its  scientific  as- 
pect less  alluring.  The  story  of  its  modern 
development  forms  one  of  the  fairy  tales  of 
science. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


THE    SWEDISH    GENERAL    STRIKE— A    DANGER 

SIGNAL. 


T  T  would  be  premature  to  venture  a  pre- 
■'•  diction  regarding  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  general  strike  in  Sweden  to 
those  immediately  concerned.  It  would  be 
futile  to  prognosticate  in  reference  to  the 
part, — if  any, — a  government  of  reactionary 
tendency  will  assume  in  the  settlement  of  a 
labor  disturbance  with  a  strong  political 
background  and  the  outward  aspect  of  a  re- 
volt. But  from  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  comment  in  European  periodicals  one 
might  be  justified  in  the  belief  that  a  dan- 
ger signal  has  been  set  that  will  be  heeded 
and  that  in  the  legislative  programs  of  Eu- 
ropean nations  regulation  of  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labor,  between  em- 
ployer and  employed,  will  be  forced  to  the 
foreground. 

Dr.  L,  V,  Birck,  a  professor  of  political 
science  at  a  Danish  university,  contributes 
an  article  to  the  September  issue  of  Gads 
Danske  Aiagasin  (Copenhagen),  which  ap- 
pears under  the  caption  "  The  State  and  the 
Social  Struggle."  In  this  article  the  Swe- 
dish general  strike  is  pointed  to  as  an  exam- 
ple to  emphasize  the  urgent  need  of  a  clearer 
legal  definition  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  state  to  intervene  in  labor  disturbances 
when  these  become  extensive  enough  to  para- 
lyze the  activities  on  which  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  any  large  portion  of  its  popu- 
lation depend  or  when  they  threaten  the 
cohesive  power  of  the  government. 

Professor  Birck  declares  that  the  general 
strike  in  Sweden  has  rendered  the  question 
of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  state  a  most 
vital  one.  Proceeding  in  a  keenly  and  coldly 
analytical  vein  the  writer  admits  that  most 
labor  legislation  of  to-day  constitutes  an  en- 
croachment on  the  right  of  contract  and  of 
the  individual  to  manage  his  own  private 
property  and  that,  from  the  liberal  view- 
point, the  only  inherent  functions  of  the  state 
are  to  conduct  war  against  outward  foes  and 
exercise  judiciary  powers  at  home.  But  the 
right  of  contract,  the  professor  argues,  pre- 
sumes equal  facilities  for  both  parties  to  en- 
force  its   terms.      He   holds   that   the   state 


should  sec  to  it  that  this  balance  of  power  is 
maintained  and  holds  that  this  duty  supplies 
the  justification  for  intervention. 

To  any  one  wlio  is  not  moved  by  bias  in  favor 
of  either  employer  or  emplojed,  but  is  swayed 
rolcly  by  consideration  of  the  public  good  and 
from  a  desire  to  preserve  intact  the  productive 
forces  of  the  country  and  to  safeguard  the 
future  strength  as  well  as  provide  for  the  future 
needs  of  the  race,  tlie  growth  of  either  party 
into  any  great  superiority  in  strength  must  be 
looked  upon  as  somewhat  of  a  disaster. 

The  Swedish  strike  involved  some  200,000 
workmen.  It  was  brought  on  by  an  earlier 
lockout  involving  about  half  that  number. 
Professor  Birck  looks  upon  the  general  lock- 
out, which  he  characterizes  as  a  "  revolt  from 
above,"  as  more  menacing  to  the  common- 
wealth than  the  general  strike,  which  he  terms 
a  "  revolution  from  below."  To  justify  this 
assertion  he  marshals  statistics  which  show 
that  during  the  seven  years,  1895-1903, 
2,700,000  working  days  were  lost  through 
lockouts,  while  only  900,000  days  were  lost 
through  strikes.  He  maintains  that  these  dis- 
turbances in  the  labor  world  in  reality  ex- 
posed the  weakness  of  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment, which  suffered  its  first  defeat  when  it 
permitted  the  general  lockout  and  its  second 
defeat  when  it  permitted  the  Employers'  Al- 
liance to  turn  down  its  offer  of  arbitration 
to  prevent  the  general  strike. 

Any  person  at  all  equipped  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions of  political  and  economic  purport  is  apt 
to  regard  a  general  strike  as  tantamount  to  a 
rebellion,  because,  while  it  lasts,  the  powers 
which  rightly  belong  to  the  state  as  the  law 
making  and  law  enforcing  authority  are  trans- 
ferred to  a  strike  committee.  It  is  in  itself  an 
encroaclinient  on  the  police  powers  of  the  state 
when  in  order  to  drive  a  wagon  on  the  streets 
of  Stockholm  one  must  have  a  permit  from  the 
leaders  of  the  strike.  Behind  the  permits  of  the 
strike  committee  there  are  powers  which  as- 
suredly are  not  the  powers  of  the  state.  As  a 
revolutionary  measure  the  general  strike  is  a 
dangerous  weapon,  perhaps  fully  as  effective  as 
the  building  of  barricades.  A  "  peaceful  "  gen- 
eral strike,  however,  easily  becomes  a  contradic- 
tio  in  se,  partly  because  it  brings  on  a  paralysis 
of  the  functions  of  the  commonwealth, — which 
in  the  long  run  nuist  prove  as  injurious  to  the 
striking  workingman  as  to  those  he  is   seeking 
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(o  ccjinbat, — and  partly  because  it  cannot  for  any 
U'nglli  of  time  retain  its  peaceful  aspect.  Were 
this  possible  and  could  a  "peaceful"  general 
strike  last,  for  instance,  four  months,  it  neces- 
sarily would  accomplish  its  purpose.  But  a  gen- 
eral strike  of  that  duration  would  be  impossible, 
in  the  first  place  because  the  workingman  does 
not  possess  the  economic  means  of  resistance  to 
keep  the  struggle  up  for  that  length  of  time,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  because  it  would  lead  to  the 
desintegration  of  the  commonwealth.  A  general 
strike  can  scarcely  last  longer  than  five  weeks 
before  it  either  is  broken  or  ends  in  armed 
revolt.  If  such  a  strike  be  aggressive  to  the  end 
of  enforcing  unreasonable  demands  it  must  be 
suppressed.  Should  it  be  merely  defensive  the 
government  must  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  both 
parties  to  the  struggle. 

In  proposing  labor  legislation  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  general  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, Professor  Birck  admits  that  the  lav^^- 
making  power  will  find  itself  on  dangerous 
ground  most  of  the  time,  and  that  any  such 
purpose  should  be  achieved  only  by  degrees. 

The  writer  holds  that  the  government  un- 
doubtedly has  the  right  to  compel  the  incor- 
poration of  both  labor  organizations  and  or- 
ganizations of  employers  and  eventually  to 
establish  certain  general  rules  governing  the 
calling  of  strikes  or  proclamation   of  lock- 


outs. Such  rules,  the  professor  holds,  might 
prescribe  what  majority  should  be  necessary 
for  action  resulting  in  the  severance  of  re- 
lations between  employer  and  employed  and 
who  should  be  entitled  to  vote  (the  exclu- 
sion of  minors  and  men  in  the  trade  not  ac- 
tually employed).  He  believes  that  the 
government  might  carry  its  power  of  regula- 
tion one  step  furthet  by  fixing  a  minimum 
time  limit  within  which  notice  must  be  given 
prior  to  a  strike  or  lockout.  As  a  final  act 
the  government  might  require  the  filing  of 
bonds  by  both  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers to  render  them  financially  responsible 
for  losses  growing  out  of  any  breach  of  con- 
tract. 

One  rather  striking  proposition  is  made  in 
connection  with  this  proposed  regulation  of 
labor  by  the  government.  Professor  Birck 
asserts  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  making 
it  a  prison  offense  for  employees  of  public 
service  corporations  to  go  on  strike.  In  re- 
turn, the  professor  holds,  the  state  should 
erect  about  this  class  of  workingmen  the  same 
safeguards  and  afford  them  the  same  protec- 
tion and  benefits  which  now  are  accorded  to 
government  employees. 


JAPAN:    A   COUNTRY    WITHOUT    A    LABOR 

PROBLEM. 


TT  is  universally  admitted  that  in  the  arts 
of  war  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
learned  much  from  the  Japanese  in  their  vic- 
torious struggle  with  Russia,  both  on  land 
and  on  the  sea.  It  would  seem  that  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  also,  they  are  able  to  teach  th'* 
older  nations  "  just  a  thing  or  two,"  With 
a  population  of  about  50,000,000,  Japan  has 
not  more  than  20,000  annually  of  her  citi- 
zens who  seek  state  aid  ;  the  total  expenditure 
on  the  destitute  and  indigent  usually  does  not 
exceed  $100,000  a  year,  and  of  this  sum  not 
a  cent  is  due  to  problems  of  unemployment. 
Writing  in  the  International  (London)  for 
August,  Dr.  J.  Ingram  Bryan,  of  Kobe, 
Japan,  explains  just  why  Japan  has  no  labor 
problem.  ■  He  says: 

The  genius  of  Japanese  civilization  appar- 
ently does  not  favor  those  exigencies  of  labor 
that  in  other  lands  give  rise  to  problems  of  un- 
employment. Without  any  of  those  advantages 
which  the,  American  and  European  laborer  en- 
joys from  lal)or  unions  and  charity  boards,  the 
Japanese,  in  respect  of  sturdy  self-reliance  and 
fecundity   of   resource   in   economic   emergency. 


shows  himself  far  superior  to  any  of  his  class 
in  Occidental  lands,  not  to  say  anything  of  his 
less  expenditure  on  upkeep  and  his  greater  ca- 
pacity for  endurance.  The  Japanese  laborer 
never  allows  himself  to  become  a  burden  on 
the  state. 

It  would  be  quite  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  this  immunity  from  labor  troubles  is  due 
to  favorable  industrial  conditions.  For  two 
years  past  "  the  commercial  and  industrial 
classes  in  Japan  have  been  suffering  from  an 
unprecedented  depression  seriously  affecting 
all  lines  of  productive  activity."  The  pro- 
jectors of  numbers  of  large  and  important 
enterprises  found  themselves  compelled  to 
curtail  their  operations,  and,  as  a  result, 
thousands  of  workmen  were  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Coming,  as  it  did,  at  a  time 
when  taxation  was  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
people,  when  the  cost  of  living  was  steadily 
increasing,  and  when  unpopular  restrictions 
were  being  put  upon  emigration,  this  would, 
in  most  countries,  have  resulted  in  grave  and 
probably  aggressive  disaffection  among  the 
unfortunate  workers.     Such  was  not,  how- 
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ever,  the  case  in  Japan.    To  quote  Dr.  Bryan 
again : 

In  Japan  there  was  no  agitation  among  the 
forces  of  tlie  luiemploj'ed ;  nor  can  tliey  l)e  said 
to  exist  in  any  nunil)er  large  cnougli  to  become 
a  factor  in  tlie  industrial  situation.  There  is, 
of  course,  some  industrial  discontent  in  Japan, 
but  it  does  not  arise  from  want  of  work ; 
rather  is  it  that  healthy  uneasiness  which  marks 
the  progress  of  industrial  evolution  in  all  coun- 
tries. 

What  impresses  one  in  Japan,  says  Dr. 
Br_\an,  is  "  that  under  the  most  adverse  con- 
ditions of  hthor  the  unemployed  do  not  con- 
gest into  demonstrative  mobs,  but  peacefully 
adjust  themselves  to  the  situation  and  find 
occupation  in  some  other  way."  This  "  de- 
sirable disposition  "  is  not  to  be  ascribed,  of 
course,  to  any  "  innate  aversion  of  the  Jap- 
anese labor  class  to  riot  and  violence ;  for  on 
other  occasions  of  adversity  a  resort  to  ques- 
tionable means  of  settling  disputes  is  only  too 
frequent,"  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  re- 
markable difference  between  the  Oriental  and 
Occidental  laborer  can  be  ascribed  only  to 
"  some  peculiar  quality  of  Japanese  civiliza- 
tion which  enables  the  native  of  Nippon  to 
adapt  himself  more  harmoniously  to  the  ac- 
cidents and  involuntar}'  movements  of  the 
labor  world." 

According  to  Dr.  Bryan,  the  explanation 
is  to  be  sought  "  in  the  solidarity  of  the  fam- 
ily and  the  propensity  of  the  average  laborer 
to  maintain  some  connection  with  the  soil. 
Every  individual  in  Japan  is  supposed  to  have 


a  family  connection  sufficient  to  sustain  him 
in  time  of  emergency  and  need."  Moreover, 
the  self-reliance  of  the  Japanese  is  simply 
remarkable : 

Unless  it  be  a  case  of  physical  incapacity  or 
other  unpreventable  occurrence,  no  Japanese 
laborer  will  allow  others  to  support  him  for 
long.  He  is  no  sooner  out  of  one  job  than  he 
sets  about  to  find  another,  the  whole  c(jnimu- 
nity  assisting  him  ;  and  he  has,  as  a  rule,  been 
so  brought  up  that  lie  can  turn  his  hand  to 
many  kinds  of  work,  and  soon  linds  something 
to  occupy  him  and  bring  in  an  income.  In  any 
case  it  is  the  family  and  not  the  community  Or 
state  that  must  be  responsii)le  for  him  whatever 
the  cause  of   his  incompetence. 

This  family  solidarity  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  natural  circumstances  of  the 
land : 

For  ages,  his,  the  Japanese,  race  has  been  ac- 
customed to  a  frequency  of  emergency  that  has 
inured  him  to  great  endurance  and  rendered 
him  naturally  free  from  fear  of  discomtiturc. 
Living  in  a  land  of  earthquakes,  tidal  waves. 
floods  and  typhoons,  the  Japanese  have  become 
familiar  with  the  unexpected  and  regardless  of 
the  future.  A  conflagration  may  lick  up  in  an 
hour  his  city  of  cliip-wood  dwellings,  but  in  a 
few  days  it  rises  as  before.  No  amount  of  ad- 
versity daunts  him  or  inclines  him  to  depend 
upon  the  nation  to  maintain  him. 

Then,  again,  more  than  65  per  cent,  of 
the  laboring  class  in  Japan  have  some  profit- 
able association  with  agriculture.  This  stands 
the  laborer  in  good  stead  "  when  the  allure- 
ments of  industrial  centers  prove  a  dis- 
appointment." 


THE  ''HAPLESS  PLIGHT"  OF  SPAIN. 


npHE  present  condition  of  Spain,  torn  as 
it  is  by  conflicts  within  and  without 
its  borders,  forms  the  subject  of  the  initial 
article  of  a  late  number  of  the  Berlin  Gegen- 
iLort.  The  anonymous  writer  shows  In  for- 
cible language  how  the  tragic  destiny  which 
has  overtaken  that  once  mighty  realm  Is  but 
the  logical  sequence  of  a  reign  of  bigotry. 

Once  more,  as  in  the  days  of  Charles  Martel, 
the  sword  of  the  barbarian  is  striking  against 
the  gates  of  the  land.  Thousands  already 
welter  in  their  blood,  and  defeats  are  multiply- 
ing daily.  But  the  distress  of  the  country  no 
longer  arouses  the  sense  of  honor,  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  of  the  days  when  the  Spanish  nation 
was  the  most  persistent  and  successful  opponent 
of  the  first  Xapoleon.  It  is  not  a  passing  ad- 
venture which  Spain  is  experiencing  to-day, 
nor  is  it  a  revolt  which  flickers  and  rapidly  dies 
out  that  now  rages  in  town  and  country.  We 
hear  the  march  of  destiny  bent  upon  fulfillment 


become  irrcsisti1>le  because  the  people  who  dwell 
in  that  richly  dowered  land  have  forfeited  their 
vigor  and  their  claim  upon  life.  It  is  indeed 
possible  that  the  final  catastrophe  may  once 
more  be  averted  through  the  aid  of  strangers, 
not  by  the  strength  of  its  own  people,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  incvital)le,  and  a  long  period  of  ter- 
rors is  in  store  for  the  country. 

Everywhere  the  nations  strive  and  strug- 
gle to  maintain  their  political  rank  and  to 
assert  their  economic  standing.  Spain's  en- 
tire export  of  commrdities,  continues  the 
German  writer,  embrnc  s  little  beyond  what 
Nature  Itself  yields  without  man's  effort. 

Agriculture  languishes ;  its  meager  contriv- 
ances are  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  national 
character.  The  Castilian  peasant  toils  only  for 
the  benefit  of  his  landlord  :  industry,  which  has 
here  and  there  modestly  sprung  up,  owes  its 
rise  to  foreigners ;  all  the  treasures  which  its 
vast  colonial  possessions  once  yielded  the  mother 
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country  have  disappeared.  To  be  sure,  tlie  Haul- 
ing stake  exists  no  more ;  inquisitors  no  longer 
burn  heretics  or  witches;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
lime  when  Peter  Arbuez  traversed  the  land  and 
Ignatius  Loyola  created  the  order  of  Jesuits 
breathes  still  to-day  from  every  corner  of  the 
land.  It  is,  moreover,  by  a  natural  reaction 
that  in  this  country  the  revolutionary  forces 
manifest  themselves  the  most  strongly.  For, 
after  all,  the  spirit  and  will  of  a  whole  people 
cannot  be  shackled ;  nature  rebels,  and  the  more 
awful  the  misery,  the  more  dreadful  will  be  the 
excesses. 

Revolt  against  fate,  the  writer  continues, 
the  natural  protest  against  spiritual  and  eco- 
nomic subjection,  has, — passing  the  bounds 
of  the  social-democratic  movement, — bred  an 
eccentric  anarchism  in  Spain  which  has 
claimed  many  victims;  among  them,  a  dozen 
_\ears  ago,  the  brilliant  Don  Antonio  Canovas 
del  Castillo. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
anarchist  movement  has  its  most  numerous  and 
ardent  adherents  in  countries  of  Latin  stock. 
In  Italy  Malatesta  preached,  first  of  all.  the 
Ijloodiest  doctrines  and  organized  Societies 
which  beheld  salvation  only  in  the  wisdom  of 
Michael  Bakunin.  In  Spain  the  band  of  mano 
ncgra,  the  Black  Hand,  has  fostered  anarchism. 
Even  in  its  statutes  it  calls  itself  a  band  of 
the  propertyless  organized  to  wreak  vengeance 
against  the  exploiters,  who  must  be  annihilated 
by  dagger,  poison,  and  fire.  In  Barcelona, 
Santander,  and  Madrid,  in  the  provinces  of 
Alicante  and  Murcia,  in  Andalusia  and  the  low- 
lands, rich  in  corn,  of  the  Guadalquivir, — every- 
where has  this  band,  as  well  as  the  Federacion 
de  los  Trabagadores,  gained  followers ;  and  all 
the  cruelties  resorted  to  in  order  to  suppress 
them  have  not  diminished  their  numl^er.  Ever 
recurring  bomb  explosions  recalled  their  exist- 
ence and  undiminished  energy.  They  form  now, 
too,  the  elite  among  those  unfettered,  wild 
hordes  which  not  only  in  Barcelona  but  in  a 
great  section  of  the  country  are  rising  against 
the   kingly    government.     When    war    with    the 


United  States  was  threatening,  Maria  Christina 
could  still,  like  Maria  1  heresa  .in  Hungary,  ap- 
pear in  the  Cortes  and,  with  the  "  conhdence  of 
her  mother's  heart,'"  express  the  hope  that  "  the 
Spanish  people  would  rally  around  the  throne 
of  the  youthful  king  and  support  him  with  un- 
conquerable strength."  And  now?  How  dif- 
ferent !  The  younger  soldiers  desert  in  masses 
or  fraternize  with  the  people,  and  the  reserves 
and  militia  secrete  themselves  in  hiding-places 
or  flee  across  the  border  in  order  to  avoid  tak- 
ing part  in  the  conflicts  of  the  streets  or  being 
sent  to  the  hopeless  waste  of  Mellila.  It  is  the 
collapse  of  national  ci\ilization  which  is  now 
taking  place,  when  the  flames  are  wrapping 
about  the  walls  of  the  fatherland. 

Some  English  Comment. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Revieiv  Mr.  A.  Gar- 
vin wa.xes  ecstatic  over  Spain  and  what  Mr. 
Cunninghame  Graham  calls  her  filibustering 
e.xpedition.     He  declares: 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  scrupulously  neutral. 
Spain,  and  this  partly  in  spite  of  herself,  is  the 
banner-bearer  of  the  credit  of  all  civilization  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  extend 
to  her  all  the  moral  support  in  our  power.  With 
less  than  50.000  men,  it  is  improbable  that  any 
definite  impression  can  be  made  upon  the  Rif- 
hans.  and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  even  heav- 
ier reinforcements  may  be  required. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  in  his  monthly  "  round 
up  "  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  says: 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  from  the  racial 
point  of  view  the  cause  of  Spain  is  the  cause 
of  Europe.  If  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from 
their  presidios  all  Europe  would  feel  the  con- 
sequences throughout  the  world.  People  and 
government,  clergy  and  episcopate,  are  all  re- 
sponsible, in  various  degrees,  for  the  almost 
hopeless  state  of  prostration  into  which  the  once 
virile  nation  has  sunk.  The  Spanish  people, 
deprived  of  vision  by  the  teachers  paid  to  in- 
struct it,  is  perishing  of  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  inanition  under  a  regime  of  legalized 
anarchv. 


ENMITY  TO  THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT. 


\/f  OST  people  imagine  that  the  object  of 
the  Hague  peace  conferences  is  to 
spread  the  idea  of  the  desirability,  yea,  the 
necessity,  of  peace  for  the  general  good  of 
mankind.  And  theoretically,  at  least,  this 
may  be  true.  But  it  has  probably  been  ob- 
served by  the  not  too  credulous  and  the  not 
too  optimistic  that  while  the  governinents 
represented  at  The  Hague  warmly  advocate 
pacific  international  agreements  in  the  cause 
of  the  aforesaid  general  good  of  mankind, 
yet  individually  every  government  sticks 
tenaciously  to   its  right  to  fight.     Yet  even 


these  more  sceptical  observers  will  have  to 
acknowledge  themselves  behind  the  times. 
For  now  a  book  is  promised  which  shows 
how  a  delegate  to  The  Hague  may  not  only 
outwardly  defend  his  nation's  prerogative  to 
fight  but  may  be  inwardly  determined  that 
his  nation  shall  fight.  So  Privy  Councillor 
Karl  von  Stengel,  a  German  member  of 
the  first  Hague  conference  of  1899,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Maximilian  Harden's  little 
brown  weekly,  The  Zukunft  (Berlin),  pub- 
lishes extracts  from  his  own  forthcoming 
volume  which  deals  in  detail  with  the  whole 
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(In  llicse  two  giuphic  diagrams  the  Illustrated  Loiulun  Xcus,  basing  ils  (ignros  upon  ttie  data  suiipHi'd 
by  the  current  Issue  of  the  "  Statesman's  Year-Book,"  shows  the  cost  in  money  of  supporting  the  armies  and 
navies  of  the  world.)  « 


peace  problem.  He  quite  candidly  scorns 
and  belittles  the  "  pacifist  "  idea,  does  this 
Hague  peace  conferror.  After  analyzing  the 
origin  and  describing  the  growth  of  the  con- 
temporary,— and  to  him  altogether  objection- 
able,— peace  movement,  and  after  assailing 
human  brotherhood,  free  trade,  individualism, 
socialism,  industrialism,  and  then  expressing 
contempt  or  suspicion  of  England,  Russia, 
France,  and  America  in  turn, — all  this  with 
little  of  modification  or  qualification, — Herr 
von  Stengel  proceeds : 

It  must  be  stated  emphatically  that  in  its  ulti- 
mate aims  the  peace  movement  is  not  only  as 
Utopian  but  as  dangerous  as  the  social-demo- 
cratic iTiovement.  .  .  .  One  can  readily  un- 
derstand that  social-democracy  [the  name  of  the 
form  of  socialism  most  prevalent  in  Germany 
and  championed  bv  a  large  party  bearing  the 
same  name  in  the  Imperial  Parliament]  is  com- 
bated from  the  standpoint  of  present-day  social 
rnd  legal  notions,  because  its  purpose  is  to  up- 
set existing  canons  of  public  and  private  rightc. 
.  .  .  The  same  is  true  of  the  peace  movement. 
Whether  distant  centuries  will  really  witness  an 
era  of  perpetual  feace, — with  that  the  present 
has  no  concern.  The  determining  factor,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  peace  movement  strives  to  over- 
throw international  legal  relations  as  they  now 
exist,  to  abolish  the  independence  of  the  nations 
that  are  to  be  absorbed  into  a  world-federation, 


and  vigorously  to  oppose  national  sentiment. 
Particularly  from  this  point  of  view  would  the 
further  spread  of  the  peace  movement  in  Ger- 
many be  most  deplorable,  since  thereby  the  na- 
tional sentiment  and  the  military  spirit  needed 
by  the  German  people  in  the  interest  of  its  self- 
preservation  would  both  be  weakened.  .  .  . 
The  political  situation  of  the  German  Empire 
is  a  difficult  one.  We  are  actually  surrounded  by 
eneinies.  Therefore,  the  German  Empire,  de- 
spite the  thoroughly  peaceable  disposition  of  the 
German  people,  cannot  give  itself  up  to  any  pol- 
icy of  peacefulness  as  the  friends  and  promo- 
ters of  the  peace  inovement  would  have  it.  It 
cannot  put  off  its  powerful  armament,  reduce 
its  standing  army  to  the  grade  of  a  constabulary 
force,  sell  its  ironclads  for  old  iron,  and  bind 
itself  to  subinit  all  differences  to  an  international 
court  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague.  It  would  be 
political  suicide  for  Germanv  to  disarm  in  the 
belief  that  it  could  secure  its  rights  at  The 
Hague  in  case  of  an  international  dispifte.  The 
best  protection  for  a  country's  rights  always 
reniains  its  strong  sword.     .     .     . 

The  friends  of  peace  have  often  expressed 
their  regret  that  the  peace  movement  has  made 
more  progress  in  some  other  countries  than  in 
Germany.  But  the  German  people  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  it  has  not  fallen  more  under 
the  spell  of  this  movement.  Where  peace  vapor- 
ing and  cosmopolitan  humbug  may  land  a  state 
Prussia  was  obliged  to  experience  in  1806-07. 
Ouite  pronerly  is  the  collapse  of  Prussia  at  that 
time  largelv  ascribed  to  the  unmartial.  unmanlv 
views,  void  of  all  national  consciousness,  which 
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liad  in  aiitlioritativc  circles  been  jjainin>?  ground, 
owing  to  tlic  cosmopolitan,  liunianilarian,  and 
higlT-cultural  tendencies  of  the  day.     .     .     . 

We  Germans  have  every  reason  to  regard 
peace  propaganda  not  only  with  suspicion  but 
to  fight  them  in  real  earnest,  because  the  peace 
movement  signilies  a  cosmopolitanism  hostile  to 
national  sentiment  and  because  unhappily  in  our 
own  country  such  ideas  have  far  more  adherents 
and  admirers  than  anywhere  else.  It  seems, 
none  the  less,  as  our  heroes  in  Southwest  Africa 
have  proved,  that  the  danger  is  not  yet  so 
very  great  of  the  German  people  losing  the 
joy  of  strife  and  contempt  of  death  that  the  old 
Teutons  had.  .  .  .  The  German  people  must 
not  only  be  externally  armed  by  the  possession 


of  a  ])o\vcrful  army  and  navy  l>ut  inwardly  by  a 
warlike  spirit.  It  must  in  all  its  parts  be  per- 
meated with  the  iirm  determination  in  the  last 
resort  to  vindicate  its  position,  its  rights,  and  its 
interests  against  all  comers  sword  in  hand.  But 
that  is  just  what  the  friends  of  peace  do  not 
wish.  To  attain  their  object  of  abolishing  war 
they  quite  consistently  try,  by  their  propaganda, 
to  stifle  and  extinguish  warlike  and  military 
sentiments  in  the  nations  of  the  earth.  .  .  . 
We  must  prevent  pacifist  ideas  from  taking  root 
in  our  growing  youth;  which  would  destroy  the 
heroic  fighting  spirit  of  our  young  men,  inculcate 
detestation  of  military  service,  and  brand  sac- 
rifice for  one's  country  as  a  thing  foolish  and 
monstrous. 


SAN     FRANCISCO'S    WATER-SUPPLY    AND    THE 
YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


jr  is  a  curious  and  somewhat  remarkable 
fact  that  so  surely  as  the  question  of  a 
public  water  supply  arises  in  any  of  our  large 
cities  there  inevitably  follows  a  conflict  of 
local  opinion  developing:  the  intensest  parti- 
sanship and  characterized  by  extreme  acri- 
mony. The  latest  case  in  point  is  that  of 
the  city  c^^  San  Francisco,  which  seems  to 
have  "  a  pretty  quarrel  "  on  its  hands,  orig- 
irating  in  a  proposal  to  increase  its  water- 
;upply  by  flooding  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley, 
which  is  a  portion  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Park.  Arguments  for  the  project  are  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Warren  Olney  in  Out  West 
for  July ;  and  in  the  same  issue  of  that  maga- 
zine the  opponents  of  the  scheme  are  cham- 
pioned by  Mr.  E.  T.  Parsons.  Stated  brief- 
ly, Mr.  Olney's  case  is  put  thus: 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  has  now  a  popula- 
tion approaching  five  hundred  thousand.  The 
cities  of  Richmond,  Berkeley,  Oakland,  Alameda, 
San  Jose,  and  the  towns  and  villages  between, 
all  bordering  on  the  bay,  aggregate  as  many 
more.  How  great  the  population  will  be  a  gen- 
eration hence  no  man  can  tell ;  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  counted  by  the  millions.  The  streams 
flowing  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  being 
barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  present  popula- 
tion, the  cities  and  communities  about  the  bay 
will  shortly  he  without  a  sufficient  supply,  unless 
water  is  obtained  from  some  source  other  than 
the  immediate  neighborhood. 

San  Francisco  is  at  present  supplied  by  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works;  Oakland,  Berke- 
ley, etc.,  by  the  People's  Water  Company  ;  and 
both  of  these  corporations  maintain  that  their 
property  rights  are  greatly  enhanced  in  value 
Ijy  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  available 
source  of  watef  for  the  people  in  the  vicinity 
of  San  Francisco.  The  people  must  purchase 
the  plants  of  these  corporations;  but  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  growing  communities  more  water 


must  be  obtained  from  a  distance.  There  is 
one  stream  that  has  a  flow  of  water  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  the  cities  around  the 
bay  for  many  generations  to  come.  It  will  cost 
San  Francisco  $40,000,000  to  bring  this  water 
to  the  city  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  it  will  cost  her 
$10,000,000  to  $20,000,000  more  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  from  any  other  Sierra 
river  than  this  one,  upon  which  there  is  no  valid 
prior  claim  except  two  irrigation  districts.  This 
river  is  the  Tuolumne  River.  It  has  the  largest 
and  best  water-shed,  and  has  a  larger  flow,  and 
far  and  away  a  better  reservoir  site  than  any 
of  the  other  streams  accessible  to  the  people. 
Shall  the  people  be  refused  the  use  of  this 
water  and  be  compelled  to  go  without  Sierra 
water    or    to    assess    themselves    $10,000,000   to 
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$JO,ooo,ooo  more  to  get  water  from  somewhere 
else? 

The  Tuohininc  lieads  on  Mounts  Lyall, 
Dana,  etc.,  Hows  throujzh  a  strctcli  of  com- 
paratively level  land  known  as  the  Tuo- 
lumne Meaiiows,  with  an  elevation  of  g,ocx) 
feet,  and  then  pitches  into  a  j^orjje  t\\ent\' 
miles  long,  at  the  further  end  of  which  tlie 
canyon  walls  expand  and  include  Hetch- 
Hetchy  \'a]lcy  with  an  almost  level  floor. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  these  walls 
"  come  together  ajiain  and  a  man  can  easily 
throw  a  stone  across  the  stream."  The  walls 
are  of  ijranite,  and  it  is  claimed  that  a  dam 
250  feet  hijzh  can  be  constructed  at  a  com- 
paratively small  cost.  The  advocates  of  the 
scheme  maintain  that  "  there  is  not  on  this 
round  earth  in  all  probability  so  fine  a  site 
prepared  by  Nature  for  a  reserv.oir." 

The  objections  to  the  plan, — the  only  two 
that  Mr.  Olney  considers  deserve  any  con- 
sideration,— are  (i).that  it  will  make  a  lake 
of  the  beautiful  valley,  and  (2)  that  the  peo- 
ple will  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing and  camping  in  the  Tuolumne  Meadows, 
twenty  miles  above  the  valley.  To  the  first 
of  these  Mr.  Olney  replies  that  "  the  lower 
end  of  the  valley  is  a  wet  meadow,  where 
the  mosquitoes  constitute  a  frightful  pest  " ; 
that  "  very  few  people  visit  the  valley,  al- 
though its  character  has  been  known  for  forty 
years";  and  that  President  Roosevelt,  Sec- 
retary Garfield,  and  Mr,  Gifford  Pinchot 
were  all  agreed  in  favor  of  turning  "  this 
beautiful  but  mosquito-breedhig  meadow  into 
a  beautiful  mountain  lake." 

The  second  objection  Mr.  Olney  consid- 
ers "  still  more  unreasonable."  Owing  to 
their  elevation,  the  meadows  are  only  acces- 
sible at  all  for  two  or  three  months  in  the 
year;  and  "  to  reach  them  necessitates  a  long 
journey  and  camping  out  at  night.  The  re- 
sult is  that  very  few  people  go  to  Tuolumne 
Meadows,  and  very  few  ever  will  go."  Mr. 
Olney  is  convinced  that  "  the  sympathy  be- 
tween financial  interests  desiring  to  use  na- 
tional r'!«ources  for  personal  exploitation  " 
and  "  a  desire  to  hit  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration "  had  much  more  to  do  with  the  op- 
position to  the  project  than  any  regrets  of 
the  "  nature  lovers  "  for  the  contemplated 
destruction  of  the  beauties  of  the  valley  and 
of  the  country  above  it.  Before  proceeding 
to  an  examination  of  Mr.  Parsons'  article  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  legal  situation  is  as 
follows : 

The  United  States  Government  many  years 
ago  parted  with  its  title  to  the  larger  part  of 


Pbototrjpli  b)  J.  \.  I,e  Cdnte. 

TH1£    HETCH-HHTCHY    FALL. 

(The  volume  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Yosemite 
Fall ;  at  times  of  high  water  it  may  be  heard  many 
miles. ) 

the  floor  of  I  Ictch-I Tetchy  Valley  to  certain  in- 
dividuals. After  tliis  land  had  been  patented  to 
these  people  the  city  of  San  Francisco  bought 
these  lands.  What  was  desired  of  the  United 
States  Government  was  that  the  United  States 
sliould  consent  to  the  flooding  of  these  lajids  in 
the  valley  to  which  the  United  States  retained 
the  title.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  dam  is  built  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  and  the  lands 
flooded  by  an  artificial  lake,  the  lake  will  cover 
lands  belonging  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and 
also  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
What  was  wanted  was  an  Act  of  Congress  au- 
thorizing an  exchange  of  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  United  States  in  the  floor  of  the  valley 
for  lands  outside  of  the  valley  owned  by  the 
city.  The  city  of  San  Francisco  can  do  what- 
ever it  pleases  with  its  own  lands  in  the  Hetch- 
Hetchy  Valley.  It  wan,ts  the  other  lands  on 
the  floor  of  the  valley,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  its  turning  this  valley  into  a  lake. 

Mr.  Parsons,  in  outlining  the  history  of 
the  scheme,  says  that  certain  advocates  of  it 
secured  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
permit  to  flood  the  valley,  but  the  permit 
contained  the  condition  that  the  supply  from 
Lake  Eleanor,  reinforced  by  the  Cherry 
River,  should  first  be  developed  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  The  city  advocates  "  have  been 
striving  to  get  Congress  to  confirm  the  Sec- 
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retary's  grant,  which  is  revocable  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  any  Secretary."  The  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  which 
the  bill  was  referred,  was  evenly  divided, 
eight  members  signing  reports  adverse  to  the 
grant.  From  these  reports  we  extract  the 
following  paragraphs : 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  city  has  failed  to 
estabHsh  its  contention  tliat  tlie  Hetch-Hetchy 
is  the  only  reasonably  available  source  of  water 
supply  in  the  Sierras.  .  .  .  We  are  opposed 
to  this  resolution  in  its  present  form,  as  it  does 
not  sufficiently  guard  public  interests.  We  be- 
lieve that  its  passage  vtill  eventually  exclude  the 
public  from  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  and  the 
Tuolumne  Canyon,  and  we  are  not  willing  that 
that  should  be  done,  as  it  does  not  appear  that 
it  is  necessarv  for  the  city  of  San  t>ancisco  to 
obtain  this  property  for  a  water  supply.  .  . 
If  this  source  is  essential  to  San  Francisco,  tlie 
grant  should  be  made.  But  San  Francisco  has 
not  made  out  a  case  showing  that  it  is  essen- 
tial. 

Condensed,    owing   to   our   limitations   of 
space,  Mr.  Parsons'  contentions,  are: 

That  only  one-third  of  the  valley  is  subject 
to  temporary  flooding:  tlie  other  two-thirds 
are  a  high  landscape  garden.  .  .  .  Instead 
of  being  a  ricli  man's  playground,  the  valley 
is  destined  to  be  primarily  a  health-giving  re- 
sort for  the  wage-earner.  ...  A  system  of 
drainage  and  a  liberal  use  of  petroleum  will 
eradicate  the  mosquito  nuisance.  .  .  .  The 
Hetch-Hetchy  can  be  made  accessible  all  the 
year  with  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars.  .  .  .  The  travel  into  the  national 
park  is  now  looo  a  j'ear,  and  in  a  few  years 
will  reach  10,000  annually.  If  each  traveler 
spends  $100,  this  would  mean  placing  in  circu- 
lation in  the  State  $1,000,000  a  year,  or  5  per 


cent,  fin  a  capitalization  of  $20,000,000.  .  ,  , 
Tlial  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Secretary's 
jxrinit,  all  the  natural  flow  of  the  Tuolumne 
nuist  be  allowed  to  pass  on  down  the  river  to 
the  irrigationists,  which  will  lower  the  water 
level  in  tlic  reservoir  and  expose  an  unsightly 
and  ill-smelling  margin  of  slime  and  decay, — ■ 
"  a  mountain  temple  will  be  turned  into  a  moun- 
tain sepulcher."  ...  It  has  been  estimated 
by  an  eminent  engineer  that  60,000,000  gallons 
of  water  a  day  can  be  brought  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  south  fork  of  the  Eel  River,  for 
a  little  more  than  a  third  of  what^the  city  engi- 
neer has  estimated  it  would  cost  to  bring  in  the 
same  quantity  from  the  Hetch-Hetchy  system. 

Of  the  canyon  between  Hetch-Hetchy  and 
the  Meadows  Mr.  Parsons  writes: 

This  canyon,  as  yet  traversed  by  few,  has 
never  been  adequately  photographed  nor  de- 
scribed. In  the  opinion  of  John  Muir  and  others 
who  have  seen  it,  its  majestic  grandeur  of  cliffy 
and  crag,  its  variety  of  cataract  and  waterfall,  the 
softened  beauty  of  its  hospitable  camping  spots 
in  wooded  glen  and  grassy  bench, — all  will  make 
it  rival  the  most  celebrated  scenic  resorts  of 
the  world  when  a  horse  trail  and  eventually  a 
road  through  its  length  opens  it  to  the  park 
travel. 

The  endangered  district  is  described  by 
Mr.  Parsons  as  "  a  region  of  enchantment 
that  lures  the  traveler  back  to  it  again  and 
again  ...  a  paradise  for-  the  outdoor 
man  that  no  other  mountain  parkland  affords 

.  .  a  haven  of  peace  after  a  storm 
.  .  .  a  garden  of  paradise  shut  in  from 
the  troubled  outside  world."  This  is  the 
valley  which,  according  to  Mr.  Parsons,  "  is 
belittled  and  mi^epresented  by  the  advocates 
of  an  unworthy  cause." 


FRANCE  AND  OUR  NEW  TARIFF. 


A  S  mentioned  in  the  analysis  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  in  the  September  issue 
of  the  Review,  the  new  law,  "  in  the  case  of 
the  French  agreement,  which  does  not  pro- 
vide for  due  notice  as  to  its  termination,  di- 
rects its  termination  on  November  i."  The 
eminent  political  economist  M.  Paul  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  in  his  own  journal,  the  Econo- 
rniste  Franqais,  takes  his  countrymen  to  task 
for  the  unenviable  position  in  which  they  find 
themselves  in  relation  to  the  new  tariff.  In 
his  opening  remarks  he  alludes  to  the  fact  that 
"  the  tenacity  of  Senator  Aldrich  has  tri- 
umphed over  the  more  liberal  intentions  of 
President  Taft."  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  in  the  North  American  tariff  revision  one 
fact  strikes  the  public  particularly, — namely, 
that   it   is  made   to  annly  to  different  coun- 


tries at  different  dates."  "  Now,"  he  says, 
'■  it  has  been  generally  held  that  the  '  most- 
favored  nation  '  clause  equalized  matters  for 
different  nations;  they- were  all  subject  to 
the  same  regime.  But  this  is  no  longer  the 
case  with  European  countries  under  the 
American  tariff."  The  new  tariff  went  into 
effect  on  August  6  of  this  present  year.  Un- 
der their  agreements  with  the  United  States, 
England  and  Germany  are  granted  a  delay 
of  six  months  from  that  date;  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Holland  a  delay  of  one  year; 
while  Switzerland  and  France  are  subject  to 
the  new  duties  on  and  from  November  I 
next.  For  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  afiFairs 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  tells  his  countrymen  they 
are  themselves  to  blame: 
If  we  are  iir  a  situation  more  grievous  than 
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that  of  tlic  I'liRlisIi,  tlu>  (ionnans,  tlio  Spaniards, 
till-  Italians,  tlu'  rortiimu-so,  and  tin-  Dulcl',  in 
nj^ard  to  tlio  Anurican  niarktt,  it  is  our  own 
fault.  W'c  owe  it  to  our  ^tubl)orn  cxclusivonoss, 
to  our  own  tliouglitlcssness.  Wc  insist  on  re- 
maining masters  of  our  tariffs ;  but  others  re- 
main ecinally  masters  of  theirs;  and  it  is  for 
this  tliat  we  sliall  suffer  from  tlie  first  of  Xo- 
vember  next. 

The  L'nited  States  was  disposed  to  make  a 
treaty  with  us;  but  tlie  term  "treaty  of  com- 
merce" raised  a  crowd  of  prejudices.     .     .     . 

The  present  situation  of  France  vis-a-vis  the 
great  Nortli  American  federation  is  in  no  wise 
a  convenient  one.  The  Americans  have  two  tar- 
iffs:  one,  the  maximum,  a  tariff  of  rigor  and 
punishment ;  tlie  otlier,  the  mininumi.  a  tariff 
wliicli  ouglit  to  be  one  of  friendship  but  wliicli 
is  seen  to  be  excessively  high.  If  we  attempt, 
what  is  naturally  the  hrst  action,  to  raise  our 
duties  on  American  products,  since  America  in- 
creases her  duties  on  ours,  we  run  tlie  risk  of 
incurring  the  American  maximum  taritT. 

M.  Leroy-Bcaulieu  reminds  his  com- 
patriots that  the  double  tariff, — the  maximum 
and  the  minimum, — which  constitutes  "  a  ter- 
rible menace  at  the  present  time,"  is  a  sys- 
tem that  they  themselves  invented  in  1 891  ; 
it  is  "  a  creation  wholly  French."  The  moral 
to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is  that  France  must 
renounce  her  commercial  exclusiveness  and 
assure  the  future, — at  least  the  immediate  fu- 
ture,— by  commercial  agreements  requiring 
precise  tariffs  and  having  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tended duration.  If  a  reluctance  toward  ten- 
year  treaties  is  manifested  then  let  the  period 
be  for  five  years,  whereas  "  for  more  than 
eighteen  years  we  [the  French]  have  not  had 
one  extending  for  more  than  a  year."  With 
regard  to  the  effect  of  the  naw  tariff  on 
French  commerce  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  gives 
the  following  figures: 

It  is  estimated  that  the  exchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  l"'rance  in  1908  exceeded  a 
milliard  francs, — 589  millions  of  American  prod- 
ucts introduced  into  France  and  528  millions  of 
l-rench  products  entering  the  United  States. 
These  totals  arc  nearly  equal.  But  it  is  much 
easier  for  America  to  tax  our  products,  whether 
luxuries  or  reputed  luxuries,  such  as  our  wines, 
brandies,  silks,  and  objects  of  art,  than  it  is  for 
us  to  tax  certain  important  American  products 
which  are  raw  materials,  such  as  cotton. 

The  chief  .American  prcjducts  subjected  to 
duties  more  or  less  heavy  in  l-'rance  are  mineral 
oils  (petroleum,  essences),  preserved  meats, 
fresh  and  dried  table  fruits,  woods  and  wooden 
blocks,  pork  and  lard,  and,  since  the  annexation 
to  the  L'nited  States  of  Puerto  Rico,  certain 
colonial  products,  such  as  cocoa  and  coffee.  I'er 
contra,  our  wines,  brandies,  silks,  articles  of 
dress,  objects  of  art  and  articles  de  Paris,  and 
cheese  have  an  extensive  market  in  the  United 
States. 

The  duties  on  our  wines,  in  casks  or  in  bot- 
tles, have  been  increased  from  30  to  60  per  cent. 


.All  (he  I'Vench  products  included  in  the  1- ranco- 
Ainerican  agreement  of  a  \aluc  of  at  least  35.- 
o(Ki,(KMi  francs  pay  to-day  more  than  i^.ooo.cxk) 
duties,  nearl)  40  per  cent.;  these  would  have  to 
pay  nearly  20,000,000,  or  about  Oo  per  cent. 

M.  Leroy-Heaulieu  then  proceeds  to  show 
that  other  countries  during  the  periods  of 
grace  allowed  them  with  respect  to  the  in- 
auguration of  the  new  duties  will  enjoy  im- 
munity from  the  increase  of  taxation,  which 
will  work  an  injustice  toward  France.  Fspe- 
cially  is  this  the  case  with  sweet  wines,  in 
the  ;ale  of  which  France  takes  the  lead.  He 
considers,  however,  that  it  would  be  very 
luiwise  for  France  to  seek  reprisals.  What 
she  should  do  is  to  secure  "  the  most-favored- 
lation  "  treatment, — that  is  to  say,  the  post- 
lionement  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  tar- 
iff until  the  dates  conceded  to  other  countries. 

Hut  there  are  still  other  arguments  for 
these  concessions  which  may  be  invoked. 
"  During  the  financial  crisis  through  which 
America  recently  passed  she  found  in  the 
French  market  an  invaluable  support.  She 
was  able  to  dispose  of  about  400,000,000 
francs  of  railroad  bonds;  250,000,000  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  145,000,000  of 
the  New  ^  ork.  New  Haven  &  Hartford." 
These  financial  relations  of  the  United  States 
"  ought,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  two 
countries,  to  become  more  frequent  and  more 
close.  They  certainly  furnish  one  good  rea- 
son why  the  United  States  should  treat 
France  at  least  as  well  as  she  treats  other 
European  countries." 

The  hope  is  expressed  that  France  will 
gain  her  first  point, — a  postponement  of 
the  operation  of  the  new  tariff  until  August, 
1 9 10,  which  will  assimilate  Fra;ice  to  Italy 
and  Spain;  or  at  least  till  February,  1910, 
which  will  assimilate  her  to  Germany  and 
England.  This  first  point  gained,  it  will  be 
France's  duty  to  conclude  agreements  or 
treaties  for  a  definite  period  with  a  minimum 
of  five  years.  "  France,"  says  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  "  is  now  the  only  country  in  the 
world  with  an  absolutely  stationary  popula- 
tion. The  insufficiency  of  her  home  markets 
will,  on  this  account,  become  more  and  more 
felt.  It,  therefore,  behooves  her  to  find  ex- 
ternal markets,  without  which  her  commerce 
will  suffer  fatal  decay.  The  generalization 
of  commercial  agreements  and  a  minimum 
liuration  of  five  years  for  such  agreeinents 
are  the  conditions  absolutely  essential  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  alarms  such  as  those 
actually  experienced  by  many  of  our  pro- 
ducers as  a  result  of  the  sudden  revision  of 
the  tariff  of  the  United  States." 
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IS    THE    SPIRIT    PHOTOGRAPH   *' A   SHAMELESS 

IMPOSTURE"? 


A  LAIOST  simultaneously  from  both  sides 
^^  of  the  Atlantic  come  charges  that  the 
so-called  spirit  photography  is  a  fraud  pure 
and  simple.  The  scientific. journal  Knoul- 
edge  (London),  referring  to  the  co-operation 
of  three  professed  spiritualists  and  three  ex- 
pert photographers  for  some  months,  has  the 
following  to  say : 

The  three  spiritualists  reported  that  the  pho- 
tographers were  not  m  a  proper  frame  of  mind 
to  succeed  in  obtaining  spirit  photographs.  The 
pliotographers  announced  that  no  scrap  of  testi- 
mony was  put  before  them  to  show  that  spirit 
photography  was  possible. 

More  than  this,  certain  alleged  spirit  pho- 
tographs having  been  submitted  to  the  pho- 
tographers for  critical  examination,  the  lat- 
ter reported  that,  so  far  from  exhibiting  any 
evidence  of  their  supernatural  origin,  the 
photographs  in  question  showed  on  their  face 
that  they  were  nothing  but  frauds. 

In  the  new  Philadelphia  monthly.  Photo- 
graphic Progress,  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding,  its 
technical  and  scientific  editor,  and  formerly 
editor  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
declares  that  "  of  all  the  impostures  ever 
palmed   off  upon   a  credulous  world,  spirit 


FRAUDULENT 
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SPIRIT    PHOTOGRAPH. 

Carrington's     "  Physical 
nomena  of  Spiritualism.") 
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photography  is  the  most  shameful  and  the 
most  shameless.  .  .  ,  The  thing  is  a  lie 
and  a  fraud  " ;  but,  "  like  many  other  lies 
and  frauds  in  this  age  of  credulity,"  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  kill.  Mr.  Bedding  cites  an  amaz- 
ing case  of  fraud  which  he  himself  detected 
a  few  years  ago : 

My  predecessor  in  charge  of  a  journal  of 
which  I  subsequently  became  editor  was  an  old 
journalistic  friend,  and  I  served  as  his  assistant 
for  a  few  years.  He  was  interested  in  spiritu- 
alism and  spirit  photography,  and  to  this  dav 
the  devotees  of  those  intellectual  cults  quote 
his  name  in  support  of  their  belief,  as  they  do 
those  of  Sir  \Villiam  Crookes,  Prof.  Oliver 
Lodge  and  other  eminent  persons.  Taylor  one 
day  received  a  photographic  print  entitled  "  The 
Silent  City  of  Alaska."  It  was  a  view  of  a 
large  and  handsome  city ;  and  .  .  .  the  sug- 
gestion and  the  story  were  that  this  was  a 
photograph  of  an  aerial  image, — of  a  mirage, 
if  the  reader  will  have  it, — of  an  airy  insub- 
stantiality  visible  to  the  eye  and  the  camera  in 
far-off  Alaska,  and  photographed  by  one  of  the 
faithful  on  the  spot.  It  was  a  spirit  city;  at 
least  it  was  as  such  that  an  occultistic  friend  of 
Taylor  asked  that  gentleman  to  accept  it.  So, 
perhaps,  Taylor  might  have  done  had  I  not 
been  at  hand  to  prove  by  close  and  deadly  com- 
parison that  the  alleged  view  of  the  "  Silent 
City  of  Alaska  "  was  onlj'^  a  copy  of  a  photo- 
graph of  the  English  city  of  Bristol — cathedral 
towers,  church  spires,  housetops,  and  all.  So 
the  thing  was  labeled  fraud  and  the  sale  of  the 
photograph  was  stopped.  Afterwards  some 
foolish  persons  attempted  to  prove  that  a  re- 
flected image  of  Bristol  city  was  transmitted 
across  tlie  Atlantic  some  several  thousand  miles 
and  could  be,  and  was,  photographed  on  the 
Alaskan  clouds. 

A  CONVINCING   EXPERIMENT. 

Mr.  Bedding  is  perfectly  frank  in  defining 
his  position.  He  asserts  that  he  knows  noth- 
ing whatever  of  spiritualism  and  that  he 
approached  the  question  of  spirit  photography 
(so  called)  with  perfect  impartiality,  as  any 
other  expert  photographer  might  have  done. 
At  the  suggestion  of  some  spiritists  he  tried 
an  experiment,  which  he  describes  in  the 
following  words: 

I  placed  two  sensitive  plates  in  a  dark  slide 
and  held  the  slide  between  the  palms  of  my 
hands.  Then  I  thought, — furiously  and  of 
things  in  general.  The  implication  or  the  sug- 
gestion was  that  upon  development  the  plates 
would  show  an  image  of, — something  or  some- 
body external  to  the  scene  of  operations.  After 
development  and  fixation  the  plates  bore  films 
of  perfectly  clear  gelatine, — only  that  and  noth- 
ing more.     I  was  somewhat  pityingly  informed 
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lliat  I  was  not  a  sensitive  subject  ;  was  in  fact, 
nonsynipatlutic.  .  .  .  After  tliat  some  won- 
derful nonlonticular  plioto^raplis  w<.re  shown 
to  me.  They  were  jjiclures  |)ro(luceil,  i)resuui- 
ably  through  psycliic  agency,  by  a  sensitive  sul)- 
ject  simply  holding  light  protected  plates  be- 
tween his  hands.  One  of  the  prints  looked  like 
a  mass  of  cloud  cumuli;  the  other  was  a  photo- 
graph of  a  painting  of  Cardinal  W'olsey  which 
hangs  in  tlie  Royal  Palace  at  Hampton  Court, 
luigland.  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  i)syciiic 
l)hotography !  Why  should  the  aural  emana- 
tion of  an  obscure  twentieth  century  seeker 
after  psychic  knowledge  take  the  photograph- 
icable  form  of  a  picture  of  Henry  the  Eighth's 
disgraced  cardinal? 

In  Mr.  Bedding's  judgment  certain  factors 
are  essential  to  success  in  spirit  photogra- 
phy,— the  dupe,  tlie  photographer,  and  the 
medium.  "  The  dupe  usually  has  plenty  of 
money,  a  special  sorrow  for  his  dead,  and 
some  kind  of  belief  that  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted revisit  the  earth  and  may  be  photo- 
graphed. The  photographer  trades  upon  the 
profession  of  a  similar  belief;  the  medium  is 
in  active  sympathy  with  both,  and 
is  invariably  a  clever  and  unscrupulous  ras- 
cal." As  to  how  the  "  spirit  "  photographs 
are  produced  no  question  exists  in  the  mind 
of  the  e.xpert  photographer.  To  quote  Mr. 
Bedding: 

The  modus  operandi  is  simple  enough.  The 
photographic  plates  are  ( i )  impressed  witli 
these  "  psychic "  images  before  they  are  ex- 
posed upon  the  living  sitter,  either  by  copying 
or  contact;  (2)  a  transparency  is  interposed  be- 
tween the  plate  and  the  sitter;  or  (3)  at  the 
moment  of  exposure  a  "  psychic  "  figure,  pre- 
viously made  up,  glides  into  the  field  of  view 
and  passes  out  of  it  before  the  lights  are  turned 
up.  The  purely  photographic  part  of  the  mat- 
ter is  so  simple  that  spirit  photographs  in  all 
styles  and  in  any  quantities  can  be  ordered  and 
dealt  with  just  like  other  articles  of  commerce. 
The  success  of  the  business  is  only  limited  by 
the  fatuity  and  banking  account  of  the  dupe. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Bedding's  once  showed 
him  a  photograph  of  his  mother  who  had 
been  dead  many  years,  and  whose  spirit  was 
reported  to  have  appeared  at  a  recent  seance. 
Of  this  picture  Mr.  Bedding  says: 

The  lady  in  question  seemed  to  be  wearing 
her  earthly  garments  in  her  heavenly  home.  I 
was  under  tlie  impression  that  tailor-made 
gowns  and  fashionable  millinery  formed  no 
part  of  aji  iannortal  soul's  stock-in-trade.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  do,  it  is  curious  that 
they  do  not  wear  out  I  pointed  this  out  to  my 
friend,  and  his  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
was  that  the  deceased  lady's  clothing  became 
spiritized  after  death. 

Incidentally,  as  illustrating  the  humorous 
side  of  spiritualism,  Mr.  Bedding  relates  the 


.ALLEGED        SPIRIT     PHOTOdR.APH. 

I  I'liotograph  of  an  "  .\n<-ii'iit   Spirit,"   taken  by   man 
at  iuft.i 


following  incident,  in  which  a  friend  of  his 

was  the  central  figure: 

At  one  of  tlie  seances,  which  of  course  were 
held  in  the  dark,  it  was  announced  that  John 
Knox  would  shake  hands  with  any  one  present 
who  desired  to  have  the  honor  of  doing  so. 
Tiie  tangible  spirit  of  the  great  Scottisii  relig- 
ious reformer  duly  appeared  according  to  pro- 
gram. Among  those  with  whom  he  shook 
hands  was  my  friend  H.,  who  was  a  jocular 
person.  H.,  during  the  seance,  smeared  his 
hand  with  aniline  violet,  and  so  grasped  the 
spirit's  hand  with  his  palm  and  digits  thorough- 
ly wet  with  the  dye.  When  the  spirit  had  gone 
the  round  and  vanished  in  the  darkness,  the 
lights  were  turned  up  and  one  of  the  party,  an 
elderly  gentleman,  was  seen  to  have  a  violet 
stain  on  hi's  hand  and  violet  stains  on  his  white 
hair  and  beard,  over  which  he  had,  presumably, 
passed  his  hand  in  doffing  his  spiritualistic  garb. 
The  delinquent  was  easily  discovered  and  H., 
to  his  joy  and  delight,  was  denounced  for  his 
meanness  and  denied  admission  to  stibsequent 
seances.  Like  the  Society  on  the  Stanislaw, 
this  spirit  circle  broke  up  in  confusion. 

Those  who  care  to  study  this  subject  will 
be  interested  in  a  recent  work  entitled  "  Are 
the  Dead  Alive?"  by  Mr.  Fremont  Rider, 
and  Mr.  Hereward  Carrington's  "  Physical 
Phenomena  of  Spiritualism."  The  accom- 
panying "  spirit  "  photographs  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Rider's  comprehensive  treatise  on 
the  subject. 
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THE  MEXICO   OF   1909. 


T^  OR  the  first  seven  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century  the  history  of  Mexico 
probably  included  more  turbulence,  blood- 
shed, and  internecine  war  than  has  been  the 
lot  of  any  other  country  within  a  similar 
period.  In  1867,  the  year  in  which  Maxi- 
milian, Napoleon's  ill-fated  nominee,  expiated 
the  offense  of  his  short-lived  role  of  emperor, 
few  would  have  been  found  bold  enough  to 
prophesy  that  within  forty-two  years  Mexico 
v.ould  hold  the  honorable  position  before  the 
world  that  she  holds  to-day.  Still  fewer 
would  have  been  those  who  would  have  ad- 
mitted the  possibility  of  one  and  the  same 
man  occupying  the  presidency  for  an  almost 
continuous  period  of  thirty-three  years. 

The  constitution  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
which  was  adopted  in  1857,  provides  for  a 
representative,  federal  form  of  government 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States.  But 
whereas  in  this  country  there  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  feeling,  akin  to  an  unwritten  law, 
against  a  third-term  presidency,  Mexico  in 
1887  enacted  an  amendment  to  her  constitu- 
tion specifically  permitting  the  election  of  the 
president  for  consecutive  terms;  and  it  is  per- 
haps not  too  much  to  say  that  to  this  amend- 
ment Mexico  owes  most  of  the  prosperity  and 
progress  which  are  her  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics to-day.  President  Porfirio  Diaz  is 
now  servuig  his  seventh  term,  and  there  is 
every  reason  for  concluding  that  on  Decem- 
ber I,  1 9 10,  he  will  be  elected  for  the  eighth 
time.  Good  reason  has  he  to  be  proud  of 
his  part  in  bringing  Mexico  to  her  present 
pitch  of  prosperity,  with  a  balance  on  the 
right  side  for  the  fiscal  year  1907-08  of 
$9,297,200,  an  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports of  $18,178,100  for  the  first  half  of 
1908-09,  and  a  reduction  of  her  national 
debt  of  $1,486,000  during  1908. 

PRODUCTION     AND    INDUSTRIES. 

The  mines  of  Mexico  are  her  chief  source 
of  wealth.  In  1907-08  they  produced:  Gold, 
$19,048,000;  silver,  $42,723,500;  copper, 
$12,400,000;  coal,  $3,500,000;  lead,  $2,700,- 
000;  besides  other  metals  than  those  just 
mentioned,  $1,700,000;  and  mineral  oil, 
$1,000,000,  bringing  the  total  mineral  pro- 
duction for  the  year  up  to  $83,071,500.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  International  Union  of  the 
American  Republics,  in  a  review  of  Mexican 
progress,  from  which  these  figures  are  taken, 
savs : 


The  best-paying  gold  mine  in  North  or  South 
America  is  the  Esperanza  at  El  Ore,  Mexico, 
which  paid  its  owners  during  the  year  1908 
$1,180,000,  and  since  its  incorporation  the  sum 
of  $9,427,500,  or  419  per  cent.,  on  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $2,250,000.     .     .     . 

The  exploitation  of  tlie  petroleum  deposits  in 
northwestern  Mexico  will  give  a  great  impetus 
to  the  development  of  that  part  of  the  Repub- 
lic. The  Mexican  oil-fields,  which  cover  an  area 
of  over  800  square  miles,  increased  their  output 
in  1908,  as  against  that  of  1907,  by  more  than 
500  per  cent. 

The  annual  value  of  products  of  the  soil, 
fruits,  and  cattle  marketed  exceeds  $200,000,- 
000,  the  chief  items  being:  Corn,  $50,000,- 
000;  cotton,  $17,000,000;  heniquen,  $16,- 
000,000;  sugar,  $13,000,000;  and  coffee, 
$8,000,000.  In  this  connection  the  Bulletin 
says : 

The  coffee  crop  for  1906  and  1907  fell  far  be- 
low the  average  (88,000,000  pounds),  but  the 
estimates  for  1909.  place  the  crop  at  81,000.000 
pounds.  .  .  .  The  year's  output  of  sugar, 
123,000  tons,  showed  a  gain  of  4000  tons.  The 
shipment  of  raw  sugars  to  England  is  being 
profitably  carried  on.  .  .  .  One  of  the  im- 
mediate'benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nazas  River  dam  at  San  Fer- 
nandez will  be  an  immensely  increased  cotton 
yield  in  the  Laguna  district.  .  .  .  The  grow- 
ing of  tlie  so-called  tree  cotton  is  attended  with 
profitable  results. 

The  cultivation  of  rubber  has  passed  the 
experimental  stage,  the  product  for  export 
having  increased  from  7000  pounds  in  1900 
to   182,219  pounds  in   1907. 

There  are  995  tobacco  factories  in  the 
Republic,  their  output  being  for  1907  525,- 
259,735  packages  of  cigarettes,  134,055,669 
cigars.  161.308  kilos  of  smoking  tobacco,  and 
27,800  kilos  of  snuff. 

'I'he  government  seeks  to  aid  native  indus- 
tries in  every  way,  as,  for  example,  by  allow- 
ing the  National  Packing  Company  to  re- 
ceive all  its  supplies  of  machinery  free  of  duty 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  the  free  im- 
portation of  agricultural  machinery',  cattle 
for  breeding  purposes,  seeds,  etc.  By  a  law 
passed  in  1908  the  expenditure  of  $12,- 
500,000  in  irrigation  works  was  author- 
ized, and  during  the  last  half  of  the  year 
142  applications  for  water  privileges  were 
considered. 

The  total  mileage  «f  railway  lines  is  14,- 
857  miles,  11,850  miles  of  which  are  govern- 
ment-controlled lines.  The  merger  of  Mexi- 
can railways,  known  as  the  "  National  Rail- 
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way  of  Mexico,"  which  came  into  operation 
on  the  first  of  February  l:i-st,  is  capitalized  at 
$230,000,000.  Immense  impetus  has  been 
given  to  transportation  enterprises  by  the  con- 
struction >)f  the  Tehuantepec  Railw  ay,  which 
crosses  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  1  o 
quote  the  Bulletiu : 

This  road,  whicli  is  nearly  190  miles  long,  was 
constructed  cliietly  with  British  capital  .  .  . 
and  was  built  for  the  specific  purpose  of  han- 
dling freight  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacitic 
oceans,  'llie  harl){)r  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  Pacitic 
terminus,  is  equipped  witli  breakwaters  inclos- 
ing a  harbor  area  of  over  130  acres,  of  which  96 
have  a  depth  of  33  feet  and  a  dry  dock  capable 
of  accommodating  the  largest  ship  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Other  items  of  interest  in  the  Bulletin  are 
the  following: 

In  many  respects  the  greatest  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mazatlan  and  the  state  of  Sinaloa  was 
the  completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
to  that  point  on  April,  1909.  .  .  .  On  Decem- 
ber 12,  1908,  President  Diaz  formally  opened  the 
new  railroad  from  Guadalajara  to   Manzanillo. 


Thi-  rail  communication  establisheil  l)i'twcLii 
(iuadalajara  and  Colima  and  thence  over  the 
line  already  in  operation  to  Manzanillo  gives 
.Mexico  a  second  transcontinental  railway  con- 
iRCiiii},'  the  two  oceans.  .  .  .  Steamship  com- 
munication with  Pacitic  ])orts  is  hiing  inaug- 
urated. .  .  .  The  Compagnic  (icncrak-  Trans- 
atlantique  has  estahlisiied  a  regular  freight  serv- 
ice between  b'rance  and  Puerto  .Mexico,  the  .At- 
lantic terminal  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railway. 

MISCELL.^NKOUS    ITKMS   OF    PROGRESS. 

Iminigration  and  colonization  are  receiv- 
ing the  attention  of  the  government,  and 
300,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Territory  of 
Tepic  have  been  acquired  for  the  establish- 
inent  of  American  agricultural  colonies.  Ac- 
tive measures  have  been  taken  to  preserve 
the  ajcheologic  monuments  of  the  Republic; 
and  the  exportation  of  archeologic  remains  is 
prohibited.  Wireless  telegraphy  is  probably 
used  more  satisfactorily  in  Mexico  than  in 
any  other  country.  Taken  altogether,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Mexico  of  1909  is  a  mightj 
prosperous  one,  of  which  president  and  peo- 
ple alike  may  justly  be  proud. 


WHERE  OUR  MAHOGANY  COMES  FROM. 


/  I  'HERE  are  certain  articles  and  materials 
-^  in  common  use  concerning  the  origin 
of  which  the  general  public  has  the  vaguest 
ideas.  Mahogany  is  one  of  these.  Many 
persons  are  under  the  impression  that  there 
are  forests,  of  mahogany,  just  as  there  are 
forests  of  pine  and  redwood ;  and  compara- 
tively few  Americans  are  aware  that  the  ma- 
hogany of  which  their  dining  tables  and  bu- 
reaus are  composed  has  in  all  probability 
made  two  journeys  across  the  Atlantic  be- 
fore being  manufactured  into  the  pieces  of 
furniture  which  contribute  to  the  comfort 
and  beauty  of  their  homes.  In  the  Bulletin 
of  the  International  Union  of  American  Re- 
publics there  is  in  course  of  publication  an 
interesting  and  valuable  series  of  articles  on 
the  hard  woods  of  the  Americas ;  and  the 
August  issue  treats  of  mahogany.  The 
writer  states  that  "  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  forest  of  mahogany." 

The  pine  tree  loves  its  own  kind,  and  never 
thrives  better  than  when  planted  by  nature  or 
by  man,  one  tree  next  to  the  other,  over  mile 
after  mile  of  plain  or  mountain.  Other  trees 
are  found  in  groves  or  clumps,  seeming  to  form 
little  settlements  within  the  woods.  The  mahog- 
any tree,  however,  lives  by  and  for  itself  alone. 
It  stands  solitary  of  its  species  surrounded  by 
the  smaller  trees  and  dense  undergrowth  of  the 


tropical  forest,  rearing  its  head  above  its  neigh- 
bors. .  .  .  Two  trees  to  the  acre  is  a  liberal 
estimate  for  mahogany  "  finds."  More  fre- 
quently, perhaps,  only  one  tree  will  be  found 
over  a  larger  stretch  of  territory  ;  and  one  in- 
stance is  on  record  where  a  company,  after 
securing  a  concession  to  cut  the  timber  within 
an  area  of  40  square  miles,  found  only  60  trees, 
an  average  of  less  than  i  tree  to  400  acres. 

True  mahogany  is  the  only  species  of  the 
Sivietenia  maho^ani,  the  name  Swietenia 
"  having  been  given  to  it  in  honor  of  the 
celebrated  Baron  von  Swieten,  physician  to 
Maria  Theresa."  It  is  "  distinctly  a  native 
of  tropical  America  "  and  frequently  towers 
to  a  height  of  lOO  feet,  the  trunk  being 
often  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  of  ex- 
ceedingly slow  growth  ;  and  "  the  time  of  its 
arriving  at  maturity  is  probably  not  less  than 
200  years."  Occasionally  "  small  specimens 
have  been  found  in  southern  Florida,  and  a 
similar  tree,  never  reaching  the  height  of  its 
American  relative,  however,  has  been  locat- 
ed in  India."  Africa,  "  in  addition  to  the 
real,  exports  a  false  mahogany."  It  appears 
that  the  best  mahogany  is  found  between  the 
latitudes  ii  degrees  and  23  degrees  10  min- 
utes north,  the  wood  grown  nearer  the  equa- 
tor not  being  of  so  good  a  quality. 

Cortes    and    his    companions,    after    their 
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(To  be  sawn  when  it  reaches  the  northern  mill.^ 


conquest  of  Mexico,  used  mahogany  in  the 
construction  of  ships  between  1521  and  1540; 
and  Sir  ^Valter  Raleigh  "  found  it  excellent 
for  repairing  his  ships  in  the  West  Indies." 
First  imported  into  England  in  1724,  it  was 
rejected  b}'  workmen  as  too  hard  for  house 
construction ;  but,  "  partl_v  as  an  experiment, 
partly  as  pastime,  it  was  used  by  a  man 
named    "VVollaston,    a    well-known    cabinet- 


maker, in  fashioning  a  candle  box,"  and 
shortly  afterward  it  became  "  the  popular 
wood  from  which  to  make  furniture  and 
other  articles  of  luxury."  The  methods  in 
vogue  for  collecting  the  wood  are  still  very 
primitive ;  and  they  are  thus  described  by  the 
Bulletin  writer : 

^Mahogany  cutting  usualh'  commences  early 
in  the  rainy  season,  from  June  to  January. 
.  .  .  The  "  huntsman  "  cuts  his  wa\'  through 
the  thicket  to  the  tallest  tree  he  meets,  which 
he  climbs,  and  from  the  top  of  which  he  sur- 
veys the  surrounding  countrj-.  At  the  cutting 
season  the  leaves  of  the  mahogan\'  tree  are  of 
a  yellov.-reddish  hue,  and  the  accustomed  eye 
can  from  a  great  distance  discern  the  place 
where  it  will  be  found.  He  then  descends 
and  .  .  .  goes  directly  to  the  spot  he  had 
located  from  his  lofty  point  of  observation.  A 
trail  is  then  blazed  from  the  road  to  the  tree, 
and  cutting  is  begun.  ...  It  takes  two  men 
the  best  part  of  a  da)'  to  saw  through  a  tree. 
.  .  .  Logs  are  hauled  to  the  river  during  the 
dry  season.  .  .  .  Much  of  this  work  is  done 
at  night.  In  fact,  the  felling  of  the  tree  is  be- 
gun by  the  waning  moon,  partlj^  on  account  of 
the  superstition  of  the  cutters.  .  .  .  The 
practical  reason  for  carrying  on  the  more  ar- 
duous labor  at  night  is  that  neither  men  nor 
cattle  could  withstand  the  intense  heat  of  the 
jungle  [in  the  daytime].  .  .  .  Only  the  best 
and  biggest  logs  are  exported,  the  smaller  ones 
being  utilized  as  ordinary  lumber  on  the  spot 
for  the  construction  of  houses. 

London  is  "  the  mahogany  cfnter  of  the 
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world."  Here,  selling  mahogany  lo^s  by 
auction  is  still  the  custom  of  the  trade.  Here 
the  pick  of  the  forest;-  ran  always  be  found, 
and  here  come  merchants  from  every  direc- 
tion. "  In  fact,  the  best  class  of  lo^s  from 
tropical  America  are  carried  first  to  Kni^land, 
many  of  them  sold  to  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States,  to  be  finally  imported  throuiih 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  thus  having  traveled 
twice  across  the  ocean  in  their  journey  from 
the  forest  to  the  factory."  For  the  English 
trade  the  logs  are  hewn  square. 

Besides  its  handsome  grain,  mahogany  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  that  its  beauty  enhances 
rather  than  deteriorates  by  age.  It  "  seasons 
well;  it  does  not  warp,  twist,  nor  split;  it  is 
also    non-inflammable.      For    veneering,    as 


many  as  200  sheets  to  the  inch  can,  by  mod- 
eri'    machiner),    be   obtaineil    from    a    single 

l^K-'' 

The  United  States  in  1908  imported  ma- 
hogany as  follows:  From  Great  Hritain, 
$jbb,Sbj^;  from  .Mexico,  $60,^252;  from 
Nicaragua,  $264,546;  from  British  Hon- 
duras, $227,219;  from  British  South  Africa, 
$112,872:  besides  smaller  importations  from 
India,  the  West  Indies,  and  various  countries 
of  Central  America. 

One  reads  with  regret  that  "  the  mahog- 
any trees  of  the  tropical  forests  are  being 
slowly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  cut  down. 
No  effort  is  made  to  preserve  the  timber 
lands,  or  to  foster  the  growth  of  the  younger 
trees. 


SHACKLETON'S   SUCCESS   IN   THE  ANTARCTIC. 


A  LTHOUGH  Lieutenant  Shackleton 
■^^  failed  of  the  primary  object  of  his 
perilous  journey,  still  the  results  of  his  ex- 
ploration in  the  Antarctic  far  exceed  in  im- 
portance those  attained  by  any  previous  seek- 
ers after  the  South  Pole.  Among  these  re- 
sults the  gallant  explorer  is  able  to  point  to 
the  following: 

Farthest  point  south  reached,  88°  23';  about 
one  hundred  mountains  surveyed;  magnetic  pole 
found  and  position  determined  as  in  the  vicinity 
of  latitude  72°  25'  S..  longitude  154°  E. ;  eight 
mountain  chains  discovered;  the  volcano  Mount 
l-".rebus  ascended,  summit  being  about  13,120  feet 
above  sea  level ;  discovery  of  coal  and  other 
minerals;  besides  numerous  coast  surveys. 

Lieutenant  Shackleton's  own  account  of 
his  expedition  is  being  published  in  Mc- 
Clure's.  It  is  a  straightforward,  modest  nar- 
rative of  "  moving  accidents  by  flood  and 
field,  of  hair-breadth  'scapes,"  on  which  the 
intrepid  author  is  distinctly  to  be  congratu- 
lated. This  was  not  his  first  venture  into 
Antarctic  exploration.  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Antarctic  Expedition  in 
the  Discovery  in  1901,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Scott ;  and  it  was,  he  tells  us,  after 
his  return  therefrom  that,  feeling  how  much 
had  yet  to  be  discovered  in  that  little-known 
portion  of  the  globe,  that  he  decided' to  at- 
tempt the  organization  of  another  exploring 
party.  One  reads  with  regret  that  "  the  in- 
itial difl'iculty  was  that  of  securing  the  neces- 
sary funds  " ;  that  "  the  scientific  equipment 
was  the  most  complete  we  were  able  to  se- 
cure, but  lack  of  funds  made  it  impossible 
for  us  to  obtain  everything  that  we  would 


have  liked  " ;  and  that  the  expedition  started 
"  equipped  as  far  as  funds  would  allow." 
Such  statements  are  not  creditable  to  a  great 
nation  like  England;  at  the  same  time,  all  the 
more  honor  is  due  Lieutenant  Shackleton  for 
his  perseverance  in  the  face  of  such  a  formid- 
able initial  difficulty.  Thj  expedition  set  sail 
from  Torquay  in  Devonshire  on  August  7, 
1907,  on  a  little  vessel  named  the  Nimrod, 
described  as  "  a  forty-year-old  sealer,  well 
qualified  to  face  rough  work  amongst  the 
ice";  and  some  interesting  details  are  given 
with  regard  to  the  food  supply  and  the 
equipment. 

FOOD    SUPPLY    AND   EQUIPMENT. 

The  first  essential  was  a  hut  for  the  winter 
quarters  .  .  ._  this  was  constructed  of  wood, 
and  was  taken  south  in  sections,  all  carefully 
marked.  .  .  .  The  outside  measurements 
were  19  by  ^2>  by  12  feet,  and  it  was  insulated 
with  cork  and  felt  as  a  protection  against  the 
cold.  .  .  .  The  shore  party  was  finally  in- 
creased to  fifteen  men,  so  that  the  winter  quar- 
ters were  none  too  roomy. 

Flour  and  sweetstufifs.  such  as  jams,  golden 
syrup,  sugar,  bottled  fruit,  and  dried  fruit, 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  our  supplies ;  for 
in  the  intense  cold  there  is  a  natural  craving  for 
sweet  things  and  for  puddings  made  with  flour. 
We  had  supplies  of  tinned  meat,  fish,  etc.,  but 
we  largely  supnlementcd  these  by  the  use  of 
seal  meat  during  the  winter,  as  the  fresh  meat 
would  help  to  ward  ofif  scurvy.  For  the  sledg- 
ing expeditions,  pemmican,  procured  from 
Copenhagen,  and  several  preparations  of  a  spe- 
cial character  designed  to  give  the  maximum  of 
nourishment  with  the  minimum  of  weight  were 
taken. 

We  provided  ourselves  with  thick  "Taegcr" 
woolen  clothing,  and  over  this  we  wore  thin 
wind-proof    Burberry    material,    which    proved 
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most  efficient  in  resisting  the  icj-  blasts.  For 
wearing  about  the  hut  we  had  thick  Russian 
felt  boots,  and  for  use  on  the  march  finncskoc, 
which  are  large  Lapland  boots  made  of  reindeer 
skin,  with  the  furry  side  out.  Jaeger  sleeping- 
bags  and  blankets  were  used  in  the  hut,  while 
for  use  on  the  march  we  had  sleeping-bags  of 
reindeer  skin,  with  the  fur  inside. 

PONIES  AXD  AX  AUTOMOBILE  USED. 

Besides  the  sledges  and  dogs  "  a  new  de- 
parture Mas  made  by  the  use  of  Manchurian 
ponies  and  a  motor-car.  These  ponies  are 
probablj'  the  hardiest  animals  in  the  world." 
The  motor-car  was  "  a  new  Arroll  John- 
ston," specially  adapted  to  meet  the  test  of 
rough  traveling  in  low  temperatures;  and 
though  it  could  not  be  used  on  the  soft  snow, 
it  proved  of  value  in  drawing  sledges  over 
the  sea-ice. 

Winter  quarters  were  established  at  a  spot 
on  McMurdo  Sound,  "  twenty  miles  north 
of  the  point  at  which  the  Discovery  expedi- 
tion wintered." 

IN     WINTER     quarters;     THE     ASCENT     OF     MOUNT 
EREBUS. 

Life  in  the  hut  was  not  uninteresting.  Each 
two  men  had  a  cubicle  of  their  own,  7  by  6  feet. 
.  .  .  Our  dividing  curtain  was  painted  to  rep- 
resent a  fireplace,  with  a  cheerful  fire  burning 
in  the  grate.  .  .  .  The  table  in  the  center  of 
the  hut  was  hoisted  up  to  the  roof  when  not  re- 
quired, and  this  gave  room  for  the  various  oper- 


ations carried  on  by  members  of  the  expedition. 
When  we  had  settled  down  we  began  to  turn 
speculative  eyes  toward  Mount  Erebus.  I  se- 
lected Professor  David,  Alawson,  and  Mackay 
to  try  the  ascent.  A  supporting  party,  consist- 
ing of  Adams,  Marsh,  and  Brocklehurst,  was  to 
assist  the  main  party.  Eventually  all  reached 
the  summit.  On  the  way  a  violent  blizzard 
raged  for  a  night  and  a  day.  Brocklehurst's  toes 
were  frostbitten ;  and  one  had  to  be  amputated. 
They  found  the  crater  "  between  800  and  900 
feet  deep,  with  a  maximum  width  of  half  a  mile, 
and  at  the  bottom  could  be  seen  three  well-like 
openings,  from  which  the  steam  proceeded. 
.  .  .  The  party  found  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tain to  be  13, .^50  feet  and  that  the  moraines 
left  by  some  gigantic  ancestor  of  the  Great  Ice 
Barrier  ascend  the  western  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain to  a  height  of  fully  1000  feet  above  sea- 
level." 

The  explorers  played  hockey  and  football 
in  the  open  when  there  was  sufficient  light 
and  bridge,  poker,  and  dominoes  at  night.  A 
small  printing-press  had  been  taken  along; 
and  with  this  a  book,  "  Aurora  Australis," 
was  printed.  The  covers  were  made  out  of 
parts  of  the  packing  cases  in  which  the  food 
had  been  carried.  Winter  quarters  were  left 
on  September  22,  1908.  On  that  day  Pro- 
fessor David,  Mawson,  and  Dr.  Mackay 
started  for  the  magnetic  pole,  which  was 
reached  on  January  16,  1 909.  A  month  later 
(October  28)  Lieutenant  Shackleton.  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Marshall,  Adams,  and  Wild, 
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started  on  his  lorifj;  journey  for  the  South 
Pole.  Depots  with  provisions  had  been  pre- 
viously laid  out.  The  ponies  had  been  trained 
durin});  the  lonjj  winter  months;  and  now 
each  man  led  one,  taking  turns  at  traveling 
at  the  front  and  breaking  the  trail. 

THE  START  FOR  THE  POLE. 

The  first  camp  was  Hut  Point,  and  here 
the  party  was  detained  till  November  3,  ow- 
ing to  one  of  the  ponies  going  lame.  Here, 
loo,  the  worst  difficulties  of  the  journey  be- 
gan. We  condense  from  Lieutenant  Shackle- 
ton's  narrative  the  more  important  and  in- 
teresting items: 

On  November  7  they  were  only  thirty  miles 
south  of  Hut  Point,  "  in  a  maze  of  crevasses  " ; 
and  on  that  day  the  supporting  party  returned 
to  winter  quarters.  The  ponies  were  well  fed  so 
long  as  there  was  food.  When  this  ran  short 
they  were  "  killed  in  a  merciful  fashion,"  and 
the  carcasses  provided  food  for  the  party.  On 
November  22  new  land. — a  range  of  mountains, 
— was  seen  for  the  first  time.  On  December  7 
Wild  was  nearly  lost  in  a  crevasse  in  which  a 
pony  disappeared  completely.  At  this  time  each 
man  was  hauling  a  weight  of  about  250  pounds. 
On  December  12  the  terrible  journey  over  the 
ice  chasms  began.  Three  miles  in  a  day  was  all 
ihat  could  be  accomplished.  The  ice  "  rose  to 
hills  and  descended  to  gullies."  The  explorers 
were  "  a  mass  of  bruises  where  they  had  fallen 
on  the  sharp  ice." 

E.M    THEIR    CHRISTMAS    DINNER    AT    85    DEGREES 
SOUTH    L.-VTITUDE. 

By  December  i8  an  altitude  of  7400  feet  on 
tbe  slope  of  the  Grand  Plateau  had  been  gained; 


and  a  week  later  the  Christmas  dinner  was  eaten 
at  latitude  85"  South.  It  was  "a  splen- 
did dinner, — pony  ration  boiled  up  with  pem- 
mican ;  o.xo  and  l)iscuit ;  plum  pudding,  with  a 
drop  of  medical  brandy;  cocoa,  cigars,  and  a 
spoonful  of  creme  de  menlhe."  Ihat  very  day 
it  was  decided  to  reduce  the  daily  ration.  It  was 
now  about  570  statute  miles  to  the  Pole. 

THE    POLE    HAS    TO    DE    ABANDONED. 

On  January  4  the  party  was  advancing  over  a 
vast  snow  plain,  with  no  Uuid  in  sight ;  and  each 
man  was  carrying  a  load  of  seventy  pounds. 
On  January  6  they  camped  in  a  blizzard  in  lati- 
tude 88"  7'  South.  The  wind  was  blowing  at  the 
rate  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  an  hour.  The 
blizzard  did  not  break  till  two  days  later.  Then 
it  was  decided  that  the  members  of  the  party 
had  "just  about  reached  their  limit."  A  tinal 
march  w-as  decided  ui)on.  "  Half  running,  half 
walking,  we  made  that  last  march,  and  at  9  a.m., 
in  latitude  88°  23'  South,  we  hoisted  the  Union 
Jack.  We  could  do  no  more,  for  to  go  farther 
meant  abandoning  all  hope  of  getting  back  to 
our  depots.  The  Pole,  though  only  ninety-seven 
geographical  miles  away,  was  impossible  for  us 
to  attain.  .  .  .  We  took  a  photograph  of  the 
party,  with  the  Queen's  flag  blowing  out  in  the 
icv  wind  that  cut  us  to  the  bone,  took  possession 
of  the  plateau  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  and 
immediately  began  the  march  back  to  our  camp, 
our  faces  once  more  turned  north. 

Lieutenant  Shackleton  states  that  the  most 
powerful  glasses  showed  no  sign  of  land,  and 
that  he  could  safely  assume  that  "  the  geo- 
graphical South  Pole  was  situated  on  this 
immense  plateau,  between  10,000  and  1 1,000 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  certainly  the  cold- 
est and  one  of  the  most  stormy  parts  of  the 
world." 


THE    CRISIS     IN     THE     RURAL     LIFE     OF     THE 

MIDDLE    WEST. 


/^NE  hundred  and  t^'enty-four  years  ago 
^■"^  Thomas  Jefferson,  writing  to  John  Jay 
from  Paris,  said :  "  Cultivators  of  the  earth 
are  the  most  valuable  citizens.  They  are  the 
most  vigorous,  the  most  independent,  the 
m.ost  virtuous,  and  they  are  tied  to  their 
country  and  wedded  to  its  liberty  and  inter- 
ests by  the  most  lasting  bonds."  And  thirty- 
one  years  later,  in  a  letter  to  Crawford,  he 
declared  that  "  the  agricultural  capacities  of 
our  country  constitute  its  distinguishing  fea- 
ture." This  view  was  generally  held 
throughout  the  Atlantic  Coast;  and  even 
the  merchants  who  "  had  their  country 
homes  and  spent  their  leisure  on  their  well- 
kept  estates  "  were  agreed  upon  "  the  agri- 
cultural basis  of  the  economic  state."  The 
above   e.xtracts    from    Jefferson's    letters   are 


quoted  by  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Ross  in  a  very 
thoughtful  paper  in  the  North  American 
Review  on  what  he  terms  the  "  agrarian  rev- 
olution "  in  the  Middle  West.  All  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  early  settlers  of  the  Missis- 
sippi were,  he  says,  "  bound  up  with  agri- 
cultural life." 

The  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  antici- 
pation that  the  squatter  claims  would  increase 
in  value  were  the  foundations  of  the  financial 
visions  of  every  one.  There  was,  indeed,  some 
interchange  of  denizens  of  town  and  country 
even  at  this  time.  The  learned  professions  were 
recruited  for  the  most  part  from  the  farms. 
The  brightest  of  the  boys  became  attorneys  and 
physicians,  the  more  seriously  disposed  became 
ministers,  and  the  daughters  of  the  farm  oft- 
times  married  the  successful  professional  men 
and  merchants  of  the  county  towns.    But  in  this 
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movement  from  the  country  to  the  town  there 
was  no  depletion  of  the  former. 

The  present  day,  however,  is  witnessing  a 
movement  of  personalities  in  our  rural  dis- 
tricts which  is  "  assuming  the  proportions  of 
an  agrarian  revolution."  In  place  of  "  the 
shifting  of  an  occasional  child  to  the  city 
from  the  country  home  "  there  is  now  "  a 
wholesale  removal  of  the  farming  classes  to 
the  cities."  It  is  no  longer  a  case  of  "  the 
movement  of  a  surplus  of  individuals  to  an 
adjacent  town;  it  is  now  the  removal  of  the 
staid  families  which  have  given  value  to  a 
neighborhood."  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Atlantic  States  witnessed  an  agrarian 
revolution  during  the  nineteenth  century ; 
but  that  was  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil.    As  Mr.  Ross  observes: 

Farms  were  abandoned  because  they  had 
ceased  to  be  productive.  Families  which  had 
once  been  opulent  were  reduced  to  poverty  be- 
cause their  landed  estates  refused  to  yield  fur- 
ther produce.  .  .  .  The  present  revolution 
in  agrarian  affairs  is  due  not  to  soil  exhaustion 
but  to  marvelously  enhanced  productivity  of 
the  soil. 

To  estimate  rightly  the  significance  of 
present  conditions  in  the  IVIiddle  West  one 
must  take  into  consideration  the  agricul- 
tural history  of  the  Mississippi  basin  gen- 
erally. This  may  be  divided  into  three  pe- 
riods: 

In  the  Northern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
the  first  period  extended  from  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  year 
1835.  Land  was  abundant  and  cheap.  It  could 
be  obtained  from  the  Government  bj'^  original 
entry  for  from  one  dollar  to  five  dollars  an  acre. 
.  .  .  It  was  a  period  of  landlord  cultivation. 
A  small  percentage,  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of 
the  occupied  land,  was  owned  b\'  non-resident 
speculators.  ...  In  this  period  there  was 
much  wild  land,  roads  consisted  of  cow-paths 
and  blazed  trails,  houses  were  of  logs,  and  all 
buildings  were  small  and  meager. 

The  second  period  extended  approximately 
from  1835  to  1890.  Land  advanced  ...  to 
about  seventy-five  dollars  an  acre  for  the  choic- 
est tracts.  .  .  .  Farms  tended  to  become 
smaller.  Cultivation  was  pursued  by  the  own- 
ers personally  or  they  directed  tenants  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  lands  and  received  a  share  of 
the  produce  as  rent.  .  .  .  Roads  were  much 
improved  and  railroads  were  established  from 
time  to  time  wliich  afforded  convenient  mar- 
kets within  a  few  miles  from  every  farmhouse. 
The  farms  were  improved  intensively ;  and  some 
attention  was  paid  to  drainage.  But  the  prin- 
cipal consideration  was  given  to  the  erection  of 
commodious  homes  and  ample  barns.  .  .  . 
The  chief  pride  of  the  landowners  was  in  their 
broad  acres.  They  believed  that  of  all  men 
they  were  the  most  blessed,  nor  would  they 
have  exchanged  their  lot  for  any  other  upon 
earth. 


About  the  year  1890  the  second  period  drew 
to  a  close.  ...  It  had  been  an  evolution 
from  the  period  of  settlement,  which  was  nat- 
ural and  expected.  The  third  period,  in  so  far 
as  it  has  already  -  advanced  .  .  .  has  been 
unexpected.  First  of  all  there  has  been  a  rapid 
advance  of  land  values.  .  .  .  Land  which  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  second  period  could  not 
be  disposed  of  for  ten  or  twenty  dollars  an  acre 
now  sells  readih'  for  a  hundred  dollars.  .  .  . 
Large  sums  have  been  spent  and  are  being  spent 
for  the  improvement  of  the  land  directed  al- 
most w'holh-  to  the  rendering  of  the  land  more 
productive. 

But  "  farming  has  been  commercialized." 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  drainage  has  now 
become  a  matter  of  public  enterprise,  that 
main  roads  and  minor  highways  have  been 
improved,  that  telephone  lines  connect  the 
farmhouses  with  each  other  and  with  the 
market  towns,  "  landlord  cultivation  has 
given  place  to  a  cultivation  by  tenants." 

The  "  agrarian  revolution  "  is  in  its  most 
advanced  stage  in  the  northeastern  portion  of 
the  ^Mississippi  Valley ;  in  other  parts  of  the 
Middle  West  it  has  scarcely  begun ;  some  of 
the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  still  in 
the  second  period,  while  in  the  Southwest 
the  first  stage  has  not  yet  been  passed.  The 
causes  of  the  "  present  agrarian  e.xodus  "  may 
be  briefly  stated  thus:  The  increased  value 
of  their  farm  holdings  and  the  augmented 
productiveness  of  the  soil  have  made  the  land- 
owners discontented  with  "  their  comfort- 
able homes  and  to  long  for  the  social  life 
of  the  cit\\"  The  farm  is  now  "  an  invest- 
ment and  is  to  be  tested  by  its  capacities  for 
income  production."  The  interests  and  pur- 
poses of  those  who  now  occupy  the  farms 
"  are  distinct  from  those  who  preceded 
them."  And  it  is  probable  that  "  the  result 
will  soon  be  an  entirely  new  adjustment  of 
social,  political,  and  economic  life." 

Mr.  Ross  is  of  opinion  that  the  removals 
from  the  country  to  the  city  were  twice  as 
numerous  between  1890  and  1898  as  in  the 
previous  decade,  and  that  this  rate  of  re- 
moval has  more  than  doubled  within  the 
past  five  years.  The  results  in  the  country 
are  seen  in  the  decayed  condition  of  the 
churches  and  church  organizations,  in  edu- 
cational conditions,  and  in  the  rural  home 
itself,  w^hich  is  "  now  a  tenement  of  a  few 
rooms  situated  on  a  corner  of  the  farm  or 
else  a  few  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  great 
mansion  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  tenant 
and  his  family." 

This  "  agrarian  revolution  "  is  spreading 
rapidly  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  it  is'  not  easy  to  forecast  what  its  ulti- 
mate consequences  will  be. 
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TENNYSON  AND  THE  TENNYSON  CENTENARY- 

A  FRENCH  VIEW. 


npHE  poetry  of  Tennyson  has  always  ap- 
•*■  pealed  to  P'rench  readers;  and  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  desire  to  join  in  the 
homaj^e  paid  to  the  j!;reat  laureate  at  the  cele- 
bration of  his  centenary.  As  an  earnest  of 
this  desire  M.  Firmin  Roz  contributes  to  the 
Revue  dcs  Deux  JMoruUs  a  critical  essay  on 
Tennyson's  works,  in  the  opening  sentence 
of  which  he  refers  to  their  author  as  the  poet 
"  to  whom  England  has  given  the  greatest 
glory  and  the  greatest  love."  A  further  char- 
acterization is:  "Truly  the  national  poet  of 
Victorian  England."  In  the  early  stage  of 
his  poetic  career  AI.  Roz  observes  there  is 
a  certain  analogy  between  Tennyson  and 
Victor  Hugo;  but  the  former,  much  more 
than  his  French  contemporary,  "  ever  sought, 
[n  those  themes  which  he  found  satisfied  the 
exigencies  of  his  artistic  feelings,  an  educa- 
tion of  his  sensibility  itself,  an  augmentation 
of  that  mysterious  privilege  which  gives  to 
the  poet  the  power  to  interpret  life,  to  em- 
brace its  manifold  manifestations,  to  detect 
and  disengage  its  secret  beauty,  its  hidden 
sense,  its  invisible  essence." 

While  delighting  in  reconstructing  the 
legends  of  mvthology, — as  witness  his 
"  CEnone,"  "  the  Hesperides,"  "  The 
Sirens,"  "  The  Lotos-Eaters,"  "  Amphion," 
etc., — Tennyson  was  not  less  successful  in 
treating  themes  from  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Orient ;  and  here  \l.  Roz  detects  the  in- 
fluence, on  the  one  hand,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and,  on  the  other,  of  Thomas  Moore  and 
Southev.  But  the  ballads  "  The  Lady  of 
Shalott,"  "  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,"  and 
"  Recollections  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  "  have  already  "  the  personal  accent 
of  Tennyson,  a  certain  profound  resonance 
of  sentim.ent,  and  the  mark  of  an  elegant 
imagination  and  a  rich  and  noble  taste." 
Later  Tennyson  surpassed  his  masters;  and 
Wordsworth  himself  paid  him  this  tribute: 
"  Mr.  Tennyson,  I  have  tried  all  my  life  to 
write  a  pastoral  like  your  '  Dora  '  and  have 
not  succeeded."  Of  the  appearance  of  "  In 
Memoriam,"  M.  Roz  says: 

After  a  silence  of  ten  years  Tennyson  re- 
appeared transfigured;  he  at  once  took  first  rank 
amonp  Englisli  poets.  ...  At  an  age  when 
a  young  "  intellectual  "  would  have  become  ob- 
sessed by  a  philosophy  or  by  an  idea  Tennyson 
had  been  attracted  by  a  soul.  This  affection  was 
for  him  a  great  consolation.  His  friend  lost, 
his  support  removed,  his  model  became  invisible. 


Bin  the  faithfulness  of  the  poet  enabled  him  t<j 
conquer  deatli.  He  shut  before  this  robber  the 
,  gates  of  his  memory.  .  .  .  Death  interrupted 
nothing.  It  transformed  and  it  achieved.  It 
made  of  a  noble  entente  between  tw(j  beings  an 
ai)solute  communion,  a  mystic  fusion.  Henry 
Arthur  Hallam  survived  in  Alfred  Tennyson, 
wlu)  has  enriched  his  soul  with  that  of  his 
friend. 

M.  Roz,  after  tracing  the  progress  of  the 
poet  in  his  conflict  with  the  great  grief  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  him,  and  of  his 
victorious  issue  therefrom,  remarks: 

It  is  in  "  Tn  Memoriam  "  that  one  finds  ex- 
pressed for  the  first  time  the  moral  and  religious 
thought.  Of  what  importance  is  anything  in 
this  world  without  an  absolute  faith  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  of  love?  The  whole 
of  life  is  a  series  of  contradictions  to  which 
no  significance  nor  importance  attaches  if  the 
hopes  which  are  born  here  are  not  destined  to 
be  realized  elsewhere.  .  .  .  We  see  also  f<jr 
the  first  time  the  perfect  form  that  the  poet  had 
attained.  ...  By  the  contemplation  of  his 
grief,  by  his  noble  effort  to  discard  all  that  was 
unworthy  of  himself  ...  he  became,  if  one 
may  say  so,  transparent  to  the  divine.  In  this 
grand  school  he  brought  to  his  art  the  secret 
of  beauty,  the  most  simple  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  touching.  He  blended  to  the  point  of 
perfection  emotions,  ideas,  words,  and  rhythms 
so  closely  that  they  seem  never  to  have  been 
distinct  and  that  must  remain  inseparable. 

Tennyson,  M.  Roz  claims,  is  profoundly 
human.  "  Man,  his  different  characters,  his 
divers  conditions,  his  struggles,  his  labors, 
and  his  dreams, — here  is  the  vast  domain  of 
Tennyson's  poetry."  It  has  been  held  by 
some  that  the  poet  is  incapable  of  passion. 
In  refutation  of  this  M.  Roz  cites  "  Lockslev 
Hall  "  and  "  Maud." 

As  the  poet's  powers  ripened  and  he  came 
to  have  a  clearer  knowledge  of  himself  he  be- 
gan to  depict  English  life  and  to  interpret 
English  sentiments;  his  work  "became 
more  local  and  at  the  same  time  more  na- 
tional." In  1842  his  "English  Idylls"  ap- 
peared, and  "Enoch  Arden  "  (1864)  and 
his  poems  in  dialect  like  "  The  Northern 
Farmer  "  served  "  to  establish  completely  the 
originality  of  the  laureate." 

England  is  par  excellence  the  country  of 
public  spirit  and  national  sentiment.  The 
poet  laureate,  who  has  to  express  the  tastes, 
the  character,  and  the  genius  of  his  country, 
has  no  easy  task.  But  the  dignity  was  never 
more  worthily  bestowed  nor  was  the  office 
ever  more  happily  exercised  than  in  Tenny- 
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son's  case.  At  the  head  of  Tennyson's 
"  official  "  compositions  M.  Roz  places  the 
homage  of  the  new  laureate  "  To  the 
Queen,"  prefixed  to  the  1851  edition  of  the 
poet's  works.  The  "  Ode  On  the  Death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  "  remains  "  the  most 
noble  poem  to  which  the  office  of  laureate 
ever  gave  birth."  And  "  A  Welcome  to 
Alexandra," — the  present  Queen  of  Eng- 
land,— was  another  felicitous  product  of  the 
laureateship. 

The  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  the  "  great  de- 
sign of  the  poet  "  extending  over  a  period  of 
fifty-five  j'ears,  "  embraces  all  his  poetic  ac- 
tivity"; it  represents  "his  greatest  effort" 
and  remains  "  the  most  ample  of  his  realiza- 


tions." The  subject  "  seems  to  have  been 
made  for  him."  In  noticing  the  plays  of 
Tennyson  it  is  interesting  to  learn  from  M. 
Roz  that  Irving  once  said  that  "  Becket  " 
was  one  of  the  three  greatest  successes  under 
his  direction  of  the  Lyceum  Theater. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  that  Tenny- 
son, when  one  day  on  the  waters  of  the  So- 
lent, composed  the  poem  which  was  to  be  his 
swan  song,  "  Crossing  the  Bar,"  the  song 
which  all  England  was  repeating  after 
it  had  been  heard  at  the  ceremony  when 
"  amid  a  pomp  magnificent  and  touching  " 
the  dead  laureate's  remains  were  laid  to 
rest  in  the  great  English  Walhalla,  West- 
minster  Abbey. 


OUR   HOMELESS   DIPLOMATS   ABROAD. 


ly/TARK  TWAIN,   discoursing   in   his   in- 

imitable    manner   on    the    subject    of 

diplomatic  pay  and  clothes,  once  remarked: 

It  has  been  a  long  time  now  since  we  needed 
to  blush  for  our  representatives  abroad.  .  .  . 
We  send  men  of  distinction,  cultivation,  char- 
acter,— our  ablest,  our  choicest,  our  best.  Then 
we  cripple  their  efficiency  through  the  meager- 
ness  of  their  pa^^  .  .  .  Enghsh  ambassadors 
pay  no  house  rent ;  they  live  in  palaces  owned 
by  England.  Our  representatives  pay  house 
rent  out  of  their  salaries.  .  .  .  Good  houses, 
properly  furnished,  in  European  capitals,  are 
not  to  be  had  at  small  figures.  Consequently, 
our  foreign  representatives  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  in  garrets,— sometimes  on  the 
roof.  .  .  .  How  could  they  adequately  re- 
turn the  hospitalities  shown  them?  It  was  im- 
possible. .  .  .  Still  they  did  the  best  they 
could  with  their  limited  purse.  In  return  for 
champagne  they  furnished  lemonade;  in  return 
for  liquors  they  furnished  condensed  milk 
.  .  .  in  return  for  the  fairy  wilderness  of 
stmiptuous  decorations  they  draped  the  stove 
with  the  American  flag.  ...  Is  this  an  ex- 
aggeration?    It  can  hardly  be  called  that. 

Never  was  the  scathing  satire  of  our  great 
luimorist  more  justifiably  bestowed.  A  dec- 
ade has  passed,  and  nothing  has  been  done, 
— that  is  to  say,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  London  a  society  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  the  ques- 
tion of  government  ownership  of  our  diplo- 
matic and  consular  buildings  abroad.  And 
now,  in  the  North  American  Review,  we 
have  an  article  from  the  pen  of  a  former 
naval  attache.  Captain  F.  M.  Barber,  the 
very  first  paragraph  of  which  shows  that 
the  words  of  the  Twain  extract  cited  above 
might  almost  be  taken  au  serieux  and  ad 
literatim.     It  savs: 


Although  the  annual  Congressional  Public 
Buildings  bill  is  continuall}'  increasing,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  numerous  indications  that  the  United 
States  Government  will  soon  adopt  the  policy 
of  owning  its  diplomatic  and  consular  build- 
ings abroad,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
traveling  Americans  will  no  longer  be  mortified 
at  the  sight  of  the  United  States  Embassy  or 
Legation  being  located  on  a  single  floor  in  an 
apartment-house  or  office  building,  with  a  tin 
shield  over  the  door  far  inferior  in  appearance 
to  that  of  many  a  butcher  or  baker  in  the 
vicinity. 

Captain  Barber  cannot  be  said  to  speak 
without  full  knowledge  of  his  subject;  for 
he  has  been  naval  attache  at  Tokio,  Peking, 
Berlin,  Rome,  and  Vienna.  He  does  not  at- 
tach much  importance  to  the  question  of  the 
ability  or  inability  of  the  American  repre- 
sentative to  entertain  foreigners ;  but  what 
should  concern  Americans,  he  considers,  is 
"  the  fact  that  while  in  Washington  we  have 
official  buildings  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  country  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
abroad  we  occupy  quarters  neither  creditable 
to  a  first-class  nation  nor  large  enough  for 
the  purpose.  We  recognize  at  home  that 
everv'  Senator  and  Member  and  every  lead- 
ing official  should  have  a  large,  airy,  well- 
equipped  office ;  but  we  fail  to  see  that  in 
foreign  capitals  we  ought  to  take  pride  in 
showing  that  these  same  ideas  are  most  con- 
ducive to  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  publiq 
affairs  even  there." 

It  is  with  embassies  as  it  is  with  private 
houses, — as  the  years  go  by  the  sums  paid 
in  annual  rentals  aggregate  an  amount 
which  would  have  purchased  the  buildings 
over  and  over  again ;  and  still  we  have  the 
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buildings  yet  to  buy.  Captain  Barber  makes 
some  very  practical  sutifz;estions.  He  would 
not  have  us  "  follow  blindly  in  the  footsteps 
of  European  nations  and  by  erecting  build- 
ings similar  to  theirs  repeat  their  defects." 
Further,  while  "  poor  nations  like  Japan  may 
wisely  buy  and  alter  old  buildings,"  Amer- 
ica, destined  by  its  geographical  position  alone 
to  become  "  the  first  nation  in  the  world," 
should  "  start  with  a  clean  slate."  He  pro- 
poses : 

First,  to  send  a  commission  of  architects 
abroad  to  study  the  local  conditions  in  each 
capital  of  the  world ;  to  buy  land, — a  whole 
block, — in  any  healthy  quarter,  whether  fashion- 
able or  not,  for  fashion  will  follow  the  flag ; 
plan  the  embassy  and  consulate-general  on  a 
corner  lot,  with  ofifices  on  one  street  and  the 
ambassadorial  residence  on  the  other,  with  a 
tower  at  the  point,  from  the  top  of  which  the 
national  flag  may  float  on  proper  occasions,  in- 
stead of  being  stuck  out  of  a  window  like  that 
of  a  ship  in  distress.  Having  an  entrance  on 
each  street,  an  arriving  and  a  departing  crowd, 
no  matter  how  large,  can  be  handled  with  fa- 
cility. Two  interior  wings  would  be  required 
for  archives,  library,  visitors'  reading-room, 
garage,  etc.,  and  ample  space  even  beyond  this 
should  be  allowed  for  future  expansion. 

Captain     Barber     further     suggests     that 

when  the  buildings  are  erected   they  should 


be  equipped  with  "  a  complete  staff  of  well- 
paid  janitors,  elevator  men,  messengers, 
chauffeurs,"  etc.;  and  that  for  this  purpose 
L  nited  States  colored  men  would  lie  most 
imiformly  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  "  they 
are  typically  American  in  appearance,  they 
are  loyal,  and  they  have  an  intuitive  faculty 
for  learning  foreign  languages  by  ear." 

1  he  objections  to  the  proposed  location  of 
einbassies,  etc.,  are  ( i )  their  exposure  to  mob 
attack  and  (2)  the  accessibility  of  the  am- 
bassador out  of  office  hours  to  persistent 
Americans  who  insist  on  seeing  him  whether 
he  wishes  to  be  seen  or  not.  The  first,  it  is 
thought,  "  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
the  business  advantages  would  counterbal- 
ance." The  second  objection  is  a  really  se- 
rious one.  There  are  certain  people  who 
seem  to  "  think  they  own  the  embassy." 
Captain  Barber  cites  the  case  of  some  ladies 
who,  wishing  to  travel  before  visiting  Paris, 
sent  all  their  heavy  baggage  to  the  embassy 
direct  from  the  steamer  and  were  very  wroth 
on  their  arrival  to  find  that  it  had  been  sent 
to  the  custom-house.  Captain  Barber  would 
have  the  embassy  "  equipped  with  minute 
printed  instructions  about  matters  of  cour- 
tesv." 


HOW    CHINA    ADMINISTERS    HER    FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS. 


T  r  is  difficult  for  Western  peoples  to  real- 
ize the  startling  character  of  the  changes 
in  governmental  affairs  and  administration 
that  have  taken  place  in  China  within  the 
last  half  century.  For  thousands  of  years 
foreign  nations  were  regarded  by  the  deni- 
zens of  the  "  Flowery  Kingdom  "  as  mere 
boundary  tribes  in  a  state  of  revolt  against 
the  Emperor  of  China,  \\  ho  was  their  lawful 
ruler.  China  was  the  world, — t'ien-hia,  "  all 
that  is  under  heaven."  If  foreign  countries 
sent  embassies  to  the  Chinese  court  with  gifts, 
such  gifts  were  st\led  kung,  or  tribute.  In 
the  six  departments  of  government,  with  the 
"  Board  of  Heaven  "  or  "  Board  of  Civil 
Office  "  at  their  head,  no  provision  whatever 
was  made  for  foreign  affairs,  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  as  stated  above,  China  was  the 
only  nation  recognized  as  such  by  the  Chi- 
nese. But  the  world  moves,  even  in  China; 
and  in  Jantiar}-,  186 1,  an  imperial  edict  or- 
('ered  the  formation  of  a  new  bureau,  the 
Tsnnfili  Yamen.  to  administer  China's  for- 


eign aflairs.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  took  up  their  residence  in  a 
part  of  Peking,  since  known  as  "  Legation 
Street."  In  1901  the  Tsungll  Yamen,  hith- 
erto a  mere  bureau  or  commission,  was  con- 
stituted a  regular  ministry  or  department, 
known  as  the  Waiwu  Pu,  or  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  last  quarterly  issue, 
July,  of  the  American  Journal  of  Interna- 
tional Law  Mr.  Weiching  W.  Yen  describes 
the  operations  of  the  new  ministry,  which 
takes  precedence  over  the  other  six  depart- 
ments of  state.  It  appears  that  in  the  Waiwu 
Pu,  as  now  organized,  there  are  four  bureaus 
and  an  office  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  State  in  the 
United   States. 

The  Bureau  of  Harmonious  Intercourse  has 
charge  of  treaties,  memorials  to  the  throne  from 
the  ministry  and  from  envoys  abroad,  the  ap- 
pointment of  envoys  and  their  staffs,  the  ar- 
rangement of  audiences  to  foreign  ministers,  the 
bestowal  of  decorations,  promotions  in  the  min- 
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istry,  and  local  international  questions  in  Peking. 
A  second  bursau  devotes  its  attention  to  ques- 
tions arising  from  the  engagement  of  foreign 
advisers,  professors,  etc.,  the  emigration  of 
Chinese  laborers,  the  sending  of  students  abroad, 
etc.  Then  there  is  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  and 
Disbursements,  and,  lastly,  the  Bureau  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Affairs  (such  as  boundary  questions, 
foreign  travelers,  m"issionar\-  work,  etc.)- 

The  principal  officers  of  the  Waiwu  Pu  con- 
sist of  a  controller-general  (an  imperial  prince), 
two  presidents,  two  vice-presidents,  two  deputy 
vice-presidents,  and  two  councillors.  The  two 
presidents  correspond  roughly  to  the  secretary 
and  under-secretary  of  state,  the  vice-presidents 
to  the  assistant  secretaries  of  state,  while  the 
deputies  and  the  councillors  may  be  compared 
to  confidential  secretaries  and  the  solicitors  of 
the  department  of  state.  The  controller-general 
directs  the  general  policy,  and  is  consulted  only 
on  important  questions. 

Two  dajs  a  week  are  set  aside  by  the 
Waiwu  Pu  for  the  receipt  of  visits  from  for- 
eign representatives ;  but  a  large  proportion 
of  the  communications  with  the  latter  is  by 
means  of  notes  (chao-huis) .  The  controller- 
general  of  the  Waiwu  Pu  ever  since  its  es- 
tablishment has  been  Prince  Ch'ing,  who  was 
the  senior  inember  of  the  Tsungli  Yamen. 

China's  foreign  affairs  are  administered 
"  much  the  same  aS  those  of  other  nations,  by 
the  Waiwu  Pu  at  iiome  and  by  legations 
abroad."  The  Chinese  diplomatic  service 
dates  from  1867;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
Americans  to  recall  that  to  an  American 
minister  in  Peking,  ]\Ir.  Anson  Burlingame, 
is  properly  due  the  credit  of  initiating  it. 
Resident  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers 
plenipotentiary  were  first  appointed  by  China 
in  1875,  the  number  being  limited  to  two, — 
one  to  the  United  States,  Spain,  and  Peru, 
and  the  other  to  Great  Britain.  ^Ministers 
were  frequently  accredited  to  more  than  one 
government.  At  the  present  time,  "  with 
the  exception  of  the  minister  at  Washington, 
who  is  also  accredited  to  Mexico,  Cuba,  and 
Peru,  and  that  at  Paris,  who  has  charges  in 
Madrid  and  Lisbon,  the  Chinese  representa- 
tives no  longer  perform  the  duties  of  plural- 
ists.  The  protection  of  Chinese  subjects  in 
Central  and  South  American  countries  has 
been  intrusted  to  American  diplomatic  and 
consular  officials."  A  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  diplomats  has  been  established  at  Pe- 
king. 

But,  as  \It.  Yen  observes,  "  the  distinc- 
tive feature  of  China's  administration  of  for- 
eign aflFairs  is  found  not  abroad,  but  at 
home." 

By  the  treaties  which  she  concluded  with  the 
Powers  she  has  consented  to  their  practice  of 
the   principle   of   extra-territoriality   within   her 


dominions.  That  is  to  say,  she  has  surrendered 
her  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  person  and  to 
a  certain  extent  over  the  property  of  foreigners 
upon  her  land  and  waters.  ...  A  part  of 
Section  II  of  the  Chefoo  convention  reads: 
"  British  subjects  who  may  commit  any  crime 
in  China  shall  be  tried  and  punished  by  the 
Consul,  or  any  other  public  functionary  author- 
ized thereto,  according  to  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain." 

The  international  settlement  of  Shanghai 
"  is  for  practical  purposes  under  the  control 
and  rule  of  the  Consular  Body  and  the  IVIu- 
nicipal  Council,  a  body  of  nine  men  (seven 
British,  one  American,  and  one  German) 
elected  annually  by  the  foreign  taxpayers  of 
Shanghai."  Here  the  foreigners  number  but 
about  1 1, OCX)  in  a  total  population  of  half  a 
million.  In  settlements  like  this  China  has 
no  control  whatever  over  foreigners ;  and 
"  even  over  her  own  subjects  her  control 
must  be  exercised  under  the  supervision  of  a 
foreign  official."  China  granted  this  princi- 
ple of  extra-territorialit}^  without  being 
aware  of  the  difficulties  that  would  be  in- 
volved in  its  execution ;  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  countr>%  "  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
nearest  consulate  or  foreign  community,  it 
works  with  peculiar  hardship  on  the  officials 
and  the  people." 

Removed  from  all  fear  of  the  law  and  caring 
little  or  nothing  for  the  good  opinion  of  his 
neighbors,  the  foreigner  is  often  tempted  to 
behave  in  a  manner  that  he  would  not  dare  to 
do  elsewhere.  Minor  offenses  have  to  be  over- 
looked by  his  victims,  and  in  serious  crimes  the 
most  the  local  authorities  can  do  is  to  dispatch 
him  promptly  under  an  escort  of  soldiers  to  his 
nearest  consul,  who,  after  all  the  expense  and 
trouble  taken  to  transport  the  prisoner,  may  not 
punish  him.  Sometimes  the  indignation  of  the 
populace  gets  beyond  control,  resulting  in  an 
application  of  Ij'nch  law.  .  .  .  It  is  not  en- 
tirely without  cause  therefore  that  foreigners 
are  not  welcomed  in  the  interior  either  as  resi- 
dents or  as  travelers. 

Recognizing  that  the  management  of  for- 
eign affairs  in  China  is  its  most  difficult 
work,  the  government  proposes  to  appoint 
commissioners  of  foreign  affairs  for  each 
province. 

In  recent  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  Japan,  those  countries 
agreed  to  relinquish  their  extra-territorial 
rights  when  they  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
state  of  Chinese  laws  and  their  administra- 
tion warrant  them  in  so  doing.  With  the 
abolition  of  the  practice  of  the  principle  of 
extra-territoriality  much  more  friendly  rela- 
tions will  exist  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  foreigners. 
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LOANED     TO     HOME      BUILDERS, 
$195,000,000. 

T  AST  month  a  gardener  down  on  Staten 
■^^  Island,  whom  we  will  call  Kelly,  paid 
over  $13.50  to  a  certain  loan  association  with 
the  feeling  that  it  was  about  his  best  friend 
on  earth. 

All  he  had  owned  a  few  months  before 
was  $100  cash,  with  two  $200  lots  that  he 
had  managed  to  pay  for  on  the  installment 
plan  out  of  his  $50  a  month  wages.  And 
here  he  was  now,  in  a  tine  new  house  built 
with  the  aid  of  $I3CXD  that  the  society  had 
loaned  him. 

The  money  had  been  put  up  without  de- 
lay; it  was  costing  him  only  6  per  cent.,  with 
the  fees  for  title  and  so  on  smaller  than 
usual.  And  it  had  been  spent  more  wisely 
than  Kelly  could  have  spent  it.  The  so- 
ciety's real  estate  committee,  on  which  is  a 
practical  builder,  not  only  had  inspected 
Kelly's  home  with  the  view  of  determining 
whether  he  was  a  good  risk  or  not  but  had 
gone  over  the  building  at  three  stages  of 
progress  and  had  held  up  the  payments  to 
the  contractor  until  every  specification  had 
been  made  good. 

Lest  all  this  should  seem  too  philanthropic 
to  be  true,  the  association  will  tell  you  that 
it  has  never  had  to  foreclose  on  any  mortgage 
held  by  a  regular  worker  like  Kelly.  When 
a  man  knows  that  every  monthly  payment  is 
not  only  for  interest  but  for  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  his  mortgage  as  well,  and  that  these 
payments  in  eleven  years  and  a  few  months 
will  earn  him  the  home  for  good  and  all,  he 
will  keep  his  payments  up  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. 

Hence,  the  society  is  able  to  declare  a 
profit  of  6  per  cent,  net  to  its  members  who 
put  their  savings  into  it.  Its  small  expenses 
are  more  than  covered  by  the  fines  levied  on 
members  who  withdraw  before  the  full  pe- 
riod of  subscription  to  their  stock  has  ex- 
pired. 

We  lay  stress  on  Kelly's  case  because  it 
is  typical.  In  the  single  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey last  year  there  were  nearly  40,000  bor- 
rowers  of   sums   averaging   not   much   more 


from  just  such  associations.  There  were 
about  twice  as  many  in  Ohio  and  two  and  a 
half  times  as  many  in  Pennsylvania. 

Yet  the  building  and  loan  association  idea 
is  very  narrow,  geographicallJ^  Societies  of 
these  three  States  alone  have  nearly  one-half 
of  the  total  membersh  .1  in  "  local  "  associa- 
tions for  the  United  States, — 1,920,257. 

Even  learned  Senators  in  Washington  re- 
cently showed  unfamiliarity  with  the  distinc- 
tion between  such  associations  and  loan  com- 
panies in  general,  particularly  the  "  na- 
tional "  kind.  A  good  definition  was  threshed 
out  in  the  discussion  over  what  companies 
should  be  exempted  from  the  burden  of  the 
new  corporation  tax, — "  domestic  building 
and  loan  associations  .  «  .  operated  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  their  members." 

LITTLE  SAVINGS  OF  $184,000,000. 

/^N  the  14th  of  last  month  the  newspapers 
^^  reported  the  beginning  of  a  move 
among  the  bankers  highly  educational  to 
every  one  who  has  managed  to  save  money, 
or  wants  to.  The  big  Bankers'  Association 
of  America  indorsed  unanirrjpusly  a  plan  to 
make  savings  departments  in  State  banks  and 
in  trust  companies  the  real  thing, — to  safe- 
guard the  wage-earner's  money  by  some- 
thing more  than  a  separate  sign  and  brass 
railing. 

To  invest  the  dollars  that  come  in  over 
the  savings  counter  as  if  they  "  belonged  to 
another  bank  entirely,"  to  put  them  only  into 
the  highest  grade  of  securities,  including 
farm  loans  and  mortgages  on  homes, — such 
were  the  rules  formulated  by  Pierre  Jay, 
the  very  able  former  Commissioner  of  Bank- 
ing in  Massachusetts.  Until  the  State  bank- 
ers and  trust  company  managers  adopt  such 
precautions  universally  the  many  people  who 
lack  means  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
bad  bank  management  and  who  live  in  one  of 
the  thirty-odd  States  that  lack  proper  laws 
for  exclusively  savings  banks  will  continue 
to  use  such  well-adapted  means  for  saving 
as  is  offered  by  the  correct  type  of  building 
and  loan  association. 

Last  year  the  weekly  and   monthly   dues 
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paid  into  such  societies,  mostly  from  wage 
earners,  $i  or  $5  or  $10  at  a  time,  amounted 
to  $184,666,218. 

So  well  was  this  sum  cared  for  that,  al- 
though the  year  saw  the  wholesale  closing  of 
factories  and  reduction  of  office  forces,  there 
were  entire  States  in  which  not  a  single  as- 
sociation closed  its  doors  or  suspended  opera- 
tions,— such  as  Ohio,  with  645  "  locals."  and 
nearly  $140,000,000  assets;  New  York,  with 
235  and  nearly  $40,000,000,  and  California, 
with  107  societies  controlling  $20,000,000. 

To  examine  the  work  of  a  typical  associa- 
tion, one  that  has  helped  more  than  a  thou- 
sand small  home  builders  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  Avill  show  very  clearly  the  three 
things  that  make  a  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation safe, — the  restrictions  of  its  loans  to 
its  own. neighborhood;  the  restrictions  of  its 
expenses  and  its  real  estate  taken  over  under 
foreclosure ;  and  the  fitness  of  its  managers 
for  their  work. 

First  of  all,  the  company  in  question  never 
lends  money  more  than  twenty  miles  away 
from  its  office,  although  the  laws  of  its  State 
allow  loans  as  far  off  as  fifty  miles.  Conse- 
quently the  company's  balance  sheet  as  re- 
ported to  the  Stafe  Commissioner  of  Bank- 
ing shows  that  it  spent  in  salaries,  etc.,  but 
little  more  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  handled  last  j^ear.  ]\Ioreover,  the 
real  estate  held  is  only  about  one-tenth  of  the 
total  assets,  and  represents  property  fore- 
closed more  than  ten  3"ears  ago,  now  worth 
a  great  deal  morg  than  was  paid  for  it. 

Finally,  the  managers  of  the  company 
are  prominent  in  the  real  estate  and  civic  life 
of  their  community.  It  follows  upon  .the 
semi-philanthropic  nature  of  their  association 
that  it  pays  them  to  look  into  the  petty  de- 
tails of  every  dollar  loaned,  whether  the  bor- 
rower be  the  most  humble  mechanic  or  clerk. 
Everj'  one  of  these  applicants  is  "  rising." 
He  is  going  to  own  a  home  and  pay  taxes,  and 
be  a  good  citizen.  To  know  him  personally, 
to  become  his  friend,  is  worth  time  to  a 
"  prominent  man  "  that  the  latter  could  not 
afford  for  such  a  small  transaction  if  it  were 
on  behalf  of  a  national  bank  or  other  proposi- 
tion organized  for  the  personal  profit  of  the 
insiders. 

Thus  the  society  has  handled  and  to  a 
large  extent  paid  back  already  more  than 
^10,000,000  of  savings  without  complaint 
from  the  saver. 

It  is  easy  to  satisfy  oneself  on  the  three 
points  of  safety  before  picking  out  any  par- 
ticular association  as  a  help  to  regular  saving. 


Being  co-operative,  the  association  must  ad- 
mit any  member  to  any  meeting.  If  one  is 
at  a  distance,  some  acquaintance  who  is  a 
member  and  on  the  spot  can  be  found  who 
will  attend  a  meeting,  who  will  learn 
whether  it  has  a  real  estate  committee  which 
examines  every  application  on  the  spot  and 
reports  to  it  in  detail,  and  whether  the  board 
of  directors  come  to  meetings  and  show  in- 
terest and  discrimination. 

From  a  little  gossip  with  the  managers  of 
some  rival  society  one  can  soon  learn  whether 
the  concern's  assets  are  swelled  with  poor 
risks  at  8  or  9  per  cent,  or  whether  the 
real  estate  held  had  depreciated ;  w^hether 
its  managers  have  been  accused  of  granting 
loans  to  their  relatives  and  friends  unduly. 

Local  societies  may  be  called  "  homestead 
associations,"  as  in  Louisiana,  or  "  co-opera- 
tive banks,"  as  in  Massachusetts, — ^^but  all 
observe  the  principle  that  money  must  be 
loaned  only  on  such  homes  as  can  be  inspected 
by  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  society 
personally  in  their  own  close  neighborhood. 
The  latest  figures,  as  presented  by  C.  S.  Cel- 
larius,  secretary  of  the  national  league  of 
"  local  "  associations,  show  an  increase  of 
81,138  in  membership  over  the  year  before 
and  of  $52,667,307  in  assets. 


No.  Total 
of  asso-  member- 
States,               ciations.  ship.  Total  assets. 

1  Pennsvlvania 1,42.3  3S9,446  $158,510,745 

2  Ohio    645  327.662  139,340,424 

3  New   .Tersey 447  156,306  73,518,234 

4  Illinois 517  108,734  54,313,466 

5  Massachusetts 137  120.575  51,339,903 

6  New  York 235  108.200  39.162,602 

7  Indiana   342  120.078  34,131,416 

8  California 107  31,142  19,635,667 

9  Michigan 58  39,182  15,056,493 

10  Nebraska 68  42,683  13,415.822 

11  Louisiana   53  27,363  11,523,654 

12  Missouri    123  21,698  9,300.661 

13  North  Carolina...       87  26,276  6,02l,421 

14  Kansas    55  17,660  5,779,198 

15  Wisconsin   50  12,515  4,730.694 

16  Minnesota 67  11,022  4.559,027 

17  Iowa    48  15, .300  4,390,443 

18  West  Virginia 38  11,230  4,113.884 

19  MaLne    35  9.429  3,869,142 

20  Tennessee    15  5,215  2,728,303 

21  New  Hampshire..  .       17  7,250  1,978,127 

22  Connecticut 13  2,891  1,898.830 

23  North   Dakota 9  2,600  1,496,822 

Other  States 1,010  305,800  123,359.775 

5,599    1,920,257  $784,175,753 


GOOD  BANKING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

npHE  tests  of  good  banking  are  very  pleas- 
antly  applied  to  the  figures  for  Penn- 
sylvania national  banks,  presented  to  the  as- 
sociation of  that  State  the  early  part  of  last 
month.  The  gross  amount  accumulated  by 
the  thrifty  Dutch  and  Quaker  settlers,  aided 
bv    industries   like   steel    and    resources    like 
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coal  and  gas,  is  larj^er  than  in  any  other 
State,  except  New  ^'ork.  But  it  is  not  the 
grand  total,  but  the  conservative  liandling  of 
it,  that  interests  students  in  every  State. 

Every  national  banker  able  to  make  profits 
has  this  choice  regarding  them, — to  let  them 
remain  "  undivided  "  in  a  surplus  fund  for 
the  protection  of  his  depositors  or  to  pay 
them  out  in  dividends  to  himself  and  the 
other  stockholders. 

Now  Pennsylvania  national  banks  are  re- 
markable for  their  profits  still  undivided. 
Hiey  have  $126  in  such  profits  or  surplus 
for  each  $100  of  nominal  capital.  New 
'^'ork  banks  have  only  $119;  Massachusetts, 
Sgi  ;  Illinois,  $83;  Ohio,  $61, — and  it  is 
fair  to  compare  these  States  with  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A  further  and  better  test,  however,  is  to 
compare  the  flat  amount  that  the  bank  stock- 
holder has  actually  up  at  stake  as  compared 
to  the  amount  which  the  depositor  shoves  in 
at  the  "  receiving  "  window.  Here  Penn- 
sylvania shows  up  in  the  strongest  fashion. 
Its  national  banks  have  accepted  as  deposits, 
against  each  average  dollar  of  stockholders' 
investment,  only  $3.81.  The  figure  for  Ohio 
is  $3.98;  for  Alassachusetts,  $4.14;  for  New 
York,  $5.50,  and  for  Illinois,  $5.94. 

Commenting  on  these  figures  the  United 
States  Investor  remarks  that  an  Illinois  na- 
tional bank,  which  went  into  liquidation 
would  have  to  shrink  only  14.4  per  cent,  as 
to  assets  before  hurting  its  depositors,  where- 
as a  Pennsylvania  bank  would  shrink  as  to 
assets  more  than  21  per  cent,  before  need 
arose  to  scale  down  the  claims  of  depositors. 

There  are  only  thirteen  savings  banks  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  work  of  encouraging 
thrift,  however,  is  better  done  than  in  many 
other  States,  because  there  are  I4(X)  build- 
ing and  loan  associations. 

A  RAILROAD  AT  AUCTION. 

'"PHE  first  time  in  a  dozen  years  that  an 
American  railroad  of  any  importance 
has  been  sold  at  auction  was  m.idnight  of 
August  31,  when  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern was  "knocked  down"  for  $12,000,000. 

Recalling  the  fears  of  eighteen  months  ago 
that  America  might  be  entering  another  pe- 
riod like  the  middle  '90s,  when  half  the  great 
railroads  of  the  country  were  in  receiver- 
ship, this  one  property  seems  but  a  slight 
hostage  to  misfortune. 

Two  classes  of  Great  Western  stockhold- 
ers were  assessed   $15   a   share.      The   onlv 


other  big  systems  now  in  trouble  are  the  Sea- 
board, which  is  to  escape  without  any  assess- 
ment, and  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  Wa- 
bash Pittsburg  Terminal,  and  other  Gould 
properties  not  widely  owned  by  the  public. 

The  buyers  of  the  Great  Western  were  a 
syndicate  represented  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
I'hey  cut  the  stock  down  from  $1 17,000,000 
to  a  little  over  $86,000,000.  Ahead  of  this 
they  put  $18,500,000  of  first  mortgage  4 
per  cent,  bonds.  On  these  the  road  can  earn 
interest  immediately. 

It  will  have  a  hard  fight,  however,  to  do 
much  more.  It  operates  840  miles,  reaching 
from  Chicago  to  Oelwein,  Iowa.  Thence 
three  branches  take  it  to  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis, to  Omaha  and  to  Kansas  City, 

Thus  among  its  competitors  stand  some 
of  the  oldest  and  richest  and  best  built  Amer- 
ican railroads, — the  Burlington,  North 
Western,  St.  Paul.  Each  of  these  rivals 
is  allied  with  the  big  Eastern  and  Western 
systems  which  feed  it. — the  North  Western, 
for  instance,  with  the  Vanderbilt  lines  on 
the  east  and  the  Union  Pacific  system  on  the 
west. 

The  first  thing  is  to  make  a  railroad  out  of 
the  Great  Western  physically.  The  task  has 
been  committed  to  one  of  the  most  eminent 
railway  physicians,  Samuel  L.  Felton,  who 
has  served  on  more  than  fifteen  difierent  sys- 
tems and  rehabilitated  several  wrecks. 

THE  CENTRAL  BANK  AND    THE    CITIZEN. 

A^NE  may  be  a  good  plain  storekeeper,  or 
liver\-  stable  proprietor,  or  truck  far- 
mer,— one  need  not  be  a  financier,  whatever 
that  is, — to  see  what  is  behind  the  central 
bank  idea  swung  before  the  public,  about  the 
middle  of  last  month,  by  President  Taft, 
President  Reynolds,  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers' Association,  and  Representative  Vree- 
land,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency'. 

The  question  of  a  central  bank  is  really 
the  question:  "  Is  Democracy  a  failure?  " 

President  Taft  touched  the  note  when  he 
remarked  on  the  14th  that  Senator  Aid  rich, 
a  supporter  of  the  plan,  had  been  regarded 
"  with  deep  suspicion." 

A  certain  class  of  people  are  afraid, — 
afraid  to  give  any  body  of  men  as  much  power 
as  the  managers  of  a  central  bank  must  have, 
— afraid,  apparently,  that  no  Americans  can 
be  found  honest  enough  to  do  what  is  done 
for  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,    Spain,   and    Denmark   by   the   public- 
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spirited  committees  who  represent  the  peo- 
ple as  against  the  banks,  the  borrowers  as 
against  the  lenders,  through  a  bank  of  banks 
which  holds  the  precious  metals  on  which 
bank  notes  are  based  and  regulates  the 
amount  of  these  notes  by  raising  and  lower- 
ing interest  rate  according  to  the  real  needs 
of  the  countr}". 

AVherefor  in  Europe  the  panic  rate  for 
money  rarely  reaches  7  per  cent.;  while  in 
the  United  States  only  two  jears  ago  it  got 
to  200. 

Even,"  civilized  nation  but  ours  can  find 
men,  out  of  politics  and  out  of  its  "  Wall 
Street,"  to  turn  a  financial  balance  wheel  for 
the  stability  of  the  nation.  ^lust  one  be- 
lieve that  America  is  to  remain  financially 
unbalanced  because  all  Americans  will  be 
rascals  if  they  get  the  chance?  If  one  reads 
the  works  of  purely  academic  students  like 
^Muhleman,  Conant,  Joseph  French  John- 
son it  would  appear  rather  that  America  has 
not  yet  found  a  workable  plan. 

Nobody  envies  the  framers  of  the  bill 
which  ^ir.  Taft  is  "  expecting  before  the 
end  of  this  administration."  It  must  pro- 
vide machinen,-  that  can  be  run  to  satisfy 
cverA'  section.  The  cotton  and  tobacco  plan- 
ters down  South  must  find  it  easy  to  ''  earn' 
their  crops,"  as  must  the  corn  and  wheat 
farm.ers  of  the  West.  Then  there  is  the 
much-abused  Wall  Street.  At  a  time  like 
May  of  last  year  the  supply  of  ready  funds 
there  which  made  the  daring  Pennsylvania 
loan  a  big  success  reassured  the  whole  world 
as  to  the  credit  and  soundness  of  American 
enterprises. 

The  bill,  therefore,  must  provide  a  series 
of  checks.  President  Reynolds  proposed 
that  the  stockholders  of  the  central  bank 
receive  a  small  Government  guarantee  (of 
perhaps  4  per  cent.).  In  return  the  bank 
should  share  with  the  Government  all  profits 
above  that  amount  and  should  submit  to 
the  supervision  of  a  board  named  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Treas- 
un,-  Department,  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Hov\*ever,  such  a  bank  probably  would 
earn  little,  being  forbidden  to  accept  deposits 
from  private  sources.  The  vaults  would  hold 
only  Government  money  and  the  redeposits 
of  other  national  banks, — the  same  that  now 
go  so  largely  to  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
St.  Louis,  to  the  encouragement  of  specula- 
tion at  those  "  reserve  centers." 

In  fact,  the  present  system  has  already 
made   a    "  money    power  "    more    dangerous 


than  any  held  by  the  European  central  banks, 
because  it  is  irresponsible  to  anybody  except 
the  private  stockholders.  By  the  present  re- 
deposit  machinery  a  large  part  of  "  country  " 
bank  reserves  filters  into  the  control  of  the 
two  great  groups  of  interrelating  banks  of 
New  York  City,  known  as  the  "  Morgan 
banks  "  and  "  Standard  Oil  banks." 

Go  to  your  own  home  town  and  see.  If 
it  is  in  a  typical  section  of  the  South  and 
West  you  will  find  that  it  has  sent  some 
larger  bank  a  redeposit,  a  portion  of  its  re- 
serves, on  which  it  receives  perhaps  2  per 
cent.  To  make  an  average  profit  of  4  per 
cent,  or  5  per  cent,  to  its  depositors  the  rest 
of  the  money  has  got  to  bring  7  per  cent,  or 
8  per  cent.,  and  this  is  what  the  home  bor- 
rower pays, — the  farmer,  and  the  livery 
stable  man,  and  the  storekeeper. 

THE  CENTRAL  BANK  AND  TKE  BANKERS. 

npHE  applause  by  the  assembled  bankers 
at  Chicago  for  the  speaker  who  urged 
a  central  bank  sounds  very  different  from  the 
outcry  which  downed  the  second  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  Those  who  shouted  loudest 
seventy-five  years  ago  were  the  State  bankers 
themselves.  They  had  been  granting  too 
much  credit  with  too  little  capital  and  too 
little  real  money.  The  central  bank  was  re- 
quired by  its  character  to  make  them  bring 
their  business  within  control.  So  dozens  of 
them  had  to  quit  business. 

In  1828  there  was  not  a  single  local  bank 
left  in  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama. 
Their  former  customers  were  going  to 
branches  of  the  United  States  Bank,  or  else 
were  bankrupt  from  the  stoppage  of  the 
credit  they  had  been  undeservedly  granted. 
Whereupon  the  United  States  Bank  fore- 
closed on  so  many  firms,  hotels,  stores,  and 
residences,  and  attained  to  such  intense  un- 
popularity in  consequence  that  any  Congress- 
man who  hadn't  voted  against  the  extension 
of  its  charter  (which  expired  in  1836)  would 
have  been  lucky  to  escape  from  the  folks  back 
home  with  his  life. 

Now,  whatever  the  m.isdeeds  of  this  bank, 
and  they  were  many,  it  did  furnish  a  needed 
regulation  of  the  wildcat  institutions  that 
v\-ere  willing  to  lend  anybody  money,  on  the 
security  of  anything,  under  the  name  of 
''  patriotism "  and  "  the  development  of 
American  resources."  And  carefu]  students 
traced  the  immediate  cause  of  the  panic  in 
1837  ven'  directly  to  the  absence  of  the 
United  States  Bank. 
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To'day  American  "  country  "  banking  is 
surprisinjily  sound  in  conduct,  considering^  the 
provocations  of  our  antiquated  law.  It  arti- 
ficially makes  bank  note  issues  more  profit- 
able to  the  banker  when  times  are  dull  and 
interest  rates  low  than  in  prosperity. 

The  present  law  works  backward.  Two 
of  the  srreatest  increases  in  history  in  the 
volume  of  bank  notes  issued  by  American  na- 
tional banks  have  been  in  the  twelve  months 
following  the  panics  of  1893  ^"d  IQO?.  when 
trade  was  at  its  ebb.  Just  as  too  much  water 
means  overflow,  unnecessary  bank  notes  mean 
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HOW  15ANK  N0T1-:  INFLATION 
PROMOTES  LAND  SPECULA- 
TION  AND  HOW  A  CEN- 
TRAL BANK  RESTRAINS 
THE  ISSUE  OF  BANK 
NOTES. 

(The  black  line  shows  the 
volume    of    notes    issued    by 
American  State  banks  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars  as  rei)resent- 
ed  by  the  figures  on  the  left. 
The"  dotted    line    shows    the 
public  land  sales  by  the  Gov- 
ernment   in    millions   of   dol- 
lars   as    represented    by    the 
figures  on   the  right.    Notice 
specially  the  decrease  of  bank 
note    issue    between    1S18    to      /Hi 
3  .s;;(i.  when  the  second  Hank  of   !  /  ii/v 
the  T'nited  States  was  esercis-   }/  iW 
ing  its   restraining  influence,  •/'f 
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speculation,  whether  it  is  in  corner  lots  or 
cattle  or  Wall  Street  stocks. 

Thus  our  financially  defenseless  land,  over- 
supplied  on  August  I,  igo8,  with  its  $627,- 
316,659,  was  staggering  a  year  later  under 
the  weight  of  $667,947,187.  Incidentally 
the  stock  market  in  the  latter  month  reached 
a  new  "  high  level,"  and  conservative-  finan- 
cial papers  were  warning  that  "  many  leading 
stocks  are  selling  above  their  investment 
value." 

Was   it   really   only   two   years   ago   that 


frantic  employers  were  offering  3   per  cent, 
premiums  for  cash  to  pay  off  their  hands? 

WARNINGS    OF  PROSPERITY. 

^^OOl>)  fortune  for  a  nation  carries  its  cau- 
tion. The  August  iron  production  of 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  tons  was 
greater  than  any  month  in  history,  except 
-May,  July,  August,  Oct(jber  of  1907.  IJut 
those  four  months  introduced  the  sharpest 
slump  in  stocks  and  bonds  for  fifteen  years. 
There  are  so  many  automobiles  in  use,  we 
hear,  and  tires  are  wearing  out  so  rapidlv 
that  dividends  are  at  last  to  be  paid  on  the 
common  stock  of  the  big  rubber  company. 
This  is  just  the  way  it  was  in  1906. 

The  country  is  very  far  from  the  undis- 
criminating  distrust  of  all  rich  men  or  the 
currency  tieup  and  scare  of  two  years  ago. 
Perhaps  we  are  not,  as  Mr.  James  J.  Hill 
feared  in  his  speech  of  September  15,  to  be- 
come "  a  wheat  importing  nation,"  perhaps 
the  farmers  will  learn  to  make  their  restricted 
acreage  produce  more,  after  the  intensive 
methods  of  the  European  peasant. 

Still,  exports  for  August  were  $10,700,000 
less  than  the  year  before.  For  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  they  have  been  $93,000,- 
000  less. 

While  manufacture  and  trade  are  growing 
the  security  markets  have  set  an  estimate  on 
that  growth  still  ahead  of  the  performance. 
]\Ioney  has  been  lying  idle  in  one  institution 
after  another  and  has  gone  into  bonds  paying 
3  to  4  per  cent,  for  lack  of  any  better  open- 
ing. In  New  York  City  alone  the  State 
banks  and  trust  companies  increased  their  in- 
vestments and  loans  during  the  eighteen 
months  ending  the  middle  of  August  by 
$657,000,000. 

Now  the  fountain  of  this  professional  buy- 
ing has  somewhat  dried  up.  And  there  are 
still  several  big  railroad  loans  to  be  made  that 
will  take  a  lot  of  absorbing.  Western  banks 
have  been  calling  back  their  money,  so  that 
the  bank  surplus  in  New  York  was  cut  in 
half  the  second  week  of  last  month. 

It  is  sensible  to  avoid  stocks,  however 
promising,  that  are  known  to  be  easily  wire- 
pulled  at  a  time  like  this.  The  business 
man's  money  is  safest  In  the  bonds  of  the 
companies  that  earn  a  comfortable  margin 
over  their  interest  needs  and  which  pay  5 
per  cent,  or  more  for  some  well  demonstrated 
reason  other  than  insecuritv. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  NOVELIST. 

The  Rapid  Rise  of  H.  G.  Wells. 
BY   G.   W.   HARRIS. 


No  less  an  authority  on  literary  values  than 
Mr.  Edward  Garnett,  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  living  English  critics,  recently 
pointed  out  regretfully  that  "  Americans  are  as 
much  inclined  to  underrate  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  as 
to  overrate  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward."  Mr.  Wells' 
imagination,  he  continued,  "  has  been  fired  by 
tlie  topsy-turvy  spectacle  of  man's  powers  over 
nature  being  indefinitely  increased  by  science, 
while  his  powers  over  himself  have  been  dimin- 
ished by  the  irruption  of  incalculablej  new 
forces.  What  needs  putting  imder  the  laws  of 
science,  in  short,  is  modern  man  himself,  and 
^•Ir.  Wells  is  the  only  English  novelist  who,  with 
large  and  democratic  sj'mpathies,  has  perceived 
that  a  'civilization'  that  is  guided  by  the  jerry- 
l)uilt  ideals  of  an  ignorant  democracy  and  of 
plutocratic  cunning  is  running  counter  to  the 
laws  of   social  health." 

The  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  Mr.  Wells  has 
]:ardly  yet  attained  to  his  rightful  place  in  the 
estimation  of  American  readers, — that  his  real 
powers  are  only  beginning  to  be  recognized, — is 
largely  the  fault  of  Mr.  Wells  himself ;  for, 
under  stress  of  the  necessity  of  "  making  a  cer- 
tain income,"  he  was  for  a  time  too  prolific, — he 
crowded  a  willing  brain  too  hard, — and  his 
numerous  publications  displayed  almost  as  great 
a  variety  of  merit  and  demerit  as  of  subject. 
In  such  fast  and  furious  invention  as  he  felt 
compelled  to  follow  it  was  inevitable  that  some 
of  his  work  should  show  itself  to  be  hasty,  care- 
less and  ephemeral.  The  surprising  thing  is  that 
in  the  great  mass  of  writing  he  has  turned  out 
in  the  last  fourteen  j^ears  there  is  so  much  that 
is  not  only  new  but  really  fine  and  fresh  and 
strong.  The  progress  of  Mr.  Wells  provides  a 
most  interesting  study  in  the  development  of  a 
novelist ;  indeed,  that  development  in  his  case  is 
perhaps  the  most  curious  in  the  recent  annals 
of  English  letters. 

Herbert  George  Wells  was  born  in  Bromle}', 
Kent,  on  September  21,  1866,  the  son  of  Joseph 
Wells,  a  professional  cricketer  and  a  tradesman 
in  a  small  and  unprofitable  business.  The  boy 
was  apprenticed  to  the  father's  business  in  his 
early  youth,  and  up  to  the  time  he  was  eighteen, 
he  says,  received  no  education.  Then  he  edu- 
cated himself.  Like  the  hero  in  his  latest  novel 
(as  is  probably  the  case  with  most  great  novels, 
"  Tono-Bungay  "  must  contain  a  myriad  of  au- 
tobiographic touches,  incidents,  and  details),  he 
soon  conceived  a  great  liking  for  science.  He 
studied  hard  in  his  off  hours  and  secured  a 
science  scholarship  at  South  Kensington.  Upon 
graduation  from  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
with  first-class  honors  in  biology,  he  became  a 
teacher  and  an  editor  of  The  Educational  Times. 
i  le  had  never  been  robust,  and  before  long  his 
health  gave  out  altogether  under  the  strain  of 
tlie  two  professions.    After  a  severe  sickness  he 


took  to  literature  and  began  writmg  articles 
on  chance  subjects  for  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
A  group  of  these,  republished  in  1895  under  the 
title  of  "  Select  Conversations  with  an  Uncle," 
made  up  his  first  book, — excepting,  I  believe,  a 
textbook  in  biology.  In  1895  appeared  also 
'■  The  Time  Machine," — and  discriminating 
readers  began  to  tell  one  another  that  here  was 
a  new  writer  whose  output  was  worth  watching. 

Since  that  Mr.  Wells  has  published  some  two 
dozen  volumes,  including  scientific  romances, 
"satiric  fantasies  and  fantastic  ironies,  strange 
stories  galore,  horrible,  blood-curdling  visions, 
grotesque  yet  strangely  moving  prophecies  of 
"  the  times  yet  to  be,"  sociological  and  socialistic 
essays,  and,  finally,  absorbingly  interesting  nov- 
els of  contemporary  English  life. 

His  earlier  work  in  the  grotesque,  the  fan- 
tastic, the  bizarre  promptly  brought  him  the  un- 
deserved epithet  of  "the  English  Jales  Verne," 
— undeserved  because,  preposterously  supernatu- 
ral as  his  wildest  flights  of  imagination  and  his 
chimerical  creations  may  have  seemed,  he  al- 
w-ays  builded  on  a  foundation  of  scientific  truth. 
He  possessed  an  unfailing  fund  of  knowledge, 
and  his  peculiar  union  of  the  scientific  and  liter- 
ary temperaments  gave  him  a  rare  advantage. 
The  law  of  evolution  and  a  clear  conception  of 
man's  place  in  nature  were  the  great  basic  facts 
on  which  he  worked.  He  saw  all  things  afresh, 
divested  of  old  labels,  formulas,  preconceptions. 
He  took  nothing  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  be- 
came an  explorer ;  wrought  out  and  fought  out 
new  trails  of  his  own.  His  visions  of  the  future, 
his  awful  warnings  and  hopeful  anticipations, 
are  as  far  from  the  pseudo-scientific  yarns  of 
Jules  Verne  as  this  earth  is  from  the  Dog  Star. 

From  the  first  he  took  the  forward  look 
toward  life  and  touched  science  to  utter  proph- 
ecy and  warning  criticism.  And  through  it  all 
he  has  approached  steadily  nearer  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  nearer  to  the  life  of  humanity  in  this 
world  here  and  now.  "  The  Time  Machine  " 
(1895)  pictured  the  slow  decay  of  the  world  in 
the  twilight  and  night  of  time,  some  thirty  mil- 
lions of  years  in  the  future.  In  "  When  the 
Sleeper  Wakes"  (1899)  our  author's  rapid  re- 
treat from  those  vast  future  eons  had  brought 
him  to  a  period  only  a  single  century  hence. 
These  romances,  and  the  many  .strange  fictions 
he  printed  between  their  dates  of  publication, — 
"  The  Stolen  Bacillus  and  Other  Stories," 
(1895);  "The  Wonderful  Visit"  (1895),  that 
ga3'  and  charming  account  of  an  angel's  sojourn 
in  a  small  Surrey  village ;  "  The  Island  of  Dr. 
Moreau "  (1896),  an  unwholesome  excursion 
into  the  ultra-horrible ;  "  The  Platter  Story  and 
Others"  (1897)  ;  "The  Invisible  Man"  (1897)  ; 
"The  War  of  the  Worlds"  (1898),— aH  these 
disclosed  tlieir  author's  wit,  fancy,  imagination, 
instinct    for    story    telling,    and    keen    sense    of 
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style  (a  remarkable  thing  about  his  work  was 
the  rapid  develoi)iuent  of  a  style  of  ease  and 
adniirable  precision);  and  in  "The  Wheels  of 
Chance"  (1896)  he  had  given  us  a  delightful 
tale  without  any  appearance  of  the  supernatural, 
— a  sparkling  transformation  of  a  conmionplace 
dry  goods  clerk's  cycling  tour  in  southern  luig- 
land  into  a  charmingly  Quixot'C  romance.  But 
it  was  not  until  he  had  published  a  dozen  books 
that  he  produced  in  "  Love  and  Air.  Lcwisham  " 
(1900)  his  first  novel  in  thj  true  meaning  of 
that  term. 

Here  indeed  was  a  new  depr:rture.  An  amaz- 
ing fertility  of  invention,  10  be  sure,  had  gone 
into  the  making  of  the  scientific  romances,  but 
the  "  imagination "  they  displayed  was  largely 
an  extremely  skillful  use  of  science,  hardly  be- 
longing in  the  province  of  literature  and  having 
almost  nothing  to  do  with  the  art  of  novel  writ- 
ing. "  Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham  "  showed  un- 
expected and  very  genuine  abilities  in  the  analy- 
sis of  human  character.  It  was  a  story  of  the 
everyday  life  of  humble  London  folk,  a  simple 
record  of  the  ambiticnis  resolutions  of  youth 
and  the  interference  of  life, — of  how  love,  in  the 
person  of  a  little  typewriter  girl,  upset  all  Mr. 
Lcwisham's  plans  for  a  great  career  and  sent  him 
to  fight  in  the  common  ranks  in  the  struggle  for 
life;  and  such  a  story,  so  thoroughly  well  done, 
so  full  of  kindly  humor,  so  true  to  life  and  so 
appreciative  of  life,  was  worth  more  than  all  the 
scientific  fantasies  in  the  world. 

But  Mr.  Wells  was  not  yet  through  with 
scientific  phantasmagorta,  with  peering  into  the 
future  and  with  phophecy.  This  novel  was  fol- 
lowed by  "  The  First  ]\Ien  in  the  Moon " 
(1901),  a  shrewd  satire  on  this  era  of  special- 
ization; "The  Sea  Lady"  (1902),  a  successor 
to  "The  Wonderful  Visit";  "Twelve  Stories 
and  a  Dream"  (1903);  "The  Food  of  the 
Cods"  (1904);  "In  the  Davs  of  the  Comet" 
(1906);  "The  War  in  the  Air "  (1908),  and 
such  sociological  and  socialist  pronouncements 
as  "Anticipations"  (1901)  ;  "Mankind  in  the 
Making"  (1903)  ;  "A  Modern  Utopia"  (1905)  ; 
"New  Worlds  for  Old:  An  Account  of  Social- 
ism" (1908);  "First  and  Last  Things:  A  Con- 
fession of  Faith"  (1908),  and,  after  a  flying 
visit  to  these  shores,  "The  Future  in  America" 
(1906).  While  he  was  doing  these  things,  how- 
ever, he  was  also  at  work  in  his  new  field.  His 
second  novel,  "  Kipps :  The  Story  of  a  Simple 
Soul"  (1905),  was  a  masterly  portrayal  of 
English  life,  with  all  its  snobbery,  pretense,  and 
conventionality  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  one 
of  a  despised  class  who  suddenly  found  himself, 
like  Christopher  Sly,  raised  aliove  his  "  proper 
station."  The  sharp  satire  of  it  showed  its  au- 
tlior  still  the  reformer  as  deeply  interested  as 
over  in  social  questions;  yet  the  tale  was  a  rare 
combination  of  humor  and  pathos,  was  both 
amusing  and  tender,  "  blood-tinctured,  of  a 
veined  humanity."  After  ten  years  of  incessant 
labor  Mr.  ^^^ells  had  produced  a  masterpiece  of 
fiction. 

Finally,  early  in  the  _  present  year,  came 
"  Tono-Bungay,"  a  graphically  realistic  epic  of 
a  sordid  patent-medicine  king,  his  amazing  flo- 
rescence into  a  "  Napoleon  of  finance,"  the  burst- 
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ing  of  his  bubble  of  wealth  and  power,  and  his 
ignominious  end, — again  a  book  displaying  hu- 
mor, imagination,  a  lucid  style,  a  gift  of  insight 
into  the  shams  and  absurdities  of  present-day 
society,  an  electrifying  irony;  perhaps  an  unin- 
spiring book  in  its  gray  and  somber  realism, 
filled  with  futile  questions,  yet  powerful  in  ap- 
peal and  not  so  futile  in  this  that  it  makes  its 
readers  think. 

In  the  best^of  his  work  Mr.  \\'ells  has  always 
realized  his  aim  to  establish  a  new  proportion, 
to  show  the  world  under  a  new  aspect.  In 
"  Kipps  "  and  "  Tono-Bungay  "  he  has  achieved 
his  early  ambition  to  become  a  novelist  of  the 
lower  middle  class  in  England ;  and  more,  he 
has  analyzed  with  brilliance  and  force  the  ir- 
rationality,— the  lack  of  real  structural  ideas, — 
of  the  modern  commercialized  social  organism. 
He  is  rot  always  the  purest  of  artists,  and  his 
an;  iysis  is  not  always  free  from  bias,  but  his 
criticisins  of  this  topsy-turvydom  of  pragmatism 
and  folly  are  fundamentally  and  everlastingly 
true. 

In  this  land  of  opportunity  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  man  to*  climb  unaided  from  "  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  "  to  high  position ;  but  in 
England  it  requires  vastly  greater  pluck,  .en- 
durance, and  force  of  character  for  one  of  the 
lower  middle  class  to  overcome  class  restric- 
tions, thwart  the  iron  hand  of  traditional,  con- 
ventional custom,  educate  himself  out  of  the 
groove  in  which  he  was  born,  and  achieve  the 
front  rank, — whether  in  literature,  or  science,  or 
the  affairs  of  state.  The  deserts  of  Air.  H.  G. 
Wells  are  as  large  as  is  bis  promise  of  produc- 
ing many  another  book  that  will  fultill  Dr.  John- 
son's test  and  "  help  us  either  to  enjoy  life  or 
to  endure  it." 
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HUDSON-FULTON  LITERATURE. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  joint  celebra- 
tion in  Xew  York  of  the  achievements  of  Hud- 
son and  Fulton  would  be  the  occasion  of  the 
writing  of  a  great  many  magazine  articles  and 
some  books.  Several  volumes  apropos  of  Hud- 
son's voyages  and  the  significance  of  his  explo- 
rations have  already  been  noticed  in  these  pages. 

Now  that  we  are  celebrating  the  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Henry  Hudson's  dis- 
covery of  the  river  that  bears  his  name,  it  is 
fitting  that  the  exploits  of  that  daring  navigator 
should  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  historical  in- 
vestigation. Trustworthy  materials  for  a  life  of 
Hudson  are  far  from  abundant,  but  Air.  Thomas 
A.  Janvier  has  condensed  in  a  single  small  vol- 


contains  many  of  Fulton's  hitherto  unpublished 
letters,  drawings,  and  pictures.  Miss  Sutcliffe  is 
a  great-granddaughter  of  Fulton. 

A  book  whose  publication  at   this   time  may 
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(From   a    miniature   reproduced   in    "Robert    Fulton 
and  tlie  Clerrfiont."j 

ume'  all  the  essential  facts  recorded  by  the  ex- 
plorer's authoritative  biographers,  and  has  ap- 
pended to  the  narrative  a  reprint  of  a  newly 
discovere'd  contemporary  account  of  the  trial 
of  the  mutineers  by  whom  Hudson  was  aban- 
doned to  his  death. 

In  her  sprightly  story,  "  Robert  Fulton  and 
the  Clermont,"  ■_  IMiss  Alice  Crary  Sutcliffe  has 
attempted  to  give  an  authoritative  account  of 
the  early  experiments  of  Fulton  more  than  to 
recount  the  triumph  with  which  we  are  all  fa- 
miliar.    The  volume,  which   is  well   illustrated, 

^  Henry  Hudson.  By  Thomas  A.  Janvier.  Har- 
pers.     148  pp.,  ill.     75  cents. 

=  Robert  Fulton  and  the  Clermont.  Bv  Alice 
Crarv  Sutcliffe.     Century.     367  pp.,  ill.     $1.20. 
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(Made  in   1793  and  now  first  published  in  "  Robert 
Fulton  and  the  Clermont.") 

have  been  suggested  by  the  Hudson-Fulton  cele- 
bration is  "  The  Picturesque  Hudson,"'  written 
and  illustrated  by  Clifton  Johnson.  The  Hud- 
son is  one  of  the  few  American  rivers  that  have 
literary  associations,  and  the  picturesque  fea- 
tures of  the  "  Rhine  of  America  "  have  long  been 
the  theme  of  the  guide-books.  Special  photo- 
graphs of  river  scenes  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Johnson  for  this  book,  and  the  characteristic 
scenic  features  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  to 
its  headwaters  are  passed  in  review. 

A  new  and  useful  volume  on  the  New  York 
of  the  Hudson  period  is  Miss  Esther  Singleton's 
•'Dutch  New  York."*  Miss  Singleton  will  be 
remembered  as  the  compiler  and  editor  of  a 
number  of  volumes  on  different  historical  pe- 
riods. This  vohmie-on  the  American  metropolis 
during  the  period  of  Dutch  dominion  seems  to 
us  particularh'  well  done.  The  life  of  the  orig- 
inal Dutch  settlers  is  vividly  reconstructed-,  and 
the  Dutchman  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam  is  made  to 
appear  a  true  Dutchman  transplanted  from  the 
old  country,  as  well   as  a  rather  more  serious 

3  The  Picturesque  Hudson.  By  Clifton  Johnson. 
Macmill.in.     227  op.,  ill.     $1.2.5. 

■•  Dutch  New  York.  Bv  Esther  Singleton.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co,     360  pp..  ill." 
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and  digniticd  individual  than  the  chromcles  of 
Washington  Irving  and  others  would  have  us 
believe.  Such  topics  as  orciiards,  gardens, 
houses,  streets,  costumes,  furniture,  housekeep- 
ing, servants,  education,  religion,  courtship  and 
marriage,  doctors,  taverns,  sports,  festivals,  mer- 
chants and  trade, — these  indicate  the  range  of 
subjects  considered  in  the  fourteen  chapters. 

In  a  finely  illustrated  and  liandsomely  bound 
volume  entitled  "  The  New  New  York  " '  Prof. 
John  C.  Van  Dyke  and  the  artist,  Mr.  Joseph 
Penncll,  have  collaborated  to  give  us  "  the  larger 
aspect  of  New  York,  showing  the  life  and  en- 
ergy of  its  people  projected  upon  the  back- 
ground of  its  commerce."  Professor  Van  Dyke's 
text  is  that  of  a  man  who  thoroughly  knows 
and  loves  his  subject.  As  for  the  Pennell  illus- 
trations, they  are  beyond  praise  as  an  accurate 
interpretation  of  the  Ijie  and  architecture  of  the 
city.     Many  of  the  illustrations  are  in  color. 

TALES  OF  ICE  AND  SEA. 

While  the  world  is  acclaiming  the  polar  ex- 
ploits of  Peary,  Cook,  and  Shackleton,  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  decade  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  field  of  Arctic  discovery  by  explorers  of 
modest  equipment  who  have  had  other  ends  in 
view  than  the  search  for  either  the  North  or 
the  South  Pole.  The  work  of  what  was  known 
as  the  Anglo-American  Polar  Expedition  of 
1906-07  is  described  in  detail  in  a  volume  en- 
titled "  Conquering  the  Arctic  Ice,"  ■  recently 
completed  by  Ejnar  Mikkelsen,  the  young  Dan- 
ish explorer,  who  in  company  with  Ernest  de 
Koven  Leffingwell,  of  Illinois,  headed  the  expe- 
dition. Although  their  ship,  tlie  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  was  lost  in  the  ice,  these  young  men 
succeeded  in  mapping  the  northern  coast  of 
Alaska  and  acquired  much  useful  knowledge  of 
that  region,  although  their  "  farthest  North " 
was  only  the  seventy-second  parallel,  which  of 
course  does  not  entitle  them  to  rank  with  the 
polar  discoverers.  Mr.  Leflfingwell  is  now  at 
Point  Barrow,  but  a  recent  dispatch  states  that 
he  was  unsuccessful  in  a  recent  attempt  to  push 
farther  north.  Nevertheless,  the  knowledge  al- 
ready gained  of  that  hitherto  virtually  unknown 
coast  is  doubtless  worth  all  that  it  has  cost. 

A  volume  of  essays'  by  James  R.  Thursfield, 
the  English  writer  on  naval  topics,  is  interest- 
ing to  American  readers  chiefly  because  of  the 
somewhat  unexpected  tribute  paid  by  the  author 
to  our  earliest  American  naval  hero,  Paul  Jones. 
Almost  without  exception  English  writers,  when 
they  have  alluded  to  Jones  at  all,  have  charac- 
terized him.  as  a  pirate,  or  at  best  a  naval  adven- 
turer. It  is  therefore  with  some  surprise  that 
we  come  upon  the  statement  in  Mr.  Thursficld's 
estimate  that  the  title  of  Paul  Jones  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  the  American  navy  "  is 
at  once  unimpeachable  and  fraught  with  the 
loftiest  and  most  enduring  inspiration. 

An  absorbing  account  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Russian  Baltic  fleet  from  St.  Petersburg  to  its 
defeat  and  destruction  in  the  battle  of  the  Sea 
of   Japan   is   now    published   in    the    form   of   a 

'  The  New  Now  York.  By  John  C.  Van  Dyke.  Mac- 
millan.     425  pp.      111.   by  .Toseph   I'cnnell.      $4. 

-  Conqnoring  the  Arctic  Ice.  Bv  lOjnar  Mikkelsen. 
I'liiladelphia  :  GeorKe  W.  .Tacohs  &  Co.     470  pp..  ill. 

^Nelson  and  Otiier  Naval  Studies.  By  James  R. 
Thursfield.     Dutton.     384  pp.,  ill.     $4. 


diary  by  Commander  Wladimir  Semenoff.  This 
volume,  under  the  title  "  Rasplata  "  *  (The  Reck- 
oning), has  been  well  rendered  into  English, 
although  the  translator  is  anonymous.  Captain 
Semenoff  claims  nothing  for  his  writing  except 
that  it  is  the  diary  of  an  eyewitness  presented 
in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  llis  chapters  are  ex- 
ceedingly vivid  and  the  reader  is  strongly  im- 
pressed before  he  has  read  many  chapters  with 
the  fatal  and  unprecedented  weakness  and  un- 
preparedness  of  tiie  Russian  fleet  in  its  eastward 
voyage.  The  volume  ends  with  an  entry  dated 
May  25  (1905)  "ninety  miles  off  Shanghai."  A 
petty  officer  asked  the  commander  what  were 
further  orders,  "Where  are  we  going  now?" 
And  the  commander  replied  :  "  To  our  rcckon- 
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(Prom   a    contemporary    print,    reproduced    in    Jan- 
vier's "  Henry  Hudson.") 

ing."     The  next  day  occurred  the  battle  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  CHINA. 

Very  vivid  and  entertaining  are  Mrs.  Con- 
ger's "Letters  from  China,"'  which  have  just 
been  brought  out  in  book  form.  Mrs.  Conger, 
as  wife  of  the  y\merican  Minister,  lived  in  China 
for  nine  years,  beginning  in  1895.  She  was  on 
intimate  relations  with  the  late  Empress 
Dowager  and  learned  the  Chinese  point  of  view 
as  thoroughly,  perhaps,  as  anj'  Western  woman. 
Her  letters  to  relatives  in  the  United  States, 
which  make  up  the  text  of  this  book,  include 
a  running  account  of  the  siege  of  Peking  dur- 
ing the  Bo.xer  troubles  in  the  year  1900. 

Another  book  on  China  and  the  Chinese,  from 
a  more  vital  American  point  of  view,  although 
inevitably  not  written  in  Mrs.  Conger's  pic- 
turesque style,  is  Dr.  Mary  Roberts  Coolidge's 
"Chinese  Immigration,"*  wliich  forms  one  of 
the  American  Public  Problems  series.  This  is 
a  study  of  American-Chinese  relations,  particu- 
larly since  the  Geary  law  in  1892.  There  are, 
however,  introductory  and  supplementary  chap- 
ters on  the  Chinaman  at  home  and  the  probable 
effect  of  exclusion.  Dr.  Coolidge  was  formerly 
associate  professor  of  sociology  at  Stanford 
University. 

*  Rasplata.  Bv  WHadimlr  Semenoff.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.     48!)  pp      $:i.r^o. 

*  Letters  from  China.  Bv  Sarah  Pike  Conger.  .V. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.     .S!»2  pp..  "ill.     .<2.T."i. 

'  Chinese  Immigration.  Bv  Marv  Uoberts  Coolidge. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     531  pp.'     $1.50. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  new  and  inform- 
ing about  the  family  and  social  life  of  the  Chi- 
nese people  in  the  studies  of  John  Stuart  Thom- 
son, which  he  has  published  under  the  general 
title  "  The  Chinese." '  The  writer  beyond  a 
doubt  knows  his  China  from  long  years  of  inti- 
mate association.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
from  photographs  taken  by  the  author  himself. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

A  volume  packed  full  of  useful  information 
and  illustrated  by  portraits,  views,  maps,  and 
charts,  all  on  Chile,°  has  been  recently  brought 
out  by  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics.  This  work  cannot  fail  to  be  very 
useful  as  a  reference  w^ork  to  students  and  those 
who  have  a  commercial  interest  in  the  Southern 
continent. 

Mr.  J.  Keir  Hardie's  impressions  and  sugges- 
tions of  India  have  been  published  in  book 
form,^  chiefly,  the  author  himself  admits,  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  some  misstatements  made 
in  the  English  press  concerning  '  ' '  oublic  state- 
ments of  Indian  conditions.  .  .■:  Hardie  be- 
lieves that  while  the  Hindus  are  particularly 
loyal,  "  repression  will  only  intensify  their  deter- 
mination to  secure  self-government." 

A  lively  story  of  adventure,  with  a  good  deal 
of  useful  historical  and  political  description  and 
comment,  is  Mr.  Albert  Sonnichsen's  "  Confes- 
sions of  a  Macedonian  Bandit."  *  Mr.  Sonnich- 
sen  went  to  ^Macedonia  as  a  member  of  the 
revolutionary  committee  and  saw  many  things 
in  the  turbulent  Balkan  country  which  could  not 
possiblj'  have  been  seen  by  an  outsider.  The 
book  is  illustrated  from  photographs,  most  of 
which  were  taken  by  the  author  himself. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  most  important  book  of  the  year  in  the 
field  of  biography  is  the  late  Professor  Shaler's 
life  as  written  by  himself  and  supplemented 
with  a  memoir  furnished  by  Mrs.  Shaler.'  The 
autobiographical  portion,  which  makes  up  one- 
half  of  the  volume,  covers  only  the  first  twenty- 
one  }-ears  of  Professor  Shaler's  life.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  death  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  this  intensely  interesting  autobiog- 
raphy, but  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Shaler  the  lack 
has  been  supplied  as  fully  as  possible.  The 
reader  is  impressed  by  the  remarkable  versatility 
of  Professor  Shaler,  as  well  as  his  extraordi- 
narj'  mental  alertness  and  perennial  interest  in 
v.hatever  affected  mankind.  Professor  Shaler 
Avas  a  geologist  throughout  his  mature  life,  be- 
ginning at  Harvard  as  a  pupil  of  Agassiz  and 
reaching  great  eminence  in  his  chosen  science. 
Yet  many  of  his  letters  give  little  or  no  sugges- 
tion of  what  must  have  been  the  mastering  pur- 
.suit  of  his  life.  and.  indeed,  his  published  writ- 
ings show  that  in  a  literary  career  he  might  have 
been  quite  as  successful  as  in  his  lifelong  work 
as  a  scientist  and  specialist. 

1  The  Chinese.  By  J.  S.  Thomson.  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company.     441  pp..  ill.     $2. .50. 

=  Chile  :  A  Handbook.  Compiled  by  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.     2.36  pp.,  ill.     $1. 

=  In'lia  :  Impressions  and  Suggestions.  By  J.  Keir 
Hardie.      New  York:  B.   W.   Huebsch.      126  pp.     $1. 

*  Confessions  of  n.  Macedonian  Bandit.  By  Albert 
Sonnichsen.     Puffield  &  Co.     268  pp..  ill.     .?!  5n. 

'The  .Vutoliiogrnphv  of  Nathan  Southgate  Shaler. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     481  pp.,  ill.     $4. 


The  letters  and  journals  of  Dr.  Howe,'  edited 
by  his  daughter,  Laura  E.  Richards,  are  com- 
pleted in  the  second  volume,  covering  a  period 
of  forty-two  years  and  telling  the  story  of  Dr. 
Howe's  labors  for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  in- 
sane, the  feebleminded,  the  prisoner,  and  the 
captive.  This  volume,  like  its  predecessor,  has 
been  compiled  from  Dr.  Howe's  journals  and 
letters,  with  only  so  much  narrative  as  seemed 
necessary  to  supply  the  missing  links.  Both 
volumes  have  been  annotated  by  F.  B.  Sanborn, 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Professor  Goodnow.  of  Columbia  University, 
has  written  a  work  which  covers  in  a  single  vol- 
ume' the  entire  field  of  municipal  government 
not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad.  To  do  this 
the  author  was  obliged  to  study  the  historical 
development  of  city  institutions  in  western  Eu- 
rope, and  he  gives  his  readers  the  results  of  his 
studies,  with  a  general  survey  of  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  modern  social  life  in  great 
cities.  Those  students  and  general  readers  who 
are  familiar  with  Professor  Goodnow's  book 
on  "  City  Government  in  the  United  States " 
will  find  the  present  more  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  extremely  interesting  as  well 
as  practically  helpful. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  municipal  street-cleaning  it  seems 
strange  that  no  comprehensive  treatise  on  the 
subject  has  heretofore  appeared.  Noticing  this 
lack  Dr.  George'  A.  Soper,  of  New  York,  has 
brought  together  some  notes  of  his  own  experi- 
ence and  observation*  which  should  prove  of 
value  to  officials  in  American  cities  who  have 
this  important  matter  in  charge.  Dr.  Soper 
made  a  three  months'  visit  to  Europe  two  years 
ago  and  there  enjoyed  opportunities  for  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  cleaning  streets  with 
many  municipal  officials.  The  cities  that  he 
visited  included  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  By 
way  of  comparison,  Dr.  Soper  has  added  to  the 
account  of  foreign  methods  of  street-cleaning 
a  chapter  on  the  work  of  the  New  York  Street- 
Cleaning  Department. 

MILITARY  HYGIENE. 
As  summer  military  encampments  and  mimic 
war  games,  such  as  the  one  described  in  this 
number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  are  becom- 
ing more  frequent  from  year  to  year,  the  prac- 
tical usefulness  of  such  a  book  as  Alajor  Ash- 
burn's  "  Elements  of  Military  Hygiene "  *  be- 
comes more  and  more  evident.  Major  Ash- 
burn's  work  has  the  approval  of  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  United  States  Army  and  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Massa- 
chusetts, besides  that  of  a  number  of  other  offi- 
cers, both  of  the  regular  army  and  of  the  na- 
tional guard.  It  is  primarily  for  the  use  of  line 
officers  who  have  considerable  influence  in  the 
acceptance  of  recrtiits  as  well  as  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  men  ih  the  barracks,  in  camp, 
and  on  the  march. 

fi  The  Letters  and  .Tournals  of  Samuel  Grldlev 
Howe.  Vol.  II.  Edited  by  Laura  E.  Richards.  Bos- 
ton :  Dana  Estes  &  Co.     611  pp.,  por.     $3. 

'  Municipal  Government.  By  Frank  J.  Goodnow, 
LL.D.     Ccnturv  Company.     401  pp.     $3. 

s  Modern  Methods  of  Street  Cleaning.  By  George 
X.  Soper,  Ph.D.  New  York  :  Engineering  News  Pub- 
lishing Company.     201  pp..  ill.     ?3. 

■'  The  Eloinents  of  Military  Hygiene.  By  P.  M. 
Ashburn.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     314  pp.     $2. 
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KNUD   RASMUSSEN,    DANISH   AUTHORITY   ON   GREENLAND. 


_  The  controversy  over  Dr.  Cook's  claim  that  he  reached  the  North  Pole  has  grown  steadily 
in  interest,  not  only  with  American  and  European  newspaper  readers  but  also  with  men  of 
special  scientific  attainments  who  can  speak  with  knowledge  upon  the  precise  questions  in- 
volved. _  The  highest  authority  upon  the  Eskimos  and  their  life,  and  also  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  upon  travel  in  the  polar  regions,  is  Mr.  Knud  Rasmussen,  a  Danish  scientist  and 
rnan  of  letters,  who  has  spent  years  in  different  parts  of  Greenland,  and  whose  studies  of  the 
life  and  folklore  of  the  northern  tribes  can  hardly  be  praised  too  highly.  Rasmussen  is  about 
to  arrive  at  Copenhagen  from  Greenland,  and  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  assist  the  Danish  Uni- 
versity in  its  work  of  passing  upon  the  records  and  claims  of  Dr.  Cook.  Meanwhile,  there 
appeared  in  the  press  of  October  21  a  remarkable  preliminary  report  sent  from  North  Green- 
land by  Rasmussen  on  September  25  and  addressed  to  his  wife  in  Copenhagen.  This  report, 
based  in  Ihe  main  upon  inquiries  among  the  Eskimo  people,  confirms  all  that  Dr.  Cook  has 
said,  and  may  justly  be  taken  by  the  public  as  testimony  of  high  importance.  It  will  outweigh 
the  statements  of  those  who  are  attacking  Dr.  Cook's  truthfulness,  until  the  final  report  is  made. 
Rasmussen  is  the  son  of  a  Danish  clergA^man  who  was  for  twenty  years  a  missionary  in  Green- 
land, and  the  mother  of  Rasmussen  was  one  of  the  Christianized  Eskimos  of  South  Greenland. 
Rasmussen  was  the  head  of  the  Danish  literary  expedition  of  June,  1902,  which  made  a  long 
soiourn  in  Greenland  with  results  so  imoortant  that  its  work  was  made  official  by  the  Danish 
Government.  A  part  of  Rasmussen's  writing  was  translated  in  England  and  published  last  year 
in  a  volume  entitled  "The  People  of  the  Polar  North,"  with  many  illustrations  by  Count  Harald 
Moltke,  a  Danish  officer  and  artist  who  was  a  member  of  the  expedition.  The  portrait  shown 
above  is  from  one  of  Moltke's  drawings. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


„    „    ,       So  man\  and  so  jireat  are  the  in- 

Dr.  Cook  -  .  "^  .  , 

and  His  cideiital  discomtorts  ot  tame  tliat 
^'■''*'''"  only  bold  men  of  jjood  diszestion 
and  strong  nerves  should  ever  try  to  make 
their  way  along  the  thorny  path  of  ambi- 
tion toward  the  goal  of  pre-eminence  and 
popular  note.  Dr.  Cook  seems  to  have  the 
rare  qualities  that  fit  a  man  for  the  ordeal 
of  publicity.  He  has  been  ridiculed  and 
aspersed,  has  been  denounced  as  liar  and  fake 
and  fraud ;  yet  he  goes  calmly  on  accepting 
municipal  honors. — as,  for  example,  from  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  \'ork  City  last 
month, — and  filling  lucrative  lecture  engage- 
ments with  ready  industry  and  unfailing 
fluency.  Dr.  Cook  made  his  Arctic  journey 
and  sojourn  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
without  involving  the  credit  of  any  govern- 
ment, scientific  body,  or  association.  He  says 
that  he  was  so  fortunate  in  his  sledge  jour- 
ney as  to  have  reached  the  highest  possible 
point  of  latitude.  Many  people  believe  him 
and  some  do  not.  The  circumstances  are  such 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  absolutely 
that  Dr.  Cook  did  not  reach  the  Pole,  even 
if  he  were  guilty  of  misstatement  or  the  vic- 
tim of  erroneous  calculations.  But  no  man 
of  his  education  and  experience  would  care 
to  make  so  hazardous  and  protracted  a  jour- 
ney if  he  were  not  desirous  of  obtaining  full 
credit  for  his  achievements, — and  every  ex- 
plorer of  his  'grade  of  intelligence  knows  full 
well  that  to  obtain  such  credit  he  must  bring 
back  with  him  certain  records  and  proof  that 
the  scientific  world  would  recognize  as  tend- 
ing to  establish  his  claim. 


The  Scientists  ^^^^  scientific  wo.rld  was  entirely 

Waiting      ready  to  welcome  Dr.  Cook,  and 

it  has  been,  and  is  yet,  thoroughly 

ready  to  pass  upon  all  his  records  and  proofs, 

and  to  examine  them  from  the  standpoint  of 

a  presumption  that  Dr.  Cook  is  not  a  roman- 


Dr.  Cook.     liii-d  S.  Coler. 

DR.   COOK    IN   FRONT   OF   THE   NEW    YORK    CITY    HALL 
L.^ST    MONTH. 

cer,  but  a  real  explorer  and  a  man  of  the 
scientific  spirit.  Dr.  Cook  was  accepted  at 
Copenhagen  upon  the  face  of  his  statements, 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  could 
and  would  justify  the  unstinted  kindness  and 
honor  conferred  upon  him  by  submitting  to 
the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  scien- 
tific men  associated  with  it,  all  the  data  that 
would  be  needed  to  satisfy  them  of  the  truth 
of  his  claims.  Having  decided  in  the  first 
instance  upon  this  mode  of  procedure  Dr. 
Cook  seems  to  think  that  the  attacks  upon 
him  do  not  create  a  reason  for  changing  his 
plans.  He  declines,  therefore,  to  submit  his 
proofs  to  a  tribunal  to  be  improvised  in  the 
United  States.     The  Danes,  meanwhile,  are 
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AX   OFFER  OF  FRIENDLY  SERVICE. 

Dr.   Cook  :   "  Mr.  Peary,   may   I   offer   my   services 

as  guide?      I   am  a   tourist   conductor   to   tlie   Xorth 
Pole." 

From  Jugend    (Municlj). 


not  only  preparing  to  go  thoroughly  into  Dr. 
Cook's  records  and  data  but  have  also  been 
making  some  inquiries  in  Greenland  on  their 
own  account,  by  way  of  getting  at  certain 
relevant  information.  It  may  be  safely  pre- 
dicted that  when  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can men  of  science  get  through  with  Dr. 
Cook's  claim  that  will  have  settled  the  matter 
to  the  satisfaction  of  people  of  average  sense 
and  intelligence.     Since,  however,  Dr.  Cook's 


claims  and  statements  are  now  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  a  good  many  men  of  scientific 
knowledge,  it  would  seem  to  be  well  for 
Dr.  Cook's  reputation  as  a  man  of  good  taste 
and  self-respect  to  expedite  the  examination 
of  his  records,  and  to  discourage  official  and 
public  honors  until  after  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  has  pronounced  its  verdict. 

Mr  Pearu     ^^^  work  of  Commander  Peary 
and  His       has    been    carried    on    for    many 

Attitude.  •  1  ^11 

years  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  unexplored  parts  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live;  and  by  dint  of  per- 
sistence and  the  accumulated  experience  of  a 
lifetime  Peary  has  at  last  shown  how  to  carry 
northern  travel  to  the  extreme  point.  His 
work  as  an  explorer  has  been  brilliant  and 
successful,  and  to  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
people  it  loses  nothing  of  its  value  whether  or 
not  it  shoiild  turn  out  that  Dr.  Cook  had 
actually  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  reached 
the  Pole  a  year  sooner.  It  is  possible  to  un- 
derstand the  state  of  mind  which  has  led 
Peary  into  the  series  of  ill-advised  utterances 
attributed  to  him  by  the  newspapers.  But 
none  the  less  it  is  unfortunate  for  him  that 
he  has  attached  so  much  importance  to  the 
claim  of  Dr.  Cook.  There  have  been  a  good 
many  recent  attempts  to  reach  the  North 
Pole,  any  one  of  which  might,  under  fortu- 
nate conditions,  have  proved  successful.  Con- 
tributing to  the  world's  scientific  knowledge 
is  what  is  of  importance,  and  that  Peary  has 
done.  The  mere  question  who  arrived  first 
at  a  certain  point  happens  in  this  case  to  be 
of  much  less  consequence.  Commander 
Peary  is  entitled  to  all  his  laurels,  quite  re- 
gardless of  the  question  whether  Dr.  Cook 
is  an  honest  explorer  or  a  vulgar  hoax.  Peary 
should  leave  Cook  to  fight  his  own  battles  for 


THE    NEW    COOK    "PERSONALLY    CONDUCTED"    TOUR. 

(The  cartoonist  of  Paris  Figaro,  Albert  Guillaume,  suggests  to  Dr.  Cook  that  after  he  has  convinced 
the  world  that  he  really  reached  the  North  Pole  he  organize  a  series  of  regular  excursions  to  the  Far- 
thest North.) 
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the  conHtleiKO  of  the  public,  and  try  to  accept 
a  little  more  cheerfully  the  hearty  acclaim 
that  every  one  has  been  ready  to  bestow. 


The 


Both  Dr.  Cook  and  Cornmander 
Cook-Peary    Peary  reached  the  United  States 

Controversy.     ^^^^    ^j"^^;^    ^^.^^^^^^    f^^^,^^    ^,^p     ,^^^.^-^ 

regions  just  as  we  were  fjoin^  to  press  w  ith 
the  last  month's  issue  of  this  magazine.  Up 
to  that  time  the  interest  of  the  civilized  world 
had  centered  about  the  achievement  of  reach- 
ing the  Pole,  and  the  descriptions  (extraor- 
dinarily similar  in  general  character)  given 
by  the  two  men  themselves  of  the  boreal  re- 
gions. Commander  Peary's  reiterated  asser- 
tion, however,  that  Dr.  Cook  had  never 
reached  the  North  Pole,  his  formal  state- 
ment of  what  he  regards  as  evidence  of  his 
contention,  and  the  replies  and  arguments  of 
Dr.  Cook's  friends  soon  shifted  the  interest 
and  made  the  controversy  between  the  two 
explorers  the  main  fact  of  the  news  of  Octo- 
ber. Following  up  his  assertion  first  mad? 
through  the  cables  from  Indian  Harbor, 
Labrador,  on  September  6  that  Dr.  Cook 
never  reached  the  highest  north,  Commander  .,    ,.  ^      .     „ 

.  .       .     .  ,         17     •        1      1  fm  the  Co-Operatiie  Press. 

Peary,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the   United  ,;enkral  thomas  hubbard. 

States,  submitted  to  General  Thomas  Hub-         ^,^,^^_  ,^.^^^^,  ^.^^_,^  j^^^^.^.^^.  _^^^  ^^^.^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^^._ 

dent  of  the  IVary  .Vrctic  Club,  who  has  been  advis- 
ing Commander  IVary  in  the  publication  of  his 
charge^  against  Dr.  Cook.) 

bard,  a  New  York  lawyer  and  president  of 
the  Peary  Arctic  Club,  a  full  statement  of 
thd  facts  which,  in  his  judgment,  uphold  his 
accusation  against  Dr.  Cook.  This  state- 
ment was  made  public  on  October  13. 

ThePearu     ^^  Consisted  of  the  detailed  storv 
Charges  and  of  Dr.  Cook's  two  Eskimo  Com- 
panions, as  reported  by  members 
of  the  Peary  party,  in  which  the  natives  are 
made  to  say  that  the  Cook  party  went  only 
"  two   sleeps "    (two    days'    journey)    north 
from  Cape  Hubbard,  never  leaving  the  land 
ice,   and   that  they  then   returned  with   full 
sledges  south   and   west  over   another   route 
than  that  described  by  Dr.  Cook.     The  story 
is  accompanied    by   the   comments   of   Com- 
mander Peary.     Several  days  later  there  ap- 
peared  in  a  New  York  newspaper  a  sworn 
I    statement  from  P^dward  N.  Barrill,  the  guide 
l^y^tft-'^y*-*  \  ^^,y^|    who  accompanied   Dr.   Cook  on  his  expedi- 
^'"^   '*^*    ^'^''        tion  to  Mount  AIcKinley  in  the  summer  of 

1906.     In  this  narration  Barrill  declares  that 

HOW    UNCLE    SAM    MIGHT   USE   THE   NORTH    POLE.        J^^      Q^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^j^^j     ^^^    ^^p    ^f    ^j^^^^^ 

Taft  (the  ^wid  pilot):  "Now.  hoys,  all  together.    McKlnlev,  but  ordered  him,  Barrill.  to  fal- 

The  worlds  axis  is  ours.    Wo  can  turn  the  old  globe      •/•     1  •      1    -i  1  1       . 

as  we  will."  ^''V  "'^  daily  record  so  as  to  make  it  appear 

From  Kiadaeradatsch  (Berlin),  that  the  Summit  had  actually  been  attained. 
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It  is  on  the  evidence  of  the  two  Eskimos,  with 
their  direct  statement  about  the  North  Pole 
expedition,  and  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Cook's 
Mount  McKinley  guide  as  contributory  evi- 
dence of  the  explorer's  "  unreliable  "  char- 
acter, that  Peary  bases  his  accusations. 

In  reply  Dr.  Cook,  disclaiming 
Cooii's  any  enmity  to  Commander  Peary, 
Replies.  asserts  that  his  Eskimo  guides  had 
been  instructed  by  him  not  to  reveal  to  Mr. 
Peary  his  movements  north  of  Cape  Hub- 
bard, since  he,  Dr.  Cook,  knew  of  Peary's 
enmity  to  him,  and  desired,  naturally  enough, 
to  make  known  to  the  world  himself  the 
news  of  his  achievement.  Regarding  the 
doubts  as  to  his  ascent  of  Mount  McKinley, 
Dr.  Cook  expresses  surprise  at  the  Barrill 
statement  and  insists  that,  in  view  of  what 
he  declares  is  the  truth  and  the  fact  that  up 
to  the  present  time  the  guide  has  supported 
his  claim,  the  present  statement  was  obtained 
from  Barrill  by  "  undue  influence."  Per- 
haps the  most  valuable  evidence  in  support 
of  Dr.  Cook's  claim  up  to  the  time  of  our 
going  to  press  was  the  testimony  of  Knud 
Rasmussen,  the  Danish  Arctic  scientist  and 
leading  authority  on  northern  Greenland. 
This  is  found  in  a  report  sent  from  Julian- 
staab,  Greenland,  late  in  September,  and  re- 


Photoerapb  by  Paul  Thompson.  N.  Y. 

WILBUR  WRIGHT   AT  GOVERNORS  ISLAND. 
(Showing  the  genial  half-sinile  of  the  modest  aviator.) 


ceived  by  his  wife  at  Copenhagen  on  Octo- 
ber 20.  Rasmussen  was  the  only  white  man 
who  saw  Dr.  Cook  start  and  the  only  man 
with  a  real  knowledge  of  the  Eskimo  lan- 
guage (he  is  part  Eskimo  himself)  who  had 
been  in  actual  contact  with  the  natives  in 
the  region  from  which  Dr.  Cook  took  his 
guides.  He  declares  his  absolute  faith  in 
the  explorer.  He  did  not  talk  with  the 
guides,  but  with  many  natives  w'ho  knew 
them  and  their  story.  "  Whenever  Cook's 
statements  are  compared  with  the  statements 
of  his  companions  they  appear  to  be  quite 
truthful.  .  .  .  To  sum  up,  the  Eski- 
mos believe  that  Cook  reached  the  goal  and 
that  he,  during  the  voyage,  showed  great 
nerve  and  energ}\" 

„  Several   expeditions  also  are  un- 

the  Cook  der  way  to  ascend  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley and  confirm,  if  possible. 
Dr.  Cook's  claim.  Apparently  aroused  by  the 
persistency  and  gravity  of  the  charges  against 
him.  Dr.  Cook  on  October  18  announced 
that  he  would  discontinue  his  lectures  within 
a  few  days  and  devote  himself  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  official  statement  of  his  case,  w-hich 
would  go  first  to  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen and  then  be  submitted  to  such  a  tri- 
bunal in  the  United  States  as  would  satisfy 
the  scientists  and  the  general  public. 
Whether  or  not  Dr.  Cook  actually  attained 
the  summit  of  Mount  McKinley  on  his  ex- 
pedition in  1906,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  exploration  of  the  Mount  McKinley 
region  by  that  expedition,  which  is  a  matter 
of  scientifically  recorded  fact,  showed  Dr. 
Cook  to  be,  beyond  question,  an  intrepid  trav- 
eler and  explorer. 

iv//6».ivwg/,rs  Wilbur    Wright,    who    has    not 
niew  York     sought  personal   fame,   bears  his 

Flight.  ^  •  f  . 

own  recent  accession  of  vast  pop- 
ularity with  equanimity  and  without  self- 
consciousness.  Undoubtedly  the  most  inter- 
esting event  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebra- 
tion in  New^  York  was  the  magnificent  flight 
of  twenty  miles  accomplished  by  Wilbur 
Wright  in  his  aeroplane  on  October  4.  Start- 
ing from  Governors  Island,  in  New  York 
Harbor,  Mr.  Wright  steered  a  course  up  the 
Hudson  River  to  Grant's  Tomb,  a  distance 
of  10  miles,  and  circling  over  the  great  fleet 
of  war  vessels  anchored  in  the  river,  returned 
safely  to  his  starting  point.  The  hundreds 
of  jackies  clustered  on  the  battleships  cheered 
lustily  as  the  "  man-bird  "  passed  over  them. 
Thousands  of  citizens  w^ho  were  so  fortunate 
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Photograph  byBrowii  Bros.,  N.  V. 

WILBUR   WRIGHT    FLYING    OVER    THE    PARADE    GROUND    ON    GOVERNORS     ISLAND   NEW    YORK. 


as  to  see  the  flijjht  watched  the  machine  with 
intense  interest,  and  the  whistles  of  ferry- 
boats, factories,  and  tugs  shrieked  out  their 
noisy  homage  to  the  "  King  of  the  Air," — as 
Wright  has  been  called.  It  was  truly  a 
triumphal  flight  and  one  of  the  finest  yet 
made  in  America.  The  feat  derived  addi- 
tional interest  during  the  Hudson-Fulton 
celebration  from  the  fact  that  the  course 
taken  was  up  the  same  historic  river  that  had 
borne  the  tiny  Half  Moon  on  its  voyage  of 
discovery,  and  had  also  been  the  scene  of  the 
Clermont's  more  recent  achievement.  The 
entire  distance  of  20  miles  was  accomplished 
in  about  thirty-three  minutes, — at  an  average 
speed  of  almost  43  miles  an  hour.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  of  this  flight  Mr. 
Wright's  machine  met  with  an  accident  to 
the  motor,  which  put  an  end  to  his  trials  in 
New  York  for  the  time  being.  He  imme- 
diately afterward  transferred  the  scene  of  his 
operations  to  College  Park,  Maryland,  where 
he  was  under  contract  to  teach  some  officers 
of  the  Signal  Corps  how  to  operate  the  aero- 
plane he  has  sold  to  the  Government.  Here 
Mr.  Wright  had  a  very  successful  season, 
making  on  several  days  as  many  as  five  sepa- 
rate flights,  both  with  and  without  his  pupils. 
On  October  9  he  made  another  record  by 
negotiating  a  closed  course  of  500  meters  in 
58  3-5  seconds,  and  he  predicted  a  future 
speed  for  his  aerial  craft  of  from  60  to  70 
miles  an  hour. 


Lambert      '^^^  great  Spread  of  interest   in 
Circles  the     flying    and     flying    machines     is 
°"""^'    shown  by  the  number  of  "  avia- 
tion meets  "  springing  up   in  various  coun- 


tries. At  Blackpool  and  Doncaster,  in  Eng- 
land, at  Berlin  and  Johannisthal,  in  Ger- 
many, and  at  Juvisy,  in  France,  noted  avia- 
tors have  recently  assembled  and  aerial  feats 
have  been  accomplished  \\  hich  a  few  months 
before  would  have  made  records  and  as- 
tounded the  world.  During  the  Berlin 
aviation  week  Hubert  Latham  made  a  dar- 
ing flight  clear  across  Berlin,  from  the  Tem- 
pelhofer  Field,  where  he  had  been  making 
flights,  to  the  Johannisthal  aviation  meet- 
ing, a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  which 
he  made  in  twenty-four  minutes.  It  was  in 
connection  with  the  Juvisy  meet  that  Count 
de  Lambert  made  his  sensational  flight 
to  Paris  and  around  the.  Eiffel  Tower,  re- 
turning safely  to  the  Juvisy  field.  Lambert, 
in  a  Wright  aeroplane,  started  up  from  the 
grounds  on  the  afternoon  of  October  18,  pre- 
sumably to  make  a  circuit  of  the  course.  To 
the  astonishment  of  the  spectators,  however, 
he  cleared  the  bounds  of  the  field  and  dis- 
appeared from  view.  To  only  a  few  persons 
had  he  confided  his  real  purpose.  Half  an 
hour  later  the  people  of  Paris  were  startled 
to  see  the  birdlike  machine  soaring  high  up 
over  the  city,  and  before  they  had  recovered 
from  their  astonishment  Lambert  had  cir- 
cled the  Eiffel  Tower  and  was  well  on  his 
way  back  to  Juvisy.  The  news  of  his  feat 
had  preceded  him  by  telephone  and  he  re- 
ceived an  enthusiastic  ovation.  He  had  made 
the  thirty-mile  trip  in  fifty  minutes.  The 
Eiffel  Tower  is  984  feet  high,  2^  as  Lam- 
bert claims  to  have  circled  300  feet  above  it, 
he  must  have  attained  an  approximate 
height  of  1300  feet.  Orville  Wright,  who 
was   present   at   Juvisy   at   the    time,   called 
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Four  Articles  ^his  REVIEW  has  during  the  past 
ort  Flying      two  years  published  a  number  of 

Machines.  ^  •    i  i  •    i  •  i 

articles  chronicling  the  progress 
of  aerial  navigation.  So  marvelous  has  been 
the  very  recent  advance  in  this  field  of  hu- 
man endeavor  that  we  present  in  this  issue 
four  illustrated  articles,  by  competent 
writers,  dealing  in  an  authoritative  and  com- 
prehensive manner  with  flying  and  flying  ma- 
chines. Mr.  Stanley  Yale  Beach,  himself  a 
builder  of  aeroplanes,  tells  "  How  an  Aero- 
plane Is  Built,"  explaining  the  various  parts 
of  the  machine.  Mr.  J.  Bernard  Walker, 
who,  as  editor  of  the  Scientific  Ainerican,  has 
studied  the  subject  closely,  contributes  "  The 
Aeroplane — A  Retrospect  and  a  Forecast," 
reviewing  the  interesting  history  of  man's 
attempts  to  fly  and  suggesting  the  functions 
of  the  aeroplane  of  the  future.  The  dirigi- 
ble balloon, — the  "  lighter-than-air  "  type  of 
flying  machine  and  in  a  measure  the  rival  of 
the  aeroplane, — is  explained  very  thoroughly 
by  two  recognized  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject, Messrs.  T.  R.  MacMechen  and  Carl 
Dienstbach,  while  still  another  article  gives 
an  account  of  the  sensations  of  flying. 


Photograph  by  G.  G.  Bain,  N.  Y. 

COUNT   DE   LAMBERT. 

Lambert's  exploit  the  finest  aeroplane  flight 
yet  made.  Wright  himself  at  Potsdam  on 
October  2  established  a  new  record  for 
height  by  rising  steadily  in  his  machine  for 
fifteen  minutes,  attaining  an  estimated  alti- 
tude of  1637  feet. ' 


GayKor 

on  the 
Pinnacle. 


The 


The  balloons  have  also  had  their 
Balloon  innings  during  the  past  month. 
Half  a  dozen  or  more  contestants 
started  in  the  annual  balloon  races  of  the 
Aero  Club  of  St.  Louis.  They  made  long 
and  thrilling  journeys  and  landed  in  widely 
separated  States.  The  Lahm  Cup  for  the 
longest  flight  made  in  a  balloon  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Aero  Club  was  finally  won 
by  A.  Holland  Forbes,  of  New  York,  and 
IVIax  Fleischman,  of  Cincinnati,  whose  bal- 
loon, the  Nezv  York,  landed  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  after  a  trip  of  731^4  miles.  In  the  in- 
ternational race  for  the  Gordon  Bennett 
trophy  seventeen  balloons  started  from  Zu- 
rich, Switzerland,  on  October  3.  Mr.  Ed- 
gar W.  Mix,  of  Ohio,  the  American  entrant, 
M'on  the  prize,  having  traveled  650  miles  and 
landed  in  Russian  Poland  on  October  5.  Le 
Blanc,  of  France,  was  awarded  second  prize. 


Judge  William  J.  Gaynor  has 
not  borne  the  ordeal  of  publicity 
and  controversy  with  anything 
h'ke  the  steadiness  of  temper  and  general  self- 
control  that  Dr.  Cook  has  shown.  Mr.  Gay- 
nor accepted  the  Tammany  Hall  nomination 
for  Mayor  at  a  time  when  the  defeat  of  Tam- 
many Hall  was  the  one  thing  to  be  desired 
in  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  great  city  of 
New  York.  He  expected  to  be  treated  with 
consideration  through  the  campaign,  and  to 
be  deferred  to  on  all  sides  as  a  lifelong  re- 
former and  a  man  whose  character  and  rec- 
ord would  suffice  as  a  guaranty  of  his  lofti- 
ness of  purpose  in  seeking  the  Mayoralty. 
Unfortunately  for  his  pretensions,  the  situa- 
tion did  not  justify  his  leaving  the  bench  to 
enter  municipal  politics  as  a  candidate  for 
office.  The  real  contest,  as  all  well-in- 
formed people  knew,  was  for  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
which  has  everything  to  do  with  the  raising 
and  spending  of  the  city's  money.  The  Fusion 
ticket,  headed  by  Mr.  ()tto  T.  Bannard,  which 
Judge  Gaynor  went  into  the  field  to  oppose, 
was  made  up  of  candidates  selected  for  their 
especial  fitness.  For  that  reason,  men  claim- 
ing a  record  of  disinterested  public  service,  like 
Judge  Gaynor,  clearly  owed  it  to  themselves 
and  their  reputations  to  support  the  citizens' 
ticket  as  against  the  Tamnianv  Hall  ticket. 
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Pbotoeraph  by  Brown  Bro..     N.  Y.  Judge  Gaynor. 

JUDGE    GAYNOR    ACCEPTING    HIS    NOMINATION    FOR    THE    NEW    YORK    MAYORALTY. 


The  Price     ^">'  J"**^   reputation   that  Judge 
of  a         Gavnor  had    earned   in   the  past 

Nomination,     r      '  r    ^  •         ^       ^u 

lor  useful  service  to  the  com- 
munity was  precisely  the  measure  of  the  price 
he  paid  to  Tammany  Hall  for  a  nomination 
which, — if  his  personal  prestige  should  lead 
to  success  at  the  polls, — would  drag  into 
power  one  of  the  most  objectionable  tickets 
ever  ofifered  to  the  community  by  this  cor- 
rupt organization.  Judge  Gaynor  has  been 
known  as  a  man  of  extreme,  if  not  fanatical, 
zeal  on  behalf  of  certain  public  causes,  and 
has  long  been  regarded  as  a  man  who  might 
make  a  very  popular  run  for  Mayor  or  Gov- 
ernor. But  he  understands  the  situation  in 
New  York  thoroughly  well  "and  he  knows, 
as  every  one  else  does,  that  Tammany  se- 
lected him  for  the  sake  of  keeping  its  control 
upon  the  other  offices.  Tamm;my's  hope  was 
that  Gaynor's  popularity  would  sweep  the 
whole  ticket  into  power.  In  accepting  the 
nominatir)n  under  these  circumstances  Gay- 
nor parts  company  with  a  reputation  which 
he  had  been  thought  to  value.  He  places 
himself  in  the  same  position,  and  therefore 
upon  the  same  level,  as  his  associates  upon 
the  Tammany  ticket.  He  subjects  himself 
to  a  review  of  his  past  career  and  an  analysis 
of  his  mental  and  moral  qualities  that  have 
not  been  complimentary  and  that  have  been 
met  by  him  with  volumes  of  rather  irrelevant 


retort  and  personal  attack  upon  those  who 
have  criticised  him.  He  has  had  no  apologies 
to  make  for  his  associates  upon  the  ticket, 
and  has  put  himself  in  a  position  which 
would  tie  him  close  to  Murphy, — the  Tam- 
many boss, — in  case  of  his  election. 

jijf.         When  in  the  early  days  of  Octo- 
Entranceof    ber   the   enthusiasm   for  the  citi- 

Hearst.  >      •  i         i      i  , 

zens  ticket  had  not  warmed  up 
much  and  the  success  of  the  Gaynor-Tam- 
many  ticket  seemed  altogether  probable,  a 
number  of  influential  people  having  the  wel- 
fare of  the  city  at  heart  went  to  Mr.  \yilliam 
R.  Hearst  and  asked  him  to  run  at  the  head 
of  a  third  ticket  for  the  Mayoralty.  The 
proposition  was  to  call  the  Hearst  movement 
the  Civic  Alliance,  and  to  fill  up  the  column 
f)n  the  official  ballot  paper  under  Hearst's 
name  with  the  candidates  who  were  running 
on  the  Fusion  ticket.  It  was  believed  that  a 
great  many  people  would  vote  for  a  ticket 
headed  b\-  Hearst  who  would  not  vote  for 
one  headed  by  Mr.  Pannard.  who  is  a  banker 
and  a  regular  Republican.  Mr.  Hearst  him- 
self, with  his  newsnnners,  had  reluctantly  de- 
clined to  siipnort  Gaynor  on  account  of  the 
association  of  Gavnor  wit-h  Tammany  Hall. 
On  the  other  hand  Hearst  dM  not  f^el  that 
he  could  support  Bannard.  although  he  was 
ready  enough  to  support  all  the  rest  of  the 
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HON.    WILLIAM    RANDOLPH    HEARST,    IN    HIS    OFFICE. 
(From  his  liitest  photograph.) 


Fusion  ticket.  He  finally  yielded  to  per- 
suasion, accepted  an  independent  nomination, 
and  appeared  at  a  great  mass-meeting  in  Car- 
negie Hall, — a  meeting  remarkable  for  its 
enthusiasm  and  for  the  people  who  had 
brought  it  about  and  occupied  the  platform. 

^  It    was    presided    over   by    Prof. 

Remarkable  Charles  Sprague  Smith,  head  of 
the  People's  Institute  and  for 
many  years  identified  with  movements  for 
the  educational  and  civic  betterment  of  the 
community.  The  leading  speaker  was  Mr. 
William  M.  Ivins,  the  Republican  lawyer 
who  four  years  ago  was  the  Republican 
nominee  in  the  three-cornered  Mayoralty 
fight, — Hearst  and  McClellan  being  the 
other  candidates.  Ivins  was  sacrificed  at 
that  time  by  conservative  voters  w'ho  were 
afraid  Hearst  might  be  elected  and  who  pre- 
ferred to  vote  for  IVIcClellan  and  Tammany. 
Mr.  Ivins  is  the  head  of  the  Charter  Com- 
mission, has  investigated  the  traction  situa- 
tion in  New  York,  and  is  the  best-informed 
man  in  the  city  upon  all  phases  of  municipal 


government.  His  abhorrence  of  Gaynor  Is 
without  bounds,  and  the  avowed  reason  for 
his  support  of  Hearst  is  to  make  more  sure 
the  defeat  of  Tammany.  Many  clergymen 
and  social  reformers  were  among  the  spon- 
sors for  Mr.  Hearst's  candidacy  this  year, 
and  were  upon  his  platform.  Entering  the 
campaign  with  great  reluctance  Mr.  Hearst 
warmed  up  to  the  situation  from  day  to  day 
with  a  growing  prospect  that  he  would  poll 
a  large  vote.  He  has  become  a  good  speaker, 
and  has  found  a  new  following. 

Bannard      ^^^'    Bannard,    furthermore,   has 
and  His      proved   an  excellent  campaigner, 

Canvass.         i  •  •    -^       r      l  j 

showmg  a  spirit  or  cheery  good 
temper  that  contrasts  agreeably  with  the 
irascibility  of  Judge  Gaynor.  Mr.  Bannard 
is  not  merely  a  successful  business  man ;  he 
has  been  identified  for  more  than  thirty  years 
with  the  work  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  and  with  other  phases  of  social  and 
charitable  work,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  life  in  New  York  is  extensive. 
He  has  never  been  a  seeker  for  office,  but  is 
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MR.    OTTO    H.    BANNARD.    REPUBLICAN    AND    FUSION    CANDIDATE    FOR    MAYOR. 


a  public-spirited  citizen  of  highly  honorable 
standing  among  business  men,  and  especially 
fitted  at  the  present  time  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Mayor.  He  would  work  in  har- 
mony with  the  other  candidates  on  the  ticket, 
and  the  success  of  the  Fusion  movement  this 
year  would  give  encouragement  to  the 
cause  of  sound  and  progressive  government 
throughout  the  entire  country.  It  would 
mean  a  real  triumph  for  our  popular  institu- 
tions.    And  it  seems  assured. 

Q^^g^  Next  to  the  Mayor  perhaps  the 
Offices  to  Be  most  important  office  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  the  City  of  New  York 
is  that  of  the  Comptroller.  The  Fusion  can- 
didate, Mr.  Prendergast,  of  Brooklyn,  has 
the  confidence  of  good  citizens  of  all  parties 
and  would  administer  the  finances  of  the  city 
with  intelligence  and  thoroughness  under 
conditions  much  less  difficult  than  those  that 


the  present  Comptroller,  xMr.  Metz,  has  had 
to  meet,  although  in  many  respects  Mr.  Metz 
has  filled  the  office  with  great  credit.  The 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  Mr.  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  is 
a  young  Democrat  whom  Mayor  McClellan 
selected  as  a  Commissioner  of  Accounts  and 
whose  good  work  has  been  like  a  beacon  light 
in  an  administration  that  has  averaged  rather 
dark  and  gloomy.  The  Fusion  candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  the  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan is  Mr.  George  McAneny,  whose  name 
is  known  throughout  the  country  for  his 
long  years  of  devoted  work  to  improve  polit- 
ical conditions.  Years  ago  he  was  associated 
with  the  Hon.  Carl  Schurz  in  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Re- 
form League.  He  has  been  a  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and  presi- 
dent of  the  City  Club.  He  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  that  resulted   in  the  it- 
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Photograph  by  Brown  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

William  A.  Prendergast.  Otto  Bannard.  John  Piirroy  ]\Iirchel 

THE    THREE    LEADING    CANDIDATES    ON    THE    NEW    YORK    CITY    FUSION    TICKET. 


moval  of  the  Tammany  president  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  upon  charges  pre- 
sented to  Governor  Hughes.  Mr.  McAneny 
is  an  independent  Democrat  who  is  enthu- 
siastically supported  for  this  office  by  the 
whole  Republican  organization,  as  w^ell  as  by 
all  citizen  bodies  and  reform  groups.  Both 
Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr.  Bannard  have  said  re- 
peatedly in  their  campaign  speeches  that  the 
election  of  the  Mayor  is  not  this  year  nearly 
so  important  as  the  election  of  Mr.  Prender- 
gast,  Mr.  Mitchel,  Mr.  McAneny,  and  the 
candidates  for  the  presidency  of  the  other  bor- 
oughs, all  of  whom,  together  with  the  Mayor 
and  Comptroller,  make  up  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment.  If  the  Fusion 
ticket  should  be  elected  the  finances  of  New 
York  would  be  well  conducted  for  four  years. 

^      .    .„    Elsewhere    in    this    number    we 

Experts  in  i         f        i 

Municipal  publish  an  article  on  the  funda- 
mental  situation  in  New  York, 
by  Dr.  Allen,  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research.  This  Bureau,  supported  by  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens,  has  investigated  condi- 
tions in  New  York  until  it  knows  the  facts. 
Its  members  know  more  than  anybody  else 


knows  about  New  York's  financial  condition 
and  administration,  about  the  organization 
of  the  departments,  the  making  of  the  budget, 
and  the  wastes  and  leakages  of  the  existing 
system.  The  Tammany  campaign  has  been 
particularly  bitter  in  its  attacks  upon  the 
Bureau.  This,  however,  is  highly  agreeable 
to  the  experts  associated  with  Dr.  Allen, 
Mr.  Bruere,  and  Mr.  Cleveland,  because  it 
is  a  tribute  to  their  efficiency.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  only  thing  that  has  redeemed  the 
McClellan  administration  has  been  the  great 
extent  to  which  it  has  utilized  the  services  of 
the  Bureau.  Mr.  Metz,  the  Comptroller, 
has  reorganized  the  accounting  system  of  his 
great  office  under  the  guidance  of  the  ac- 
counting experts  of  the  Bureau,  and  has 
shown  his  good  sense  and  courage  in  being 
willing  to  accept  such  valuable  and  disinter- 
ested aid.  Mr.  McClellan  personally  has 
been  under  the  deepest  obligations  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Bureau, — although  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan is  not  precisely  the  kind  of  politician 
who  frankly  acknowledges  the  help  of  those 
who  rescue  him  from  the  countless  scrapes 
into  which  a  certain  indecision  of  character 
is  always  precipitating  him. 
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Pro  ress  ^  'innn^iny  had  the  easy  oppor- 
m  Spite  tunity  in  this  campaign  to  boast 
°^  '  of  the  extent  to  which  its  officials 
had  accepted  and  welcomed  the  co-operation 
of  the  Hureau  of  Municipal  Research.  A 
good  deal  could  have  been  said  quite  justly 
for  the  Tammany  department  heads  along 
that  line.  But  nobody  seems  to  ha\e  had 
sense  enough  to  perceive  and  utilize  the 
chance.  1  he  fact  is  that  the  forces  of  civil- 
ization are  mightily  at  work  in  the  great 
American  metropolis.  Progress  is  made  even 
with  Tamman\  in  office.  Tammany  officials 
cannot  wholly  disregard  the  demands  made 
by  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  commun- 
ity. The  very  fact  that  New  York  is  pro- 
gressing is  what  affords  the  opportunity  for 
carrying  out  the  many  reforms  and  improved 
methods  that  are  now  intelligently  de- 
manded. It  is  because  the  schools  are  in  a 
fairly  good  condition  that  they  might  be  made 
so  much  better.  It  is  because  we  have  a  good 
tenement-house  law  and  the  beginnings  of  a 
departmental  administration  of  that  law  that 
the  opportunity  is  so  great  for  fine  social 
results  through  the  really  well-developed 
work  of  an  efficient  tenement-house  depart- 
ment. It  is  because  New  York  has  now  fair- 
ly  well  paved   streets   and    the   survival   of 


.    MR.   CHARLES   S.   WHITMAN. 
(The   Fusion   candidate   for  District  Attorney.) 


MR.    GEORGE    M  ANENY. 

Waring's  street-cleaning  sj'stem  that  all  such 
services  as  those  pertaining  to  the  streets 
could  be  made  still  better  under  a  more  busi- 
nesslike direction  of  finances  and  work.  It 
is  because  there  is  so  much  merit  and  vitality 
in  the  Department  of  Health  that  so  much 
more  could  readily  be  accomplished  toward 
the  further  lessening  of  tuberculosis  and  other 
ills.  It  is  because  New  York  has  so  remark- 
ably fine  a  police  service  that  it  would  seem 
feasible  to  correct  certain  minor  evils  that 
affect  this  service,  chiefly  through  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  Tammany  Hall.  It  is 
not  a  revolution  that  is  demanded  in  the 
municipal  work  and  conditions  of  New  York 
but  continued  progress  through  a  finer  and 
better  kind  of  administration,  such  as  would 
surely  show  itself  at  once  if  the  Fusion  ticket 
were  elected. 

jf^^         In  the  turbulent  politics  of  New 
Mahing  of     York  City  there  is  always  oppor- 
tunity for  new  leaders  to  come 
forward  in  American  public  life.    They  must 
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Photograph  by  Pach  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

HOX.    HERBERT   PARSONS. 

(New  i'ork  City's  Republican  leader  and  a  rising 
man  in  the  progressive  wing  of  the  Republican 
party.) 

have  courage,  honesty,  and  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  in  all  sorts  of  men.  It 
was  through  this  very  testing  and  ordeal  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  made  his  way  until  he 
became  Governor,  Vice-President,  and  Presi- 
dent. George  B.  McClellan  had  hoped  that 
he  might  follow  a  similar  path ;  and  it  is 
stated  by  his  friends  that  he  still  thinks  that 
a  kindly  fate,  which  has  given  him  many 
plums  thus  far  in  spite  of  himself,  may  some- 
liow  make  him  the  successor  of  Hughes  at 
Albany  and  then  the  successor  of  Taft  at 
Washington.  The  only  plausible  ,explana- 
tion  for  Gaynor's  entering  the  municipal 
scramble  and  taking  the  Tammany  nomina- 
tion is  the  one  advanced  in  private  by  many 
of  his  friends  who  say  that  he  was  looking 
forward  to  the  next  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Hearst  did  not  think 
that  this  was  his  year,  and  he  was  deeply 
averse  to  appearing  as  a  candidate.  But 
having  been  led  forward  he  has  become 
hopeful  of  election,  and  every^  one  knows 
that  it  is  the  Presidency  upon  which 
Mr.  Hearst  and  his  friends  have  long 
fixed    their   gaze. 


u     ,       „    At  one  time  Mr.  William  Trav- 

Mr.  Jerome  -r-.-       •         »  t 

to  ers  Jerome,  District  Attorney  of 

New  York,  seemed  to  have  pros- 
pects of  great  political  advancement.  Mr. 
Jerome  is  completing  eight  years  of  service 
as  prosecuting  officer  in  the  county  of  New 
York.  It  is  a  very  difficult  office,  has  great 
power  and  responsibility  attached  to  it,  and 
is  constantly  bringing  its  incumbent  into  na- 
tional prominence.  Mr.  Jerome  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  Fusionists  or  Tammany  as  a  can- 
didate this  year,  but  he  was  nominated  inde- 
pendently for  his  present  office  on  petition 
signed  by  thousands  of  his  friends.  After  the 
Fusionists,  however,  had  nominated  a  bril- 
liant and  popular  candidate  in  Judge  Charles 
H.  Whitman,  who  had  been  much  spoken  of 
for  the  Mayoralty,  and- when  Tammany  made 
a  like  brilliant  and  popular  choice  in  nam- 
ing Mr.  George  Gordon  Battle,  it  seemed 
best  to  Mr.  Jerome  to  withdraw  from  the 
race.  Some  things  were  expected  of  him 
which  probably  no  man  could  have  done.  He 
has,  upon  the  whole,  filled  the  office  of  Dis- 
trict Attorney  with  great  credit. 

It  is  not  only  the  Democrats  who 
'^Leaaers."  ^^^  training  leaders  in  the  school 
of  New  York  City  politics,  but 
also  the  Republicans.  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stim- 
son,  who  served  under  Roosevelt  as  United 
States  District  Attorney  in  New  York,  and 
who  was  one  of  those  most  prominently 
named  to  head  the  Fusion  ticket,  seems  to 
be  destined  to  a  political  career  of  great  dis- 
tinction. Mr.  Herbert  Parsons,  who  is  a 
member  of  Congress  and  at  the  same  time 
chairman  of  the  New  York  County  Repub- 
lican Committee,  is  a  politician  who  fights 
for  his  convictions  with  amazing  skill,  and 
who  begins  to  count  as  a  rising  force  in  the 
affairs  of  the  national  party.  Mr.  Whitman 
has  been  serving  as  a  municipal  judge,  is  pop- 
ular and  right-minded,  and  if  elected  will 
probably  make  a  great  record  as  District  At- 
torney. There  is  a  great  chance  in  New 
York  City  for  young  politicians  of  both  par- 
ties and  all  parties  who  will  refuse  to  be 
dominated  by  party  machines,  who  will  main- 
tain their  own  freedom  and  independence  and 
will  work  for  their  honest  convictions.  The 
great  political  leaders  of  the  nation  in  the 
earlier  period  came  from  the  rural  districts, 
as  a  general  rule.  But  the  political  contests 
nowadays  that  develop  strong  leaders  are  in 
the  cities  rather  than  in  the  country,  and  the 
municipal  arena  comes  to  be  a  training  school 
for  leadership  on  the  national  plane. 
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p  j.^.  ^1  A  rather  strikinji  illustration  of 
Statuary  in  some  of  the  Startling  contrasts 
"'"  "'  '  presented  by  New  York  City 
politics  and  conditions  of  life  which  Ur.  Al- 
len depicts  so  vividly  in  the  article  already 
referred  to  is  furnished  by  the  unique  meth- 
od of  "  campaigning  by  statue  unveiling  " 
which  has  rather  unexpectedly  developed  in 
the  municipal  campaign  of  this  year.  A 
group  of  alleged  public-spirited  gentlemen, 
presumably  with  their  political  affiliations 
rather  closely  connected  with  the  existing  re- 
gime in  the  greater  city,  who  modestly  con- 


^■< 


DcrrAT 

SLANDER 


THE    STATUE    OF    PURITY        IN    LONKACRE    SQUARE, 
NEW   YORK   CITY. 

(One  of  the  features  of  the  present  municipal 
campaign.) 


Pbotofrapb  by  Brown  Bros.,  N.  V. 
THE    M0NUME>»T   TO  GIOVANNI   VERRAZANO   IN    BAT- 
TERY PARK,   NEW   YORK. 

(Unveiled  by  the  Italian  societies  of  the  greater  city 
on  October  6.) 

ceal  their  identity  under  the  impressive  cor- 
porate name  of  the  "  Association  for  New 
York,"  were  responsible  during  the  first  few 
days  following  the  close  of  the  Hudson-Ful- 
ton celebrations  for  the  unveiling  of  a  white 
plaster  statue  of  a  woman,  heroic  size,  in  one 
of  the  conspicuous  squares  of  the  center  of 
the  city.  The  wayfaring  man  may  learn 
from  the  statue  of  the  lady,  the  shield  she 
bears  in  one  hand,  the  several  smug  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  immaculate  purity  of  her  garb, 
that  she  was  intended  by  her  creators  to 
stand  for  the  purity  of  the  American  metrop- 
olis, which,  in  the  belief  of  the  "Association 
for  New  York,"  has  been  foully  slandered 
by  New  York's  many  traducers  and  particu- 
larly by  the  Fusion  and  other  anti-Tammany 
forces  'during  the  present  campaign.  This 
heroic  exemplification  of  New  York's  purity, 
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however,  excited  little  but  derision  in  the 
minds  of  New  York  citizens,  and  they  were 
quite  fully  prepared  to  accept  as  a  second  ex- 
hibit in  this  novel  method  of  campaigning  the 
''  reply  "  statue,  which  was  unveiled  several 
days  later  in  the  campaign  "  Exhibit  Mu- 
seum," conducted  by  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  and  which  showed  Lady  New 
York  as  the  victim  of  her  real  slanderer,,  the 
Tammany  Tiger. 

In  impressive  contrast  with  these 
VeTazano.  exhibitions  of  New  York  politi- 
cal art  is  the  splendid  artistic 
statue  of  Verrazano  which  was  unveiled  on 
October  6  in  Battery  Park,  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  city,  by  the  Italian  societies  and 
residents  of  the  metropolis.  The  monument 
is  the  work  of  Ettore  Ximenes,  director  of 
fine  arts  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  of 
Italy.     Verrazano  Day  was  celebrated  by  a 


parade  of  25,000  Italian-Americans  and  by 
other  exercises  commemorating  the  achieve- 
ment of  Giovanni  Verrazano,  who  in  1524 
actually  discovered  the  Hudson  River,  al- 
most a  century  before  the  voyage  of  the  great 
navigator  whose  more  scientific  and  thor- 
ough study  fully  entitle  him  to  the  honor  of 
having  his  name  perpetuated  by  the  noble 
stream. 

A  New  ^  ^^^^'  great  railroad  group  has 
Railroad  appeared  on  the  map,  in  align- 
'^'"''''  ment  with  the  Harriman,  the 
Morgan,  the  Hill,  and  the  Gould  systems. 
By  the  purchase  last  month  of  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Railroad  Mr.  Edwin  Hawley  has  completed 
the  ground-work  of  a  system  reaching  from 
Newport  News,  on  the  Chesaneake,  to  Le 
Beau,  South  Dakota,  and  to  Kansas  City, 
and  running  south  to  Galveston  on  the  Gulf. 
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MAP   OF    THE    HAWLEY    RAILROAD    UNES. 


The  most  important  item  in  this  congeries 
of  relatively  small  roads  is  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  reaching  from  Newport  News  to 
Cincinnati,  an  excellent  road  physically  and 
financially,  through  many  years  prepared  hy 
the  conservative  control  of  the  Pennsylvania 
to  operate  with  admirable  efficiency  and 
economy.  Since  Air.  Hawley  purchased  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  last  winter  the  price  of 
its  stock  has  advanced  to  89,  as  against  22  in 
1907.  After  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  is  the  most  important 
component  part  of  the  new  Hawley  system. 
Besides  the  three  mentioned,  the  new  group 
contains  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  the 
Iowa  Central,  and  three  smaller  roads,  the 
entire  collection  aggregating  8400  miles,  and 
tapping  nearly  half  the  best  agricultural  and 
industrial  area  of  the  United  States.  Fur- 
ther, a  traffic  arrangement  has  been  made 
between  the  Hawley  group  and  the  Kan- 
sas City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  now  building 
across  Texas  and  Mexico  to  the  Pacific, 
which  will  give  the  new  system  the  shortest 
route  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board by  about  500  miles.  The  total  capi- 
talization of  the  new  system  is  $61 8,000,000. 
Much  more  must  be  done  and  great  sums  of 
money  spent  to  bring  the  eight  lines,  as  a 
whole,  to  the  necessary  efficiency  as  a  trans- 
continental trunk  line,  but  Mr.  Hawley  is 
regarded  as  a  man  equal  to  this  task. 


^^  Mr.   Edwin    Hawley   is   a  quiet, 

Hawiey's  effective  man  of  fifty-nine  years, 
who  has  a  reputation  of  doing 
things  and,  even  then,  of  not  talking  of 
them.  He  came  down  to  New  York  from 
Chatham,  up  the  Hudson,  when  he  was  six- 
teen years  old,  and  started  on  his  career  as 
messenger  boy  for  the  Erie  Railroad,  at  four 
dollars  a  week.  He  advanced  slowly  from 
one  post  to  another,  saving  a  little  money 
and,  even  then,  buying  railroad  stocks,  until 
at  twenty-one  he  became  contracting  agent 
for  a  California  fast  freight  line.  In  that 
capacity  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  late 
Collis  P.  Huntington,  who  made  him  gen- 
eral eastern  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  later  its  assistant  traffic  manager.  When 
Mr.  Huntington  died,  Edwin  Hawley  ap- 
peared in  some  sort  of  control  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  and  he  did  not  stand  in  Mr. 
Harriman's  way  w  hen  the  latter  bought  the 
Huntington  road  for  the  Union  Pacific. 
But  Mr.  Hawley  was  not  kept  among  Mr. 
Harriman's  strong  men  ;  nor  later,  when  Mr. 
Hawley  became  a  large  stockholder  in  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  did  Mr.  Harriman  in- 
clude him  in  the  directorate  of  that  road. 
Thereupon,  Mr.  Hawley  wrested  the  con- 
trol of  the  Alton  horn  Mr.  Harriman, — 
perhaps  the  most  important  defeat  suffered 
by  that  great  organizer.  Edwin  Hawley  is 
now   frequently   being  compared    to    Harri- 
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GOVERNOR    DRAPER,    OF    MASSACHUSETTS. 

(Candidate  for  re-election.) 

man.  Like  the  latter,  he  has  come  into  na- 
tional prominence  comparatively  late  in  life ; 
he  has  some  of  the  same  unerring  judgment 
of  the  possibilities  in  apparently  unimportant 
railroads,  and  the  brilliancy  to  capture  them 
when  he  wants  them ;  he  has,  like  Harriman, 
an  intimate  understanding  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket, and  the  qualities  to  inspire  a  lcn,'al  fol- 
lowing. It  remains  to  be  seen  if  he  can  do 
enormous  constructive  work  of  the  sort  that 
Harrman  did  in  making  a  first-class  trunk 
line  out  of  a  fourth-rate  railroad  like  the 
Union  Pacific, — by  the  expenditure  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  years  before 
others  saw  the  profit  in  such  an  investment. 


A  Few 

State 

Elections. 


The  only  State  elections  of  im- 
portance this  fall  are  those  in 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Virginia,  and  Marj-land.  Governor  Draper 
of  Massachusetts  and  Governor  Pothier  of 
Rhode  Island,  Republicans,  have  both  been 
renominated.  Their  Democratic  opponents 
are,  respectively,  James  H.  Vahey  and  Olney 
Arnold,  each  of  whom,  it  chances,  led  his 
party  to  defeat  last  year;  but  both  Massa- 
chusetts  and    Rhode    Island   have   at   times 


elected  Democratic  Governors,  while  re- 
maining strongly  Republican  on  national  is- 
sues. Such  an  outcome  this  year  would  not 
be  as  surprising  as  the  election  of  a  Repub- 
lican Governor  in  Virginia,  where  the  Re- 
publicans have  nominated  the  Hon.  W.  P. 
Kent  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope.  An  uncer- 
tain factor  in  the  Virginia  campaign  is  the 
prohibition  issue.  Maryland  is  to  choose  a 
legislature  and  a  State  Comptroller  and 
vote  on  the  disfranchisement  amendment  to 
which  we  alluded  in  these  pages  last  month. 
The  legislatures  to  be  chosen  in  Massachu- 
setts.. Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Kentucky  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
next  year  on  the  income-tax  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Unitec  States.  The 
Democrats  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Repub- 
licans of  Maryland  are  committed  in  their 
State  platforms  to  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  Republicans  of  Rhode  Island,  on 
the  other  hand,  follow  the  example  set  by 
the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  in  recom- 
mending non-partisan  action  on  the  question. 


Affairs 

of 

Our  Cities. 


While  the  New  York  City  elec- 
tion engages  national  attention, 
there  are  municipal  campaigns  in 
progress  in  various  cities,  most  of  which  have 
only  a  local  interest.  The  Cleveland  May- 
oralty contest,  in  which  Major  Tom  L. 
Johnson  figures  for  the  fifth  time  as  a  can- 
didate, is  an  exception.  The  whole  country 
is  interested  in  Mr.  Johnson's  plucky  and 
determined  fight  for  re-election,  after  the 
defeat  of  his  three-cent  fare  enterprise.  All 
the  other  Ohio  cities  are  to  elect  Mayors  on 
November  2.  Mayor  Brand  Whitlock,  of 
Toledo,  is  also  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
The  populous  cities  of  New  York  State  and 
New  Jersey  hold  municipal  elections  on  the 
same  date,  but  their  campaigns  and  candi- 
dates are  attracting  little  attention.  Mu- 
nicipal officers  for  the  chief  cities  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  to  be  chosen  next  month  at  sep- 
arate elections.  The  city  of  St.  Louis,  early 
in  October,  celebrated  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  municipality.  Five  jears 
ago  St.  Louis  astonished  the  world  by  hold- 
ing a  brilliantly  successful  world's  fair,  and 
since  that  date  the  city  has  made  continuous 
progress.  Not  only  has  there  been  a  steady 
growth  in  population,  but  a  civic  spirit  has 
been  awakened  that  promises  much  for  the 
future.  The  chief  feature  or  the  centennial 
celebration  last  month  W2=:  a  long-distance 
balloon  race,  to  which  reiCiCnce  is  made  In 
our  paragraphs  on  aviation. 
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The  President  ^^'-  ^^^^^  has  been  persevering 
/Hearing  faithfully  upon  his  long  and  toil- 
some pilgrimage  of  many  thou- 
sand miles;  and  now  in  a  few  days,  if  all 
goes  well,  he  will  be  at  Washington  again. 
He  was  entitled  to  a  vacation  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  tariff  session  in  August. 
Many  useful  results,  doubtless,  will  have  ac- 
crued from  his  speech-making  journey  across 
the  Northwest  to  Puget  Sound,  down 
through  California  to  the  Mexican  border, 
across  Texas,  down  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  waterways  convention,  and  up  to  Wash- 
ington by  way  of  some  of  the  important  cen- 
ters of  Southern  life  and  influence.  But  the 
President  is  also  needed  at  Washington.  On 
the  Hrst  Monday  of  next  month  Congress 
will  be  in  session,  and  the  President's  mes- 
sage will  be  in  order.  Presidents  and 
members  of  the  cabinet  travel  much  more 
freely  nowadays  than  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  our  Government ;  and  while  there 
are  a  number  of  good  reasons  for  this 
change,  there  may  also  be  some  disad- 
vantages resulting  from  long  absences  of 
many  of  the  executive  chiefs  from  their 
official    desks. 


The         Without  any  disrespect  to  those 
Vacant       in  high  authority,  it  may  be  as- 

in  Washington  in  late  September  and  early 
October  the  post  of  Minister  to  China  would 
not  now  be  vacant.  The  President  was  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  Mr.  Knox,  Secretary  of 
State,  was  at  his  summer  home  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Charles  R.  Crane,  newly  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  China,  was  in  Washing- 
ton seeking  to  obtain  his  final  instructions 
before  setting  sail  from  San  Trancisco  for 
the  mission  to  which  he  had  been  designated. 
As  he  was  about  to  sail  from  San  Francisco 
the  State  Department  telegraphed  him  to 
come  to  Washington.  He  met  Mr.  Knox 
there  and  was  invited  to  resign.  Mr.  Taft 
used  the  telegraph  wires  to  confirm  Mr. 
Knox's  position.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
President  Taft  had  attached  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  selection  of  a  man  for  the 
Chinese  post.  When  he  found  Mr.  Crane 
he  deemed  himself  highly  fortunate  in  his 
choice.  Mr.  Crane  was  made  the  recipient 
of  many  honors,  which  he  accepted  without 
ostentation  at  the  President's  express  request. 
It  is  generally  not  a  good  plan  for  a  man 


..jf»*yi, 


•-*^* 


•*  "•. 


^^fll^m^^lgf^^nS^'  III  I  ittr»- 


Copyriiii.t.   19U7.   b\    Kr>?ioiiC   \"ica    Cumpui\'. 

PRESIDENT    TAFT    OPENING    THE    GREAT    GUNNISON    TUNNEL    AT    MONTROSE. 

COLORADO,    SEPTEMBER    23. 
(For  a  description  of  this  enterprise  see  this  Review  for  August,  1909.) 
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appointed  to  a  diplomatic  post  to  accept  pub- 
lic attentions  before  he  starts  or  to  make  any 
allusion,  either  in  public  speech  or  in  con- 
versation with  newspaper  men,  to  the  objects 
or  plans  of  his  government  with  respect  to 
the  mission  to  which  he  has  been  appointed. 
But  Mr.  Crane,  far  from  being  warned 
against  such  things,  felt  that  he  had  been 
encouraged  in  the  opposite  course.  It  is  said 
that  a  Chicago  newspaper  declared  that  the 
State  Department  was  making  a  study  of  the 
recent  treaty  between  Japan  and  China  re- 
lating to  Alanchuria.  The  New  York  pa- 
pers had  said  this  a  good  many  days  previ- 
ously and  everybody  at  Washington  and 
elsewhere  seems  to  have  been  making  free 
with  the  same  topic.  It  is  further  said  that 
the  Chicago  correspondent  had  derived  some 
notion  of  the  importance  of  this  question 
from  a  brief  conversation  with  Mr.  Crane. 
Just  the  character  and  extent  of  Mr.  Crane's 
indiscretion,  as  seen  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, have  not  been  made  clear  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  all  extremely  unfortunate  and  al- 
most without  precedent  in  our  diplomatic 
history.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
blameless  or  discreet  than  Mr.  Crane's  pleas- 
ant but  brief  remarks  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  given  in  New  York  in  his 
honor  on  September  20.  Yet  his  speech  on 
that  occasion  was  cited  by  the  newspapers 
as  one  of  the  State  Department's  reasons  for 
his  summary  dismissal. 

„     r.      .      The  month  of  October  witnessed 

San  Francisco  i    ,  •  i         i  i  • 

Honors       the  Celebrations  by  the  metropoh- 
Portoia.      ^^^   ^j^j^g   ^^   j^Q^j^    ^^j.   Atlantic 

and  Pacific  seaboards  of  noteworthy  histori- 
cal anniversaries.  Scarcely  had  New  York 
rested  from  the  ceremonies  commemorating 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  Hudson  River  by  the  great 
navigator,  and  the  first  centenary  of  Ful- 
ton's steamboat  triumph,  before  San  Fran- 
cisco began  to  rejoice  with  parade,  pomp,  and 
pageant  over  her  complete  reconstruction 
after  the  terrible  disaster  of  earthquake  and 
fire  that  overtook  her  three  years  ago.  Her 
rejoicing  took  the  form  also  of  celebrating 
the  one  hundred  and  fortieth  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Golden  Gate  by  Don 
Gaspar  de  Portola  in  the  year  1769.  Dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  October  in  the  year 
1769  this  Spanish  navigator  sailed  into  San 
Francisco  harbor,  and  his  vigor  and  enter- 
prise soon  brought  him  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  Governor  of  California.  Spanish 
sovereignty  over  the  western  half  of  what  is 


Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson,  N.  Y. 

MISS  VIRGILIA    EOGUE,   QUEEN   OF   THE    PORTOLA 
FESTIVAL   IN    SAN   FRANCISCO. 

(Miss  Rogue,  who  is  prominent  in  California  soci- 
ety and  the  author  of  two  novels,  was  selected  as 
queen  from  a  list  of  the  most  heantifnl  young  women 
of  the  State.) 

now  the  continental  territory  of  the  United 
States  existed  for  a  century  and  a  half.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  a  revival  of  material 
prosperity  in  Spain  itself,  restoring  her  again 
to  a  place  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
gave  impulse  to  effective  Spanish  colonization 
in  what  are  now  the  Western  and  Pacific 
States  of  the  Union. 

o  „  ■  fc       The     expansion     which     started 

Spanish  •  i       i        t-.  i  i-   •  c 

Influence  in  Our  \\'\xh  the  rortola  expedition  rrom 

Great  West.      .1  u      •  1.  r      ivr       •        " 

the  vice-royalty  of  Mexico 
first  brought  Spain  into  close  connection  with 
the  main  current  of  United  States  history. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  thereafter  Spain 
and  her  dependency, — Mexico, — figured 
prominently  in  the  history  and  development 
of  our  great  West.  The  influence  of  Span- 
ish thought,  language,  and  customs  is  still 
strong  in  our  Pacific  cities,  and  it  seems  sin- 
gularly appropriate  that  the  Californian  me- 
tropolis in  making  merry  over  her  complete 
rehabilitation  after  the  calamity  of  1906 
should  do  honor  to  the  sturdy  old  Spanish 
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explorer  who  became  her  first  Governor, — 
Don  Ciaspar  de  Portola.  Witli  our  friends 
the  Mexicans  we  have  had  political  and  geo- 
j^raphical  differences  more  than  once  in  the 
past,  which  were  very  bitter.  It  is  particu- 
larly jijratityinji  that  the  last  step  in  the  for- 
mal reconciliation  of  the  two  governments 
and  peoples  should  have  taken  place  at  the 
completion  of  President  "laft's  memorable 
tour  through  what  was  once  a  portion  of 
Spain's  American  Empire,  and  while  the  city 
that  stands  where  Portola  landed  in  1769 
is  doing  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  Spanish 
discoverer. 

j.^^  Mexican  interest  in  the  meeting 
Taft-Diaz  between  Presidents  Taft  and 
ee  ing.  Qjjjj,  [^^^  month  was  very  great. 
Coming  straight  from  the  only  New  Mexi- 
can point  in  his  itinerary,  Albuquerque,  Pres- 
ident Taft  on  the  morning  of  October  16 
arrived  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  proceeded 
to  the  international  frontier.  The  ceremo- 
nies attendant  upon  his  long-expected  meet- 
ing with  President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  were 
appropriate  and  'indicated  the  cordiality  of 
the  present  day  relations  between  the  two 
governments  and  peoples.  The  venerable 
Mexican  President  was  awaiting  at  one  side 
of  the  international  bridge  over  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  his  impressively  elegant  carriage 
of  state  was  greeted  with  hearty  applause  as 
it  crossed  the  line  from  Mexican  territory 
into  the  strip  of  land  known  as  El  Chamizal, 
the  ownership  of  which  is  still  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  It 
was  the  first  time  the  Mexican  President 
had  ever  been  outside  of  the  limits  of  his  own 
country  while  President,  and  to  make  this 
trip  to  foreign  soil  he  had  to  secure  permis- 
sion from  the  Mexican  Congress.  The  aged 
General  Diaz  was  received  with  sincere  cor- 
diality by  Mr.  Taft  upon  the  American  side, 
and  then  the  President  of  the  United  States 
paid  his  return  call.  Mr.  Taft's  momentary 
excursion  across  the  border  was  the  first  that 
a  President  of  the  United  States  has  ever 
made  over  our  land  frontiers.  The  meeting 
between  the  two  executives  was  private,  ex- 
cept for  the  presence  of  their  staffs  and  offi- 
cial retinue.  The  meeting  and  ceremonies  at 
El  Paso  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  Mexican  people  of  the  vigor 
and  ability  of  the  aged  President  Diaz  and 
to  aid  the  campaign  he  is  conducting  for  the 
election  of  his  candidate,  Senor  Corral,  to 
the  Vice-Presidency  at  the  general  election 
which  will  be  held  next  vear. 


Cupyrigbt,   1909,  by  Harns  A  Ewine. 

HON.    GEORGE   R.    COLTON. 

(The  new  Governor  of  Porto  Rico.) 


Other 


As  for  the  rest  of  Latin  America, 
Latin-American  the    principal    events    of    interest 

to  the  rest  of  the  world  reported 
from  the  southern  continent  and  the  islands 
of  the  Caribbean  last  month  were  an  eight- 
day  session  of  the  Cuban  Congress,  of  which 
the  only  noteworthy  accomplishment  was  the 
appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  relief  of 
recent  hurricane  sufferers  in  the  western 
provinces,  a  new  and  at  this  writing  appar- 
ently serious  revolution  against  President 
Zelaya,  of  Nicaragua,  the  accession  to  office 
of  Col.  G.  R.  Colton  as  Governor  of  Porto 
Rico  to  succeed  Regis  H.  Post,  and  the  grati- 
fying success  of  the  Ecuadorian  Exposition 
row  in  full  swing  at  Quito. 

Germany,  In  the  welcome  accorded  bv  the 
"stateH-  New  Vork  populace  to  the  sail- 
and  England,  ors  from  visiting  warships  at  the 
Hudson-Fulton  celebrations  last  month 
there  was  no  heartier  note  than  that  accord- 
ed to  the  Germans.  His  Majesty  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II.  had  sent  some  of  the  really  fine 
ships  of  his  great  navy,  under  command  of 
Admiral  von  Koster,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
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of  his  sea-fighters,  to  participate  in  the  cere- 
monies. The  good  feeling  shown  was  not 
merely  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  of  Ger- 
man birth  but  from  native  Americans  as  well. 
During  the  fetes  it  was  officially  reported  to 
the  foreign  fleets  anchored  in  the  Hudson 
that  a  son  had  been  born  to  the  German 
Crown  Prince,  and  immediately  all  the  war- 
ships in  the  river  welcomed  the  royal  birth 
with  bunting  and  cannon.  Only  a  few  hours 
after  the  close  of  the  celebrations  the  dis- 
patches told  us  of  the  "  tumultuous  enthusi- 
asm "  of  the  German  Emperor  over  the  flight 
of  Orville  Wright  in  his  flying  machine  at 
Berlin  on  October  15.  The  German  mon- 
arch amazed  the  aviator  with  his  knowledge 
of  aeroplanes,  and  informed  Mr.  Wright 
that  "  after  to-day's  events  the  flying  ma- 
chine will  have  a  different  future  as  regards 
the  German  army."  The  press  of  the 
Fatherland,  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain, 
continues  to  discuss  Anglo-German  rivalry. 
British  public  men  gave  out  more  serious 
warnings  last  month  as  to  the  unpreparedness 
of  Great  Britain  when  it  was  announced 
that   Germany   had   launched    two   "  Super- 


Dreadnoughts,"  vessels  exceeding  in  tonnage 
and  offensive  power  anything  in  the  British 
navy.  In  connection  with  this  German- 
English  "  scare  "  we  commend  to  our  read- 
ers the  dignified  and  restrained,  yet  frank 
and  noble  sentiments  of  the  German  pro- 
fessor Dr.  Schulze-Gaevernitz  which  appears 
in  the  article. on  page  602  this  month. 

The  British  English  political  leaders  are  still 
Budget  and  speculating  as  to  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Lloyd-George's  budget  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  as  to  what  course  the 
Liberal  administration  will  take  in  case  of  a 
rejection  by  the  Peers  of  this  epoch-making 
financial  measure.  A  Parliamentary  recess 
of  one  week,  beginning  October  11,  was 
brought  about,  it  was  declared,  through  the 
influence  of  King  Edward,  who  summoned 
to  Balmoral  for  conference  most  of  the  Lib- 
eral and  Conservative  leaders.  While  the 
definite  conclusions  of  this  conference  were 
not  published  to  the  world  last  month,  it  is 
quite  certain  at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press 
that  the  desires  of  the  upper  house  have  all 
along  been  for  a  flat  rejection  of  the  budget, 


Pbotograph  by  Underwood  <i  Underwood.  N.  \ 

A    NEW    PICTURE    OF    KAISER    WILHELM    ON    HIS    YACHT,    THE 
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a  course  from  which  the  Peers  have  been  de-  posts, — Zeluan  and  Mount  Gurugu, — were 
terred  only  by  their  fear  of  the  result  of  an  taken  by  assault  by  the  troops  of  General 
appeal  to  the  country.     Such  an  appeal,  more 


than    one    Liberal    leader    has    pointed    out, 
would  not  meri'lv  decide  the  fate  of  the  Lib- 


MR.  ASQUITH,  THE  BRITISH  PREMIER.  AIWRESSING 
THE  HOLSE  OF  COMMONS  ON  THE  SIRJECT  OF 
THE  BUDCiET. 

(From  a  sketch  by  the  artist  of  the  London  Duilii 
Chronicle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  highly  pleas- 
ing to  Mr.  Asquith  himself.) 

erals'  financial  measure ;  it  would  undoubt- 
edly be  a  popular  verdict,  in  all  probability 
an  unfavorable  one,  on  the  usefulness  of  the 
Peers  themselves.  Speeches  by  Premier 
Asquith  and  the  Conservative  leader,  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour,  during  late  September  in- 
dicated a  decided  drift  in  British  politics 
pnward  conducting  the  next  general  election 
campaign  on  purely  tarif?  lines.  Thanks  to 
the  efiForts  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  it  seems  as  though  protection 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  would  be  the 
prime  issue  in  a  British  general  election. 

Spain's  Costly  '^^^  forward  movement  of  the 
Triumphs  in  Spanish  forces  in  Morocco,. — In- 
creased during  August  and  Sep- 
te-nber  to  more  than  50,000  men, — beean 
early  In  September.  The  Spaniards  attacked 
the  Riffian  Moors  all  along  the  line,  and  the 
first  reports,  via  Spanish  sources,  told  of  sev- 
eral decisive  victories  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Melilla.      Two    strongly    fortified    Moorish 


Marina  on  September  27.  Later  reports, 
however,  from  French  and  Italian  sources, 
indicated  that  the  Spanish  losses  were  much 
greater  than  supposed,  and  that  the  situation 
in  Morocco  up  to  the  middle  of  last  month 
was  a  serious  one  and  increasing  in  gravity. 
A  holy  war  is  being  preached  throughout  all 
northern  Africa,  and  despite  undoubted  Span- 
ish victories  it  is  becoming  evident  that 
an  African  war  on  a  large  scale  is  facing 
the  Spanish  monarchy. 


The 


The  Madrid  Government  cele- 
Execution  of  bratcd   the   news  of   its   victories 

over  the  Moors  by  doing  away 
with  the  martial  law  administration  of  all 
Spanish  provinces,  or,  as  the  dispatches  qjut 
it,  restoring  the  constitutional  guarantees  in 
all  provinces  except  Gerona  and  Barcelona, 
where,  during  the  past  summer,  it  will  be 
remembered,  serious  rioting  occurred  upon 
the  calling  out  of  the  first  troops  for  Mo- 
rocco. Relentless  prosecution  of  the  insti- 
gators of  these  riots  (described  in  detail  in 
this  Review  for  September)  culminated  in 
the  execution,  on  October  13,  of  Prof.  Fran- 
cisco Ferrer,  a  well-known  Spanish  educator 
of  radical  tendencies.  Ferrer,  it  was  claimed 
by  the  government,  was  the  instigator  and 
director  of  the  Barcelona  riots.  He  himself, 
while  admitting  his  radical  opinions,  denied 
any  connection  whatsoever  with  the  uprising. 
Ferrer  uas  a  man  of  education  and  influence, 
founder  of  the  Escuela  Moderna  (Modern 
School )  in  Barcelona.  He  had  long  been 
suspected  of  revolutionary  activities,  and  sev- 
eral years  ago  he  was  tried  for  attempting  to 
assassinate  King  Alfonso,  but  was  acquitted. 
The  trial  of  Ferrer  was  In  secret.  The  ac- 
cused man  was  not  permitted  to  hear  the  di- 
rect charges  against  him  nor  to  face  his  ac- 
cusers, nor  was  he  allowed  to  speak  In  his 
own  defense. 


The 


The  decree  of  the  court-martial 
Effect  on  was  Carried  out  in  spite  of  the 
urope.  protests  and  petitions  by  sympa- 
thizers not  only  in  Spain  but  in  France  and 
Italy.  Such  names  as  those  of  Anatole  France 
and  Camille  Flammarlon  In  France,  Gerhard 
Hauptmann  and  Ernst  Haeckel  in  Germany, 
Maurice  Maeterlinck  in  Belgium  and  the 
late  Cesare  Lombroso  In  Italy  appeared  on 
the  protests.  The  Spanish  Government  in- 
sists that  his  connection  with  revolutionary 
movements  had  been  proved,  but  his  counsel 
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PROF.    FRANCISCO   FERRER. 

(The  Spanish   educator  and  radical  agitator,  who  was 
executed  for  treason  at  Barcelona  on  October  1.3.) 


In   spite   of   the   rather   unfavor- 

Hopeful  News      ,  ,      '^  •  „f 

from        able  reports  as  to  the  progress  ot 
''""'"■       the  Russification  of  Finland  and 
the  results  of   the  notorious  "  Agram  proc- 
ess "  in  Austria-Hungary,  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  news  from  eastern  Europe  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  has  been  rather  bet- 
ter  and   more   hopeful   than   for   some   time 
past.     Alter  a  bitterly  contested  trial,  four- 
teen members  of  the  Russian  Constitutional 
Democratic  party,  charged  with  "  belonging 
to    a    non-legalized    political    organization," 
were  acquitted,  late  in  September,  the  result 
-ing  to  establish  the  legal  existence  of  the 
"^^v  to  which  they  belong.     It  is  reported 
P^^   d  authority  that  conditions  in  Russian 
p",^°',^ave    improved    of    late,    and    that 
1  oland    ,.  ^,35  been  abolished  in  almost  all 
martial  law  ..  -grnments."     Other  Russian 
the  Polish  "go.^   contrast    to    the   much- 
news    in    refreshir.^^esgion  and  revolution, 
repeated  story  of  op^    ^nd  cholera,   is  the 
of  knout,  bombs,  exile;  ^f  ^he  empire   for 
report  of  the  grain  crop  ,e  i^ost  abundant 
the  present  \ear.     This  is  ti^rding    to    the 
for    a    generation,    and,    acL^ondon  Stand- 
Russian  correspondent  of  the  -.mctlon    with 
ard,   this    nev/s,    taken    in  conj^sJan    cotton 
the   report    of    the    unusual    Rumore   Rus- 
crop,    gives   us   assurance   that    '     in   1910, 
sians    will    be    clothed    and    fee  than     for 
and     these    more     satisfactorily,- 


and  friends  contend  that  Ferrer  was  the  vic- 
tim of  "  clerical  hatred."  The  news  of  his  many  years  past."  ^ 
execution  was  the  signal  for  general  rioting  V  lasted 
throughout  Europe.  In  London,  Paris,  Mustro-  ^^^^  Agram  trial,  whichn  the 
Rome,  and  Vienna  the  police  had  great  diffi-  Hungarian  seven  months,  resulted  iWfor 
culty  in  restraining  demonstrators  and  pre-  °'''''^'  conviction  of  thirty  person^j^ 
venting  violence.  Interpellations  were  made  "  high  treason."  The  charge  was  participa- 
concerning  the  execution  in  the  British,  tion  in  a  movement  for  the  union  of  Croatia, 
French,  and  Austrian  Parliaments,  and  in  Slavonia,  and  Bosnia  with  Servia.  Agram 
Italy  Ferrer's  fate  was,  curiously  enough,  is  the  chief  city  of  Croatia  and  the  center  of 
popularly  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Czar  the  region  in  which  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
Nicholas,  of  Russia.  The  Muscovite  mon-  ment  is  attempting  to  "  Magyarize "  ^ts 
arch,  then  on  his  way  to  visit  King  Victor  Slavonic  subjects.  The  conduct  of  the  trial 
Emmanuel,  was  compelled  on  this  account  to  has  been  severely  criticised  as  being  prosecut- 
enter  Italy  in  secret.  When  the  Spanish  ed  by  the  government  for  obviously  politi- 
Cortes  met  on  October  15  it  expressed  loyalty  cal  reasons  and  as  being  (we  quote  from  one 
to  the  government  and  the  throne.  Sev-  of  the  Croatian  newspapers)  "  grossly  un- 
eral  deputies,  however,  made  speeches  con-  fair  and  in  defiance  of  all  provisions  of  the 
demning  the  government  for  its  action  in  law."  More  gratifying  in  the  cause  of  jus- 
the  Ferrer  matter,  and  one  of  them  declared  tice  is  the  reported  elevation  to  the  rank  of 
openly  that  "  this  execution  was  an  egregious  princess  of  the  Countess  Sophie  Chotek,  the 
political  blunder."  "  The  innocence  or  guilt  Bohemian  morganatic  wife  of  Archduke 
of  the  man  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  Franz  Ferdinand,  heir  apparent  to  the  Aus- 
The  object  of  his  removal  was  to  help  restore  tro-Hungarian  throne.  The  Archduke's 
internal  peace  in  Spain,  but  to-day  Ferrer's  marriage  to  the  non-royal  Bohemian  lady,  it 
influence  is  much  stronger  in  Spain  and  will  be  remembered,  so  displeased  his  royal 
throughout  Europe  than  it  ever  was  while  uncle  that  the  heir  was  forced  to  renounce 
he  lived."  for  his  children  all  claims  to  the  throne.   The 
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Commission,  which  for  tlic  past  few  weeks 
has  been  traveling  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  chairman  is  Baron  Eiichi  Shi- 
busawa,  who  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
modern  Japanese  captains  of  industry,  a 
banker,  transportation  expert,  and  a  man  of 
patriotism  and  large  vision.  The  object  of 
this  commission,  which  has  not  been  sent  by 
the  government,  but  by  merchants  of  Japan, 
is  to  study  American  business. and  industrial 
methods.  The  commission  is  purchasing  a 
large  variety  of  manufactured  articles  which 
have  heretofore  not  found  a  market  in  the 
Orient.  The  commission,  furthermore,  has 
purchased  the  newest  machinery  used  in 
lumber,  mining,  and  milling  industries,  and 
also  devices  for  food  preservation,  and  many 
of  the  labor-saving  devices  used  in  banking 
and  commercial  offices.  Many  American 
inventions  will  thus  be  brought  for  the  first 
time  to  the  notice  of  Japanese  merchants.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  an  appreciable  increase 
in  trade  between  the  two  countries  will  fol- 
low the  return  of  the  commission  to  Japan. 


Copyritlit,  1909.  by  the  Moffen  Studio. 
LARON    SHIBUSAWA,    THK   J.    P.    MORGAN    OF   JAPAN. 

(Who  is  now  OD  a  tour  of  the  United  States  at  the 
liead  of  the  Japanese  Commercial  Commission.) 

elevation  of  the  countess  to  the  rank  of  prin- 
cess indicates  that  the  aged  Emperor  has 
become  reconciled  and  that  when  Franz 
Ferdinand  ascends  the  throne  a  way  may  be 
found  to  clothe  his  consort  with  really  im- 
perial dignity. 


The  Japanese 


As     with     increasing     frequency 
•Commercial   parties    of    distinguished    Ameri- 

cans  Visit  Japan  and  societies  or 
commissions  of  eminent  Japanese  make  tours 
of  this  country  it  is  being  realized  -by  the 
American  people  that  the  economic  future  of 
the  two  nations,  as  far  as  the  Orient  is  con- 
cerned, is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
continuance  of  their  present  cordial  relations. 

This  feeling  has  been  made  evident  very  sig-  j^,^,.  ,„  Austria-Hungary,  would  succeed  Baron 
nificantly  and  impressively  by  the  intelligent  Takahira  as  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
welcome    given    the    Japanese    Commercial    states.) 


DR.    YASNYA    UCHIDA,     WHO    WILL    SUCCtEU    BARON 
TAKAHIRA   AT    WASHINGTON. 

(Last  month  it  was  announced  definitely  that  Dr. 
Uchida,  who  has  been  for  some  years  Japanese  Mln- 
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Photograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.  N.  Y. 

THE   PRESENT   RULERS   OF   CHINA. 


Stand  before  the  world  as  the  champion  and 
leader  of  the  entire  Far  East.  Meanwhile 
China  progresses  slowly.  On  the  thirteenth 
day  of  last  month,  in  accordance  with  the 
imperial  edict  of  a  year  ago,  "  despotic  gov- 
ernment in  China  terminates  forever."  The 
first  imperial  edict  was  issued  on  that  day, 
calling  into  being  the  "  legislatures  of  the 
self-governing  provinces  throughout  the  em- 
pire." China,  if  all  goes  as  planned,  will 
have  a  constitution  within  the  twelvemonth. 

„,  ,  ,   A  new  phase  of  the  everlasting 

Shakespeare  s  „,     ,  ^  ..  .  ^ 

Globe  bhakespeare  discussion  came  out 
ay  ouse.  j^^  month  at  the  unveiling,  on 
October  8,  of  the  memorial  tablet  in  Lon- 
don on  the  building  (Barclay's, — the  old 
Thrale's, — brewery)  now  occupying  the  sup- 
posed site  of  Shakespeare's  famous  old  Globe 
Playhouse.  The  recently  announced  result  of 
the  researches  of  Prof.  C.  W.  Wallace,  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  discloses  the  ap- 
parent fact  that  Shakespeare's  pla\'house  was 
actually  in  another  part  of  the  same  street 
and  not  at  the  brewery  in  question.  It  is 
surprising  how  much  discussion  there  has 
been  by  scholars  and  in  the  press  of  the  wojld 
on  this  apparently  trivial  matter.  It  all  only 
r^h.,^    *^i.^  „,„o„  <-  T>„„„„f  ^f  ti,„  i^>,!„oc^    goes  to  show  how  Shakespeare's  life  and  name 

(Prince  Chun,  the  present  Regent  of  the  Chinese     ,  ,  .  r      i 

Empire.  The  young  Emperor  stands  at  his  left,  have  become  the  common  property  of  the 
The  baby  on  the  Regent's  lap  is  brother  of  the  Em-  world's  daily  thought.  This  discussion  comes 
P^^*""-^  rather  significantly  at  the  time  when  the  the- 

Chinaand    ^he    net    result    of    the    recent 
Japan  in     agreement    between    China    and 

Manchuria,       x  i  •  l  a     ^       _ 

Japan  regarding  the  Antung- 
Mukden  Railroad  (the  terms  of  which  were 
set  forth  in  these  pages  last  month)  is  that 
Manchuria,  while  nominally  remaining  an 
integral  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  will 
hereafter  be  controlled,  if  not  actually  admin- 
istered, by  the  government  at  Tokio.  By 
what  is  known  as  the  Peking  protocol  of 
1905  China  formally  gave  up  her  right  to 
construct  any  railway  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  south  Manchurian  line.  Now,  by  the 
agreement  already  referred  to,  she  virtually 
gives  up  further  rights  to  build  any  railroad 
at  all  in  Manchuria.  When  the  lines  now- 
projected  are  completed  Japan  will  have  two 
railways  stretching  into  the  heart  of  Man- 
churia, the  one  connecting  Port  Arthur  and 
Dalny  with  Mukden  and  the  other  travers- 
ing Korea.  The  latter  is  little  more  now 
than  a  Japanese  province  and  China  is  ap- 
parently becoming  more  and  more  willing 
to  agree  with  Japanese  demands.  The  Land 
of   the  Rising   Sun   is   gradually   coming   to 


IS  THERE  ANYTHING  BEHIND  THE  PRESENT  COR- 
DIALITY BETWEEN  THE  UXITED  STATES  AND 
JAPAN  ? 

(The  artist  of  Tokio  Fiirk  wonders  whether  be- 
hind the  screen  made  up  of  the  flags  of  the  two 
nations  L'ncle  Sam  and  Miss  Japan  are  concocting 
any  scheme  regarding  the  future  of  China.) 
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or  not  in  the  selection  of 
plays  these  claims  and  in- 
tentions will  be  borne  out 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  is 
significant  and  gratifying, 
however,  to  realize  that 
the  American  theater  is  on 
the  point  of  realizing  its 
responsibilities  and  of  be- 
coming the  ally  rather 
than  the  enemy  of  educa- 
tion, of  art,  and  of  mor- 
als. It  is,  as  the  editor  of 
the  Dial  so  aptly  puts  it, 
an  indication  that  the  pub- 
lic is  beginning  to  realize 
"  the  elementary  proposi- 
tions that  the  theater  may 
be  made  a  worthy  educa- 
tional agency,  and  that  as 
such  it  should  no  more  be 
expected  to  pay  its  own 
way  than  the  college,  the 
church,  the  public  library, 
or  the  art  museum."  A 
number  of  the  best,  most 
atrical  situation  in  our  own  country',  despite  scholarly  representatives  of  the  American 
all  the  charges  that  are  hurled  against  it  of  stage  will  appear  at  the  New  Theater.  Light 
commercialism  and  low  standards,  has  now  opera  will  also  be  given. 
approached  sufficiently  near  to  the  situation 

in  England  during  Shakespeare's  time  to  per-  ^^^^^        For   three   decades   the   name  of 

mit  of  there  being  established  in  the  Ameri-  of  Cesare    Lombroso    has    been    fa- 


Photojraph  bv  FroKn  Pros..  V.  V. 

NEW    YCRKS    INDEPE.NDENT    THEATER. 

(The  New  TlieattT,  recently  erected  at  Sixty-second  street  ant!  ("cnt rat 
I'ark  West,  New  York  City,  which  will  be  open  to  the  public  on  the  8th 
of  the  present  month.) 


can  metropolis  a  really  independent  theater. 


Lombroso. 


mous    throughout    the    scientific 


The  much-heralded  New  Theater  in  upper  world  as  that  of  an  original  and  keen  thinker 

New  York  City,  which  begins   its  work  of  in  the  philosophy  of  crime  and  its  treatment 

lifting  our   drama   to   loftier    ideals   on    the  and  causes.     Although  at  first  encountering 

eighth  day  of  the  present  month,  is  neither  much  opposition,  the  theories  of  this  eminent 

an  endowed  nor  a  subsidized  theater.     It  has  Italian  alienist  and  anthropologist  have  been 

been  established  by  a  group  of  wealthy  men  finally  accepted  by  scientists  as  establishing 

who  have  invested  their  money  with  no  other  certain    principles   which   have    radically   al- 

purpose  in  view  than  to  provide  a  playhouse  tered  the  old-time  conception  of  the  criminal, 

where  "  superior  art  and  plays  of  literary  ex-  His  two  most  famous  works  are  "  The  Crim- 

cellence  "  are  to  be  presented   regardless  of  inal  "  and  "  The  Man  of  Genius."     His  the- 

the  returns  at  the  box-oflfice.  ory  of  crime  as  set  forth  in  the  first  of  these 

works  is,  briefly,  to  the  effect  that  criminals 

j.^g         This  enterprise   is  not,  however,  are  born,  not  made.     Criminal  instincts  were 

New  Theater   the  management  informs  us,  "  to  not  implanted  by  surroundings  and  environ- 

be   the  toy  of   the  rich."      It   is  ment,  he  held;  they  were  caused  by  a  hered- 

hoped,  "  in  truth,  to  make  this  institution  as  itary  taint.     Therefore  of  what  use  was  it 

distinctly  democratic  and  civic  as  the  Comedie  to    imprison    the    thief    and    the    murderer? 

Francaise."    The  repertoire  is  not  to  be  made  Rather,   they  should   be   treated   as   diseased 

up  of  so-called  "  classical  "  works,  or  "  ad-  persons,  being  victims  of  a  strange  mental  ill- 

vanced,"  "  faddish,"  or  "  literary  "  plays.    In  ness,  over  which  they  had  no  control.     In  the 

short,  the  New  Theater  is  "  not  to  be  a  school  second  work,  "  The  Man  of  Genius,"  Lom- 

for  the  select  few,  wherein  a  dull  or  tedious  broso  endeavored  to  prove  that  all  geniuses  are 

play  of  merit  will  be  kept  upon  the  stage  for  more  or  less  acute  epileptics.     Professor  Lom- 

the  purpose  of  instructing  its  patrons,  but  a  broso  died  at  Turin  on  October  ig, — within 

playhouse  for  the  public  at  large."     Whether  a  few  days  of  his  seventy-third  birthday. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(From  September  21   to   October  20,  1909.) 


Massachusetts    Democrats   nominate   James 

H.    Vahey    for    Governor New    York    City 

Democrats  nominate  Justice  William  J.  Gaynor 
for  Mayor. 

October  2. — Massachusetts  Republicans  re- 
nominate Governor  Draper. 

October  5. — A  special  committee  from  tlic 
larger  post-offices  of  the  United  States  is  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  money-order  system. 
....The  Democratic  convention  of  New  York 
County  nominates  George  Gordon  Battle  for 
District-Attorne}'. 

October  6. — William  R.  Hearst  is  nominated 
for  Mayor  of  New  York  City. 

October  7. — Rhode  Island  Democrats  nominate 
Olney  Arnold  for  Governor. 

October  9. — District-Attorney  Jerome,  of  Nov.- 


Copyrigbt.  19U9.  by  Pacb  Bros.,  N.  Y 
LEE     m'cLUXG,     the     NEW     TRE.\SURER     OF     THE 
UNITED   STATES. 

(Mr.    McClung    resigns    the    treasurership    of    Yale 
Universit.v    to    take    the    Washington   post.) 

POLITICS   AND   GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

September  21. — President  Taft  speaks  in  Den- 
ver in  defense  of  the  corporation  tax. 

September  23. — President  Taft  appoints  Lee 
McClung.  treasurer  of  Yale  University,  to  be 
United  States  Treasurer,  succeeding  Charles  H. 
Treat.... New  York  City  Republicans  nominate 
Otto  T.  Bannard  for  Mayor,  William  A.  Pren- 
dergast  for  Comptroller,  and  Jolm  Purroy 
Mitchel  for  President  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men (see  page  594). 

September  24. — The  new  United  States  Tariff 
Board  holds  its  first  meeting  at  the  Treasury 
Department,  Washington. 

September  25. — President  Taft  announces  that 
Chief  Forester  Gifford  Pinchot  will  remain  in 
the  Government  service. 

September  30. — President  Taft,  speaking  at 
the  Seattle  Exposition,  advocates  ship  subsidies. 


Copyrisht,   1909.  by  Harris  A  twiiig. 

THE    M.AROUIS    DE   VILL.\LOBAR. 

(The  new   Spanish   Minister  at   Washington,) 
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Photograph  by  WalJoti  Fawcett.  Washington. 

THE    UNITED    STATES    ARMY'S    FIRST    AEROPLANE    SQUAD. 
(Photograph  taken  at  the  new  United  States  Government  Aviation  Field,  College  Park,  Maryland.) 


York,  withdraws  from  the  contest  for  re-elec- 
tion. 

October  ir. — The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  meets  for  the  term  of  1909-10. 

October  12. — Charles  R.  Crane,  recently  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  China  by  President  Taft,  re- 
signs tipon  the  demand  of  Secretary  Knox. 

October  13. — Rhode  Island  Republicans  re- 
nominate Governor  Aram  J.  Pothier. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

September  21.— The  Australian  Minister  of 
Defense  introduces  the  Commonwealth  Defense 
bill.... The  Colombian  Congress  meets  at  Bo- 
gota 

September  22. — A.  J.  Balfour,  the  British 
Unionist  leader,  comes  out  as  a  strong  champion 
of  protection. 

September  24. — The  National  Defense  bill 
passes  both  houses  of  the  Danish  Parliament. 

September  28. — At  the  reopening  of  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament  the  Premier,  Dr.  Wekerle, 
announces  the  resignation  of  his  cabinet. 

September  29.— Alderman  Sir  John  Knill  is 
elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

October  2. — Bv  imperial  order,  Batoum  is 
abolished  as  a  military  port  of  Russia. 

October  5. — Venezuela  is  reported  in  a  condi- 


tion of  political  unrest,  many  prominent  citizens 
having  been  arrested. 

October  8. — Winston  Churchill,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  announces  to  the  British 
House  of  Commons  that  the  government  will 
make  no  overtures  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
that  no  amendment  to  the  Finance  bill  will  be 
accepted. 

October  11. — Three  army  reform  bills  are  in- 
troduced in  the  Greek  Chamber  of  Deputies. . . . 
King  Edward,  of  England,  returns  to  London 
to  confer  with  political  leaders  in  the  hope  of 
avoiding  a  constitutional  crisis. 

October  13. — Professor  Ferrer,  convicted  of 
revolutionary  activity,  is  executed  at  Barcelona, 
Spain, — the   execution   causes   great   excitement 

among  Socialists  in  Europe Juan  J.  Estrada 

has  himself  elected  provisional  president  of 
Nicaragua A  Chinese  imperial  edict  recog- 
nizes the  provincial  assemblies,  members  of 
which  will  be  chosen  to  form  the  Imperial  As- 
sembly, which  will  draw  up  the  constitution. 

October  15. — The  opening  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes  is  marked  by  a  fight  between  Conserva- 
tives and  Republicans  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, occasioned  by  the  execution  of  Ferrer 

There  are  strikes  and  riots  at  Naoles,  Pisa,  Flor- 
ence, and  Rome  in  sympathv  with  the  Spanish 
revolutionists The  Greek  Chamber  of  Depu- 
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Photo^rapb  by   Paul  Thompson.   N.  V. 

THE    AERONAUTIC    EXHIBITION    AT    PARIS    LAST    MONTH. 


lies  votes  the  bills  abolishing  the  right  of  the 
royal  princes  to  hold  military  commands. 

INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS. 

September  21. — Morocco  refuses  Spain's  de- 
mand to  withdraw  the  note  asking  intervention 
of  the  powers. ..  .The  Moors  lose  400  men  in 
actions  with  the  Spanish  troops. 

September  24. — Venezuela  replies  to  Great 
Britain  that  no  change  will  be  made  in  the  30 
per  cent,  additional  duty  on  goods  imported  from 
the  West  Indies. 

September  26. — It  is  announced  at  Washing- 
ton that  a  monument  commemorating  the  found- 
ing of  the  International  Postal  Union  will  be 
unveiled  at  Zurich,  Switzerland. ..  .The  Bureau 
of  Naturalization,  at  Washington,  decides  that 
Turks  are  not  eligible  for  American  citizenship. 

September  28. — The  third  Internationa!  Ship- 
ping Conference  is  opened  at  Brussels. 

September  30. — The  International  Conference 
of  maritime  law,  sitting  at  Brussels,  completes 
ihe  draft  of  a  convention  covering  collisions  and 
salvage  at  sea. 

October  3. — A  British  syndicate  and  the  Otto- 
man Bank  accept  the  Turkish  Government's  con- 
ditions for  a  loan  of  $35,000,000. 

October  7. — The  Russian  Foreign  Minister  an- 
nounces that  the  Harbin  Tax  dispute  w^ith  the 
local  German  Consul  has  been  settled. 

October  8. — A   dispatch   from  Constantinople 


says  that  the  government  will  reject  all  foreign 
claims  for  losses  in  the  Adana  massacres.... 
The  diplomatic  corps  at  Tangier  refuses  to  in- 
tervene in  the  case  of  Spanish  action  in 
Morocco. 

October  9. — The  International  Peace  Bureau 
at  Brussels  adopts  a  resolution  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  establish  a  general  fund  for 
relief  in  great  disasters. 

October  11. — Prince  Ito  assures  the  United 
States  Government  that  Japan  will  maintain  the 
policy  of  the  "  open  door  "'  in  Manchuria. 

October  16. — President  Taft.  of  the  United 
States,  and  President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  meet  at 
El  Paso,  Texas,  and  Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico. 

October  19. — Nicaragua  pays  the  first  instal- 
ment of  $50,000  on  the  Emory  claim. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

September  21. — A  hurricane  sweeps  the  Gulf 
coast,  causing  a  property  loss  of  a  million  dol- 
lars in  New  Orleans. 

September  22. — Prof.  Edwin  Clark  Sanford  i.-^ 
elected  president  of  Clark  College,  Worcester, 
Mass. ..  .Captain  Ferber.  the  French  army  offi- 
cer, is  killed  while  testing  an  aeroplane  near 
Boulogne. ..  .The  centennary  of  the  birth  of 
Lord  Tennyson  is  commemorated  in  England. 

September  23. — President  Taft  opens  the  great 
Gimnison  irrigation  tunnel  in  Colorado. 

September  24. — The  British  and  German  fleets 
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of  warship  arrive  at  New 
York  to  participate  in  tlu- 
Hudson-Fulton  celebration. 
....The  International 
Aeronautic  Congress  favors 
navigation  rules  similar  to 
those  used  in  sea  travel. 

September  25. — Four 
French  officers  are  killed 
by  the  bursting  of  the  dir- 
igible  La    Rcpubliquc   at    a 

height   of    500    feet The 

Hudson-Fulton  celebration 
begins  at  New  York. 

September  26. — T  h  i  r  t  y 
balloons  start  from  Paris 
in  the  long-distance  contest 
of  the  French  Aero  Club. 

September  27. — H  u  b  e  r  t 
L  a  t  h  a  m  makes  a  flight 
across   Berlin   to   Johannis- 

thal The  cornerstone  of 

the  Hudson  memorial  mon- 
ument is  laid  by  Governor 
liughes  on  Spuvten  Duyvil 
Hill,  New  York  City.... 
The  Interstate  Palisade  Park,  on  the  Hudson 
River,  is  dedicated  to  public  use. 

September  28. — Rougier,  Bleriot,  and  Latham 
make  aeroplane  flights  at  Berlin. 

September  29. — President  Taft  arrives  in  Seat- 
tle to  visit  the  exposition. 

September  30.-:^.  M.  S.  Neptune,  the  eighth 
Dreadnought,    with    a    displacement    of    20,000 

tons,     is     launched     at     Portsmouth Orville 

Wright   ascends   700    feet    in   his   aeroplane    at 

Potsdam The  price  of   September  wheat  on 

the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  is  advanced  14 
cents.... The  Mauretania  lowers  the  time  be- 
tween Ireland  and  America  by  forty-four  min- 
utes. 

October  i. — Twenty-eight  balloons  start  from 
Zurich  in  the  international  balloon  race....M. 
Rougier  covers  80.6  miles  in  the  long-distance 
competition  for  aeroplanes  at  Berlin. ..  .Dr. 
James  B.  Angell  retires  from  the  presidency  of 

the   University   of   Michigan The   Cleveland 

Railway  Company  accepts  the  city's  offer  to  set- 
tle the  street-railway  question. 

October  2. — The  Kalvan  Railroad,  the  first  to 
be  constructed  solely  by  the  Chinese,  is  opened 
to  traffic. 

October  3. — Seventeen  balloons  leave  Zurich 
in  the  contest  for  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  and 
are  driven  in  the  direction  of  Russia. . .  .Hubert 
Latham  attains  a  height  of  580  feet  in  his  aero- 
plane at  Johannisthal. ..  .St.  Louis  begins  the 
centennial  celebration. 

October  4. — The  Cunard  liner  Lusitania  com- 
pletes the  record  run  from  New  York  in  4  days, 

15    hours,    and    52    minutes Eight    balloons 

start  in  a  distance  and  time  contest   from   St. 

Louis Wilbur    Wright    makes    an    aeroplane 

flight  from  Governors  Island  up  the  Hudson 
as  far  as  Grant's  Tomb  and  back  (see  page  551). 

October  5. — Many  miners  lose  their  lives  in 
a  mine  explosion  near  Nanaimo,  B.  C... Presi- 
dent Taft  visits  San  Francisco. 

October  6. — A  monument  to  Verrazano,  the 


l'ljutoi.T:ipll    by    I.c\ick.     N.    'i'. 

HUBERT    LATHAM,    THE    DARING    MONOPLANE    AVIATOR. 


Italian  discoverer,  who  is  held  to  have  been  the 
first  white  man  to  see  New  York  Bay,  is  un- 
veiled in  Battery  Park,  New  York  City.... Ab- 
bot Lawrence  Lowell  is  inaugurated  president 
of  Harvard  University. 

October  9. — Wilbur  Wright  breaks  the  world's 
aeroplane  speed  record  in  a  flight  at  College 
Park,  xMd. 

October  12. — The  United  States  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  closes  the  First  National  Bank, 
of  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  on  account  of  a  short- 
age amounting  to  $210,000. 


THE  LATE  CESARE  LOMBROSO. 
(The  Italian  criminologist — see  page  539.) 
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October  14. — Dr.  Ernest  Fox  Nichols  is  in- 
stalled as  president  of  Dartmouth  College. 

October  18. — Count  de  Lambert,  using  a 
Wright  aeroplane,  circles  above  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  Paris,  at  a  height  of  1300  feet. 

OBITUARY. 

September  21. — Ex-Congressman  Thomas 
Hammond,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ham- 
mond Packing  Company,  66. 

September  22. — Robert  Hoe,  head  of  the  noted 
firm  of  printing  press  manufacturers,  70. 

September  24. — Rev.  John  L.  Withrow,  D.  D., 
for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Park  Street 
Church,  Boston,  '/2. 

September  25. — Ex-Governor  Charles  James 
Bell,  of  Vermont,  64. ..  .Archbishop  Roerdan, 
primate  of  the  Danish  church. 

September  26. — Rear-Admiral  Charles  J.  Bar- 
clay, U.  S.  N.,  retired,  torpedo  and  ordnance 
expert,  66. 

September  29. — Ex-Congressman  William  R. 
Morrison,  of  Illinois,  for  many  years  a  Demo- 
cratic leader  and  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  and 
Civil  wars,  84. ..  .Ex-Governor  Miles  B.  Mc- 
Sweeney,  of  South  Carolina,  54. ..  .William  H. 
Palmer,  owner  of  coasting  steamers,  50. 

September  30. — Dr.  Anton  Dohrn,  founder 
and  director  of  the  biological  station  at  Naples, 
Italy,  69.... Gen.  Eliphalet  Whittlesey,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  88. . . . 
Frederick  Russell  Burton,  an  authority  on  In- 
dian music,  48.... Dr.  George  Edward  Post, 
head  of  the  medical  college  in  Beirut,  Syria,  71. 
Dr.  Xenophon  Christmas  Scott,  a  noted  sur- 
geon and  oculist,  of  Cleveland,  68. 

October  i. — Rev.  Ignatius  Renaud,  S.  J.,  a 
prominent  Catholic  educator,  70.... George  W. 
Moore,  a  pioneer  American  minstrel,  84. 

October  2. — Rear-Admiral  Christopher  J.  Cle- 
borne,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  71. 

October  3. — Albert  Pulitzer,  formerly  a  New 
York  newspaper  publisher,  58. 

•  October  4. — William  Watson,  the  chairman  of 
the  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  66....Edmond 

Kellv,  law3^er  and  author,  58 Dr.  David   H. 

Cochran,  former  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
Polvtechnic  Institute,  81. . .  .Chang-Chih-Tung, 
grand  councillor  of  China. 

October  5. — John  R.  O'Donnell,  news  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  55 Prof.  Washing- 
ton Irving  Stringham,  acting  president  of  the 
University  of  California,  61. 

October  6. — Ex-Congressman  Lewis  E.  Pay- 
son,  of  Illinois,  68.... Dudley  Buck,  the  organ- 
ist and  composer,  70 Capt.  John  Joshua  Na- 
thaniel Webber,  executive  officer  of  the  iron- 
clad Monitor  during  the  fight  with  the  Merrimac 
in  1862,  80. 

October  7. — Associate  Justice  Robert  Roberts 
Bishop,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, 75 William  T.   Pipes,  attorney-general 

of   Nova    Scotia,   59 Mrs.    Ettie   Henderson, 

actress  and  playwright,  74. 

October  8.— Naphtali  Herz  Imber,  the  Yid- 
dish poet,  55 Robert  Lyon  Rogers,  for  forty- 
two  years  United  States  Commissioner  for 
Maryland,  83. 

October  10. — Brig.-Gen.  Amos  S.  Kimball, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  69 Dr.  John  P.  Reynolds, 


for  twenty  years  a  professor  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  83. 
October  13.— Major-Gen.  Alfred  E.  Bates,  U. 

S.  A.,  retired,  69 George  A.  Edes,  a  veteran 

newspaper  publisher  and  editor,  of   California, 

69 Rev.    Albert    A.    Bennett,    D.    D.,    senior 

Baptist  missionary  in  Japan,  60. 

October    14.— Rt.     Hon.    Gerald    FitzGibbon, 
Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  in  Ireland  since   1878, 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  I.  BUCHANAN. 
(Mr.  B  ichannn  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  of 
.American  diplomats  of  the  present  generation. 
His  services  lo  this  country  included  directorships 
in  the  Corn  Palace  Exposition,  in  1882,  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicaso,  in  1893,  and  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  in  IDOl,  as  well  as 
diplomatic  missions  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  as 
boundary  arbitrator  between  Chile  and  Argentina,  as 
delegate  to  two  Pan-American  conferences,  as  Amer- 
ican Minister  to  Panama,  as  special  commissioner  to 
Venezuela,  and  as  special  agent  ta  the  Hague  Tribu- 
nal in  the  Venezuela  arbitration  case.) 

72 Rear-Admiral  Robert  W.  Milligan.  U.  S. 

N.,  retired,  70 John  P.  Poe,  formerly  attor- 
ney-general, of  Maryland,  JT)- 

October  15.— Brig.-Gen.  Richard  C.  Drum,  U. 
S.  A.,  retired,  84 Ex-Senator  William  Lind- 
say, of  Kentucky,  74 Ex-Congressman  Henry 

R.  Harris,  of  Georgia,  84. 

October  16.— Judge  William  I.  Buchanan,  for- 
merly American  Minister  to  Panama,  56.... 
Hon.  J.  H.  Hofmevr,  member  of  the  executive 

council,   of   Cape   Colony,   64 Col.   Smith   S. 

Leach,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  58. 

October  18. — Francis  Lathrop,  the  painter,  60. 

October  19. — Cesare  Lombroso,  the  Italian 
criminologist,  7^. 

October  20. — Benjamin  F.  Barnes,  Postmaster 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  41. 


CURRENT  TOPICS    IN    CARICATURE 


"BRINGING    THEM   TOGETHER." 

(A  significant  feature  of  the  President's  Western  trip.) 
From  tlie  Times-Star  (Cincinnati). 


IXTERN.^TIONAL    AMENITIES. 

( President  Taf  fs   meeting   with   President   Diaz,    of 

Mexico.) 

From  llie  Herald  (New  Yorli). 


SENATOR,    DID    YOU    SEE    WHAT    TAFT    SAID    ABOUT 
YOUR   BEING   A   FRIEND  OF   THE   PEOPLE?" 

From  the  Plnin  Dealer   (Cleveland). 


THE  GAME  OF  FOLLOW    THE  LEADER. 

("The  good  citizen  must  make  himself  a  good 
loser.  He  must  play  the  game.  He  is  In  popular 
government  and  he  has  to  take  what  popular  govern- 
ment gives  him  until  by  his  influence  with  the  people 
who  control  he  can  lead  them  in  the  direction 
which  he  would,  and  if  they  do  not  go  in  that  direc- 
tion he  has  to  follow  them." — President  Taft  at  San 
Francisco,  October  5.) 

From  the  Traveler   (Boston). 
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KEEPING    THE   REPUBUCAN  ELEPHANT    IN    TRAINING. 
(President  Taft  making  the  circuit  of  the  States  and    meeting  with  great  ovations.) 

From  the  Saturday  Globe  (Utica).  "^dZT."  ^ 

The   above   cartoon    suggests   that     President    strengthen    the    Republican     party     in     various 
Taft's   trip   througli    the   country   will   serve  to     States.     The    President    has    not    confined   his 

speeches  to  politics,  however,  but  has  on  occa- 
sions "  sermonized  "  on  other  topics.  He  is  thtis 
shown  in  the  cartoons  on  the  lower  part  of  this 
page  as  occupying  a  pulpit  and  preaching  peace 


r 


THE    BALLINGER-PINCHOT    CONTROVERSY. 
The  pulpit  and   the  pew.  "  Conservation  "  oi;  the  Cabinet. 

From  the  Herald   (Boston).  From   the  Journal    (Minneapolis). 
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IF  IT  WERE  NOT  FOR  THE  PASSENGERS   HE   MIGHT 
BOOST   IT   OVER." 

From  the  Daily  .Veirs  (Chicago). 


THE  NEW  CORPORATION  TAX  COW. 

Unci.e  Sam  :  "  If  this  cow  gives  the  milk  I  think 
she  will,  we  can  let  up  a  bit  on  the  high  tariff 
critter." 

From  the  Journal   (Minneapolis). 

to  Messrs.  Pinchot  and  Ballinger  (who  have  had 
some  differences  of  opinion  regarding  our  con- 
servation pohcies),  while  at  the  same  time  put- 
ting his  stamp  of  approval  on  both  men. 


"  BEVARE   OF   THE   VIDDERS  •  " 

From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


Speaker   Csnnon 
Goot>    Deal    MK.E. 


A   SQUARE  PEAL  FOR  ALL. 
From  the  Traveler  (Boston). 


SPEAKER  CANNON  S  IDEA  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  OUR 
BANKING  SYSTEM  IS  THAT,  LIKE  TOPSY,  IT  "  JI  T 
CROWED." 

From  the  Herald  (Boston). 
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SEE-SAW,    SEE-SAW. 

(Now  ifs  Cock  and  now  it's  I'eary, — indicating 
liow  public  opinion  sways  from  one  to  the  other  of 
lli(-  polnr  contestants.) 

I'"roiii  the  Leader   (  Cleveland  i. 


DID 
ANYBODY 

SAY  I    NevfR 
Rf  ACHED 

fA5T 

AFRICA''? 


^J^;^ 


jrST    SUPPOSE  THIS    HAPFENEP  ! 

(.\propos   of  exi)loration  controversies.) 
Frr-ni  the  .S7(jc   (Washington). 

On  tliis  page  we  have  the  Cook- Peary  contro- 
versy, with  a  suggestion  of  what  might  happen 
if  Mr.  Roosevelt's  African  exploits  should  be 
questioned;  the  rapid  progress  in  the  art  of  fly- 
ing ;  Uncle  Sam's  notable  achievements  through- 
out the  world,  and  his  recent  art  acquisitions 
from  Ettrope.  The  cartoons  on  the  following 
page  relate  to  the  mimicipal  fight  in  New  York 
City  and  to  pending  matters  affecting  China, 
Japan,  and  incidentally  the  United  States. 


HE    WORLD   AND    HIS    WIFE    WILL    BE    FLYING    SOON 

from   the  Inquirer    (Philadelphia). 


AND   YET    THEY    SAY    OVER    THERE   THAT    I   DON  T 


UNCLE  SAM   STRICTLY  IN  IT. 
From  the  Timen  (Washington). 


CARE    MUCH    FOR    ART 


Krom   tlie  Prcxs    (New   York). 
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I'Ol.ITICS   MAKES    STRANGE   BED-FELLOWS. 

From  the  Call  (Socialist)    (New  York). 


WILL  HE  GET  THE  CANARY? 
From   tho  Journal    (Minneapolis). 


WILL   THEY   QUARREL   OVER   THE   SHELL? 
From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


PLUGGED. 
From  the  Morning  Oregonian   (Portland). 


DOOR. 


POOR  John! 

(John  Bulls  plight. — with  the  Frenchmen  flying 
over  his  hoad.  the  (Jermans  building  new  Dread- 
noughts, and  the  militant  suffragette  belaboring  him 
in  the  rear  !) 

From  the  H-eraUl  (New  York). 


A- 


;^  ,__.      CLpSINO  HON.   DOOR. 

From  the  Morning  Oregonian  (Portland). 


JOHN    BULLS    LAST    CHANCE    FOR     SAFETY. 

(The  cartoonist  of  Vlk  (Berlin  l  suggests  that  to 
insure  perfect  security  for  the  nervous,  greatly 
harassed  English  people  the  British  Isles  be  shut  up 
each  night  in  the  strongest  safe  of  the  Bank  of  Fng- 
laiid.  I 


HIS    l.MPERL\L    GERMAN     MAJEST.y's     AIR    YACHT, 
"  THE    HOHENZOLLERN." 

(A  prophetic  view  by  Ulk.  Berlin.) 


Cop.r.;::.!   Iv/y  Ij.     IUoah   liros.  N.   V. 

WILBUR    WRIGHT    APPROACHING    GOVERNORS    ISLAND    ON    HIS    RETURN    FROM    THE    FLIGHT 

UP    THE    HUDSON    RIVER    TO    GRANT'S    TOMB    LAST    MONTH. 

(The  New  York  city  skyline  on  (he  right.) 


THE  AEROPLANE— A  RETROSPECT 
AND  A  FORECAST. 

BY    y.    BERNARD   WALKER. 


LJ  UMAN  FLIGHT —that  dream  of  the 
centuries, — is  distinctly  an  American 
achievement.  Among  the  many  enthusiasts 
who  have  given  thought  and  effort  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  four  Americans, — 
Maxim  in  England,  Langley  and  the  Wright 
brothers  in  America, — stand  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  their  fellows;  and  this  is  said 
without  the  slightest  disparagement  of  the 
investigations,  theoretical  and  practical,  of 
such  men  as  Hargrave  in  Australia,  Lilienthal 
in  Germany,  Pilcher  in  England,  Ader  in 
France,  and  Chanute  and  Zahm  in  America. 
It  was  twenty  years  ago,  in  1889,  that 
Miram  Ma.xim,  aided  by  several  wealthy 
men,  applied  his  inventive  genius  to  the  prob- 
lem. Realizing  at  the  very  outset  that  man, 
because  of  his  limited  strength  in  proportion 
to  his  weight,  could  never  hope  to  fly  with 
flapping  wings  driven  by  his  own  power,  he 
determined  to  build  a  steam-driven  aeroplane, 
believing    that    this    was    the   only    form   of 
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An  8-Inch,  curveci  aeroplane,  which  was  tested 
on  a  rotating  arm  and  gave  good  results.  Maxim 
found  that  it  had  a  decided  lifting  elTect  even  when 
the  bottom  face  was  placed  horizontally,  as  at  a.) 


heavier-than-air  machine  that  held  out  any 
promise  of  ultimate  success.  At  that  time 
comparatively  little  was  known  about  the 
supporting  power  of  thin,  inclined  planes 
when  driven  through  the  air,  or  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  to  their  progress,  or  the 
amount  of  power  necessary  to  propel  them. 
The  Otto  gas  engine, — the  progenitor  of  the 
light  and  powerful  modern  gas  engine, — was 
in  its  very  crude  infancy;  and  there  was  no 
motor  in  e.xistence  that  was  at  once  suffi- 
ciently light  to  be  carried  by,  and  sufliiciently 
powerful  to  drive,  a  self-sustaining,  man- 
carrying  aeroplane. 

Nothing  daunted,  Maxim  determined  to 
investigate  the  problem  for  himself  "  from 
the  ground  up."  He  built  on  his  place, 
near  London,  an  experimental  workshop  and 
devised  some  very  ingenious  machines  for 
determining  what  form  of  plane  would  give 
the  greatest  sustaining  power  and  at  the 
same  time  experience  the  least  resistance  from 
the  atmosphere.  One  apparatus  consisted  of 
a  square  box,  or  pipe,  through  which,  by 
means  of  a  fan,  a  stream  of  air  was  driven 
at  high  velocity.  At  the  far  end  of  the  box 
aeroplanes  of  various  forms  were  supported, 
and  by  means  of  automatic  registering  ap- 
pliances both  their  lifting  power  and  end-on 
resistance  were  ascertained.  With  this  ap- 
pliance also  he  determined  what  form  of 
wooden  strut  offered  the  least  resistance. 

Another  apparatus  consisted  of  a  horizon- 
tal  rotating  arm,  whose  outer  end   traveled 
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ONE  OF   THE   LARGE   SCREWS,    l8   FEET    IN   DIAMETER, 
OF    THE    MAXIM    AEROPLANE.* 

through  a  circle  200  feet  in  diameter  and 
carried  the  propellers  and  aeroplanes  that 
were  tested.  A  similar  device  was  being 
used  at  about  the  same  date  by  Professor 
Langley.  Maxim  made  elaborate  tests  of 
the  air  propeller ;  and  by  means  of  a 
machine  which  automatically  registered  the 
thrust  he  tried  out  a  bewildering  va- 
riety of  propellers,  differing  from  one  an- 
other in  diameter,  pitch,  area,  and  form  of 
blade.  From  the  data  thus  collected  he  was 
able  to  select  the  type  of  propeller  that  was 
best  adapted  to  drive  the  machine  that  he 
had  in  mind.  The  next  problem  to  be  wres- 
tled with  was  that  of  providing  a  suitable 
motor,  very  light  and  very  powerful  for  its 
weight.  He  built  a  pair  of  compound  en- 
gines, with  cylinders  of  high-grade  cast  steel, 
which,  together,  weighed  640  pounds  and, 
with  a  steam  pressure  of  320  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  developed  362  horse-power,  or 
I  horse-power  for  every  1.76  pounds  of 
weight.  Steam  was  supplied  by  a  special 
water-tube,  oil-fired  boiler,  which  weighed 
about  1000  pounds. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be 
evident  that  this,  the  first  man-carrying  aero- 
plane every  built,  was  of  enormous  size  and 
power,  the  planes  being  on  the  same  gener- 

*  The  illustrations  of  the  Afasiin  aeroplane  accom- 
panying this  article  are  from  "  Artificial  and  Natural 
Flight,"  by  t?ir  Hiram  Maxim.      (Macraillan.) 


ous  scale  as  the  engines.  It  will  be  seen, 
moreover,  that  the  design  of  this  parent  ma- 
chine of  1889-92  embodied  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  modern  aeroplane.  It  consisted 
of  a  main  aeroplane,  a  (see  line  drawing), 
with  a  forward  horizontal  rudder,  b,  and  an 
after  horizontal  rudder,  c.  There  were  also 
on  each  side  of  the  machine  two  inclined  lat- 
eral planes,  shown  in  the  photograph  of  the 
model,  which  could  be  attached  or  not  as 
desired. 

A  comparison  of  the  leading  elements  of 
this  machine  with  those  of  a  Wright  machine 
of  seventeen  years  later  will  be  of  interest : 

Maxim  Wright 

aeroplane,  aeroplane. 

].S!)2.  1!»0<). 

Width,  feet 1(14  40 

Lifting  surfac".  S(iuare  feet 4,0()()  .^>()() 

Weight.    i)ounds 7,.")0()  K(K» 

Horsepower    8(i2  :i() 

rroi)ellcr   thrust,    pounds 2,100  240 

Speed,  miles  per  hour .'^S  42 

With  6oo  pounds  of  water  in  the  tank  and 
boiler  and  three  men  on  board,  the  total 
weight  of  the  aeroplane  was  less  than  4  tons. 

For  the  experimental  testing  of  his  ma- 
chine Mr.  Maxim  laid  a  two-rail  track  on 
his  grounds,  on  which  it  ran  on  four  wheels, 
/  k,  while  gaining  headway.  To  prevent  the 
machine  from  rising  high  into  the  air  before 
its  manipulation   had   been   completely   mas- 


^^V :;                    .   ^?^=7SS*^                                  ..^^ 

1HE  OUTRIGGER  WHEEL  FOR  PREVENTING  THE  BIG 
AEROPLANE  FROM  RISING  MORE  THAN  A  FEW 
FEET  FROM    THE  GROUND. 

(This  was  one  of  four  such  wheels  that  ran  against 
the  under  side  of  a  pair  of  rails.  The  lift  of  the 
j'.eroplane  was  so  great  that  the  axle  collapsed.) 

tered,  Maxim  provided  four  additional 
wheels,  ;//  /,  which,  when  the  machine  rose, 
would  engage  another  rail,  //  /;,  on  its  under 
side  and  cause  the  machine  to  fly  in  the  air 
at  a  predetermined  distance  above  the 
ground.  On  the  trial  run  the  huge  4-ton 
affair  not  onlv  rose  from  the  lower  track  but 
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PHOTOGRAPH   OF   A    MODEL   OF   THE   MAXIM    AKROPLANt.    SHOW 

ING    THE    FORE    AND    AFT    HORIZONTAL    RUDDERS 

AND    THE    SUPERPOSED    AEROPLANES. 


bore  so  li('a\  ily  ajz;iin>t  tlic 
upper  track  that  it  was 
torn  loose,  and  one  ot  the 
rear  axles,  of  2-inch  steel 
tubing,  was  doublecl  up. 
as  shown  in  one  of  the 
illustrations.  Maxim  es- 
timates, from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  wreck,  that  the 
total  liftin<:  effect  of  the 
machine  must  have  been 
at  least  10,000  pounds. 

Already  over  $ioo.cxx) 
had  been  expended  in  the 
experiments,  and  the 
backers  of  the  enterprise 
becominsi  discoura^ied,  the 
work  was  abandoned.  Al- 
thoujih  Maxim  had  failed 

to  make  a  free  flight  of  any  length,  he  had  dynamics,"  published  in  i8<ji,  and  have  been 
piled  up  in  his  few  years  of  work  a  mass  accepted  the  world  over.  The  most  valu- 
of  practical  infonnation  which  was  destined  able  of  these  was  his  aflfirmation  of  the  prin- 
to  prove  invaluable  to  later  investifzators.  ciple  that  the  area  of  the  necessary  siifiportinir 
Had  he  and  his  associates  persevered  a  little  surface  in  an  aeroplane  varies  inversely  as 
lonjrer  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  the  snuare  of  the  velocity. — that  is  to  say,  if 
writer  that  successful  mechanical  flight  a  machine,  like  the  Wrij^hts',  requires  500 
would  have  been  achieved  nearly  two  dec-  square  feet  for  a  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour, 
ades  earlier  than  it  was.  'it  60  miles  it  would  need  only  222  square 

Followin<i  Mr.,  now  Sir,  Hiram  Maxim's  feet,  and  at  100  miles  per  hour  80  square 
ambitious  experiments  with  a  man-carrying  feet  would  be  sufficient.  Langley  showed 
machine  came  those  of  the  late  Professor  that  the  explanation  of  this  paradox  was  to 
Lan<;ley,  the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  be  found  in  the  fact  that  at  the  hio;her  speeds 
Institution.  Langley  had  already  made  both  the  planes  passed  so  rapidly  on  to  new  and 
a  theoretical  and  a  practical  investigation  of  undisturbed  bodies  of  air,  and  stayed  over 
the  laws  of  aeroplane  flight,  in  which  he  used  one  body  for  so  brief  an  instant,  that  the 
a  "  whirling  table,"  which  he  designed  for  planes  had  no  time  to  completely  overcome 
testing  the  resistance  and  supporting  power  the  inertia  of  the  air  and  force  it  downward, 
of  planes.  His  experimental  work,  though  He  explained  the  phenomenon  by  likening 
done  on  a  smaller  scale  than  Maxim's,  was  the  high-speed  plane  to  a  skater  moving  swift- 
of  a  more  detailed  and  philosophic  character,  ly  over  thin  ice,  who  was  never  long  enough 
It  resulted  in  the  formulation  of  certain  on  any  one  portion  of  the  ice  to  bend  it  to 
"  Laws  of  Flight,"  which  were  embodied  the  breaking  point.  Having  formulated  the 
in   his  great   work,   "  Experiments   in   Aero-    laws   of    aeroplane    flight    Langley    designed 


(«.  Main  aiM-oplane  ;  h.  forward  horizontal  iniiMoi- ;  c,  after  horizontal  i-iuldi'r  ;  r,  boiler  ;  /,  ongines  :  »/. 
proppllera  ;  /.  A-.  wheels  for  running:  on  starting  track  i,  i;  wi,  \,  wheels  to  prevent  machine  rising  above 
track  h,  h.     This  machine  had  40(K)  sqtiaro  feet  of  surface  and    weiirhed  four  tons.) 

SIDE    VIEW    OF    HIRAM    MAXIM'S    AEROPLANE   OF    1892. 
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a  man-carrj'ing  aeroplane,  and  built  a  model, 
one-quarter  size,  which  he  called  the  "  aero- 
drome "  (air-runner).  This  machine,  which 
was  driven  by  a  i -horse-power  steam  engine 
and  weighed  27  pounds,  made,  in  1896,  three 
successful  flights,  each  of  less  than  a  mile  in 
length,  over  the  Potomac  River,  near  Wash- 
ington. The  "  aerodrome  "  alighted  on  an 
even  keel  unharmed.  Encouraged  by  this 
success,  Langley  secured   from   Congress  an 


~-«  ~^^  ^^ 
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CAn  aeroplane  at  an  extreme  elevation  of  1  In  4, 
showing  iiow  the  str-^am  lines  of  air  follow  closely 
the  upper  and  lower  surfaces.) 

appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  full-sized  machine.  It  was  an  en- 
largement of  his  model  and  consisted  of  a 
longitudinal  body,  carrying  the  engine,  the 
fuel,  two  propellers, — one  on  each  side, — 
two  planes,  one  forward  and  one  aft  of  the 
propellers,  and  a  tail  which  acted  as  a  com- 
pound rudder  and  steered  the  machine  in 
both  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  direc- 
tion. The  control  was  largely  automatic. 
The  engine,  of  50  horse-power,  was  of  phe- 
nomenally light  construction.  Two  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  were  made  to  launch  the 
machine,  with  C.  M.  Manly  aboard  as  oper- 
ator ;  but  on  both  occasions  some  part  of  the 
apparatus  became   entangled   in   the   launch- 


ing  device  and  it  was  thrown  headlong  into 
the  Potomac.  Discouraged  by  the  unjust 
ridicule  of  the  daily  press,  and  by  want  of 
funds,  Langley  abandoned  the  project.  Here, 
again,  just  on  the  eve  of  success,  the  progress 
of  the  aeroplane  was  summarily  stopped  by 
want  of  the  necessary  capital  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  public  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  what  had  been  done. 

Both  the  Maxim  and  the  Langley  aero- 
planes may  be  said  to  have  failed  to  fly  be- 
cause of  man's  total  inexperience  in  the  art 
of  flying.  We  now  know  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  build  these  costly  machines  and  then 
to  use  them  as  experimental  apparatus  in 
which  to  learn  the  very  A  B  C  of  flying. 
The  fault  lay  not  with  the  machine  but 
with  the  man.  In  all  probability  Maxim  and 
Langley  had  both  produced  a  practical  fly- 
ing machine;  and  had  a  Wright,  a  Farman, 
or  a  Bleriot,  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
"  feel  "  of  the  air,  been  available,  Maxim's 
upper  guiding  rail  and  Langley's  launching 
device  Could  have  been  dispensed  with,  and 
m  all  probability  both  machines,  after  a  few 
trials,  would  have  made  a  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful flight. 

Evidently  it  was  necessary^  to  approach  the 
problem  along  some  other  lines;  and  this  was 
exactly  what  a  German  engineer.  Otto 
Lilienthal,  was  doing  between  the  years  1891 
and  1896.  This  brilliant  investigator  built 
several  aeroplanes  with  wings  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  wings  of  a  bat;  and  using  the 
weight  of  the  machines  and  of  himself  as  a 
driving  power,  he  made,  in  this  period,  over 
two  thousand  gliding  flights  through  the  air. 


(Maxim's  machine  with  a  rotating  arm,  31.8  feet  long,  to  which  were  attached  the  planes  g  and  propellers 
I  to  be  experimented  with.     Professor  Langley  had  a  similar  machine  and  called  it  a  "  whirling  table.") 
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THE    LANGLEY    MODEL    AEROPLANE    IN    FLIGHT    ABOVE    THE    POTOMAC    RIVER. 
(This  machini',  like  the  M;i.\iiii.  fnilcii  to  fly.  hiil  f;i'<':itl.v  assisted  Iho  progi-css  of  avi.it  ion.  i 

His  method  was  to  carry  his  "  glider  "  to  the  center  of  pressure,  the  machine  will  be- 
top  of  a  hill  and,  making  a  running  start  gin  to  turn  over  to  the  left.  If  this  de- 
with  the  planes  inclined  upwardly  against  rangement  of  the  equilibrium  be  not  quick- 
the  air,  launch  himself  free  of  the  ground  ly  corrected  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
and  glide  for  a  distance  of  400  or  500  yards  machine  will  capsize  completely.  Lilienthal 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  corrected    any   eccentricity   of    the    points   of 

A  glider,  or  a  motor-driven  aeroplane,  the  centers  of  gravity  and  of  pressure  by  shift- 
will  move  in  perfect  equilibrium  without  ing  his  weight  to  the  required  degree.  Un- 
pitching  or  lateral  rolling  just  as  long  as  fortunately,  he  was  killed  in  1896  by  the 
the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  machine  and  the  oper- 
ator falls  in  the  sam.e  ver- 
tical line  with  the  center 
of  pressure  of  the  air.  If 
the  downward  pull  of  the 
center  of  gravity  be  for- 
ward of  the  11  p  w  a  r  d 
thrust  of  the  center  of  air 
pressure,  the  machine  will 
pitch  forward  and  down- 
ward. If  the  center  of 
gravity  be  to  the  rear  of 
the  center  of  pressure,  the 
head  of  the  machine  will 
be  lifted  and  the  tail  de- 
pressed. If  the  center  of 
gravity  be  to  the  right  of 
the  center  of  pressure,  the 
w'hole  machine  will  begin 
to  turn  over  to  the  right. 
If  the  center  of  gravity  j^E  LAST  PHOTOGRAPH  taken  of  HERR  UUENTHAL  AND 
be     to     the     left     of     the  HIS    DOUBLE-DECKED    GLIDING    MACHINE. 
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sudden  upsetting  of  his  machine  in  a  gust  of 
wind.  His  experiments  were  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Pilcher  in  England,  who,  all  too  soon, 
became  a  martyr  to  aeronautics,  his  death 
being  caused  by  a  fall  similar  to  that  of 
Lilienthal. 

At  about  the  time  of  Lilienthal's  death 
the  scene  was  shifted  to  America,  where,  in 
a  few  years'  time,  the  art  of  motor-driven, 
sustained,  and  perfectly  controlled  flight  was 
to  see  its  first  successful  demonstration.  In 
the  jear  1896  Octave  Chanute  began  his 
classic  experiments  with  the  gliding  machine, 
in  which  he  introduced  the  valuable  principle 
of  controlling  the  balance  not  by  the  Lilien- 
than  method  of  shifting  the  weight  of  the 
operator  but  by  altering  the  planes  them- 
selves in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  necessary 
shift  in  the  center  of  pressure.  He  also  tested 
out  gliders  with  multiple  planes,  in  which 
the  angle  of  inclination  could  be  altered  at 
will  during  flight.  His  most  important  con- 
tribution to  the  art  was  the  construction  of 
a  glider  with  two  superposed  trussed  planes, 
which  carried  a  tail  for  the  control  of  direc- 
tion. This  glider  may  be  considered  as  the 
parent  of  the  biplane  machines  with  which 
the  world  has  lately  become  so  familiar. 

Matters  had  now  been  carried  to  a  point 
where  everything  was  ripe  for  a  successful 
demonstration  of  human  flight;  and  the 
opening  year  of  the  twentieth  century  must 
ever  be  regarded  as  marking  one  of  the  most 
important  epochs  in  the  histor}'  of  flying;  for 
it  was  in  this  year  that  two  bicjxle  makers 
of  Dayton,  Ohio, — Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright, — became  so  much  attracted  to  the 
problem  that  they  began  that  practical  in- 
vestigation which  has  made  them  forever 
world-famous. 

Hitherto  the  new  school  of  experiment- 
alists, in  their  work  with  gliders,  had  aimed 
to  produce  a  machine  with  automatic  sta- 
bility. The  Wright  brothers  decided  to  work 
out  the  problem  upon  totally  different  lines 
and  build  a  glider  in  which  the  control  would 
be  entirely  manual.  To  control  the  ten- 
dency to  pitching,  they  placed  on  a  frame- 
work directly  in  front  of  the  main  planes  a 
pair  of  small  subsidiary  planes,  whose  angle 
or  pitch  to  the  direction  of  flight  could,  by 
means  of  a  lever,  be  varied  at  will  by  the 
operator.  For  securing  lateral  stability  they 
introduced  what  is  probably  the  most  valu- 
able feature  in  the  modern  aeroplane,  namely, 
a  method  of  warping  or  twisting  the  ends 
of  the  main  planes  in  such  a  way  as  to  bal- 
ance an  excess  of  pressure  on  one  end  of  the 


aeroplane  due,  say,  to  a  gust  of  wind  by  In- 
ducing an  opposing  pressure.  Thus,  if  the 
machine  were  beginning  to  roll  over  toward 
the  right,  the  rear  tips  of  the  right-hand 
half  of  the  planes  would  be  depressed,  caus- 
ing an  increase  of  upward  thrust  on  that 
side,  and  the  rear  tips  of  the  left-hand  half 
of  the  planes  would  be  lifted,  causing  the 
air  to  strike  them  on  their  upper  side  with 
a  depressing  effect-.  Steering  to  right  or  to 
left  was  accomplished  by  a  vertical  rudder 
carried  at  the  rear.  In  order  to  diminish 
resistance,  the  operator  lay  prone  upon  the 
lower  plane. 

With  this  apparatus  the  Wright  brothers 
went  down  to  the  sand  dunes  near  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina  and  spent  no  less  than 
three  3'ears  in  making  gliding  flights.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  they  had  qualified  for  the 
degree  of  "  bird-man."  They  were  at  home 
in  the  air.  The  quick  manual  control  of 
the  proper  devices  to  meet  any  particular 
gust  or  disturbance  of  the  air  had  become  so 
much  a  matter  of  habit  as  to  be  practically 
instinctive.  They  were  now  ready  for  the 
grand  experiment.  A  i6-horse-power  motor 
was  bolted  to  the  lower  plane  and  frame- 
work; two  screw  propellers  were  put  in  posi- 
tion at  the  rear,  and  with  this  machine, 
weighing  750  pounds,  on  December  17,  1903, 
a  short  flight  of  a  few  seconds  was  made. 
Subsequently,  during  these  experiments,  a 
flight  of  850  feet  was  accomplished.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  goal  so  eagerly 
sought  through  the  centuries  was  won.  The 
brothers  returned  to  Dayton,  where  circular 
flights  w-ere  practiced  in  a  large  field;  and, 
at  last,  on  October  5,  1905,  a  flight  of  24 
miles  was  made  in  thirty-eight  minutes,  at  a 
speed  of  38  miles  per  hour. 
-  The  claim  of  the  Wright  brothers  to  be 
considered  the  inventors  of  the  first  success- 
ful man-carrying  flying-machine  cannot  be 
successfully  disputed ;  for  it  is  a  most  signifi- 
cant fact  that  the  machine  which  flew  in 
1903  on  the  Kill-Devil  dunes  of  North  Car- 
olina combined  all  the  essential  principles  of 
the  aeroplanes  that  have  performed  such  won- 
derful feats  during  the  present  j'ear.  The 
different  forms  of  adjustable  wing  tips  which 
were  found  on  several  aeroplanes  at  Reims 
are  merely  modifications  of  the  Wrights'  de- 
vices for  warping  the  planes. 

Although  the  announcement  of  the  suc- 
cessful flights  at  Dayton  was  received  with 
many  expressions  of  disbelief, — a  disbelief 
which  was  intensified  by  the  Wrights'  re- 
fusal  to  make  any  public  exhibition, — their 
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A    THREE-QUARTER    FRONT    VIEW    OF    THE    WRIGHT    BIPLANE.    AT    GOVERNORS    ISLAND.    N.  Y. 

(Willmr  Wright  is  iu  center  of  illustration.     The  officer  at  the  right  is  placing  the  wheel   at   one  end   of 
the  lower  jilane  in  order  to  push  machine  baclt  to  the  shed.) 


success  proved  a  powerful  stimulus  and 
awoke  the  dormant  interest  in  the  aeroplane. 
Santos-Dumont  built  a  cellular  machine,  of 
the  box-kite  form,  and  made  some  short 
flights  in  France  in  1906.  Bleriot  and  Es- 
nault-Pelterie  had  considerable  success  with 
the  monoplane,  and  Farnian  and  Delagrange 
with  the  biplane,  the  two  latter  aviators  mak- 
ing some  short  flights  in  1907. 

In  1908  the  art  of  flying  progressed  by- 
leaps  and  bounds.  The  various  achievements 
'are  so  fresh  in  the  public  mind  that  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  give  a 
mere  recapitulation  of  the  principal  perform- 
ances, Orville  Wright,  in  the  Government 
tests  at  Fort  Myer,  made  flights  of  over  an 
hour's  duration,  and  on  various  occasions  car- 
ried an  officer  as  a  passenger.  Wilbur 
Wright  went  to  France  and,  by  fulfilling 
certain  conditions,  sold  the  French  rights  to 
his  patents  for  $100,000.  In  the  successful 
trials  he  flew  42  miles  in  one  hour  and  thirty- 
two  minutes  on  September  21,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 10  made  a  flight  of  over  an  hour,  carry- 
ing one  passenger.  On  another  occasion  he 
rose  to  a  height  of  380  feet ;  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  he  broke  all  records  b\-  a  flight 
of  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes'  duration, 
in  which  he  covered  77  miles.  In  October, 
Farman  in  his  Voisin  biplane,  made  the  first 
cross-country    trip    on    record,    flying    from 


Chalons  to  Reims,  a  distance  of  17  miles. 
In  the  same  month,  Bleriot,  in  a  monoplane, 
flew  across  country  from  'Foury  to  Artenay 
and  back,  a  distance  of  17.4  miles. 

Wonderful  as  were  the  feats  of  flying  in 
1908,  they  were  destined  to  be  eclipsed  by 
the  sensational  performances  of  the  present 
y  r.  On  July  30  Orville  Wright  success- 
fully completed  the  Government's  tests  at 
I'ort  Myer  by  making  a  cross-country  flight 
of  10  miles,  with  a  passenger  aboard,  at  an 
average  speed  of  42.58  miles  per  hour.  He 
had  previously  made  a  flight,  with  an  officer 
as  passenger,  that  lasted  one  hour  and  twelve 
minutes.  The  machine  was  accepted  by  the 
Government,  and  the  Wrights  received 
$30,000  as  its  purchase  price.  The  most  sen- 
sational event  of  the  year,  at  least  in  its  ap- 
peal to  the  popular  imagination,  was  Bleriot's 
successful  2 1 -mile  flight  across  the  Channel 
on  July  25  in  his  monoplane. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  the  great  aviation 
meet  at  Reims,  which  opened  on  August  22, 
to  prove  to  the  world  how  great  an  advance 
had  been  made  in  the  art  of  human  flight. 
No  less  than  thirty-eight  aeroplanes  were  en- 
tered, of  which  at  least  thirty-six  made  suc- 
cessful flights.  The  machines  were  divided 
about  equally  between  the  biplane  and  the 
monoplane  types.  America  was  represented 
by  Curtiss  with  his  light,  small,  swift,  and 
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beautifully  constructed  biplane.  Here  the 
public  was  treated  to  the  sight  of  as  many 
as  five  aeroplanes  in  the  air  at  one  time,  the 
more  skillful  pilots  exhibiting  a  remarkable 
control  of  their  machines  in  the  gusty  winds 
that  prevailed.  In  the  tests  for  high  speed 
over  short  courses,  the  Bleriot  monoplane  and 
Curtiss'  biplane  were  evenly  matched,  Bleriot 
winning  the  6.2 1 -mile  race  at  a  speed  of  47.78 
miles  per  hour  and  Curtiss  securing  the  In- 
ternational Cup  by  covering  the  12.42-mile 
course  at  a  speed  of  47.04  miles  per  hour. 
That  the  aeroplane  had  made  wonderful 
strides  in  endurance  was  shown  by  Farman's 
winning  the  long-distance  race,  with  a  record 
flight  of  1 1 1.88  miles  in  three  hours,  four 
minutes,  fifty-five  and  two-fifth  seconds.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  during  the 'summer 
and  autumn  of  this  year  both  the  Bleriot 
monoplane  and  the  Farman  biplane  made 
successful  flights  with  three  people  aboard. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Reims  meet  the 
Wright  brothers  have  proved  that  the  fail- 
ure of  their  machines  to  distinguish  them- 
selves on  that  occasion  was  due  rather  to  un- 
skillful handling  than  any  inherent  mechan- 
ical inefficiency.  Early  in  October,  Orville 
Wright,  in  an  exhibition  at  Berlin,  rose  to 
the  unprecedented  height  of  over  1600  feet. 
At  about  the  same  time  his  brother,  during 
the  Hudson-Fulton  festival,  flew  successfully 
from  Governors  Island  up  the  Hudson 
River,  around  one  of  the  visiting  warships 
moored  off  Grant's  Tomb,  and  back  to  the 
island. 

So  much  for  the  achievements  of  the  past 
two  years.  It  is  a  truly  marvelous  record,  far 
exceeding  the  expectations  even  of  the  enthu- 
siasts. And  yet  it  must  be  evident  to  any 
thoughtful  and  impartial  observer  that,  great 
as  these  performances  are,  they  do  not  by  any 
means  justify  the  extravagant  claims  which 
have  been  made  for  this  new  and  fascinating 
toy, — for  toy  it  is,  at  least  in  its  present 
state  of  development.  There  is  a  long  road 
to  travel  before  it  becomes  available  for  the 
average  sportsman  and  takes  its  place  with 
the  automobile  as  an  established  means  of 
recreation. 

Unquestionably  the  field  of  sport  will  be 
its  first  and  most  successful  sphere  of  serious 
exploitation.  As  an  instrument  of  war  it 
will  be  useful  for  scouting  purposes,  and  pos- 
sibly for  attacking  lines  of  communication, 
cutting  telegraph  wires,  or  even  carrying  a 
few  men  on  a  forlorn  hope  to  blow  up  iso- 
lated and  undefended  bridges.  The  aero- 
plane will  never  be  employed  to  carry  high 


explosives  in  the  expectation  of  dropping 
them  successfully  upon  important  works 
of  the  enemy,  and  this  for  the  reasons, 
first,  that  the  amount  which  could  be 
carried  would  be  too  insignificant,  and, 
secondly,  that  from  such  an  unstable  and 
swiftly  moving  platform  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  launch  the  explosives  with  any  ac- 
curacy of  aim.  To  avoid  machine-gun  fire  the 
aeroplane  must  fly  at  an  altitude  of  at  least 
a  mile ;  and  at  such  a  height  the  dropping 
of  explosives  upon  a  particular  object  with 
any  certainty  of  hitting  the  mark  would  be 
highly  problematical.  But  for  scouting  the 
aeroplane  would  be  ideal.  Two  men  would 
man  the  machine,  the  aviator  and  art  ob- 
server, the  latter  armed  with  a  came*^  and 
a  sketch  book.  Flying  high  and  at  high 
speed,  the  machine  would  be  extremely  hard 
to  hit;  and  the  observer  would  be  carried 
over  a  wide  circuit  above  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, sketching  the  topography  of  the  land 
and  making  notes  on  his  map  of  the  num- 
bers and  disposition  of  the  enemy's  forces 
and  of  the  location  and  strength  of  hfs  artil- 
lery and  earthworks. 

Biit  when  we  are  told  that  Bleriot's  flight 
across  the  English  Chaone]  opens. up  the  way 
for  the  transportation  of  an  army  of  invasiofi 
of  one  hundred  thoiisand  men  we  are  being 
led  into  the  realrns  of  pure  imagination.  ,  To 
trarispoi't  one  hi  hdred  thousand  men  would 
require,  in  the  present  state  of  the  art,  not 
less  than  thirty  thousand  aeroplanes.  Where, 
one  asks,  would,  they  find  the  vast  extent  of 
cleared  couritrjr,  smooth  and  level,  on  .which 
to  land,  and  where  would  the  machines  be 
parked?  If  successfully  parked,  their  acres 
of  white  canvas  would  make  an  easy  mark 
for  long-range  shell  fire.  The  whole  thirty 
thousand  machines  would  be  ablaze  by  the 
time  a  dozen  shells  had  been  dropped  into 
their  midst;  and  the  army  of  invasion  would 
thus  find  itself  cut  off  from  its  base  and  be- 
reft of  any  possible  means  of  communication, 
the  Channel  being  held  presumably  by  the 
enemy's  shipsl.  • 

The  small  freight-carrying  capacity  of  the 
aeroplane  will  forbid  its  exploitation  as  a 
means  of  transportation ;  and  its  entire  de- 
pendence upon  favorable  weather  conditions 
will  render  it,  at  least  for  the  present,  in- 
capable of  fulfilling  a  contract  for  the  con- 
veyance either  of  mails  or  express  matter  or 
of  living  up  to  the  exacting  schedule  of  reg- 
ular passenger  service.. 

Adnjitting,  then,  that  the  aeroplane  will 
be  practically  restricted  to  the  field.. q£  §po.r.t, 
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it  becomes  possible  to  forecast  its  probable  portion  in  wliich  the  marine  jjyroscope  resists 
lines  of  development.  Wilbur  W'rijiht  con-  rollinji  it  tends  to  produce  pitching;  and  it 
siders  that  his  own  motor  is  now  equal  in  re-  fails  to  make  any  perceptible  increase  in  the 
liability  to  the  average  automobile  motor;  he  pitching  only  because  of  the  great  length  of 
has  made  280  successive  tlights  w  ithout  a  the  ship.  Possibly  the  problem  will  be  solved 
motor  mishap  and  claims  to  have  run  one  of  by  attaching  sonK*  of  the  hea\  icr  parts,  such 
his  engines  in  a  shop  test  for  seven  consecu-  as  the  tank  or  radiator,  to  tlie  planes  with 
tive  hours.  He  believes  that  the  next  notable  a  hinged  connection,  so  arranged  that  these 
advance  \\  ill  be  made  in  the  direction  of  parts  will  hang  always  in  a  vertical  position. 
"  high  Hying."  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  Their  movements  with  regard  to  the  planes 
landing  place,  in  case  of  the  motor  stopping,  might  then  be  made  to  control,  through  suit- 
will  be  largely  obviateil  by  fl\ing  high,  even  able  connections,  the  wing  tips  and  the  hori- 
at  the  altitude  of  several  thousand  feet,  zontal  rudders.  With  automatic  control  in- 
Thus,  at  one  mile  elevation,  in  case  of  the  stalled  the  aeroplane  would  instantly,  as  the 
stoppage  of  the  motor,  the  operator  would  bird  does  automatically,  adjust  itself  to  any 
be  in  a  position  to  glide  for  seven  miles,  on  sudden  gusts,  eddies,  etc.,  of  the  wind, 
a  slope  of  one  in  seven,  before  reaching  the  The  sporting  aeroplanes  of  the  future  will 
ground.  Since  this  glide  can  be  made  in  be  divided  into  two  classes, — slow'  cruisers  of 
any  direction,  a  choice  of  a  landing  place  can  moderate  horse-power  and  large  supporting 
be  made  out  of  the  total  area  of  150  square  surface  and  hiijh-speed  racers  of  small  sur- 
miles  included  in  a  circle  of  14  miles  in  face  and  large  horse-power.  It  was  mentioned 
diaineter.  High  flying,  moreover,  will  take  earlier  in  this  discussion  that  the  area  of  the 
the  machine  out  of  the  belt  of  aerial  billows  surface  necessary  for  flight  varies  inversely 
and  eddies  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  wind  as  the  square  of  the  speed.  Nature  has  recog- 
over  the  irregularities  of  the  earth's  surface,  nized  this  law  in  the  evolution  of  the  bird, — 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  most  se-  the  slow-flying  birds  having  wings  of  consid- 
rious  defect  in  the  aeroplane  is  its  inability  erable  width  in  proportion  to  their  length 
to  leave  and  return  to  the  ground  without  and  the  fast-flying  birds,  such  as  the  swift 
considerable  risk,  except  in  a  comparatively  and  the  albatross,  possessing  long,  narrow, 
quiet  atmosphere;  and  until  this  limitation  bladelike  wings.  The  racing  aeroplane, 
has  been  removed  it  must  be  regarded  as  still  therefore,  will  have  great  length  of  entering 
in  the  experimental  stage,  even  for  the  pur-  edge,  but  the  planes  will  be  narrow.  Pos- 
poses  of  sport.  If  the  aeroplane  is  to  take  sibly  they  will  be  arranged  to  reduce  their 
its  place  with  the  sailing  yacht  and  the  auto-  surface  by  reefing  as  the  speed  increases.  It 
mobile  it  must  be  rendered  so  far  independ-  was  shown  above  that  if  the  Wright  machine 
ent  of  atmospheric  conditions  that  the  owner  at  its  present  weight  could  be  driven  lOO 
can  "  go  for  a  sail  "  in  any  but  the  strongest  miles  per  hour  the  area  of  its  planes  might 
winds.  No  sport  can  become  popular  in  be  reduced  from  500  to  80  square  feet.  The 
which  three-fourths  of  a  day  are  spent  in  weight  of  the  superfluous  420  square  feet, 
watching  for  a  summer  breeze  to  die  down  with  its  framing,  could  be  put  into  a  more 
so  that  a  trip  may  be  taken  in  the  remaining  powerful  motor.  The  racing  machine  will 
fourth.  A  possible  solution  may  be  found  in  be  very  light,  long  of  plane,  and  lean  in  con- 
the  use  of  lifting  screw-propellers,  which  will  struction.  The  Wright  machine  of  30  horse- 
raise  the  machine  vertically,  clear  of  the  power  weighs  800  pounds  and  ordinarily  can 
ground,  and  be  thrown  out  of  gear  as  soon  be  driven  at  about  40  miles  an  hour.  The 
as  sufficient  forward  velocity  has  been  at-  Curtiss  machine  of  50  horse-power  weighs 
tained.  The  same  propellers  would  allow  of  600  pounds  and  has  made  a  speed  of  48  miles 
a  gentle  vertical  descent  in  alighting.  an  hour,  and  Santos-Dumont  claims  to  have 

The  improved  aeroplane  of  the  future  will  lately  reached  a  speed  of  55  miles  an  hour 

without  doubt  contain  some  automatic  device  with    a    little    30    horse-power    monoplane 

for  maintaining  equilibrium,   both  longitud-  weighing  only  about  250  pounds.     Undoubt- 

inal   and   lateral.     The   gyroscope  has  been  edly  the  mile-a-minute  mark  will  be  reached 

suggested  for  this  purpose;  but  the  problem  and    considerably    exceeded,    though    not    so 

of  gjTOscopic  control  is  not  so  simple  as  it  quickly  as  the  public  believes.     For  as  a  bar 

seems.    Because  this  device  has  been  used  sue-  to    high    speed    there   stands   the    immutable 

cessfully  to  prevent  rolling  in  a  steamer,  we  law  that  a  body,  in  moving  through  the  air, 

must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  can  encounters  a  resistance,  which   increases  ap- 

be  so  used  in  an  aeroplane.     In  the  exact  pro-  proximately  as  the  square  of  the  speed. 
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HOW  AN  AEROPLANE  IS  BUILT. 


BY   STANLEY  YALE   BEACH. 


TN  all  probability  the  aeroplane  will  ulti- 
■'■  mately  lead  the  automobile  as  a  vehicle 
of  sport,  while  for  the  pleasure  trips  of  two 
or  three  people  about  level  and  open  country 
or  near  rivers  or  lakes  it  will  be  decidedly 
in  vogue.  This  article  aims  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  the  different  kinds  of  heavier-than-air 
flying  machines  of  the  aeroplane  class  that 
are  now  being  built  and  successfully  operated. 
Besides  aeroplanes  the  two  other  classes 
of  flying  machines  that  do  not  depend  upon 
gas  for  support  are  helicopters,  or  lifting- 
screw  flyers,  and  ornithopters,  or  flapping- 
wing  machines.  No  machine  of  either  of  these 
types  has  ever  made  a  flight, 
although  several  helicopters 
have  risen  from  the  ground 
and  shown  excellent  lifting 
power.  The  best  of  these 
machines  have  propellers  of 
large  diameter, — about  20 
feet, — the  blades  of  which 
are  practically  small  aero- 
planes. The  question  of  the 
lifting  of  man  and  machine 
in  this  manner  has  been 
solved,  so  that  there  only 
remains  for  solution  those 
of  dirigibility  and  the  main- 
tenance of  equilibrium  of 
the  apparatus. 

•  As  for  the  aeroplane  type 
of  flying  machine,  this  is 
generally  classified  under 
three  heads,  as  follows: 
(i)    Monoplanes,    (2)    bi- 


planes, (3)  triplanes,  or  multiple-surface 
machines.  Aeroplanes  of  the  first  class  gen- 
erally consist  of  a  single  plane,  or  pair  of 
wings,  attached  to  the  front  end  of  a  long 
body  which  terminates  at  the  rear  in  some 
kind  of  a  tail,  combined  with  horizontal  and 
vertical  rudders.  Biplanes,  triplanes,  and 
other  multiple-surface  machines,  in  addition 
to  a  horizontal  rudder  in  front,  generally 
have  a  tail  mounted  upon  sticks  or  bamboo 
poles  extending  back  from  the  main  planes; 
although  the  latest  Voisin  biplane  has  a  body 
of  square  cross  section  similar  to  that  of  a 
monoplane,   upon  which   the   box   tail   is  so 
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pivoted  that  it  .can  be  inclined  upward  and  brothers,  like  their  original  gliding  machine, 
downward  and  made  to  act  as  a  horizontal  consists  of  two  planes,  about  40  feet  long 
rudder.  The  vertical  rudder  for  steering  by  6  feet  from  front  to  back,  and  spaced 
right  and  left  is  generally  placed  in  the  cen-  about  6  feet  apart.  These  planes  are  con- 
ter  of  the  box  tail.  nected   by   uprights   and   are   mounted   upon 

two  long  runners  that  extend  out   in   front 

FFFICIENT        ,  /■  1  I    •  1 

about  10  feet  and  curve  upward  in  order  to 
act  as  a  support  for  the  horizontal  rudder. 
Among  the  aeroplanes  of  American  build  This  consists  of  two  small  superposed  planes, 
the  first  machine  to  be 
noted  is  the  Wright  bi- 
plane. The  fact  that  the 
aeroplane  of  these  famous 
brothers  is,  as  it  stands  to- 
day, the  same  in  its  essen- 
tial features  as  when  they 
first  mounted  a  motor 
upon  it  six  years  ago 
shows  how  thorough  was 
the  preliminary  work  they 
did  before  attempting 
power  flight.  Despite  the 
apparent  crudity  of  the 
Wright  aeroplane  this  ma- 
chine is  by  far  the  most 
efficient  that  has  ever  been 
produced.  At  the  present 
time  it  holds  the  speed 
record  for  biplanes  of  low 
horsepower,  and  also  the 
record  for  heicht,  while 
there  is  no  doubt  that 
either  of  the  Wrights 
could  establish  a  new  rec- 
ord for  endurance. 

The  motor-driven  aero- 
plane    of     the     Wright 


LUCIEN    LEFEBVRE.    THE    DARING    FRENCH    AVIATOR. 
RECENTLY    BY    A    FALL    IN    HIS    MACHINE. 


KILLED 


(The  central  part  of  the  Wright  biplane,  showing  the  operating  levers, 
motor,  radiator,  gasoline  tank,  and  the  starting  rail  below.) 
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DIAGRAM    SHOWING    THE   METHOD    OF    WARPING 

THE  PLANES  AND  OPERATING  THE  VERTICAL 

RUDDERS    OF    THE    WRIGHT    BIPLANE. 


ffuDoeft 


about  14H  feet  long  by  2^/2  feet  from  front 
to  rear.  It  is  connected  by  a  wood  rod  with  a 
lever  placed  beside  the  aviator's  seat  on  the  pulled  in  that  direction,  the  result  being  that 
front  edge  of  the  lower  plane.  By  moving  this  the  right  rear  edge  of  the  upper  plane  is 
lever  forward  or  backward  with  his  left  hand  pulled  downward,  as  shown.  Other  wires 
the  aviator  can  direct  the  horizontal  rudder  run  from  the  bottom  ends  of  the  right-hand 
downward  or  upward  and  cause  the  machine  rear  uprights  up  over  pulleys  on  the  center 
to  descend  or  ascend  at  will.  The  front  rud-  part  of  the  upper  plane  and  down  to  the  bot- 
der  is  constructed  in  an  ingenious  manner  so  tom  ends  of  the  uprights  on  the  other  side, 
that  its  surfaces  become  concave  on  the  under  .  AVhen  the  rear  edge  of  the  upper  plane  is 
side  when  they  are  turned  upward  and  on  pulled  downward  in  the  manner  described, 
the  upper  side  when  pointed  downward,  the  lower  ends  of  the  uprights  move  down- 
When  in  the  neutral  position  they  are  per-  ward  also,  and  in  so  doing  pull  on  the  wires 
fectly  flat.  Thus  advantage  is  taken  of  a  connecting  them  with  the  uprights  on  the 
curved  surface  (which  produces  a  greater  other  end  of  the  lower  plane.  The  result 
lift)  to  direct  the  machine  upward  or  down-  is  that  the  latter  uprights  are  raised  and  with 
ward,  while  when  it  flies  on  a  level  keel  the  them  the  rear  edges  of  both  planes.  Thus 
planes  of  the  rudder  are  perfectly  flat,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  rear  part  of  the 
that  they  produce  the  least  resistance.  planes  on  one  side  of  the  machine  is  curved 

In  addition  to  the  horizontal  rudder  in  downward,  the  rear  part  of  the  planes  on  the 
the  front,  there  are  twin  vertical  rudders  other  side  is  curved  upward  to  a  like  extent, 
placed  about  the  same  distance  at  the  rear  The  curving  of  the  planes  produces  a  greater 
of  the  main  planes.  These  are  operated  by  a  lift  on  one  side  and  reduces  the  lift  on  the 
lever  which  the  aviator  holds  in  his  right 
hand.  This  same  lever  can  also  be  moved 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  in  order  to  warp 
the  planes  near  their  outer  ends  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  transverse  stability 
of  the  machine.  The  method  by  which  this 
is  accomplished  is  shown  in  the  diagram. 
Two  wires  extend  downward  from  the  tops 
of  the  first  and  second  uprights  on  the  outer 
rear  edge  of  the  upper  plane.  These  wires 
are  joined  to  short  pieces  of  chain,  which  pass 
over  pulleys  fastened  to  the  center  portion  of 
the  lower  plane.  A  rod  extends  back  from 
the  operating  lever  and  carries  a  short  arm 
near  its  rear  end,  to  which  a  wire  connect- 
ing with  the  wire  running  to  the  upper  plane 
is  fastened.     \\Tien  the  lever  is  swung  to  the    *' "'''''r'  '•■  ' '  -^^  ^- 

1     J.       .  ,  ....  \       1  ^  A    RE.\R    VIEW    OF    THE    WRIGHT    BIPLANE,    SHOWING 

left  (as  shown  in  the  diagram)  the  wjre  con-  .^win  rudders  and  propellers  and  inclosed 

necting   the    upper   ends   of   the   uprights   is  chains  which  drive  them. 
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other  side  and  the  machine  quickly  rif^hts  it- 
self. By  moving  the  lever  forward  or  back- 
ward the  twin  vertical  rudders  can  be  set. 
In  niakinj;  a  turn,  however,  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  tip  the  machine  slightly  inward. 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  lever  must  he  pushed 
forward  and  sideways  at  the  same  time. 

PROPELLING    POWER. 

The  power  plant  of  the  \Vri}zht  aeroplane 
consists  of  a  four-cylinder  water-cooled  motor 
of  30  horsepower,  which  drives  by  chains  two 
propellers  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  planes  at 
equal  distances  each  side  of  the  center  line 
of  the  machine.  In  order  to  reverse  the  di- 
rection of  rotation  of  one  of  these  propel- 
lers, the  chain  which  drives  it  is  crossed.  The 
driving  chains  of  both  propellers  run  through 
steel  guiding  tubes.  The  propellers  are  about 
%y2  feet  in  diameter,  and  they  turn  at  a  speed 
of  from  400  to  450  revolutions  per  minute. 
They  are  made  of  wood  and  are  very  light 
in  construction.  The  blades  are  wrapped 
with  silk  in  order  to  strengthen  them.  The 
thrust  obtained  when  the  machine  is  an- 
chored is  only  from  180  to  200  pounds,  the 
propellers  showing  their  best  efficiency 
(about  75  per  cent.)  when  the  aeroplane  is 
in  flight.  As  a  consequence  of  this  small 
initial  thrust  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
provide  a  starting  device,  which,  in  this  in- 
stance, consists  of  a  single  rail  75  feet  long, 
upon  which  the  machine  rests  on  rollers.  At 
one  end  of  the  rail  is  a  tower  with  a  heavy 
weight,  the  rope  from  which  passes  around 
a  pulley  at  the  other  end  of  the  track  and 
runs  back  to  the  small  car  upon  which  the 
aeroplane  is  placed.  When  the  weight  falls, 
the  machine  is  jerked  forward  with  its  pro- 
pellers running  and  is  launched  into  the  air 
at  a  speed  of  28  miles  an  hour.  Ordinarily 
the  machine  can  attain  speed  enough,  when 
driven  along  the  rail  by  its  propellers  alone, 
to  rise  when  the  end  is  reached,  and  in  one 
instance  last  spring,  in  Italy,  Wilbur  Wright 
started  on  his  runners  on  the  wet  grass.  The 
brothers  prefer  skids  and  the  starting  rail  in 
place  of  wheels  on  account  of  the  possibility 
of  alighting  upon  rough  ground  without 
damage.  Eventua'ly  they  will  probablv  be 
able  to  start  ofiF  the  ground  on  skids  without 
the  necessity  of  a  starting  rail. 

The  use  of  two  slow-speed  propellers  of 
fairly  large  diameter  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  Wright  machine,  the 
other  chief  reason  beine  the  curve  of  the  sur- 
faces of  the  planes.  This  curve  Is  very  nearly 
the  arc  of  a  circle  and  Is  not  of  the  parabolic 


END    VIi:W    OF    THE    CUkPISS    RACER. 

(Showing  balancing  plane  on  the  center  of  the 
front  upright  and  the  skid  on  under  side  of  the 
lower  plane.  This  illustration  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  curve  of  the  planes.) 

shape  which  is  generally  used  and  which  has 
been  found  to  produce  great  lifting  effect. 
The  planes  are  constructed  of  two  main 
frames,  the  outer  ends  of  which  detach  from 
the  center  part.  Light  ribs  are  run  above 
and  below  these  frames  and  are  held 
apart  by  blocks  placed  at  intervals.  Th.e  for- 
ward ends  of  the  ribs  are  fastened  to  the  front 
edge  of  each  frame,  while  behind  the  rear 
edge,  which  they  overlap  about  18  inches,  the 
ribs  are  secured  together  and  slotted  to  re- 
ceive a  wire  which  passes  around  them  and 
over  which  the  cloth  is  stretched. 

CURVE    OF    THE    PLANES. 

The  covering  of  the  ribs,  both  top  and  bot- 
tom, presents  a  smooth  surface  for  the  air  to 
travel  over  and  has  been  found  to  be  more 
efficient  than  the  other  system  used  by  Cur- 
tiss,  shown  in  No.  5,  page  566.  In  this 
arrangement  the  ribs  are  single  and  are 
laid  upon  the  main  frames  and  covered  with 
a  single  layer  of  rubber-impregnated  silk, 
which  is  laced  to  them  in  sections.  The  curve 
of  the  planes  on  the  Curtiss  machine,  which 
ie  shown  very  well  in  the  end-view  of  his 
Reims  racer,  Is  a  good  example  of  the  para- 
bolic curve  that  is  said  by  some  experiment- 
ers to  give  the  greatest  lift  with  the  least 
drift, — or.  In  other  words,  the  best  lift  with 
the  least  power  required  for  propulsion. 
The   fact   that   Mr.   Curtiss  made  only  47 
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A    REAR  VIEW    OF    THE    CURTISS    RACER    WHICH    WON    THE    INTERNATIONAL  CUP    AT    REIMS. 

(One  corner  of  the  horizontal  rudder  is  shown  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture.  The  aviator's  seat 
and  the  steering  wheel  are  visible  in  front  of  the  radiator.  The  SO-horsepower  motor  of  the  S-cylinder  V 
type  carries  a  6-foot  propeller  on  its  crankshaft.  The  gasoline  tank  is  above  the  motor,  the  pipe  leading 
to  the  enrbureter  being  visible.  The  inclined  bamboo  poles  running  from  the  rear  of  the  planes  support  the 
tail.     Th"  wires  which  operate  the  rudder  run  through  the  lower  poles.) 


miles  an  hour  at  Reims  with  his  small  600- 
pound,  50-horsepo\ver  racer,  as  against  the 
somewhat  greater  speed  attained  recently  by 
Wilbur  Wright  when  timed  for  a  kilometer 
in  a  closed  circuit  with  his  800-pound,  30- 
horsepower  Government  biplane  demon- 
strates that  the  surfaces  and  propelling  out- 
fit of  the  latter  machine  are  the  more  effi- 
cient. The  Bleriot  monoplane  has  a  much 
deeper  curve  at  the  front  edge  of  the  plane 
than  the  Curtiss  biplane,  and  while  this  does 
very  well  with  a  light  machine  at  speeds  up 
to  35  miles  an  hour,  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  increase  the  speed  the  power  needed 
is  found  to  run  up  very  fast. 

THE   CURTISS    BIPL.AXE, 

The  25-horsepower  Curtiss  biplane,  which 
is  the  standard,  is  the  smallest,  lightest, 
and  most  efficient  biplane  (as  far  as  the 
proportion  of  useful  load  to  total  weight 
is  concerned)  3'et  produced.  It  is  fitted 
with    a    double    horizontal    rudder    in    front 


and  a  single  fixed  tail-surface  behind. 
Both  are  supported  upon  bamboo  poles, 
extending  some  10  feet  to  the  front  and 
to  the  rear.  The  aviator's  seat  is  in  front  of 
the  planes  upon  two  inclined  uprights  ex- 
tending from  the  rear  edge  of  the  upper  plane 
down  to  the  single  front  wheel.  When  seated 
the  aviator  has  in  front  of  him  the  vertical 
steering  wheel,  which  he  pulls  toward  him  or 
pushes  forward  in  order  to  go  up  or  down, 
and  turns  in  order  to  steer.  The  wheel  is 
mounted  upon  a  rod  that  extends  forward  to 
the  horizontal  rudder,  while  the  tiller  cable 
of  the  vertical  rudder  passes  around  the  wheel 
in  a  groove  and  thence  over  pulleys  and  back 
through  the  bamboo  poles  to  the  tail.  This 
method  of  protecting  the  tiller  wires  from  the 
propeller  is  as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious.  The 
vertical  rudder  is  split,  half  being  above  and 
half  below  the  tail.  A  pivoted  fork  fits 
around  the  aviator's  shoulders  and  is  con- 
nected by  wnres  to  small  balancing  planes 
arranged  between  the  main  planes  at  their 
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ends.  These  are  hiiiti;ccl  upon  tlu'  ouiermost 
front  uprights.  In  making  a  turn,  or  when 
the  machine  tips  to  one  side  or  the  other,  the 
aviator  sets  the  bahincin^  planes  by  leaninj^ 
toward  the  center  of  the  circle  in  one  case 
and  toward  the  hi^jh  side  in  the  other.  The 
racing  biplane  shown  has  a  sort  of  hack  to  the 
seat  arranged  so  it  can  move  sideways.  The 
Wright  brothers  have  sued  the  Herring-Cur- 
tiss  Company  recent!}-,  alleging  that  the  bal- 
ancing plane  method  of  controlling  the  trans- 
verse stability  is  covered  in  their  patent  on 
plane-warping;  their  French  company  has 
also  taken  action  against  the  foreign  in- 
fringers. 

A   SIN'GLE   PROPELLER   ON'   THE   CURTISS. 

The  motor  of  the  regular  Curtiss  machine 
is  a  4-cylinder,  water-cooled,  light-weight 
gasoline  engine  of  25-horsepower,  while  that 
used  on  the  Reims  racer  is  of  the  8-cylinder 
V  type.  The  cylinders  have  steel  water  jack- 
ets. Gear  water-  and  oil-pumps  are  attached 
to  the  aluminum  crank  case.  A  vanadium  steel 
crankshaft  is  employed.  The  gas  is  supplied 
by  a  single  float-feed  carbureter.  The  Wright 
and  Antoinette  motors  have  pumps  which  in- 
ject the  gasoline  into  the  cylinders,  but  most 
aeronautic  motors  use  a  carbureter  like  that 
used  on  an  automobile.  The  single  propeller 
is  mounted  upon  the  engine  crankshaft  at 
the  rear  of  the  planes.  It  is  about  6  feet  in 
diameter,  with  6-inch  wide  blades.  Mr.  Cur- 
tiss has  recently  tried  a  4-bladed  propeller 
with  good  results.  Such  a  screw  has  a  better 
flywheel  effect,  which  is  decidedly  beneficial 
with  a  4-cylinder  motor  when  run  without 
a  flywheel,  as  in  this  instance.  A  flywheel 
is  generally  dispensed  with  when  the  pro- 
peller is  mounted  upon  the  crankshaft,  but 
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TURNBUCKLES     USED    ON     AMERICAN     AND     FRENCH 
AEROPLANES. 

1,   Curtiss;   2,    Blpriot ;  .3,   cross  section    of   Bleriot  ; 
4,  Voisin  and  Farman  type.) 


Otherwise,  except  with  8-cylinder  V'-type  en- 
gines, a  light  flywheel  is  fitted.  The  weight 
of  the  25-horsepowcr  Curtiss  motor  is  but 
07  pounds.  With  the  radiator,  water,  etc., 
the  weight  is  increased  to  140  pounds. 

INGENIOUS   CONSTRUCTION. 

The  entire  constructive  work  on  the  Cur- 
tiss biplane  is  excellent.     The  longitudinals 
;ind  uprights  are  all  made  oval,  and  the  latter 
taper  toward  the  ends.    The  ribs  are  of  4-pl\ 
laminated  wood,  the  outer  layers  being  of  ash 
and  the  inner  of  spruce,     'rhe  latter  wood 
is  also  used  largely  for  the  framework   and 
braces  throughout  the  machine.     The  planes 
of    the    25-horsepower    flyer   are    28    feet    9 
inches  long  by  56  inches  wide  from  front  to 
back,  and   they  are  spaced   56  inches  apart. 
1  hey  are  made  up  in  sections  which  are  read- 
ily detachable  from  the  central  part,  which 
carries    the    engine    and    propeller,    and    is 
mounted  upon  three  wheels.     Numerous  guy 
wires  with  turnbuckles  for  tightening  suit- 
ably truss  the  planes.     These  are  placed  in 
every  panel,  both   lengthwise   and   crosswise 
of  the  machine.     A  skid  is  attached  to  each 
end  of  the  lower  plane   to  protect   it   from 
breaking  in  case  the  end  of  the  plane  strikes 
the  ground  in  alighting.     One  of  the  draw- 
ings  shows   the   simple   form   of   turnbuckle 
used    on    the    Curtiss    machine.     This    con- 
sists of  a  triangular  piece  of  metal  through 
a    hole    in    the    flat    end    of    which    passes 
the   nipple   of   a   bicycle   spoke.     The   spoke 
screws    into    the    nipple    and    thus    provides 
the  takeup   of   slack   in   the   guy   wire,    one 
end  of  which   is  attached   to  the  spoke  and 
the  other  end  to  the  apex  of  the  triangular 
piece.     When  made  by  an  amateur  the  tri- 
angles can  be  cut  from  a  piece  of  steel  tub- 
ing about    I    inch   in   diameter  and   Y^   inch 
thick    and    hammered    into   shape   afterward. 
The  very  best  grade  of  tubing  must  be  used, 
as  otherwise  it  will  crack  when  bent.     Three 
other    forms    of    turnbuckles    used    by    the 
French  aviators  are  also  shown.     In  two  of 
these  eye  bolts  screw  into  the  threaded  body, 
which  has  a  right-handed  thread  in  one  end 
and  a  left-handed  thread  in  the  other.     The 
guy  wires  are  attached  to  the  eye  bolts,  which 
in  one  case  have  jam  nuts  on  them  for  lock- 
ing,   while    in    the   other    a   wire    is    passed 
through   a   hole    in    the   center   and    hooked 
around  the  guy  wire  at  the  end. 

HOW  THE  FRAME  IS  FASTENED. 

Three   other   drawings   show   methods   of 
fastening  together  the   frame.     The  second 
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JOINTS    L'SEX)    IN    ATTACHING    UPRIGHTS. 


shows  a  longitudinal  fastened  to  an  uprieht  by 
a  screw  bolt  in  a  machine  of  the  Curtiss  type, 
while  the  first  shows  an  aluminum  socket 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  upright  fits 
into  the  socket,  which  is  bolted  to  the  longi- 
tudinal. Eye  bolts  are  used  so  that  the  guy 
wires  can  be  strung  through  the  eyes.  This 
form  of  fitting  is  used  chiefly  abroad.  An- 
other ingenious  scheme  employed  by  Bleriot 
consists  of  a  horizontal  wire  run  through  an 
upright  and  having  its  ends  curved  upward 
or  downward  and  passed  through  holes  in 
the  longitudinals.  Nuts  are  put  on  the 
threaded  ends  of  this  wire.  The  diagonal 
guys  are  cut  just  the  right  length  and  are 
drawn  as  tight  as  possible.  They  run  to  the 
curved  parts  of  the  short  wires,  and  when 
the  nuts  on  the  latter  are  tightened  they  are 
shortened  sufficiently  to  tighten  the  guys. 

Different  forms  of  construction  employed 
in  building  up  the  main  planes  are  illus- 
trated below.  Xo.  I  shows  the  construction 
used  by  Vanniman,   consisting  of  oval  steel 


CROSS-SECTIOXAL    DIAGRAMS.    SHOWING    CONSTRUC 
TION   OF    PLANES. 


tubes  for  the  longitudinals,  with  tapered 
slots  cut  in  them  to  receive  the  wood 
ribs.  No.  2  shows  another  form,  in  which 
wood  ribs  are  strung  upon  steel  tubes. 
No.  3  is  a  cross  section  of  the  Wright 
plane.  The  heavy  front  edge  of  the  frame 
is  seen  at  the  right  and  the  rear  edge  be- 
tween two  blocks  near  the  left  end.  Ribs 
are  laid  above  and  below.  No.  4  is  a  cross 
section  of  the  wing  of  a  monoplane  ma- 
chine built  by  the  writer.  The  ribs 
are  run  over  two  I-beams  and  mortised 
into  tapered  front  and  rear  edges.  No.  5 
is  a  cross  section  of  the  Curtiss  plane  and 
No.  6  of  the  Bleriot.  The  last  named  is  very 
elaborately  built  up.  The  pronounced  curve 
shown  is  at  the  front  edge,  which  is  made 
up  of  a  U-shaped  strip  of  aluminum,  into 
which  the  ribs  fit.  These  have  thin  vertical 
strips  fastened  to  them,  which  are  slotted 
and  cut  away  for  the  sake  of  lightness.  Other 
small  longitudinal  strips  run  lengthwise  of 
each  wing,  as  shown.  Despite  this  elaborate 
construction,  the  weight  of  the  complete  wing 
is  no  less  than  another  of  the  same  size  built 
by  the  writer. 

THE   FARMAX  TYPE  OF  AEROPLAXE. 

Passing  to  the  machines  of  foreign  con- 
struction, the  Voisin  biplane, — better  known 
as  the  Farman  machine,  because  Henry  Far- 
man  made  the  first  successful  flights  with  it, 
— was  the  first  to  use  a  box  tail, — i.e..  a  tail 
made  up  of  two  superposed  planes,  with  ver- 
tical connecting  panels  at  each  end.  Orig- 
inally the  double-surface  tail  was  not  closed 
in  at  the  ends,  but  after  Farman  and  Dele- 
grange  found  this  to  be  a  useful  feature,  the 
former  next  applied  similar  panels  to  the  mid- 
dle and  ends  of  the  main  surfaces.  Such 
panels  appear  to  enhance  the  stability  of  this 
particular  type  of  machine,  although  they,  of 
course,  make  considerable   skin  friction   and 
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diminish  Its  speed  somewhat.  \n  his  latest 
biplane,  which  holds  the  endurance  record  of 
three  and  a  quarter  hours,  Farman  has  dis- 
pensed with  vertical  panels  in  both  the  main 
planes  and  the  tail. 

A  MOTOR   WITH    REVOLVING   CYLINDERS. 

The  use  of  a  revolving-cylinder  air-cooled 
motor  (which  weighs  only  three  pounds  to 
the  horsepower),  because  of  the  gyrostatic  ef- 
fect of  its  spinning  cylinders,  seems  to  give 
this  machine  a  considerable  amount  of  sta- 
bility, while  because  of  its  high  horsepower, 
with  a  relatively  light  weight,  the  large  bi- 
plane upon  which  Farman  uses  it  is  speedy 
and  has  great  weight-carrying  capacity.  At 
the  wonderful  aviation  meeting  at  Reims, 
France,  in  the  last  week  of  August,  Farman 
carried  two  passengers  once  around  the  6.21- 
mile  course  in  10  minutes  39  seconds  at  an 
average  speed  of  35  miles  an  hour. 

MONOPLANE  MODELS. 

While  dealing  wn'th  the  foreign  machines 
it  will  be  well  to  describe  the  monoplanes. 
There  are  five  different  models  of  aeroplanes 
of  this  type  making  flights  abroad  at  the  pres- 


Pbotosrapb  by  Levick,  .N.  V 
FRONT   END  OF  THE 


ANTOINETTE       MONOPLANE. 


(Showing  motor  and  direct-connected  propeller. 
The  buffer  below  protects  the  propeller  when  the  ma- 
chine strikes  the  ground  at  too  great  an  angle.) 


THE     CENTER     OF     FARMAX  S      MACHIXE,      SHOWING 
CONTROL  LEVERS   AND   RUNNER  BENEATH. 

(The  lever  in  the  aviator's  right  hand,  when 
pushed  forward  or  pulled  backward,  steers  the  ma- 
chine up  and  down.  When  moved  sideways  it  sets 
the  wing-tips.  Steering  to  right  or  left  is  done  by 
the  feet.  The  propeller  is  shown  above  and  below 
the  lower  plane.  Two  cylinders  of  the  revolving 
motor  can  be  seen  at  the  right.) 

ent  time.  These  are  the  huge  Antoinette 
monoplane  of  Hubert  Latham,  the  tiny 
Demoiselle  of  Santos-Dumont,  the  well- 
developed  machine  of  Robert  Esnault-Pel- 
terle,  and  the  two  models,  Nos.  11  and  12, 
of  Louis  Blerlot.  A  duplicate  of  Blerlot's 
No.  II,  which  Is  the  machine  that  carried 
him  across  the  English  Channel,  has  been 
brought  to  America  only  recently  and  will  be 
used  to  make  exhibition  flights. 

The  Antoinette  monoplane  has  been  de- 
veloped during  the  past  three  years  by  AL 
Levavaseur,  the  Inventor  of  the  light-weight 
motor  of  the  same  name.  Like  so  many 
other  Inventors,  Levavaseur  started  out  to 
build  an  aeroplane  and  ended  by  designing  a 
light-weight  gasoline  motor.  This  was  named 
after  Mile.  Antoinette  Gastamblde,  the 
daughter  of  the  capitalist  who  backed  him. 
After  his  motor  had  been  used  successfully 
In  motor  boats  and  upon  the  flying  machines 
of  other  inventors,  Levavaseur  at  last  was 
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able  to  build  a  machine  of  his  own  upon 
^^•hich  to  try  it.  This  has  passed  through 
several  stages  of  development  before  reach- 
ing its  present  form.  As  it  is  now  built 
this  birdlike  machine  consists  of  a  pair 
of  wings  mounted  with  a  slight  dihedral 
angle  (upward  inclination  of  i  foot  in  12) 
upon  the  forward  part  of  a  long  tapering  tri- 
angular body.  The  front  end  of  this  body 
has  a  sharp  boatlike  prow  made  of  wood, 
on  top  of  which  is  mounted  an  8-cylinder,  V- 
type,  water-cooled  motor.  Horizontal  and 
vertical  planes  at  the  rear  end  of  the  body 
form  a  stabilizing  tail.  The  rearmost  parts 
of  these  planes  are  movable  and  form  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  rudders. 

The  spread  of  the  wings  and  the  overall 
length,  from  front  to  back,  of  this  machine 
is  about  40  feet,  while  its  weight  is  over  1 100 
pounds.  The  supporting  surface  is  323 
square  feet,  making  the  load  carried  per 
square  foot  3.4  pounds.  With  a  50-horse- 
power  motor  it  develops  a  speed  of  45  miles 
an  hour.  On  the  latest  machine  exhibited  at 
the  aeronautic  salon  at  Paris  a  i6-cylinder 
V-type  motor  of  100  horsepower  was  fitted. 

santos-dumont's  unique  construction. 

Santos-Dumont's  "  baby  "  monoplane  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  "  Antoinette  "  in 
size  and  weight,  although  as  far  as  speed  is 
concerned  it  is  superior.  Of  slight  weight 
and  stature  himself,  Santos-Dumont  has  tried 
to  construct  the  smallest,  lightest,  and  fast- 
est flyer  that  will  suffice  for  his  personal 
needs.  The  result  is  the  tiny  machine  illus- 
trated. So  small  is  this  flyer  that  its  owner 
is  able  to  carry  it  about  the  country  on  a 
platform  on  the  back  of  his  automobile  when 
he  does  not  wish  to  take  the  air  route.  He 
has  recently  made  some  astonishing  cross- 
country flights,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
landed  at  will  upon  the  grounds  of  one  of 
his  friends, — and  ran  his  machine  under  a 
shed  to  avoid  getting  caught  in  a  thunder- 
shower.  After  the  shower  was  over  he  again 
got  out  the  monoplane  and  flew  back  home. 

FASTEST      AND      LIGHTEST      OF      FLYING 
MACHINES. 

After  experimenting  with  both  air-cooled 
and  water-cooled  motors  of  the  double-op- 
posed-cylinder  type  Santos-Dumont  has  re- 
cently had  built,  by  the  Darracq  firm,  a  new 
light-weight  water-cooled  motor  of  this  type, 
which  weighs  but  no  pounds  and  which  is 
capable  of  developing  30  horsepower.  This 
particular  type  of  motor  adapts  itself  very 


nicely  to  ajight  monoplane,  since  it  can  be 
placed  upon  the  front  edge  of  the  wings  at 
their  line  of  juncture  and  with  the  propeller 
mounted  upon  its  crankshaft.  The  magneto 
is  placed  on  top  of  the  crank  case  and  driven 
by  enclosed  worm  gears.  A  narrow  vertical 
water  tank  and  a  torpedo-shaped  oil  tank 
are  placed  just  back  of  the  motor.  Radiators 
of  small,  thin  metal  tubes  are  laid  along  the 
imder  surface  of  each  \\  ing,  a  couple  of  feet 
out  from  the  center.  The  tubes  extend  from 
the  front  to  the  back  edge  of  the  wing  and 
conform  to  its  contour.  After  passing  from 
the  top  of  the  water  jackets  to  the  top  of 
the  tank  the  hot  water  descends  through  the 
latter  and  thence  passes  up  through  the  radi- 
ators to  sharp-edged  headers  at  their  upper 
ends,  whence  short  pieces  of  rubber  hose  con- 
vey it  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  copper  water 
jackets.  A  gear  water-pump,  mounted  on 
an  extension  of  the  magneto  shaft  at  the 
rear,  sends  the  few  quarts  of  cooling  water 
carried  through  the  radiators  at  a  rapid  rate. 
The  propeller  used  is  a  two-bladed  one,  about 
7  feet  in  diameter.  The  engine  turns  it 
1800  revolutions  per  minute.  It  develops 
242.5  pounds  thrust  and  is  said  to  drive  the 
monoplane  at  a  speed  of  55  miles  an  hour. 
This  is  quite  the  fastest  and  lightest  suc- 
cessful flying  machine  ever  constructed.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  motor  it  weighs  only  132 
pounds.  It  has  96.87  square  feet  of  sup- 
porting surface  and,  with  Santos-Dum^ont  on 
board,  weighs  but  352  pounds  complete.  The 
weight  carried  per  square  foot  of  surface  is, 
therefore,  but  3.6  pounds.  This  is  a  low 
figure  for  a  monoplane.  The  placing  of  the 
aviator's  seat  2v2  to  3  feet  below  the  plane 
counteracts  the  high  position  of  the  motor 
and  makes  the  center  of  gravity  of  this  ma- 
chine somewhat  lower  than  it  is  on  most 
monoplanes.  This,  in  additon  to  the  slight 
dihedral  angle  of  the  wings,  gives  the  ma- 
chine such  good  lateral  stability  that  Santos- 
Dumont  has  been  able  to  carry  aloft  a  40- 
pound  weight  attached  at  a  point  a  foot  or 
more  to  one  side  of  the  center,  and  to  drop 
this  while  in  flight  without  the  stability  of 
his  machine  being  affected.  He  has  also 
flown  with  his  hands  off  the  control  levers. 

THE    BLERIOT   MACHINES. 

M.  Louis  Bleriot  has  been  experimenting 
in  the  new  science  of  mechanical  flight  longer 
than  any  other  living  French  aviator.  In 
1906  he  made  successful  and  exceedingly 
daring  flights  in  a  Langley  type  aeroplane. 
This  consisted  of  two  planes,  one  15  or  20 
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tct-r  hchiiiil  tlu-  other,  on  a  lonji  central  body. 
Hleriot  toiiiiil  he  couhl  reduce  the  second 
plane  until  it  became  simply  a  tail,  and  in 
this  way  he  changed  Professor  Lanjjley's  de- 
sif^n  into  a  monoplane.  He  made  a  number 
of  excellent  flijihts  a  year  a^o  with  his  No.  8 
and  No.  9  machines.  These  had  wing  tips 
on  the  eniis  or  at  the  rear  edges  of  the  wings 
for  maintaining  the  transverse  stability.  I'he 
first  of  the  present  year  he  brought  out  his 
No.  I  I  monoplane,  in  which  the  transverse 
equilibrium  was  maintained  by  warping. 
This  is  his  most  successful  one-man  mpchine. 
The  No.  12  is  somewhat  larger  and  differs 
from  the  No.  ii,  principally  in  having  the 
motor  set  low  in  the  body  and  arranged  to 
drive  the  propeller  at  the  front  edge  of  the 
plane  by  a  chain. 

A   NOVEL  STEERIXG  MECHANISM. 

The  great  feature  of  the  Bleriot  mono- 
planes is  the  patented  steering  device.  This 
consists  of  a  very  small  wheel  on  top  of  a 
short  shaft,  which  is  mounted  upon  a  univer- 
sal joint.  Just  above  the  joint  is  a  bell- 
shaped  aluminum  casting,  to  which  run  the 
wires  from  the  horizontal  rudders,  and  also 
two  wires  from  a  short  lever  forming  part  of 
a  pulley  and  located  on  a  tripod  below  the 
body.  A  wire  cable  extends  down  from  a 
point  near  the  outer  end  of  the  rear  longi- 
tudinal beam  of  each  wing  and  is  wound 
tightly  around  the  pulley.  When  the  steer- 
ing poet  is  swayed  to  one  side  or  the  other  the 
pulley  is  turned  slightly,  causing  the  cable  to 
pull  down  on  one  wing  and  let  up  on  the 
other.  A  second  cable  passing  over  a  pulley 
in  the  brace  above  the  body  exerts  an  upward 
pull  on  one  wing  as  its  end  attached  to  the 
other  wing  is  drawn  down.  When  the  ma- 
chine tips  to  one  side  or  the  other  the  aviator 
has  only  to  swing  the  wheel  to  the  high  side 
in  order  to  warp  the  wings  and  bring  it  back 
to  an  even  keel,  while  in  order  to  go  up  or 
down  he  pushes  the  wheel  away  from  or 
draws  it  toward  his  body.  The  vertical 
rudder  is  turned  to  right  or  left  by  the  feet, 
which  rest  upon  a  pivoted  crosspiece  like  that 
used  in  steering  a  bobsled.  In  making  a 
turn  the  machine  is  tipped  slightly  inward 
by  warping  the  wings. 

The  Bleriot  monoplanes  are  mounted  upon 
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two  wheels  in  front  and  one  at  the  rear. 
Both  front  wheels  are  fitted  with  shock  ab- 
sorbers, consisting  of  elastic  rubber  rods, 
which  are  placed  in  tension  and  stretch  when 
the  wheels  strike  the  ground.  The  power 
plant  of  the  No.  ii  consists  of  a  three-cyl- 
inder Anzani  air-cooled  motor  of  2(3  horse- 
power, with  a  y-foot  propeller  mounted  upon 
its  crank  shaft,  while  the  No.  I2  machine  has 
a  35  horsepower  water-cooled  motor  of  the 
8-cylinder  V-type,  driving  the  propeller 
by  means  of  a  chain.  This  latter  machine 
has  carried  as  many  as  three  people  at  a  speed 
of  35  miles  an  hour,  the  total  weight  lifted 
in  this  instance  being  1234  pounds.  The 
No.  22  machine  of  this  type,  fitted  with  an 
80-horsepower  motor,  made  the  fastest  time 
at  Reims,  covering  6.21  miles  in  7  minutes 
47  4-5  seconds  at  an  average  speed  of  47.78 
miles  an  hour. 


THE    MODERN    DIRIGIBLE    IN    FULL    FLIGHT.    RUTHENBERG    TYPE. 


THE  DIRIGIBLE  OF  TO-DAY. 

The  Construction    and    Performances   of    the    "Lighter- 

Than-Air  "  Flying  Machines. 

BY  T.   R.   MAC  MECHEN    AND   CARL   DIENSTBACH. 


npHE  well-known  voyages  of  Count  Zep- 
pelin's airships  of  his  name,  of  which 
there  is  a  record  of  more  than  200,  have 
ranged  from  one  hour  to  36  hours  and  cov- 
ered distances  of  50  to  900  miles.  The  ship 
has  always  returned  to  her  sailing  port  at 
Friedrichshafen  within  three  days,  the  time 
of  the  longest  voj'age.  All  the  new  improve- 
ments in  airships  that  give  an  idea  of  what 
may  be  expected  are  those  developed  in  this 
"  rigid  "  dirigible.  That  greater  improve- 
ments are  projected  is  seen  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  carrying  passengers  over  Germany ; 
such  a  service  will  begin  next  year.  More 
than  four  million  marks  have  been  subscribed 
by  private  individuals  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  Zeppelin  Company.  That  the  under- 
taking is  perfectly  practical  will  be  under- 
stood when  it  is  known  that  during  the  past 
summer  the  Zeppelin  III.  repeatedlv  car- 
ried fifteen  passengers  and  a  crew  of  six  on 
voyages  of  200  miles  in  less  than  seven  hours. 
It  was  done  with  two  motors  of  1 50  horse- 
power, which  drove  the  craft  at  an  average 
speed  of  35  miles  an  hour.  Now,  the  Zep- 
pelin III.  is  very  little  longer  and  not  much 
greater  in  circumference  than  the  Zeppelin 
II.,  which  has  transported  twenty-seven  pas- 


sengers for  over  two  hours.  The  difference, 
in  their  sizes  shows  at  once  how  rapidly  the 
carrying  capacity  and  the  radius  of  an  air- 
ship's action  increases  with  any  enlargement 
of  the  hull.  As  a  development  of  that  fact 
two  larger  ships,  the  Zeppelin  IV.  and  the 
Zeppelin  V.,  are  being  constructed  at 
Friedrichshafen,  at  the  point  of  buoyancy 
and  speed  which  will  enable  them  to  carry 
thirty  passengers  from  Frankfort  to  Berlin, 
a  distance  of  about  280  miles  in  an  air-line,  in 
about  seven  hours.  These  ships  will  be  ap- 
proximately 480  feet  long,  with  a  beam  of 
about  50  feet,  and  carry  two  motors,  each  of 
200  horse-power. 

Trips  of  that  nature  will  be  possible'  for 
any  dirigible  with  a  permanently  taut  hull, 
especially  in  view  of  important  improvements 
now  being  made  in  these  new  Zeppelins.  Re- 
cent discoveries  by  Professor  Hergesell,  of 
Strassburg  University,  and  other  German 
scientists  give  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the 
practical  possibilities  of  the  airship.  For  in- 
stance, a  way  has  been  found  to  always  hold 
the  airship's  supply  of  gas  at  its  normal  lift- 
ing power  by  preventing  any  change  in  its 
temperature.  It  is  accomplished  by  turning 
the   hot   exhaust   from   the   motors   into   the 
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UNDER    THE    HULL    OF    THE    FRENCH    MILITARY    DIRIGIBLE    "LA    REPUBLIQUE." 

(Tho  brokdi  iJiopeller  lipping  the  bottom  of  the  hull  allowed  the  gas  to  escape,  thus  causing  the  wreck 
of  La  J{('i)itbliqitc  on  Sei)tcml)or  '2T>.  in  which  four  mon  lost  their  lives.) 


inside  space  surrounding  the  gas-chambers. 
Ventilation  is  thus  furnished,  which  counter- 
acts heat  produced  by  the  radiation  of  the 
sun ;  the  air-space  is  also  kept  at  an  even 
temperature,  in  which  the  gas  does  not  shrink 
or  lose  its  power  to  keep  the  ship  afloat.  To 
avoid  setting  fire  to  the  hydrogen  in  the  cham- 
bers any  unexploded  gases  in  the  motors'  ex- 


haust are  burned  in  an  asbestos  furnace  be- 
fore they  pass  into  the  hull.  The  ship's 
radius  of  action  will  thus  be  limited  only  by 
the  supply  of  fuel  it  can  carry ;  the  new  plans 
l)rovidc  for  saving  the  fuel. 

Airships  designed  for  offensive  military 
operations  will  be  designed  larger  than  those 
built  for  commercial  purposes,  because  they 
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EXPLANATORY    DIAGRAM    OF    THE    ZEPPEUN    AIRSHIP. 

(This  drawing,  which  is  reproduced  from  "Aerial  Navigation  of  To-Diiy,"  by  Charles  C.  Turner,  gives  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  famous  dirigible  balloon  which  has  remained  for  some  time  the  only 
rigid  type  extant.  The  object  of  dividing  the  gas  into  seventeen  compartments  was  to  retain  the  vessel's 
efficiency  even  should  one  part  of  it  become  disabled.) 
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must  navigate  at  greater  altitudes  to  be  be- 
yond the  point-blank  range  of  artillery  fire. 
The  reason  for  enlarging  them  is  that  they 
must  have  more  space  in  which  the  gas  can 
expand  when  they  rise  into  the  lower  air- 
pressure  of  the  higher  regions.  An  airship 
intended  to  make  an  attack  will  fight  from 
1650  yards  for  its  own  protection,  but  it 
must  watch  the  fluctuation  of  its  gas-supply. 
It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  do  this  by  inflating 
the  cliambers  to  only  a  fraction  of  their  ca- 
pacity before  ascending;  this  provides  for  the 
expansion  of  the  gas  to  its  highest  lifting 
capacity  at  the  very  time  it  is  in  the  midst 
of  an  engagement.  The  ship  is  so  large  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  horizontal  rudders, 
it  can  lift  its  full  complement,  without  losing 
stability  or  speed.  Its  attack  will  always  be 
rapid  and  of  short  duration  because  of  the 
effective  execution  it  may  be  expected  to 
wield  with  the  guns  that  have  been  devel- 
oped by  the  Krupps  for  the  use  of  airships. 

There  is  still  another  feature  of  the  aerial 
battleship  that  is  being  considered  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  the  motor  which  is  being  changed 
to  operate  at  altitudes  above  1650  yards. 
The  present  motors  used  in  all  airships  were 
built  to  operate  on  the  ground ;  all  of  them 
begin  to  lose  power  at  high  altitudes.  This 
has  called  for  motors  that  can  operate  in 
rarefied  air ;  the  new  type  which  is  now  be- 
ing developed  will  have  larger  cylinders  to 
perform  the  same  work  that  smaller  cylin- 
ders do  on  the  ground.  The  explosions  of 
rarefied  charges  are  less  violent  than  normal 
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explosions,  consequently  the  motors  of  the 
war  airship  will  be  lighter  in  weight  for  their 
horse-power  as  compared  with  those  work- 
ing on  the  ground.  Built  of  lighter  metal, 
the  aerial  motor  will  be  larger,  but  lighter 
and  weaker,  than  the  same  motor  on  the 
ground,  because  in  higher  altitudes  it  will 
be  subjected  to  less  strain.  When  the  air- 
ship descends  under  power  these  high-altitude 
motors  will  be  throttled  and  the  mixture  of 
gasoline  weakened  so  that  they  will  not  fly 
to  pieces  near  the  ground.  The  scouting  air- 
ship will  be  able  to  avoid  straining  either 
the  gas  or  the  motors,  since  it  can  operate  at 
much  lower  altitudes,  because  this  type  of 
airship,  entirely  distinct  from  the  fighting 
craft,  can  make  its  observations  from  greater 
distances  than  if  it  were  maneuvering  to  make 
a  well-directed  attack. 

The  highly  developed  modern  airship 
in  Europe  presents  no  such  appearance  as 
the  small  American  dirigible ;  it  does  not  bob 
up  and  down  and  experience  difficulty  in 
keeping  a  straight  course.  It  is  heavier 
and  larger  and  cannot  be  tossed  about  by 
winds  which  affect  the  largest  type  of  Amer- 
ican airship.  If  the  power  that  is  applied  to 
drive  one  of  these  large  ships, — even  that  of 
a  motor  of  80  horse-power, — was  crowded 
against  the  short  length  of  a  lightly  built 
American  dirigible  it  would  buckle  in  the 
center  despite  perfect  tautness.  Yet  non- 
rigid  and  semi-rigid  ships,  such  as  the  Repub- 
lique,  Parseval,  and  Gross,  are  operating 
with  200  horse-power  solely  because  of  the 
size  and  strength  of  their  hulls. 

Recent  achievements  of  the  airship  have 
been  entirely  due  to  the  development  of  its 
hull  along  the  lines  of  inertia  and  momentum 
of  great  masses.  Though  lighter  than  air, 
the  Zeppelin  is  so  massive  that  it  has  the  in- 
ertia of  a  wooden  log  whenever  the  ship 
heaves  to  in  the  wind.  Its  propellers  slip 
for  f.ve  minutes  before  they  start  the  huge 
bulk ;  but  once  under  way  the  momentum  of 
its  long  heavy  body  overcomes  any  resistance 
from  the  air.  The  Wrights  have  used  the 
same  principle  in  their  flying  machine.  Voy- 
ages by  the  Zeppelin  have  shown  that  the 
very  largest  hull  will  safely  carry  the  heav- 
iest loads,  at  high  speed,  over  the  greatest 
distances.  This  is  so  clear  that  designers  of 
all  other  types  of  dirigibles  are  steadily  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  hull,  and  with  it  the 
power  of  the  engine. 

The  modern  dirigible  has  either  a  solid 
hull  stuffed  with  gas  bags  or  a  single  bal- 
loon hull  that  collapses  when  its  vents  are 
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opi'iu'd  tor  till"  gas  to  es- 
cape. They  arc  rigid 
and  non-rigid  airships. 
Up  to  now  the  Zeppelins 
are  the  only  rigid  ships 
of  the  air.  Parscvol  111.. 
invented  by  Haron  Par- 
se\al,  of  (jcrmany,  and 
the  Villi'  (le  Paris,  now 
in  the  service  of  the 
French  (lovernment,  are 
the  most  successful  non- 
rigid  dirigibles.  After  a 
flabby  craft  of  that  type 
has  been  stiffened  with  a 
frame  stomach  it  becomes 
semi-rigid,  a  purely 
French  style,  highly  de- 
veloped in  La  Ripiih- 
lique,  which  was  recently 
destroyed.  The  Gross  11. 
is   the   only    semi-rigid 

airship  in  German  military  service;  it  has  loon  also  assist  in  keeping  it  on  a  level  keel. 
slight  advantages  over  the  French  type  from  An  aeroplane  effect  is  obtained  in  this  way, 
which  it  was  copied.  That  completes  the  list  the  balloon  being  converted  into  a  flying- 
of  great  airships  which  have  contributed  to  machine.  Tilting  the  planes  downward,  so 
the  most  recent  progress  of  the  dirigible.  An  that  tiie  air-current  strikes  the  top  of  the 
intelligent  idea  of  what  they  promise  for  the  planes,  sends  the  airship  toward  the  earth  at 
future  will  be  gained  by  understanding  their  steep  angles.  Elevating  the  planes,  to  per- 
different  construction.  mit  the  air  to  strike  them  underneath,  sends 

Now  it  is  impossible  for  an  engine  to  drive  the  ship  skyward.  When  the  craft  is  being 
a  spherical  balloon;  its  lighter  gas  bag  will  driven  at  a  certain  speed  the  aeroplane  rud- 
always  be  either  ahead  or  behind  the  loaded  ders  are  given  a  lifting  force  that  carries  the 
car.  The  reason  is  simple.  It  is  because  of  ship  up  faster  than  the  buoyancy  of  its  gas. 
the  irregularity  between  the  driving  force  of  These  navigating  devices  act  perfectly  and 
the  engine  and  the  resistance  of  the  air.  The  go  far  toward  solving  transportation  by  air, 
basket  begins  to  swing  like  a  pendulum.  A  except  for  the  most  important  consideration 
non-rigid  dirigible  acts  in  the  same  way  when  in  managing  a  dirigible.  This  is  the  gas,  the 
the  car  is  suspended  far  beneath  the  gas  bag.  chief  supporting  power.  Its  buoyancy  con- 
If  the  car  swings,  the  sharp  point  of  the  bag  stantly  changes  with  the  alternate  heating 
is  tilted  up;  instead  of  the  point  cutting  and  cooling  of  the  atmosphere.  The  sun's 
through  the  air.  the  bag  drags  through  the  heat  expands  it:  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  causes 
air  with  its  belly.  This  being  the  type  of  it  to  shrink.  In  a  non-rigid  dirigible  even 
the  standard  French  dirigible,  it  becomes  a  the  horizontal  aeroplane  rudders  cannot  pre- 
compromise  between  a  real  ship  and  a  bal-  vent  the  ship  from  rising  on  a  hot  day  above 
loon,  A  balloon  is  the  reverse  of  a  ship.  To  the  level  where  its  lifting  power  and  its  own 
offset  the  pitching  of  the  hull,  French  build-    weight  are  balanced. 

ers  adopted  the  frame  stomach,  which  per-  Though  the  Parseval  is  a  simpler  adapta- 
mits  carrying  elaborate  devices. — stabilizing  tion  of  the  ordinary  balloon  than  the  French 
or  steadying  fins  of  metal  frames  and  can-  airships,  it  is  more  remarkable,  because  it 
vas  surfaces.  They  keep  the  hull  in  a  hori-  is  probably  the  last  extreme  of  ingenuity  man 
zontal  position  while  in  flight.  The  car  is  will  ever  reach  in  trying  to  convert  a  balloon 
suspended  closely  to  the  edges  of  the  rigid  into  a  ship.  This  masterpiece  of  engineer- 
stomach,  which  prevents  it  from  swinging,  ing  science  is  merely  an  elongated  balloon 
Vertical  rudders,  fastened  at  the  extreme  tapering  from  an  egg-shaped  bow  to  the  stern, 
rear  end  of  the  stiffening  frame,  turn  the  It  is  the  only  dirigible  that  can  be  packed 
craft  to  right  or  left.  Other  horizontal  and  into  a  small  space  like  a  spherical  balloon, 
vertical  planes  sewed  to  the  stern  of  the  bal-    Stabilizing  fins  and  rudders  of  cloth  sewed 
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directly  to  the  hull  only  reveal  their  true 
purposes  after  the  bag  has  been  inflated. 
Even  the  propellers  are  cloth,  stiffened  by 
frames  of  light  steel  tubing;  they  hang  shape- 
less until  the  steel  arms  that  carry  them  be- 
gin revolving.  ■  Then  the  cloth  blades  stand 
out  ?uddenly  like  the  fingers  of  a  glove  that 
have  been  blown  taut.  In  the  place  of  sta- 
bilizing planes  the  ship  is  trimmed  horizon- 
tally by  pumping  an  equal  amount  of  air 
into  two  balloonets  placed  in  the  interior  of 
the  hull,  at  the  bow  and  stern.  Pumping 
a  greater  amount  of  air  into  the  front  bal- 
loonet  inclines  the  bow;  then  the  craft  is 
driven  down  against  the  buoyancy  of  the 
gas.  But  it  must  move  in  spirals  to  descend, 
because  the  car  is  hung  far  below  the  hull. 
In  other  words,  its  center  of  gravity  is 
very  low. 

This  car  weighs  5  tons  and  carries  a  mass 
of  machinery,  which  includes  two  motors, 
each  of  no  horse-power,  and  having  six 
cylinders ;  there  is  also  a  centrifugal  pump 
for  supplying  air  to  the  ventilator  that  serves 
the  balloonets. 

The  definite  purpose  of  the  modern  dirig- 
ible is  to  carry  useful  loads  over  great  dis- 
tances, but  this  cannot  be  done  unless  the  sup- 
ply of  gas  is  kept  at  its  normal  buoyancy, 
exactly  as  the  ocean  liner's  is  fixed,  that  it 
may  not  only  float  but  make  voyages  on 
nearly  a  time  schedule.  Navigators  of  air- 
ships have  no  idea  of  becoming  balloonists. 
Their  idea  is  a  craft  that  will  behave  like  a 
ship  on  the  water.  The  Zeppelins  are  a 
great  advance  in  that  direction  ;  their  designer 
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threw  overboard  all  "  flabby  "  construction. 
He  built  a  solid  ship  filled  with  gas  cham- 
bers. Packed  away  in  its  hold  as  storage, 
they  are  protected  by  the  air-space  between 
them  and  the  outer  hull  from  the  force  of 
air-currents  and  from  changes  in  the  sun's 
jadiation,  which  exhausts  the  gas.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  a  near  approximate  to  a  fixed  sup- 
ply, sufficient  lifting  force  having  been  re- 
tained in  the  chambers  for  more  than  three 
weeks.  This  fact  explains  Count  Zeppelin's 
long  voyages.  Inclosing  these  gas  bags  with- 
in the  hull  eliminated  the  rocking  of  the  gas, 
which  makes  the  progress  of  the  airship  so 
uncertain ;  consequently  it  is  not  necessary  to 
strain  the  gas  bags  by  blowing  them  up  with 
air-bladders.  The  entire  absence  of  this  in- 
ternal pressure,  which  diminishes  the  lifting 
force  and  subjects  the  envelope  to  tension, 
has  kept  the  gas  bags  so  tight  that  they  hold 
their  supply  to  a  higher  degree  than  ever 
heretofore.  All  this  means  wonderful  econ- 
omy of  effort,  a  greater  radius  of  action,  and 
a  longer  time  of  usefulness. 

In  discarding  the  flexible  hull  of  all  other 
air-craft  the  intention  was  to  carry  a  useful 
load  of  4  to  5  tons,  according  to  the  sizes  of 
the  ships  then  designed.  The  cylindrical 
hull  was  fashioned  on  straight  lines,  because 
practice  proved  that  straight  lines  in  an  air- 
ship gave  greatei;  speed  and  stability  in  the 
air  than  curves;  the  craft  was  easier  and  less 
expensive  to  construct,  since  the  front  and 
rear  halves  were  exactly  alike.  The  lengths 
of  the  hull  were  limited  to  410  and  445  feet 
in  the  sizes  that  have  been  constructed,  thus 
avoiding  danger  of  dis- 
locating the  skeleton, 
which  has  a  buoyancy  of 
12  to  14  tons.  There 
are  seventeen  drum-shaped 
compartments  inside  the 
aluminum  skeleton,  which 
is  built  of  many  octagon 
metal  rings  joined  by 
heavy  wire  cables  and  a 
mass  of  lighter  bracing. 
A  weatherproof  skin  or 
envelope  of  the  toughest 
balloon  cloth  encases  this 
skeleton.  Each  gas-com- 
partment is  entirely  sepa- 
rate and  is  inflated  inde- 
pendently, like  the  water- 
tight compartments  of  the 
ocean  liner ;  if  one  or  more 
^^■^^-  of      these     compartments 

in  the  rear.)  burst  or  were  perforated 
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by  a  missile  the  chambers  remaining  intact 
would  prevent  the  ship  from  sinking  until 
ballast  could  be  cast  overboard,  thus  restor- 
ing the  lost  buoyancy. 

A  remarkable  confirmation  of  precisely 
such  an  accident  was  seen  in  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Zeppelin  III.  and  La  Repub- 
lique  in  September;  it  reveals  the  action  of 
the  rigid  and  non-rigid  dirigible  in  case  of 
the  same  mishap  during  either  war  or  peace. 
With  the  bursting  of  La  Republique's  pro- 
peller, one  of  its  flying  blades  passed  like 
a  missile  through  the  hull.  What  happened 
was  practically  an  explosion.  The  internal 
pressure  of  the  air  balloonets  on  the  single 
envelope  holding  the  gas  tore  the  wound  larger 
than  the  puncture  made  by  the  blade ;  the  en- 
tire volume  of  gas  blew  off  like  steam  from  a 
bursting  boiler,  instantly  leaving  the  heavy 
car  and  frame  stomach  without  any  support. 
It  crashed  to  earth  like  a  rock.  '  At  the  time 
of  the  accident  the  ship  was  so  low  (300  feet) 
that  its  crew  might  have  had  time  for  a  rea- 
sonably safe  landing, — even  in  case  of  fire. 
Exactly  the  same  accident  happened  to  the 
Zeppelin  on  its  recent  return  from  Berlin 
to  Fried richshaf en.  The  broken  blade  of  a 
revolving  propeller  was  hurled  through  the 
hull  and  punctured  one  of  the  seventeen  gas 


chambers;  the  ship  did  not  make  an  imme- 
diate landing  because  even  after  the  ruptured 
chamber  was  empty  the  sixteen  remaining 
cells  kept  the  craft  afloat.  The  percentage 
of  lost  buoyancy  was  made  up  by  dynamical 
support  from  the  motors  and  by  inclining 
the  horizontal  rudders.  The  ship  flew  50 
miles  until  it  arrived  over  a  town  where  there 
was  material  for  repairs. 

In  building  its  hull  on  the  lines  of  a  sub- 
marine the  designer  immediately  removed 
many  puzzling  problems  that  belong  to  the 
balloon ;  it  permitted  the  use  of  rudders  hav- 
ing greater  efficiency  than  those  on  any  other 
type  of  dirigible.  Four  horizontal  rudders 
fore  and  aft  on  each  side  of  the  hull  are  sim- 
ply elementary  flying  machines  with  three 
decks ;  they  allow  the  long  axis  of  the  ship 
to  instantly  incline  either  up  or  down.  What 
is  of  greater  importance  to  the  question  of 
saving  the  buoyancy  is  that  they  raise  and 
lower  the  ship  entirely  by  their  aeroplane  ef- 
fect. Their  lifting  effort  is  more  than  a  ton. 
The  action  of  these  rudders  alone  has  raised 
the  ship  1950  feet  into  the  air,  taking  the 
place  of  casting  more  than  1200  pounds  of 
ballast  from  a  balloon.  Although  small  in 
comparison  with  the  hull,  its  stif¥  frame  per- 
mits the  rudders  to  stand  out  from  the  craft, 
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where  they  catch  the  strong  current  from 
four  propellers  revolving  immediately  in 
front  of  them.  The  Zeppelin's  rudders  bear 
the  same  relative  proportion  to  the  hull  as 
the  screws  of  an  ocean  line.  Their  first  ef- 
fect is  nothing  but  continuous  slipping.  It 
is  only  after  the  ship  has  moved  perhaps  80 
yards  that  ope  realizes  a  horizontal  move- 
ment has  started  imperceptibly.  The  craft 
gets  under  way  as  slowly  as  the  Mauretania 
being  pulled  out  into  the  Hudson  by  tug 
boats.  Its  speed  increases  gradually,  but  it 
recedes  exactly  like  a  big  steamer.  Two 
stabilizing  fins  fixed  one  above  the  other  on 
either  side  of  the  hull  at  the  stern  act  as 
the  feathers  of  this  immense  arrow ;  they 
send  the  ship  forward  without  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  line  of  horizontal  flight. 

A  single  vertical  rudder,  simply  a  box-kite, 
is  hinged  between  each  oi  these  sets  of  fins ; 
all  of  the  steering  to  starboard  or  larboard  is 
done  by  them.  Another  large  vertical  rud- 
der fastened  directly  to  the  stern  remains 
immovable  during  flight,  being  used  as  a 
stabilizing  fin  to  keep  the  ship  on  her  true 
course.  Aside  from  the  motors  and  the  cars, 
which  are  hung  nearly  200  feet  apart  in  the 
exact  centers  of  gravity,  this  is  the  equip- 
ment of  the  most  successful  airship.  Many 
steering  wheels  controlling  the  rudders  are 
placed  in  the  forward  car  near  the  navigating 
table.  Two  motors  of  200  horse-power,  one 
in  each  car,  furnish  the  energy  which  drives 
the  ship. 

Other  new  devices  make  the  equip- 
ment of  the  dirigible  of  to-day  more  certain 
than  ever  of  fulfilling  its  task.  Prof.  H. 
Erdmann  has  invented  a  practical  method 
of  transporting  liquid  hydrogen  in  compact 
reservoirs  aboard  airships  for  a  week  at  a 
time.  The  weight  does  not  add  anything 
material  to  the  cargo.  Losses  of  gas  from 
the  great  chambers  which  support  the  ship 
can  be  replenished ;  two  chambers  can  be 
wholly  refilled  from  one  reservoir.  The  ship 
need  not  descend  to  repair  a  chamber  that 
has  burst  or  has  been  perforated  by  a  missile. 
All  necessary  material  for  performing  this 
work  will  be  carried  aboard ;  the  interior  of 
the  hull  affords  a  suitable  workshop,  and  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  re-establishing  the  ship's 
lost  buoyancy  the  decreased  lifting  power 
will  be  made  up  by  the  lifting  effort  of  the 


aeroplane  rudders.  In  the  new  discovery 
has  been  found  not  only  a  way  of  prevent- 
ing an  airship  from  sinking  but  in  main- 
taining the  length  of  its  voyages.  German 
science  is  now  engaged  in  solving  the  final 
problem  in  prolonging  the  stay  of  a  ship 
in  the  air, — burning  the  surplus  lift  in  the 
buoyancy. 

For  instance,  the  constant  consumption  of 
fuel  lessens  the  weight  with  which  the  ship 
begins  its  voyage.  As  this  burning  of  cargo 
goes  on  the  gas  chambers  have  less  load  to 
carry ;  consequently  there  is  more  buoyancy 
than  is  necessary  to  preserve  a  perfect  bal- 
ance between  lifting  power  and  weight. 
This  is  called  the  "  surplus  lift  "  in  aeritime 
navigation.  It  has  the  effect  of  taking  the 
airship  up  into  thinner  air,  where  there  is  a 
corresponding  loss  of  lifting  power  and  se- 
rious interference  with  the  straight  line  of 
flight.  Commercial  operation  of  the  craft 
demands  that  such  a  contingency  must  be 
overcome.  Those  who  are  laying  the  plans 
for  this  use  of  the  airship  believe  they  have 
found  the  solution.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
drawing  the  "  surplus  lift "  from  the  gas 
chambers  and  burning  it  as  fuel  for  the 
motors.  Hydrogen  is  highly  inflammable 
and  makes  a  good  fuel.  Whenever  there  is 
more  gas  in  the  chambers  than  is  needed  to 
keep  the  airship  on  a  level  keel,  it  could  be 
drawn  from  the  bags  until  the  over-buoyancy 
was  reduced.  Theoretically,  it  is  entirely 
feasible,  and  the  evidence  at  hand  seems  to 
justify  the  expectation  that  a  practical 
method  will  soon  be  found.  As  a  develop- 
ment of  the  future  it  finally  provides  the  air- 
ship with  every  qualification  for  perfect  navi- 
gation that  is  possessed  by  ships  on  the 
water. 

Commanding  appliances  that  give  greater 
motive  power,  higher  speeds,  and  the  ability 
to  remain  in  the  air  for  days  instead  of  hours, 
the  aerial  man-of-war  of  the  air-liner  becomes 
either  the  most  formidable  engine  of  destruc- 
tion or  the  most  wonderful  vehicle  of  travel 
that  has  been  devised  by  man.  The  airship 
will  soon  have  met  every  obstacle  to  complete 
conquest.  Its  range  will  be  limited  only  by 
its  size.  The  same  reasons  that  have  im- 
pelled nations  to  build  Dreadnoughts  and 
Mauretanias  apply  exactly  to  air-power,  and 
point  unerringly  to  stupendous  machines. 


HOW  IT  FEELS  TO  FLY. 


BY    F.    A.    COLLINS. 


T  X  7  E  have  no  liij^her  praise  for  any  rapid 
^^  or  exhilarating  h)Coniotion  than  that 
for  the  time  we  have  seemed  to  Hy.  The  de- 
lights of  Hying  are,  of  course,  proverbial ;  they 
are  even  promised  as  a  special  reward  in  a 
future  incarnation.  A  prayer  for  "  the  wings 
of  the  dove  "  has  anticipated  the  aeroplane 
by  many  centuries.  Actual  testimony  as  to 
the  long-coveted  sensation  is  now  for  the  first 
time  available,  and  we  have  the  assurance 
that  our  hopes  are  fully  realized.  While  the 
number  of  aviators  who  have  returned  to  us 
from  the  upper  air  is  limited,  their  testimony, 
nevertheless,  lacks  nothing  of  enthusiasm. 
We  have  the  impressions  of  expert  mechani- 
cians, who  are  naturally  close  observers ;  of 
laymen  of  widely  different  temperaments, 
including  a  distinguished  novelist;  even  of 
royalty, — certainly  a  very  catholic  company. 

WILBUR  Wright's  sensations. 

"  Flying  is  the  greatest  sport  in  the  world," 
was  Mr.  Wilbur  Wright's  comment.  The 
question  as  to  his  personal  experience  aroused 
him  from  his  habitual  reserve.  "  I  can't  de- 
scribe the  sensation,"  he  continued;  "I  can 
only  define  it  by  comparison  with  more  fa- 
miliar experiences.  It  is  like  sledding,  like 
motoring,  like  sailing,  but  with  increased  ex- 
hilaration and  freedom. 

"  An  aeroplane  flight,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral impression,  is  far  steadier  than  the  fa- 
miliar means  of  locomotion.'  There  is  abso- 
lute freedom  from  the  bouncing  of  the  auto- 
mobile, the  jar  of  a  railroad  train,  or  the  roll- 
ing and  pitching  sensations  of  the  sea.  No 
matter  how  many  springs  or  cushions  may  be 
added  to  an  automobile,  for  instance,  tliere 
will  always  be  some  motion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  seat  of  an  aeroplane  is  always 
steady.  The  aeroplane  does  not  jolt  over  the 
invisible  wind  currents,  the  r-uts  of  the  sky. 
It  cuts  its  way  smoothh.  Even  suppose  the 
plane  to  be  gliding  so  [indicating  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees),  the  seat  remains  fixed. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  absolute  parallel  in 
surface  tra\'el.  And  since  there  is  no  roll  or 
pitch  to  the  aeroplane,  there  is  no  air-sickness 
comparable  to  the  familiar  seasickness." 

All  aviators  seem  unconscious  of  any  ele- 
ment of  danger.     Even  among  the  passengers 


no  one  has  confessed  even  to  nervousness  dur- 
ing the  flights.  Once  aloft  the  exhilaration 
of  the  exercise  banishes  every  fear.  Mr.  Wil- 
bur Wright  has  flown  with  many  passengers 
both  here  and  abroad. 

"  After  the  first  flight  one  has  no  thought 
of  possible  accident,"  Mr.  Wright  explained. 
"  In  all  my  flights  I  have  never  known  a  pas- 
senger to  be  frightened.  One  of  my  passen- 
gers, I  remember,  was  greatly  disturbed  for 
fear  that,  in  our  downward  drive,  we  would 
hit  a  man  who  happened  to  be  in  the  way; 
but  he  was  a  beginner  and  did  not  under- 
stand the  control  of  the  machine.  One  soon 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  levers  and  finds 
plentv  of  time  to  look  about  and  enjoy  the 
flight." 

A  passenger's  report. 

The  first  comment  of  the  aviators  and  their 
guests  on  alighting  has  been  enthusiastic 
praise  for  the  new  sensation.  All  seem  agreed 
that  it  is  incomparable.  The  testimony  of 
Jvieut.  Frank  P.  Lahm  may  be  cited  as  a 
typical  instance.  Lieutenant  Lahm  is  doubt- 
less the  most  seasoned  of  aeroplane  passen- 
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gers,  besides  being  a  balloonist  of  considerable 
experience. 

"  I  have  seemed  to  be  floating  on  an  ele- 
ment more  liquid  than  air,"  said  Lieutenant 
Lahm.  "  I  felt  something  of  the  same  sooth- 
ing sensation  while  reclining  on  the  deck  of 
a  fast  ship  on  a  perfectly  calm  sea.  The  sen- 
sation may  be  compared  to  coasting  down  hill 
on  a  bicycle,  but  without  the  fear  of  a  crop- 
per. The  perfect  smoothness  of  the  glide  of 
an  aeroplane,  however,  is  far  more  delight- 
ful than  any  similar  experience. 

"  The  flight  of  an  aeroplane  is  so  steady, 
so  free  from  vibration,  that  one  loses  all  sense 
of  motion.  Much  of  the  time  during  these 
flights  I  have  had  the  impression  that  we 
were  standing  still  and  that  the  earth  and 
sky  were  gliding  past.  One  of  the  most  sur- 
prising things  about  an  aeroplane  flight  is 
the  way  the  time  seems  to  fl}'.  Except  that 
my  legs  have  grown  stiffened  from  sitting  ia 
the  same  position  I  have  had  no  idea  of  the 
passage  of  time.  I  have  been  up  more  than 
an  hour  when  it  seemed  but  a  few  minutes." 

Several  aviators  have  remarked  the  pe- 
culiar and  somewhat  awe-inspiring  effect  of 
passing  swiftly  above  the  heads  of  crowds, 
particularly  when  the  faces  are  upturned,  as 
is  likely  to  be  the  case.  It  will  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  most  laymen  to  learn  that  conversa- 
tion may  be  carried  on  with  the  earth  up  a 
height  of  2000  feet,  or  even  more.  The 
aviator  as  he  rushes  along  may  hold  frag- 
mentary conversations  with  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple. 

"  The  presence  of  a  crowd,"  said  Lieuten- 
ant Lahm,  "  lends  new  zest  to  the  flight.  In 
passing  over  great  groups  of  upturned  faces, 
say  at  an  elevation  of  sixty  feet,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  recognize  people,  to  pick  out  a  par- 
ticular face,  without  the  slightest  effort.  The 
cheering  comes  up  to  one  deafen ingly.  When 
I  accompanied  Mr.  Wilbur  Wright  on  his 
record-breaking  flight  there  was  plenty  of 
cheering,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  hour  the 
crowd  became  silent.  We  glided  over  the 
f  reat  crowds  again  and  again  without  a  sound 
reaching  us.  When  the  little  clock  before 
us  told  that  we  had  passed  the  best  previous 
record  a  great  wave  seemed  to  move  over 
the  sea  of  faces  and  the  cheers  and  automo- 
bile horns  raised  an  awful  din.  Such  ap- 
plause coming  up  to  us  from  so  unusual  an 
angle  was  a  sensation  never  to  be  forgotten." 

In  its  present  stage  of  development  the 
whirring  noise  of  the  aeroplane  propellers  is 
an  important  factor.  The  noise  is  deafening. 
Conversation   is  practically  out  of  the  ques- 


tion. Doubtless  in  time  this  will  be  reme- 
died. An  incident  of  Lieutenant  Lahm's  trip 
at  Fort  M\-er  will  give  us  an  interesting 
glimpse  of  the  life  aboard  an  airship.  Just 
before  the  close  of  the  hour  which  marked 
the  best  previous  record  Mr.  Wright  turned 
to  his  guest  and  shouted  : 

"  I'm  going  to  try  for  the  record!  " 
The  two  passengers  sat  side  by  side,  not 
more  than  two  feet  apart,  but  Air.  Wright 
was  obliged  to  repeat  the  remark  twice  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  before  he  was  understood. 

THE   DELIGHTS   OF   AEROPLANE    FLIGHT. 

"  One  has  not  lived  until  he  has  flown," 
is  Mr.  Glenn  H.  Curtiss'  conclusion.  Equal- 
ly enthusiastic  is  Mr.  Curtiss'  partner,  Mr. 
A.  M.  Herring.  "  The  smooth  glide  of  an 
aeroplane  is  incomparably  the  most  exhilarat- 
ing sensation  in  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Her- 
ring. "  You  have  the  impression  of  moving 
with  a  swallow's  swiftness,  of  overcoming 
every  obstacle  without  the  slightest  effort. 
You  literally  float  over  the  earth.  You  gain 
something  of  this  sensation  in  motoring  un- 
der ven,'  favorable  conditions.  The  car  seems 
to  carry  you  over  hills,  for  instance,  while 
3"ou  recline  inert, — relaxed.  On  an  aeroplane 
you  have  this  sensation  raised  to  a  higher 
power.  The  sense  of  freedom  in  being  free 
above  the  earth  and  "in  rapid  motion  and 
without  support  of  any  kind  is  indescribable. 

'■  The  gentle  rocking  of  an  aeroplane  as 
the  wings  cut  their  way  through  the  air  cur- 
rents again  is  a  delight.  I  can  imagine  a  per- 
son extremely  sensitive  to  seasickness  affected 
by  this  motion  in  a  long  flight.  We  may  have 
air-sickness  just  as  to-day  we  have  seasick- 
ness. The  undulating  motion  of  the  aero- 
plane and  the  pitch  and  roll  of  a  ship  at  sea 
are  not  dissimilar. 

"  There  is  endless  variety  in  an  aeroplane 
journey.  The  aviator  learns  to  make  an  en- 
tirely new  set  of  observations.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  air  currents,  and  the  aviator 
must  learn  to  read  the  signs  of  the  sky.  He 
must  anticipate  the  approach  of  an  air  cur- 
rent by  observing  its  eft'ect  on  the  tops  of  dis- 
tant trees  or  the  surface  of  bodies  of  water. 
The  direction  of  any  floating  smoke  on  the 
horizon  or  fog  or  mist  gives  the  pilot  the  di- 
rection and  force  of  the  wind." 

Aviators  are  already  divided  as  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  aeroplane  and  balloon 
flights.  What  endless  discussions  are  not 
foreshadowed  ?  1  he  preference  for  one  form 
of  aviation  over  another  is  largely  a  matter 
of  temperament.     Lieutenant  Lahm,  himself 
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an  experienced   balloonist,   is  loud   in  praise 
of  the  aeroplane. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  flights,"  he  said, 
*'  I  had  the  impression  that  I  was  actually 
covering  ground.  From  a  balloon  the  earth 
seems  to  drop  away.  You  seem  to  be  stand- 
ing still  while  the  cities  pull  themselves  to- 
gether and  disappear.  The  aeroplane,  since 
its  flight  parallels  the  ground,  gives  one  an 
entirely  different  sensation.  There  is  an  ex- 
hilarating sense  of  progress.  Then,  again,  a 
balloon  trip  is  made  in  silence,  while  from 
an  aeroplane  you  are  constantly  in  touch  with 
the  earth." 

ADV.ANTAGES    CLAIMED    FOR    THE    DIRIGIBLE. 

The  balloon  has  an  enthusiastic  champion 
in  Mr.  A.  Leo  Stevens,  whose  conclusions 
are  drawn  from  very  wide  experience.  Mr. 
Stevens  has  made  more  than  1700  gas  flights, 
and  has  taken  aloft  ten  times  as  many  passen- 
gers as  any  other  sky-pilot,  licensed  or  other- 
wise. 

"  There  is  a  se"«e  of  freedom  a-'d  of  quiet 
progress  about  a  dirigible  balloon  flight,"  said 
Mr.  Stevens.     "  A  dirigible  flight  gives  you 


ample  time  to  enjoy  your  journey.  You  float 
along  at  a  comfortable  fifteen  miles  an  hour 
or  so,  and  the  great  panorama  beneath  you 
unfolds  itself  gradually.  You  have  time  to 
enjoy  the  marvelous  scene  and  the  curious 
unexpected  effects  of  perspective  from  this 
point  of  view.  A  balloon  trip  is  free  from 
all  sense  of  hurry. 

"  An  aeroplane,  on  the  other  hand,  carries 
}ou  along  at  an  express-train  speed  of  forty 
miles  an  hour  or  more.  The  earth  is  swept 
past  you  with  bewildering  rapidity.  As  a 
rule,  an  aeroplane  does  not  rise  to  any  great 
height,  and  you  rush  along  comparatively 
close  to  the  ground.  There  is  little  chance 
to  look  about.  You  have  none  of  the  ex- 
tended views  possible  from  the  higher  alti- 
tudes traveled  by  balloons.  A  ride  by  dirig- 
ible may  be  compared  to  an  old-fashioned 
cr?chlnc  trip, — when  you  roll  smoothly  along 
a"d,  from  your  elevated  seat,  command  a 
view  of  the  surrounding  country'.  An  aero- 
plane flight  is  more  like  the  dash  of  a  lim- 
ited express  train,  with  fleeting  glimpses  of 
the  scenery. 

"  An  aeroplane  seat  is  cramped,  and  you 
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hold  on  for  dear  life.  The  basket  of  a 
balloon  or  the  staging  of  a  dirigible  gives 
you  room  to  move  about.  You  can  keep  a 
log  of  your  progress  trip  and  eat  your  dinner; 
even  sleep  with  perfect  comfort.  There 
is,  besides,  a  far  greater  sense  of  safety 
in  a  balloon,  contrary  to  a  very  general  im- 
pression. Personally  I  am  greatly  distressed 
by  height.  I  cannot  stand  on  the  edge  of  a 
high  building  for  fear  of  falling,  but  I  feel 
perfectly  comfortable  at  any  altitude  in  a 
balloon.  The  wind  eddies  about  a  high 
building  and,  as  you  imagine,  threatens  to 
pull  3'ou  over.  It  is  much  the  same  with 
an  aeroplane.  A  balloon,  traveling  with 
the  wind,  is  absolutely  free  from  this  sen- 
sation. 

"  It  is  a  common  impression  that,  viewed 
from  a  balloon,  the  earth  seems  to  be  standing 
still.  This  is,  however,  only  a  first  impres- 
sion. I  have  had  many  passengers  remark 
;his  effect,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  were 
traveling  a  mile  a  minute.  The  altitude  is 
deceptive.  But  if  you  look  directly  down- 
ward from  a  balloon  the  effect  is  magical. 
The  farms,  towns,  and  cities  glide  past  quick- 
ly, silently.  From  an  altitude  of  looo  feet 
cr  more  all  the  scars  on  the  landscape  are  in- 
visible. The  marshes  or  barren  tracts  are 
all  blended  in  beautiful  color-schemes.  Such 
a  flight  is  beyond  any  question  the  most  de- 
lightful experience  in  the  world." 

The  extended  flights  made  by  Count  Zep- 
pelin in  his  great  dirigible  balloon  have 
proved  that  such  travel  is  by  no  means  ex- 
hausting, and  certainly  not  monotonous.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  one  of  these  flights  was 
more  than  thirty-six  hours  in  length.  Such 
a  journey  by  rail  or  by  boat  would  be  tire- 
some, to  say  the  least.  Count  Zeppelin  de- 
scribed the  trip  as  restful  throughout  and  en- 
tirely free  from  the  strain  of  ordinary  travel. 
His  enthusiasm  for  the  new  sensation  has 
led  him  to  organize  a  line  of  airships  for  pas- 
senger traffic.  He  believes  that,  once  experi- 
enced, there  will  be  plenty  of  patronage  even 
at  a  very  high  rate  for  transportation,  and 
that  any  one  who  has  experienced  the  delights 
of  an  air  flight  will  never  again  be  content 


with  the  more  commonplace  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

Not  the  least  pleasure  of  flying,  common 
both  to  the  dirigible  and  aeroplane  jeurneys, 
is  the  cordial  relation  which  the  airship  seems 
to  establish  between  its  passengers  and  the  en- 
tire countryside.  The  traveler  in  the  sky 
is  everywhere  an  object  of  sympathetic  at- 
tention. He  may  enjoy,  if  he  choose,  the 
hospitality  of  every  house  in  the  vast  pano- 
rama beneath  him.  Invitations  to  descend 
for  a  meal  or  a  lodging,  the  use  of  the  horses, 
automobiles,  anything  he  may  desire,  are 
shouted  to  him  continuously  mile  after  mile. 
But  let  the  traveler  descend  and  attempt  to 
retrace  his  journey  by  automobile  ar-d  the 
same  people  will  treat  him  with  indifference 
or  distrust. 

HEALTHFULNESS  OF  AIR  VOYAGING. 

T  he  healthfulness  of  the  upper  regions  of 
the  air,  whether  visited  by  aeroplane  or  bal- 
loon, must  be  included  in  any  description  of 
this  new  experience.  We  readily  undertake 
a  journey  of  hundreds  of  miles  by  train,  boat, 
or  automobile  to  reach  a  higher  altitude 
where  we  may  breathe  cooler  and  purer  air. 
The  airship  rises  to  the  altitude  of  the  moun- 
tain top  in  a  few  minutes.  Looking  well  into 
the  future,  Rudyard  Kipling  has  described 
the  hospital  airships  with  their  decks  crowded 
with  tuberculosis  patients  gaining  new  life 
from  the  upper  air  lanes. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  A.  Leo  Stevens 
during  many  flights  is  a  case  in  point.  "  As 
one  ascends  rapidly,  especially  on  a  damp, 
depressing  day,"  said  Mr.  Stevens,  "  the  re- 
lief to  one's  lungs  is  soon  noticeable.  The  air 
becomes  more  rarified  with  every  breath.  I 
have  felt  something  of  the  same  sensation  in 
ascending  a  high  mountain.  I  have  started 
several  times  on  flights  suffering  from  a  se- 
vere cold  when  I  have  noticed  that  my  head 
has  cleared  after  a  few  hours  spent  in  the 
high  altitudes.  Incidentally  one  never  takes 
cold  on  a  balloon  trip.  I  have  been  v.et 
through  by  passing  storms  and  almost  frozen, 
but  I  never  return  to  earth  with  a  cold. 
There  are  no  microbes  in  the  upper  air  lanes." 
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THE     HUDSON-FULTON     ART 

EXHIBITION. 


BY  ERNEST  KNAUFKT 


'T'HK  most  important  art  exhibition  New 
\'ork  has  ever  seen  is  the  one  now- 
being  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  connection  with  the  Hudson-Pulton 
anniversary.  Some  thirty-seven  Rembrandts 
are  shown,  together  with  twenty  canvases  by 
Hals,  and  over  a  hundred  other  examples  of 
Dutch  painters  of  Hudson's  time;  as  well  as 
with  a  collection  of  Colonial  furniture  and 
examples  of  the  industrial  arts  made  prior  to 
Fulton's  death,  1815,  and  a  number  of  paint- 
ings by  American  artists  born  before  1800. 

It  is  a  revelation  to  learn  that  so  many 
masterpieces  of  Dutch  art  are  owned  in  this 
country.  The  Rembrandt  portraits,  rich  in 
the  Dutch  master's  marvelous  chiaroscuro, 
dominate  the  exhibition,  proclaiming  the 
artist's  stupendous  understanding  of  form. 

The  silver  made  by  Paul  Revere  (and  by 
his  father,  a  Frenchman,  AppoUos  Rivoire, 
who  was  taken  to  Boston  when  a  child,  and 
there  set  up  as  a  goldsmith  and  silversmith, 
in  1723,  anglicizing  his  name  to  Paul 
Revere)  proves  that  the  celebrated  hero  of 
the  "'  midnight  ride  "  was  as  adept  a  crafts- 
man as  he  was  a  horseman. 

The  beautiful  flowing  lines  of  the  Colonial 
furniture,  especially  of  the  complete  set  by 
the  New  York  cabinet-maker  Duncan 
Phyfe,  convince  one  that  our  Knickerbocker 
forefathers  did  not  live  amid  the  rough-hewn 
surroundings  of  the  pioneer, 

A    W'OXDERFUL    REMBRAKDT    COLLECTION. 

While  the  majority  of  paintings  in  the  ex- 
hibition are  masterpieces  there  are  a  few 
special  ones  that  stand  out  above  their  fellows 
as  complete  and  finished  pictures,  perfect  in 
drawing,  color,  and  in  light  and  shade.  Let 
us  select  a  few  of  these  for  consideration. 
F'irst  there  is  a  "  Portrait  of  a.  ALin  "  by 
Rembrandt,  owned  by  Mr.  James  Ross,  of 
Montreal.  We  give  an  illustration  of  this 
canvas,  but  of  course  our  tiny  print  does  not 
show  the  beautiful  dull  red  coloring. of  the 
costume,  nor  the  fine  passages  of  modeling 
about  the  mouth,  nor  the  lion  id  Quality  of 
the  eyes.  Rembrandt  is  celebrated  for  the 
way  he  painted  eyes,  but  he  seems  to  have 


"portrait  of  a  max"   (i66.t). 

(A  superb  Uembrandt  owned  br  Mr.  Jamos  Ross. 
A  ma.tniilicent  piece  of  coloring,  ricti  in  walnut 
browns  and  mahogany  reds  ;  the  eyes  are  painted  as 
only  Rembrandt  could  paint  eyes.) 

outdone  himself  in  this  portrait.  In  it  there 
are  almost  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a 
great  picture ;  that  is  to  say,  the  figure  is 
lifelike  and  full  of  character;  it  seems  to  be 
standing  within  space,  surrounded  by  light 
and  air  and  not  flat  against  a  wall,  while  the 
whole  canvas  makes  a  decorative  color  unit 
that  charms  us,  aside  from  its  qualities  as  a 
graphic  and  vivid  portrait. 

Another  picture  that  has  exactly  the  same 
qualities  is  Rembrandt's  portrait  of  his  son 
"Titus"  (from  the  Kann  collection  re- 
cently purchased  by  Mr.  Altman  and  added 
to  the  collection  after  the  exhibition  was 
opened).  The  Ross  "Portrait  of  a  Man" 
was  painted  by  Rembrandt  when  he  was 
about  forty-nine  years  of  age.  Compare  it 
vi«^h  earlier  canvases  shown,  like  the 
"  Nicholaes  Ruts,"  and  the  portraits  of  Rem- 
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"a   young  painter"    (JAN  van   DE  CAPELLE?j,  BY 
REMBRANDT. 

(Owned  by  Mr.   .1.   V.  Morgan.     An  example  of  the 
artist,  typical  in  chiaroscuro  and  sentiment.) 

brandt  owned  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Libbey,  Toledo, 
and  Mr,  F.  G.  Logan,  Chicago,  all  painted 
when  the  artist  was  twenty-five,  and  the 
"  Noble  Slav,"  painted  when  he  was  twenty- 
six,  and  we  see  a  decided  difference.  True, 
the  earlier  works  are  decidedly  Rembrandt- 
ish;  the  "Noble  Slav"  especially  has  that 
well-known  superabundance  of  volume,  that 
effect  of  air  surrounding  the  figure  that  we 
associate  with.  Rembrandt ;  and  the  eye  fol- 
lows its  surfaces  plainly  as  though  it  were 
some  heroic-sized  statue.  But  with  all  these 
qualities  there  is  not  that  looseness  of  touch, 
that  evasive  suggestiveness,  that  freedom  that 
allows  the  accentuating  of  some  portion  of 
the  form  here,  the  obliterating  or  putting 
down  of  some  detail  there,  simply  because  the 
artist  felt  that  such  accentuating  or  repres- 
sion would  enhance  the  general  effect  of  the 
canvas.  These  touches  come  only  when  the 
artist  matures,  and  they  defy  analysis  because 
they  are  done  without  rule  or  law,  the  artist 
impelled  by  feeling  only. 

These  qualities  are  found  in  other  late 
canvases  and  such  as  "  A  Young  Painter  " 
(Jan  Van  De  Capelle?),  painted  when  Rem- 
brandt was  forty-two,  and  the  large 
"  Portrait  of  Himself,"  owned  by  Henry  C. 


Frick,  painted  when  the  artist  was  fifty-two. 
This  great  canvas  is  a  rather  brutal  presenta- 
tion, perhaps,  but  a  vigorous  realization  of 
personality;  it  shows  the  painter  decked  out 
in  some  fancy  costume  from  his  studio, 
ready  to  defy  the  world  that  had  begun  to 
ignore  him  and  his  art.  Again  we  find  these 
qualities  in  the  "  Portrait  of  a  Man,"  owned 
by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  re- 
ferred by  the  catalogue  to  1665,  when  Rem- 
brandt was  fifty-nine.  This,  and  the  smaller 
Metropolitan  Museum  portrait  No.  106, 
also  painted  at  fifty-nine,  hold  remark- 
ably well  in  this  exhibition,  as  does  the 
"  Portrait  of  a  Girl  (Hendrickje  Stoffels?)," 
owned  by  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago.  This 
canvas  is  exceedingly  low  in  tone,  more  ten- 
der than  the  average  Rembrandt.  There  is 
?.  beautiful  play  of  light  and  shade  about  the 
subject's  head  which  melts  into  the  back- 
ground in  the  most  delightful  manner.  In 
this  painting  there  are  no  rude  passages. 

A  SCORE  OF  HALS  CANVASES. 

In  the  portraits  by  Hals  we  are  first  struck 
with  the  display  of  technical  mastery.  Hals 
is  an  out-and-out  virtuoso.  There  are  several 
canvases  that  show  this  virtuosity,  especially 
"  A  Boy  Playing  a  Flute  "  and  "  Singing 
Bo3^"      These    represent    Hals'    magnificent 


PORTRAIT    OF    HIMSELF.      BY   REMBRANDT. 

(Owned  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Trick.  A  portrait  much 
admired  by  artists  because  every  brash  stroke  shows 
Rembrandt's  understanding  of  form.) 
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power  as  a  sketcher.  "  The  Boy  with  the 
Flute  "  is  a  small  canvas  showing  but  the 
head  and  hands  of  an  animated  musician, 
and  is  almost  without  blemish.  It  seems  as 
though  pigment  and  brush  could  hardly  pro- 
duce more  vividly  the  counterfeit  of  life. 
One  feels  that  the  artist's  eye  had  perfect 
vision,  and  that  his  hand  had  responded  in 
perfect  harmony  with  that  vision.  Rem- 
brandt is  rarely  a  facile  workman ;  in  his 
work  we  see  brownish  shadows  that  are  not 
fully  defined,  tones  that  have  been  worked 
ever  as  though  he  was  never  quite  sure  of 
their  correctness;  but  in  this  Hals  "Boy 
Playing  a  Flute "  it  seems  as  though  the 
painter  from  beginning  to  end  obtained  his 
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■  BOY  PLAYING  A  FLUTE,     BY  FRANS  HALS. 
(Own°rI  bj-  Mr.  K.   D.   Libbcy  ;  a  mere  sketch  but 
a  marvoloiis  example  of  bvish  work  and  warm  color- 
ing.    A  veritable  lesson  in  painting.) 

effect  a  prima;  as  though  he  never  fcr  a 
moment  was  uncertain  of  the  exact  shape,  the 
exact  color,  the  exact  value,  that  a  shadow 
should  be;  as  though  he  had  no  trouble  in 
mixing  upon  his  palette  the  tints  to  corre- 
spond to  those  colors  and  those  values,  and 
that  having  mixed  the  piement  he  put  it  on 
to  stay.  Hals,  Rubens,  V^alasquez,  and  our 
own  John  Sargent  have  shown  the  world  the 
right  method  of  painting  in  oil. 

There  is  another  Hals,  the  portrait  of 
"  Dorothea  Breck,"  wherein  we  find  the 
easy  painting  of  a  gloved  hand,  that  also 
reaches  the  high-water  mark  of  technical 
dexterity.  It  seems  as  though  brush-work 
could  go  no  further.  But  in  this  portrait 
the  face,  while  a  fine  piece  of  characteriza- 


■  PORTRAIT  OF   A   L.\DY,      BY   FRANS    HALS. 

(Owned  by  tlie  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  A 
superb  example  of  Dutch  portrait  painting,  the  brush 
work  perfectly  free,  yet  the  modeling  of  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  drapery  is  careful  and  realistic.) 


tion,  is  not  painted  with  the  same  looseness  of 
touch,  nor  the  lusciousness  of  color,  as  is  that 
of  "  The  Boy  with  the  Flute,"  and  the  hair 
IS  particularly  unattractive,  being  flat  and 
wiry  in  treatment. 

So  we  turn  with  greater  satisfaction  to 
two  "  official  "  portraits  by  Hals,  the  one 
of  "  Isabella  Ccymans  "  and  the  "  Portrait 
of  a  Lady," — erroneously  called  the  wife 
of  the  artist,  owned  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  In  these  two  portraits 
we  must  remember  that  the  artist  did 
rot  have  the  freedom  that  he  had  in  the 
"  Flute  Player."  The  latter  he  probably 
made  for  his  own  amusement  and  thus  could 
paint  it  in  any  way  he  chose,  but  these  two 
portraits  were  doubtless  painted  to  order, 
and  he  was  constrained  to  paint  a  portrait 
that  would  be  pleasing  to  the  sitter  and  to 
her  family.  He  is  evidently  willing  to  give 
his  sitters  just  what  they  want.  Every  bit  of 
costume  has  interested  him  and  he  has 
painted  it  with  an  understanding  of  form 
that  is  as  scientific  as  it  is  artistic,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  picture  is  fundamentally 
a  portrait  and  not  a  still-life  study.  The 
lace  collar  covers  a  human  shoulder  and  the 
cuff  a  human  arm.  The  characteristics  of 
the  subject's  figure  ("  Isabella  Coymans  "  is 
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LADY  WRITING,     BY  J.  V'ERMEER  VAN  DELFT. 

(Owned  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Morgnn.  A  perfect  example 
of  genre  painting ;  though  a  trifle  faded,  It  is  still  a 
canvas  full  of  beautiful  color — tender  blue  and  yellow.) 

a  young  girl  of  about  twenty-five,  whereas 
the  Metropolitan  Museum's  canvas  is  of  a 
woman  of  fifty)  are  given  with  as  much 
anatomical  correctness  as  an  art  school 
prize-winner  obtains  in  his  "  Academy " 
studies. 

It  is  not  many  years  ago  that  the  custom 
prevailed  in  America  of  a  portrait  painter 
finishing  the  head  entirely  from  his  subject, 
but  only  sketching  in  the  hands,  and  em- 
ploying a  model  to  pose  for  the  hands  while 
he  finished  them.  The  result  was  that  the 
hands  lacked  the  character  that  matched  the 
face.  It  was  also  the  custom  to  have  a  sitter 
send  her  gown,  or  a  man  to  send  his  frock- 
coat,  to  the  artist,  which  the  artist  would  put 
upon  a  lay  figure  and  then  finish  the  portrait. 
The  result  in  this  case  was  that  the  figure 
of  the  portrait  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
head.  One  cannot  conceive  of  Hals  follow- 
ing this  procedure.  He  never  slurred  over 
the  detail  of  the  costume,  but  the  costume 
always  covered  the  figure  that  "  went  with  " 
the  head  and  hands  of  the  sitter.  Both  "  Isa- 
bella Coymans  "  and  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum portrait  (No.  40)  are  perfect  examples 
of  this  unity  of  costume  and  figure.  There 
is  not,  however,  as  successful  painting  in  the 
head  and  hair  of  the  "  Isabella  Coymans  " 
as  there  is  in  the  old  lady.  The  head  is  some- 
what flat  and  the  hair  stiff  and  they  do  not 
melt   into   the   background    as  they   should. 


This  flatness  is  observed  in  the  "  Portrait 
of  a  Man,"  No.  35,  which,  while  a  perfect 
piece  of  characterization,  so  far  as  the  draw- 
ing is  concerned,  is  cold  in  color;  hanging 
as  it  does  near  the  Ross  Rembrandt  we  feel 
its  flatness  and  coldness  by  contrast  with  the 
mellower  Rembrandt. 

WORKS   BY  VERMEER  AND  TERBORCH. 

A  third  name  in  Dutch  art  is  that  of  Ver- 
meer  Van  Delft.  He  was  not  a  great  genius 
like  Rembrandt,  not  a  seer  who  was  con- 
templating broadly  the  whole  of  humanity, 
but  he  was  an  observer  of  form,  light,  shade, 
and  color,  and  a  composer  of  pictures  that 
rank  high  in  the  world's  art.  The  art  of 
Vermeer,  like  that  of  Hals,  is  strikingly 
modern  in  treatment.  There  are  said  to  be 
but  thirty-six  authenticated  paintings  by  him, 
of  which  seven  are  in  America,  and  six  of 
these  are  in  this  exhibition!  Three  of  these 
have  particular  charm.  "  The  Lady  with 
Lute,"  the  "Lady  Writing,"  and  "Girl 
with  Water-Jug,"  owned  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  are  all  pictures  with  the  single 
figure  of  a  woman  surrounded  by  carefully 
painted  still-life.  They  introduce  us  to  a 
glimpse  of  Dutch  life  that  is  calm,  contented, 
comfortable.  The  painting  is  exactly  what 
genre  painting  should  be;  that  is  to  say,  the 
trivial  occupation  of  the  subject  and  the 
commonplace  objects  that  surround  her  are 
made  beautiful  by  the  painter's  interpreta- 
tion of  form  and  color.  They  are  not  too 
large,  never  over  twenty  by  twenty  inches, 
and  the  figures  and  still-life  are  beautifully 
placed,  so  that  the  composition  has  a  deco- 
rative balance  of  mass  and  color. 

We  may  best  appreciate  the  perfect  com- 
position of  the  Vermeers  by  comparing  them 
with  some  other  genre  pictures.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  picture  by  Terborch,  "  The 
Guard-Room,"  in  which  the  coloring,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  trumpeter's  blue  silver 
embroidered  coat,  is  quite  equal  to  Ver- 
meer's,  'indeed  as  regards  color  this  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  distinguished  canvases 
in  the  exhibition.  But  Terborch's  compo- 
sition is  far  from  pleasing;  the  interest  is 
almost  entirely  on  the  left,  while  in  Vermeer 
the  interest  is  equally  distributed  throughout 
the  picture.  Again,  while  another  Terborch, 
"  Portrait  of  Young  Man,"  contains  a  back- 
ground and  some  still-life  that  is  fine  in 
local  color,  yet  in  it  every  object  is  provok- 
ingly  separated  from  its  fellow.  There  is 
no  light  and  shade  playing  through  the 
picture   to   destroy   its   flatness  and   to   take 
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away   from   the   monotony   of    the   painting. 
Each  object  looks  "  cut  out." 

A    GROUP    OF    LANDSCAPES. 

The  landscapes  and  marines  are  for  tlie 
most  part  of  an  art  less  hifi;hly  developed 
than  are  the  fif^urc  subjects.  There  are  no 
surfaces  on  which  light  falls  and  air  sur- 
rounds with  as  much  truth  as  in  the  Vermeer 
still-life  objects.  'I'he  landscapes  are  funda- 
mentally monotones.  Almost  every  one 
would  be  as  satisfactory  in  a  good  photo- 
graphic reproduction  as  it  is  in  the  original 
painting.  With  the  memory  of  American 
landscape  in  mind  the  Dutch  landscapes 
seem  heavy  and  "  impossible  "  in  color.  For- 
getting for  a  moment,  however,  their  lack  of 
color,  we  may  find  in  them  evidences  of  the 
close  observation  of  nature  that  reminds  us 
that  in  Dutch  qrt  was  the  beginning  of 
modern  landscape  painting. 

The  large  Hobbema,  "  Cottage  Among 
the  Trees,"  is  a  noble  presentation  of  Nature. 
The  trees  are  effectively  massed  and  the 
cottage  showing  through  them  is  painted 
with  more  color  perception  than  is  usual  in 
the  Dutch  landscape.  Jacob  Van  Ruisdael's 
"  Gnarled   Oak,"   while  so   dark  that   it    is 


ROBERT    FULTON,   FROM    A    BUST,    BY    THAN   ANTOINE 
HOUDON. 

(The  original  marble  is  ownefl  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  ;  a  bronze  duplicate  is  shown  at 
tlie  Hudson-Fulton  Art  Exhibition.) 

difficult  to  distinguish  all  its  subject-matter, 
seems  to  rise  above  mere  observation  of 
superficial  forms  and  to  interpret  rather  a 
poetical  mood  of  the  painter. 

AMERICAN    PAINTINGS    AND    FURNITURE. 

The  American  Section,  consisting  of  over 
six  hundred  exhibits,  contains  paintings  by 
artists  born  before  1800  and  examples  of  the 
industrial  arts  dating  from  the  earliest  Co- 
lor ial  times  to  about  the  period  of  Fulton's 
death,  1815. 

The  early  American   artists  were  uneven 
workers,  sometimes  painting  figures  as  stiff  as 
"a  waterfall,"  by  JACOB  VAN  RuisDAEL.  wooden  Indians,  incased  in  tin  drapery,  again 

(Owned  by  Mr  llcnry  c.  Frick.  The  Dutch  land-  painting  with  a  directness  and  an  understand- 
scapes  are  not  such  perfect  art  as  are  the  figure  sub-  ing  of  construction  almost  equal  to  Hals. 
jects^  In  comparison  with  modern  paintings  they  ^nd  at  times  they  show  a  rare  sense  of  sub- 
are  heavy   and   black  and   dark,    but   they   are    fre-      ,       ,        ,  rr^.      i-    1         •    •  a  -n 

^uently  poetical   and   picturesque  in   subject,   as  we    ^"^°  ^^^^^-       ^  he  little  mmiature,       Portrait 

way  see  by  this  Buisdaei.)  of   Mrs.   Huyer,"   by  Washington   Allston. 
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almost:  a  monochrome,  is  exquisite  in  its  low- 
toned  color.  The  "  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Samuel 
Osgood,"  by  John  Trumbull,  is  also  low  in 
tone,  a  beautiful  harmony  of  yellows  and 
browns.  A  robust  and  well-brushed-in  paint- 
ing is  Copley's  animated  "  Portrait  of  Mrs. 
Fort  " ;  his  "  Portrait  of  John  Erving " 
shows  a  face  splendidly  modeled,  though  the 
figure  is  stiff  and  unyielding.  Thomas  Sully 
had  more  "  style  "  than  any  other  American 
painter,  and  his  two  portraits  of  "  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton  Smith  "  and  "  Mrs.  James  Failie 
(Maria  Yates)"  show  that  he  could  paint 
in  a  "  large  "  manner.  Benjamin  West's 
"  Portrait  of  Robert  Fulton  "  is  somewhat 
'■  hard,"  but  remarkably  firm  in  drawing, 
especially  in  the  hands.  The  Malbone  minia- 
tures show  pure  and  fresh  color. 

The  furniture  is  highly  interesting,  espe- 
cially if  viewed  with  the  help  of  the  cata- 
logue, with  its  valuable  introduction  and  de- 
scriptions. Mr.  Kent,  writing  in  the  cata- 
logue, is  not  extravagant  when  he  says:  "  Per- 
fect in  workmanship,  proportion  and  feeling 
for  line,  Phyfe's  best  furniture,  like  that 
here  shown,  is  worthy  of  a  place  with  furni- 
ture of  its  class  made  in  England." 

The  whole  exhibition  opened  one's  eyes  to 
some   significant   facts, — namely,   that   when 


MAHOGANY   TABLE,    MADE   BY    DUNCAN    PHYFE. 

(The  simple  curves  of  the  top  of  the  table,  which 
might  be  cut  by  any  country  carpenter  in  half  an 
hour,  emphasize  the  fact  that  beautiful  furniture 
need  not  be  elaborate  in  its  construction.) 

the  Dutch  were  settling  Manhattan,  Rem- 
brandt and  his  contemporaries  were  painting 
some  of  the  world's  masterpieces, — and  that 
later  the  Colonists  were  brought  under  Eu- 
ropean art  influence  when  such  men  as  Hou- 
don  visited  this  country;  and,  lastly,  that  our 
early  native  painters  and  artisans  were  men 
of  no  mean  talent. 


SILVER    MADE    IN    BOSTON    BY    PAUL    REVERE. 
(The  Revere  silver,  like  the  Duncan  Phyfe  furniture,  teaches  the  lesson  of  the  charm  of  simplicity.) 


THE  COMING  MUSICAL  SEASON. 


BY   LAWRF.N'CE   GILMAN. 


"VT  K\V  ^ORK  is  becoming;  musical. 
The  assertion  is  made  advisedly.  If 
ore  had  examined  in  an  analytical  spirit  the 
prospectuses  put  forth  a  decade  ago  by  the 
nianaj^ement  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  and  the  various  concert  organizations 
it  would  have  been  observed  that,  in  the  or- 
der in  which  the  delights  of  the  coming  sea- 
son were  heralded,  the  music  to  be  performed 
was  invariably  announced  last  and  the  per- 
sons who  were  to  perform  it  were  as  in- 
variably announced  first.  In  the  opera  pros- 
pectus the  names  of  the  singers  headed  the 
list  of  activities;  the  titles  of  the  works  in 
which  they  were  to  appear  emerged  only  as 
one  scanned  the  more  inconspicuous  parts  of 
the  circular.  So  also  in  the  case  of  the  great 
orchestral  organizations:  first  the  formidable 
array  of  distinguished  soloists. — singers, 
pianists,  violinists,-^whom  the  Philharmonic, 
or  the  New  York  Symphony,  had  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure,  then  the  music 
which  was  to  be  played. 

In  following  this  procedure  the  managers 
and  impresarios  were  shrewdly  responding  to 
the  preferences  and  demands  of  their  various 
publics.  A  decade  ago, — even  five  years  ago, 
— the  average  citizen  preparing  to  purchase 
tickets  for  an  opera  or  concert  performance 
was  chiefly  interested  to  learn  what  singers 
were  to  be  in  the  cast  (if  the  performance 
were  operatic)  or  what  soloists  were  to  en- 
liven the  concert  program.  Whether 
"  Faust  "  or  "  Rigoletto  "  was  the  bill,  or 
whether  he  was  to  hear  the  Eroica  Symphony 
of  Beethoven  or  the  C-Major  Symphony  of 
Schubert,  was  to  him  a  matter  of  secondary 
consequence.  Those  were  the  golden  days 
of  the  soloist  and  the  "  star," — the  musical 
Era  of  Personality. 

In  those  unregenerate  times  a  manager 
would  scarcely  have  dared  to  advertise  a 
purely  orchestral  concert,  with'  no  pianist  or 
fiddler  to  beguile  and  hold  his  audience;  and 
as  for  the  opera,  it  is  well  remembered  that 
Mr.  Maurice  Grau  used  to  affirm  that  if 
he  wanted  an  empty  auditorium  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan all  he  needed  to  do  was  to  an- 
nounce a  new  music-drama  for  performance. 

Things  are  different  to-day.  Take  up  the 
announcements  sent  out  by  the  great  orches- 


MARIE   DELNA. 

(The  famous  French  contralto,  who  will  sing  at  the 
Metropolitan.) 

tras.  The  works  advertised  for  perform- 
ance are  not,  to  be  sure,  named  on  the  front 
covers;  but  they  are  not,  as  in  former  days, 
listed  casually  at  the  end,  or  not  listed  at  all. 
As  for  the  soloists,  they  have  not  quite  been 
banished,  but  they  have  ceased  to  dominate 
the  prospect  in  the  imperious  and  contemp- 
tuous manner  of  old.  Indeed,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  within  recent  years 
dared  to  give  several  concerts  in  a  season 
without  the  aid  of  a  soloist,  and  the  audi- 
ences have  not  rebelled,  nor  have  they  pro- 
tested by  leaving  the  hall ;  and  this  year  the 
Philharmonic  Society  will  dispense  with  solo- 
ists at  a  number  of  its  concerts.  But  it  is 
in  the  case  of  opera  that  the  change  has  been 
most  signal  and  astonishing.  In  the  season 
of  1 899- 1 900  at  the  Metropolitan  no  new 
work  was  given.  For  the  season  about  to  begin, 
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twelve  works  hitherto  unheard  in  New  York 
are  announced  by  the  Metropolitan  manage- 
ment and  nine  by  ]\Ir.  Hammerstein ;  and  of 
these  twentj'-one  novelties  one-half  are  vir- 
tually certain  to  be  produced. 

Doubtless  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say 
that  this  welcome  state  of  affairs  indicates  a 
fundamental  and  permanent  improv'ement  in 
the  taste  of  the  musical  public.  That  New 
Workers  have  really  learned  to  prefer  music 
to  musicians, — to  rank  the  work  above  the 
performer, — would  be  a  cheering  hypothesis 
to  advance,  but  it  would  be  an  excessively 
optimistic  one.  It  is  still  true  that  to  the 
majority  of  opera-goers  the  element  of  para- 
mount interest  in  a  performance  is  that  jVIr. 
Caruso  or  Miss  Farrar  is  to  sing,  while  it 
is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference 
whether  the  opera 
is  to  be  "  Pagliac- 
ci  "  or  "  Boheme  " 
or  "  Rigoletto  ";  it 
is  still  true  that 
most  concert-goers 
are  attracted  to  a 
particular  concert 
because  Mr,  Kreis- 
ler  or  ]\Ime.  Nor- 
dica  is  to  "  assist  " 
as  soloist,  and  not 
because  a  sym- 
phony by  Brahms 
or  a  tone-poem  by 
Richard  Strauss  is 
to  be  played.  Yet 
it  is  not  extrava- 
gant to  say  that 
there    is    to-day, 

among  the  large  and  heterogeneous  musical 
public  of  the  metropolis,  a  more  widely  dif- 
fused interest  in  music  per  se, — in  the  work 
to  be  performed  rather  than  in  the  art  and 
personality  of  the  performer, — than  there  has 
ever  been  before.  We  still  sit  adoringly  at 
the  feet  of  the  interpreter;  but  we  are  in- 
creasingly apt  to  look  beyond  and  behind 
him  at  the  creator  whose  instrument  he  is. 

Whether  in  this  matter  the  public  has  led 
the  impresarios,  managers,  and  conductors, 
or  whether  the  latter  have  pointed  the  way, 
is  a  question  which  need  not  here  be  discussed. 
It  is  at  least  clear  that,  so  far  as  opera  is  con- 
cerned, if  there  is  not  an  actual  and  persistent 
interest  in  new  works,  the  managers  of  the 
two  rival  houses  are  riding  for  a  fall.  By 
the  elder  house  no  less  than  a  dozen  works 
new  to  New  York  are  announced  for  pro- 
duction, either  at  the  Metropolitan  itself  or 


LEO   SLEZAK. 

(Czech    tenor,    to    sing 
at    the    Metropolitan.) 


at  its  adjunct,  the  New  Theatre,  where  a 
series  of  forty  subscription  performances  of 
"lyric  opera  and  opera  comique  "  (as  the 
projectors  classify  them)  are  to  be  given  dur- 
ing the  season.  Five  of  the  operas  announced 
for  production  last  season,  but  not  given, 
are  promised  again.  These  are  Laparra's 
"  La  Habanera,"  Converse's  "  The  Pipe  of 
Desire,"  Tschaikowsky's  "  Pique  Dame," 
Goldmark's  "  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  and 
Humperdinck's  "  Konigskinder."  New  to 
the  list  are  Alfred  Bruneau's  "  L'Attaque  du 
Moulin,"  Xavier  Leroux's  "  Le  Chemineau," 
Alberto  Franchetti's  "  Germania,"  Ermanno 
Wolf-Ferrari's  "  Le  Donne  Curiose,"  Leo 
Blech's  "  Versiegelt,"  Ferdinando  Paer's 
"  Le  Maitre  de  Chapelle,"  and  "  Amour  des 
Tziganes,"  by  Franz  Lehar,  he  of  the  im- 
mortal "  Alerry  Widow  "  waltz. 

The  nature  of  the  first  five  works  on  this 
list  v.-as  indicated  in  these  pages  a  j'ear  ago. 
Concerning  the  remaining  seven  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  promise  any  very  notable  ar- 
tistic revelations.  "  L'Attaque  du  Moulin," 
by  the  Frenchman  Bruneau,  based  upon  a 
story  by  Zola,  has  not,  during  the  sixteen 
years  since  it  was  first  produced,  impressed 
itself  upon  discriminating  minds  as  a  work  of 
especial  importance.  Nor  has  Leroux's  "  Le 
Chemineau,"  which  is  derived  from  Jean 
Richepin's  like-named  play,  made  known  to 
New  Yorkers  several  years  ago  as  ''  The 
Harvester."  "  Germania,"  produced  at 
Milan  in  1902,  is  the  work  of  a  wealthy 
Italian,  whose  earlier  opera,  "  Asrael,"  scored 
a  memorable  failure  at  the  ^Metropolitan  in 
the  season  of  1890-91.  "  Le  Donne  Curiose," 
first  given  at  Munich  half  a  dozen  years  ago, 
is  a  work  of  slight  texture  by  the  German- 
Italian  composer  whose  cantata,  "  La  Vita 
Nuova,"  attracted  favorable  attention  when 
it  was  recently  performed  in  New  York  by 
the  Oratorio  Society.  Blech's  "  Versiegelt  " 
is  a  one-act  comic  opera;  Lehar's  "Amour 
des  Tziganes  "  is  said  to  be  worthy  of  the 
composer  of  "  The  Merry  Widow  " ;  Paer's 
"Le  Maitre  de  Chapelle"  ("II  Maestro 
di  Cappela")  can  only  be  called  a  novelty 
by  courtesy,  since  it  is  almost  ninety  years  old. 

In  addition  to  these  works  the  Metropoli- 
tan authorities  make  known  that  they  have 
secured  the  rights  to  a  considerably  more 
promising  group  of  novelties,  the  chief  of 
which  are  Claude  Debussy's  "  La  Chilte  de 
la  Maison  Usher  "  and  "  Le  Diable  dans  le 
Eeffroi "  (founded,  respectivelv,  on  Poe's 
"The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher"  and 
"  The  Devil  in  the  Belfry  "),  and  a  musico- 
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dramatic  version  of  a  famous  ar.d  not-unex- 
ploitcd  story  which  he  calls  "  La  LiV<^''iJ^ 
de  Tristan,"  Gustave  Charpentier's  "  La  Vie 
du  Poete,"  Paul  Uukas'  "  Ariane  et  liarbe- 
Bleu,"  and  Maurice  Ravel's  "  L'Heure 
Espagnole."  But  unfortunately  several 
of  these  works  are  as  yet  uncompleted, 
and  none  is  scheduled  for  immediate  pro- 
duction. So  we  shall  have  to  content  our- 
selves, so  far  as  the  Metropolitan  is  con- 
cerned, with  the  best  that  Laparra,  Converse, 
Goldmark,  Humperdinck,  Tschaikowsky, — 
the  inferior  Tschaikowsky  of  the  operas, — 
Bruneau,  Leroux,  Franchetti,  Wolf-Ferrari, 
Blech,  Pair,  and  Lehar  can  give  us. 

Mr,  Hammerstein's  promises  contain  more 
stimulating  matter.  He  has,  to  begin  with, 
captured  the  operatic  sensation  of  the  year, 
Strauss'  portentous  "  Elektra,"  which  is  fair- 
ly certain  to  provoke  a  wider  and  keener  in- 
terest than  any  other  new  work  on  the  local 
operatic  horizon.  He  has  secured  also 
Strauss'  earlier  and  delightful  "  Feuersnot." 
Massenet,  who  appears  to  be  the  patron  saint 
and  tutelary  angel  of  Mr.  Hammerstein's 
establishment,  is  represented  by  four  works 
unfamiliar  to  New  York:  "  Herodiade  "  (in 
which  Massenet  anticipated  Strauss  as  a  del- 
ver  in  Salome-lore),  "  Sapho,"  "  Cendril- 
lon,"  and  "  Griselidis."     Mr.  Hammerstein 


EGISTO  TANGO. 
(New  Italian  conductor, pnt^aged  for  the  Metropolitan.) 


EDMOND    CLEMENT. 
(French    tenor,    engajjod    l)y    the    Metropolitan.* 

announces  also  an  opera  by  the  eminent  Hun- 
garian violinist  Jeno  Hubay,  "  The  Violin 
Maker  of  Cremona";  Leoncavallo's  "  Za- 
za,"  and  an  authentic  "  American  "  opera, 
"  Xatoma,"  the  libretto  of  which,  on  an  In- 
dian subject,  is  by  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding, 
with  music  by  Victor  Herbert.  Of  this 
group  of  offerings  the  two  operas  by  Strauss 
are  the  only  ones  which  are  likely  to  yield 
artistic  satisfaction  of  the  keener  sort.  Mr. 
Hammerstein,  as  has  been  indicated,  sets 
much  store  by  Massenet;  but  for  most  of  us 
the  conviction  grows,  upon  an  increasing 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  this  incred- 
ibly industrious  music-maker,  that  "  the  more 
they  differ,  the  more  they  are  the  same," — 
alike  in  emptiness  and  aridity.  Of  the  opera 
by  Leoncavallo  not  much,  one  fears,  is  to 
be  e.xpected  ;  nor  is  there  any  impressive  tes- 
timony to  the  effect  that  Hubay's  opera  is  of 
exceptional  significance.  As  for  the  opera 
by  Messrs.  Redding  and  Herbert,  it  would 
be  manifestly  unjust  to  criticise  it  in  ad- 
vance ;  but  it  must  be  said  that  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Herbert's  previous  exercises  as  a  com- 
poser of  serious  music  does  not  give  rise  to  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  concerning  the 
score  of   "  Natoma."      Mr.    Herbert   is   in- 
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genious  and  charming  as  a  composer  of  oper-    ner's     "  Lohengrin,"     "  Tannhauser,"     and 

etta  ard  salon  music;  he  has  not  jet  made  it    "  Die  Meistersinger." 

clear  that  he  can  be  equally  happy  in  a  more        Of    new    singers    the    Metropolitan    an- 

exacting  metier.  nounces  the  larger  number.     Out  of  a  total 

In  addition  to  their  several  novelties,  both   of  eighty-two  (involving,  as  the  management 

opera  houses  promise  their  established  reper-    has    touchingly    confided,    a    salary    list    of 

S2,ooo,ooo),  thirty-three  are  newcomers. 
Chief  among  these  are  Marie  Delna,  Leo 
Slezak,  Edmond  Clement,  John  Forsell, 
Lydia  Lipkowska,  Hermann  Jadklower,  and 
Anna  Mettschik.  Marie  Delna  is  a  French 
contralto  of  large  reputation  in  Europe.  She 
has  sung  both  at  the  Opera  and  the  Opera 
Comique  in  Paris.  Leo  Slezak,  the  Czech 
tenor,  was  "  discovered  "  by  Gustav  Mahler 
and  was  for  nearly  a  decade  thereafter  a  con- 
spicuous member  of  the  Opera  at  Vienna. 
Edmond  Clement,  a  French  lyric  tenor, 
comes  from  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris ; 
Jchn  Forsell,  baritone,  comes  from  the  Stock- 
holm Royal  Opera;  Lydia  Lipkowska,  so- 
prano, Anna  Mettschik,  contralto,  and  Her- 
mann Jadklower,  tenor,  are  Russians.  Lip- 
kowska has  sung  in  St.  Petersburg,  iMoscow, 
and  at  the  Chatelet  Theater  in  Paris;  Mett- 
schik comes  from  the  Imperial  Opera  in  Mos- 
cow; while  Jadklower,  though  a  native  of 
Riga,  has  sung  for  the  most  part  in  German 


ilARGUERITE   SYLVA. 

(The  American   soprano,   who  will   be   a   member   of 
the  i-esiilar  Manhattan  company  this  winter.) 

toires.  The  Metropolitan,  in  addition,  will 
revive  (among  less  important  works)  Gluck's 
"  Orfeo,"  Weber's  "  Der  FreischUtz,"  and 
Verdi's  "Otello."  The  Manhattan  will 
again  present  Debussy's  incomparable  "  Pel- 
leas  et  Melisande,"  Charpentier's  entertain- 
ing "  Louise,"  Strauss'  "  Salome,"  and  Mas- 
senet's "  Thais "  ard  "  Le  Jongleur  de 
Notre  Dame,"  in  addition  to  the  perennial 
Mascagni-Leoncavallo-Puccini  repertoire  and 
the  older  French  and  Italian  operas.  Mr. 
Hammerstein  also  holds  out  a  prospect  of 
performances  in  a  French  version  of  Wag- 


FREDERICO   CARASA. 

(The  much-discussed   Spanish  tenor  at  the 
Manhattan.) 
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Opera.  Those  who  are  sometimes  affection- 
ately referred  to  as  "  old  favorites  "  will  re- 
turn in  considerable  numbers.  We  shall  at- 
tend again  upon  the  activities  of  Miss  Far- 
rar,  Mme.  Fremstad,  Mme.  Nordica,  Mme. 
(ladski,  Mme.  Homer,  Miss  Destinn ; 
Messrs.  Caruso  and  Scotti,  Anthes  and  Bur- 
rian,  Jorn,  Soomer,  Amato,  Goritz,  Wither- 
spoon,  and  the  rest;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
great  Victor  Maurel,  once  one  of  the  chief 
glories  of  the  Metropolitan,  will  return  to 
its  boards  for  the  sake  of  appearing  in  Lapar- 
ra's  "  Habanera." 

There  are  two  new  conductors, — Vittorlo 
Podesti,    from   the   St.    Petersburg    Imperial 


MME.    CARMEN-MELIS. 

(.Another  singer  who  will  nppear  as   "  Elektra  "  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House.) 

opera  houses.  Others  of  the  company  who 
are  new  to  the  Metropolitan  are  Jane  Os- 
born-Hannah,  Jane  Noria,  and  Vera  Cour- 
tenay,  all  Americans,  and  sopranos;  Jeanne 
Maubourg,  a  mezzo-soprano  from  the  The- 
atre de  la  Monnaie  et  Brussels,  and  Dinh 
Gilly,  an  Algerian  baritone  from  the   Paris 


FERRUCCIO  BUSONI. 

(The  eminent   Italian    pianist,     who   will   be   heard 
In  .America  after  several  years'  absence.) 


MME.    MAZZ.\RIN. 

(One  of  the  singers  who  will  be  heard  as  "  Elektra  " 
in   iStrauss'  opera  at   the  Manhattan.) 

Opera,  and  Egisto  Tango,  from  the  Komischc 
Oper  in  Berlin,  who  once  paid  a  visit  to 
this  country  and  was  heard  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  under  the  aegis  of  the  lamented 
Colonel  Mapleson.  Arturo  Toscanini,  the 
masterful  Italian,  will  again  be  here  as  the 
right  arm  of  Mr,  Gatti-Casazza,  and  Alfred 
Hertz,  the  able  and  warm-blooded  Wagne- 
rian, will  return.  The  orchestra  has  been 
ir.creased,  and  will  number  153  players. 

The  season  is  to  endure  for  twenty  weeks, 
and  performances  are  to  be  given  outside  of 
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New  York, — in  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,.  Bal- 
timore, Boston. 

Mr.  Hammerstein,  with  charmingly  char- 
acteristic waywardness,  has  foregone  the  cus- 
tomary detailed  announcement  of  the  make- 
up of  his  company.  At  the  moment  of  writ- 
ing, all  that  he  has  chosen  to  divulge  to  the 
public  under  this  h  ;ad  is  contained  in  these 
words :  "  Subscribers  doubtless  will  be  glad 
to  hear  of  the  renewals  of  contracts  with 
Mary  Garden,  Luisa  Tetrazzini,  Gerville- 
Reache,  Augusta  Doria,  Emma  Trentini, 
Lina  Cavalieri,  Charles  Dalmores,  Maurice 
Renaud,  Hector  Dufranne,  Charles  Gilibert, 
Giovanni  Zenatello,  IVIario  Sammarco,  Flor- 
encio  Constantino,  Armand  Crabbe,  Giovan- 


TILLY   KOENEN. 

(Dutch  contralto,  who  is  making  au  American 
concert  tour.) 

ni  Polese."  Certainly  the  subscribers  should 
be  glad,  and  doubtless  they  will  be ;  for  six 
of  the  singers  named  in  Mr.  Hammerstein's 
tentative  list  are  artists  of  the  highest  rank, 
four  are  admirable  by  reason  of  various  traits, 
and  the  remaining  five  are  serviceable.  The 
director  announces  further  that  he  has  en- 
gaged for  the  name-part  in  Strauss'  "  Elek- 
tra  "  the  creator  of  the  role  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  Mme.  Mazarin,  and,  as  an  alter- 


SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF. 

(The    distinguished    Russian    composer-pianist,    who 
will  be  heard  here  in  concert  this  season.) 


nate,  an  Italian  singer,  Mme.  Carmen-AIelis. 
It  is  also  understood  that  Mr.  Hammerstein 
will  take  over  from  his  "  popular-price " 
opera  company,  which  has  been  occupying 
the  Manhattan  since  August  30,  the  tenors, 
PVederico  Carasa  and  Nicola  Zerola;  the 
sopranos.  Marguerite  Sylva  and  Alice  Baron  ; 
the  contralto,  Margarita  d'Alvarez,  and  the 
baritone,  William  Beck. 

As  a  season  within  a  season  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein will  give,  in  addition  to  the  subscrip- 
tion series  and  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.50 
to  $3.00,  performances  of  opera  comique,  to 
be  sung  by  a  company  headed  by  the  French 
soprano  Henriette  de  Lorme  and  the  tenor 
Henri  de  Vries. 

In  place  of  Cleofonte  Campanini,  retired. 
six  conductors  have  been  engaged,  the  chief 
of  whom  is  Henriques  de  la  Fuente,  from 
the  Antwerp  Opera. 

Admittedly  the  orchestral  organizations 
will  not  find  it  an  altogether  easy  matter  to 
meet  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  opera 
houses;  yet  despite  this  fact  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  which  this  season  takes  a  new  lease 
of  life  after  a  thoroughgoing  reorganization, 
is  planning  to  make  a  larger  demand  upon 
the   sympathy    and    the    pursestrings   of   the 
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New  York  public  than  it  has  ever  made  be- 
fore. Within  recent  years  content  with  six- 
teen concerts  a  season,  this  venerable  body 
will  give  during  the  coming  winter  thirty- 
four  concerts  in  Manhattan  and  five  in 
Brooklyn.  Gustav  Mahler,  who  abandoned 
his  post  at  the  Metropolitan  in  order  to  ac- 
cept the  conductorship  of  the  Philharmonic, 
has  made  radical  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  band,  among  the  most  vital  of  which 
are  the  engagement  of  a  new  concert-master, 
Mr.  Theodore  Spiering,  and  new  players 
for  the  hitherto  defective  woodwind  and 
brass  departments  of  the  orchestra.  Six  of 
the  thirty-four  New  York  concerts  will  be 
given  as  a  "  historical  cycle  "  and  five  as 
a  "  Beethoven  cycle." 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  continues  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch,  will  this  season  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  New 
Theater,  and  will  give  there  sixteen  Sunday 
afternoon  concerts,  in  addition  to  eight  even- 
ing concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall.  A  "  Berlioz 
cycle  "  is  announced  for  the  last  five  of  the 
concerts  at  the  New  Theater.  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch makes  the  singular  announcement  that 
as  "  no  new  symphonies  of  importance  have 
been  published  recently,"  he  must  perforce 
fall  back  upon  the  symphony  of  Elgar  which 
he  performed  here  last  winter, — a  tiresome 
and,  for  the  most  part,  inconsequential  work 
which  scarcely  clamors  for  repetition.  Mr. 
Damrosch's  remark,  by  the  way,  is  a  mis- 
leading one.  He  knows  as  well  as  any 
one  that  contemporary  composers  are  not 
nearly  so  apt  to  cast  their  ideas  in  the  old 
symphonic  mold  as  in  those  freer  and  more 
elastic  forms  that  are  the  chief  vehicle  of 
modern  instrumental  thought.  If  he  lacks 
sufficient  novelties,  why  does  he  not  produce 
some  of  the  works  of  the  younger  English 
school  of  music-makers,  as  yet  totally  un- 
known here, — for  example,  those  of  Gran- 
ville Bantock,  Joseph  Holbrooke,  Ernest 
Bryson,  Frederick  Delius?  And  there  are 
new  scores  by  Vincent  d'Indy,  Maurice 
Ravel,  Max  Reger,  Jan  Sibelius,  not  yet 
heard  in  New  York,  which  Mr.  Damrosch 
might  have  considered  to  advantage. 

Boston,  as  always,  is  far  more  progressive 
and  adventurous  than  New  York  in  this  mat- 
ter of  searching  out  and  presenting  interest- 
ing new  works,  and  when  her  superb  orches- 
tra visits  us  again  this  season  under  the  stimu- 


lating directorship  of  Mr.  Max  Fiedler, — its 
conductor  of  last  year, — we  shall  hear  some 
portion  of  the  long  list  of  novelties  which 
the  New  England  capital  is  to  have  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  first,  Ainong  these  are 
scores  by  the  Englishmen  who  have  been 
named  above, — Bantock  and  Delius, — and  by  . 
Boehe,  Debussy,  Glazounoff,  Rachmaninoff, 
Reger,  Sibelius,  Sinding,  Scriabine,  and 
Strauss  (the  early  "  Macbeth  "  of  the  latter, 
unknown  either  here  or  in  Boston). 

The  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
tinuing its  indefatigable  propaganda  for  the 
music  of  the  Muscovite,  announces  new 
pieces  by  Arensky,  Borodine,  Balakireff, 
Glazounoff,  Moussorgsky,  and  Scriabine. 

As  usual,  we  shall  witness,  in  addition  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  orchestras,  the  amiable 
activities  of  the  Oratorio  and  Musical  Art 
societies  and  the  chamber-music  organiza- 
tions. Their  announcements  contain  no  fea- 
tures of  exceptional  moment. 

The  soloists,  despite  our  (let  us  hope) 
progressive  regeneration,  w'e  have  always 
with  us, — though,  as  regards  the  newcomers 
among  them,  their  numbers  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  in  other  j-ears.  Those  who  will 
discover  for  the  first  time  the  great  Ameri- 
can public  are  the  Russian  composer-pianist 
Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  the  Hungarian  pianist 
Yolanda  Mero,  the  twelve-year-old  Spanish 
pianist  Pepito  Arriola,  the  fourteen-year-old 
Russian  violinist  Jascha  Bron,  the  Dutch  con- 
tralto Tilly  Koenen,  the  Russian  'cellist  Jo- 
seph Malkan,  and  the  English  composer  Liza 
Lehmann,  whose  song  cycle,  "  In  a  Persian 
Garden,"  made  her  widely  known  and  adored 
some  years  ago.  The  famous  Italian  pianist 
Ferruccio  Busoni  will  return  after  an  absence 
of  some  3'ears ;  and  we  shall  be  beguiled  to 
listen  also  to  (I  shall  name  but  a  few)  the 
great  Venezuelan,  Teresa  Carreno;  to  Olga 
Samaroff,  a  pianist  of  excellent  parts;  to  the 
admirable  violinists  Kreisler,  Elman.  and 
Maud  Powell ;  to  the  well-beloved  Sembrich, 
Farrar,  Homer,  Schumann-Heink,  and  to 
the  remarkable  Ludwig  Wiillner,  one  of  the 
most  gifted  and  impressive  Lieder  interpre- 
ters who  have  ever  been  heard  in  this 
country. 

So  they  come,  year  after  year,  trailing 
their  well-advertised  clouds  of  glory ;  for  this 
Is  a  land  which,  for  the  virtuoso  who  Is  for- 
tunate enough  to  persuade  us.  Is  ever  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey. 


"THE  BUSINESS  OF  CITIZENSHIP"  IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

BY   WILLIAM   H.   ALLEN. 

(Director  of  the  Bureau  of    Municipal  Research.) 


XJEW  YORK  CITY  will  hold,  on  No- 
vember  2,  its  great  quadrennial  munic- 
ipal election.  The  total  registration  is  644,- 
644,  or  2400  less  than  for  the  city  election  in 
1905  and  43,000  less  than  for  the  Presidential 
election  in  1908.  All  electors  will  vote  for 
Mayor,  Comptroller,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  and  each  of  the  five  boroughs 
votes  to  elect  its  own  Borough  President. 
Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  will  elect  a 
District  Attorne\\  (This  is  a  county  office 
and  the  counties  of  Kings,  Queens,  and 
Richmond  do  not  elect  this  year.)  On 
the  city  ticket  also  four  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  will  be  elected,  and  on 
the  county  tickets  Sheriff,  Register,  County 
Clerk,  and  City  Court  Judge.  The  only 
member  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment who  seeks  re-election  on  the 
regular  ticket  is  Borough  President  Crom- 
well, of  Richmond.  Borough  President  Haf- 
fen,  of  The  Bronx,  recently  removed  by  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  for  waste  and  incompetency, 
and  Borough  President  Gresser,  of  Queens, 
defeated  in  the  Democratic  primaries,  are 
running  for  re-election  independently.  The 
principal  members  of  the  present  administra- 
tion who  are  candidates  on  regular  tickets 
are  Borough  President  Cromwell,  of  Rich- 
mond ;  John  H.  McCooey,  Deputy  Comp- 
troller ;  Joseph  Haag,  now  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate;  John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
Commissioner  of  Accounts,  and  William  H. 
Prendergast,  Register  of  Kings  County.  The 
candidates  on  whom  public  attention  centers 
are  as  follows: 


Democratic  tickets,  practically  without  ex- 
ception, appeal  to  straight  organization  men. 
The  Republican  tickets,  inasmuch  as  they 
contain  a  number  of  Democrats,  and  repre- 
sent numerous  other  compromises  wuth  fusion 
elements,  are  not  throughout  so  appealing  to 
organization  men.  The  independent  fusion 
ticket,  called  into  existence  on  October  9, 
was  heralded  with  no  little  enthusiasm  by  the 
Republican-fusion  elements,  which  thought 
that  Mr.  Hearst's  candidacy  would  strength- 
en the  chances  of  all  candidates  on  their 
ticket,  except  possibly  its  head.  While  many 
supporters  of  the  third  ticket  believe  that  it 
will  insure  the  defeat  of  Judge  Gaynor,  they 
differ  as  to  whether  the  election  of  Mr.  Ban- 
nard  or  of  Mr.  Hearst  is  more  probable. 

CONFLICTING    FORCES    AT   WORK. 

New  York  has  long  been  recognized  as 
America's  metropolis  not  only  in  population 
but  in  superlatives  and  paradoxes.  At  no 
time,  however,  had  its  biggest-ness  and  its 
paradoxes  been  more  obvious  than  in  Octo- 
ber, 1909,  as  the  Hudson-Fulton  festivities 
blended  into  the  municipal  campaign. 

SOME    SUPERLATIVES    INVOLVED. 

Here  are  some  of  the  superlatives  involved: 
A  ballot  of  twenty-odd  columns  will  con- 
front 645,000  registered  voters.  The  suc- 
cessful candidates  will  spend  in  four  years 
a  thousand  million  dollars,  nearly  half  the 
yearly  earnings  of  all  the  country's  230,000 
miles  of  railroad.  They  will  act  for  4,500,- 
000  people  in  full  gaze  of  80,000,000.   Their 


Office.    '  Demnrraiir. 

JIa.vof Williarn  J.  Gaynor. 

Prpsident  Board  of  Aldermen .Tohn  Galvin. 

Comptrollor H.  H.  Moore. 

District  Attorney  (X.  Y.  County)  .  .George  G.  Battle. 
Borough  President  (Manhattan)  .  .  .Joseph  Hnag. 
Borough  President  'Brool^lyn )  .  .  .  .John  H.  McCooey. 


RcpuhUcnn  Fusion. 
OttoT.  Bannnrd. 
.Tohn  Purroy  Mitchel. 
WiUiam  H.  Prendergast. 
Charles  S.  Whitman. 
George  McAnenv. 
Alfred  E.  Steers. 


fndepenflcnt  Fusion. 
W.  n.  Hearst. 
.Tohn  Purroy  Mitchel. 
William  11.  Prendergast. 
Charles  S.  Whitman. 
George  McAneny. 
Alfred  E.  Steers. 


Relatively  few  voters  could  give  the  names  army   of   over    60.000   emploj^ees   is   nearly 

of  their  own  preferences  for  Justices  of  the  twice    the    entire    United    States    Navy   and 

Supreme  Court,  Aldermen.  Register,  County  almost  as  large  as  the  nation's  standing  army. 

Clerk,  or  City  Court  Judge.     With  the  ex-  Nowhere  in   the  world  are  bigger  promises 

ception   of    their    Mayoralty   candidate,    the  made;  nowhere  have  been  told  so  many  of 
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the  vital  facts  of  municipal  administration ; 
nowhere  has  waste  been  proved  on  such  a 
colossal  scale ;  nowhere  have  officials  tried 
so  hard  to  make  the  public  intelligent  as  to 
causes  of  waste  and  inefficiency,  their  time 
and  place.  Nowhere  are  such  huge  sums 
spent  on  education  and  health.  New  York's 
police  force  of  10,000  is  the  biggest,  the  best, 
and  the  "  baddest  "  maintained  by  any  city  in 
its  class.  It  believes  its  fire  force  of  4300  is 
the  best ;  it  knows  that  force  costs  the  most. 
It  is  employing  the  soundest  principles  ever 
worked  out  for  tenement-house  reform.  No- 
where is  the  educator's  hand  held  out  so  gen- 
erously and  effectively  to  foreigners  and  to 
ambitious  but  handicapped  adults  through 
lectures,  libraries,  and  museums.  No  city  is 
so  uncertain  as  to  its  present  borrowing 
power.  None  can  boast  such  a  record  of 
election  frauds,  contract  frauds,  payroll 
frauds,  real-estate  frauds,  campaign-promise 
frauds,  or  fraud-checking  reforms. 

SOME   SUGGESTIVE    PARADOXES. 

Among  its  paradoxes  the  chief  is  its  pres- 
ent state  of  mind,  where  with  more  knowl- 
edge about  itself  than  ever  before  it  is  seem- 
ingly more  dazed  than  ever  before.  With 
new  tunnels  opening  into  New  Jersey  and 
new  bridges  connecting  all  boroughs,  with 
the  "  bridge  crush  "  greatly  reduced,  or  at 
least  systematized  and  considerably  pacified, 
with  better  express  trains  on  elevated  and 
steam  railways,  the  ultraconservative  ele- 
ments of  the  community  are  demanding  trans- 
portation relief.  Men,  parties,  and  organs 
that  four  years  ago  acquired  a  white  heat  in 
denunciation  of  municipal  socialism  are  now 
promising  municipal  ownership,  construction, 
and  operation  if  need  be ;  have  chosen  as 
standard-bearer  the  head  of  one  great  finan- 
cial institution  and  director  of  numerous  oth- 
ers ;  and  have  encouraged  if  not  besought  the 
whilom  apostle  of  "  anarchy  and  class  ha- 
tred "  to  help  them  defeat  the  party  which 
four  3-ears  ago  had  their  help  in  saving  the 
city  from  his  "  threatened  depredations." 

Just  after  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  announces  that  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  has  discovered  by  examining  thou- 
sands of  graduates  that  those  who  began  years 
ago  on  part  time  (four-fifths  now)  did  better 
than  those  on  fulh  time,  all  parties  promise 
a  full  day  for  every  child  because  a  "  half 
day  means  half  scholar."  Although  it  takes 
approximately  two  years  to  get  a  new  school 
building,  "  at  once  "  Is  the  time  asked  and 
promised  by  one  platform  for  giving  a  seat 


for  every  child.  Although  for  years  no  chil- 
dren have  been  turned  away  for  want  of 
room,  another  platform  promises  to  stop  the 
scandal  of  turning  thousands  away  for  want 
of  seats.  More  seats  have  i)een  provided  to 
date  by  over  i  50,000  than  were  asked  by  the 
city's  educators, — yet  all  parties  deplore  the 
failure  to  provide  seats. 

In  the  same  issues  metropolitan  papers  de- 
mand primary  reform,  and  announce  a  theft 
of  party  name,  emblem,  and  machinery  by 
methods  which  primary  reform  alone  could 
never  check. 

Exponents  of  salvation  by  referendum 
barely  mention  the  pending  constitutional 
amendment  which  excludes  subway  bonds 
from  the  city's  debt  limit.  With  every  party 
pledging  an  economic  administration  accord- 
ing to  proper  business  methods,  no  party  and 
no  speaker  have  discovered  in  this  amendment 
the  epitome  of  the  business  issue  now  con- 
fronting the  taxpayers.  That  debts  for  sub- 
ways and  docks  may  be  incurred  without 
limit  on  the  assumption  that  they  will,  of 
course,  be  self-supporting  means  finance  of 
either  the  Napoleonic  or  the  wildcat  order, 
according  to  the  efficiency  of  the  next  Comp- 
troller. Yet  conservers  of  the  city's  business 
integrity  find  silence  on  the  constitutional 
amendment  and  on  what  the  next  Comp- 
troller should  do  compatible  with  promises 
of  business  reforms. 

New  York  womankind  is  aroused  as  never 
before.  They  are  determined  to  make  their 
influence  felt  in  this  next  election, — if  need 
be  by  breaking  up  public  meetings.  Yet  not 
a  word  of  the  budget  for  19 10,  which  will 
be  voted  three  days  before  election,  and 
which  will  decide  what  may  be  done  for 
education,  health,  and  morals  throughout  the 
twelve  months  of  next  year;  not  a  word  as 
to  hoiv  to  get  done  next  year  what  men  as 
well  as  women  want ;  not  a  word  of  woman's 
obligation  to  use  the  opportunity  imposed  by 
such  knowledge  as  budget  estimates  and  re- 
cent investigations  flaunt  in  her  face  to-day; 
not  a  caution  that  being  wedded  to  the  ballot 
entails  continuing  self-education  and  study  of 
work  done  and  not  done,  as  well  as  honey- 
moons of  election  excitement. 

Arch  enemies  of  the  tenement-house  law 
are  supporting  and  demanding  its  efficient  en- 
forcement; party  leaders  are  charging  their 
own  party  with  corrupt  bargains  to  per- 
petuate election  frauds  and  pretending  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  candidates  pledged  to  dis- 
regard party  interests;  organizations  of  labor 
and  of  taxpayers  which  threatened  in  June 
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not  to  vote  any  ticket  that  did  not  especially 
recognize  them  now  applaud  tickets  which 
do  not  recognize  them;  Socialists  are  opposed 
to  socializing  transportation  ;  educators  anath- 
ematize politiciaris  for  locating  school  sites 
in  wrong  places,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mit, without  public  comment,  a  school  cen- 
sus, which  now  promises  not  to  locate  thou- 
sands of  children  who  ought  to  be  in 
school ;  real-estate  leaders  when  demanding 
a  dollar's  worth  for  every  dollar  of  taxes 
openly  attack  accounting  reforms  recently 
made  and  minimize  the  importance  of  busi- 
ness procedure;  reformers  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  so  busy  pledging  candidates  to  future 
reforms  that  they  refuse  to  recognize  reforms 
made  by  the  present  administration.  One 
week  "  part  time  "  threatens  to  be  worse 
than  ever  before, — the  Board  of  Estimate  is 
to  blame;  the  next  week  "  part  time  "  is  still 
worse,  but  shifting  of  population  is  to  blame; 
the  tliird  week  it  promises  to  fall  off;  the 
fourth  week  it  becomes  a  boon  and  not  an 
outrage ;  the  sixth  week  it  is  again  a  scandal. 

Paradoxical !  Paradoxes !  Who  can  help 
sympathizing  with  the  insane  patient  who, 
after  seeing  an  asphalt  step  constructed,  ran 
to  his  cell  for  protection,  tore  his  hair  and 
cried :  "  Wheels  within  wheels  within 
wheels!  Mud  in  the  morning  and  stone  at 
noon  !  Where's  this  crazy  world  going  to  ?  " 
What  is  the  explanation  ?  Simply  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  growing  pains,  and  illus- 
trating anew  Professor  Patten's  contention 
that  revolutions  are  encouraged  by  prosperity 
and  not  by  adversity.  It  is  because  of  New 
York's  achievements  that  she  sees  her  defects 
so  clearly.  We  discern  the  promised  land ; 
but  not  having  been  there,  our  path  ahead 
is  not  well  cleared,  signboards  are  not  yet 
up,  landmarks  are  missing.  Leadership 
which  was  effective  with  an  uninformed, 
stampedable  public  is  itself  a  stranger  in 
this  new  pioneer  world.  The  "  psycholog- 
ical moment  "  school  of  political  pilots  were 
adept  in  handling  "  now  you  see  it,  now 
you  don't  see  it  "  issues  on  waves  of  unrest ; 
but  they  have  not  ytt  gotten  their  land  legs. 

There  was  a  time  when  New  York  did 
not  know  what  it  wanted.  This  year  so 
many  of  us  know  not  only  what  we  want  done 
but  how  we  want  to  get  it  done  that  a  new 
kind  of  leadership  is  required.  We  absolute- 
ly refuse  to  concentrate  on  the  "  who  "  until 
after  the  "  what  "  is  settled.  Unconsciously 
but  no  less  emphatically  the  public  has  with 
regard  to  all  tickets  set  the  probable 
"what's"  over  against  the  known  "who's." 


That  is  the  reason  for  the  third  ticket  by 
petition  so  late  as  October  9.  The  Fusion 
and  Democratic  platforms  promise  the  same 
things, — subways,  school  buildings,  economy, 
progress.  Both  started  the  campaign  with 
"  who's "  well  balanced  for  appealing  to 
those  who  ask  only:  "Who  shall  it  be?" 
Each  in  its  way  was  able  to  prove  itself  closest 
to  the  poor;  each  made  a  great  point  of 
identifying  itself  with  the  generic  East  Side; 
in  the  main,  each  drew  the  same  picture, — one 
against  a  background  of  pride  in  New  York's 
past,  the  other  against  a  background  of  op- 
portunities not  realized.  The  paradox  of 
tickets  and  parties  was  brought  out  by  the 
insistent  demand  for  a  real  fight,  for  speeches 
by  opponents  that  would  show  opposition, 
for  more  talk  of  how  to  get  done  what  every- 
body pretends  to  want. 

October  1 1  comes ;  the  campaign  is  alive. 
Ever\-body  is  talking  about  it.  Ever^'body 
knows  that  something,  and  something  differ- 
ent, too,  is  going  ta  happen.  Lethargv  gives 
way  to  hard  work  and  excitement, — and  all 
this  without  any  change  in  the  citizenship 
of  New  York.  Not  in  the  public, — not  in 
the  voters, — not  in  the  needs, — not  in  the 
opportunity,  but  in  the  leadership  and  in  the 
subject  of  conversation  is  the  secret  of  this 
change. 

Without  fully  realizing  it  New  York  City 
has  set  the  nation  an  example  by  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  what  may  happen  from  19 10 
to  1914  vv^ill  depend  so  largely  upon  outside 
contractor,  outside  political  organization,  and 
inside  methods  of  serving  the  contractor  and 
organization,  that  it  has  m.ade  the  vital  issue 
zchat  these  three  combined  are  apt  to  do. 
Vaccinating  the  public  by  bogus  ante-cam- 
paign mass  meetings  of  protest  against  waste 
has  failed  to  make  the  city  immune  to  real 
sm.allpox-evidence  in  the  midst  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  public  has  shown  capacity  to  use 
information. 

This  new  knowledge  is  specific  as  never 
before  with  regard  to  (i)  waste,  (2)  in- 
efficiency, (3)  steps  recently  taken,  and  (4) 
steps  that  must  yet  be  taken  to  reduce  and  to 
prevent  future  waste  and  inefficiency.  While 
civic  bodies  have  played  an  important  part 
in  bringing  this  situation  about,  the  fullness 
of  the  opportunity  is  due  to  the  present  ad- 
ministration, its  improvements  and  investi- 
gations. 

ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    DEMONSTRATED    WASTE, 

Wherever  investigations  have  been  made, 
— and  all  o^the  more  important  departments 
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have  been  examined  at  least  in  part, — a  high 
percentage  of  waste  has  been  found  in  sup- 
plies, contracts,  and  salaries. 

The  following  illustrations  are  taken  from 
official  records,  and  many  of  them  are  due  to 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Mayor,  the 
Comptroller,  or  department  heads.  Correc- 
tivv  measures  have  been  taken  in  most  of  the 
instances  mentioned : 

The   Park   Department   found  no  wrong 
in  paying  a  salary  to  a  woman  supervisor  of 
playgrounds  who  went  to  school  instead  of 
to  playgrounds,  or  in  leasing  privileges  for 
one-half  to  one-tenth  their  value.     The  Fire 
Department   failed  to  test  its  hose  for  fear 
it   would   break.      The   Water    Department 
had  no  means  of  preventing  waste  of  water 
or   undercharging.      The   Tenement    House 
Commissioner  admitted   an  enormous  waste 
of  energy  because  defiant  law  violators  were 
not   prosecuted.      The    Health    Department 
had  only   5   per  cent,   to  8  per  cent,   result 
from  its  school  examinations.    Two  Borough 
Presidents     were     removed     by     Governor 
Hughes  for  paying  from  two  to  five  times 
the  market  value  for  supplies  and  for  gross 
incompetence;  a  third  ran  away  rather  than 
stand  trial;  the  examination  of   the   fourth, 
though  not  yet  completed,  has  disclosed  simi- 
lar earmarks.     The  Comptroller  has  declared 
that  from  25  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
city's  clerical  staff,  day  laborers,  etc.,  could 
be  dismissed  and  public  work  both  increased 
and  improved.    Civil  Service  appointees  have, 
after  discharge,  recovered  their  positions  and 
thousands   of   dollars   for   back   pay   because 
the  law  of  discharge  was  blunderingly  vio- 
lated.    Bellevue  Hospital  bought  high-priced 
milk  for  tuberculous  patients  and  gave  it  to 
hospital  employees,  has  paid  $50  more  each 
for  ambulances  than   the  price  offered,   and 
attempted  to  hold  in  office  an  employee  who 
was  a  confessed  violator  of  law,   a  falsifier 
of  records,  and  diverter  of  funds  from  au- 
thorized purposes.     The  Board  of  Education 
asked  for  less  money  for  fuel  and  supplies  in 
1910  than  it  used  in  1904,  yet  does  not  claim 
to  have  applied  similar  efficiency  tests  to  its 
repairs,    janitor,    and    educational    services. 
Admitted  condemnation   graft-  surpasses  the 
"  dreams  of  avarice." 

The  Police  Department's  business  methods 
were  found  to  be  so  lax  as  to  warrant  a  state- 
ment by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
that  such  methods  must  injure  policing  effi- 
ciency. Illustrations  follow  of  conditions 
found,  with  General  Bingham's  co-operation, 
in  the  business  side  of  his  own  police  work: 


1.  Typewriter  erasers  which  could  have  been 
bought  for  25  cents  a  dozen  under  the  depart- 
ment's contract  were  bDuglit  in  the  open  market 
for  80  cents  a  dozen  ; 

2.  For  finger-print  tiling  cardboards  which  can 
be  bought  by  any  citizen  for  19  cents  a  piece 
the  department  paid  $1.07; 

3.  Dealers'  bills  were  destroyed  and  bills  for 
increased  amounts  made  out  and  passed  by  the 
department, — e.g.,  $3.40  raised  to  $4.30; 

4.  Unauthorized  purchases  were  made. by  offi- 
cers connected  with  the  department ; 

5.  The  form  of  contract  was  so  indefinite 
and  drawn  with  such  vague  phrases  that  gross 
favoritism  was  encouraged ; 

6.  Specifications  often  contradicted  provisions 
in  the  contracts  themselves; 

7.  Dealers  admitted  being  paid  for  goods  not 
delivered, — now  two  thousand  cards,  now  two 
lights  or  four  lights  of  glass,  etc. ; 

8.  Goods  were  paid  for  twice ; 

9.  Over  one  hundred  unsettled  bills  were  out- 
standing in  October,  1908;  many  simply  because 
precincts  had  not  returned  them  to  headquar- 
ters ; 

10.  A  bill  for  $116,000  covering  an  order  is- 
sued for  February  8,  1907,  was  still  unpaid  in 
October,  1908;  the  lieutenant  in  charge  said  that 
no  one  would  certify  for  it;  the  contractor 
stated  that  he  had  never  been  told  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  precinct  commander  to  certify 
for  it; 

11.  Fifty  per  cent,  more  forage  was  ordered 
than  was  actually  required; 

12.  Station"  houses  of  similar  design  and  of 
about  equal  size  varied  in  consumption  of  coal 
in  1907  from  51  tons  to  no  and  in  1908  from 
31  tons  to  102  tons; 

13.  Inventories  known  to  be  false  were  car- 
ried on  the  books; 

14.  No  material  was  ever  left  over  from  any 
job,  although  repairs  amounting  to  $124,000  were 
made  in  1907; 

15.  On  considerably  more  than  one-half  the 
number  of  wagons,  repairs  for  one  year  cost 
from  $125  to  $225,  and  on  more  than  one-half 
the  number  of  carriages  the  department  spent 
on  repairs  from  $85  to  $213.  On  patrol  wagons, 
costmg  $400,  repairs  for  four  years  ranged  from 
$363  to  $610  each. 

OFFICIAL  AND  CITIZEN   INEFFICIENCY. 

Waste  is  as  inseparable  from  inefficiency 
as  is  effect  from  cause.  The  fact  of  incom- 
petence is  sufficiently  established  by  the  fore- 
going facts  as  to  waste.  They  convinced 
Comptroller  Metz  that  "  a  business  admin- 
istration would  so  check  waste,  swell  rev- 
enues, and  increase  efficiency  that  in  twenty- 
five  years  income  would  equal  cost  and  no 
taxes  would  be  necessary."  The  lesson 
of  lessons  is  that  a  very  great  part  of  the 
inefficiency  has  been  due  to  methods  which 
make  inefficiency  both  easy  and  certain. 
Whether  a  man  loafs  or  blunders  depends 
very  largely  upon  what  is  expected  of  him. 
If  nobody  knows  whether  he  goes  to  his  office 
or  not  he  will  frequently  stay  away.     If  no- 
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body  knows  whether  and  how  he  works  when 
he  gets  there  he  will  not  do  his  best.  To 
expect  results  without  knowing  what  results 
are,  never  begets  efficiency.  In  the  past  the 
most  inefficient  thing  about  New^  York  has 
been  its  failure  to  find  out  whether  individ- 
ual officers  and  employees,  offices  and  meth- 
ods were  inefficient  or  not.  Not  having  tried 
to  find  out,  it  has  not  known  specifically 
where  inefficiency  existed.  The  gap  between 
citizen  responsibility  and  citizen  action  has 
been  quite  as  great  as  the  gap  between  official 
responsibility  and  official  action.  Even  the 
leaders  among  New  York  citizens  have  made 
as  bad  a  mess  of  what  F.  A.  Cleveland  has 
called  the  "  business  of  citizenship  "  as  have 
its  officials  of  running  a  great  municipal  cor- 
poration. 

OFFICIAL  CREDIT   FOR  RECENT  GAIXS. 

The  fact  that,  evidence  of  w^aste  and  in- 
efficiency has  been  presented  not  only  by  vol- 
unteer and  unofficial  agencies  but  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Accounts,  Charter  Revi- 
sion Commission,  joint  legislative  committees 
on  citA'  finances  and  courts,  the  Alayor's  Fi- 
nance Commission,  and  the  Comptroller  is 
conclusive  proof  of  New  York's  recent  gains. 

Four  years  ago  budget-making  evoked  little 
public  interest  and  less  public  intelligence. 
On  many  an  October  day  in  1909  the  news- 
papers have  given  more  space  to  discussing 
the  budget  for  19 10  than  they  gave  through- 
out the  month  of  October  in  Mayor  McClel- 
lan's  first  term.  The  1910  Budget  Confer- 
ence of  four  score  civic  and  charitable 
agencies,  a  similar  conference  of  over  two 
hundred  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  and 
numerous  bodies  of  taxpajers  are  to-day  com- 
bining with  city  officials  in  demanding  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  budget  requests 
for  next  year.  On  two  different  Sundays 
last  spring  two  hundred  congregations  had 
explained  to  them  the  responsibility  of  Chris- 
tian citizenship  for  the  use  made  of  public 
funds.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation has  circulated  an  appeal  to  clerg}'- 
men  to  refer  to  budget  needs  from  the  pulpit, 
and  in  addition  urged  2500  voters  in  men's 
clubs  to  inform  themselves  about  budget  al- 
ternatives. 

In  Mayor  McClellan's  first  term  budget 
hearings  were  perfunctory  and  citizens'  at- 
tendance was  not  encouraged.  When  tax- 
payers appeared  their  ignorance  of  budget  es- 
timates made  their  protest  less  telling  than 
the  levity  it  often  provoked.  The  burden  of 
proof  was  always  on  the  taxpayers.     Such  a 


thing  as  a  tentative  budget,  shifting  the  bur- 
den of  proof  to  officials,  was  not  dreamed  of. 
At  this  year's  taxpayers'  hearings  there  prom- 
ise to  be  crowds,  as  there  were  last  year,  rep- 
resenting almost  every  profession.  To  pro- 
tect themselves  and  the  public  against  indi- 
viduals whose  interest  is  not  yet  based  on 
definite  knowledge,  the  Board  of  Apportion- 
ment has  won  public  approval  by  passing 
a  resolution  that  citizens  must  discuss  spe- 
cific budget  items  and  not,  as  the  Mayor 
suggests,  "  dilate  on  the  State  of  the  Union." 
As  long  ago  as  last  June  taxpayers  were 
notified  that  on  October  14  and  18  they 
would  have  ample  opportunity,  "  all  day  if 
necessary,"  to  make  specific  protest  and  spe- 
cific request  with  regard  to  budget  estimates, 
plus  October  27  to  speak  for  or  against 
the  tentative  budget.  Similarly  six  differ- 
ent days  were  set  apart  in  the  first  three 
weeks  in  October  for  department  heads  to 
make  public  explanations  of  their  budget  re- 
quests. Thus  not  only  have  the  numbers 
interested  in  New  York's  budget  increased 
but  the  budget  season  has  lengthened  from 
one  or  two  days  to  six  months. 

NECESSARY    STEPS    IN    BUDGET    REFORM. 

Briefly  stated.  New  York  City  has  taken 
twelve  forward  steps  in  budget-making,  all 
of  which  tend  to  give  the  taxpayer  effective 
control  over  the  public  pursestrings,  and 
all  of  which  must  eventually  be  copied  in 
even,-  State  and  city: 

1.  Uniform  questions  are  sent  out  to  all  de- 
partments. 

2.  Expenditures  for  five  different  six  months' 
periods  are  called  for,  because  in  this  way  pad- 
ding or  increases  unaccounted  for  are  quickly 
detected. 

3.  Paj'-roll  costs  and  general  maintenance 
costs  are  given  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
current  year  to  expose  attempts  to  overstate 
by  the  "  June  Hump "  the  needs  on  June  30 
when  estimates  are  made. 

4.  Whether  pay-roll  increases  are  requested 
for  additional  employees  or  to  increase  salaries 
of  present  employees  is  shown. 

5.  The  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance  for 
streets  is  standardized  before  voting  the  budget. 
Similar  steps  are  yet  to  be  taken  for  pay-rolls, 
coal,  and  other  important  supplies. 

6.  Estimates  of  departments  are  printed  in 
advance. 

7.  Public  hearings  on  the  estimates  are  given. 

8.  A  hearing  is  held  on  the  tentative  budget, 
— what  after  considering  all  estimates  the  city 
officials  propose  to  vote  unless  the  taxpayers 
change  their  minds. 

g.  A  resolution  accompanies  the  budget  to  the 
eftect  that  moneys  therein  appropriated  may  not 
be  used  for  other  purposes  without  authoritj' 
from  the  appropriating  body  and  without  due 
notice  to  the  public,  and  that 
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10.  The  monthly  pay-roll  shall  not  in  any  one 
month  exceed  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriation.    Time  sheets  should  be  required. 

11.  A  resolution  instructs  the  City  Comptrol- 
ler to  look  at  each  pay-roll  to  see  not  only  that 
it  does  not  exceed  one-twelfth  of  the  annual 
appropriations  but  that  the  amounts  spent  are 
according  to  the  pre-budget  advertised  inten- 
tions. The  intentions  themselves  are  printed  in 
the  form  of  schedules  as  part  of  the  budget. 

12.  A  system  of  accounting  is  now  in  force 
which  describes  money  spent  when  spent,  work 
done  when  done,  and  presumes  methods  of  in- 
spection and  audit  to  see  that  rules  are  com- 
plied with  and  the  truth  told. 

CAINS   IN    KEEPING   TRACK   OF  THE    BUDGET 
AFTER  IT  IS  VOTED. 

Four  years  ago  the  chairman  of  the  recent 
Charter  Revision  Commissior\  said  that  "  we 
choke  questions  like  noxious  weeds, — it  is  im- 
possible to  get  information  unless  the  seeker 
himself  turns  bookkeeper."  The  present 
Comptroller  declared  that  the  system  of  ac- 
counting which  he  had  inherited  was  "  ob- 
solete "  before  he  was  born.  He  found  him- 
self in  the  same  darkness  as  an  outsider  and 
in  the  leading  strings  of  his  subordinates. 
He  grew  tired  of  sending  for  a  bureau  clerk 
or  office  boy  every  time  he  wanted  to  ask  a 
question,  and  demanded  an  accounting  of  the 
city  business  not  too  mixed  up  for  the  Comp- 
troller himself  to  understand:  "Because 
they  never  have  done  it,  they  tell  me  they 
cannot  do  it ;  because  they  never  have  done  it 
they  are  going  to  begin  to  do  it  now.  The 
existing  system  of  keeping  the  city's  accounts 
serves  only  to  conceal  the  facts ;  a  method 
will  be  found  to  present  the  facts  so  that  they 
will  be  intelligible  to  everybody  uho  can 
read  if  I  do  not  do  anything  else  during  my 
term  of  office." 

That  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  New 
York  City  has  to-day  installed  an  account- 
ing system  which,  if  properly  administered, 
will  put  its  operations  on  as  firm  a  busi- 
ness basis  as  the  accounting  brains  of  the 
country  could  make  possible.  The  mainte- 
nance of  this  system  is  the  "  business  issue 
of  the  next  administration."  Those  readers 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  who  are  con- 
cerned over  the  business  methods  of  their 
own  communities  will  do  well  to  obtain  from 
the  Comptroller,  280  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  the  fifty-page  pamphlet  which  contains 
a  general  description  of  the  new  system  of 
accounting  and  reporting.  Likewise  mayors 
and  comptrollers,  university  and  city  libra- 
ries will  do  well  to  attempt  to  secure  in  addi- 
tion the  manual  of  accounting  and  business 
procedure  (600  quarto  pages) ,  which  contains 


forms  and  documents  and  detailed  description 
of  their  use.  Although  published  for  the 
guidance  of  the  officials  and  the  clerical  staff 
of  New  York  City,  this  document  will  prove 
serviceable  everywhere.  It  has  the  force  of 
an  ordinance  and  must  be  faithfully  executed 
until  amended,  after  a  more  effective  method 
of  reaching  the  same  administrative  end  is 
proved.  In  making  anj'  change  the  next 
Comptroller  must  state  such  change  in  writ- 
ing and  assume  official  responsibility  there- 
for. This  accounting  reform  is  the  product 
of  three  years'  co-operation  between  the  De- 
partment of  Finance  and  the  Bureau  of  Mu- 
nicipal Research.  Before  its  final  adoption 
three  accounting  firms  were  paid  to  find  if 
anywhere  it  fell  short  of  the  best  business 
practice.  During  its  installation  it  was  crit- 
ically examined  bj'  a  committee  of  experts 
representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  as 
well  as  by  the  following  consulting  experts 
for  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research: 
Messrs.  William  Mahl,  comptroller  of  the 
Harriman  systems;  Martin  P.  Blauvelt, 
comptroller  of  the  Erie  Railroad  ;  Richard  T. 
Linglcy,  treasurer  of  the  American  Real  Es- 
tate Corporation;  W.  W.  Stevenson,  comp- 
troller of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany; Leon  O.  Fisher,  auditor  of  the  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society ;  Fredrick  B.  De 
Berard,  statistician  for  and  representing  the 
Merchants'  Association. 

At  the  very  time  that  placards  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Democratic  political  organiza- 
tion declare  that  the  new  accounting  system 
caused  confusion  Democratic  administrators 
are  installing  and  enforcing  the  new  system. 
Almost  as  though  there  were  no  campaign 
the  Comptroller  has  issued  the  two  docu- 
ments above  mentioned.  What  more  para- 
doxical than  that  Republican-Fusion  candi- 
dates are  trying  to  keep  away  from  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  credit  from  which  the  lat- 
ter are  running  away!  The  significance  of 
these  changes  it  is  not  necessary  to  empha- 
size further  than  to  state  for  the  lay  reader 
that  such  a  system  efficiently  administered 
will  tell  where  and  when  may  occur  such 
waste  and  inefficiency  as  are  above  listed. 

A  premium  on  efficiency. 

One  result  will  encourage  those  who  have 
not  learned  that  a  large  proportion  of  pub- 
lic employees  prefer  to  render  full  service 
for  their  pay.  The  attitude  of  employees 
toward  their  work  is  notably  changing. 
Many  men  exist  who  are  willing  to  enjoy 
and   to  flaunt  the  fruits  of  corruption   and 
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"  honest  graft  "  so  long  as  there  is  doubt  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  time,  place,  and 
character  of  the  acts  by  which  their  personal 
profit  is  obtained.  Few  men,  however,  exist 
who  are  willing  to  face  their  neighbors  when 
the  fact  of  dishonesty  and  of  incompetence 
can  be  proved  so  that  no  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  community  will  question  the  evi- 
dence. Where  an  accounting  sjstem  fails  to 
differentiate  efficiency  from  inefficiency  the 
conditions  of  survival  often  bring  to  the  front 
men  who  are  utterly  incompetent  to  do  the 
work  with  which  they  are  intrusted.  But 
when  a  system  of  accounting  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  pick  out  the  goats  the  conditions  are 
such  that  the  man  who  is  able  to  do  the  work 
and  do  it  right  stands  out  in  bold  relief ; 
the  center  of  equilibrium  shifts  to  him.  Such 
has  been  the  result  in  many  New  York  of- 
fices. New  York's  experience  proves  that  an 
efficient  man  can  fight  harder  and  more  ef- 
fectively to  retain  a  system  which  recognizes 
and  exposes  to  view  his  fitness  than  can  an 
inefficient  man  to  retain  a  position  which 
conceals  his  unfitness. 

NEW  IDEAS  OF  INITIATIVE  AND  RECALL. 

The  office  of  Commissioners  of  Accounts, 
fruit  of  the  reaction  against  Tweed,  had 
fallen  from  being  the  investigating  eyes  and 
ears  for  the  Mayor  to  mere  blinders  and 
earmuffs.  No  one  looked  four  years  ago  to 
that  office  for  protection  or  information.  Its 
studies  and  its  comments  rarely  reached  the 
public  except  when  a  "  whitewash."  To-day 
that  office  is  the  embodiment  of  the  city's 
right  and  duty  to  exercise  the  initiative  and 
the  recall  at  their  best.  Recognition  of  the 
citizen's  right  to  public  documents ;  proof 
that  his  initiative  will  prompt  efficient  official 
examination  and  report  of  the  facts ;  success 
in  securing  the  recall  of  officials  forced  by 
documentary  evidence  to  be  incompetent  and 
wasteful, — these  are  three  notable  triumphs 
of  McClellan's  administration.  Initiative  in 
discovering  where  energy  is  wasted  through 
efficient  examination  of  public  records  is 
vastly  more  important  than  initiative  in  mak- 
ing more  laws.  The  recall  which  enables 
any  citizen  or  any  body  of  citizens  to  force 
the  removal  of  any  public  official  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  inefficient  is  again  vastly 
more  important  than  the  recall  which  re- 
quires a  large  number  of  petitioners  and  the 
turmoil,  excitement,  confusion,  and  expense 
of  an  election.  Intended  as  eyes  and  ears  for 
the  Mayor,  the  office  of  Commissioners  of 
Accounts  has  developed   into  eyes  and   ears 


for   any  citizen  who  can   submit  due  cause 
for  an  inquiry. 

INCREASED   DEMAND    UPON'    PERSONALITY. 

The  public  is  beginning  to  see  that  it  is 
very  much  easier  to  get  into  agreement  over 
policies  than  over  men,  over  acts  than  over 
promises.  The  present  campaign  has  taught 
this  over  and  over  again.  In  striking  con- 
trast to  the  aggressiveness  of  its  "  chamber 
of  horrors  "  were  the  first  two  meetings  of 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  which  were 
as  pathetic  fiascos  as  are  seen  in  politics.  In- 
stead of  saying  what  they  meant,  asking  defi- 
nite questions,  discussing  definite  pledges, 
they  were  trying  to  beat  politicians  at  the  lat- 
ters'  own  game  by  guessing  at  personalities 
and  attempting-  to  interest  followers  in  the 
character  of  leaders  rather  than  in  the 
problems  to  be  solved.  The  Anti-Fusion  ex- 
hibit, next  door  to  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred's  "  chamber  of  horrors,"  shows  that 
wherever  campaign  issues  are  taken  from  of- 
ficial acts,  rather  than  personalities,  the  party 
which  assumes  responsibility  for  these  acts 
must  stop  to  discuss,  deny,  explain,  or  pledge 
correction.  Fusion  did  not  becom.e  a  burn- 
ing reality  until  it  was  recognized  that  the 
reason  for  fusion  existed  even  after  the  oppo- 
sition had  decoyed  its  candidate. 

Had  taxpayers'  bodies  started  out  with  a 
definite  list  of  things  they  demanded  to  have 
done,  they  could  have  become  a  vital  influ- 
ence in  the  campaign.  Instead,  they  felt  that 
they  would  seem  to  control  enough  votes  to 
justify  recognition  of  their  organizations  on 
party  tickets.  They  have  found  it  impossible 
to  unite  any  hundred  taxpayers  upon  any  one 
personality.  They  forgot  also  a  second  sig- 
nificant fact,  and  that  is  that  it  is  impossible 
to  disunite  any  hundred  taxpaj'ers  by  a  polit- 
ical appeal  upon  such  definite  issues  as 
whether  or  not  revenues  paid  in  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  city,  requisitions  issued  before 
money  is  spent,  public  concessions  leased  for 
their  full  value  and  not  one-half  their  value, 
or  budgets  based  upon  proof  of  need. 

The  selection  of  one  of  the  present  Com- 
missioners of  Accounts,  Mr.  Mitchel,  on  the 
two  fusion  tickets  demonstrates  again  the 
public's  desire  to  interest  itself  in  things  done. 
Several  factions  split  on  personalities  because 
labor  mistakenly  believed  that  its  protection 
depends  upon  having  a  labor  man  in  office 
rather  than  upon  having  in  every  laboring 
man's  head  knowledge  of  what  all  officials 
are  doing  for  or  against  all  who  labor. 
To  measure  up  to  definite  expectations  of 
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things  to  be  accomplished  a  very  much  higher 
type  of  personality  is  required  than  to  satisfy 
an  indulgent,  gullible,  vacillating,  unin- 
formed public  with  indefinite  expectations. 
Furthermore,  very  much  abler  men  will 
undertake  office  when  there  is  some  chance 
of  proving  worth  and  disproving  unfounded 
charges.  Had  fusion  begun  by  proving  the 
task  too  big  for  any  man  in  town,  instead  of 
by  searching  for  men  who  would  adorn  the 
task,  it  is  likely  that  keen  competition  would 
have  resulted  for  recognition  as  the  man  for 
each  place. 

SOME    NECESSARY    NEXT   STEPS. 

New  York  must  have  subways,  adequate 
school  facilities,  a  businesslike  administration, 
playgrounds,  a  sustained  anti-tuberculosis 
campaign,  etc.  But  these  are  ends,  not  steps. 
The  most  important  step  and  the  least  cus- 
tomary of  all  is  to  ask  questions.  For  ex- 
ample: What  does  New  York  owe?  How 
much  may  she  borrow  without  increasing 
the  10  per  cent,  debt  limit?  Need  the  Court 
of  Appeals  have  taken  so  long  to  answer  these 
questions  that  an  important  constitutional 
amendment  must  be  favored  or  opposed  in 
the  dark  as  to  essential  information? 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  has 
formulated  three  sets  of  tests  and  steps  in 
three  publications:  "What  Should  New 
York's  Next  Mayor  Do?"  "What  Should 
New  York's  Next  Comptroller  Do?" 
"How  Should  Public  Budgets  Be  Made?" 
Several  prominent  men  and  a  few  editors 
have  protested  that  only  a  paragon  could  take 
all  those  steps.  On  the  contrary,  not  even 
a  parairon  could  take  any  one  of  them  with- 
out taking  them  all.  The  next  administra- 
tion cannot  succeed  unless  it  goes  about  the 
city's  finances  as  a  great  railroad  builder  goes 
about  locating  not  leakage  but  leakages,  not 
incompetence  but  incompetent  employees,  not 
profitable  lines  of  effort  but  profits.  The 
next  city  and  borough  and  county  officers 
will  find  at  hand  not  only  means  of  learning 
iiow  to  be  efficient  but  a  public  equipped  to 
learn  promptly  in  how  far  and  where  they 
are  efficient  or  inefficient.  A  sufficiently  large 
number  of  citizens  are  determined  to  be  ef- 
ficient in  the  business  of  citizenship,  to  en- 
courage and  to  insure  increasing  efficiency 
among  officials.  Future  mayors  and  comp- 
trollers should  direct  subordinates  and  not 
rubber-stamp  employees'  decisions. 

Be  it  conservatism  or  radicalism,  Demo- 


cratic or  anti-Democratic-fusion  forces  that 
shall  commit  the  country's  metropolis  to 
municipal  ownership,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  subwaj's,  a  demand  will  sweep  the 
country  for  municipal  construction,  owner- 
ship, and  operation  of  transportation  facili- 
ties everywhere,  and  will  everywhere 
strengthen  the  demand  for  municipal  social- 
ism. Ha  majority  of  New  York's  Board  of 
Estimate  are  committed  to  "  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,"  teachers'  salary  agitations  will 
likewise  sweep  the  country.  Whatever  the 
attitude  of  New  York's  next  Mayor  toward 
woman's  suffrage,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  suf- 
frage movement  will  be  affected.  If  appre- 
ciable numbers  of  the  electorate  in  New  York 
are  influenced  by  lantern-slide  or  other 
graphic  presentations  of  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency, by  live  elephants  and  monkeys  de- 
nunciating  "  slander  against  New  York,"  and 
by  brass  bands,  parodies,  and  "  purity " 
statues,  the  exhibit  method  M'ill  unquestion- 
ably be  promptly  adopted  in  other  cities.  If 
it  turns  out  that  an  electorate  with  definite 
knowledge  as  to  specific  conditions,  specific 
needs,  and  specific  corrective  steps  gets  better 
results  from  its  public  officials,  educational 
campaigns  will  be  liberally  supported,  and 
elsewhere  definite  statement  will  supplant 
generalization.  If  clear  vision  is  made  easier 
because  of  budget  hearings  and  discussions, 
officials  and  civic  leaders  will  want  other 
cities  and  States  to  adopt  budget  reforms. 

As  Mr.  Harriman  once  said  in  speaking 
about  the  possibility  of  New  York  City  being 
put  on  a  business  basis:  "  If  we  win  in  New 
York,  we  shall  have  proved  it  possible  for 
everj'^  city."  Unfortunately  the  same  must 
be  said  also  of  her  wrong  steps,  for  the  gap 
between  her  beginning  to  do  and  discovering 
results  is  so  great  that  waves  of  imitation  ir- 
revocably commit  other  cities  to  her  example. 
It  is  too  early  to  expect  New  York  voters  to 
consider  their  responsibilities  to  the  nation. 
But  it  is  not  too  early  to  demand  of  leaders 
of  public  thought,  commentators  and  students, 
when  analyzing  the  forces  at  work  in  this 
campaign  and  its  results,  that  they  make  clear 
which  of  New  York's  steps  are  forward  in 
the  right  direction,  which  are  backward  in 
the  wrong  direction,  and  which  are  marking 
time.  For  the  country  at  large  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  gap  be  clearly  defined  be- 
tween what  New  York  may  want  and  what 
is  right,  and  between  what  New  York  may 
believe  and  what  New  York  has  proved. 


ENGLAND    AND     GERMANY— PEACE 

OR    WAR? 

BY   DR.   GERHARDT  VON  SCHULZE-GAEVERNITZ. 

(Pro-Rector  of  the  University  of  Freiburg.) 

[If  this  panic  crisis  in  the  relations  of  England  and  Germany  is  to  pass  harmlessly  it  will 
be  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  new  pro-rector  of  Freiburg  University,  Dr.  von  Schulze-Gaever- 
nitz.  Frankly  and  fairly  he  has  stated  to  Germans  the  real  facts  of  the  deadly  rivalry  between 
the  two  nations.  And  he  has  been  a  powerful  advocate  of  peace.  His  vigorous  words  have  pro- 
duced more  than  the  sensation  of  a  day;  they  have  profoundly  impressed  the  common  sense  of 
Germany  by  their  earnest  sanity.  His  appeal  is  now  to  other  nations  than  his  own,  for  neither 
Germany  nor  England  would  make  war  if  it  had  to  violate  the  definite  convictions  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Gaevernitz  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  economists  of  Europe.  A  son  of  the  New  Ger- 
man3%  he  is  more  a  man  of  facts  and  practice  than  of  theory.  He  is  eager  to  meet  men  and  be 
in  the  thick  of  workaday  life.  He  has  lived  intimately  with  workmen,  farmers,  merchants, — 
men  of  the  hundred  classes.  Upon  the  economic  life  of  his  own  country  he  is  the  highest 
authority.  He  is  master  of  finance  through  actual  long  experience  in  banking.  His  great  work 
"British  Imperialism  and  Free  Trade"  is  the  result  of  years  of  travel,  residence,  and  indus- 
trious investigation  in  England.  Almost  a  disciple  of  Ruskin,  in  his  youth  he  was  a  friend  of 
William  Morris,  as  he  is  now  of  John  Burns.  He  is  a  warring  Liberal  in  spirit,  writes  for  the 
journals  of  all  parties,  and  is  free  man  enough  once  publicly  to  have  voted  the  Socialist  ticket 
when  a  great  issue  was  at  stake. — The  Editor.] 


'  I  ^O  the  observant  American  traveling  in 
Europe  these  days  one  deep  contrast  is 
apparent.  While  the  German  people  in  al- 
most untroubled  peace  is  working  out  its  eco- 
nomic task  excitement  has  taken  hold  of  our 
common  cousins  across  the  Channel, — an  ex- 
citement such  as  has  not  been  known  since 
the  days  of  Napoleon.  America,  the  entire 
world,  is  asking  the  question  whether  war  be- 
tween England  and  Germany  can  still  be 
avoided.  As  a  German,  who  has  given  his 
whole  life  to  the  study  of  the  political  and 
economic  organization  of  Great  Britain,  I 
should  answer  that  question  thus:  Peace 
is  indeed  endangered,  but  war,  a  war  that 
would  let  loose  the  worst  elemental  passions 
of  men  and  set  back  social  reform  and  all 
progress  for  a  full  generation,  is  not  abso- 
lutely unavoidable. 

ANTI-GERMAN   PROPAGANDA  IN   ENGLAND. 

Whence  the  real  cause  of  this  menace  and 
talk  of  war?  Certainly  not  that  the  British 
Isles  are  threatened  by  a  German  invasion, 
for  invasion,  either  by  sea  or  air,  is  a  sheer 
impossibility  over  which  experts  on  both  sides 
of  the  Channel  jest.  Yet  this  British  spook- 
seeing  has  its  serious  side,  for  behind  the 
senselessly  excited  masses  there  stands  a  group 
of  leaders  who  largely  influence  the  press  of 
their  country  and  are  deliberately  inflaming 
public  opinion  to  the  danger  point.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  condemn  these  British  patriots 


for  their  efforts  against  Germany;  my  only 
purpose  is  to  understand  them.  Their  rea- 
soning runs  about  as  follows : 

German  industrial  progress  is  overtaking 
that  of  England  with  giant  strides.  It  has 
gradually  amassed  those  stupendous  aggrega- 
tions of  capital  that  first  rivaled  the  indi- 
vidual capitalism  of  England  and  then  grew 
to  American '  dimensions.  The  day  is  now 
not  far  distant  when  the  economic  power 
of  Germany  will  equal  that  of  England,  mis- 
tress of  the  world  and  still  its  leading  banker 
and  creditor.  Then  the  two-power  standard 
for  her  navy  will  have  become  financially  im- 
possible. With  purely  economic  development 
British  sea  dominion  must  pass  away, — melt 
under  the  veritable  sunshine  of  peace.  To- 
day, perhaps, — but  not  to-morrow, — New 
Germany,  rising,  can  be  struck  to  earth  by  a 
mailed  fist.  Thence  comes  for  England, 
while  she  still  has  power  in  her  hands,  the 
great  temptation  to  a  "  preventive  war."  By 
blockade  and  privateering  they  think  that 
German  trade, — 70  to  80  per  cent,  of  it  sea 
trade, — would  be  all  but  destroyed  and  Ger- 
man wares  crowded  out  of  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

British  sea  dominion  was  built  up  in  war 
with  Spain,  Holland,  and  France.  Why 
should  It  not  be  perpetuated  by  war  with 
Germany?  And  further  tempting  Great 
Britlan  to  war  Is  the  proffered  alliance  of 
Germany's  continental  opponents.     England's 
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friendship  it  was  that  rekindled  the  desire 
of  France  for  revenge,  and  the  hope  of  an 
English  alliance  has  strengthened  against 
Germany  the  pan-Slavic  races  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

BRITISH   MILITARISM. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  not  Germany,  but 
Britain,  is  to-day  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
overwhelming  armament  of  Europe,  the  re- 
sult of  the  militarism  that  has  been  driven 
to  such  extremes.  Figures  prove  it.  By  hun- 
dreds of  millions  British  expenditures  for 
army  and  navy  have  always  exceeded  those 
of  Germany, — Germany  become  notorious  for 
her  military  passion.  The  tension  between 
the  rvvo  nations  has  been  still  further  strained 
by  the  latest  British  naval  program,  and  the 
fact  that  Lord  Roberts'  plan  for  universal 
compulsory'  military  service  is  now,  after 
eager  debates  and  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
French,  an  easy  probability  of  to-morrow. 
Not  against  France,  not  against  Russia,  not 
against  America  is  this  vast  armament,  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  world,  prepared. 
It  is  an  arming  against  Germany. 

WHY   GERMANY  IS   POWERFULLY  ARMED. 

Next  I  ask  whence  should  come  hope  of 
peace?  Not  certainly  from  the  calming 
words  of  peace  advocates,  but  from  England's 
fear  of  such  a  war.  Truer  for  Germans  than 
for  Americans,  the  rulers  of  an  impregnable 
continent,  that  hard  word  of  Roosevelt's: 
"  Nations  that  are  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves invite  attack."  Peace  and  friendship 
in  this  rough  world  of  ours  often  depend  on 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  by  force  greater 
results  than  can  be  had  by  agreement  and 
concession.  Respect  for  a  power  that  it  could 
not  attack  led  England  to  recognize  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  needs  of  the  United  States 
as  a  world  power ;  and  only  a  similar  respect 
can  induce  the  Briton  to  reconcile  himself 
definitely  to  the  rise  of  Germany  among  the 
powers  of  Europe. 

And  so  in  view  of  our  dangers  of  geo- 
graphical position  and  uncertain  treaties,  we 
have  marshialed  a  great  land  army  effective 
for  defense  against  the  two  most  powerful 
nations  in  Europe.  Its  growth  has  followed 
national  increase  of  wealth  and  population. 
And  instead  of  being  crushed  by  its  arming, 
the  economic  life  of  the  German  Empire  has 
thereby  gained  new  energies,  finding  in  its 
army  a  splendid  disciplinary  and  educative 
training  school  for  modern  industrial  life, — 
its  new  enterprises  and  its  vast  scale. 


THE  GERMAN   FLEET. 

And  there  is  the  German  fleet.  Its  build- 
ing is  not,  as  often  thought,  the  work  of  one 
man.  In  the  beginning,  it  is  true,  its  inspira- 
tion was  the  Emperor  William,  and  he  it  was 
who  urged  the  plan  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
German  people.  But  now  our  fleet  is  being 
built  not  by  the  Emperor  but  by  the  nation. 
The  Imperial  Navy  League  numbers  a  mil- 
lion members, — numbers  them  among  both 
political  parties,  the  Right  and  the  Left. 
Among  Conservatives  the  idea  took  root  in 
spite  of  their  theory  of  a  self-suflRcing  agri- 
cultural state.  And  on-the'Left  the  Man- 
chester spirit,  which  hoped  to  decide  the  con- 
flict of  nations  by  the  market  price,  in  its  turn 
felt  the  force  of  national  necessity. 

No  peace  tribunal  nor  disarmament  treaty 
will  deter  us  from  carrj'ing  out  our  naval 
program,  for  this  so-called  disarmament,  on 
the  basis  of  to-day's  equipment,  would  leave 
the  British  unquestioned  masters  of  the  sea 
and  by  treaty  establish  their  power  forever. 

Germany's  financial  resources. 

Nor  even  in  the  building  of  her  great  fleet 
will  Germany  ruin  herself  financially.  Those 
who  argue  such  national  poverty  are  easily 
answered.  Taking  only  a  superficial  view, 
they  have  compared  the  brilliant  state  of 
British  finances  with  the  chronic  deficit  of 
the  German  Empire  and  its  growing  indebt- 
edness even  in  times  of  peace.  In  England 
by  Gladstone's  model  organization  of  na- 
tional finance  the  necessaries  of  life  are  un- 
taxed, and  the  expenses  of  government  are 
chiefly  paid  by  direct  taxes  on  the  luxuries 
of  the  masses, — the  greater  part  being  fur- 
nished by  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco.  The 
liscal  difficulties  of  Germany  arise  not  from 
lack  of  wealth  or  taxable  objects  of  indul- 
gence but  from  a  national  unwillingness  to 
assume  taxes.  Furthermore,  in  consequence 
of  unsettled  constitutional  questions,  in  Ger- 
many crown  and  parliament  are  ever  hag- 
gling over  taxes,  exactly  as  they  did  in  Eng- 
land in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  Yet  for  all 
this,  her  wealth  is  nigh  boundless  and  her 
power  well  tried.  With  full  ability,  there- 
fore, to  accomplish  our  purpose  we  are  creat- 
ing a  navy  strong  enough  to  make  England 
hesitate  before  attacking  us. 

real  STRENGTH   OF  THE  GERMAN   POSITION. 

Happily,  as  against  the  uncertain  play  of 
war,  Germany  has  decisive  powers  of  defense 
in  her  very  position,  geographical  and  polit- 
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ical.     About  one-third  of  all   German  sea-  Aside  from  her  bales  of  linen,  the  ships  that 

going  commerce  passes  out  through  the  ports  left  Germany  went  ballasted  in  sand, — sand, 

of  the  Rhine.     To  subdue  Germany  England  which  the  French  jeeringly  called  "  le  produit 

would  have  to  blockade  the  mouths  of  the  d'AUemagne."     National  poverty  continued 

Rhine  and  violate  the  neutrality  of  the  Neth-  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth 

erlands,  her  own  creation.     Then,  in  case  of  century'.     States  grew  up  that  were  famous 

war,  it  is  possible  that  England's  victories  at  for  poetry,  music,  philosophy;  but  this  was 

sea  might  well  be  offset  by  French  defeats  far   other   than    the    creative    civilization   of 

upon  land.     Neither  nation  can  destroy  the  wealth. 

other  utterly,  and  certainly  by  no  league  of  It  was  during  years  yet  recent  that  Dis- 

nations   can    sixty   millions   of    Germans   be  raeli,  in  his  "  Endymion,"  pityingly  pictured 

swept  from  the  world's  stage  in  a  day.     At  the   German  diplomat  who  went   from   the 

the  worst,  even  with  the  arteries  of  commerce  world's  metropolis  and   its  society  of   illus- 

closed,  Germany  might  still  be  able  to  finance  trious  dames  and  world  mastering  statesmen 

Russia's  Asiatic  politics  or  organize  a  feder-  back  to  his  exile  of  home.     His  people's  only 

ation  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  wealth   was   their  wooded   plains   and   hills. 

They  needed   a   fatherland,   got   "  by   blood 

WHY  GERMANY  DOES  NOT  SEEK  WAR.  ,    •          ,,                 ,.                ,'    •               j"'        t- 

and  iron,     were  his  prophetic  words.      1  o- 

And  Germany?    The  thought  of  attacking  day  like  Midas,  the  king,  Germany  touches 

England  is  far  from  us.     Those  who  doubt  unseemly    raw   stuffs    and    under   her    hand 

it  deem  us  not  only  scoundrels  but  fools.    For  they   become  coinable   gold, — Germany,   the 

what  could  Germany  gain  in   war  when  it  new  industrial  state,  rising  in  greatness,  and 

is  rising  so  rapidly  in  peace?     What  could  soon,  perhaps,  to  equal  the  colossal  power  of 

Germany  gain  in  war,  above  all,  with  Eng-  England! 

land?     The  so-called  British  colonies  are  in-  For    our    grandfathers    such    a    prophecy 

dependent  democratic  nations,  that  England  would  have  seemed  the  illusion  of  madness, 

does  not  hold  in  property  right  and  conse-  and  yet  there  are  Germans  who  doubt  the 

quently  cannot  cede.     For  India  the  question  future.     Others  of  our  countrymen,  blinded 

is  not  a  choice  between  Briton  or  German  by  the  glitter  of  the  golden  rain,  forget  the 

for  its  ruler.     Its  future  will  be  either  Brit-  spiritual     sources     of     the     down-streaming 

ish  or  Asiatic.     Australia  is  overshadowed  by  bounty.     They  are  wholly  lost  in  wonder  at 

the  power  that  to-morrow  will  dominate  the  the   magical    growth    of    our    industrial    life 

Pacific  Ocean, — Japan  perhaps,  perhaps  the  and    see    nothing    even    of    political    causes: 

United  States, — certainly  not  Germany.  And  Sedan  and  the  Proclamation  of  the  Empire, 

war  would  cost  us  Germans  the  best  of  our  when  they  crowned  the  Kaiser  in  the  Hall 

markets,  a  market  that  even  to-day  is  worth  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles. 

one  billion  marks  annually.     This  is  our  de-  This  growth  so  marvelous  has  made  Ger- 

termining  argument  for  peace.  many    the    first    commercial    and    industrial 

. ^ ,  .^.,„ .,   „„,.,  rival  of  England   in  many  parallel  lines  of 

ENGLAND  S   GREATEST   INDUSTRIAL   RIVAL.  j        •            t      u                            l  •                j 

production,  in  her  exports  of  iron  and  man- 
The  expansion  of  Germany  in  recent  years  ufactures  of  iron  she  is  already  a  competitor 
has  been  marked  by  a  tremendous  develop-  on  equal  terms,  while  in  the  eighties  she 
ment  in  industry,  and  so  in  wealth  and  power,  seemed  left  forever  behind.  In  mere  produc- 
Her  population  has  increased  by  one-half  tion  of  iron  and  steel  she  has  already  out- 
since  1870,  and  among  the  leading  nations  of  stripped  Great  Britain.  Her  progress  has 
Europe  her  birth-rate  is  relatively  the  high-  continually  been  filled  with  menace  and  dam- 
est.  Yet  to-day  her  narrow  boundaries  limit  age,  sometimes  disaster,  to  British  commerce, 
her  expansion  to  an  intensified  industrial  life,  Take  the  single  striking  case  of  indigo, — 
and  thus  only  in  a  mediate  way  can  she  share  a  flourishing  branch  of  Indian  trade  that  has 
in  the  progressive  development  of  the  world,  fallen  to  ruin.  It  was  one  of  the  great  staples 
Her  necessities  for  further  growth  are  im-  of  India  and  had  been  the  important  means 
perative.  of  placing  the  raw  material  production  of 
Incomprehensible  to  many  of  our  con-  the  Indian  empire  on  a  basis  of  money  ex- 
temporaries,  the  most  fabulous  change  is  tak-  change.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineties  the 
ing  place  before  our  very  eyes.  Mark  its  total  crop  of  indigo  was  estimated  from  $20,- 
significance.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Ger-  000,000  to  $25,000,000,  with  both  culture 
many  had  no  exports  whatever  to  balance  the  and  trade  almost  exclusively  in  English 
importation  of  luxuries  for  her  several  courts,  hands.     But  in  Germany  science  progressed, 
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the  output  of  coke  wonderfully  increased  with 
the  spreading  iron  works,  and  the  new  nation 
acquired  the  raw  material  for  manufacturing 
coal-tar  dyes.  To-day  the  Germans  by  chem- 
ical processes  make  three-quarters  of  all  the 
indigo  used  in  the  world.  The  total  yield 
of  indigo  in  India  has  meanwhile  fallen  to 
a  quarter  of  its  former  amount.  Since  1903 
England  has  imported  from  Germany  more 
indigo  annually  than  her  average  yearly  pur- 
chase from  Calcutta  in  the  jears  1881-96. 

ENGLAND   HAS   GERMAN   ADMIRERS. 

The  bitterness  of  such  struggles. — and 
there  have  been  many  of  them, — makes  for 
war;  the  patronizing  condescension  of  the 
average  Englishman  in  the  presence  of  things 
German  is  a  constant  irritant.  But  other 
causes  make  powerfully  for  peace.  The  old 
German  Liberals  were  blind  admirers  of  Eng- 
lish life,  and  even  to-day  there  are  those  for 
whom  anything  English, — simply  because  it 
is  English, — appears  desirable  and  superior. 
Even  to-day  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  the  luxuries  of  England.  The  disap- 
pearance of  French  customs  in  German  life 
and  the  growing  popularity  of  English  ways, 
which  is  taking  place  with  compelling  power, 
mark  the  return  to  the  fundamental  similarity 
of  the  two  nations. 

ENGLAND  WANTS   THE   GERMAN    MARKET. 

And  there  is  the  question  of  self-interest. 
Germany's  need  of  foreign  markets  must  con- 
tinue to  grow,  and  for  England  the  market 
of  Germany  is  to-day  more  important  in  ac- 
tual sales  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
Yarns,  textiles,  machinery  it  imports  in  great 
quantities.  Characteristically  English  prod- 
ucts, like  fish  and  ships,  are  exchanged  for 
about  the  same  value  of  characteristically 
German  products,  such  as  aniline  dyes,  pianos, 
and  toys.  German  open-sea  fishing  yields 
but  one-third  enough  for  domestic  needs. 

As  compared  with  England,  Germany  is 
becoming  more  and  more  an  exporting  na- 
tion. Next  to  Great  Britain  no  nation  has 
so  great  an  interest  in  maintaining  an  open 
foreign  and  colonial  market  for  the  sale  of 
her  home  manufactures.  In  the  textile  in- 
dustries a  very  complex  division  of  labor  is 
making  its  way,  by  which  Germany  is  seiz- 
ing the  lead  in  second  quality  products.  The 
British  export  of  coal  to  Germany  nearly 
equals  the  export  to  England  of  German 
sugar,  with  its  higher  labor  content.  But 
these  salient  facts  apart,  if,  after  all,  the  Eng- 
lish market  is  to-day  more  important  to  Ger- 


many than  the  German  is  to  Great  Britain, 
the  reverse  is  true  if  the  British  Empire  is 
considered  as  a  whole.  Of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  Germany  is  the  largest  purchaser 
of  the  raw  products  of  Great  Britain,  hav- 
ing indeed  through  excess  imports  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  trade.  For  many  Brit- 
ish colonies  Germany  is  the  dominant  pur- 
chaser, and  against  them  has  power  of  retal- 
iation. Here  is  reflected  that  gigantic  change 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  British  Empire 
which  is  gradually  but  surely  unfolding. 

How  else  should  these  vast  territories  pay 
interest  and  tribute  to  England  if  not  by 
exporting  their  raw  material  to  industrial 
lands?  Great  Britain  herself  in  this  colonial 
traffic  has  the  balance  of  trade  slightly  against 
her.  And  thougli  her  colonies  prefer  British 
made  goods,  it  is  imperative  lor  them  to  main- 
tain payments  on  their  unpaid  debts  by  ex- 
ports to  non-British  industrial  lands.  And 
among  these  Germany  is  the  most  important. 

THE    MARITIME    BALANCE   OF    POWER*. 

The  building  of  the  German  navy  suggests 
at  least  this:  That  it  is  better  to  make  treaty 
with  the  invincibly  strong  than  with  the  weak 
and  declining.  Between  equals  the  question 
of  disarmament  at  sea  could  be  seriously  dis- 
cussed, disarmament  for  us  possible  only  on 
the  basis  of  a  balance  of  power  between  the 
great  nations.  England,  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Japan,  France,  and  possibly  ulti- 
mately also  Russia  and  China,  will  represent 
in  the  twentieth  century  the  single  nations 
that  would  form  such  a  system  of  maritime 
balance  of  power.  The  age  of  dominance  at 
sea  by  any  single  nation  is  approaching  its 
end,  to  the  advantage  above  all  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  A  Ion  roe  Doctrine  was  never 
safe  from  attack  under  the  dominance  of  a 
single  state.  With  a  balance  of  the  powers, 
if  Germany  chose  to  challenge  the  Alonroe 
Doctrine, — a  thing  of  which  no  German 
thinks, — she  would  have  against  her  not  only 
the  American  but  certainly  also  the  British 
and  possibly  the  f>ench  fleet.  She  would 
thus  face  sheer  impossibility. 

Germany  wishes  for  nothing  but  the  peace- 
ful competition  of  all  nations  in  industry,  sci- 
ence, and  art.  Germany  has  not  forgotten 
that  her  greatest  thinker,  Immanuel  Kant, 
held  up.  to  her  "  eternal  peace," — ewigen 
Frieden, — as  a  distant,  but  not  on  that  ac- 
count irrational  ideal.  In  the  interests  of  this 
peace  my  words,  appealing  to  the  American 
sense  of  fairness,  present  this  German  view 
of  the  greatest  of  international  problems. 
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HOW  TO  KNOW  WHEN  ONE  IS  AT   THE   POLE. 


TN  the  numerous  discussions  of  what  may 
now  be  termed  the  polar  question  it  is 
often  the  case  that  doubt  is  expressed  as  to 
the  ability  of  the  explorer  to  determine  when 
he  has  actually  reached  the  Pole.  The  Paris 
journal  L' Illustration  having  been  asked  by 
one  of  its  readers  how  it  is  possible  to  tell 
when  one  is  "  exactly  or  approximately  at  the 
point  representing  the  terrestrial  Pole,"  a 
writer  signing  himself  "  G.  B."  essays  to 
answer  the  question  "  as  clearly  as  is  possible 
without  the  aid  of  mathematical  formulae." 
"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,"  says  this  writer, 
"  that  the  position  of  any  point  whatsoever 
on  the  earth  is  determined  by  two  data, — 
longitude  and  latitude.  The  longitude  of  a 
place  is  the  angular  distance  of  such  place 
from  a  meridian  adopted  as  a  starting-point." 
This  prime  or  first  meridian  is  commonly  that 
which  passes  through  Greenwich,  England, 
but  sometimes  is  that  of  the  local  capital,  as 
in  France,  Paris,  and  in  the  United.  States, 
Washington.  But  at  the  Pole  "  all  the  meri- 
dians merge,  so  that  one  has  no  longer  to 
consider  the  question  of  longitude."  Lati- 
tude is  the  distance  of  a  place  from  the  equa- 
tor measured  in  degrees  of  the  meridian.  It 
is  reckoned  from  o  to  90  degrees,  starting 
from  the  equator  toward  either  Pole,  accord- 
ing as  the  place  is  situated  within  the  North- 
ern or  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  To  prove 
that  one  has  reached  the  Pole  it  follows  that 


he  must  be  assured  that  he  has  reached  lati- 
tude 90  degrees. 

To  determine  the  altitude  of  a  place  many 
methods  are  available ;  but  most  of  them  in- 
volve the  use  of  instruments  which  are  bulky, 
difficult  to  transport,  and  delicate  to  oper- 
ate. There  are  not  many  instruments  which 
can  be  depended  upon  for  reliable  service  at 
the  Pole  under  the  difficult  conditions  amid 
which  they  must  be  operated,  admitting  that 
it  is  even  possible  to  convey  them  thither. 
The  practical  instrument  for  the  purpose  and 
conditions  is  the  sextant.  Dr.  Cook  has  dis- 
tinctly stated, — at  least  the  newspapers  have 
announced, — that  the  instruments  at  his  com- 
mand were  a  sextant,  an  artificial  horizon, 
and  a  barometer.  Doubtless  he  had  likewise 
with  him  a  thermometer,  since  he  has  recorded 
some  of  the  low  temperatures  experienced  in 
the  course  of  his  voj-age.  These  instruments 
are  complementarj^  to  one  another,  the  last 
three  being  indispensable  to  the  proper  use 
of  the  first. 

The  ordinary  sextant, — that  used  by  ma- 
riners,— is  held  in  the  right  hand  by  a  han- 
dle; but  in  such  case  it  is  far  from  being  an 
instrument  of  extreme  precision.  For  obser- 
vations on  land  it  is  preferable  and  surer  to 
mount  it  on  a  stand. 

To  ascertain  the  altitude  of  the  extreme 
point  reached  by  him,  Dr.  Cook  had  "  two 
methods  at  his  disposal:  one,  called  the  cul- 
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OBSERVING    THE    SUN    AT    THE    POLE. 


mination  of  the  sun ;  the  other,  known  as 
circum-meridian  observations,  and  based  on 
methodical  and  minute  observations  of  the 
stars,  including  the  Pole-star.  But  at  the 
North  Pole,  from  March  21  to  September 
22,  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  and  the  stars 
are  therefore  probably  invisible,  at  least  to 
the  naked  eye.  Dr.  Cook  has  said  that  he 
reached  the  end  of  his  journey  on  April  21, 
igo8.  We  may  accordingly  assume, — bear- 
ing in  mind  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  visibility 
or  invisibility  of  the  stars, — that  he  relied 
solely  on  observations  of  the  sun.  This  was 
moreover  the  simplest  operation,  since  a  sin- 
gle observation,  followed  by  elementary  cal- 
culations, would  give  the  desired  results." 

Each  day  at  noon  the  sun  attains  the  high- 
est point  of  its  apparent  course  toward  space, 
its  culmination ;  and  "  at  the  approach  of 
this  hour  the  explorer  prepares  for  his  obser- 
vation." The  Illustration  writer  gives  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  process  of  taking  an 
observation  of  the  sun  by  means  of  the  sex- 
tant, which,  owing  to  limitations  of  space, 
cannot  be  reproduced  here,  and  states  that 
"  the  angular  altitude  of  the  sun  above  the 
horizon  on  April  21,  which  should  be  that 
recorded  by  Dr.  Cook,  if  he  was-at  the  Pole 
on  that  date,  was  12  degrees."  The  observer 
has  to  correct  his  observation  "  for  ( i )  errors 
of  his  instrument, — known  to  each  observer 
after  carefully  verifying  his  apparatus, — also 
for  (2)  refraction,  and  for  (3)  parallax  of 
the  sun.  After  these  simple  mathematical 
operations  the  observer  finds  himself  in  pos- 
session of  the  height  of  the  center  of  the  sun 


above  the  horizon,  seen  from  the  center  of 
the  earth  at  noon.  The  complementary  an- 
gle of  this  altitude, — the  difference  between 
this  altitude  and  90  degrees, — is  the  zenith 
distance  of  the  star, — that  is,  its  angular  dis- 
tance from  the  zenith.  To  obtain  the  lati- 
tude it  remains  only  to  add  to  this  zenith 
distance  the  declination  of  the  sun, — that  is 
to  sav,  its  angular  distance  to  the  zenith  from 
the  Pole." 

But  for  observations  by  means  of  the  sex- 
tant the  first  condition  necessary  to  obtain 
the  height  of  the  sun  is  a  real  horizon  ;  and 
"  at  the  Pole,  on  the  confines  of  the  frozen 
sea,  bristling  with  blocks  of  ice,  there  is  no 
horizon.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
observer  to  have  recourse  to  an  artificial  hori- 
zon. This  is  a  mirror  of  blackened  glass 
set  in  a  copper  mounting  on  3  feet,  furnished 
with  adjustable  screws.  Perfect  horizon- 
tality  of  the  mirror  is  obtained  by  means  of 
an  extra-sensitive  level." 

As  has  been  stated  above,  to  ascertain  with 
mathematical  accuracy  that  he  is  actually  at 
the  Pole  the  observer  must  be  able  to  deter- 
mine with  precision  latitude  90  degrees,  and 
with  the  sextant  such  an  observation  is  prac- 
tically impossible.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
Dr.  Cook  announced  that  his  last  observa- 
tion showed  that  he  attained  latitude  89° 
59'  46".  He  was  then  14  seconds,  or  434 
meters,  from  the  Pole.  "  I  covered,"  he  said, 
"  those  434  meters."  But  even  if  he  had  at- 
tained a  precision  within  5  seconds,  which, 
according  to  authorities  whom  "  G.  B."  con- 
sulted is  possible  to  experts  in  the  use  of  the 
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sextant,  he  would  still  "  have  had,  after  turn-  In  the  Illustrated  London  News  for  Sep- 
ing  his  back  to  the  sun,  155  meters  to  travel  tember  11  Mr.  L.  C.  Bernacchi,  who  was 
before  arriving  at  the  goal, — a  discrepancy  physicist  to  the  "  Discovery  "  Antarctic  Ex- 
scarcely  worth  caviling  about  at  the  end  of  pedition,  gives  a  similar  though  less  exhaust- 
such  a  journey."  ive  explanation  of  this  interesting  problem. 


THE  SEDAN  OF  LIBERALISM  IN  HOLLAND. 


T  N  a  year  when  the  celebration  of  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Calvin's  birth 
might  have  been  expected  to  recall  and  re- 
emphasize  in  the  minds  of  both  Catholic  and 
Calvinist  the  dogmatic  differences  of  the 
Reformation,  the  picture  of  Calvinism  and 
Catholicism  clasping  hands  in  a  pact  "  to 
combat  with  the  Holy  Spirit  the  spirit  of 
the  French  Revolution  "  might  seem  as 
strangely  out  of  place  as  would  an  impres- 
sionist canvas  in  a  Gothic  cathedral.  And 
yet  this  picture,  with  the  incongruous  alli- 
ance triumphant  at  the  election  in  this  year 
of  Calvinistic  jubilee,  is  presented  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  political  situation  in  Holland 
which  Dr.  R.  Besthorn,  a  well-known 
Danish  writer,  contributes  to  the  Gods 
Danske  Alagasin   (Copenhagen). 

The  alliance  is  not  altogether  new,  for  it 
has  given  a  religious  aspect  to  the  elections, 
recurring  every  four  years,  for  fifteen  yeais 
or  more.  But  it  scored  its  first  substantial 
victory  at  the  elections  held  last  June. 

Holland  is  to-day  the  Land  of  the  Bible, — the 
battleground  of  conflicting  dogmas.  One-third 
of  the  population  are  zealous  Catholics,  the  rest 
are  Calvinists  of  various  shades.  The  Catho- 
lics and  Calvinists  are  born  adversaries.  There 
are  to-day  many  followers  of  Calvin  who  honor 
the  old  saying:  "Rather  the  Infidel  Turk  than 
the  Papist."  And  yet  these  discordant  elements 
have  found  a  common  ground  on  which  to 
combat  liberalism  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Abraham  Kuyper. 

Dr.  Kuyper,  who  is  the  founder  of  the 
University  of  Amsterdam  and  publisher  of 
the  Standard,  is  regarded  as  Holland's  best- 
known  journalistic  agitator.  He  entered  the 
fight  he  now  has  led  to  victory  twenty  years 
ago  as  leader  of  the  Orthodox  Calvinistic 
party.  In  the  elections  of  1901  he  founded 
what  became  known  as  the  Anti-Revolution- 
ary party,  which,  joining  the  "  Historical- 
Christians  "  party  and  the  Catholics,  formed 
the  Conservative  wing  of  the  Dutch  electo- 
rate. It  was  in  1901  that  he  promulgated  his 
platform  in  which  he  roughly  divided  the 
political  parties  in  "  Christians  "  and  "  Hea- 
thens,"   the    "  Christians "    being    the    Con- 


servatives and  the  "  Heathens  "  the  Liberals. 
His  anti-revolutionary  program  is  outlined  in 
a  speech  he  delivered  at  Siedrecht  during  the 
1901  campaign.   From  this  the  writer  quotes: 

The  battle  we  conduct  should  be  a  fight  for 
principles.  Our  warfare  is  directed  not  against 
the  Liberals  as  individuals,  nor  against  their 
interests, — we  make  war  on  the  liberal  concep- 
tion of  life  and  of  the  world.  The  Liberal 
party  is  almost  everywhere  in  Eurone  a  doomed 
party.  It  still  controls  in  France,  but  there  in 
reality  liberalism  is  not  liberal.  The  Liberal 
party  is  from  its  very  origin  "  non-Nether- 
landic."  It  is  an  offspring  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. This  revolution  has  done  some  good, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  justify  the 
French  Revolution  as  a  revolution.  Its  guiding 
principle  was  evil, — it  was  "  Ni  Dieu,  ni  ma'itre." 
The  liberalism  is  contrary  to  God's  decrees. 
.  .  .  Does  there  exist  an  Almighty  God  or 
not?  If  the  answer  be  in  the  affirmative,  then 
we  must  worship  God  in  the  family,  in  the 
State,  everywhere.  The  Liberals  are  seeking 
to  weaken  the  sovereignty  of  God.  In  the 
Chamber  I  have  never  heard  any  reference  to 
God's  authority.  The  spirit  of  materialism  is 
weakening  the  people.  Christian  morals  arc 
wrecked  by  the  Parisian  spirit.  The  Holy 
Spirit  must  combat  the  spirit  of  the  French 
Revolution  that  the  people  may  be  blessed. 

In  the  campaign  that  came  to  a  close  last 
June  Dr.  Ku3'per  still  held  to  the  former 
division  of  the  political  parties  into  "  Chris- 
tians "  and  "  Heathens." 

Dr.  Kuyper  conducted  the  campaign  with 
great  energy.  In  the  most  forcible  language  he 
summoned  the  "  Christians "  to  combat  the 
"  Heathens."  "  Will  you  kneel  with  us  before 
the  image  of  the  Christ?"  he  cried. 

The  election  was  held  on  June  23.  The 
result  indicates  how  well  gauged  was  the 
appeal.  The  election  has  been  called  "  the 
Sedan  of  liberalism  in  Holland."  Out  of 
100  districts  the  Conservatives  carried  60,  the 
Liberals,  who  had  been  in  the  majority,  40. 
The  Conservative  seats  in  the  Second  Cham- 
ber were  divided  between  25  Catholics,  23 
candidates  of  the  Anti-Revolutionary  party, 
and  12  "  Historical  Christians."  From  the 
other  camp  the  Liberals  returned  25,  the 
Democrats  8,  and  the  Socialists  7  members 
of  the  Chamber. 
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TN  connection  with  the  group  of  articles 
*■  published  in  this  number  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  relating  to  the  construction  and 
u>e  of  aeroplanes  the  experiences  of  Mr. 
Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  the  American  winner  of 
the  recent  contests  at  Reims  and  Brescia,  are 
of  special  interest.  A  brief  record  of  these 
experiences  appears  in  the  October  number 
of  Motor.  In  the  article  which  he  contrib- 
utes to  that  publication  Mr.  Curtiss  con- 
fesses his  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  flying 
machines  for  pleasure  and  sport.  The  air, 
he  says,  is  the  great  public  highway.  In  the 
upper  atmosphere  there  are  no  speed  laws  (as 
yet),  no  rough  or  dusty  roads,  no  railroad 
:rossings,  fences,  ditches,  or  hills,  while  the 
iviator  is  assured  of  plenty  of  oxygen,  the 
Dcst  of  scenery,  and  an  exhilaration  not  to  be 
'ained  by  any  other  mode  of  travel. 

Coming  down  to  the  practical  aspects  of 
iviation  Mr.  Curtiss  records  his  opinion  that 
he  successful  operation  of  the  steering  device 
)f  an  aeroplane  is  only  a  matter  of  skill  on 
:he  part  of  the  operator,  which  can  be  gained 
iy  practice.  B\'  steering  Mr.  Curtiss  means 
rurning  to  the  right  or  left  and  causing  the 
nachine  to  glide  up  and  down  or  stay  on  an 
?ven  keel,  as  desired.  The  balance,  however, 
s  a  more  difficult  problem.  In  the  absence 
jf  an  automatic  device  for  preventing  the 
Tiachine  from  tipping  sidewise,  Mr.  Curtiss 
lias  a  preference  for  a  device  actuated  by  a 
natural  movement,  and  he  therefore  makes 
use  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  shoulder  con- 
trol "  on  his  aeroplanes.  A  light  steel  frame, 
,  IX  crotch,  is  engaged  by  the  operator's  shoul- 
Icrs,  and  it  transmits  the  movement  by  means 
't  wires  to  the  controlling  surfaces  of  the 
wing  tips,   inclining  one   up   and   the  other 

)\vn,  thus  bringing  the  machine  back  to  a 
..urmal  position.  With  this  arrangement  the 
operator  has  only  to  "  lean  to  the  high  side," 
— that  is,  incline  his  body  toward  the  side  of 
I  the  aeroplane  which  has  become  elevated. 
This  is  the  most  natural  movement,  and  the 
shifting  of  the  weight  helps  restore  the 
equilibrium. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  Mr,  Curtiss 
offers  some  practical  suggestions  to  amateur 
aviators : 

For  steering,  the  regulation  steering  wheel, 
^uch  as  is  used  on  automobiles  and  motor  boats, 
would  seem  to  be  preferable  to  the  lever  or 
•  tiller  and  would  be  easier  for  the  beginner  to 
Hccomc  accustomed  to.  For  steering  to  the  right 
and  left  the  wheel  is  operated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  car  or  boat,  and  a  wire  cable  from  the 
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wheel  turns  the  rudder  in  the  rear.  In  my  ma- 
chines the  wheel  is  mouiued  on  a  post,  which 
is  also  connected  to  the  horizontal  controlling 
surfaces  in  front,  and  in  addition  to  turning  the 
wheel  for  right  and  left  steering  it  may  be 
moved  forward  and  backward,  thus  accomplish- 
ing the  vertical  steering  by  quite  a  natural  move- 
ment. 

To  illustrate,  suppose  the  machine  while  in 
fliglit  begins  to  dip  forward  and  go  down.  The 
operator  naturally  tries  to  restore  balance  by 
moving  his  body  backward,  thus  pulling  the 
wheel  back  and  increasing  the  inclination  of  the 
front  controlling  surfaces  and  bringing  the  aero- 
plane back  to  an  even  keel.  If  the  machine  rises 
in  front  against  his  desire  it  is  his  natural  im- 
pulse to  move  forward,  which  tilts  the  front 
control  down  and' brings  the  machine  back  once 
more  to  a  normal  position.  With  this  system  of 
controls  it  is  not  so  difHcult  to  learn  to  fly. 

To  make  a  good  landing  is  the  most  impor- 
tant point  in  aeroplane  operation.  .An  amateur 
is  all  right  as  long  as  he  can  keep  away  from 
the  ground.  An  aeroplane,  like  a  bird,  should 
always  alight  headed  into  the  wind.  Birds  in- 
variably do  this.  I  have  found  that  mv  best 
landings  are  made  by  keeping  up  the  power  and 
flying  along  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground 
before  shutting  off.  In  this  way  the  shock  is 
very  sliglit,  no  matter  at  what  speed  the  machine 
is  flying,  as  the  contact  with  the  ground  is  made 
at  such  a  slight  angle.  A  good  landing  iiay  be 
made  after  gliding  down  from  a  height,  but  it 
is  much  more  difficult  than  to  land  witli  the  pro- 
peller in  motion. 

Ordinarily  an  aeroplane  should  be  equipped 
with  just  sufficient  power  to  fly  it,  which  is 
really  the  most  sensible  plan,  as  there  are  no 
hills  to  climb  and  no  bad  roads  to  encounter,  and 
for  ordinary  purposes  a  speed  of  45  miles  an 
hour  is  too  fast,  as  landings  are  so  much  more 
difficult  to  make. 

halving  is  like  swimming,  in  that  when  once 
learned  it  is  never  forgotten.  Flying  in  the 
wind  requires  the  greatest  skill.  There  is  no 
such  a  thing  as  a  steady  wind;  it  is  more  or  less 
gusty,  even  on  the  water,  and  especially  on  land 
and  near  the  ground.  A  beginner  should  never 
make  a  start  when  the  slightest  wind  is  blow- 
ing. The  moment  an  aeroplane  leaves  the 
ground  it  starts  to  drift  with  the  wind.  If  the 
direction  of  the  wind  is  at  right  angles  with 
the  course  of  the  machine  the  'plane  must  be 
kept  headed  diagonally  into  the  wind  suffi- 
ciently to  keep  on  the  desired  course.  Plenty 
of  "  sea  room  "  is  necessary  for  landing  under 
these  conditions. 

As  to  the  probable  development  of  the  aero- 
plane, Mr.  Curtiss  says: 

We  can  hardly  expect  to  see  railroads,  steam- 
boats, and  motor  cars  entirely  displaced  by  fly- 
ing machines  as  has  been  expected  by  some,  but 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  within  the  next  ten 
or  fifteen  years  the  ocean  were  crossed  by  an 
aeroplane.  It  will  not,  of  course,  be  like  the 
delicately  built  machine  of  to-day,  but  a  large, 
strong  structure  with  a  body  like  a  boat  which 
will  float  and  stand  rough  weather. 
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WHAT  WAS  BULOW'S  FOREIGN  POLICY? 


npHE  Berlin  JVoche  devotes  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  a  late  issue  to  an  estimate  of 
Prince  Billow's  activities  and  achievements  in 
the  sphere  of  foreign  politics  and,  inciden- 
tally, we  get  a  bird's-eye  view,  as  it  were,  of 
the  European  political  situation  in  its  recent 
developments. 

The  writer,  Heinrich  Friedjung,  of 
Vienna,  starts  out  by  remarking  that  Prince 
Billow  retires  with  undiminished  personal 
prestige.  It  is  a  rare  phenomenon  that  a 
statesman  should  be  as  well  content  with  the 
"  funeral  oration  "  of  his  opponents  as  of  his 
friends. 

The  speech  of  the  ConserA-ative  leader  in  jus- 
tification of  his  T>arty's  vote  in  the  Reichstag 
did  not  sound  like  an  accusation;  it  was  rather 
a  plea  in  self-defense  to  parry  the  reproach  that 
the  Conservatives  had,  without  proper  grounds, 
caused  the  fall  of  a  gifted  and  deserving  Min- 
ister. In  the  chief  domain  of  his  activity,  that 
of  foreign  affairs,  the  fourth  German  Chancel- 
lor met  with  no  opposition  even  at  the  close ; 
as,  indeed,  he  had  at  no  time  encountered  any 
noteworthy  ooposition  to  his  external  policy.  In 
that  field  he  was  always  supported  by  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Reichstag  and  the  nation.  Even 
when  it  became  apparent  that  Germany's  stand- 
ing as  a  world-power  had  sustained  a  serious 
blow  in  consequence  of  England's  restrictive 
policy  the  blame  was  not  laid  at  his  door;  people 
were  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  other  irrespon- 
sible influences. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  last  crisis,  brought 
about  by  the  annexation  of  Bosnia,  "  Eng- 
land's star  in  the  diplomatic  horizon  was 
steadily  in  the  ascendant,  while  Germany  saw 
itself  thrust  toward  the  rear." 

As  far  back  as  1903  England  concluded  an 
agreement  with  Italy  in  regard  to  the  neutrality 
of  the  Mediterranean;  subsequently  the  impor- 
tant treaty  with  France,  April  8,  1904,  which 
was  to  decide  about  the  future  .of  Egypt  and 
Morocco ;  then  followed  on  the  12th  of  August, 
1905.  the  ten  years'  alliance  with  Japan ;  and, 
finally,  the  crowning  accomplishment,  the  for- 
mal division  of  Asia,  which  was  consummated 
between  England  and  Russia  in  August,  1907. 
And  it  almost  seemed  as  if  Turke}-,  too,  would 
withdraw  completely  from  Germany's  influence, 
when  England,  immediately  after  the  revolution 
of  the  Young  Turks,  July  24,  1908,  became 
guardian  and  leader  on  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
torus.  Here,  to  be  sure,  the  triumphal  march 
came  to  a  halt,  since  the  vigorous  policy  of  the 
Austrian  cabinet,  in  spite  of  English  intrigues 
and  thanks  to  the  aid  of  its  German  ally,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  Turkey  to  acknowledge  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia. 

It  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  his- 
torians of  the  future,  this  German  writer 
believes,   whether   the   diplomacy   of   Prince 


Billow  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  prevent 
that  network  of  treaties. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Chancellor  did,  indeed, 
faithfully  administer  Bismarck's  glorious  diplo- 
matic heritage,  but  was  unable  to  augment  it. 
When  that  net  was  to  be  drawn  closer  during 
the  crisis  of  last  winter  Austria-Hungary  and, 
as  its  ally,  Germany  also  presented  the  points 
of  their  bayonets,  and  thus  the  superfine  proj- 
ect was  frustrated.  But  could  it  not  have  been 
prevented  that  England,  Russia,  and  France 
should  enter  into  such  close  union  and  be  en- 
abled to  contrive  the  plan  of  the  fine  conference 
which  was  to  decide  Bosnia's  fate,  where  it  was 
contemplated  to  sit  in  judgment  over  Francis 
Joseph, — as  a  punishment  for  the  inviolable  faith 
he  had  kept  with  his  German  ally? 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  England,  the 
writer  proceeds,  to  prove  that  Prince  Billow 
neglected  to  put  Germany  on  a  footing  of 
friendliness  that  could  be  depended  on  with 
the  island  realm.  In  1899,  at  the  outset  of 
the  Boer  War,  when  England's  perplexities 
reached  their  clima;:,  the  Berlin  cabinet  re- 
ceived an  ofter  of  alliance  from  London ;  but 
the  Chancellor  declined,  mainly  because  of 
the  enthusiastically  friendly  sentiment  of  the 
nation  for  the  Boers.  In  fact,  no  one  could 
have  advised  the  German  Government  to 
form  a  rampart  for  England's  predatory  ex- 
pedition. At  that  time  on  the  other  side,. 
France  and  Russia  were  ready  to  join  Ger- 
many in  an  action  which  was  aimed  against 
England.  It  was  proposed  to  the  German 
cabinet  that  common  diplomatic  measures 
should  be  taken  in  favor  of  the  Boers.  The 
Berlin  cabinet  was  willing,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  to  agree  to  this,  but  demanded  a 
sort  of  collateral  security  on  the  part  of  the 
French ;  as  a  strengthening  of  the  Treaty  of 
Frankfort  they  were  to  reiterate  their  renun- 
ciation of  Alsace-Lorraine ;  for  it  was  pos- 
sible that  in  this  proceeding  against  England, 
Germany  might  be  left  in  the  lurch  by  the 
two  other  powers  and  would  have  to  bear  the 
full  brunt  of  England's  enmity.  But  this 
condition  the  French  Government  refused, — 
and  it  happened  thus  that  after  the  Boer  War 
Germany  had  no  protection  on  either  one 
side  or  the  other.  This  was  not  danger- 
ous as  long  as  the  two  forces  were  not  com- 
bined. But  then  followed  the  surprising 
Anglo-French  Treaty  of  April  8,  1908,  which 
placed  Germany  in  an  unpleasant  predica- 
ment in  regard  to  Morocco.  It  must  be  ac- 
counted to  the  credit  of  Emperor  William 
and  Prince  Billow  that  they  did  not  allow 
themselves    to    be    intimidated ;    they    made 
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le   forcible  demand    that   the   extension   of  Central     European     Alliance     has,     beyond 

le  power  of  France  in   Morocco  must  be  doubt,   been   fortified   without   the   necessity 

ibmitted  to  the  examination  and   approval  of  a  resort  to  arms.   The  Moroccan  difficulty, 

•  the  nations  concerned.      It  could  not  be  too,  has  been  settled  by  the  Franco-German 

irmitted  that  the  two  western  powers  should  Treaty  of  February,  1909, — and  thus  Billow's 

;bitrarily  dispose  of  North  Africa  in  such  successor  finds  affairs  in   good   order  at  his 

way  that,  as  Anatole  France  humorously  accession. 

•marked,  England  should   give  away  what  -p^e  threatening  cloud  in   England  will  have 

le  did  not  possess.     But  the  French  Minis-  to  be  steadily  and  closely  watched,  and  it  was  not 

f,   Delcasse,  cared   nothing   for  treaties  or  and  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  single  individual 

istice,   but  hastened    the  war-alliance   with  to  completely  adjust  the  differences  \yhich  are 

,,       Ti      ni       !!•      ju         11-          r  inherent  in  the  general  condition  of  things.    Un 

ngland.      He  flatly  declined  the  calling  of  ^,,{5  p^j^t  n^i^h^r  blame  nor  responsibility  at- 

confcrence  in  regard  to  Morocco,  thereby  laches  to  Biilow,  and  the  next  Chancellor  will, 


most  precipitating 
war  between  Ger- 
lany  and  France, 
'he  French,  how- 
I'er,   regarded  such 

war  as  a  murder- 
us  folly  and  Del- 
isse  was  dropped 
uly  6,  1905. 

This  was  the 
;nith  as  well  as 
le  turning-point  in 
rince  Billow's  for- 
gn  policy. 

A  great  success 
ad  been  achieved 
id  proof  at  the  same 
me  given  that  the 
ilitary  supremacy  of 
le  German  Empire 
as  unimpaired,  that 
ranee  feared  a  pas- 
ige  at  arms  with  its 
istern  neighbor.  It 
as  also  evident  that 
le  French  are  no 
nger  a  vain  people, 
hirst  for  war.  but 
e  desirous  of  en- 
ying  prosperity  and 
vilization  in  peace, 
he  question  now 


PRINCE   VON    BL'LOW. 


like  him,  only  be  able 
to  hold  out  and  act  as 
pacifier. 

A  FREN'CH   CH.ARAC- 
TERIZ.ATION. 

In  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Monties,  An- 
dre Tardieu  has  a 
long  character 
sketch  of  Prince 
Biilow,  dealing  with 
the  Chancellor's 
home  policy  in  the 
first  part  and  with 
his  foreign  policy  In 
the  second. 

For  nine  years, 
says  this  French 
writer.  Prince  Bii- 
low was  Chancellor 
of  the  German  Em- 
pire, but  he  directed 
the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Empire  for 
twelve  years, — that 
is  to  say,  from  1897, 
when  he  succeeded 
Baron    Marschall 


ises  whether  it  would  not  have  been  well  if    von  Bieberstein,   to  July,    1909. 
had    voluntarily    offered    them    what 


?rmany 

lally  fell  to  their  sliare  after  arduous  diplo- 
atic  struggles  at  Algeciras  and  through  the 
■anco-German  Treaty  of  February,  1900.  For 
ily  then  was  the  F^rench-English-Russian 
tetite  riveted  closer  and  closer. 


With  the  exception  of  Bismarck,  he  held  the 
post  of  Chancellor  longer  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  no  post  in  Europe  is  more  arduous 
or  more  difficult  to  fill.  He  had  the  happy  for- 
tune to  unite  in  himself  the  two  leading  ten- 
/-.     ^  .     •     •    ^1    ^  .     ^1      1     ^  ^   r       ■      ■  dencies  of  German   imperial   politics.      He   was 

Certain  it  is  that  in  the  last  great  foreign    Conservative  in  the  parliamentary  sense  of  the 
■tion  Bulow  rose  equal  to  all  the  claims  of    word,   anxious   about   the   great   national   needs 


ilitical  energy.  While  Austria-Hungary 
ced  the  dangers  of  a  war  in  the  Balkans, 
id  even  with  Russia,  with  vigorous  courage 
found  the  needed  backing  in  the  aid  of  its 
erman  ally. 

Prince  Biilow,  says  the  writer  in  conclu- 
)n,  leaves  the  scene  of  action  at  a  singularly 
ispicious  moment,  when  the  status  of  the 


and  the  indispensable  principle  of  authority,  and 
he  was  audacious  in  the  social  acceptation  of  the 
term.  He  was  powerful  because  he  was  at  the 
same  time  for  the  navy  and  for  workmen's  pen- 
sions. Under  his  guidance  the  home  policy  of 
Germany  remained  true  to  its  essential  tradi- 
tions. A  constant  concern  about  the  military 
forces,  the  development  of  the  army  and  the 
creation  of  the  fleet ;  a  few  insurance  laws ;  great 
anxiety  about  Conservative   interests  in   conse- 
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quence  of  the  close  ties  between  the  nobility  and 
the  throne;  brutal  assertion  of  authority  over 
the  vanquished,  notably  the  Poles ;  a  constant 
compromise  between  the  will  of  the  Kaiser  and 
the  will  of  the  people ;  a  prodigious  expenditure 
of  diplomacy  at  home. — these  are  some  of  the 
chief  traits  of  Prince  Billow's  policy.  But  they 
are  also  the  chief  traits  of  German  policy  and 
of  the  German  character. 

During  the  twelve  years  that  he  directed 
the  foreign  policy  of  Germany,  Prince  Biilow 
won  for  himself  an  eminent  place  among  con- 
temporary statesmen. 


He  possessed  all  the  intelkctual  qualities 
which  charm  our  epoch, — a  perfect  lucidity,  a 
rapid  perception  of  the  needs  and  contingencies, 
brightness  of  imagination,  and  simplicity  of  at- 
titude. He  pleased  also  by  his  defects, — incon- 
stancy, an  ine.xact  estimate  of  moral  force,  an 
obstinate  resistance  to  argument,  a  real  indif- 
ference to  the  demonstration  of  logic.  In  his 
diplomacy  his  qualities  and  his  defects  showed 
themselves  in  turn.  He  sometimes  provoked  use- 
less conflicts,  but  he  always  retreated  beTore 
their  extreme  consequences,  proving  that  in  him 
political  passion  found  its  bridle  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  human  duty  and  in  the  cult  of 
civilization. 


THE  LAST  EMPRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH. 


'  I  ^HE  history  of  France  is  unique  among 
the  histories  of  the  nations  of  Conti- 
nental   Europe   by   reason   of   the   extent   to 
which    it   has   been   shaped    by   feminine    in- 
fluence.    Often  the  destinies  of  the  country 
have  been  held  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  by 
the   legal  consorts  of   the   occupants   of  the 
throne ;  but  more  frequently  they  have  been 
wielded  by  "  the  gay  companions  of  the  idle 
hours  of  emperors  and  kings."     For  centuries 
the  morals  of  the  French  court  were  such  as 
to  be  a  byword  even  amid  the  immorality  of 
the  times;  and  the  court  of  Napoleon  III.  in- 
cluded   "  many   whose    characters   were    not 
concealed    by   their    talents   or   their   looks." 
From  i860  to  1863,  when  the  brilliant  Aus- 
trian,   Princess   Pauline   Metternich,   carried 
the  court  of  the  Second  Empire  to  the  gid- 
diest  height   of    frivolity,    "  the    dividing-line 
between   the   grande   monde   and   the   demi- 
monde was  almost  entirely  obliterated."     At 
the   costume    balls   "  all    decency   was   often 
outraged,"  and  "  in  point  of  morality  there 
was  not   much    difference  between   some   of 
the  lorettes  who  mixed   in  court  circles  and 
the  painted  courtezans  who   frequented   the 
Jardin    Mabille."      Mr.    R.    F.    O'Connor, 
from  whose  article  in  the  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review    the    foregoing    excerpts    have    been 
taken,  holds  that  "  nothing  redounds  more  to 
the  credit  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  than  that 
she  should  have  lived   for  nineteen  years  in 
this  milieu  and  come  out  of  it  with  her  moral 
reputation  untarnished." 

Born  at  Granada  in  Spain,  May  5,  1826, 
and  inscribed  in  the  baptismal  register  as 
Maria  Eugenia  lenacia  Augustina,  daughter 
of  Don  Cipriano  Guzman  Palafoxy  Portocar- 
rero.  Count  of  Teba,  and  of  his  wife,  Maria 
Manuela  Kirkpatrick  y  Grevignee,  the  future 
empress  was  known  in  childhood  simply  as 


Eugenia  Palafox.  Her  father  subsequently 
inherited  the  title  and  the  ample  means  of 
his  brother,  the  Count  de  Montijo.  In  1834, 
when  the  cholera  was  raging  in  Spain  and 
there  was  also  dangerous  political  agitation 
in  Madrid,  the  Count  sent  his  family  for 
safety  to  France.  The  little  Eugenie,  as  it 
will  now  be  convenient  to  call  her,  was  there- 
fore eight  years  old  when  she  first  set  foot  in 
the  country  in  which  she  was  for  nineteen 
years  to  reign  as  Empress.  In  1839  her  father 
died,  and  she  was  then  sent  to  a  school  at 
Clifton,  near  Bristol,  in  England. 

The  widowed  Countess  married  her  elder 
daughter  Francisca  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
and  Alba,  and  then  cast  about  for  a  desir- 
able match  for  the  younger  one.  Eugenie 
was  exceptionally  beautiful.  Prosper  Mer- 
rimee  speaks  of  her  when  about  eighteen  as 
"  marvelously  beautiful,  with  just  that  shade 
of  hair  that  Titian  loved."  Later  the  Amer- 
ican Minister  at  Madrid  said:  "Looked 
upon  simply  as  a  woman,  she  was  the  most 
perfect  creation  I  have  seen  anywhere." 

There  is  some  doubt  when  she  met  Na- 
poleon for  the  first  time ;  probably  it  was  in 
1849,  when  the  Countess  de  Montijo  and 
her  daughter  returned  to  Paris.  Napoleon 
soon  became  infatuated  with  "  the  handsome 
Spaniard  ";  and  after  an  ardent  wooing,  and 
'■  despite  the  disapproval  of  his  family  and 
the  opposition  of  his  ministers,  the  imperial 
suitor  was  true  to  his  plighted  word,"  and 
the  marriage  took  place  Januarys  30,  1853. 
Of  her  career  as  Empress  Mr.  O'Connor  re- 
marks that  "  the  searchlight  of  criticism, 
though  often  projected  upon  her  with  ma- 
levolent intentions,  failed  to  reveal  any  big 
blots." 

The  worst  fault  they  could  impute  to  her  was 
setting  a  pernicious  example  of  luxury  and  fre- 
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uent  changes  of  fashion  which  all  l-'rancc  fol- 

)wed.  though  she  assured  Dr.  Evars,  of  Farn- 

!gh,  that   she  never  spent   more  than   1500 

>  on  any  dress,  and  stated  in  a  letter  to  an 

inicrican   friend  that   only   three   times  in   her 

ft  did  she  wear  a  dress  that  cost  as  much  as 

guineas,  one  being  her  wedding  dress  and 

Kficr  her  costume  at  the  baptism  of  the  Prince 

npcrial. 

Against  the  magnificence  and  extravagance 

f  her  court  must  fairly  be  set  her  numerous 

larities,  the  full  extent  of  which  can  never 

•  known.     She  divided  the  250.000  francs 

eluded  in  the  Emperor's  wedding  present 

nong   the   maternity   societies  and   the    In- 

irable  Hospital ;  and  the  popular  collection 

100.000  francs  (made  up  of  five-cent  sub- 

riptions)    for  a  present  to  the  Prince  Im- 

rial  was  at  her  wish  employed  in  founding 

e  Prince  Imperial   Orphanage.     She  gave 

)t  only  her  money  but  her  personal  service 

50. 

During  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1866  she  won 
e  admiration  of  all  France  by  her  heroism, 
le  scare  A\as  at  its  height  at  Amiens  when 
e  arrived  there.  She  immediately  "  went  un- 
r  fire,"  as  she  expressed  it,  visiting  the  vic- 
is  in  hospital  and  showing  herself  without 
:  slightest  fear  of  death.  ...  A  few 
)nths  later  when  she  appeared  at  Nancy  to 
)resent  the  Emperor  .  .  .  tales  of  Amiens 
re  on  every  one's  lips.  Her  slanderers  for 
;  moment  were  dumb. 

A  devout  Catholic,  both  by  birth  as  a  Span- 
d  and  as  Empress  of  France,  she  was  bit- 
ly  opposed  to  her  husband's  anti-papal  pol- 
'.  Unable  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  the 
pal  states,  she  secured  for  a  time  the  con- 
uance  of  the  French  garrison  in  Rome, 
e  was  three  times  Empress  Regent:  in 
59,  during  the  Emperor's  absence  in  the 
npaign  against  Austria;  in  1864,  when  the 
nperor  visited  Algeria,  and  in  1870-71, 
ring  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  At  the 
le  people  called  the  last  conflict  "  her 
ir  " ;  but  "  all  the  world  now  knows  it  was 
ig  foreseen  and  arranged  by  Germany." 
le  Empress'  conduct  during  the  trying  au- 
xin of  1870  has  been  described  by  Mer- 
lee  as  "  truly  saintly  "  and  deserving  of 
W  admiration."  She  turned  a  great  part 
the  Tulleries  into  a  shelter  for  the 
lunded  and  divided  her  time  between  the 
'uncil  of  the  Regency  and  hospital  work. 
hen  the  end  came  the  departure  of  the 
ipress  from  the  palace  was  so  hurried  that 
■  left  "  without  even  a  handkerchief."  The 
vices  rendered  to  her  by  the  American  den- 
:  Dr.  Thomas  Evans  in  enabling  her  to 
ich  England  "  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
le  one  hero  '  in  her  career." 


J  HE   EMPRESS    EUGENIE. 

Mr.  O'Connor  closes  his  article  with  an 
eloquent  passage,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
observes : 

The  ex-Empress,  now  in  her  eighty-fourth 
year  and  bereaved  of  husband  and  son,  has 
.  .  .  long  outlived  the  empire  of  which  she  was 
the  decus,  if  not  the  tutamcn,  her  goodness  and 
grace  counterbalancing  its  mistakes  and  mis- 
deeds; fairest  of  the  fair  among  all  the  court 
beauties  of  her  reign,  a  vision  of  loveliness  amid 
much  that  was  unlovely.  She  has  lived  and 
moved  in  the  Vanity  Fair  held  betimes  at  Saint 
Cloud,  Compiegne,  Fontainebleau,  and  the  Tuil- 
eries.  .  .  .  All  the  splendor  and  profusion 
have  vanished  like  a  dissolving  view;  revels 
and  revelers  have  passed  away,  while  one  who 
filled  a  leading  part  among  the  dramatis  persouce 
.  .  .  must  have  realized  in  tlie  retrospect  of 
a  long  life  the  truth  of  the  words:  I'aiiitas  vani- 
iatum,  et  omnia  I'auitas. 

Dr.  Evans  has  related  in  his  "  Memoirs  "  the 
exciting  narrative  of  the  Empress'  escape  to 
Trouville  and  thence  across  the  Channel  to  Eng- 
land in  Sir  John  Burgoyne's  yacht.  Before  she 
rcAchcd  the  coast  the  Third  Republic  had  been 
proclaimed. 

It  was  not  long  before  France  saw  two  of  her 
finest  provinces  wrenched  from  her  by  the  vic- 
tors, who  imposed  a  war  indemnity  that  would 
have  crushed  any  other  nation.  Then  came  the 
aiiree  terrible,  wMien  the  Communists  held  Paris 
until  dislodged  by  the  Versailles  troops  after 
the  massacre  of  their  hostages,  including  Mgr. 
Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  had  cele- 
brated mass  for  the  Emperor  and  Empress  and 
Prince  Imperial  on  the  eve  of  the  departure  for 
the  seat  of  war  of  the  first  and  last  named,  who 
were  fated  never  to  return. 
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A  SCULPTOR  OF  THE  WEST. 


THE   STATUE  OF  ALASKA,  PERSONIFYING       MINING. 

T^IXN  H.  FROLICH,  commissioner  of 
sculpture  for  the  Seattle  Exposition,  is 
a  Norwegian,  although  he  has  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  America.  He  is  a  picturesque  char- 
acter and  a  man  of  parts.  He  came  under 
the  notice  of  D.  C.  French,  the  distinguished 
American  sculptor,  as  a  boy,  serving  French 
as  studio  boy  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr. 
French  then  sent  the  Norwegian  lad  to  Paris 
for  a  course  of  study  at  the  Beaux  Arts. 

After  Mr.  Frolich's  return  from  his  stud- 
ies at  Paris  he  worked  for  six  years  in  the 
studio  of  Mr.  French,  assisting  this  sculptor 
with  many  important  commissions.  He 
helped  to  make  the  great  70-foot  statue  of 
the  "  Republic,"  and  he  assisted  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  quadriga  for  the  peristyle,  two 
important  works  still  remembered  at  the  Chi- 
cago World's  Fair. 

The  Norwegian  sculptor  afterward  as- 
sisted Perry  with  the  "  Fountain  of  Nep- 
tune," placed  in  front  of  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington  in  1897.  He  re- 
turned to  France  in  1898  to  assist  in  the 
making  of  the  Proctor  quadriga  on  the 
American  building  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

In  1898  Mr.  Frolich  went  to  Seattle,  and 


it  was  in  that  year  he  established  his  School 
of  Design,  which  is  now  an  interesting  col- 
ony of  about  a  hundred  artists.  Mr.  Frolich 
believes  that  there  is  a  demand  for  a  greater 
school  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  such  as  was 
founded  in  London  in  the  '70s  by  Burne- 
Jones,  William  Morris,  Rossetti,  and  the 
other  Pre-Raphaelites.  He  expects  to  inter- 
est certain  Western  financiers  in  his  project 
to  establish  a  similar  school  in  Seattle. 

Frolich's  earlier  achievements  include  a 
great  head  of  Kruger,  made  just  before  the 
Eoer  War,  when  his  spirit  of  adventure  took 
him  to  Africa.  Afterward  he  held  a  com- 
mission in  one  of  Kruger's  regiments.  Soon 
after  that  he  made  a  portrait  statue  of  a  Zulu 
chief's  daughter,  the  first  such  work  ever 
done  from  life,  and  in  return  for  which  the 
old  Zulu  chief  promptly  offered  his  daughter. 
There  is,  however,  no  record  that  the  sculp- 
tor ever  brought  the  dusky  lady  home  as  an 
African  trophy. 

Mr.    Frolich    made    the    strikingly    hand- 


MR.   FROLICH   AT   WORK   IN   HIS   STUDIO. 
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some  medal  which  ,\  as  distributed  among  the 
Norwegians  of  this  country  a  few  years  ago 
commemorating  the  coronation  of  Norway's 
King.  He  also  did  much  important  work 
lor  the  world's  fair  at  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Frolich's  most  discussed  contribution 
to  the  Alaska-Yukon  Exposition  is  his  great 
bust  of  J.  J.  Hill,  presented  to  the  fair  by 
the  people  of  Minnesota,  and  unveiled  on 
August  3,  "  Minnesota  Day."  Mr.  Hill 
posed  for  the  bust  at  his  home  in  St.  Paul 
in  the  early  summer.  The  work  is  of  heroic 
size, — the  largest  ever  cast  in  bronze. 

Another  fine  example  of  Frolich's  work  at 


tile  exposition  is  a  monument  to  the  Nor- 
wegian composer  Grieg,  the  gift  of  the  Nor- 
wegians of  Seattle.  In  gratitude  for  his  ef- 
forts in  their  behalf  the  fellow-countrymen 
of  the  sculptor  have  given  him  the  Vikini^ 
ship  built  for  the  fair  by  the  Norwegians. 
This  Mr.  Frolich  expects  to  fit  with  an  en- 
gine to  use  for  cruising  next  summer. 

Mr.  Frolich's  creative  powers  are  well 
expressed  in  his  fine  fountain,  "The  Spirit 
of  the  Pacific,"  the  first  work  of  art  seen 
upon  entering  the  grounds;  in  the  statue  of 
Alaska  personifying  "  Mining,"  and  in  the 
South  Sea  Island  statue  to  "  Hunting." 


THE   WONDERS   OF  SUBMARINE    LIFE   AS   SEEN 
THROUGH  THE  GLASS-BOTTOM  BOAT. 


pROM  time  to  time  demonstrations  are 
given  of  the  fact  that  the  marvels 
which  emanated  from  the  fertile  imagination 
of  the  late  Jules  V'erne  were  but  anticipa- 
tions of  the  development  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  progress.  The  conquest  of  the  air 
has  for  some  time  been  an  accomplished  fact  ; 
md  now  it  is  known  to  scientists  that  the  de- 
scriptions in  "  A  Thousand  Leagues  Under 
:he  Sea"  of  the  wonders  of  submarine  life 
n  no  wise  exaggerate  the  realities  of  nature. 
it  is,  however,  one  thing  to  know  that  scenes 
)f  marvelous  beauty  exist  on  the  sea-floor 
ind  quite  another  to  be  able  to  see  them  with 
he  eye  as  well  as  w  ith  the  imagination.  In 
he  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  Sep- 
ember  Dr.  Charles  Frederick  Holder  de- 
cribes  a  means  whereby  it  is  possible  not 
•nly  to  see  but  also  to  photograph  subma- 
ine  life.  It  appears  that  about  twenty  years 
go,  w  hen  Dr.  Holder  first  visited  the  chan- 
lel  islands  of  southern  California,  he  was 
impressed  w  ith  the  beauty  of  the  kelp-beds 
nd  the  marine  fauna,  and  had  a  glass-bot- 
3m  box  made  and  also  planned  a  glass-bot- 
3in  boat."     He  says: 

From  this,  and'  doubtless  tlie  suggestions  of 
thers  as  well,  has  grown  an  extraordinary  avo- 
ation,  that  of  the  glass-bottom  boat.  The  capi- 
U  myested  m  all  probability  is  nearly  $100,000, 
nd  the  mcome  is  a  good  and  increasing  one. 
ue  to  the  fact  that  the  attractive  island  of 
anta  Catalma  is  the  Mecca  for  thousands  of 
)urists  annually,  most  of  whom  go  out  in  the 
lass-bottom  boats. 

When  you  land  in  the  beautiful  Bav  of  A.va- 
•n,  about  thirty  miles  from  San  Pedro,  the 
5rt  of  Los  Angeles,  you  are  met  not  bv  hack- 
en    but    by    men    with    glass-bottom "  boats : 


"Here  you  are!  Marine  Jimmie's  boat,  only 
iifty  cents."  "  Take  the  Cleopatra!  "  or  "  Right 
away  for  the  Marine  Gardens !  "  And  the 
steamer  is  met  by  these  strange  craft,  that  look 
like  the  old-fashioned  river  sido-wheclers. 
These  boats  .  .  .  range  from  rowboats  with 
glass  bottoms  to  large  side-wheel  steamers 
valued  at  $3000.  There  is  a  fleet  of  them,  big 
and  little,  and  they  skim  over  the  kelp-beds,  and 
have  introduced  an  altogether  new  variety  of 
entertainment  and  zoological  study  combined. 

The  boat  is  made  by  having  the  bottom  to  the 
extent  of  the  boards  beside  the  keel,  to  the 
width  of  three  feet,  from  bow  to  stern  replaced 
by  tiiick  plate  glass,  set  inside  of  a  railing  so 
tliat  the  glass  cannot  touch  the  bottom;  even 
if  it  did,  ti.e  observer  looks  down  through  a 
well,  his  elbows  comfortably  resting  on  the 
padded  edge.  As  the  boat  moves  slowly  along, 
every  object  on  the  bottom  can  be  distinctly 
seen,  as  the  glass  magnifies  it.  The  best  view, 
doubtless,  is  had  from  the  small  boats,  as  thev 
can  go  well  inshore;  but  both  have  their  ad- 
vantages. 

The  island  of  Santa  Catalina  is  about 
si.xty  miles  in  circumference,  and  it  is  lined 
with  a  forest  of  kelp,  known  to  scientists  as 
Nereocystis,  "  a  huge  vine  w  hose  leaves  rise 
and  fold  and  unfold  in  the  water,  the  abid- 
ing place  of  countless  animals  of  all  kinds." 
Many  of  these  animals  are  peculiar  to  thi> 
region;  and  the  accompanying  illustrations 
arc  from  photographs  taken  under  Dr.  Hold- 
er's supervision  of  objects  seen  through  the 
glass-bottom  boat.  The  kelp  itself  "  forms 
a  beautiful  picture,  its  rich  olive  hue  when  k 
catches  the  sun  looking  not  unlike  a  great 
band  of  amber  against  the  vivid  turquoise  of 
the  water."  The  effects  are  in  the  fullest 
sense  kaleidoscopic;  and  "as  the  boat  moves 
over   the  shallow  water    exclamations  come 
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quick  and  often  as  one  scene  melts  away  and 
another  appears,  and  the  entire  range  of 
color  is  exhausted  before  the  trip  is  over." 
Here  will  be  seen  a  giant  California  star-fish, 
and  near  it  the  large  sea-cucumber,  "  lying 
on  the  rocks  prone  and  motionless."  Timid, 
constantly  changing  color,  and  hideous  to  a 
degree,  may  be  seen  through  the  glass  win- 
dow the  "  Mephistopheles  of  the  sea,"  the 
octopus,  "  searching  for  crabs  or  anything 
that  it  can  lay  its  tentacles  upon."  Some  of 
the  fishes  actually  seem  to  have  become  ac- 
customed to  the  glass-bottom  boat.  One  of 
these  is  thus  described : 

In  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  you  maj'  catch 
brilliant  flashes  of  livid  red.  This  is  the  Gari- 
baldi, a  fish  resembling  the  angel  fish  of  Florida 
to  some  extent.  .  .  .  It  is  very  sociable,  and 
comes  out,  eying  the  boat  and  doubtless  fa- 
miliar with-  the  strange  double  row  of  faces 
that  are  looking  down  at  it. 

Among  the  submarine  marvels  viewable 
through  the  glass-bottom  boat  is  the  phos- 
phorescent jelly-fish,  with  tentacles  some- 
times fifteen  feet  long,  "  a  veritable  comet, 
and  at  night  a  phosphorescent  meteor."  Alex- 
ander Pope  wrote: 


Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail, 

Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 

Of  this  beautiful  little  animal  Dr.  Holder 
writes : 

If  we  are  very  fortunate  we  shall  see  the 
paper  nautilus,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
mollusks.  .  .  .  We  may  also  see  the  animil 
leave  the  shell  and  move  about,  flushing  a  pale 
red,  now  a  vivid  blue.  This  is  the  animal  that 
is  supposed  to  raise  its  sails  and  float  on  the 
seas,  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever."  It 
is  sad  to  break  up  these  delightful  fables,  but 
the  sail  merely  clings  to  the  shell,  and  the  shell 
is  merely  the  egg-case  or  float  for  the  strange 
creature. 

Then  there  are  the  strange  fishes  that 
mimic  leaves,  rocks,  and  weeds  so  perfectly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them. 
They  are  "  black,  red,  yellow,  and  white, 
perfect  imitations  of  the  rocks  on  which  they 
lie,  ready  to  take  any  kind  of  a  lure." 

Apart,  however,  from  the  mere  entertain- 
ment provided  by  the  glass-bottom  boat, 
there  is  the  distinct  help  which  it  renders  to 
scientific  research.  By  its  aid,  after  great 
storms,  "  the  voyager,  peering  down  through 
the  glass  window,   sees  strange   and   weird 
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animals  new  to  science  or  so  rare  as  not  to  down  the  coast.     They  even  "  visit  the  sea- 
be  seen  alive  by  one  in  fifty  thousand."  lion    rookeries    and    allow    the    voyagers    to 
The  biji  glass-bottom  boats  hold  as  many  photograph   the  animals."      Surely  here  is  a 
as  a  hundred  passengers    and  travel  up  and  new  and  \aluable  ally  to  education. 


THE  POR  r  OF  PARA  AND  TJ  S  POSSIHILITIKS. 


T^HRKK  thousand  miles  from  New  York, 
three  thousand  miles  from  Buenos 
Aires,  three  thousand  miles  from  Lisbon, 
nearly  three  thousand  miles  from  Iquitos, 
near  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the 
upper  Amazon,  and  four  thousand  miles 
from  London  sits  Para  at  the  only  navigable 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  without  a  possible 
rival  on  a  coast  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles. 
In  the  issue  of  the  Review  for  July  last  it 
was  stated  that  the  development  of  this  city 
and  port  was  a  pet  scheme  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Penna.  Particulars  of  the  great  con- 
struction works  now  in  progress  at  Para,  to- 
gether with  observations  on  the  almost  limit- 
less commercial  possibilities  of  the  port,  form 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  David  F.  St. 
Clair  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  Octo- 
ber. He  says  northern  Brazil  "  has  three 
unique  possessions, — a  practical  monopoly  of 
the  crude  rubber  of  commerce,  the  world's 
greatest  river  valley,  and  the  city  of  Para." 
He  includes  Para  because  it  commands  the 


other  two ;  for  Para  "  fixes  the  price  of  nearly 
> 1 00,000,000  worth  of  crude  rubber,  nearly 
half  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  United 
States."  He  regards  Para  as  "  one  of  the 
unique  geographical  and  commercial  centers 
on  the  globe,"  and  believes  that  it  will  be- 
come "  more  to  the  Southern  Continent  than 
New  Orleans  can  ever  be  to  the  United 
States."  The  only  thing  that  Nature  seems 
not  to  have  given  to  Para  is  a  modern  deep 
seaport. 

The  city  is  located  on  the  Para  River,  an 
estuary  of  the  Amazon,  and  is  sixty-five  miles 
from  the  open  sea;  but  the  deep  water  comes 
up  to  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  city. 
Above  the  city  and  between  the  main  stream 
of  the  Amazon  the  river  is  deep  enough  for  the 
navigation  of  large  ocean-going  steamers.  The 
main  mouth  of  the  Amazon  is  not  navigable  on 
account  of  shifting  sand-bars  and  a  tremendous 
bore;  therefore  the  port  of  Para  is  the  sole 
feasible  port  of  the  Amazon  mouth.  But  at 
mean  low  tide  the  present  deptli  of  the  water  at 
the  quai'  walls  in  front  of  the  city  is  only  19.7 
feet.     Because  of  this  fact  the  growing  shipping 
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1  A    PARA   RIVER   STEAMER   IN    DRY   DOCK. 

Para  has  had  to  be  carried  on  by  an  expen- 
se system  of  lighterage,  or  else  freight  has  had 

be  transferred  from  river  steamers  to  ocean 
iamers  under  the  difficulties  of  wind  and  tide. 

Owing  to  the  great  variety  of  its  uses,  rub- 
r  has  become  one  of  the  "  necessaries  "  of 
mmerce,  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  Para 
ves  its  great  developments.  It  will  be  re- 
embered  that  about  six  years  ago  a  war 
as  impending  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
■er  the  boundary  of  Acre.  To  quote  Mr. 
.  Clair: 

Rubber  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  this 
are  flashed  a  limelight  upon  Para  and  the 
mazon  valley.  It  awoke  not  only  Brazil  and 
jlivia.  ...  It  did  more.  It  aroused  the 
iblic  spirit  of  the  city  of  Para  and  caused  its 
eat  rubber  exporters  to  move  with  the  power 

an  avalanche  for  a  modern  port.  Many  years 
evious  a  municipal  commission  had  made  a 
rvey  of  the  port  and  charted  it,  with  its  river 
rrents  and  tides.  With  this  survey  as  a  basis 
e  federal  government  approached  an  Ameri- 
n  corporation  building  tramways  and  railroads 

Brazil.  This  corporation  is  headed  by  Per- 
val  Farquhar,  a  native  of  York,  Pa.,  who  is 
ported  to  have  invested  $150,000,000  in  the  in- 
istrial  and  commercial  development  of  the  re- 
iblic.  .  .  .  The  chief  engineer  is  M.  L. 
uellenec.  who  w-as  consulting  engineer  of  the 
lez  Canal. 

The  contract  calls   for   two   quay  walls : 

le  3280  feet  long,  and  with  a  depth  of  water 

front  of  30^/^   feet;  the  other.   1640  feet 


long,  with  a  depth  of  10  feet  in  front, — the 
former  for  deep-sea  ships  and  the  latter  for 
Amazon  River  boats;  also  a  length  of  3875 
feet  of  shallow  wall,  partly  for  small  boats 
and  partly  to  improve  the  city  front.  The 
process  of  construction  is  as  follows: 

A  trench  is  dredged  (by  bucket  dredger)  i. 
the  hard  clay  to  receive  the  riprap  stone  for  tht 
foundation. — about  a  meter  in  thickness.  Divers 
level  off  this  stone.  Railroad  rails  are  then 
laid  on  each  side  of  the  trench  on  the  riprap 
at  the  proposed  elevation  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  stone.  Other  rails  are  moved  along  these 
rails  lengthwise  of  the  wall,  and  the  stone  is 
brought  to  the  under  side  of  the  rails  or  mov- 
ing templates  across  the  entire  width  of  the 
base  of  the  wall.  Blocks  are  then  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Goliath  and  by  the  help  of  the 
divers  are  placed  in  proper  position  on  the  rip- 
rap foundation.  .-\.  "  topping  crane "  follows 
and  brings  the  wall  up  to  the  coping  level.  The 
space  between  the  quay  wall  and  the  shore  will 
be  filled  in  with  sand.  .  .  .  Spacious  fire- 
proof warehouses  arc  to  occupy  the  entire  length 
of  the  port. 

The  Port  of  Para  Company  will  take  over 
the  port  and  operate  it  (under  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  government)  when  100  meters 
of  the  sea-wall  have  been  finished,  which 
will  be  about  the  time  this  number  of  the 
Rev'IEW  appears.  It  is  confidently  expected 
that  when  all  the  works  are  finished  the  port 
will,  in  point  of  facilities,  equal  any  other 
port  in  the  world.  The  same  company  is 
constructing  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway, 
260  miles  long. 

Under  the  treaty  concluded  between  Bo- 
livia and  Brazil,  Acre,  with  its  rich  rubber 
forests,  was  ceded  to  the  latter  for  $2,000,- 
000;  and  Brazil  agreed  to  afford  Bolivia 
every  commercial  facility  of  the  Amazon  and 
the  port  of  Para. 

Concerning  the  future  of  the  port  Mr.  St. 
Clair  has  no  doubt.     He  writes: 

Bolivia,  east  of  the  Andes,  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est regions  of  the  world  in  timber,  rubber,  and 
minerals,  and  it  has  some  fine  agricultural  lands. 
It  has  no  outlet  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Its  only 
outlet  is  through  the  .Amazon  and  Para.  Ea.st 
of  Bolivia  is  the  great  Brazilian  state  of  Malto 
Grosso,  a  territory  nearly  three  times  the  size 
of  Texas.  ...  It  is  said  that  a  great  deal 
of  this  territory  will  grow  as  fine,  long-staple 
cotton  as  Mississippi  or  Alabama.  The  Bra- 
zilian Government  has  matured  a  plan  to  con- 
nect by  canal  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon  with  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  La 
Plata  in  this  state,  thus  opening  an  all-inland 
water  route  from  Para  to  Buenos  Aires,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  5000  miles.  .  .  .  Peru  has 
little  Pacific  Coast  trade  now  and  the  develop- 
ment of  this  country  must  pour  its  wealth  into 
Para.  But  if  Brazil  and  Para  had  none  of  these 
Andean  republics  to  draw  trade  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Brazilian  Amazon  Valley  alone 
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must  in  time  amount  to  untold  wealth.  In  the 
states  of  Para  and  the  Amazonas  and  the  fed- 
eral territorj-  of  Acre  there  are  near  the  water's 
edge  ten  million  rubber-bearing  trees.  These 
trees,  if  properly  tapped,  will  live  indefinitely 
and  steadily  increase  their  yield. 

At  the  present  time  seven  lines  of  ocean 
steamers,  six  to  Europe  and  one  to  New 
York,  enter  the  port  of  Para.  Then,  the 
Amazon  itself  is  truly  an  inland  sea,  being 
40  miles  wide  at  many  points;  and  for  nearly 


2000  miles  of  its  course  it  has  a  depth  of  60  to 
200  feet. 

The  Para  merchants  have  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  "  if  the  city  is  to  enjoy  the  full 
fruits  of  a  monopoly  of  rubber  the  city  must 
vulcanize  and  manufacture  floods  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  raw  rubber  that  it  now  exports." 
Accordingly,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Brazilian  Congress  to  exempt  rubber  fac- 
tories from  taxation. 


QUEBRACHO    FOR     TANNING    EXTRACT    AND 

RAILWAY  SLEEPERS. 


"D  EADERS  of  the  Review  will  recollect 
•^  that  in  "  The  Story  of  Leather  and 
Its  Uses,"  which  was  printed  in  our  issue  for 
October,  it  was  stated  that  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  new  tanning  agents  was  the  ex- 
tract of  quebracho,  "  which  makes  the  best 
leather  in  the  world."  Like  mahogany,  que- 
bracho is  one  of  the  hard  woods  of  the 
Americas;  indeed,  the  very  name  itself  is  a 
contraction  of  a  colloquial  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  term,  quiebra-liacha,  signifying 
"  axe  breaker."  The  wood  excels  in  strength 
even  the  northern  oak,  and  it  really  hardens 
with  age.  Logs  of  quebracho  felled  and  left 
to  lie  in  the  forest  have  been  found  twenty- 
five  years  afterward  absolutely  sound.  When 
railway-building  away  from  the  coast  was 
begun  in  Argentina  the  natives  found  que- 
bracho wood  by  far  the  most  serviceable  ma- 
terial for  sleepers;  and  its  reputation  has 
grown  so  rapidly  that  to-day  miles  of  Argen- 
tine sleepers  may  be  found  on  European  rail- 
roads. Thus,  curiously  enough,  while  que- 
bracho extract  is  used  for  tanning  so  pliable  a 
substance  as  morocco  leather  the  wood  itself  is 
employed,  on  account  of  its  toughness,  for 
purposes  demanding  the  greatest  rigidity. 

According  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Inter- 
rational  Union  of  American  Republics,  al- 
though in  various  countries  several  trees  are 
known  locally  as  quebracho,  the. genuine  tree 
is  to  be  found  only  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and 
the  Argentine  Republic.  There  are  three 
varieties.  One  of  them  has  no  significance 
botanically  or  commercially ;  the  other  two 
are  important  and  are  known  locally  and  in 
the  trade  as  Quebracho  Colorado  (red)  and 
Quebracho  bianco  (white),  respectively. 
The  better  quality  of  tanning  extract  and 
railroad  sleepers  are  both  obtained  from  the 
red  variety.     The  white  is  not  so  straight, 


and  it  furnishes  less  extract ;  but  the  logs  are 
used  for  fence-posts  and  axles,  and  from  it  is 
obtained  a  drug  which  is  used  in  bronchial 
diseases.  The  habitat  of  the  quebracho  is  the 
Chaco,  "  the  mysterious  no  man's  land  of  the 
early  explorers,"  many  of  whom  lost  their 
lives  there,  while  others  returned  with  won- 
derful tales  of  adventure.  We  read  in  the 
Bulletin : 

To-day  there  are  two  Chacos,  one  belonging 
to  Paraguay,  the  other  to  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. .  .  .  "El  Chaco "  remained  romantic 
and  unproductive  until  the  railroad  came. 
.  .  .  The  railways  helped  to  industrialize  this 
region,  pushing  their  way  close  to  the  edge  and 
occasionally  into  the  Chaco ;  steamer:'  and  sail- 
ing vessels  crept  farther  into  the  interior  on 
the  larger  rivers,  bringing  manufactured  goods 


THE    BARK    OF    THE    QUF.BR.XCHO    TREE. 

(The  workman  always  tries  the  tree,  if  it  is  to  bo 
used  for  Its  tanning  extract,  by  testing  the  thickness 
of  the  bark  and  sap  wood.) 
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11   abroad   in  order   to   exchange   them   for  quebracho  is  the  extract,  which,  as  has  been 

(oes  of  quebracho,  until  the  mystery  of  the  ^^^^^(1    above,    is    used    in    tanning    leather. 

CO    has    laded    awav   before    the    march    of  tt  u      n    n     •  l         u      i  n       • 

hzation,  while  logging  camps  and  sawmills  ^rom  the  Bulletin  we  gather  the  tollowing 

as  busy  there  as  they  are  in  Wisconsin  or  interesting    particulars    concerning    this    in- 


ada. 


dustry : 


rhe  quebracho,  like  the  mahogany,  usually 
ids  by  itself  or  is  found  in  groups  of  not 
re  than  four  or  five  to  the  acre.  It  is 
I  or  three  feet  in  diameter  and  "  is 
>vned  by  a  rather  thin,  oval,  or  V-shaped 
s  of  branches  and  leaves."     At  ten  years 


All  the  timber  companies  are  adjusting  their 
plants  so  as  to  utilize  the  wood,  either  in  its 
entire  output  or  in  that  portion  not  reserved 
for  posts  and  sleepers,  for  this  extract.  In 
Paraguay  and  areas  in  the  Chaco  remote  from 
good  roads  ever}-  particle  of  the  wood  is  turned 
»s  ui  uiitin-iics  aiiu  leaves.  rw.  lcm  >c<ii5  into  extract,  because  the  demand  is  usually  in 
m  planting  the  trees  are  big  enough  for  advance  of  the  supply,  and  it  is,  therefore,  more 
ts;  and  the  Argentine  Republic  has  en-  profitable  to  manufacture  the  more  concen- 
,  ,   1  J-         ,   "  •  J    r  ■         trated   article,   which   can   be   more   easily   and 

d  laws  for  planting  and   for  conservmg    economically  carried  to  market. 
'  supply  of  the  quebracho  for  future  gen-        One  feature  of  quebracho,  in  which  it  is  su- 
tions.      The  making  of  railroad   sleepers    perior  to  other  sources  of  supply,  is  that  the 

become  an  industry  of  huge  proportions,    ^a''^  ^^'^  sapjvood,  and  the  ^yhole  of  the  cen- 

tral  part  oi  the  tree  produce  the  extract  in  con- 


lome  of  the  mills  many  miles  distant  from 
I  main  railway  are  equipped  and  organized 
1  manner  which  would  reflect  credit  on  any 
lilar  plant  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  This 
I  business  is  carried  on  by  many  companies, 
lough  the  tendency  is  to  concentrate  the 
iiagement  into  fewer  but  larger  organiza- 
le  company  owns  a  tract  of  land  of 
,000,000  acres  and  is  prepared  to  cut 
Der,  fashion  it  into  logs  and  sleepers,  pre- 
e  tanning  extract,  and  utilize  every  other  re- 
rce  which  the  land  provides.  Another  com- 
V  can  turn  out  20,000  to  30,000  sleepers  a 
;k. 


Is.     One 
tut   4,00c 


prodi 

siderable  quantities.  .  .  .  Quebracho  extract 
is  easily  manufactured  when  the  machinery  is 
once  installed.  All  the  wood  is  passed  through 
a  machine  that  cuts  it  into  shavings  or  the 
smallest  possible  chips.  It  is  then  collected  into 
immense  kettles,  in  which  it  is  treated  by  chem- 
ical processes  until  all  the  tannin  is  removed ; 
after  this  the  fluid  preparation  is  reduced  by 
evaporation  to  a  thick,  jelly-like  mass,  which 
is  poured  into  sacks,  where  it  is  finally  dried 
into  substance  sold  in  commerce. 


The  preparation  of  the  extract  is  far  less 
difficult  than  the  gathering  of  the  raw  ma- 
rhe  rough,  untrimmed  logs  from  which  tcrial.  In  Paraguay  the  trees  are  cut  in  the 
y  the  bark  has  been  removed  are  known  heart  of  the  virgin  forests  and  have  to  be 
■  rollizos  "  and  are  used  for  posts,  beams,  hauled  by  ox-teams  to  the  nearest  clearing, 
in  pillars,  or  cart  axles.  As  the  cutting-stations  are  generally  remote 

Sy  far  the  most  important  product  of  the  from  any  settlement,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  employ  native  In- 
dians for  the  work,  '"  as 
they  are  thoroughly  ac- 
climated, understand  the 
wilderness,  and  can  with- 
stand the  plague  of  insects 
which  make  life  at  night 
miserable  for  the  for- 
eigner." Each  factory 
runs  a  narrow-gauge  rail- 
way from  the  factory  to 
the  points  on  which  the 
newly  felled  trees  are 
carted.  The  exportation 
of  quebracho  extract  from 
the  River  Plate  has  in- 
creased from  400  tons  in 
1895  to  about  30,000  tons 
in  1908.  The  United 
States  takes  about  65  per 
cent,  of  this  total.  In 
fact,  quebracho  is  becom- 
ing one  of  the  chief  tan- 
ning extracts  in  use. 


THE    INTERIOR    OF    A    QUEBRACHO    EXTRACT    FACTORY. 

odern  machinery  of  the  best  quality  is  used  in  these  factories,  even 
,vhea  they  are  located  miles  away  from  the  centers  of  civilization.) 
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CLYDK    FITCH:     A  SELF-DEFEATED    PLAY- 
WRIGHT. 


/XIZ-ILLIAM)  CLYDE  FITCH,  whose 
V  untimeiy   death   occurred    so    unex- 

pectedly at  Chalons-sur-Marne  on  Septem- 
ber 4  last,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
May  2,  1855.  "  In  all  apparent  ways," 
writes  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton  in  the  Oc- 
tober Bookman,  "his  career  was  a  success; 
he  made  more  money  and  achieved  a  wider 
reputation  than  any  other  American  play- 
wright, past  or  present ;  his  work  was  popu- 
lar and  well  rewarded  with  critical  esteem 
not  only  in  his  own  country  but  in  Engl?ind, 
Germany  and  Italy  as  well;  and  yet,  looked 
at  largely,  this  same  career  appears  to  be  a 
failure,  because  Fitch  has  left  behind  him  no 
single  drama  that  seems  destined  to  endure. 
Criticism  of  his  work  is  therefore  confronted 
with  a  paradox.  \VTiy  should  a  plaj^vright 
who  achieved  so  much  have  failed  to  achieve 
more?  Why,  in  the  face  of  such  success, 
should  we  feel  finally  a  sense  of  failure?  " 

Mr.  Hamilton  thinks  the  answer  to  the 
riddle  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  "  Fitch 
was  himself  a  paradox."  The  qualities  of 
mind  that  enabled  him  to  go  so  far  were 
"  the  ver}'  qualities  that  prevented  him  from 
going  farther."  It  w^as  "  not  what  he  lacked, 
but  what  he  had  that  defeated  him."  His 
very  aptitudes  held  him  back.  In  illustration 
of  this  self-defeating  talent  of  Fitch's  Mr. 
Hamilton  reviews  several  of  the  character- 
istics of  his  work: 

First  of  all,  whatever  opinion  may  be  held 
concerning  his  importance  as  an  author,  there 
can  be  no  denying  that  Fitch  was  a  great  stage- 
director.  .  .  .  Not  till  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  electric  lighting  and  the  evolution  of 
the  picture-frame  proscenium  did  dramatists 
concern  themselves  with  the  preparation  and 
arrangement  of  pictures  on  the  stage  which 
should  convey  at  once  to  the  audience,  by  visual 
means  alone,  the  very  sense  of  life.  Fitch  made 
his  advent  as  a  producer  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  theater,  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory, was  fully  equipped  upon  the  mechanical 
side  for  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature  ;  and 
of  this  condition  he  immediately  fook  advan- 
tage. He  had  a  genius  for  arranging  mechan- 
ical effects ;  and  many  of  the  devices  of  stage- 
direction  to  which  we  have  now  grown  thor- 
oughly accustomed  through  their  use  in  later 
plays  are  the  result  of  his  inventions.  Usually 
his  most  clever  innovations  in  stage-manage- 
ment were  disclosed  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
plays.  By  this  means  he  stimulated  interest  it 
once,  and  also  avoided  distracting  the  attention 
of  the  audience  from  the  progress  of  the  action 
after  the  plot  was  fairly  started.  Everybody 
remembers  the  funeral  at  the  opening  of  "  The 


Climbers,"  the  automobile  in  "  The  Way  of  the 
World,"  the  department  store  in  "  Glad  of  it," 
and  the  ocean  liner  in  "The  Stubbornness  of 
Geraldine."  In  thus  making  tiie  theater  visually 
representative  of  familiar  facts  of  life  Fitch  per- 
formed a  very  great  service. 

Considered  from  the  other  point  of  view 
this  very  aptitude  was  "  one  of  the  qualities 
which  contributed  most  toward  Fitch's  final 
failure  to  attain  greatness  as  a  dramatist." 
While  taking  great  pains  to  render  the  ex- 
ternal facts  of  life  he  cared  too  little  about 
revealing  its  internal  truths.     Further: 

He  often  allowed  himself  to  be  lured  aside 
from  the  straight  current  of  a  dramatic  story 
in  order  to  accomplish  minor  effects  by  the 
way.  The  episode  of  the  Cook's  tourists  in  the 
Vatican,  which  forms  the  second  act  of  "  The 
Girl  With  the  Green  Eyes,"  is  exceedingly 
amusing  in  itself;  but  it  ought  never  to  have  been 
set  between  the  solid  first  act  and  the  tense  and 
earnest  third  act  of  that  serious,  important  play. 

Fitch  had  a  "  very  subtle  sense  of  actors  " 
and  "  a  genius  for  casting  his  plays."  He 
gave  an  excellent  training  to  hundreds  of 
actors  and  actresses  who  were  quite  un- 
known before  "  he  discovered  their  special 
gifts  and  taught  them  to  behave  on  the  stage 
as  people  behave  in  ordinary  life."  To  this 
is  due  the  fact  that  "  the  American  stage  is 
now  a  far  finer  instrument  of  art  than  it 
ever  could  have  grown  to  be,  in  the  same 
period  of  time,  without  his  influence." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  suffered  the  pen- 
alty of  this  ability.  He  was  so  skillful  in  de- 
vising parts  which  would  exactly  fit  the  capa- 
bilities of  this  or  that  popular  performer  that 
he  was  often  led  to  make  his  plays  mere 
vehicles  instead  of  dramas.  Of  this  defect  "  Her 
Great  Match"  and  "The  Straight  Road"  may 
be  taken  as  examples. 

Fitch  was  "  an  extraordinarily  quick  and 
accurate  observer  of  the  details  of  daily  life. 
No  little  thing  escaped  his  eye."  His  range, 
too,  was  "  very  broad."  But,  "  like  nearly 
all  artists  who  cover  a- wide  surface.  Fitch 
was  lacking  In  depth. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  of  opinion  that  one  rea- 
son why  Fitch's  work  was  so  popular  was 
that  "  it  was  inspired  by  an  unusually  keen 
sense  of  entertainment." 

He  looked  at  life  naturally  in  the  comic  spirit. 
He  was  always  ready  with  a  laugh.  Even  when 
he  was  most  serious  and  thoughtful,  and  strove 
hardest  to  expose  the  shams  and  follies  of  so- 
ciety, he  pleased  his  audience  bv  maintaining 
the  satiric  mood.     He  was  playfully  earnest  and 
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ilingly  sincere.  But  for  Uiis  talisman  toward 
^ularity  he  was  forced  again  to  pay  a  penalty, 
s  sentiment  and  charm  seldom  deepened  into 
^hos,  and  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  looking 
life  in  the  tragic  mood.  He  could  see  tragic 
;tters  only  in  the  comic  spirit. 

Fitch's  activity  was  phenonaenal.     In  the 

leteen  years  between  the  first  performance 

"  Beau  Brummel  "  and  the  playwright's 

tith  he  "  actually  produced  in  the  theater 

tween   forty  and   fifty  plays " ;   and  more 

an  once  he  made  four  new  productions  in  a 

gle  season.     "  There  can  be  no  doubt," 

l."s  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  that  this  excessive  ac- 

ity  was  the  main  reason  for  his  failure  to 

nieve  a  master'^iece."     Fitch  did  not  write 


rapidly  to  make  more  money,  nor  to  widen 
his  fame.  He  loved  writing;  and  he  "  strove 
to  do  his  work  as  well  as  he  could  possibly 
do  it."  He  simply  had  to  write  and  write. 
As  late  as  May  5,  1909,  he  said  of  himself: 
"  I  can't  make  my  mind  keep  still." 

It  appears  that  last  spring  Fitch  completed 
a  play  called  "  The  City,"  which  he  told  his 
friends  was  the  best  he  had  ever  written.  It 
IS  hoped  that  this  "  is  the  great  work  for 
which  we  have  been  waiting."  There  would 
be  ■'  a  dramatic  fitness,"  Mr.  Hamilton 
thinks,  if  the  playwright's  last  work  should 
"  win  for  him  the  coveted  crown."  By  his 
earnest  striving  he  deserved  to  succeed. 


)  THE  THEATRICAL  MANAGER   KILLING  THE 

DRAMA  ? 


j|k     PSEUDONYM IC    writer    contributes 
*       a   paper   to    the   Annales    (Paris)     in 
hich   he   declares   that   the   poverty  of   the 
odern  drama  is  due  more  to  the  maleficence 
the  manager  than  to  any  other  cause.   Ac- 
rding  to  this  critic,  the  manager  is  the  Shy- 
ck  of  the  dramatic  and   theatrical  world, 
id  every  evil  that  curses  "  the  profession  " 
•eds  not  to  be  looked  for  in  any  other  source 
an  the  manager's  sanctum.    Ytt.  our  writer 
Imits  that  the  modern  manager  is  the  re- 
It  of  the  evolution  of  the  theater,  which  has 
"olved    just    as    journalism    and    commerce 
ive  evolved,  and  is  as  much  the  victim  of 
e  conditions  that  surround  him  as  are  the 
tor  and  the  playwright.     As  these  condi- 
3ns  prevail,  says  this  writer,  there  is  little 
)pe  that  the  drama  of  the  future  will  attain 
the  best  level  held  in  the  past,  it  being 
)torious  that  during  the  past  twenty  years 
ediocrity   has    been    its   characteristic    note 
herever   drama  has  been  acted.      He   pro- 
■eds,  speaking  from  his  knowledge  of  Euro- 
;an  theatrical  conditions: 

Your    modern    manager    cares    little    for    the 

;ally  and  truly  artistic  in  modern  representa- 

ons.     He  is  all  the  time  out  for  profit.     In  or- 

er   to   assure   the   maximum  of   box-office    re- 

irns  he  conspires  with  the  outside  speculator, 

lakes  treaties  with  well-recommended  authors 

hose  ability  is  often  the  least  quality  that  wins 

lanagerial  notice,  and  follows  the  nod  of  fash- 

)n  which  looks  for  a  certain  kind  of  plays  to 

^het   peculiar   appetites    before   the   after-play 

upper.     If  a  play,   coming  from  an  unknown 

uthor,  should  happen   to  appeal  to  the  mana- 

•erial  discrimination, — if,  first,  by  the  remotest 

[liance  in  the  world,  it  should  happen  to  be  read, 


—  Mr.  Manager  will  insist,  before  producing  it. 
on  being  handed  a  small  present  b}'  the  san- 
guine aspirant,  and  it  generally  happens  that 
the  number  of  representations  of  such  a  piece 
coincides  with  the  amount  of  money  paid  over 
in  the  ratio  of  one-half, — that  is  to  say,  that 
the  author  of  a  sncccs  d'cstime  is  always  out  of 
pocket  by  at  least  half  of  the  amount  he  pre- 
sented to  the  manager. 

The  writer  in  the  Annalcs  declares  that 
the  passing  of  the  old  stock  company  means 
a  bad  time  for  the  intellectual  drama  of  the 
future.     He  says: 

In  the  old  stock  companies  the  representation 
of  any  given  play  assured  the  author  a  reason- 
able return  for  his  labor.  There  were  no  long 
runs,  but  there  was  a  good  all-round  average. 
If  there  were  no  two-year  runs,  there  were  few 
failures.  Also  actors  were  content  to  remain 
with  the  same  company.  They  did  not,  as  they 
do  now,  put  themselves  up  at  auction.  The  re- 
sult was  consistency,  harmony,  and  satisfaction 
to  all  concerned.  One  cannot  fail  to  note  one 
phenomenon  resulting  from  this  overwhelming 
selfishness  of  the  manager,  whose  greed  exceeds 
that  of  an\'  known  animal :  people  are  rapidly 
losing  all  interest  in  really  intellectual  dramas 
and  are  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  vaudeville 
and  the  music-hall.  The  only  hopeful  sign  in 
the  modern  management  of  the  theater  is  that 
the  competition  among  dramatic  authors  is  so 
keen  that  a  higher  quality  of  humor  and  comedy 
is  slowly  becoming  apparent.  There  would 
also  seem  to  be  a  strong  reaction  on  the  part 
of  educated  people  against  the  poor  stuff  thrown 
at  them  across  the  boards,  so  that  the  uneducated 
may  be  da^^lcd  by  sensation  and  elaborate  stag- 
ing, all  of  which  signifies  nothing  in  point  of 
instructiveness.  And  as  the  thinking  portion  of 
human  society  makes  the  theater  a  profitable 
possibility,  it  seems  likely  that  the  manager  may 
mend  his  methods  when  his  best  clients  begin  to 
fall  off. 
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IS  MEXICO  A  LAND  OF  DESPOTISM  AND  SLAVERY  ? 


A  N  article  from  which  we  quoted  in  the 
■^*  October  Review  depicted  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  as  a  monument  of  the  success- 
ful administration  of  President  Diaz  and 
indicated  the  evidences  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity which  are  to  be  met  with  throughout 
the  country.  And  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Review  Mr.  Charles  F.  Speare,  in  his 
paper  on  the  finances  of  Mexico,  said: 
"  When  one  considers  the  proportion  of  peons 
or  Indians  to  the  entire  population  one  won- 
ders how  Mexico  can  develop  as  she  does. 
From  chronic  and  hopeles  indebt- 
edess  .  .  .  her  credit  to-day  is  the  best 
of  any  of  the  southern  republics.  .  .  . 
Her  annual  surplus  has  the  respect  of  the 
money  markets.  When  she  wants  to  borrow 
she  does  so  on  good  terms."  An  impartial 
critic  would  admit  that  there  must  be  some 
substantial  ground  for  statements  such  as 
these,  but  if  a  writer  in  the  American  Maga- 
zine is  to  be  credited  the  conclusion  is  an 
erroneous  one.  In  the  current  number  of 
that  periodical  appears  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  John  Kenneth  Turner  on 
"  Barbarous  Mexico."  An  editorial  intro- 
duction informs  us  that  the  "  Republic  "  of 
Mexico  is  "a  pretense  and  a  sham";  that 
its  government  is  "  more  absolute  and  auto- 
cratic than  Russia  " ;  that  "  it  has  its  Si- 
berias, — in  the  hot  lands  of  the  south ;  its 
spy  system,  its  condemnations  for  political  of- 
fenses, and  its  terrible  prisons  " ;  that  it  is 
"  inhabited  by  fifteen  millions  of  unhappy 
people  "  for  the  uplifting  of  whom  "  noth- 
ing has  been  done."  Mr.  Turner's  first  ar- 
ticle is  upon  "  The  Slaves  of  Yucatan."  He 
says  that  most  Americans  term  Mexico  as 
'■  our  sister  republic "  and  picture  her 
vaguely  as  "  a  free  people  in  the  sense  that 
we  are  free."  Others  regard  it  as  a  coun- 
try where  "  a  great  and  good  man  orders  all 
things  well  for  his  foolish  but  adoring  peo- 
ple." This  is  what  Mr.  Turner  says  he 
really  found : 

The  real  IMexicG  I  found  to  be  a  copntry  with 
a  written  constitution  and  written  laws  as  fair 
and  democratic  as  our  own,  but  with  neither 
constitution  nor  laws  in  operation.  Mexico  is 
a  country  without  political  freedom,  without 
freedom  of  speech,  without  a  free  press,  with- 
out a  free  ballot,  without  a  jury  system,  with- 
out political  parties,  without  any  of  our  cher- 
ished guarantees  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  It  is  a  land  .  .  ,  where  the 
executive  rules  all  things  by  means  of  a  stand- 
ing army,  where  political  offices  are  sold  for  a 
fixed  price,  where  the  public  school  system  in 


vast  country  districts  is  abolished  because  a 
governor  needs  the  money.  I  found  Mexico  to 
be  a  land  where  the  people  are  poor,  because 
they  have  no  rights,  where  peonage  is  the  rule 
tor  the  great  mass,  and  where  actual  chattel 
slavery  obtains  for  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Finally,  1  found  that  the  people  do  not  idolize 
their  president,  that  the  tide  of  opposition, 
dammed  and  held  back  as  it  has  been  by  army 
and  secret  police,  is  rising  to  a  height  where 
it  must  shortly  overflow  the  dam.  Mexicans  of 
all  classes  and  affiliations  agree  that  their  coun- 
try is  hurrying  toward  a  general  revolution  in 
favor  of  democracy, — if  not  a  revolution  in  the 
time  of  Diaz,  for  Diaz  is  old  and  is  expected 
soon  to  pass,  then  a  revolution  after  Diaz. 

Mr.  Turner  obtained  his  first  hints  as  to 
slavery  in  Mexico  from  four  Mexican  revo- 
lutionists at  Los  Angeles  in  1908,  who  told 
him  that  in  Mexico  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren "  were  bought  and  sold  just  like 
mules";  and  that  "just  like  mules  they  be- 
longed to  their  masters."  And  Mr.  Turner 
claims  he  first  found  American  slavery  in 
Yucatan,  "  the  peninsula  which  is  an  elbow 
of  Central  America."  The  soil  of  Yucatan 
is  specially  adapted  to  the  production  of 
henequen  or  sisal  hemp.  The  gigantic  green 
plants  extend  for  miles. 

The  farms  are  so  large  that  each  has  a  little 
city  of  its  own,  inhabited  by  from  500  to  2500 
people,  according  to  the  sire  of  the  farm.  The 
owners  of  these  great  farms  are  the  chief  slave- 
holders of  Yucatan ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
cities  are  the  slaves.  The  annual  export  of 
henequen  from  Yucatan  is  said  to  be  about  250,- 
000,000  pounds.  The  population  of  Yucatan  is 
300,000.  The  slave-holders'  club  numbers  250 
members,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  lands  and 
the  slaves  are  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  fifty 
henequen  kings.  The  slaves  number  probably 
more  than  100,000. 

The  planters  do  not  call  their  chattels 
"  slaves."  "  They  call  them  '  people  '  or 
'  laborers,'  "  and  ostensibly  they  are  work- 
ing off  indebtedness  to  their  masters.  As 
the  president  of  the  Yucatan  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  put  it: 

We  do  not  consider  that  we  own  our  labor- 
ers ;  we  consider  that  they  are  in  debt  to  us. 
And  we  do  not  consider  that  we  buy  and  sell 
them;  we  consider  that  we  transfer  the  debt, 
and  the  man  goes  with  the  debt. 

Mr.  Turner  says  that  he  entered  Yucatan 
in  the  role  of  an  American  investor  seeking 
a  plantation,  and  that  he  was  asked  400 
Mexican  dollars  apiece  for  men  by  the  plant- 
ers with  whom  he  treated.  A  year  previous 
the  price  had  been  $1000  each  man.   When  a 
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It  will  have  been  gathered  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  spread  of  the  hookworm 
disease  is  due  to  soil  pollution.  In  a  census 
of  366  sand-land  farms,  taken  by  Dr.  Stiles, 
43  per  cent,  of  the  whites  and  79  per  cent, 
of  the  ncj^roes  were  without  any  kind  of  san- 
itary convenience.  It  is  found  that,  "  with- 
out so  much  as  guessing  that  there  is  any- 
thing the  matter  with  him,  the  negro  is  able 
to  carry  about  w  ith  him  a  number  of  hook- 
worms that  would  lay  a  white  man  in  his 
bed  and  a  white  child  in  his  grave."  And 
it  has  been  fairly  assumed  that  "  in  the  be- 
ginning the  negroes  brought  the  hookworm 
with  them  from  Africa  on  the  slave-ships, 
and  it  has  remained  with  them  ever  since." 
This  is  the  "  price  of  slavery  "  that  has  fallen 


on  the  white  man  and  his  children ;  for  wher- 
ever the  whites  have  followed  the  negro  on 
plantations  that  he  tilled  in  slave  days  anemia 
with  symptoms  of  the  hookworm  disease  has 
broken  out  among  them,  and  it  now  numbers 
two  million  cases  in  the  South.  By  it  thou- 
sands of  American  families  have  been  re- 
duced to  abject  poverty  and  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  lost  through  incompetent 
labor  in  every  State  below  the  Potomac. 

It  is  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the 
white  landlord  that  are  responsible  for  the 
present  insanitary  conditions;  and  five  great 
States  in  the  South  are  now  confronted  with 
the  grim  fact  that  "  their  labor  problem  is 
the  problem  of  soil  pollution  and  the  hook- 
worm disease." 


THE  TARIFF  MAKE-BELIEVE. 


DRKSIDKNT  VVOODROVV  WILSON, 

of    "rinceton,  contributes  to  the  Octo- 
ber   North    American    Review    a    trenchant 
criticism  of  the  results  of  Messrs.  Payne  and 
Aldrich's  attempts  at  tariff-making.     He  be- 
gins by  saying  that  "  the  wrong  settlement  of 
a  great  public  ciucstion   is  no  settlement  at 
all."     Therefore,  the  new  tariff  law,  which 
is  "  miscellaneously  wrong  in  detail  and  rad- 
ically wrong  in  principle,  which  disturbs  more 
than  it  settles,  and  by  its  very  failure  to  set- 
tle foices  the  tariff  question  into  a  new  and 
much  more  acute  stage,  but  which  its  authors 
would  fain  regard  as  a  settlement  of  the  tar- 
iff question,"  is  no  settlement  at  all.      Men 
of  their  mind  and  with  their  attitude  toward 
the  interests  of  the  country  "  never  can  set- 
tle it  " ;  for  they  "  do  not  know  the  way  and 
-^ \  I       "-I'l    it."      New  men   and   new  prin- 
n  ann-^nnol  f-^^  '^^      '<  must  therefore  be  found." 
clples  ot  actioi^    or     ^^  ^^^         ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^ 
The  covmtry    J'^^H  .     .^ 
of  the  matter  and  oni'i'., 

.      .1      r,r^t   i)l:icc,  it   i^   -aithc   general    (^pinion 

In   the   lirst   l' ■'     ;^       that    <  tliis  particular  rc- 

thrmighoiit  tnc  e  ,^^,,^^^._   ^        ,   t,,_^t  it   is  the 

vision   was   cmuiy   1  taf'l-iff  Icsislation  of 

^^^?,'m,!:^\  oKinlcy    tan  ;ff    bin    and 


"S^  S/"The    McKinlcy 


the 


this  Kind.  J'.,,  whatever  may  he  thought  of 
p.nglcy. tariff  11.  w'^^,^^.j^  valicbty.  .,s  acts  of 
their   wisdom   or  ,cstional)ly    ■  ^rank   ,^„(i 

statesmanship,   were   mi        __ 


genuine 


There  was 


no  conccahiicnt  »•   ^  ^^^-^^^ 


their   ch, 


genuuiv..      --  .     „.,rposc   i>i    •.'   ,  ,        jaracter. 

believe  ^^^9"t  !^^  .\;,r;    will  inevitably  cr.         .^^ 

private  tavni^.  j^  ^It   1 

p„,t  no  one  ^^^^  ^^'^^^.'r^d  n     doubt  that^P^t 

Sose  "^'-^^"^^^,1   J  tc'  country   in   doim  t^^^y 
had   the    ^"Wr':^,,°,try  what  they  thought  .^ 
They  gave  ^^^.^"""'[J^e  it  what  they  hoi  > 
ion  won  hi   siista  n^  j,a  ^^^      ^^^^   ^„  „„e  wt^   / 

supposed   tnai 


capable  of  assessing  opinion  now  can  possibly 
claim  that  that  is  what  the  men  who  were  be- 
hind the  Payiic-Aldrich  legislation  did.  They 
knew  they  were  not  giving  the  country  what  it 
wanted. 

The  methods  by  which  tariff  bills  are  con- 
structed need  revision.  Nowadays  debate  in 
the  Houses  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  What 
takes  place  in  the  committees  is  confidential. 
It  is  considered  "  impertinent  for  reporters 
to  inquire."  This  policy  of  silence  and  se- 
crecy is  "  absolutely  inconsistent  with  every 
standard  of  public  duty  and  political  integ- 
rity." If  the  newspapers  published  even  the 
debates,  and  the  public  read  them,  the  en- 
tire country  would  presently  realize  how 
flagrant  the  whole  make-believe  is.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  calls  attention  to  "  one  extraor- 
dinary circumstance  of  the  debates  in  the 
Senate  " : 

The  Republican  party  platform  had  prom  d 
that  the  tariff  rates  should  be  revised  and  ti.at 
the  standard  of  revision  should  be  the  differ- 
ences between  the  cost  of  producing  the  various 
articles  affected  in  this  country  and  in  the  coun- 
tries with  which  our  country  competes.  One  of 
our  chief  industrial  competitors  is  now  Germany 
.  .  .  and  the  Department  of  State  had  .  .  . 
requested  the  German  Government  to  furnish  it 
with  as  full  information  as  possible  about  the 
rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  leading  industries  in 
that  country.  .  ,  .  The  German  Government, 
of  course,  complied  .  .  .  transmitting  an  in- 
teresting report.  .  .  .  The  Department  of 
State  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  But  Senators  tried 
in  vain  to  ascertain  what  it  contained.  Mr.  Al- 
drich  spoke  of  it  contemptuously  as  "  anony- 
mous," which,  of  course,  it  was  not;  as  "un- 
official," and  even  as  an  impertinent  attempt  on 
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the  part  of  the  German  Government  to  influence 
our  tariff  legislation.  It  was  only  too  plain  that 
the  contents  of  the  report  made  the  numlK-rs 
of  the  controllinR  faction  of  tiie  I'inance  Com- 
mittee very  uncomfortable  indeed,  it  undoubt- 
edly showed  .  .  .  that  the  wages  paid  to 
skilled  laborers  in  Germany  are  practically  as 
great  as  those  paid  in  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
To  have  made  it  public  would  have  been  to  up- 
set half  the  arguments  for  the  rates  proposed 
with  which  the  committee  had  been  misinform- 
ing the  country.  ...  It  wojuld  have  proved 
that  the  le'aders  of  the  party  were  deliberately 
breaking  its  promise  to  the  country.  It  was 
therefore  thrown  into  a  pigeonhole  and  disre- 
garded.   It  was  a  private  document. 

Referring  to  the  great  power  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  asserting  that  "  it 
is  common  knowledge  what  Mr.  Cannon  and 
Mr.  Aldrich  would  prefer  to  have  the  House 
do  when  any  question  of  this  sort  is  under 
consideration.  President  Wilson  reminds  his 
readers  of  the  f^ct  that  "  these  men  repre- 
sent forces;  they  do  not  constitute  them.  The 
forces  that  control  the  Republican  party  lie 
outside  of  them.  They  are  only  the  spokes- 
men of  those  forces."  \\liy  do  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Republican  members  still,  in  this 
day  of  change,  find  themselves  unable  to  make 
an  independent  choice  in  a  matter  like  this? 
.  .  .  Why.  then,  are  they  impotent?" 
The  answer  is : 

"  The_  Republican  party  is  old  at  the  business 
of  tari.'t-making  and  has  established  a  business 
con^tituencj-.  Its  leaders  feel  that  they  must 
satisfy  that  constituency."    .    .    . 

After  some  observations  on  protection  and 
the  rise  of  the  trusts,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  latter  "  do  not  need  the  assistance  or  the 
'  protection  '  of  the  Government."  They 
have  "  invaded  foreign  markets,  and  sell  to 


all  the  world  where  there  is  no  government 
to  assist  them."  Now  "  no  political  party 
can  afford  to  be  their  partners  in  business." 
President  Wilson  believes  that  it  can  be 
shown  that  high  protection  created  the  trusts 
and  combinations  of  our  time,  though  he  is 
willing  to  admit  that  they  might,  and  prob- 
ably would,  have  arisen  in  any  case.  The 
fact  that  has  been  disclosed  to  us  in  these  lat- 
ter days  is  this: 

We  have  witnessed  the  partial  creation  .  .  . 
on  the  one  hand,  of  a  comparatively  small  privi- 
leged class  or  body  of  men.  the  men  who  con- 
trol capital  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put.  and 
who  have,  as  the  representatives  of  the  business 
of  the  country,  the  ear  of  Congressional  com- 
mittees; and  we  begin  to  see.  under  them,  asso- 
ciated with  them,  on  the  other  hand,  a  vast  un- 
privileged class  or  body  which  forces  its  way  to 
a  share  in  the  benefits  of  our  apparently  pros- 
perous conditions  only  by  threats  and  strikes, 
and  is  steadily  deprived  of  a  large  percentage  of 
what  it  thus  gains  by  rapidly  rising  prices  which 
day  by  day  increase  the  cost  of  living  amongst 
us.  What,  then,  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  adopt 
Thorough  as  our  motto  and  sweep  the  whole 
system  away?  By  no  means.  The  system  can- 
not be  suddenly  destroyed.  ...  It  must  in 
some  conservative  way  be  altered  from  decade 
to  decade,  if  possible  from  year  to  year,  until 
we  shall  have  put  all  customs  legislation  upon 
a  safe  and  permanent  footing. 

There  is  "  no  real  difficulty  about  finding 
how  and  where  to  lay  such  ta.xes,  when  once 
a  just  principle  has  been  agreed  upon,  if 
statesmen  have  the  desire  to  find  it.  The  only 
trouble,"  says  President  Wilson,  "  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  in  a  ver\-  comple.x  economic 
system.  Honest  inquin,'  will  soon  find  them 
out,  and  honest  men  will  readily  enough  act 
upon  them,  if  they  be  not  only  honest  but 
also  courageous,  true  lovers  of  justice  and 
of  their  country." 


AMERICAN  SHIPS  AND  THE  WAY  TO  GET  THEM. 


T  X  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July  "  A  Brit- 
■*•  ish  Marine  Officer."  writing  under  the 
heading  "  Wanted :  An  American  Merchant 
Marine."  narrated  the  follo\ving  as  an  actual 
experience : 

Four  months  ago.  while  passing  along  the 
Liverpool  docks  on  an  electric  train.  I  saw  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  flying  at  the  peak  of  a  sailing 
ship.  This  so  tickled  me  that  I  broke  my  jour- 
ney and  walked  back  half  a  mile  to  get  a  closer 
look  at  the  curiosity.  Arriving  at  the  dock  I 
found  the  ship  to  be  the  Homm-ard  Bound,  of 
San  Francisco.  On  questioning  the  dockmaster 
as  to  the  number  of  American  ships  he  had 
berthed  he  replied :  "  This  is  the  first  American 


ship  I  have  berthed  in  my  twelve  years'  experi- 
ence on  the  docks." 

This  writer  held  that  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  had  "  ceased  to  exist." 

In  the  October  number  of  the  same  maga- 
zine is  published  a  reply  to  the  British  officer, 
by  Mr.  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  v»hich,  an 
editorial  note  says,  "  represents  so  ably  the 
views  of  those  who  believe  in  the  stimulus 
of  ship  subsidies  as  an  essential  remedy  that 
it  is  printed  without  regard  to  views  upon 
tariff  reform  which  have  been  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed in  the  columns  of  the  Atlantic." 
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It  will  have  been  gathered  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  spread  of  the  hookworm 
disease  is  due  to  soil  pollution.  In  a  census 
of  366  sand-land  farms,  taken  by  Dr.  Stiles, 
43  per  cent,  of  the  whites  and  79  per  cent, 
of  the  negroes  were  without  any  kind  of  san- 
itary convenience.  It  is  found  that,  "  with- 
out so  much  as  guessing  that  there  is  any- 
thing the  matter  with  him,  the  negro  is  able 
to  carry  about  with  him  a  number  of  hook- 
worms that  would  lay  a  white  man  in  his 
bed  and  a  white  child  in  his  grave."  And 
it  has  been  fairly  assumed  that  "  in  the  be- 
ginning the  negroes  brought  the  hookworm 
with  them  from  Africa  on  the  slave-ships, 
and  it  has  remained  with  them  ever  since." 
This  is  the  "  price  of  slavery  "  that  has  fallen 


on  the  white  man  and  his  children;  for  wher- 
ever the  whites  have  followed  the  negro  on 
plantations  that  he  tilled  in  slave  days  anemia 
with  symptoms  of  the  hookworm  disease  has 
broken  out  among  them,  and  it  now  numbers 
two  million  cases  in  the  South.  By  it  thou- 
sands of  American  families  have  been  re- 
duced to  abject  poverty  and  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  lost  through  incompetent 
labor  in  every  State  below  the  Potomac. 

It  is  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the 
white  landlord  that  are  responsible  for  the 
present  insanitary  conditions ;  and  five  great 
States  in  the  South  are  now  confronted  with 
the  grim  fact  that  "  their  labor  problem  is 
the  problem  of  soil  pollution  and  the  hook- 
worm disease." 


THE  TARIFF  MAKE-BELIEVE. 


PRESIDENT  WOODROW  WILSON, 
of  ^rinceton,  contributes  to  the  Octo- 
ber North  American  Review  a  trenchant 
criticism  of  the  results  of  Messrs.  Payne  and 
Aldrich's  attempts  at  tariff-making.  He  be- 
gins by  saying  that  "  the  wrong  settlement  of 
a  great  public  question  is  no  settlement  at 
all."  Therefore,  the  new  tariff  law,  which 
is  "  miscellaneously  wrong  in  detail  and  rad- 
ically wrong  in  principle,  which  disturbs  more 
than  it  settles,  and  by  its  very  failure  to  set- 
tle foices  the  tariff  question  into  a  new  and 
much  more  acute  stage,  but  which  its  authors 
would  fain  regard  as  a  settlement  of  the  tar- 
iff question,"  is  no  settlement  at  all.  Men 
of  their  mind  and  with  their  attitude  toward 
the  interests  of  the  country  "  never  can  set- 
tle it  " ;  for  they  "  do  not  know  the  way  and 
■"  \  1  "•■'d  it."  New  men  and  new  prin- 
n  anno^'annbl  f  •""  '^^      "  must  therefore  be  found." 

clples  ot  actioi^    01  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

The  country      mu*v,    ^  .         & 

i  ne  ^^^       -'        ,  nbta-.    'n  what  it  wants. 

of  the  matter  and  oota.,, 

c     ¥   rilnre    it    i?   •'aithe    general    opinion 

In  the   ^^f;  P'^'     'trv  that    .  this  particular  re- 

througbout  tne  c  -^^,^5^.   a    nd  that  it   is  the 

vision  ^v^^,.  "^ ,  ^"'  have  bad  tafl-iff  legislation  of 

first  time  ^b^  ^^^^j^-j^i^lcv    tan  iff   bill    and   the 

this   kind.    .^\.,,    whatever  may     be  thought  o' 
Dingley. tariff  bill,  wn  ^  ^^   ^^^^   ^ 

■ crlnin     or     ui     1-"^  . vi,,      ,  , 


i^ius'^.'.-  „v   tneii    vci""---;       '••=>  acts   ui 

their  wisdom  or  ^,,inuestionabW  ■  ^rank  and 
statesmanship,  were  ^^;;i  ^o,,cealment  e  ^^^^_ 
genuine.  ^^ .lere  v.  c     _  ^,  their   cl.  .^^.^^^^^ 

Relieve  about  tbe^rP^i   p  .^^  inevitably  cr.         -^ 

private  tayi^  ^^      j^^en  wh   ^' 

But  no  one  was  jlecewed^^  Tbe^^^^^^  ^^^, ^^^,^ 
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those  measures  xu.wu,..-^^^^^^^^y   -      ao^m-- 

had   the   s"PP°'-t   °\^;\bat  tbey  thought  .'.^_ 
They  gave  the  count  y       ^t  wbat_  tbey  bov^P^ 
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capable  of  assessing  opinion  now  can  possibly 
claim  that  that  is  what  the  men  who  were  be- 
hind the  Payne-Aldrich  legislation  did.  They 
knew  they  were  not  giving  the  country  what  it 
wanted. 

The  methods  by  which  tariff  bills  are  con- 
structed need  revision.  Nowadays  debate  in 
the  Houses  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  What 
takes  place  in  the  committees  is  confidential. 
It  is  considered  "  impertinent  for  reporters 
to  inquire."  This  policy  of  silence  and  se- 
crecy is  "  absolutely  inconsistent  with  every 
standard  of  public  duty  and  political  integ- 
rity." If  the  newspapers  published  even  the 
debates,  and  the  public  read  them,  the  en- 
tire country  would  presently  realize  how 
flagrant  the  whole  make-believe  is.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  calls  attention  to  "  one  extraor- 
dinary circumstance  of  the  debates  in  the 
Senate  " : 

The  Republican  party  platform  had  prom  d 
that  the  tariff  rates  should  be  revised  and  ti.at 
the  standard  of  revision  should  be  the  differ- 
ences between  the  cost  of  producing  the  various 
articles  affected  in  this  country  and  in  the  coun- 
tries with  which  our  country  competes.  One  of 
our  chief  industrial  competitors  is  now  Germany 
.  .  .  and  the  Department  of  State  had  .  .  . 
requested  the  German  Government  to  furnish  it 
with  as  full  information  as  possible  about  the 
rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  leading  industries  in 
that  country.  .  .  .  The  German  Government, 
of  course,  complied  .  .  .  transmitting  an  in- 
teresting report.  .  .  .  The  Department  of 
State  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  But  Senators  tried 
in  vain  to  ascertain  what  it  contained.  Mr.  Al- 
drich  spoke  of  it  contemptuously  as  "  anony- 
mous," which,  of  course,  it  was  not;  as  "un- 
official," and  even  as  an  impertinent  attempt  on 
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the  part  of  the  German  Government  to  influence 
our  tariff  legislation.  It  was  only  too  plain  that 
the  contents  of  the  report  made  the  meml)crs 
of  the  controlling  faction  of  the  I'inance  Com- 
mittee very  uncomfortable  indeed.  It  undoubt- 
edly showed  .  .  .  that  the  wages  paid  to 
skilled  laborers  in  Germany  are  practically  as 
great  as  those  paid  in  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
To  have  made  it  ])ublic  would  have  been  to  up- 
.set  half  tlie  arguments  for  the  rates  proposed 
with  which  the  committee  had  been  misinform- 
ing the  country.  ...  It  would  have  proved 
that  the  leaders  of  the  party  were  deliberately 
breaking  its  promise  to  the  country.  It  was 
therefore  thrown  into  a  pigeonhole  and  disre- 
garded.    It  was  a  private  document. 

Referring  to  the  great  power  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  asserting  that  "  it 
is  common  knowledge  what  Mr.  Cannon  and 
Mr.  Aldrich  would  prefer  to  have  the  House 
do  when  any  question  of  this  sort  is  under 
consideration.  President  Wilson  reminds  his 
readers  of  the  f^ct  that  "  these  men  repre- 
sent forces;  they  do  not  constitute  thein.  The 
forces  that  control  the  Republican  party  lie 
outside  of  them.  They  are  only  the  spokes- 
men of  those  forces."  Why  do  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Republican  members  still,  in  this 
day  of  change,  find  themselves  unable  to  make 
an  independent  choice  in  a  matter  like  this? 
Why,  then,  are  they  impotent?" 
The  answer  is: 

"  The  Republican  party  is  old  at  the  business 
of  tariff-making  and  has  established  a  business 
consrtituency.  Its  leaders  feci  that  they  must 
satisfy  that  constituency."     .     .     . 

After  some  observations  on  protection  and 
the  rise  of  the  trusts,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  latter  "  do  not  need  the  assistance  or  the 
'  protection  '  of  the  Governinent."  They 
liave  "  invaded  foreign  markets,  and  sell  to 


all  the  world  where  there  is  no  government 
to  assist  them."  Now  "  no  political  party 
can  afford  to  be  their  partners  in  business." 
President  W^ilson  believes  that  it  can  be 
shown  that  high  protection  created  the  trusts 
and  combinations  of  our  time,  though  he  is 
willing  to  admit  that  they  might,  and  prob- 
ably would,  have  arisen  in  any  case.  The 
fact  that  has  been  disclosed  to  us  in  these  lat- 
ter days  is  this: 

We  have  witnessed  the  partial  creation  .  .  . 
on  the  one  hand,  of  a  comparatively  small  privi- 
leged class  or  body  of  men,  the  men  who  con- 
trol capital  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put,  and 
who  have,  as  the  representatives  of  the  business 
of  the  country,  the  car  of  Congressional  com- 
mittees ;  and  we  begin  to  see,  under  them,  asso- 
ciated with  them,  on  the  other  hand,  a  vasv  un- 
privileged class  or  body  which  forces  its  way  to 
a  share  in  the  benefits  of  our  apparently  pros- 
perous conditions  only  by  threats  and  strikes, 
and  is  steadily  deprived  of  a  large  percentage  of 
what  it  thus  gains  by  rapidly  rising  prices  which 
day  by  day  increase  the  cost  of  living  amongst 
us.  What,  then,  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  adopt 
Thorough  as  our  motto  and  sweep  the  whole 
system  away?  By  no  means.  The  system  can- 
not be  suddenly  destroyed.  ...  It  must  in 
some  conservative  way  be  altered  from  decade 
to  decade,  if  possible  from  year  to  year,  until 
we  shall  have  put  all  customs  legislation  upon 
a  safe  and  permanent  footing. 

There  is  "  no  real  difficulty  about  finding 
how  and  where  to  lay  such  ta.xes,  when  once 
a  just  principle  has  been  agreed  upon,  if 
statesmen  have  the  desire  to  find  it.  The  only 
trouble,"  says  President  Wilson,  "  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  in  a  very  complex  economic 
system.  Honest  inquiry  will  soon  find  them 
out,  and  honest  men  will  readily  enough  act 
upon  them,  if  they  be  not  only  honest  but 
also  courageous,  true  lovers  of  justice  and 
of  their  country." 


AMERICAN  SHIPS  AND  THE  WAY  TO  GET  THEM. 


TN  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July  "  A  Brit- 
ish  Marine  Officer,"  writing  under  the 
heading  "Wanted:  An  American  Merchant 
Marine,"  narrated  the  following  as  an  actual 
experience : 

Four  months  ago,  while  passing  along  the 
Liverpool  docks  on  an  electric  train,  I  saw  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  flying  at  the  peak  of  a  sailing 
ship.  This  so  tickled  me  that  I  broke  my  jour- 
ney and  walked  back  half  a  mile  to  get  a  closer 
look  at  the -curiosity.  Arriving  at  the  dock  I 
found  the  ship  to  be  the  Ho)uc',.i.'ard  Bound,  of 
San  Francisco.  On  questioning  the  dockmaster 
as  to  the  number  of  American  ships  he  had 
berthed  he  replied :  "  This  is  the  first  American 


ship  I  have  berthed  in  my  twelve  years'  experi- 
ence on  the  docks." 

This  writer  held  that  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  had  "  ceased  to  exist." 

In  the  October  number  of  the  same  maga- 
zine is  published  a  reply  to  the  British  officer, 
by  Mr.  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  v»hich,  an 
editorial  note  says,  "  represents  so  ably  the 
views  of  those  who  believe  in  the  stimulus 
of  ship  subsidies  as  an  essential  remedy  that 
it  is  printed  without  regard  to  views  upon 
tariff  reform  which  have  been  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed in  the  columns  of  the  Atlantic." 
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Mr.  Marvin,  while  admitting  that  "  it  is 
good  sometimes  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,"  and  that  "  the  sharp  words  of  the  friend- 
ly British  officer  are  certain  to  intensifj'  the 
determination  so  manifestly  rising  in  our 
country  to  recreate  an  American  merchant 
marine  worthy  of  the  present  wealth  and 
strength  and  the  glorious  traditions  of  the 
Republic,"  points  out  that  the  author  of  "  this 
really  notable  article  "  falls  into  error  in  sug- 
gesting that  a  "  free-ship  "  policy, — a  whole- 
sale purchase  of  American  ships  from  British 
builders, — would  have  averted  the  loss  of 
our  ocean-carrying.  The  decline  of  the  ocean 
trade  of  the  American  merchant  marine  is 
due,  he  says,  to  "  a  situation  which  could 
have  been  only  partially  and  slightly  modi- 
fied by  '  free  ships.'  " 

This  loss  of  our  shipping  is  due  to,  and  yet 
could  hrve  been  prevented  by,  the  modern  Re- 
publican system  of  protection.  When,  in  1861 
and  the  years  afterward,  the  statesmen  of  the 
new  Republican  party,  not  merely  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  Civil  War,  but  with  deliberate, 
far-seeing  purpose,  set  themselves  to  force  the 
development,  through  national  aid  of  great  na- 
tional industries,  they  left  out  of  the  protective 
system  what  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  had 
been  one  of  the  greatest  of  those  industries,  un- 
deniably the  most  successful,  and  in  the  manner 
of  its  growtli  the  most  distinctly  and  character- 
istically American. 

The  fact  is  generally  forgotten  that  in 
1789  our  merchant  marine  was  almost  as 
shrunken  as  it  is  now,  "  a  mere  skeleton  of 
123,000  tons,"  and  that  then,  as  now,  our 
commerce  was  carried  by  British  shipping. 
But  our  statesmen,  in  their  very  first  tariff 
act  of  that  year,  "  embodied  stalwart  pro- 
tection for  American  ships  and  sailors 
through  the  form  of  discriminating  tonnage 
and  customs  taxes,  which  compelled  Ameri- 
can merchants  to  employ  the  ocean-carriers 
of  their  own  country, — and  the  law  required 
that  these  ocean-carriers  should  be  built  in 
the  United  States."  This  measure  was  emi- 
nently successful.  By  1800  our  merchant 
fleet  had  expanded  to  "  a  tonnage  of  667,000, 
carrying  89  per  cent,  of  our  imports  and  ex- 
ports," and  ten  years  later  to  "  981,000  tons, 
carrying  91  per  cent."  These  policies  of  ship 
protection  "  were  not  entirely  withdrawn 
against  Great  Britain,  our  chief  competitor, 
until  1849;  and  by  that  time  they  were  re- 
inforced by  a  generous  system  of  mail  sub- 
sidies which  gave  to  our  ocean  steam  fleet  a 
growth  in  quantity  and  quality  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom."  Our  mer- 
chant marine  reached  its  zenith  in  1855,  with 
583,000  tons  of  shipping  launched  that  year 


in  the  United  States ;  and  this  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  protection  initiated  in  1789. 

In  i860  our  shipbuilding  dropped  to  214,- 
000  tons,  one  cause  of  the  shrinkage  being  the 
withdrawal  of  the  ocean-mail  subsidies,  "  in 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
South  against  the  abolition  ports  of  the 
North." 

Not  all  the  pluck  and  resource  of  Vanderbilt 
and  Collins,  the  ablest  ship-managers  of  their 
time,  could  sustain  the  American  steam  lines, 
unsubsidized,  against  the  treasuries  of  Europe ; 
and  all  but  a  few  of  the  splendid  Yankee  steam- 
ships had  vanished  with  the  clipper  ships  from 
the  great  trade  route  of  the  North  Atlantic  when 
the  first  shots  of  the  war  were  fired  at  Sumter. 
The  Civil  War  did  not  begin  the  destruction  of 
our  shipping,  as  is  often  but  inexactly  stated ; 
the  destruction  had  begun  before.  American 
ships,  without  their  mail  pay,  though  larger  and 
faster  ships,  could  not  compete  with  the  British 
Cunard  line  and  its  subsidy  of  $900,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Marvin  claims  that  "  it  is  the  Solid 
South,  aided  by  a  portion  of  the  Middle 
West,  that  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  the  American  Government  to  take 
some  step  to  include  the  merchant  marine 
within  the  fortunate  circle  of  protected  in- 
dustries." But  the  opposition  of  "  nearly  all 
of  the  Southern  Democrats  and  a  faction  of 
Middle  Western  Republicans  "  is  becoming 
weaker  year  after  year.  The  propaganda  for 
the  American  ship,  which  has  been  success- 
fully carried  on  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
League  of  the  United  States,  is  combated 
"  in  most  of  the  Western  States  by  the  resi- 
dent agents  of  the  European  steamship  com- 
binations, which  derive  an  income  of  about 
$200,000,000  a  year  from  their  control  of 
our  ocean-carrying."  This  is  a  prize  which 
Europe  will  not  relinquish  without  a  mighty 
battle. 

Replying  to  the  question,  *'  Has  not  the 
shipbuilder  been  protected  by  our  exclusive 
navigation  laws?  "  Mr.  Marvin  admits  that 
he  has  been,  but  that  "  the  prohibitory  pro- 
tection of  the  shipbuilder  is  of  no  avail  be- 
cause the  use  of  the  ship  itself  is  nOt  pro- 
tected." 

On  the  general  desirability  of  subsidies  for 
ships  Mr.  Marvin  cites  the  experiences  of 
other  nations, — Germany,  France,  Sweden, 
Austria,  Japan,  and  pre-eminently  Great 
Britain, — each  of  which  is  reaping  the  bene- 
fits of  such  a  system.  China  and  the  United 
States  are  "  the  only  important  governments 
which  have  held  aloof  from  the  modern  pol- 
icy of  direct  and  liberal  national  aid  to  the 
merchant  marine." 

Mr.    Marvin    corrects    the    impression    of 
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the  British  marine  officer  that,  "  with  the  ex-  course,  to  undertake  any  class  of  construc- 
ception  of  Cramps',  America  has  hardly  a  tion."  To  throw  away  these  mighty  ship- 
private  shipbuilding;  yard  of  any  conse-  yards  would  be  "  an  unconscionable  folly.  " 
quence."  At  Boston,  Hath  (Me.),  Spar-  The  development  of  an  American  merchant 
rows  Po-nt  near  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  marine  and  of  American  ocean  shipbuilding 
Seattle,  and  San  Francisco  are  yards  "  fit,  of  "  must  proceed  together." 


THE   FOURTH    PARTITION   OF   POLAND. 


np  HE  prospective  absorption  of  two  of  Rus- 
■*■  sian  Poland's  important  districts  by  in- 
corporating them  with  one  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Russian  Empire  proper, — this  it  is 
that  moves  "  Spectator  "  to  contribute  an 
article  to  the  Viennese  Ocstcrreichische  Rund- 
schau under  the  above  title.  If  "  Spec- 
tator's "  title  might  by  some  be  called  in- 
exact, it  is  yet  terribly  significant,  for  as  he 
sums  up  the  various  considerations  of  the 
case  in  one  sentence : 

The  Poles  are  in  two  populous  and  impor- 
tant districts,  losing  all  their  former  educa- 
tional, 'legal,  and  economic  rights,  the  Polish 
language  being  proscribed  and  excluded  from 
these  departments  of  their  life;  in  fact,  not 
since  1795  have  the  Poles  been  visited  by  a 
more  disastrous  national  calamity. 

We  would  here  remind  our  readers  that 
there  have  been  three  actual  "  partitions  "  of 
Poland  in  the  years  1772,  1793,  and  1795 
for  the  benefit  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Rus- 
sia,— Austria  not  being  concerned  in  the  sec- 
ond partition,  with  Russia  remaining  posses- 
sor of  the  lion's  share  after  the  third. 

The  proposals  now  before  the  Duma,  de- 
fining and  regulating  the  status  of  the  ter- 
ritory- to  be  subtracted  from  Poland  and 
added  to  Russia,  are  quite  sure  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  that  pliable  body,  thinks  "  Spec- 
tator," who  therein  agrees  with  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  Polish  press.  The  plan  is  to  take 
the  two  Polish  districts  of  Lublin  and  Sied- 
Ice  and  to  unite  them  into  one  new  district 
under  the  name  of  Kholm,  which,  in  turn,  is 
to  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Kiev.  To  Kiev 
itself  at  the  present  time  already  belong 
Podolia  and  Volhynia;  when  the  projected 
arrangement  is  enforced  that  province  will 
include  the  districts  of  Kiev,  Podolia,  Vol- 
hynia, and  Kholm.  And  thus  the  area  of 
Russia  proper  will  be  increased  by  Russian 
Poland's  second  and  third  largest  political 
divisions,    which,    combined,    cover     12,000 


square  miles  (the  size  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware  together)  and  contain  over  3,000,- 
000  inhabitants.  As  to  Russia's  general 
attitude,  past,  present,  and  future,  toward 
its  Polish  population,  nothing  could  be  more 
succinctly  sinister  than  this  paragraph  in  the 
Oesternichische  Rundschau : 

Neither  the  smooth  words  which  the  Poles 
from  lime  to  time  receive  in  the  Duma  from  in- 
terested persons  nor  the  handsome  phrases  re- 
^irding  Slav  solidarity  which  in  recent  times 
have  slipped  so  glibly  from  the  tongue  at  pan- 
Slavist  congresses  have  in  the  least  altered  the 
fact  that  the  policy  of  the  Russian  Government 
toward  Russian  Poland  is  one  of  permanent 
repression.  The  bill  relating  to  the  new  Rus- 
sian administrative  district  of  Kholm,  which  is 
now  to  be  created,  means  a  climax  in  a  policy 
aiming  at  the  destruction  of  Polish  nationality. 

How  fatal  this  policy  to  the  survivance  of 
anything  Polish  may  easily  be  seen  from 
some  of  the  proposed  regulations  for  Kholm. 
In  the  first  place,  a  number  of  exceptional 
rules  afiecting  Poland  are  to  be  abolished  in 
Kholm.  In  the  municipal  schools  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  languages 
will  cease,  likewise  the  privilege  of  private 
schools  to  teach  certain  subjects  in  Polish  or 
Lithuanian  ;  in  the  popular  schools  all  instruc- 
tion must  be  given  in  the  Russian  tongue. 
Roman  Catholic  holidays  are  no  longer  to  be 
officially  observed.  Poles  will  be  allowed  to 
purchase  or  lease  real  estate  only  from  per- 
sons of  their  own  nationality;  but  Poles  who 
sell  their  land  to  orthodox  Russians  are  to  be 
relieved  of  certain  fiscal  contributions.  Po- 
lish and  Lithuanian  are  to  be  banished  from 
the  law  courts,  and  all  legal  proceedings  "must 
be  carried  on  in  Russian,  all  legal  documents 
written  in  Russian,  whether  the  parties  there- 
to understand  Russian  or  not.  In  short,  the 
3.000,000  Polish  people  of  Lublin  and  Sied- 
Ice  will  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
residents  of  Kholm,  become  absorbed  into 
and  form  an  integral  part  of  the  imperial 
province  of  Kiev. 
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CHILDREN,  SAVINGS,  AND  HOMES. 

A/fOST  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  East  Ruth- 
erford,  N.  J.,  belong  to  the  "  juvenile 
branch  "  of  the  local  building  and  loan  as- 
sociation. This  branch  is  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  women  with  such  success  that  the 
amount  saved  by  the  children  has  grown, 
during  the  last  few  years,  from  $2000  to 
$^20,000. 

If  you  stop  of^  at  East  Rutherford  you 
find  the  children  there  looking  as  happy  as 
they  need  to  be,  not  suffering  from  depriva- 
tion of  necessities;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  association  has  $20,000  to  help  laboring 
men,  young  married  folks,  and  others  whose 
financial  resources  have  not  yet  caught  *up 
with  their  love  of  home  to  own  their  own 
houses  and  lots. 

What  such  building  and  loan  associations 
have  done  for  home  owners  is  best  seen  in 
Philadelphia.  Here  was  founded  the  first 
"  local  "  society  in  the  United  States.  By 
1890  60  per  cent,  of  Philadelphia  families 
owned  their  own  dwellings;  and  practically 
all  the  smaller  ones  had  been  bought  through 
building  and  loan  societies.  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis  are  the  next  strongest  examples  of 
such  homes  and  such  associations. 

The  comparatively  surprising  amount  of 
the  New  Jersey  children's  savings  has  been 
a  matter  of  comment  in  other  States.  New 
York  passed  a  law  making  it  easy  for  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  to  help  minors  to 
save.  Another  law  followed  last  winter,  al- 
lowing public  school  superintendents  or  prin- 
cipals to  collect  money  from  pupils  and  to  de- 
posit it  in  such  associations.  Juvenile 
branches  in  Corning  and  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  are 
prospering,  as  they  are  also  in  several  associa-' 
tions  in  Ohio. 

It  would"  seem  difficult  to  find  a  field  of 
practical  philanthropy  more  blessed  than  this, 
both  to  those  who  give  and  to  those  who  re- 
ceive. If  the  upbuilding  of  a  community's 
homes  is  desirable,  how  much  more  so  is  an 
education  in  saving,  in  "  doing  without," 
applied  to  the  scholars  early  enough  in  their 
lives  to  give  reasonable  hope  that  it  will  re- 
sult in  a  habit  ? 

Of  course,  the  associations  referred  -to  are 
the  "  local  "  and  "  mutual  "  kind, — not  any- 


body's money-making  scheme.  Readers  who 
would  like  to  apply  the  principles  to  their 
own  communities  can  learn  details  from  the 
ladies  in  East  Rutherford,  or  from  Mr.  A. 
W.  iVIcEwan,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  League  of  Co-operative  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations,  20  Vesey  Street,  New 
York  City. 

STOCKS  AND  THE  PLAIN  PEOPLE. 

'VJ  EVER  in  the  history  of  the  country  have 
so  many  non-financial  folks  been  ask- 
ing the  question :  Will  the  stock  market  go 
higher? 

For  instance,  hundreds  of  readers  of  this 
single  magazine  have  written  of  their  hold- 
ings of  large  and  small  lots  of  stock,  or  of 
bonds  from  one  to  ten  of  a  kind,  bought  a 
year  or  two  ago.  Then  this  magazine  v.^as 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  average 
earnings  entitled  standard  stocks  to  higher 
prices  than  were  being  asked. 

What  a  big  movement  these  readers  shared 
in  can  be  figured  from  the  increase  of  stock- 
holders in  representative  corporations  in  the 
year  following  1907.  Twenty-five  railroads 
reported  252,083  stockholders  on  June  I, 
1908, — 4i;oi4  more  than  the  year  previous. 
Forty  manufacturing  and  other  companies  re- 
ported 322,277  in  1908, — an  increase  of 
25,985. 

There  were  100,000  new  shareholders 
after  the  1907  panic  to  be  added  to  the  for- 
mer 250,000  of  the  sixteen  leading  railroads 
and  other  companies  alone. 

Now  many  of  these  people,  perhaps  the 
majority,  want  to  handle  their  money  scien- 
tifically. They  have  been  noticing  the  rise 
in  the  market  for  stocks  and  bonds.  They 
have  heard  that  65  per  cent.,  was  added  to 
the  average  price  of  representative  railroad 
stocks  during  the  twenty  months  ended  Au- 
gust 14.     Such  a  rise  is  unprecedented. 

People  know  it  is  a  good,  general,  sensible 
rule,  after  any  prolonged  upward  swing  in 
common  stocks,  to  exchange  them  for  some- 
thing more  fixed,  like  a  real-estate  mortgage, 
or  a  steady  bond,  or  a  deposit  in  a  good  bank. 
Even  if  everything  goes  higher,  they  reason, 
still  they  can  look  back  at  the  30  or  40  or  50 
per  cent,  made  on   their  money  by  the  ex- 
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change  as  enough  of  a  good  thing;  and  tliey  were  above  normal  and  getting  better,  that 

look  forward   to  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  banking    and    monetary    conditions    did    not 

again  some  time.      The  stock  market  has  al-  point  to  any  continued   tightness  of  money, 

ways  moved  by  swings.     It  may  be  expected  and  that  investment  conditions  were  not  as 

to  keep  on  doing  so.  inflated  as  they  have  been  before.     In  a  coun- 

That  many  such  exchanges  are  actually  be-  try   whose   history   is   as   much    fjtforc  it   as 

ing  made  appears  from  the  reticence  of  large  America's   it  can   be  expected   that    industry 

corporations  to  give  the  number  of  their  1909  will  improve  for  a  couple  of  years  until   it 

stockholders.    The  inference  is  that  there  are  breaks  previous   records  and   that   the  stock 

less  this  year  than  there  were  last  year.  market  will   discount   this  fact  and   pass  its 

own  high  point  of  1906. 

WHAT  THE  STOCK  MARKET  CANNOT  DO.        ^"f,  r*-"!^"',^"  \'''''^  '^°f^  ^V""^^  ^^  !'  ^"' 

tures       and   that  the  profoundest  calculator 

XiyHEN  folks  are  figuring  on  the  purchase    of  this  equation  is  but  a  school  child  before 

*  ^       and  sale  of  stocks   they   don't  often    the  unknow  n  x  and  y. — crops  and  accidents. 

enough  stop  to  think  what  stock  prices  are, —         ^uc  oirrccT  im^/ccthjcmt  f\c   hi 

J      ,  ,,       ,     ',  \  THE  BIuOEST  INVESTMENT  Or  ALL. 

and,  .above  all,  what  they  are  not. 

"  To-Day 's  Market,"   as   reported  on  the  A  MONG  the  eight  thousand  and  more  cor- 

newspaper's  financial  page,  might  just  as  well  porations  whose  affairs  are  interesting 

be  called  "  To-Day 's  Guess."     The  price  of  enough   to   the   public   to   be  treated   in   the 

the  typical  common  stock  to-day  is  supposed  "  Moody  Manual,"  the  investor  looks  in  vain 

to  be  an  estimate  of  the  earnings  of  the  cor-  for  stocks  and  bonds  that  are  backed  by  agri- 

poration  in  question  for  the  next  year.     Not  culture, — the  greatest  industry  of  all. 

present  conditions  but  "  futures  "  make  the  American  farmers  this  year  are  taking  in 

price  of  that  stock.  some  $8,750,000,000, — some  16  per  cent,  on 

Prophecy   is  peculiarly  dangerous   in   this  their    capital.      For    example,     the    Argus- 

field.-  Reports  and  accounts  can  be  calculated  Leader,  that  lively  newspaper  out  in   Sioux 

and  averaged  for  years  past,  and  conclusions  Falls,  points  with  pride  to  the  $200,000,000 

drawn,  but  no  earthly  means  has  yet  been  new  wealth  produced  by  South  Dakota  alone 

found  to  calculate  the  one  factor  most  im-  this  year.      "  Analysis  of   the   figures   shows 

portant    to    the    stock    market, — next    year's  that  the  farmers  are  getting  most  of  it.     A 

crops.  hog  to-day  brings  as  good  a  price  as  a  steer 

Last  month,  for  instance,  it  was  announced  a   number  of  years  ago.      Corn   and  wheat 

by  the  Government  that  the  condition  of  cot-  and   oats  and    barley   are  selling  at   the   top 

ton  was  only  about  58  per  cent., — less  than  price.     Hence,  the  Argus-Leader  cannot  be 

any  year  since  1902.    This  plant  is  the  great-  enlisted    in   pity   for  the  poor   farmer.      He 

est  single  influence  on   foreign  exchange, —  does  not  need  it." 

the   relation  of  our  credit  to  the   credit  of  Now  suppose  one   wishes   to   invest  with 

other  countries.      It   is  one  of   the   heaviest  these  most  prosperous  business  men  and  has 

freight  items  on  certain  Southern  railroads,  already  one-third  or  so  of  his  capital  in  farm 

For  instance,  it  supplies   10  per  cent,  of  the  mortgages,  or  something  similar,  and  wishes 

total  tonnage  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  to  enjoy  for  the  other  two-thirds  the  advan- 

Railroad.      Last   year,   who   knew   anything  tages  that  a  responsible  corporation  gives, 

about  the  cotton  crop?  One   can    purchase    stocks    and    bonds    of 

Then  there  is  the  large  "  accident."     The  companies  that  buy  farm  products,   such   as 

San  Francisco  earthquake  was  one,  the  Boer  American  Beet  Sugar,  Corn  Products,  Amer- 

War   was    another,    the    insurance    scandals  ican  Woolen,  and  American  Cotton  Oil.  or 

formed  a  third.    Every  so  often  comes  a  catas-  others  that  the  farmer  buys  from,  such  as  the 

trophe,  perhaps  beneficial  to  h-umanity  in  the  International    Harvester   Company  and   fer- 

event,  but  nevertheless  entirely  upsetting  to  tilizer  manufacturers  like  the  American  Agri- 

the    stock    market    plans    and    ideas    of    the  cultural    Chemical    Company   and    the    Vir- 

strongest  and  wisest.  ginia-Carolina  Chemical  Company. 

Last  month  the  known  factors  averaged  But  when  it  comes  to  putting  $100  or 
very  favorable.  Any  one  studying  the  groups  $1000,  or  multiples  thereof,  into  widely 
of  figures  furnished  by  one  of  the  statistical  known  corporations  that  are  based  on  agri- 
agencies, — figures  of  money,  of  labor,  of  trade  culture  directly  and  primarily,  one  must  turn 
and  enterprise, — could  easily  deduce  that  to  the  irrigation  companies,  become  so  numer- 
manufacturing     and     mercantile     conditions  ous  and  active  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
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IRRIGATION. 

'TpRAVELING  west  of  the  Missouri,  the 
"*•  Easterner  wonders  why  so  many  of  the 
men  he  meets  seem  "  land  crazy  "  until  he 
realizes  what  irrigation  means  and  the  dif- 
ference between  an  irrigated  farm  and  any 
other  kind  of  farm. 

Take  the  unirrigated  sugar  beet  crop  in 
Colorado  last  year.  There  was  too  much 
sun  and  not  enough  rain.  The  crop  was 
short.  This  year  there  were  floods,  and  the 
crop  was  short  again. 

Now  on  irrigated  land  crop  failures  are 
unknown.  This  is  a  broad  statement,  to  be 
qualified  only  by  somebody's  rank  incompe- 
tence. 

With  a  supply  of  sunshine  that  is  almost 
equable  and  a  supply  of  water  which  can  be 
controlled  absolutely,  the  farmer  is  no  longer 
the  plaything  of  the  elements.  He  can  manu- 
facture crops  about  as  scientifically  as  a  mill 
turns  out  cotton  cloths. 

Hence,  one  finds  60,000  people  added  to 
the  population  of  Idaho  through  irrigation 
companies  working  under  the  "  Carey  act." 
The  Twin  Falls  country,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  contains  the  largest  private  irri- 
gation enterprises  in  the  world.  In  Montana 
more  than  a  million  acres  are  now  under  ir- 
rigation. In  Utah  the  watering  of  about 
700,000  acres  is  under  way.  In  Colorado 
the  work  has  received  a  strong  in>petus  from 
the  opening  of  the  Gunnison  Tunnel  by 
President  Taft  on  September  23.  On  this 
water-distributing  system  alone  the  Govern- 
ment is  spending  some  $5,000,000.  The 
lands  affected  will  support  about  25,000  citi- 
zens. As  far  off  as  California  a  couple  of 
hundred  thousand  acres  are  being  reclaimed, 
— in  this  case  by  private  interests,  instead  of 
bv  the  Government. 
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"REAL"  IRRIGATION  BONDS. 

UST  because  water  on  \Vestern  land 
works  miracles,  a  few  ingenious  pro- 
moters are  trying  to  make  it  work  fables. 
They  are  beginning  to  trade  on  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  irrigation  bond  by  offering 
queer  kinds  of  stock  or  contracts,  or  what- 
not, against  propositions  inactive  outside  of 
their  own  imaginations. 

Now  some  $200,000,000  of  private  capital 
has  been  put  into  irrigation  projects  under 
proper  safeguards.  It  has  been  raised  largely 
in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Middle  West.  More 
lately,  the  typical  "  Eastern  "  banker  has 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  real  irrigation 


bond  is  the  real  thing.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
tell  it  when  you  see  it. 

The  "  real  "  bonds  are  of  five  varieties. 
First  there  is  the  "  district  "  irrigation  bond, 
payable  through  taxes  collected  by  the  county 
treasurer  just  the  same  as  any  other  municipal 
obligation. 

Second  is  the  straight  water  company 
bond.  The  dam,  canals,  franchises,  etc.,  form 
the  sfcurity  here. 

Ir  a  third  class  the  corporations  are  also 
private,  but  own  not  only  the  water  but  also 
the  land  which  the  water  irrigates.  The 
land,  while  covered  by  the  original  mortgage, 
may  be  bought  out  by  a  sinking  fund  or  other 
provision. 

Fourth  come  bonds  issued  under  the  Fed- 
eral "  Carey  act."  These  must  be  secured 
by  mortgages  on  the  system  of  irrigation, 
and  also  by  the  lien  given  by  the  State  to  the 
company  operating  that  system. 

A  fifth  group  of  "  Carey  act  "  companies 
deposit,  in  addition  to  the  above,  certain  of 
the  actual  contracts  or  notes  made  by  settlers 
to  the  company  in  payment  of  land  and  water 
rights.  The  example  which  follows  belongs 
to  this  class. 

A  TYPICAL  IRRIGATION  PROPOSITION. 

npHE  test  of  a  good  irrigation  bond  is  sim- 
ple. In  fact,  it  revolves  around  one 
word, — li'ater.  A  typical  irrigation  project 
of  the  "  Carey  act  "  type,  now  in  the  going 
stage,  will  furnish  illustration  of  the  half- 
dozen  points  on  which  every  investor  should 
get  satisfaction. 

In  the  first  place,  the  backers  of  the  prop- 
osition understand  water.  They  are  mostly' 
sheep  ranchers  of  substance  and  prominence 
in  Wyoming  who  have  been  watering  land 
of  their  own  for  years.  The  human  equation 
here  as  in  all  investments  carries  more  mean- 
ing than  columns  of  statistics.  In  this  case 
railroad  officials  can  be  written  to  who  will 
send  printed  folders  gotten  up  by  the  rail- 
roads describing  the  reality  of  the  project, 
and  who  will  also  bear  witness  to  the  promi- 
nence and  experience  of  the  men  behind  it. 
By  such  precautions  one  can  eliminate  in  a 
day  or  two  practically  all  of  the  unfit  irri- 
gation offerings. 

In  the  second  place,  the  land  of  this  Wyo- 
ming tract  is  waterab\e.  The  company  oper- 
ates under  the  "  Carey  act  "  and  thus  must 
establish  .the  fact  that  its  land  is  irrigable  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  engineei*of  the  State, 
who   personally   inspects   the   project.      If   it 
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passes  him  it  must  receive  the  approval  of 
the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners.  If 
their  verdict  is  favorable,  the  maps,  surveys, 
and  so  on  go  up  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  United  States. 

Third,  the  natfr  is  there.  The  sufficiency 
of  water  supply  and  the  practicability  of 
turning  the  water  on  to  the  land  are  also 
questions  looked  into  by  the  authorities  above 
named.  This  particular  company  has  made 
a  contract  with  the  State  allowing  it  to  take 
water  from  the  river  in  question. 

Fourth,  the  uater  is  being  properly  man- 
aged. The  dam  is  one  of  the  largest  rein- 
forced steel  concrete  dams  in  the  world. 
Physically,  the  reser\oir  is  always  the  critical 
point.  It  is  thus  important  to  note  that  the 
dam  is  the  Ambursen  type  of  reinforced  steel 
concrete.  Fort>-odd  dams  like  it  are  in  ex- 
istence and  none  has  ever  "  gone  out  "  with 
a  flood. 

Fifth,  the  iiater  rights  are  attractive  to 
settlers.  The  investor  and  the  farmer  have 
the  same  Interest  in  the  raising  of  large  crops 
economically.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
36.000  acres  have  already  been  sold,  without 
public  advertising, — the  briefest  possible  ex- 
pression of  the  farmers'  confidence.  It  is  im- 
portant that  there  is  a  town  of  some  3000 
people  in  the  center  of  the  tract,  with 
churches,  theaters,  banks,  a  Masonic  temple, 
and  so  on.  The  best  class  of  irrigation  farmer 
prefers  to  live  where  he  can  be  sociable  and 
send  his  children  to  school, — just  as  you 
and  I. 

L  nder  this  head  comes  the  marketability  of 
the  farmer's  hay  and  apples  and  the  rest.  No 
part  of  the  land  is  more  than  8  miles  from 
one  of  the  standard  "  granger  "  railroads.  A 
second  one  is  building  an  extension  through 
the  tract.  The  Wyoming  sheep  Industry' 
also  provides  a  ready  local  market  for  great 
qyantltles  of  hay. 

Finally,  the  man  who  buys  the  bonds  finds 
behind  them  not  simply  the  land  but  the 
iiatcr.  This  last  consideration  might  have 
been  put  first.  It  Is  of  little  avail  to  hold  a 
mortgage  on  irrigated  land  which  lacks  con- 
trol over  the  water  that  gives  the  land  Its 
value.  In  the  example  under  discussion  the 
laws  of  Wyoming  provide  that  the  water 
and  the  land  go  together.  The  contract 
which  the  settler  buys  entitles  him  to  so  many 
acres  of  land  and  to  so  many  feet  of  water. 
It  Is  the«e  contracts  and  notes  which  mu>t 
be  placed  with  a  trustee  as  security  behind 
the  bonds  to  an  amount  25  per  cent.  In  ex- 
cess of  their  face  value. 
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IDLE  FREIGHT  CARS 

HE  top  point  of  prosperity  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  "  car  famine."  WTien 
there  is  so  much  freight  to  move  that  ship- 
pers get  down  on  their  knees  begging  the 
railroads  for  more  cars  it  would  seem  that 
the  railroads  must  be  at  their  highest  earn- 
ing capacity.  But  it  does  not  work  out  that 
way.  . 

For  Instance,  only  eighteen  months  ago 
there  were  about  600.000  idle  freight  cars  in 
the  United  States.  Early  in  July  there  were 
still  259,000.  There  were  only  1 06.000 
when  September  opened  and  only  38,806 
when  it  ended.  It  looks  as  if  there  might 
soon  be  another  freight  car  shortage,  such  as 
we  had  in  the  early  fall  of  1907  before  the 
panic  turned  the  figures  upside  down. 

The  trouble  is  that  some  of  these  cars  are 
better  than  others.  As  long  as  there  is  a 
choice,  naturally  the  tendency  will  be  to  use 
the  best.  But  when  the  surplus  becomes  a 
shortage,  ever>thing,  modern  steel  structures 
and  old  rattle  traps,  too.  is  being  worked  to 
the  limit.  And  this  means  that  there  will 
be  a  higher  percentage  of  freight  train  delays. 
Couplings  will  break,  brakeshoes  will  crack, 
■■  boxes  "  will  get  hot.  and  so  on.  Rolling 
stock  efficiency  will  average  lower.  This 
makes  the  shipper  and  receiver  cross,  and  it 
causes  the  railroad  to  spend  more  money  in 
the  earning  of  each  dollar. 

Of  course,  the  railroad  repair  shops  have 
been  humming  this  summer  to  ^et  all  rolling 
stock  In  shape  for  the  crop  movement  and 
other  fall  rush.  Moreover,  second  and  third 
trackage  has  been  increased  since  1907, — and 
freight  capacity  with  It.  •  Enormous  orders 
have  been  placed  for  new  equipment. 

But  it  is  a  tough  job  that  the  railroad  has, 
— to  keep  from  losing  money  when  business 
falls  oft  12  per  cent.,  as  It  did  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1908,  and  vet  keep  roll- 
ing stock  enough  to  handle  the  flow  of  traffic 
now  swelling  again. 

So  If  the  news  should  come  before  long 
that  everybody  wants  more  cars  ft  will  not 
necessarily  mean  that  ever}body  is  making 
more  money. 

PUTTING  ON  THE   BRAKES  ABROAD. 

London.  October  21. — The  Bank  oi  England 
to-day  raised  its  minimum  rate  of  discount  from 
4  per  cent,  to  5. 

'  I  ^HAT  brief  announcement   In   the   daily 

newspapers  was  skipped  last  month  by 

a  great  many  readers  who  will  come  back  to 

It  before  they  get  through.     It  may  not  be 
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very  manj-  months,  indeed,  before  the  boss 
and  the  mechanic,  the  capitalist  and  the  clerk, 
and  all  the  rest  who  depend  upon  American 
business  activity'  will  have  a  practical,  un- 
pleasant explanation  of  that  news, — also  of 
ihe  advance  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  Nether- 
lands Bank  rate  eight  days  before  and  the 
advance  from  4  to  5  of  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Germany  a  couple  of  days  before  that, — 
and  the  marking  up  of  private  discount  rates 
to  23/2  even  in  gold-hoarding  Paris. 

Here  is  the  squeaking  of  the  brakes.  En- 
terprise is  moving  too  fast  and  must  be 
checked,  even  so  near  the  usual  January 
slow-down. 

The  point  of  all  this  lies  in  the  question : 
Why  do  we  read  no  announcement  of  a  raise 
in  the  American  bank  rate  ? — and  the  answer : 
Because  there  is  no  American  Bank,  no  cen- 
tral, patriotic  institution  to  protect  the  bor- 
rowers and  business  men  of  this  country,  to 
foresee  their  legitimate,  natural  calls  for 
money  and  attract  it  to  America  as  against 
other  countries  by  "  raising  the  rate." 

We  have  no  "  rate  "  to  raise. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  Us,  in  the  fast-grow- 
ing New  World,  to  think  financially  in  terms 
not  of  sections,  of  East  or  West  or  South, 
but  of  nations.  Our  own  job  of  money  dis- 
tribution is  so  immense  that  bankers  them- 
selves are  among  the  most  apt  to  forget  how 
much  larger,  after  all,  is  the  world  problem, 
and  how  much  more  important. 

All  those  rate  increases  last  month  meant 
that  Europe  was  shutting  up  its  credit-shop ; 
that  Englishmen,  Dutchmen,  Germans,  and 
Frenchmen,  having  calculated  their  own 
money  needs  for  business,  for  Government 
loans,  etc.,  and  their  own  recent  lendings  to 
help  develop  the  big,  new  American  country, 
concluded  that  the  thing  had  gone  about  far 
enough. 

So  each  of  the  banks  named,  in  its  respon- 
sible public  capacity,  decrees  that  outsiders 
v»ho  want  credits  from  its  money  center  shall 
pay  just  so  much  more  for  them. 

By  "  outsiders  "  one  reads  particularly  the 
United  States  of  America.  For  instance,  on 
October  14  it  was  decided  in  England  that 
people  who  v»anted  to  "  carry  over  "  Ameri- 
can stocks  would  have  to  pay  4V2  per  cent, 
interest,  although  for  other  securities  the  rate 
Vv-as  only  3  to  3^4- 

Lest  this  should  sound  as  if  Europe  were 
trying  to  "  do  "  America,  it  may  be  recalled 
that  she  receives  from  us  some  $35,000,000 
a  month  in  interest  and  dividends  on  money 
furnished    mostly    by    those    very    English, 


Dutch,  Germans,  and  French.  To  theni 
American  prosperity  means  more  and  safer 
income. 

But  each  of  these  countries  has  its  own 
troubles.  In  England  there  is  the  particular 
duty  of  guarding  the  only  big,  free,  interna- 
tional gold  market  in  the  world.  For  in- 
stance, the  Bank  of  England  folks  were  figur- 
ing last  month  that  they  would  be  furnish- 
ing some  $28,000,000  of  gold  before  Jan- 
uary I  to  their  foreign-customers  alone, — 
Egypt  with  its  great  cotton  crop,  Russia. 
Turkey,  South  America,  and  so  on. 

And  every  great  European  bank  must  re- 
tain enough  money  to  care  for  the  new  stocks 
and  bonds  and  notes  issued  by  governments 
and  companies  in  which  its  nation  is  inter- 
ested ;  also  the  loans  to  its  merchants,  traders, 
and  speculators  of  every  kind, — all  jumping 
to  higher  figures  with  the  1909  good  times. 

The  industrial  money  needs  of  the  United 
States  are  greater  than  those  of  any  foreign 
country.  Yet  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  no 
central  bank  to  protect  those  needs  from  a 
national  viewpoint.  We  have  25,000  sets  of 
bankers,  each  vi'ith  the  duty  of  taking  care  of 
stockholders  first  of  all.  It  might  be  suicidal 
for  any  one  set  to  act  patrioticallj'.  It  would 
be  Quixotic,  too,  because  no  one  set  is  power- 
ful enough  to  do  much  good  by  itself. 

Therefore,  because  American  bankers  are 
the  only  ones  in  the  civilized  world  who  have 
no  organized  way  to  get  together  for  the  best 
interests  of  themselves,  the  American  nation 
is  the  only  one  which  has  not  foreseen  in  time 
the  tightening  of  money  as  a  world  symptom. 
The  7000  national  banks  alone,  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  j'ear,  lost  nearly  $14,- 
000,000  of  their  cash  while  they  were  in- 
creasing their  loans  $378,000,000, — the  larg- 
est expansion  of  any  similar  period  in  history, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  that  in  1907.  A 
significant  year  for  comparison  ! 

Of  course,  the  greatest  of  international 
economists  may  be  overcautious  once  in  a 
while.  Maybe  there  is  legitim.ate  need  for  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  enormous  sums  that 
Europe  has  given  lately  in  exchange  for 
American  "  finance  bills."  For  many  o^ 
these  there  will  undoubtedly  be  substituted 
"  produce  "  bills,  bills  of  lading  of  wheat,  of 
steel,  or  what  not  shipped  to  Europe. 

Yet  an  unusual  number  of  millions  have 
lately  been  raised  by  such  obligations  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  stocks,  particularly 
those  of  certain  large  industries,  up  to  a  price 
which  discounts  and  anticipates  a  whole  lot 
of  prosperity  that  has  not  arrived  yet. 
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A  FEW  OF  THE  SEASONS  NOVELS. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Enghsh-speaking 
world  is  permitted  a  ghmpse  into  the  soul  life 
of  another  people  which  is  so  vivid  and  impres- 
sive as  that  given  by  the  Spanish  novelist 
Ibaiiez  in  his  powerful  novel  "  The  Shadow  of 
the  Cathedral." '  The  present  mental  and  social 
decadence  of  Spain  is  set  forth  with  startling 
force  and  vividness  in  the  pages  of  this  book. 
The  hero,  an  idealist  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood, abjures  his  faith  and  becomes  a  revolu- 
tionary. After  a  life  of  flight,  impri.sonmcnt, 
and  torture  he  comes  back  to  the  catliedral  in 
the  old,  proud,  decadent  city  of  Toledo  and 
spends  his  last  days  under  the  shadow  of  this 
institution,  which,  with  its  splendor,  its  pride,  its 
love  of  tradition,  and  its  narrowness,  so  aptly 
typifies  the  condition  of  modern  Spain.  The 
translation  into  English- has  been  made  by  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Gillespie. 

Theilatest  "  preachment  novel  "  of  Hall  Caine 
is  a  story  of  Egyptian  life  and  English  admin- 
istration in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.-  The 
social,  official,  and  military  circles  of  the  Nile 
country  are  minutely  described  with  a  good  deal 
of  plot  and  melodrama.  Tlicre  i^  also  a  great 
deal  of  homily  and,  in  the  beginning,  some 
action  and  movement.  The  "  White  Prophet," 
half  Christian,  half  Mohammedan,  is  the  leader 
of  the  new  Nationalist  movement,  and  his  career 
involves  the  lives,  fortunes,  and  happiness  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  characters  in  the  story.  On 
more  than  one  of  tlie  more  than  600  pages  of 
this  novel  the  reader  finds  blood-stirring  dra- 
matic narrative  strength,  but  from  even  the 
most  casual  perusal  it  is  quite  evident  that  if 
the  tale  had  been  half  as  long  it  might  easily 
have  been  twice  as  strong. 

Readers  who  have  enjoyed  the  witty,  philo- 
sophical insight  of  "  Lucas  Malet  "  in  her  novels 
"  Sir  Richard  Calmady  "  and  "  The  Ear  Hori- 
zon "  will  find  in  "  The  Score "  ^  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  same  sort  of  writing, — and  incident- 
ally some  of  the  same  characters.  The  old,  old 
question  of  art  versus  domesticity  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  woman  of  genius  is  again 
taken  up  and  discussed  in  the  author's  piquant 
way.  « 

Recent  stories  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  are 
"  Tonathan  and  David"*  and  "The  Oath  of 
Allegiance,"  '  the  latter  the  main  title  of  a  col- 
lection consisting  of  eleven  short  talcs.  These 
are  in  the  author's  best  vein,  all  showing  her 
shrewd  but  kindly  psychological  insight.  "  Jon- 
athan and  David"  is  the  story  .of  the  love  of  a 
lonesome  old  man  for  his  dog  and  is  full  of 
human  dignity  and  pathos. 

'  The  Shadow  of  tho  Cathedral.  By  Vincent  Blas- 
co  Ibanez.     341  pp.     $1.35. 

2  The  White  Prophet.  By  Hall  Caine.  Apple- 
tons.     '513  pp..  ill.     Sl.'iO. 

» The  Score.  By  "  Lucas  Malet."  Dutton.  323 
pp.     Sl-.^O. 

♦Jonathan  and  David.  Bv  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps.     Harpers.     48  pp..  ill.    "  HO  cents. 

5  The  Oath  of  Allo-jifince.  Bv  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  374  pp..  ill. 
$1.25. 
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THE   C.\THEUK.\L   OF    TOLEDO,    SI'.MX. 

(The   subject   of   the   powerful    novel   "  The    Shadow 
of  (he  Cathedral,"  by  Ibaiiez.) 

A  good,  wholesome  sketch  of  American  in- 
dependence, dealing  chiefly  with  a  New  York 
college  lad  who  has  much  dignity  and  good 
comradesliip  about  him,  is  Roy  Mason's  "  \\  hen 
I  Am  Ricli." "  It  is  not  quite  a  novel,  scarcely 
more  than  a  sketch,  but  there  seems  to  be-  nnich 
promise  in  the  character  delineation. 

One  of  those  stirring,  "  rattling  good  "  stories 
that  are  full  of  action,  dramatic  movement,  and 
intensity  of  human  passion  is  Rc.x  Beach's  "  Sil- 
ver Horde.'"  It  is  a  talc  of  the  far  north  of 
Alaska  and  contains  all  the  stage  scenery  and 
appurtenances  necessary  thereto.  Love  and  ad- 
venture crowd  upon  each  other  so  swiftly  that 
the  reader  almost  gasps  for  relief. 

A  story  bringing  back  vividly  the  atmos- 
phere of  seventeenth  century  France  is  H.  C. 
Chatfield-Taylor's  "  Fame's  Pathway," "  which 
deals  with  the  early  life  and  love  affairs  of 
Moliere.  Pathetic  character  studies  of  the  Paris 
of  that  day  are  woven  into  a  generally  pleasing 
narrative.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  "  JoB  " 
(the  Comte  de  Brevillc). 

Most  of  the  year's  .American  novels  are  sto- 
ries of  to-day,  and  their  scenes  are  laid  eitlier 
in  the  South  or  in  the  Middle  West.  In  "The 
Romance  of  a  Plain  Man  "  *  Ellen  Glasgow  de- 

By  Roy  Mason.     Dillingham. 

By    Rex    Beach.      Harpers. 

C.    Chntfleld  Taylor. 

By   Ellen   Glas 


"When  I  .\m  Rich. 
343  pp.,  ill.     .«l..'-)0. 

'The    Silver    Horde. 
390  pp..  ill.     $1..50. 

'  Fame's    Pathway. 
Duffleld.     341    pp..   ill. 

"  The   Romance  of 


By    H. 

.<1.."n. 
Plain    Man. 


gow.     Macmillan.     4.^>4  pp.     $l..'"in. 
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REX    BEACH,    WHOSE    NOVEL,        THE    SILVER    HORDE, 
HAS   JUST   APPEARED. 

picts  the  itps  and  downs  of  a  young  Virginian's 
business  career  only  to  show  more  vividly  the 
constancy  of  his  wife's  devotion.  Will  N.  Har- 
ben  adds  "The  Redemption  of  Kenneth  Gait"' 
to  his  series  of  rural  Georgian  tales.  The  book 
is  a  protest  against  the  violation  of  society's 
established  safeguards.  Another  Southern  story 
of  the  present  is  "  The  Wiving  of  Lance  Cleav- 
crage,"  *  by  Alice  MacGowan,  the  author  of 
"  Judith  of  the  Cumberlands." 

In  "A  Certain  Rich  l\Ian"=  Mr.  William  Allen 
White  typifies  the  Western  "  get-there "  spirit. 
His  hero,  after  losing  all  scruples,  is  at  last 
reached  by  influences  set  in  motion  by  an  awak- 
ened public  conscience.  Other  stories  of  the 
Middle  West  are  "The  Calling  of  Dan  Mat- 
thews,"^ by  Harold  Bell  Wright,  and  the  brief 
tale  of  "The  Moccasin  Ranch,"'*  by  Hamlin  Gar- 
land. Both  are  characteristic  of  the  region  and 
the  people. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

Mr.  Parker's  book  of  recollections  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland"'  is  easily  the  most  important 
volume  of  biography  among  the  publications  of 
the  autumn  season.  It  has  been  known  many 
years  that  Mr.  Parker  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  it  adds  to  the  interest 
of  the  present  volume  to  know  that  the  plan  of 
the  work  was  heartily  approved  by  its  subject, 
who  supplied  the  author  with  much  of  the  ma- 
terial.    These  recollections  of  a  friend  present 

» Thp  Rpfipmption  of  Kenneth  Oalt.  By  Will  N. 
Harben.     Ilarjiers.     .S.5:>  pp..  HI.     .'?1..50. 

2  The  Wivinc  of  Lance  Cleaverage.  Bv  Alice  Mac- 
Gowan.     Putnam.     308  pp.,  ilL     .^l..*?,"). 

3  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  Bv  William  Allen  White. 
Macmillan.     434  pp.     .$1.50. 

'  The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews.  By  Harold  Bell 
Wright  Chicago  :  The  Book  Supply  Company.  364 
pp..   ill.     .$1.50. 

6  The  Moccasin  Ranch.  Bv  Hamlin  Garland.  Har- 
pers. ■  1,S7  pp.,  ill.     %\. 

"  Recollections  of  Grover  Cleveland.  By  George 
F.  Parker.     Century.     400  pp.,  ill.     $3. 


Grover  Cleveland  as  a  sincere  and  honest  public 
man,  who  cherished  few  or  no  resentments,  and 
was  ready  throughout  his  career  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  the  common  good.  Mr.  Cleveland's 
opinions  of  his  contemporaries  and  his  candid 
utterances  regarding  his  own  part  in  national 
politics  are  here  preserved  in  the  form  in  which 
he  was  willing  to  have  them  given  to  the  public. 
Probably  the  last  political  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  addressed  to  Mr.  E.  Prentiss 
Bailey,  editor  of  the  Utica  Observer,  on  March 
14,  1908.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Cleveland  expressed 
his  hope  that  Governor  Johnson,  of  Minnesota, 
would  receive  the  Presidential  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

All  that  the  American  people  have  learned 
about  General  Sherman  in  the  forty-five  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  he  became  a  national 
figure  tends  to  confirm  the  early  impressions 
that  were  formed  by  his  contemporaries.  His 
fearlessness  and  individuality,  qualities  that  made 
him  a  national  hero,  were  displayed  in  his  writ- 
ings hardly  less  efi'ectively  than  in  his  actions 
as  a  commander  on  the  field.  In  his  memoirs 
he  left  his  own  record  of  his  public  career,  and 
in  the  "  Home  Letters,"  '  now  for  the  first  time 
published,  the  man's  human  qualities  are  revealed 
as  never  before.  These  are  the  letters  that  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  throughout  the  years  of  vicis- 
situdes before  the  Civil  War,  during  the  war 
itself,  and  in  the  years  of  peace  that  followed. 
As  the  editor  of  these  letters,  Mr.  Howe,  points 


H.   C.   CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. 

(Whose  novel,  "  Fame's  Pathway,"  is  noticed  on 
page  63.5.) 

out,  Sherman's  letters  home  were  always  the 
frank  and  authentic  records  of  the  events  which 
most  nearly  concerned  him.  Their  historic  im- 
portance, therefore,  not  to  speak  of  their  bio- 
graphical significance,  is  very  great. 

'  Home    Letters   of  General    Sherman.      Edited    by 
M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe.     Scribners.     412  pp.     $2. 
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It  is  said  by  Professor  Sears,  tlie  author  of  a 
new  life  of  Wendell  Phillips,'  that  his  subject 
was  ofteiier  before  the  people  and  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  other  public  speaker  of  his  gen- 
eration. \\  hen  we  consider  the  times  of  agita- 
tion during  wiiich  Wendell  Phillips  lived,  this 
statement  seems  the  more  impressive,  for  the 
anti-slavery  cause  had  many  advocates  who  used 
the  public  platform.  Dr.  Sears  has  given  us  a 
most  interesting  summary  of  the  life  of  the 
great  orator,  and  while  he  was  himself  a  con- 
temporary of  Phillips,  he  writes  in  the  spirit  of 
to-day. 

Mr.  Hubert  Bruce  Fuller  brings  together  in 
a  single  volume  sketciics  of  tlie  S])eakers  of  tlie 
House  of  Representatives"  from  Aluhlenberg  to 
Cannon.     These  biographies  are  prefaced  by  a 
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COROT    IN   HIS   PKIMK. 
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(From  a  sketch  usod  as  a  frontispiece  to  Jteynell's 
liiogrophy  of  the  painter.) 

brief  essay  on  the  British  and  Colonial  prototype 
and  followed  by  an  interesting  resume  of  "  The 
English  and  the  American  Speakers  of  To- 
Day."  The  development  of  the  power  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  is  one  of  the  phenomena 
of  our  political  life  which  comparatively  few 
students  of  history  or  politics  have  estimated 
at  its  true  significance. 

For  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  com- 
plete and  adequate  biography  of  the  great 
French  painter  Corot  has  been  published.  It 
is  entitled  "  Corot  and  His  Friends " '  and  is 
full  of  bits  of  description  and  general  personalia 
about  the  genial  genius  whose  dc\otion  to  his 
art  is  epitomized  in  his  last  words :  "  I  hope 
with  all  my  heart  that  there  will  be  painting  in 

'  Wendell  Phillips.  Orator  and  Agitator.  By  Lor- 
enzo Sears.  Donbledav.  Page  &  Co.  379  pp.,  per. 
$l.r)0. 

^  The  Speakers  of  the  House.  Bv  n\ibert  Bnioe 
Fuller.      Little.   Brown  &  Co.     :ni    pp.      .«2. 

'Corot  and  Ills  Friends.  Bv  Everard  Mevnell. 
A.  Wessels  Company.     301   pp..   ill.     $3.2.'.. 


MARGARET   SANGSTIiR   A.S   SHE  APPE.\RS  TO-DAY. 

heaven."  The  author  of  this  volume,  Everard 
Meynell,  says  that  the  keynote  of  -Corot's  life 
was  found  in  the  fact  that  he  was  always  on 
good  terms  with  himself.  A  number  of  illus- 
trations add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  vol- 
ume. 

Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  who  is  one  of  the 
two  or  three  most  eminent  living  English  essay- 
ists, declares  that  he  is  the  only  person  in  the 
world  who  understands  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
and  therefore  docs  not  agree  with  him.  With 
this  apparent  paradox  as  a  theme,  Mr.  Chester- 
ton has  written  a  racy  and  sparkling  volume 
on  "  G.  B.  S.,"^  considering  the  eccentric  Irish 
genius  under  these  different  chapter  headings: 
I,  The  Irishman ;  2,  The  Puritan  ;  3,  The  Pro- 
gressive ;  4,  Tl\e  Critic  :  5,  The  Dramatist,  and. 
6,  The  Philosopher. 

The  personal  recollections  of  Margaret  Sang- 
ster"^  cover  the  period  of  an  active  half-century 
of  life.  Mrs.  Sangster's  name  comes  as  near 
to  being  a  "  household  word "  as  perhaps  the 
name  of  any  living  .\merican  woman.  Particu- 
larly well  is  she  known  to  the  children  of  this 
country  from  her  cditor.ship  of  and  contribu- 
tions tO  the  Youth's  Comfyaiiion,  Harper's 
Young  People,  and  other  publications  for  the 
young. 

THREE    NEW    BOOKS    ON    THE    PROBLEM    OF 
HUMAN  FLIGHT. 

A  very  full  and  painstakingly  elaborate  work, 
set  forth  in  popular  language,  is  Charles  C. 
Turner's  hook.  "  .Serial  Navigation  of  To- 
Day," "  originally  published  in  England  and 
handled  in  this  country  by  the  Lippincotts.     Mr. 

♦  Oeoru:e  Bernard  Sli^w.  By  Gilbert  K.  Chester- 
ton.    .Tohn  Lane  Company.     240  pp..  .^L.^n. 

=>  Fvom  Mv  YoiUh  I'p.  "  Bv  Margaret  E.  Sangster. 
Uevell   &   Co.      332   pp..    III.    "JL.-.O. 

"  .\erial  Xavifcntion  of  To-Pay.  By  Charles  C. 
Turner.     Lippincott.     327  pp..  ill.     $1.50. 
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Turner  has  himself  had  a  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience in  aerial  flight,  chiefly  as  a  balloonist. 
His  chief  aim  in  this  work,  he  declares,  lias 
been  to  keep  himself  constantly  in  the  reader's 
place.  The  volume  is  very  fully  illustrated  with 
portraits,  views,  and  diagrams. 

There  are  few  living  men  who  have  had  such 
a  long,  varied,  and  in  general  interesting  experi- 
ence with  the  subject  of  aerial  navigation  as  Sir 
Hiram  Alaxim.  His  ideas,  the  results  of  his  ex- 
periments, and  an  explanation  of  the  machinery 
and  methods  that  have  enabled  him  to  arrive  at 
certain  conclusions  regarding  the  problem  of 
flight  are  set  forth  with  diagrams,  charts,  and 
other  illustrations  in  his  recently  issued  book, 
"Artificial  ar.d  Natural  Flight.'"  Mr.  Maxim 
treats  the  subject,  it  may  be  said  in  general, 
from  the  mathematical,  scientific  point  of  view. 

An  excellent  handbook  of  aerial  navigation 
brought  up  to  date  is  "  The  Conquest  of  the 
Air,"  ^  by  Professor  A.  Lawrence  Rotch.  Pro- 
fessor Rotch's  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  me- 
teorologist rather  than  of  the  inventor  or  mech- 
anician. As  director  of  the  Blue  Hill  Observa- 
tory he  has  had  many  years'  experience  in  the 
study  of  atmospheric  currents  and  temperatures 
by  means  of  kites.  His  chapter  on  "  The  Ocean 
of  Air  "  will  be  found  helpful  to  amateur  avia- 
tors. The  remainder  of  the  book  is  made  up  of 
a  history  of  aerostation,  descriptions  of  the 
dirigible  balloon  and  the  flying  machine  re- 
spectively, and  a  brief  forecast  of  the  future  of 
aerial  navigation. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

"The  City  of  the  Dinner  Pail"  is  the  apt 
'characterization  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  made  by 
I\Ir.  Jonathan  Thayer  Lincoln  and  employed  as 
the  title  of  a  little  volume  of  essays  on  the  labor 
problem,^  which  first  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  the  Outlook  and  which 
relate  to  questions  of  far  more  than  local  appli- 
cation. There  are  chapters  in  this  book  on 
"  The  Average  Citizen  and  the  Labor  Problem," 
"  The  Man  and  the  Machine,"  "  The  Time 
Clock,"  "  Trade-Unionism  and  the  Individual 
NN'orker,"  and  "  The  City  of  Luxury."  The 
writer  shows  a  wide  range  of  information,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  some  of  the  foreign- 
born  elements  in  our  population,  and  his  sug- 
gestions are  based  on  his  own  experience  as  a 
manufacturer  and  his  personal  contact  with  both 
capitalists  and  workingmen.  His  declared  pur- 
pose is  to  contribute  something  to  a  "  better 
social  understanding  between  the  man  who  buys 
and  the  man  who  sells  labor." 

Li  his  little  book  on  the  American  newspaper,* 
Mr.  James  Edward  Rogers  sums  up  those  traits 
of  our  daily  press  which  have  caused  the  intelli- 
gent foreign  observers  to  indict  its  honesty  and 
have  given  rise  to  severe  criticisms  on  the  part 
of  American  publicists.  Mr.  Rogers  concludes 
that  the  American  press  is  what  the  American 
public  makes  it, — in  other  words,  that  it  is  "  a 
reflex  of  the  nation  rather  than  a  leader  of  it." 

'  .\rtificial  and  Natural  Flight.  By  Sir  Hiram 
Maxim.     Macmillan.     166  pp..  ill.     $1.7."). 

2  The  Conqiipst  of  the  Air.  Bv  A.  L.  Rotch.  Mof- 
fat. Yard  &  Co.      192  pp..  ill.     $1. 

^  The  City  of  the  Dinner  Pail.  By  Jonathan 
Thaver  Lincoln.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  186 
pp.  '  .?1.2r). 

'  The  American  Newspaper.  By  James  Edward 
Rogers.     University  of  Chicago  Press.     213  pp.     $1. 


In  a  suggestive  work  on  "  An  American 
Transportation  System  " '"  Mr.  George  A.  Rankin 
maintains  that  w'e  now  have  all  the  ills  of  fed- 
eral control  of  the  railroads,  W'ith  none  of  the 
advantages  which  might  be  expected  from  it. 
The  States  have  lost  their  authority,  but  the  fed- 
eral Government  has  not  acquired  it.  The  plan 
proposed  by  Mr.  Rankin  is  to  make  the  federal 
Government  responsible  affirmatively  in  place  of 
the  mere  power  to  negative  State  action  which 
it  now  possesses.  Mr.  Rankin,  indeed,  would 
go  as  far  as  to  consolidate  all  our  railroads  in 
one  corporation,  limiting  capitalization  to  the 
actual  cost  of  facilities  provided. 

So  familiar  has  the  phrase  become  within  re- 
cent years  that  nobody  now  needs  to  be  told 
when  the  words  "The  Great  White  Plague" 
are  used  in  the  title  of  a  book  or  a  magazine 
article  that  the  reference  is  to  tuberculosis.  Dr. 
Edward  O.  Otis,  president  of  the  Boston  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  has  given  this  title  to  a  book" 
which  presents  for  the  every-day  reader  in  plain, 
untechnical  terms  the  simple  facts  of  the  disease 
known  as  consumption.  In  spite  of  the  gravity 
of  the  subject  Dr.  Otis  -writes  in  an  optimistic 
vein.  Believing  in  common  with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  medical  profession  to-day  that  con- 
sumption can  be  prevented  and  can  even  be 
cured,  he  devotes  this  handbook  to  showing 
specifically  what  can  be  done  by  individuals  and 
communities  to  control  the  ravages  of  this  uni- 
versal malady.  He  has  incorporated  specific 
directions  for  eating,  sleeping,  breathing,  and 
daily  habits  and  exercises. 

A  second  edition  of  Dr.  Kenelm  Winslow's 
work  on  "  The  Production  and  Handling  of 
Clean  ]\Iilk  " '  has  been  called  for  within  a  little 
over  a  j-ear  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
book.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  revi- 
sion to  supply  to  veterinary,  agricultural,  and 
dairy  students,  and  to  health  officers,  a  text- 
book on  practical  milk  inspection  and  dairy 
hygiene. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Dr.  Liberty  H.  Bailey,  who  stands  at  the  head 
of  farming  experts  in  the  United  States,  makes 
a  new  contribution  to  agricultural  and  educa- 
tional literature  in  the  form  of  a  compact  hand- 
book on  "The  Training  of  Farmers."*  Among 
the  topics  treated  by  Dr.  Bailey  in  this  volume 
are  "  The  Insufficiencies  in  Country  Life,"  "  The 
Federation  of  Rural  Forces,"  "Why  Do  the 
Boys  Leave  the  Farm?  "  "  The  Common  Schools 
and  Farming,"  "  The  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Farm  Youth,"  and  "  College  Slen  as  Farm 
IManagers." 

Dr.  William  IMacdonald  sets  forth  in  an  in- 
teresting way  the  salient  facts  of  what  is  now 
universally  known  as  dry  farming.®  This  new 
branch  of  agricultural  science  is  defined  as  "the 
conservation  of  soil  moisture  during  long  pe- 
riods of  dry  weather  by  means  of  tillage,  to- 
gether   with    the    growth    of  drought-resistant 

5  .^n  .\meriran  Transportation  System.  Bv  George 
A  Rankin.     Putnams.     4CA  pp.     S1..50. 

«The  Great  White  Plague.  Bv  Edward  O.  Otis. 
M.  n.     .-^.^0  pp.     ?!. 

"  The  Production  .ind  Handling  of  Clean  Milk.  By 
Kenelm  Winslow.  M.  D.  William  R.  Jenkins  Com- 
pany.    367  pp..  ill.     $3.2.5. 

"  The  Training  of  Farmers.  By  L.  H.  Bailev. 
Century.     263  pp.     %1. 

"  Dry  Farming  :  Its  Principles  and  Practice.  By 
Williain  Macdonald.     Century.     290  pp.,  ill.     $1.20. 
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plants."  Articles  in  tlic  Rivikw  of  Rkvikws 
have  explained  tlie  principles  and  practice  of 
drv  farming,  but  we  believe  that  this  is  the  first 
book  to  be  published  on  the  subject. 

LITERATURE. 

A  really  remarkably  strong  case  has  been 
made  out  by  Rabbi  Kdward  X.  Calisch  for  "  The 
Jew  in  English  Literature."'  He  treats  the 
Hebrew  as  both  author  and  subject,  finding  four 
hundred  Hebrew  writers  of  English  literature 
since  the  Elizabetiian  days. 

A  new  te.xt-book  for  schools  on  English  litera- 
ture, emphasizing  its  history  and  signilicance 
for  the  present-day  life  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  has  just  been  completed  by  Ur.  William 
J.  Long."  While  Dr.  Long's  style  is  clear  and 
pleasing,  his  aim  in  this  work  has  been,  he  tells 
us,  "  first,  to  be  accurate,  and,  second,  to  be  in- 
teresting." 

A  year  or  so  ago  French  literary  circles  were 
interested  in  an  anonymous  intimate  story  of  a 
human  life  which  appeared  under  the  title  "  Le 
Journal  d'un  Rcclus."  The  work,  partly  auto- 
biographical and  partly  ruminative,  was  written 
in  remarkably  direct  and  charming  style.  An 
English  translation,^  also  made  anonymously,  has 
just  been  issued.  In  its  simplicity  and  directness 
it  suggests  Rousseau  or  Amiel. 

The  entire  subject  of  "  English  Spelling  and 
Spelling  Reform  "  *  is  treated  consecutively  and 
with  great  clarity  of  style  by  Professor  Louns- 
bury  in  his  latest  book  on  good  standards  in 
English.  While,  as  Professor  Lounsbury  ad- 
mits, the  subject  of  spelling  reform  is  not  a  soul- 
stirring  one,  it  is  nevertheless  a  useful  thing 
to  "  bring  out  with  distinctness  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  deep-seated  disease "  under  which 
English  orthography  labors.  Present  English 
spelling,  says  Professor  Lounsbury,  has  noth- 
ing to  recommend  it  but  custom  and  prejudice 
and  nothing  to  defend  it  but  ignorance.  After 
this,  Df  course,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said. 

That  the  work  of  our  American  writers  rep- 
resents "  a  substantial  and  respectable  achieve- 
ment," that  it  is  at  the  present  time  "  as  full  of 
promise  for  literary  art  in  the  future  as  is  the 
national  literature  of  any  land,"— this  is  the 
verdict  of  Dr.  W^illiam  Edward  Simonds,  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  in  Knox  College, 
who  has  just  brought  out  his  "  Student's  History 
of  American  Literature." ''  Professor  Simonds' 
work  is  done  in  a  direct,  simple,  and  logical  way, 
and  it  seems  to  us  he  has  accoinplished  his  aim 
as  set  forth  in  his  preface  of  making  his  text 
very  suggestive  and  stimulating  for  study  and 
reading. 

Occasionally  reference  books  are  so  written 
and  printed  as  to  make  them  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.  In  this  category,  we  think, 
should  be  included  Theodore  Stanton's  "  Man- 

'  The  Jew  in  Rngli.sh  Literature.  By  Edward  N. 
Calisch.  Richmond,  Va.  :  Holl  Book  Company. 
277  pp.     .$2. 

-English  Literature.  William  .1.  Long.  Cinn  & 
Co.     .^.82  pp.,  ill.     $i.:i->. 

'  The  Journal  of  a  Recluse.  T.  Y.  Crowel!  &  Co. 
334  pp.     $1.2.-.. 

•English  Spelling  and  Spelling  Reform.  By 
Thomas  R.  Lounsbiu-y.     Harper-;.     y,',7  pp.     .$L.')0. 

'' \  Student's  History  of  .\merican  Literature. 
By  W.  E.  Simonds.  "Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
383  pp.,  ill.     $H0. 


ual  of  American  Literature  " '  and  Dr.  Calvin 
Thomas'  "History  of  German  Literature."' 
Mr.  Stanton  has  done  a  thorough  piece  of  work, 
particularly  useful  in  the  section  devoted  to  the 
American  novel.  Dr.  Thomas,  who  is  professor 
of  the  Germanic  language  and  literatures  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  has  written  a  careful  and 
properly  proportioned  history,  and  has,  more- 
over, stuck  to  his  text, — literature. 

OTHER    BOOKS   OF   THE    MONTH. 

Mr.  William  11.  Wright  makes  his  book  on  the 
grizzly  bear"  intensely  interesting.  It  is  a  nar- 
rative of  personal  experience  rather  than  a 
scientific  description.  Mr.  Wright  is  properly 
ciiaracterized  on  the  title-page  as  a  hunter-nat- 
uralist, but  his  hunting  of  the  grizzly  is  not  all 
done  with  a  giui.  One  of  the  best  chapters  of 
the  book  is  an  account  of  a  photographic  ex- 
pedition. Besides  his  own  experiences,  Mr. 
Wright  draws  on  the  adventures  of  famous  ex- 
plorers and  frontiersmen  from  Lewis  and  Clark 
to  James  Capen  Adams.  Mr.  Wright  declares 
that  the  grizzly  bear  is  the  noI)lest  wild  animal 
of  North  America,  but  the  grizzly  of  the  popu- 
lar imagination  is  not  the  real  grizzly  with  which 
Mr.  Wright  has  become  iiuimately  acquainted 
through  years  of  close  association. 

A  sympathetic  description  of  Labrador,  its 
vastness,  and  the  struggling  life  of  its  scattered 
population  is  told,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
some  interesting  illustrations,  in  a  volume  en- 
titled "Where  the  Fishers  Go,""  by  the  Rev. 
P.  W.  Browne,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society.  History 
and  incident  enliven  the  description. 

In  the  series  of  reprints  of  "  Original  Nar- 
ratives of  Early  American  History  "  the  volume 
devoted  to  "  Narratives  of  New  Netherland  "  '" 
appears  at  the  psychological  moment,  just  as  we 
are  engaged  in  celebrating  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  that  colony. 
The  volume  begins  with  the  important  contem- 
porary accounts  of  Hudson's  voyage  of  1609  and 
concludes  with  the  official  report  on  the  sur- 
render of  New  Netherland  by  Peter  Stuyvesant 
in   1665. 

Three  companion  volumes  on  nervousness  as 
a  disease  treat  the  subject  from  complementary 
standpoints.  Dr.  Mitchell's  "  Self-Help  for 
Nervous  W^omen  "  "  is  made  up  of  some  familiar 
talks  on  the  "  economy  of  nervous  expenditure." 
Dr.  Sawyer's  "  The  Matter  with  Nervousness"" 
is  a  more  incisive  philosophical  dissertation, 
while  Miss  Call's  "  Nerves  and  Connnon 
Sense "  "  is  a  collection  of  pleasant  suggestive 
essays  which  had  previously  appeared  as  arti- 
cles in  several  woman's  journals. 

"  X  Manual  of  American  Literature.  Edited  by 
Theodore  Stanton.     Putnam.     403  i)p.     $1.7.5. 

'  .V  History  of  (Jcrnian  Literature.  By  Calvin 
Thomas.      Appleton.      43((   pp.      $l..'iO. 

«The  Orizzly  Bear.  Bv  William  H.  Wright. 
Scribners.     274  p]).,   ill.     $1..')0. 

"  Where  the  Fishers  Co.  By  Rev.  P.  W.  Browne. 
New  York  :  Cochrane  Publishing  Company.  370  pp., 
ill.     .$1.7.-.. 

'"Narratives  of  New  Netherland.  Edited  by  J. 
Franklin  Jameson.     Scribners.     47S  pp..  ill.     $:{. " 

"  Self-Help  for  Nervous  Women.  Bv  John  K. 
Mitchell,  M.   D.     Lippincott.     202  pp.     $1. 

'-The  Matter  with  Nervousness.  By  H.  C.  Sawyer, 
M.  D.  San  Francisco:  Cunninghani,  Cnrfiss"  \ 
Welch       210   pp.      .$1. 

"  Nerves  and  Common  Sense.  Bv  .Vnnie  Payson 
Call.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.     280  pp.     $1.25. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


j.^^         President  Taft's  return  from  his 

President's    long  absence  in  the  far  West  and 
Reaponsibiliiies.    i  ^i  ^i  i        ,  ,1 

along  the  southern  borders  or  the 

country  was  none  too  soon  for  the  many 
critical  affairs  of  state  that  needed  his  pres- 
ence at  Washington.  It  will  never  be  pos- 
sible under  our  system  to  define  with  any 
precision  the  line  between  the  immediate  ex- 
ecutive responsibilities  of  the  President,  and 
those  of  the  cabinet  officers  within  the  gen- 
eral range  of  their  departments.  Almost 
everything  depends  upon  the  personal  equa- 
tion. No  cabinets  have  ever  seemed  more 
harmonious  than  those  of  Presidents  McKin- 
ley  and  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  asso- 
ciates in  the  cabinet  were  never  known  to 
complain  that  the  President  meddled  in 
their  respective  spheres,  or  failed  to  support 
them  in  all  the  ministerial  authority  and  dig- 
nity that  belonged  to  their  portfolios.  Yet 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  personal  equation  was  very 
different  from  that  of  Mr.  McKInley,  and 
his  familiarity  with  the  work  of  departments 
and  bureaus  was  perhaps  greater  than  that 
of  any  President  who  has  filled  the  office 
within  the  memory  of  man.  The  protracted 
absence  of  a  President  from  the  center  of 
government  must,  of  course,  have  a  tendency 
to  develop  initiative  and  independence  in  the 
heads  of  the  great  departments. 

Mr.  Taft      ^^^-  '^^^^  ^^s  a  Cabinet  of  strong- 
and  His       willed  men  accustomed  to  exer- 

n  ssocici  tcs         • 

CISC  authority  in  those  matters, — 
mostly  private, — with  which  they  have  had 
to  deal  heretofore.  It  becomes  evident  that 
the  President  will  rely  greatly  upon  the  wis- 
dom and  efficiency  of  his  cabinet  officers,  as 
did  Mr.  Roosevelt  before  him,  and  that  he 
will  feel  it  indispensable  to  his  comfort  to 
perform  the  great  majority  of  his  executive 
tasks    not    only    by    their    advice    but    also 


through  their  agency.  Yet  of  course  it 
would  never  be  permissible  to  think  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  a  man 
whose  chief  duty  was  to  select  a  Cabinet, 
each  member  of  which  would  be  President 
of  the  country  within  the  range  of  matters 
covered  by  his  department.  Mr.  Taft  has 
yet  to  settle  down  to  the  methods  of  ex- 
ecutive work  that  will  represent  his  own 
particular  personal  equation.  Six  months 
from  now  his  methods  will  be  quite  well 
understood.  For  at  least  that  length  of  time 
he  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  every 
doubt,  and  to  all  those  favorable  presump- 
tions that  have  gone  with  his  long  years  of 
valuable  service  and  high  reputation. 

His  Temper    There  are  those  who  are  begin- 

and         ning  to  say  that  the  President's 

temper  is  too  kindly  and  that  his 

grasp  is  not  decisive  enough.     It  is  well  to 

remember   what   was  said   about    Lincoln    in 

his  first  year.     It  must  be  remembered  that 


NUTS    FOR    UNCI.E    SAM    TO    CRACK. 

From   the  Spokesman-Review   (Spokane). 
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Congress  met  in  special  session  within  a  few- 
days  after  Mr.  Taft's  inauguration.  Besides 
the  tariff  session,  he  had  upon  his  hands  the 
work  of  making  many  appointments.  In  the 
early  days  of  August  he  went  away  from 
Washington,  not  to  return  for  systematic 
work  until  the  middle  of  November.  On 
Monday,  December  6,  Congress  meets  for  its 
regular  session  and  Mr.  Taft  has  had  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  preparation  of  his  first 
annual  and  rounded  message  to  the  law- 
making body.  In  his  many  speeches  through- 
out the  West  and  South  he  has  so  plainly  out- 
lined most  of  his  policies  and  views  that  the 
message  is  not  likely  to  come  as  a  sharp  sur- 
prise either  to  Congress  or  to  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  country.  Mr.  Taft  has  seemed 
to  prefer,  wisely  enough,  to  let  his  policies 
be  frankly  known  in  their  general  outlines. 
As  respects  the  details  of  measures  that  he 
will  cover,  he  had  planned  well  in  advance 
for  the  careful  co-operation  of  members  of 
his  cabinet  and  of  various  experts.  His  poli- 
cies and  his  personal  methods  will  be  under- 
stood by  May  or  June,  Until  that  time  all 
presumptions  are  in  his  favor. 


certain  Custom  House  officials  to  defraud  the 
Government  by  the  false  weighing  of  im- 
ported sugar  on  the  docks  and  by  other  kin- 
dred forms  of  dishonest}'.  The  first  dis- 
closures in  this  shocking  scheme  of  theft  were 
made  about  two  years  ago.  Evidence  was 
difficult  to  secure,  but  the  work  of  faithful 
investigators  gradually  discovered  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  weighing  machines  were 
made  to  give  false  reports.  Indictments  and 
convictions  were  found,  and  the  Sugar  Trust 
paid  the  Government  more  than  $2,000,000 
in  confession  of  amounts  unmistakably  due  on 
cargoes  which  had  been  under-weighed.  Col- 
lector Loeb  pressed  the  investigations  with 
vigor,  and  the  United  States  prosecuting 
officers  rendered  every  assistance  in  their 
power.  Continued  inquiry  in  November 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  a  much  larger 
number  of  Government  officials  in  the  weigh- 
ing department  were  involved  in  the  con- 
spiracy than  had  been  supposed  at  first. 
Much  excitement  followed  the  discovery 
that  one  of  the  most  important  and  long- 
trusted  superintendents  of  the  refining  busi- 
ness of  the  Sugar  Trust  was  also  involved. 


ytg         One  of  the  subjects  most  urgently 
Sugar  Trust's  brought  to  Mr.  Taft's  attention 
in  the  middle  of  November  was 
the  further  unraveling  of  the  shameful  con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  the  Sugar  Trust  and 


.     ,-.    „      To  what  extent  still   higher  of- 

Are  There  r     i         «  •  on 

"Men  Higher  hccTs  of  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
''  fining    Company    had    been    con- 

nected with  the  frauds  had  not  yet  become 
a  matter  of  public  knowledge.       Nor  is   it 


THE    BUMPER    CROP    (TAFT    BRINGS    IN    HIS    SHEAVES). 
From  the  Journal    (Minneapolis). 
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i'liuio^rapli,  by  Harris  .t  t-wini;.   \\  ^.-iuiition, 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    OFFICE    AS    ENLARGED    DURING    HIS    ABSENCE    FROM    WASHING  I  ON. 


possible  as  ^et  to  hold  the  view  that  any  high 
officers  of  the  customs  service  at  New  York 
or  of  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washing- 
ton have  ever  aided  or  connived  at  the  guilty 
practices  of  the  Sugar  Trust.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much  reason  to  fear  that  tliere  was 
guilty  knowledge  in.  high  and  authoritative 
quarters  on  the  part  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  and 
that  there  was  lack  of  strong  disposition  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  high  officials  of  the 
Government  to  demand  a  thorough  probing 
of  offenses  which  had  begun  to  be  rumored 
if  not  quite  proven.  It  seems  probable 
enough  that  there  will  be  a  Congressional 
investigation,  and  an  opportunity  for  high 
officials  to  make  clear  their  attitude  of  un- 
hesitating vigor  against  law-breakers,  if  their 
reputations  have  in  any  quarter  been  unjustly 
assailed. 

TariW       ^"'  while  Mr.  Taft  is  reported 
Makes  the     to  be  SO  "thoroughly  aroused," 

Real  Trouble.  j        i  -i      -»/r       /-^  j      ^u 

and  while  Mr.  Lannon  and  other 
Congressmen  are  talking  of  a  probable  in- 
vestigation, it  is  highly  important  that  intel- 
ligent readers  throughout  the-  United  States 
should  know  that  the  tariff  is  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  trouble  in  this  case.  The  fault  lies 
at  the  door  of  politics;  and  the  remedy  is  in 
the  hands  of  Congress.  The  Sugar  Trust 
has  crushed  out  the  competing  American  re- 
finers of  sugar  with  a  ruthlessness  and  a  show 
of  varied  resource  in  method  that  take 
almost,  if  not  quite,  first  rank  in  the  annals 
of  trust   methods  as  pursued   by   monopoly- 


seeking  corporations  in  this  country.  The 
Sugar  Trust  has  destroyed,  or  absorbed,  or 
made  secret  treaties  with  its  competitors  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  levy  a  terrible 
tax  upon  American  consumers,  and  to  roll 
up  great  wealth  for  those  who  have  con- 
trolled its  methods.  But  if  its  activities 
against  sugar  importers  and  other  sugar  re- 
finers have  been  wicked,  these  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  trail  of  its  evil  influence 
upon  the  course  of  tariff  legislation  at  Wash- 
ington for  many  years  past. 

How  the  """^^  fundamental  problem  can  be 
Law  Helps  easily  stated,  and  can  be  readily 
understood  by  evny  thoughtful 
reader.  The  Sugar  Trust  has  fixed  the  laws 
in  so  arbitrary  a  way  as  to  compel  the  im- 
portation of  sugar  in  a  raw  or  crude  form  so 
that  it  must  all  pass  through  the  refining 
process  at  the  hands  of  the  monopoly.  The 
sugar  tariff  has  been  purposely  put  in  a  form, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Trust,  that  is 
extremely  difficult  to  understand  or  to  ad- 
minister in  its  precise  details.  The  late  Mr. 
Havemeyer  used  to  tell  his  friends  that  for 
a  good  many  years  he  was  the  only  man  in 
this  country  who  understood^  the  bearings  of 
the  so-called  polariscope  test  upon  the  prac- 
tical Importation  of  sugar,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  reap  great  profit  as  against  competitors 
through  his  knowledge  of  this  scientific 
scheme  of  levying  duties.  Before  referring  to 
the  tariff  as  respects  the  differentials  based 
upon   degrees  as  shown  by  polariscope  test. 
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however,  it  will  be  less  confusing  to  say  that 
crude  sugars  are  those  "  not  above  i6  Dutch 
standard  "  and  the  tariff  on  them  remains  in 
the  Payne  bill  just  what  it  was  in  the  Ding- 
ley  bill,  practically  a  cent  a  pound  (.95  of  a 
cent  to  be  exact).  The  sugars  above  16 
Dutch  standard  are  those  that  are  wholly  or 
partly  refined,  and  the  tariff  upon  them  is 
approximately  two  cents  a  pound.  To  be 
exact,  it  was  1.95  cents  in  the  Dingley  bill 
and  in  order  to  give  color  to  the  claim  of 
"  reduction  downward  "  it  is  reduced  to  1.90 
cents  in  the  Payne  bill.  The  Sugar  Trust 
is  built  upon  the  tariff  against  refined  sugar. 


Refining, 

as  an 
Industry. 


Inasmuch  as  this  tariff  of  vir- 
tually two  cents  a  pound  on  sugar 
fit  for  use  is  so  high  as  in  effect 
to  prohibit  the  importation,  the  reduction  has 
no  purpose  except  to  be  misleading.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  process  of  refin- 
ing, as  carried  on  by  the  Trust,  constitutes 
one  of  our  large  and  important  American  in- 
dustries. What  it  does  constitute  in  point 
of  fact  is  one  of  the  most  outrageous  imposi- 
tions upon  the  American  public  that  has  ever 
been  carefully  arranged  by  conspiracy  be- 
tween political  leaders  and  commercial  ban- 


dits. It  was  this  unscrupulous  monopoly  that 
ruined  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  in  the  course  of 
its  passage,  and  created  a  condition  of  things 
that  led  Mr.  Wilson  to  condemn  his  own  bill 
as  finally  distorted,  while  causing  President 
Cleveland  to  refuse  to  affix  his  signature.  So 
that  it  is  not  the  Republican  party  alone  that 
has  played  into  the  hands  of  this  evil  and 
useless  monopoly. 

The  Trust      Sugar  is  not  to  any  large  extent 
Alone        a  product  of  our  own  soil.     W^e 

Benefits  \  r 

are  the  greatest  consumers  of 
sugar  in  the  world,  and  we  have  to  import 
most  of  our  supply  from  other  countries. 
Cuba  and  the  other  West  India  islands  are 
better  adapted  to  sugar  culture  than  any 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Our  limited 
Louisiana  sugar-growing  area  is  not  well 
adapted  to  that  purpose,  and  would  abandon 
sugar  but  for  the  high  duty  that  gives  the 
planters  of  a  limited  coast  strip  som.e  profit 
on  their  crop.  The  best  agricultural  experts 
of  the  country  would  strongly  advise  Louisi- 
ana to  give  up  sugar  for  various  other  crops 
that  can  be  advantageously  grown  on  her  soil. 
But  even  if  Louisiana  sugar  is  to  be  protected 
for  some  years  to  come,  this  can  be  done  all 
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the  better  by  a  simple  specific  duty  on  im 
ported  suj^ar  that  sliall  wholly  or  practicall\ 
ignore  the  distinction  between  refined  and 
unrefined  grades.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  persistent  efforts  to  develop  beet 
sugar  in  our  Western  States  into  a  great  and 
standard  American  product.  The  heavy  dit 
ferential  between  raw  sugar  and  refined  sugar 
benefits  the  Sugar  Trust  alone.  It  is  a 
swindle  upon  the  American  public,  and  it  has 
given  the  rrust  a  club  by  means  of  which  it 
has  intimidated,  first,  the  honest  Louisiana 
cane-growers,  and,  second,  the  ambitious  and 
entirely  reputable  leaders  in  the  movement 
for  the  W'^estern  growth  of  beets  and  the 
making  of  sugar  from  that  crop. 

g^g^        As  sugar  is  made  nowadays  in  a 
to  the        country   like   Cuba,    the   cane    is 

Cane-fields  I  ,     'i  ,      i        .    .   .    , 

cruslied  and  tlie  mitial  processes 
are  carried  on  in  great  factories  in  the  cane- 
fields  known  as  centralis.  These  are  now  so 
well  organized  and  equipped  with  machin- 
ery that  it  would  be  in  accordance  with 
natural  economies  of  production  to  refine  the 
sugar  on  the  spot  and  make  it  ready  for 
use.  But  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany will  not  permit  tliis.  It  keeps  our  tariff 
law  in  such  a  shape  that  the  Cuban  cane- 
grower  and  sugar-maker  must  sell  his  prod- 
uct while  it  is  dirty  and  of  bad  color,  so  that 
it  may  be  brought  to  certain  spots  in  the 
United  States  where  the  Trust  has  built  its 
refineries,  in  order  to  be  cleaned  up  and  put 
in  condition  for  a  fastidious  market. 


Will  Congress  ^^  ^'^^''^  honcsty  enough  and  cour- 
Face  age  enough  at  Washington  to 
look  the  facts  in  the  face,  and 
rectify  this  scandalous  abuse  of  the  tarifif 
principle?  Or  are  we  simply  to  hear  innu- 
endoes against  officials  on  account  of  the 
Sugar  Trust's  stealings  on  the  dock?  Cer- 
tainly such  dishonesty  must  be  ferreted  out 
and  punished ;  but  statesmanship  will  strike 
at  the  Trust  in  the  seat  of  its  real  strength 
:and  power.  Let  no  tender-hearted  person 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  any  injustice 
would  be  done  to  the  Trust  by  abolishing 
the  differential  between  dlrfy  sugar  and  clean 
sugar.  The  Trust  has  been  looking  far 
ahead  and  anticipating  just  such  a  deserved 
fate.  It  has  been  getting  large  control  of 
sources  of  sugar  supply  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  will  be  in  ample  position  to  use  its  pres- 
ent factories  for  refining  its  own  unfinished 
sugars  if  it  prefers  to  do  that  rather  than  to 
complete  the  process  in  Cuba  or  elsewhere. 


Photograpli  Uy  Hacli  Bros..  N.  Y. 

COLLECTOK     LOKB,     FORMERLY     SECRETARY     TO    PRESI- 
DENT     ROOSEVELT,      WHOSE     ENERGY      IS      RE- 
ORGANIZING   THE   CUSTOMS    SERVICE 
AT   NEW    YORK. 

As  for  the  labor  employed  in  American  sugar 
refineries,  the  number  of  men  who  would  be 
displaced  is  not  likely  to  be  large  enough  to 
constitute  a  serious  factor  in  the  problem,  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  question  as  a 
whole  to  the  consumer. 


Read 


Now  that  we  have  outlined  the 
Your  Tariff    situation  in  its  main  aspects,  let 
us  quote  the  principal  clause  of 
the  tariff  schedule  that  deals  with  sugar. 

Sugars  not  aliove  number  sixteen  Dutch 
standard  in  color,  tank  bottoms,  sirups  of  cane 
juice,  melada,  concentrated  melada,  concrete  and 
concentrated  molasses,  testing  by  the  polariscope 
not  above  seventy-five  degrees,  ninety-five  onc- 
liundredtbs  of  one  cent  per  pound,  and  for  every 
additional  degree  shown  by  the  polariscopic  test, 
thirty-five  one-thousandths  of  one  cent  per 
pound  additional,  and  fractions  of  a  degree  in 
proportion  ;  and  on  sugar  above  number  sixteen 
Dutch  standard  in  color,  and  on  all  sugar  which 
has  gone  through  a  process  of  refining,  one 
cent  and  ninety  one-hundredths  of  one  cent  per 
pound ;  molasses  testing  not  above  forty  de- 
grees, twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  testing 
above  forty  degrees  and  not  above  fifty-six  de- 
grees, three  cents  per  gallon;  testing  above  fifty- 
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six  degrees,  six  cents  per  gallon ;  sugar  drain- 
ings  and  sugar  sweepings  shall  be  subject  to 
duty  as  molasses  or  sugar,  as  the  case  may  be, 
according  to  polariscopic  test. 

Let  the  reader  use  his  best  attention,  and 
give  this  extract  from  our  tariff  law  a  second 
reading.  Let  him  then  remember  that  a  law 
of  Congress  to  be  made  intelligenth"  must  be 
understood  by  those  who  make  it.  Let  him 
then  inquire  whether  his  own  Congressman 
can  understand  the  workings  of  this  sugar 
tariff.  Let  him  ask  his  Congressman  if  any 
man  in  either  House  who  voted  for  this 
clause  understands  it.  Yet  somebody  must 
have  invented  it  and  got  it  into  our  tarifif. 
Who  can  be  the  author  of  this  production  ? 
It  has,  of  course,  in  tne  main,  been  copied 
from  one  tariff  law  to  another.  It  was  in- 
vented by  the  sugar  refiners  to  enable  them 
to  break  down  the  business  of  sugar  im- 
porters, and  furthermore  to  enable  the  par- 
ticular individuals  in  the  refining  trade  who 
knew  precisely  what  they  wanted  to  accom- 
plish to  beat  their  baffled  rivals  at  the  game 
of  getting  their  cargoes  of  crude  sugar 
through  the  custom  house. 

Chances      Having   fixed    the   tarifif   in   this 
for         wav,  thev  had  accomplished  their 

Ftaud,  '•  '  T 

mam  purpose.  important  to 
them,  but  relatively  much  less  important, 
was  the  way  in  which  the  tariff  was  ad- 
ministered. The  polariscope  test  requires 
chemical  experts;  and  the  errors  rendered 
possible  by  reason  of  the  curious  series  of 
ascending  differentials  based  upon  ."  de- 
grees "  as  indicated  by  the  polariscope  for 
a  good  while  gave  as  much  opportunity  for 
fraud  as  the  more  vulgar  and  more  easily 
detected  business  of  fixing  the  scales  to  re- 
port lo  or  15  per  cent,  of  short  weight.  The 
Sugar  Trust  at  the  outset  entered  upon  a 
bold  game  of  rapacity.  It  has  corrupted  and 
debauched  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  the 
minor  employees  of  the  customs  service  while 
turning  its  own  emplo\'ees  into  rogues  and 
cheats.  But  let  nobody  for  a  moment  forget 
that  the  principal  scene  of  its  triumph  has 
been  at  Washington. 


Mow 
to  Tax 
Sugar. 


Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  place  a  tax  on 
imported  sugar  for  the  sake  of  revenue  to  the 
Government  and  of  incidental  protection  to 
the  beet-sugar  makers  of  the  West  and  the 
cane-sugar  makers  of  Louisiana.  The  simple 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  do  away  with 


the  prohibitive  differential  that  prevents  the 
importation  of  sugar  fit  for  use;  then  to 
abandon  the  series  of  smaller  differentials 
based  upon  polariscope  degrees;  then  to  find 
a  simple,  inclusive  definition  of  sugar;  and 
then  to  fix  a  simple,  specific  rate  per  pound 
upon  all  sugar  imported. 


Polari- 
scope 
Freaks. 


The  curious  tricks  of  the  polar- 
iscope test  make  the  most  aston- 
ishing variations  when  the  pres- 
ent rates  are  expressed  in  their  equivalent 
ad  valorem  terms.  An  official  table  which 
we  print  below  was  published  by  the  Gov- 
ernment when  the  Tariff  bill  was  adopted 
last  August,  and  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  Commerce  and  Labor  De- 
partment, based  upon  the  statement  prepared 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  This 
table  gives  the  importations  of  sugar 
analyzed  according  to  the  quantities  im- 
ported for  the  fiscal  year  1907,  under  dif- 
ferent polariscope  grades.  It  also  shows  the 
ad  valorem  equivalents  of  the  duty  rates 
in  the  clause  of  the  law  which  we  have 
already  quoted.  A  little  thought  and  a  little 
imagination  applied  to  this  table  will  show 
how  much  room  there  is  in  actual  testing, 
weighing,  and  handling  of  cargoes  on  the 
docks  of  the  big  sugar  refineries  at  Brooklyn, 
at  Yonkers,  and  elsewhere, — not  merely  for 
falsifying  weights  but,  even  more  important- 
ly, for  juggling  and  fraud  in  the  chemical 
tests  that  directly  affect  the  rate  of  duty  to 
be  paid  on  a  given  cargo  by  the  Sugar  Trust. 


THEY   GET    IT   BOTH    WAYS ! 

Some  special  interests  do  not  seem  to  be  satisfied 
with   favorable   tariff   concessions,    but   tind   ways  of 
defrauding  the  Government  at  the  Custom  House  also. 
From   the   Herald    (Washington). 
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Ad  va- 

equiv- 
iilcnl. 


The  table  will  also  show  how 
ojidai  the  heads  and  experts  of  the 
■  Su^ar  Trust,  who  have  especial 
familiarity  with  this  technical  and  diflicult 
system,  can  manipulate  it  not  merely  for  the 
destruction  of  the  honest  and  honorable  busi- 
ness of  suiiar  importintr.  but  also  for  the  un- 
doing of  their  rivals  in  the  relining  business. 
The  table  is  as  follows: 

21(!.  Su{;ar.  Dutch 
stamiaid  in  color  : 
Not  aiu)vi'  No.  Iti. 
t  a  n  U    bottoms, 
sinips    of    canp 
.luicc.       inclad;:, 
concentrated  nic- 
lada.       concreti 
and  concentrated 
molasses,  testing  Present 
by     the    polari-      law. 
scope. 
Heet  — 
Not  above  Tn  des. . 
Not  above  S.S  deg. . 
Not  al)ove  !t4  des. . 
Not  above  !).">  deg.. 
Not  above  OU  deg.. 

Cani' — 
Not  above  75  deg.. 
Not  al)Ove  7(i  des- . 
Not  abo\o  77  deg.. 
Not  above  7S  deg.. 
Not  above  71)  deg. 
Not  above  SO  deg. 
Not  above  SI   deg. 
Not  above  S2  deg. 
Not  above  S:?  deg.. 
Not  above  84  deg.. 
Not  above  S5  deg.. 
Not  above  S6  deg.. 
Not  ibovo  87  deg.. 
Not    Mbove  88  deg.. 
Not  above  8!t  deg.. 
Not  above  !)0  deg.. 
Not  above  ni  deg.  .12(1.10 
Not  above  ifJ  deg..    64.00 
Not  above  04  dog.. 
Not  al)ovp  0.")  deg.. 
Not  above  Of!  deg. . 
Not  above  97  deg. . 
Not  above  08  deg.. 


I'er 
cent. 
:ic..i-J 
tiO.:iO 
78.2« 
70.56 
87.16 

23.80 

54.10 

40.12 

.•50.08 

42.42 

46.08 

107.40 

25.45 

,    01.08 

.    27. .'56 

.    .•50.;54 

82.08 

46.16 

81.81 

87.7:5 

36.56 


75.33 
70.65 
00.46 
07.64 
60.40 


-Duty  unchanged. 
Value  of 
imports.  1!>07 
$51.00 
i:!5,474.O0 
6,:523.2 15.00   • 
140,885.00 
551,424.00 


Ke  venue. 

.*1S.42 

03.005.74 

048.20(!.46 

114.750.07 

480,625.03 


49,146.60 

62.00 

1,167.00 

215.65 

1 .356.00 

1 ,356.00 

7,084.00 

230.45 

476,284.10 

14.00 

12S.O0 

6(i.230.20 

2.21 3. t!5 

543.253.00 

20,765.00 

41.00 

1.460.00 

1.240.00 

448.812.00 

0O1.837.tlO 


11,742.11 

33.54 

46K.16 

(U.SO 

575.10 

624  SO 

8.581 .00 

(i0.04 

433,780.34 

3.83 

.38.84 

54,362.77 

1,021.75 

444.461.31 

18.21(!.06 

14.00 

1.754.H6 

801.81 

338.105.26 

637.153.38 


1 1,053.806.00  0.008.005.07 

250,017.00       244.001.04 

41,004.00         28,456.06 


.  Tf,    ^        In    order    not    to    be    unfair,    it 

and  a        oufiht    to    be   e.xplained    that    the 

Practice.      ^^^^^^,  ^^   ^^^   differential   ba.sed 

upon  polariscope  test  is  a  scientific  one.  The 
value  of  sugar  as  such  is  supposed  to  lie  in 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  its  saccharine  or 
sweetening  quality.  Crude  sugars  contain 
water  or  other  substances  which  may  con- 
siderably reduce  the  value  of  the  cargo  for 
refining  purposes  as  compared,  weight  for 
weight,  with  some  other  cargo.  The  polar- 
iscope test  in  theory,  therefore,  is  intended 
to  reduce  the  raw  sugars  of  varying  degrees 
of  sweetness  to  some  common  denominator 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  them  a  cor- 
rect specific  tax.  But  the  system  has  worked 
badly  in  our  American  practical  experience. 
Thus  there  are  many  grades  of  tea  and 
coffee ;  but  at  times  when  we  have  put  a 
specific  tax  of  five  cents  a  pound  on  coffee 
or  ten  cents  a  pound  on  tea  we  have  not 
made   the   mistake   of   trying   to   grade   and 


classify  the  different  kinds  and  qualities  of 
tea  and  coffee  with  a  view  to  granting  tariff 
differentials.  Svich  a  system  would  have  in- 
vited confusion  and  fraud.  One  of  the  best 
things,  in  fact,  about  the  specific  duty  of  ten 
cents  a  pound  on  an  article  like  tea  is  the 
effect  it  has  in  keeping  importers  from 
bringing  in  so-called  sweepings,  and  other 
very  inferior  and  harmful  grades.  In  like 
manner,  if  we  got  rid  of  the  maze  of  sugar 
differentials,  and  of  the  trained  scientists 
who  apply  the  polariscope  tests  under  those 
extraordinary  conditions  that  the  newspapers 
have  recently  been  describing, — we  should 
be  vastly  better  off. 

„.  With  a  straight  tax  of  a  cent  a 

Discourage  "^  i     i  j- 

Dirty  pound  (or  a  cent  and  a  half  a 
"'''"^'  pound)  on  sugar,  the  tendency 
would  be  towards  standardizing  the  article 
at  a  high  test  where  prodticed,  before  bring- 
ing it  to  this  country.  There  is  no  reason 
for  compelling  the  American  public  to  pay 
an  enormous  additional  tax  to  the  Sugar 
Trust  for  the  privilege  of  having  their  for- 
eign sugar  cleaned  up  and  whitened  in  this 
country.  Let  us  give  the  foreign  producer 
the  chance  to  send  us  clean  rather  than  dirty 
sugar.  Let  the  beet-sugar  production  of 
America  be  amply  protected,  and  let  it  grow 
as  fast  as  it  will.  Let  the  sugar-growers 
and  sugar-makers  of  Louisiana  have  a  fair 
measure  of  protection  for  a  good  many  years 
to  come.  But  let  the  law  which  enables  the 
Sugar  Trust  to  break  down  other  refiners, 
to  destroy  the  sugar-importing  trade,  to 
terrorize  the  Louisiana  growers,  and  to  vic- 
timize the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  West, 
while  also  dictating  terms  to  the  West  India 
cane-growers  and  interfering  with  their 
prosperity, — let  this  tariff  on  sugar  be 
radically  changed. 

A  Subject      President  Taft  has  lately  called 
for  the       his  expert  Tariff  Board  together, 

filew  Board.  ■      ,  .-  i  ■   i  i 

and  has  conferred  with  them 
about  their  duties  and  opportunities.  The 
sugar  tariff  in  all  its  bearings  is  a  matter 
that  falls  unquestionably  within  the  range 
of  the  subjects  that  this  board  can  inquire 
into.  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  with  Professor 
Lmory  and  Mr.  Sanders  is  a  member  of  this 
board,  was  recently  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  He  has  been  accused  of 
having  used  his  high  official  position  to 
interfere  with  the  investigation  of  the  sugar 
frauds  in  New  York.  Mr.  Reynolds  strenu- 
ously denies  the  charge,  and  Mr.  Cortelyou, 
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tectionist  has  now  become  a 
tariff  reformer.  The  peo- 
ple who  stand  by  the  quirks 
and  tricks  in  the  tariff  are 
the  immediate  beneficiaries, 
or  those  who  have  ac- 
quiesced merely  in  return 
for  like  favors.  The  peo- 
ple who  want  a  protective 
policy  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country  would 
like  to  have  a  simple,  lucid 
tariff,  and  they  are  not 
afraid  of  a  Tariff  Commis- 
sion that  will  bring  the 
facts  all  out  into  the  light. 
The  Tariff  Commission  bill 
will  not  be  left  in  abeyance. 
Senator  Beveridge  will 
bring  it  forward  again,  and 
the  manufacturers  and 
business  men  of  the  United 
States  who  demanded  it 
who  was  recently  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  last  winter  and  spring  ^will  continue  to  ask 
under  President  Roosevelt — and  who  at  for  it. 
that  time  was  personally  directing  the  in- 
quiries which  have  led  to  some  of  the  recent  congress  in  ^^  '^  ^'^^^  known  that  Mr.  Taft 
disclosures, — expresses  every  confidence  in  the  Coming  will  advise  Congress  to  amend 
Mr.    Reynolds.      It   is   obvious   that    in   his  '      laws   dealing  with   commerce   in 

capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Tariff  Board  such  a  way  as  to  separate  more  completely 
Mr.  Reynolds  will  now  have  an  especial  op-  the  railroads  from  the  great  industrial  enter- 
portunity  to  serve  the  country  by  showing  prises.  He  will  doubtless  advise  the  exten- 
the  iniquitous  character  of  the  existing  sugar  sion  of  the  functions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
schedule,  and  helping  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  the  frauds  in  connection  with 
tariff  administration  are  the  lamentable 
sequel  of  a  thoroughly  bad  tariff  law. 


SECRETARY    MAC  VEAGH    AND    THE    NEW    TARIFF    BOARD. 

(From  left  to  right)  :  James  B.   Reynolds,   Secretary  MacVeagh,    Pro- 
fessor Henry  C.  Emery,  and  Mr.  Alvin  H.    Sanders. 


For  the 

Tariff 

Commission. 

prosperitj'. 


We  have  accepted  for  the  present 
the  new  tariff  law,  and  we  have 
entered  upon  a  period  of  business 
The  country  does  not  want  to 
go  through  another  immediate  struggle  for 
tariff  revision,  with  our  present  ways  of 
doing  tariff  work.  It  devolves  upon  us  to 
investigate  the  tariff  subject  by  subject,  as 
in  the  case  of  this  sugar  business,  study  it 
thoroughly,  get  public  opinion  enlightened 
and  aroused,  assemble  the  necessary  facts 
through  a  proper  tariff  board  or  commission, 
and  then,  but  not  till  then,  compel  Congress 
to  give  us  simple  and  intelligent  schedules. 
The  existing  tariff,  which  Mr.  Taft  has 
praised  so  beyond  its  deserts,  is  full  of  tricks 
and  complications  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other.  Mr.  Taft  was  apparently  trying 
hard  to  do  justice  to  a  thing  he  naturally 
disliked.     Every  honest,  old-fashioned  Pro- 


THE    DANVILLE   CHAMPION    IN    FULL    SWING. 

Speaker  Cannon    defending  himself   against   attacks 

from  the  "  Insurgents." 

From  the  Inter-Ocean    (Chicago). 
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schedules  on  sugar.  The 
point  is  that  Congress  is 
not  coming  to  Washington 
this  montli  under  any  well- 
regulated  control  in  either 
house,  with  a  view  to  giv- 
ing effect  to  President 
Faft's  legislative  policies. 


The 
Nation's 
Rulers. 


SENATOR    ALDRICH    HAS    BEEN    VISITING    THE    WEST. 
rrom  the  XortJi  American   (Philadelphia). 


Speaker  Can- 
non's attitude 
toward  his  op- 
ponents is  not  conciliatory, 
and  the  insurgents  on  their 
part  will  hardly  be  in  a 
lamblike  mood.  The  Dem- 
ocrats will  be  inclined  to 
foment  Republican  discord 
in  the  House.  In  the  Sen- 
ate Mr.  Aid  rich  is  a  past 
master  at  smoothing  out 
differences,  and  yet  the 
spell  of  his  great  power 
seems  to  be  breaking.  His 
own  real  interest  is  in  cur- 
merce  Commission  in  some  directions,  while  rency  reform,  yet  conditions  will  give  him 
for  the  more  judicial  of  the  functions  that  no  chance  to  press  the  conclusions  of  his 
they  now  exercise  he  would  prefer  to  create  Monetary  Commission  upon  Congress  this 
a  strictly  judicial  tribunal.  He  has  already  coming  year.  Perhaps  the  une.xpected  will 
outlined  some  of  his  views  upon  the  modifica-  happen,  but  experienced  observers  see  no 
tion  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  Attor-  prospect  for  much  valuable  legislation  in  the 
ney-General  Wickersham  and  other  members  session  that  will  open  on  December  b.  There 
of  the  cabinet  have  given  great  study  to  the  are  some  matters  of  a  personal  and  adminis- 
legal  and  practical  details  of  these  proposed  trative  sort  pending,  such  as  the  so-called 
changes.  Mr.  Taft's  message  will  therefore  Ballinger-Pinchot  controversy,  that  must 
be  awaited  with  much  interest  and  with  a  have  Mr.  Taft's  keen  attention  and  full 
good  deal  of  hope  and  confidence  on  the  part  courage  in  order  that  they  may  not  harm 
of  the  business  community.  It  must  be  said  his  administration.  As  respects  charges  and 
plainly,  however,  that  Congress  does  not  countercharges  in  one  or  two  of  these  cases, 
seem  to  be  in  a  promising  mood.  The  it  would  not  be  particularly  useful  to  take 
tariff  work  of  the  extra  session  was  badly  them  up  at  this  moment  in  the  Review,  be- 
done.  and  there  is  not  good  reason  to  expect  cause  they  are  of  so  delicate  a  sort  as  to  re- 
very  much  clean-cut  or  statesmanlike  legis-  quire  a  better  knowledge  than  the  public 
lation  at  the  hands  of  the  present  Congress,  now  possesses.  Mr.  Pinchot  is  a  great  pub- 
1  here  are  deep  fissures  of  principle  that  sep-  lie  servant  who  has  earned  the  esteem  of  the 
arate  groups  of  Congressmen  and  Senators  entire  country.  President  Taft  is  as  strong 
belonging  nominally  to  the  same  parties,  an  advocate  of  the  so-called  conservation  pol- 
and  there  are  bitter  personal  animosities  that  icies  as  his  predecessor.  Mr.  Ballinger's 
threaten  discord.  Speaker  Cannon  has  been  work  in  the  Interior  Department  is  part 
under  fire,  and  he  is  never  meek  when  his  and  parcel  of  Mr.  Taft's  administration, 
enemies  attack  him.  It  is  said  that  there  The  country  wishes  things  adjusted  rightly, 
will  be  a  Congressional  investigation  of  the  but  also  hopes  for  harmony  in  the  adminis- 
Custom  House  matters  involved  in  the  sugar  tration.  It  hopes  all  the  more  for  harmony 
frauds.  Such  an  inquiry  would  be  distract-  in  the  executive  family,  because  it  knows  so 
ing  and  time-consuming,  and  perhaps  not  well  that  there  will  be  no  harmony  this 
useful.  It  might  be  better  to  investigate  the  coming  winter  in  the  halls  of  Congress, 
influences  that  have  for  so  long  a  time  sur-  Next  November  comes  a  Congressional  elec- 
rounded   the   making   by   Congress  of   tariff    tion,  and  both  parties  will  have  it  in  mind. 
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WILLIAM    J.    GAYNOR,    MAYOR-ELECT    OF    NEW    YORK. 


New 

York's 

Election. 


Events  crowd  upon  each  other 
with  such  rapidity  and  insist- 
ence in  the  American  metropo- 
lis that  to-day's  sensation  quickly  drives  yes- 
terday's out  of  mind.  New  York's  great 
municipal  election  occurred  on  November  2, 
after  one  of  the  most  energetic  campaigns 
of  many  ^ears.  The  matter  was  absorbing 
for  the  time,  but  by  another  week  the  news- 
papers had  disposed  of  it  and  the  public  had 
forgotten  it.  When,  however,  William  J. 
Gaynor  takes  up  his  duties  as  Mayor  at  the 
beginning  of  next  month  and  the  other  new 
officials  are  installed,  the  significance  of  what 
happened  at  the  polls  on  November  2  will 
come  up  as  a  fresh  topic.  Judge  Gaynor  ran 
as  the  Democratic-Tammany  candidate  for 
Maj'or  and  received  250,000  votes.  Mr. 
Otto  T.  Bannard  ran  as  the  Republican- 
Fusion  candidate  and  received  178,000  votes. 
Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst  ran  inde- 
pendently as  the  Civic  Alliance  candidate, 
and  his  vote  was  155,000.  The  two  anti- 
Tammany  candidates  together  polled  33,000 
more  than  the  man  who  was  elected. 


Taking  this  result  by  itself  it  is 
Victory  Was    not     Strange     that     the    country 

should  have  the  impression  that 
the  election  resulted  in  a  Tammany  victory. 
There  were  only  two  other  general  officers 
to  be  elected  on  the  city  ticket  at  large.  One 
was  Comptroller,  the  other  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen.  The  Tammany  can- 
didate for  comptroller  received  249,000 
votes,  while  Mr.  Prendergast,  the  Republi- 
can-Fusion candidate,  received  318,000. 
The  Tammany  candidate  for  president  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  received  249,000 
votes,  while  Mr,  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  Re- 
publican-Fusion candidate,  received  318,000. 
The  next  office  in  importance  is  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  Mr. 
George  McAneny,  the  well-known  civil- 
service  and  municipal  reformer,  was  Re- 
publican-Fusion candidate  and  received 
135,000  votes.  The  Tammany  candidate 
received  only  110,000  votes.  For  president 
of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  the  Republican- 
Fusion  candidate  received  118,000  votes, 
while  the  Democratic  candidate  had  only 
93,000.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the 
election  figures  any  further.  The  Fusion 
ticket  and  the  Civic  Alliance  ticket  were 
identical  except  for  the  name  at  the  head. 
The  anti-Tammany  votes  were  concentrated 
for  all  the  other  offices  except  Mayor,  and 
Tammany  was  easily  and  overwhelmingly 
defeated.     Tammany  is  now  in  a  minority. 


Wliat 

Might 

Have  Been, 


The  anti-Tammany  vote  for 
Mayor  was  divided  between  Mr. 
Bannard  and  Mr.  Hearst,  and 
this  fact  permitted  Mr.  Gaynor  to  be  elected. 
It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  prove  either  one 
of  two  quite  difiFerent  views.  There  are 
those  who  argue  from  the  success  of  the  rest 
of  the  ticket  that  with  one  candidate  for 
Mayor  instead  of  two,  the  anti-Tammany 
people  would  have  secured  the  chief  office. 
But  others  contend  that  if  there  had  not  been 
the  two  anti-Tammany  tickets  in  the  field, 
Tammany  would  have  gained  not  only  the 
mayoralty,  but  all  the  other  offices.  The 
fact  is  that  certain  labor  elements  and  the 
newspapers  and  political  following  of  Mr. 
William  R.  Hearst  refused  to  support  Mr. 
Bannard  after  the  Fusion  ticket  was  made 
up.  The  prospect  for  Fusion  looked  gloomy. 
The  Ga^-nor-Tammany  people  were  jubilant. 
Mr.  William  M.  Ivins,  who  might  possibly 
have  been  elected  as  the  Fusion  candidate 
for  Mayor  (inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hearst  and 
his  newspapers  would  have  supported  Ivins), 
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came  tu  tlu-  conclusion  that  Hannard  could 
not  be  elected  and  that  the  only  w  ay  to  save 
the  Fusion  cause  in  part  was  to  persuade 
Hearst  to  run  independently,  w  ith  the  other 
Fusion  candidates  beneath  his  name  in  the 
Civic-Alliance  column  on  the  voting  paper. 
Mr.  Ivins'  shapinjj  of  the  three-cornered 
contest  for  the  mayoralty  was  a  very  skillful 
piece  of  political  work.  The  more  common 
opinion  is  that  Mr.  Hearst  pulled  the  ticket 
throu*:h.  There  are  others  still  who  think 
that  if  Hearst  had  not  run  his  vote  would 
have  gravitated  toward  Bannard,  with  the 
result  of  a  complete  Fusion  victory.  The 
thing  that  would  most  probably  have  hap- 
pened is  quite  overlooked.  There  would  in 
any  case  have  been  a  third  ticket,  intended 
to  catch  the  Hearst  supporters  and  radical 
labor  vote ;  and  this  ticket  would  not  have 
coincided  at  any  point  with  that  of  the 
Fusionists.  Bannard  in  that  case  would  have 
received  more  votes  than  he  actually  got ; 
but  he,  with  the  whole  Fusion  ticket,  would 
have  been  defeated. 


What  Will 


So  much  for  conjecture.  No  one 
isaynor       knows  or  Can  make  a  good  guess 

w  hat  sort  of  a  mayor  Judge  Gay- 
nor  will  prove  to  be.  He  has  not  been 
identified  until  now  with  Tammany,  having 
for  a  long  time  been  on  the  State  bench  and 
a  resident  of  Brooklyn.  His  colleagues-elect 
of  the  Fusion  ticket  have  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  work  with  him  for  the  welfare  of 
the  city.  He  has  met  them  half  way  with 
like  expressions  of  cordiality  and  public 
spirit.  New  York  is  an  exceedingly  good- 
natured  city,  with  few  prejudices  against 
any  of  its  citizens.  It  will  be  more  than 
ready  to  give  Judge  Gaynor  full  credit  for 
everything  he  may  do  in  the  direction  of 
good  administration.  He  will  have  to  ap- 
point the  heads  of  most  of  the  great  working 
departments  of  the  city,  including  the  police. 
The  Fusion  officials,  including  the  comp- 
troller, aldermanic  president,  and  borough 
presidents,  will  completely  dominate  the 
Board  of  Fstimate  and  Apportionment, 
which  levies  the  taxes  and  distributes  the 
revenues.  But  the  Mayor  and  his  appointees 
will  largely  control  the  actual  expenditure 
and  use  of  the  funds. 

In  the  few  States  which  held  elec- 
Eiecthns.      tions  last  month  there  was  little 

to  command  national  attention. 
In  Massachusetts  there  was  an  attempt  to 
make  the  tariff  an  issue,  but  both   the  Old 


Bay  State  and  her  neighbor,  little  Rhode 
Island,  re-elected  their  Republican  Govern- 
ors by  substantial  pluralities.  \'irginia,  fol- 
lowing quite  as  closely  in  the  trail itional 
groove,  elected  a  Democratic  Governor,  Wil- 
liam H.  Mann.  In  Maryland  interest  was 
centered  on  the  disfranchisement  amendment, 
which  was  decisively  defeated.  Of  the  muni- 
cipal elections  held  in  November,  that  of  San 
Francisco  rivaled  New  York's  contest  in 
spectacular  interest.  It  resulted  in  a  set- 
back to  the  local  reform  movement,  District 
Attorney  Heney  being  defeated  for  re-elec- 
tion by  Charles  M.  Fickert,  and  P.  H.  Mc- 
Carthy, Union  Labor  candidate  for  Mayor, 
receiving  a  large  majority  of  the  votes.  An 
"  open  town  "  is  promised  by  the  Mayor- 
elect.  Mayor  Tom  Johnson  was  defeated  for 
re-election  in  Cleveland  by  the  Republican 
candidate,  Herman  C.  Baehr.  The  city  of 
Boston  adopted  by  referendum  vote  a  new- 
method  of  municipal  government  which  u  ill 
go  into  effect  next  February.  This  plan  pro- 
vides for  the  election  of  a  mayor  to  serve 
four  years  subject  to  recall  after  two  years, 
and  a  city  council  of  nine  members  elected 
at  large  for  three-year  terms.  This  is  a  close 
approach  to  the  so-called  "  commission  plan," 
now  becoming  so  popular  in  this  country. 
The  first  city  in  New-  York  State  to  venture, 
a  trial  of  the  commission  system  is  Mount 
V^ernon,  in  Westchester  County,  which  voted 
on  the  matter  last  month.  'Fhe  voters  of 
Pittsburg  decided  at  the  November  election 
in  favor  of  a  bond  issue  of  $8,775,000  for 
city  improvements. 


The 


The  movement  for  woman  suf- 
Actiue  Suffrageirage  has  been  much  accelerated 

Movement.       •  i   •  i       • 

in  this  country  during  recent 
weeks,  as  a  result,  among  other  things,  of  the 
great  energy  and  interest  of  women  in  New 
York.  Important  mass-meetings  have  been 
held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  both  for  organization 
and  for  general  discussion.  The  presence  in 
this  country  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  Mrs.  Snow- 
den,  and  some  other  of  the  leaders  of  the 
suffragist  movement  in  England,  has  con- 
tributed its  full  share  to  the  arousing  of 
American  sentiment.  English  political  ma- 
chinery is  much  simpler  and  more  direct  than 
ours,  and  voting  in  English  elections  is  a 
more  rational  and  intelligible  process.  If  the 
general  agitation  of  the  suffrage  question  can 
help  us  to  secure  better  nominating  systems, 
and  to  reduce  the  number  of  elective  offices, 
it  will  be  most  welcome.  Mrs.  Blatch.  in  a 
Carnegie   Hall   meeting  last  month,   gave  a 
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MRS.    PHILIP    SNOWDEN. 

(Prominent  English  suffragette.) 


delightful  account  of  her  experience  as  a 
watcher  at  the  polls  in  the  recent  municipal 
election,  and  her  picture  of  our  careless  and 
unintelligent  methods  has  never  been  sur- 
passed for  acumen  and  fine  satire.  Next 
month  we  hope  to  present  some  notes  upon 
the  real  condition  and  progress  of  the  wom- 
an suffrage  movement  in  the  United  States. 
The  subject  has  reached  the  stage  for  sincere 
and  considerate  study.  Of  course,  no  sub- 
ject can  be  studied  with  a  calm  mind  in  the 
presence  of  a  militant  propaganda  such  as 
the  so-called  suffragettes  are  conducting  in 
England.  Those  methods  w^ould  hardly  pro- 
mote that  particular  cause,  or  any  other, 
under  conditions  that  exist  in  the  United 
States.  Whatever  one  may  think  of  suffra- 
gette methods,  however,  such  leaders  as  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  and  Mrs.  Snowden  are  too  able 
and  too  deeply  convinced  to  be  disregarded. 
Like  most  women  who  take  to  platform 
speaking,  they  are  more  eloquent  than  their 
brethren. 


Against  the  O"  ^hc  aftcmoon  of  November 
standard  Oil  20  was  published  the  news  that 
ompany.  ^j^^  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Missouri  had  decided  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  in  the  suit  brought  against  it 
by  the  United  States  Government.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company,  of  New  Jersey,  the 
present  holding  company  of  all  the  seventy 
or  more  subsidiaries  of  the  Trust,  was  de- 
clared very  unequivocally  to  be  a  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  trade,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  passed 
July  2,  1890.  This  suit  was  instituted  by 
the  Government  in  1906  under  allegations 
that  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  others  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  were 
maintaining  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade  to  monopolize  interstate  and  inter- 
national commerce  in  Oil.  Mr.  Frank  B. 
Kellogg,  of  St.  Paul,  has  had  charge  of  the 
Government's  case,  which  was  argued  by 
Mr.  Kellogg  and  Mr.  Charles  B.  Morrison. 
Among  the  witnesses  called  at  the  hearings 
were  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  late  H. 
H.  Rogers,  Mr.  Archbold,  and  other  of  the 
founders  of  the  great  Standard  Oil  business. 
One  of  our  pictures  shows  Mr.  Rockefeller 
on  his  way  to  attend  one  of  the  hearings  last 
autumn.  Against  ]VIr.  Kellogg  were  ar- 
rayed, of  course,  a  number  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  the  country,  and  it  is  no  small 
legal  feat  to  have  brought  the  Government's 
case  through  to  such  a  sweeping  victory. 

The  Scope  "^^^  Circuit  Court  has  in  this 
of  the  decision  granted  the  Govern- 
ment  s  plea  for  a  permanent  m- 
junction  restraining  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey  from  continuing  in 
control  of  its  subsidiary  companies  and  from 
reorganizing  in  such  a  way  as  to  repeat  the 
illegal  acts  complained  of.  The  court's  de- 
cision lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  not  a  combina- 
tion in  which  the  tendency  to  monopoly  was 
incidental  to  a  general  fostering  of  its  busi- 
ness, the  latter  being  the  chief  result,  but  a 
combination  the  necessarj^  effect  of  which  was 
to  stifle  competition.  The  device  of  issuing 
certificates  in  a  holding  company  in  propor- 
tion to  the  stock  ownership  in  subsidiary 
companies  is  condemned  by  the  court  as  not 
only  a  futile  effort  to  bring  the  Trust  within 
the  law,  but  a  clearer  reason  for  its  illegality, 
simply  because  the  device  increases  the 
facility  of  obtaining  monopoly.  Decisions 
have  rarely  been  clearer  and  more  positive. 
The  permanent  injunction  becomes  operative 
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within  thirty  days  unless  stayed  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  will  presuni- 
abl\  be  made.  ()t  course,  even  if  the 
Supreme  Court  should  confirm  this  ilecision, 
it  does  not  mean  that  the  business  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  would  be  anniiiilated. 
Its  lawyers  and  ilirectors  have,  naturall\ , 
plans  for  other  forms  of  organization  which 
may  come  within  the  law.  It  is  not  unlikel\ 
that  they  will  form  a  fjreat  consolidated  cor- 
lM)rari()n  like  I'lu'ted  States  Steel. 


Photograph  by  Brown  Bros..  N.  Y. 

MR.    JOHN    11.     ROCKEFELI.r.K    ON     HIS    \V.\Y    TU 
HEARING    IN    THE   GOVERNMENT'S    SUIT. 


MR.    KK.XNK    B.    KELLOGG. 

(Will)  condii'jtod  till"  fiovornmont'.s  suit  against 
till"  St.Tiidard  Oil  Company  to  its  successful  termina- 
tion  last  month.) 

Telephones    '^  '^^  ^^^^  important  happening  in 

and         American    finance   in    November 

e  egrap  s.    ^^  _^^  ^j^^  purchase  of  stock  held  by 

the  Gould  family  in  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  by  the  American  Tele- 
phone (Sc  Telegraph  Company'.  The  pur- 
chaser is  the  enormous  and  aggressive  concern 
holding  the  stocks  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Companies  operating  in  practically  every  part 
of  the  United  State.s.  Its  total  capitalization 
Is  half  a  billion  dollars;  with  its  subsidiaries 
It  has  12,300,000  miles  of  wire,  and  its  net 
earnings  are  at  the  rate  of  over  $30,000,000 
annually.  Of  the  one  hundred  millions  of 
capital  stock  of  the  Western  Union,  the 
American  Company  is  understood  to  have 
acquired  about  28  per  cent.  In  a  corporation 
with  some  twenty  thousand  scattered  stock- 
holders, this  constitutes  a  strong  working 
control.  A  large  amount  of  the  stock  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 
is  in  turn  held  by  the  Mackay  companies, 
controlling  the  Postal  Telegraph  and  the 
Commercial  Cable  companies.  The  Postal 
Telegraph  has  been  the  one  active  competi- 
tor of  the  Western  Union ;  the  officers  of  the 
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IVIackay  companies  assert  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  compete  as  before  this  purchase. 
President  Vail,  of  theAmerican  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company,  has  been  outspoken  in 
advancing  his  belief  that  the  administrative 
union  of  -the  telegraph  and  telephone  opera- 
tions will  benefit  both  the  public  and  the 
stockholders  of  the  controlling  companies. 
He  points  out  that  the  offices  of  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  lines  can  be  in  the  same 
building,  which  would  make  not  only  for 
economy  but  for  convenience  to  the  public 
in  furnishing  close  connections  for  telephon- 
ing messages  to  be  sent  over  telegraph  wires. 


Rumors 


Since  the  middle  of  October  there 
of  a         have    been    persistent    rumors    in 

Copper  Merger,    -t  t  ■-    1 1      p  r 

Wall  btreet  of  a  movement  to 
consolidate  the  greatest  copper-producing 
companies  of  the  United  States.  That  nego- 
tiations have  been  carried  on  looking  toward 
this,  or  at  least  toward  some  regulation  of 
output  and  co-operation  in  selling,  seems  cer- 
tain. The  properties  mentioned  as  going  into 
the  merger  are  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company,  the  mines  dominated  by  the  Gug- 
genheim family,  the  United  Metal  Selling 
Company,  and  the  extensive  interests  of  the 
Cole-Ryan  group,  who  control  several  pro- 
ductive mines  in  Montana,  Arizona  and  else- 
where. Since  these  rumors  have  been  in  cir- 
culation the  prices  of  the  leading  copper  prop- 
erties have  advanced  on  the  exchanges  about 
20  per  cent.  With  all  the  rush  of  renewed 
industrial  activity  in  the  past  six  months,  the 
unprecedented  consumption  of  steel  and  the 
mounting  up  of  commodity  prices  to  the 
highest  point  reached  in  a  generation,  there 
has  been  slow  progress  toward  prosperity  in 
the  copper  mines.  The  dividends  they  are 
paying  are  far  below  those  of  1907,  inasmuch 
as  a  price  of  13  cents  a  pound  for  copper  is 
not  comfortably  above  the  cost  of  production. 
The  stocks  of  copper  held  in  Europe  and 
America  on  November  i  are  estimated  to 
be  more  than  700,000,000  pounds.  Over- 
production seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  the 
slow  recovery'  of  the  mining  companies.  The 
group  of  mines  named  as  forming  the  ru- 
mored merger  would  control  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  some  500,000,000  pounds,  the 
present  market  price  of  their  shares  footing 
up  to  about  five  hundred  million  dollars. 

The    instability    of    the   price   of 
%^ces.       copper  metal  is  notorious.     That 
a  basic  commodity  of  this  char- 
acter should  vary  in  price  from  26  cents  to 


12  cents  in  a  single  year,  is  certainly  illogical 
and  is  unfortunate  for  consumers  as  well  as 
for  mining  companies.  The  manufacturer 
who  has  purchased  copper  at  25  cents  a 
pound  and  who  finds  himself  obliged  to  sell 
his  finished  product  on  a  market  where  the 
prices  of  finished  products  are  lowered  by  the 
sudden  fall  to  13-cent  copper,  might  well  find 
some  comfort  in  a  compromise  price  that 
could  be  held  to  reasonable  stability.  Even 
if,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  rumored  merger 
could  control  half  the  American  output,  it 
would  be  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to 
work  toward  a  stable  compromise  price  with- 
out stimulating  overproduction  from  the  in- 
dependent half.  But  the  project  is  under- 
stood to  be  in  the  strongest  and  wisest  hands, 
and  it  is  possible  that  a  plan  may  be  worked 
out  that  will  produce  some  such  steadying 
effect  on  copper  prices  as  has  undoubtedly 
been  brought  to  steel  prices  by  the  United 
States   Steel   Corporation. 

Mr.  Kennedys  O"^  "^  ^^^  ^^^t  encouragIng  fea- 

Munificent     tures    of    our    present    American 

eques  s.     y^^^  j^  ^j^^  increasing  tendency  on 

the  part  of  possessors  of  great  wealth  to 
make  generous  distributions  toward  the  al- 
leviation of  poverty,  the  spread  of  education, 
and  the  stamping  out  of  disease.  A  number 
of  notable  gifts,  splendid  in  their  munificence 
and  catholicity,  have  recently  been  made,  to 
which  it  seems  especially  appropriate  to  refer 
at  this  season.  Foremost  among  these  bene- 
factions, both  for  magnitude  and  range,  are 
those  of  the  late  John  Stewart  Kennedy,  of 
New  York,  whose  will  was  made  public  last 
month.  Mr.  Kennedy  accumulated  his  vast 
fortune  in  banking  and  the  railroad  business, 
and  his  entire  estate  is  estimated  at  about 
$60,000,000.  Nearly  one-half  of  this,  or 
about  $25,000,000,  has  been  bequeathed  to 
various  religious,  educational,  medical,  and 
charitable  institutions.  The  list  of  legacies 
numbers  fortj'-six,  and  includes  universities 
and  colleges,  missionarj'  boards,  hospitals, 
homes,  and  other  public  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions. Among  the  larger  bequests,  the  sum 
of  $2,250,000  each  goes  to  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  and  the  Boards  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, of  Home  Missions,  and  of  Church 
Erection  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
Church  Extension  Committee  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  York,  the  United  Charities,  and 
Robert  College  of  Constantinople  each  re- 
ceive $1,500,000,  while  $750,000  each  is  ap- 
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portioned  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Aid 
for  Colleges  and  Academies,  the  American 
Bible  Society,  New  "^'ork  University,  and 
the  School  of  Philanthropy  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Orjranization  Society.  Yale  Uni- 
versity, Williams,  Bowdoin,  Amherst,  Dart- 
mouth, and  Hamilton  colleges,  Tuskegee  and 
Hampton  institutes,  and  the  University  of 
Glasgow  each  receive  $100,000.  Among  the 
schools  and  colleges  to  receive  $50,000  each 
are  Lafayette,  Wellesley,  Teachers',  Ober- 
lin,  Barnard,  Klmira,  Berea,  Anatolia, 
Northfield  Seminary,  and  Mount  Hermon 
School.  The  residuary  estate,  which  will 
probably  be  large,  will  also  be  distributed 
among  certain  public  institutions.  These 
large  benefactions  will  aid  materially  in  put- 
ting more  life  and  strength  into  numerous 
agencies  for  the  uplift  and  welfare  of  hu- 
manity. These  gifts  by  Mr.  Kennedy  were 
announced  on  the  day  after  President  But- 
ler of  Columbia  University  had  written  for 
this  issue  of  the  Review  (see  page  679)  an 
earnest  plea  for  an  adequate  endowment  of 
a  number  of  large  public  institutions,  in 
order  that  they  might  better  carry  on  the 
work  of  "  civilizing  New  York." 

T-  o   ,  f  n    ^i^r-  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  an- 

The  Rockefeller  •'....  .  , 

Hooh-worm    nounccd   his  mtention  to  devote 

Comnussion.     ^j^^     ^^^     ^^     $1,000,000     tO     the 

eradication  and  prevention  of  the  hook-worm 
disease.  The  hook-worm  is  a  parasite  of 
African  origin,  that  has  been  discovered  and 
thoroughly  studied  by  Dr.  Charles  Wardell 
Stiles,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Service.  The  scene  of  its  opera- 
tions is  mainly  in  our  Southern  States,  where 
as  many  as  two  millions  of  people  are  said 
to  be  afifected.  The  hook-worm  attacks  all 
classes,  but  chiefly  affects  the  "  poor  whites." 
It  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  thrives  in  sandy 
soil,  and  enters  the  body  chiefly  through  the 
skin.  The  worms  lodge  in  the  small  in- 
testine, producing  mental  and  physical  lassi- 
tude and  anemia,  lowering  the  vitality,  and 
making  the  subject  easily  susceptible  to  seri- 
ous and  fatal  diseases.  Dr.  Stiles  declares 
the  cause  of  the  disease  to  be  soil  pollution. 
The  campaign  of  eradication  and  prevention 
of  the  disease  will  be  pushed  aggressively 
along  the  lines  of  the  introduction  of  proper 
sanitary  precautions  and  popular  education 
in  preventive  measures.  A  commission  of 
ten,  including  eminent  medical  men  and 
prominent  Southern  educators,  has  been  se- 
lected by  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  carry  on  the 
work.     In  the  expert  opinion  of  these  gen- 


Copyrigtit,  lyuv,  by  Hains  4  twins,  Wasbingion. 

DR.  CHARLES  WARDELL  STILES. 

(Who  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  hook-worm 
disease  in  the  South.) 

tiemen,  the  hook-worm  disease  can  be  easily 
recognized,  effectively  treated,  and  success- 
fully prevented.  There  would,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  good  reason  for  hoping  that  the 
energetic  efforts  of  this  Rockefeller  hook- 
worm commission  ma}'  succeed  in  ridding  the 
South  of  a  scourge  that,  among  other  results, 
lowers  industrial  efficiency. 

^  A  noteworthy  step   in   the  fight 

Tuberculosis   against    the    great    white    plague 

Preventorium  ,  .         .  ■         -kt 

was  the  organization  in  New 
York  last  month  of  a  tuberculosis  preventori- 
um for  children.  The  object  of  this  institution 
is  to  take  affected  children  from  the  congested 
districts,  and  by  proper  treatment  in  suit- 
able surroundings  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
disease  and  restore  the  children  to  a  normal 
state  of  health.  This  project  was  made 
possible  by  a  gift  of  half  a  million  dollars 
from  Mr.  Nathan  Straus,  who  is  already 
widely  known  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
health  of  babies  and  children  by  means  of 
supplying  wholesome  milk.  The  building 
used  for  the  preventorium  is  the  Cleveland 
cottage,   at   Lakewood,   N.   J.,   which    Mr. 
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Straus  gave  w^th  some  additional  property. 
Other  gifts  to  the  amount  of  $200 doo  have 
been  contributed  for  the  equipment  of  the 
institution.  It  is  estimated  that  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  a  milh'on  dollars  will  be  needed 
to  assure  permanence  to  the  work.  The 
urgent  necessity  for  a  preventorium  may 
readily  be  deduced  from  the  estimate  of 
Dr.  Hermann  AI.  Biggs  that  there  are  40,000 
children  in  the  tenements  of  New  York  af- 
fected with  tuberculosis,  most  of  whom 
could  be  saved  by  open  air  life,  pure  food, 
and  proper  supervision.  This  institution  at 
Lakewood  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  soon  be 
followed  by  similar  institutions  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  other  large  cities.  Another  fortune  to 
be  devoted  to  philanthropic  purposes  is  that 
of  the  late  Miss  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes. 
Beside  specific  bequests  to  charitable  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  the  will  of  Miss  Stokes 
directs  that  the  residue  of  her  estate,  esti- 
mated at  between  $3,000,000  and  $5,000,- 
000,  be  used  for  the  erection  of  modern  tene- 
ments and  the  education  of  negroes,  Indians, 
and   deserving  white  students. 

ru  ,        .    Aeronautical   feats  seem   to   pro- 

ihe  Longest  111  1  1 

Aeroplane  ceed  on  the  theor}^  that  one  good 
''  *'  flight  deserves  a  better  one,  for 
scarcely  is  one  record  achieved,  w^hen  another 
almost  immediately  follows.  The  winning 
of  the  Michelin  Cup  by  Farman  through  his 
long  flight  at  Mourmelon,  France,  last 
month  will,  it  is  confidently  expected,  lead 
to  still  longer  flights  here  in  America  during 
the  present  month  in  order  that  the  trophy 
may  remain  in  this  country.  The  cup  was 
won  by  Wilbur  Wright  last  December  by  a 
flight  of  2  hours,  i8  minutes,  33  seconds,  in 
which  he  covered  an  official  distance  of  76/^ 
miles.  Mr.  Farman  on  November  3  flew 
continuously  for  over  four  hours,  and  cov- 
ered a  distance  of  144  miles.  According  to 
the  conditions  attached  to  the  prize,  the  cup 
is  awarded  for  the  best  record  of  the  calendar 
year;  so  that  Farman  will  be  declared  the 
winner  for  this  year,  provided  his  Mour- 
melon record  of  144  miles  remains  unbeaten 
at  midnight  of  December  31.  The  question 
among  American  aviators,  therefore,  is.  Shall 
the  trophy  be  allowed  to  return  to  Europe? 
Mr.  Wilbur  Wright  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
he  does  not  think  it  will, — which  is  encour- 
aging news  for  Americans.  At  any  rate,  the 
Aero  Club  is  interesting  itself  in  the  matter, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Wright  brothers, 
Mr.  Glenn  Curtiss,  and  perhaps  other  Amer- 


ican aviators  will  come  forward  to  defend 
America's  possession  of  the  cup.  The  trials 
are  planned  to  take  place  during  the  last 
week  of  this  month,  and  will  undoubtedly  re- 
sult in  some  remarkable  flights.  Mr.  Wilbur 
Wright  declared  that  the  man  who  wins  the 
Michelin  trophy  this  year  will  have  to  fly 
from  dawn  until  dusk,  adding,  however, 
"  but  that  can  be  done."  Our  army  men 
whom  Mr.  Wright  has  been  teaching  the 
handling  of  the  Government  aeroplane  at 
College  Park,  Maryland,  have  apparently 
learned  their  lessons  well,  for  they  have  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated  their  ability  to  man- 
age the  craft.  The  Germans  have  been  test- 
ing the  efficiency  of  their  war  balloons  in 
maneuvers  and  sham  flights,  in  which  they 
have  circled  over  fortresses,  made  feigned  at- 
tacks and  escaped  from  the  imaginary  fire  of 
aerial  guns. 


Aero- 


Our  own  Government  is  about  to 
nautical      begin  a  series  of  experiments  in 

shooting  at  airships  with  cannon, 
various  ingenious  types  of  guns  having  al- 
ready been  devised  by  the  Krupps  for  this 
purpose.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  hit  a  balloon  which  is  capable  of  rising 
so  high  as  to  appear  like  a  mere  speck  in  the 
sky.  In  the  German  maneuvers  the  balloons 
mounted  high  enough  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
an  enemy's  fire,  while  still  remaining  in  posi- 
tions from  which  they  could  make  observa- 
tions. There  promises  to  be  a  determined 
contest,  therefore,  between  the  efforts,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  perfect  guns  that  will  an- 
nihilate war  balloons  and  those  on  the  other 
hand  to  devise  means  that  will  protect  the 
balloons  from  annihilation.  Aeroplanes  and 
balloons  are  now  being  advertised  and  sold 
for  private  use,  and  Mr.  Wright,  in  fact,  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  and  his  brother  have 
contracted  to  build  a  number  of  machines  for 
"  the  spring  trade."  Count  Zeppelin  predicts 
the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  by  airship  within 
two  years,  and  an  English  Channel  service 
is  projected  for  operation  next  year.  Aero- 
nautical insurance  has  also  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  is  issued  not  only  to  the  man  who 
goes  up  in  the  air  in  ships  but  also  to  him 
who  stays  on  the  ground  and  is  in  danger 
of  having  an  airship  drop  on  him  from  above. 
With  the  growing  use  of  airships  of  all  kinds, 
the  subject  of  aerial  trespassing  is  beginning 
to  assume  importance.  Altogether,  the  year 
that  ends  with  this  month  has  been  a  fruitful 
one  in  the  field  of  aerial  navigation.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  predict  as  much  of   19 10. 
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Copyright  by  Clincdinst,  W  ashinston. 

COMMANDER    PEARY    AND    THE    COMMITTFE    EXAMINING    HIS    RECORDS. 

(The  commiitpe.  appointod  by  the  National  Geographic  Society,  consists  of,  readhig  from  left  to 
right:  Gilbert  II.  Grosvenor,  editor  of  the  Gcopraiihic  XIat/uzine; Otto  H.  Tittman,  superintendent  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey ;  Willis  L.  Moore,  chipf  of  the  Weather  Bureau ;  Commander  Peary ;  Dr. 
Henry  Gannett,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Geographic  Board ;  Admiral  Cclby  M.  Chester,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Equipment.) 


j.^^  The  important  developments  in 
North  Pole  the  polar  controversy  during  the 
Ques  ion.  ^y^^\^^  sincc  wc  w  ent  to  press 
w  ith  the  last  issue  of  this  Review  have  been 
the  passing  upon  Commander  Peary's  records 
by  the  unanimously  favorable  vote  of  the  in- 
vestigating committee  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Geographical  Society,  and  the  definite 
promise  publicly  made  by  Dr,  Cook  on  No- 
vember 15,  that  on  Thanksgiving  Day  his 
private  secretary  would  personally  leave  New 
York  with  his  records  consigned  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  Copenhagen  for  examination.  Soon 
after  this  issue  of  the  Review  has  reached 
its  readers  the  Danish  scientists,  so  Dr.  Cook 
promises  us,  will  be  examining  the  record  of 
his  polar  observations.  The  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  National  Geographical  So- 
ciety, which  examined  the  records  of  Com- 
mander  Peaj-y,   declares   that   "  it   is   unani- 


mously of  the  opinion  that  Commander 
Peary  reached  the  North  Pole  on  April  6, 
1909."  The  report  further  heartily  com- 
mends Mr.  Peary  for  his  organization  and 
management  and  for  his  contributions  to 
science.  Immediately  after  receiving  this  re- 
port the  society  appointed  a  special  commit- 
tee to  investigate  Dr.  Cook's  claim  to  have 
reached  the  Pole  in  April,  1908.  In  reply 
to  tlie  request  of  the  society  that  this  com- 
mittee be  permitted  to  "  assist  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  data  to  be  furnished  by  Dr. 
Cook,"  the  consistory  of  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  replied,  on  November  7,  that  it 
found  itself  unable,  for  three  reasons,  to  ac- 
cede to  this  request:  ( i )  no  preference  could 
properly  be  given  to  the  American  over  any 
other  geographical  society;  (2)  "it  would  be 
unfair  to  admit  representatives  of  a  society 
which  has  alreadv  taken  Commander  Pearv's 
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side  in  the  controversy  ";  (3)  the  University 
of  Copenhagen  "  regards  itself  as  quite  com- 
petent to  undertake  the  examination  alone." 

..    „      ,      The   main   lines   of   Commander 

Mr.  Peary  s  ,  •  r        i        • 

Own  reary  s  story  settmg  forth  in 
^°'^^'  brief  his  claims  to  be  the  first 
man  at  the  Pole  were  first  given  to  the  pub- 
lic in  the  reports  of  the  addresses  made  by 
Mr.  Peary  at  several  complimentary  dinners 
tended  him  during  the  month  of  November. 
At  Washington  before  the  Cabinet  and  other 
official,  social  and  scientific  notabilities,  on 
November  I2,  and  before  the  Aldine  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York  on  November  18,  the 
explorer  told  the  successive  stages  of  his 
journey  to  the  Pole.  On  the  second  occasion 
he  so  presented  his  data  and  inferences  that, 
while  no  mention  was  made  of  Dr.  Cook's 
claims,  there  was  no  escaping  the  conviction 
that  Commander  Peary  regards  his  own 
method  and  equipment  as  the  only  kind  of 
preparation  and  campaign  that  would  make 
possible  the  attainment  of  farthest  north. 
"  My  only  advantage  over  my  predecessors," 
said  Mr.  Peary,  "  was  the  experience  I  have 
gained  through  years  of  Arctic  exploration." 

The  fundamental  ke\note  of  my  success  was 
experience.  Nothing  else  did  it  and  nothing  else 
could.  If  the  Pole  could  have  been  won  by  a 
streak  of  luck  or  a  grouping  of  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances or  a  mere  tiuke,  it  would  have  been 
won  long  ago.  Had  courage  and  endurance  been 
all  that  were  needed,  Italy  would  have  had  it 
in  1905,  when  Abruzzi  pushed  her  colors  to  the 
lead.  In  the  campaign  I  made  I  not  only  util- 
ized but  needed  every  item  of  the  specialized 
equipment  and  every  iron  nerve  of  the  party's 
veteran  personnel.  .  .  .  Could  a  man  reach 
a  pole  unfatigued, — as  he  may  some  day  in  a 
flying  machine, — and  be  properly  worked  up  to 
a  state  of  hysteria,  he  might  experience  some 
peculiar  sensations.  But  a  man  worn  out  with 
fatigue  as  I  was  could  not  analyze  his  sensa- 
tions. I  did  have  one  overpowering  feeling, 
however,  and  that  was  that  I  had  made  good 
to  myself,  to  my  friends,  and  to  the  flag  I  had 
carried  there. 

His  own  description  of  the  thoroughness, 
patience,  and  "  inevitableness  "  with  which 
his  campaign  wars  waged  in  the  Arctic,  to- 
gether with  his  tribute  to  his  associates,  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  those  who  have  heard 
Mr.  Peary  speak  since  his  return  from  the 
Polar  regions. 

Count       One  of  those  remarkable  speeches 

on'o^rmfn     SO  characteristic  of  the  new  di- 

Ambitions.     plomacy  which  is  intended  to  set 

forth  the  official  view  of  one  government  to 

another    upon    broad    general    international 

policies  and  tendencies  was  delivered  on  No- 


PRIXCESS    VICTORIA   LOUISE,   THE   GERMAN    KAISERS 
ONLY   DAUGHTER. 

I  Who  has  recentl.v   bnen  confirmed   in   the   Lutheran 
faith.) 

vember  6  at  Philadelphia,  before  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
by  Count  von  Bernstorff,  German  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States.  Referring  to  the 
statements  repeated  in  public  speeches  and  in 
the  press  of  both  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many that  probable  causes  of  open  antagon- 
ism between  the  two  nations  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  trade  rivalry, 
Count  von  Bernstorff  deprecated  the  "  flights 
of  fancy  of  the  so-called  Pan-Germanists  who 
are  of  no  importance  at  all."  "  If  a  clash 
should  ever  occur  between  the  United  States 
and  the  German  Empire,"  said  Count  von 
BernstorfF,  "  it  will  be  the  result  of  very 
foolish  policy  or  the  outburst  of  unbridled 
jingoism."  "As  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,"  the 
Ambassador  continued,  "  we  in  Germany  are 
well  aware  of  the  facts,  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  intention  on  our  part  to  get  a  ter- 
ritorial foothold  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere." Moreover,  he  continued,  "  we  have 
resigned  ourselves  in  all  clearness  and  calm, 
to  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  more  possibility 
of  acquiring  colonies  suitable  for  emigration." 
In  Germany,  if  we  may  believe  the  utter- 
ances of  the  official  and  semi-official  press, 
this  announcement  of  imperial  aims  through 
the  Ambassador  is  regarded  as  having  been 
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made  with  the  full  approval  of  the  German 
Foreign  Office. 


The 


The  second  session  of  the  eleventh 
Parliament    Parliament  of   the   Dominion   of 

at  Ottawa.      /^  i  i    i       »i       /-^ 

Canada  was  opened  by  the  tjov- 

ernor-(jeneral,  Earl  Grey,  on  November  ii. 
The  program  outlined  by  the  government  in- 
cludes immediate  legislation  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Canadian  navy,  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  adopted  at  Ottawa  last 
month  and  on  the  advice  of  the  British  ad- 
miralty; ratification  of  the  recently  con- 
cluded Franco-Canadian  Irade  Convention; 
legislation  regarding  the  banking  and  insur- 
ance systems  of  the  Dominion  ;  the  regulation 
of  navigable  waters ;  governmental  assistance 
in  the  eradication  of  insect  pests  and  enlarged 
and  extended  governmental  interest  in  and 
supervision  of  existing  and  projected  rail- 
roads. It  is  reported  from  Ottawa  that 
Premier  Laurier  favors  and  will  openly  ad- 
vocate, as  the  governmental  naval  scheme, 
the  building  of  seven  ships  of  war  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  Canadian  navy  which,  how- 
ever, we  are  informed,  "  is  never  to  be  used, 
except  upon  the  initiative  of  Canada  herself 
and  for  the  protection  of  Canadian  inter- 
ests." Canada's  concern  over  the  new  Ameri- 
can tariff  was  indicated  by  the  request,  made 
in  the  first  hours  of  the  session,  by  Mr.  R. 
L.  Borden,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  for  all 
the  correspondence  on  the  subject  in  the 
hands  of  the  government. 

Libeling  ^  ^'^^V  unusual  legal  situation 
a  Non-  was  brought  to  public  attention 
last  month  when  a  New  York 
jurj''  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  against 
Carlo  di  Fornaro,  an  Italian  cartoonist 
whose  work  is  well  known  to  New  York 
newspaper  readers,  on  the  charge  of  mali- 
ciously libeling  Rafael  Re\es  Espindola,  edi- 
tor of  the  Mexican  newspaper  Imparcial,  and 
a  member  of  the  ^Mexican  Congress.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  Fornaro  conducted  a  news- 
paper in  Mexico  City  in  opposition  to  the 
government.  He  also  v/aged  war,  by  means 
of  books  and  pamphlets,  on  the  Diaz  regime. 
Later  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  "  Diaz,  Czar  of 
Mexico," — a  bitter  survey  of  Mexican  official 
afifairs.  In  this  book  he  referred  to  Seiior 
Espindola  as  a  man  of  the  worst  morals, 
"  who  has  done  more  harm  than  a  brood  of 
rattlesnakes,  and  who  forged  an  edition  of 
a  rival  newspaper  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
it  out  of  business. 


„.     .-  ,1  here  is  no  such  thuig  as  proceed- 

Significance  of  .  , -i     i    •       \ /i       ■  r^-£C 

the  tornaro  mgs  for  libel  in  Mexico.  Ditier- 
"**"  ences  on  these  points  in  that  coun- 
try are  usually  settled  by  means  of  a  duel  be- 
tween the  parties  concerned.  Fornaro's  book, 
however,  was  handlcil  by  a  New  York  pub- 
lishing house,  and  a  number  of  copies  actually 
distributed.  It  was  upon  this  fact  and  For- 
naro's presence  in  this  country  that  Espindola 
began  his  suit  in  the  American  courts.  For- 
naro was  indicted  last  April  and  tried  on 
October  27.  The  contention  of  the  defense 
that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Penal  Code 
of  the  United  States  for  prosecution  by  a  non- 
resident for  criminal  libel  found  in  a  book  or 
publication  other  than  a  newspaper  was  over- 
ruled by  the  court.  Fornaro  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  one  year.  Cases  of 
criminal  libel  against  non-residents  have  been 
very  rarely  brought  to  the  courts  of  this  coun- 
try. The  chief  significance  in  the  Fornaro 
case  lies  in  its  interest  to  the  entire  American 
publishing  world.  It  indicates  the  extent  of 
protection  against  libel  afforded  to  non-resi- 
dents by  our  Penal  Code,  and  goes  a  long 
way  toward  defining  the  liability  of  American 
publishers  in  printing  articles  attacking  cit- 
izens of  other  countries. 

Cuba  vs       ^^"    ^^^    fifteenth    of   last   month 
Central       President  Gomez,  of  Cuba,  pre- 

America.  ..     j    ..      ^i       /'' 

sented  to  the  Congress  in  session 
at  Havana  the  budget  for  the  year  1910.  It 
is  a  conservative,  well-considered  financial 
statement.  According  to  the  President's 
message  accompanying  it  there  is  a  surplus 
of  over  $4,000,000  in  the  treasury,  an  in- 
creasing immigration,  and  a  decrease  in  the 
rate  of  mortality  throughout  the  island. 
President  Gomez  recommends  to  the  Con- 
gress the  enactment  of  a  homestead  law.  In 
somber  contrast  with  the  present  condition  of 
Cuba  and  that  of  our  own  island  of  Porto 
Rico  which,  on  November  6,  inaugurated  as 
governor.  Col.  G.  R.  Colton,  is  the  wretched 
condition  of  political  and  economic  life  in 
unhappy  Central  America.  Again  there  is 
war  in  Nicaragua,  although  it  is  extremely 
difficult  at  this  distance  to  clearly  see  just 
who  are  the  contending  parties  and  what  they 
are  fighting  for.  Apparently  a  rebellion  of 
serious  proportions,  led  by  General  Juan 
Estrada,  has  broken  out  against  the  authority 
of  President  Zelaya.  Several  battles  with 
uncertain  results  were  reported  early  last 
month.  Indeed,  as  we  go  to  press  the  dis- 
patches are  saying  that  two  Americans  have 
been     shot    by    Zelaya's    orders    and     that 
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the  State  Department  has  ordered  United 
States  warships  to  Central  American  wa- 
ters. There  is  a  general  feeling  of  unrest 
throughout  Central  America,  growing  out  of 
the  Nicaraguan  situation,  which  threatens  to 
undo  the  work  of  the  Central  American 
Peace  Conference,  held  in  Washington  two 
years  ago.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  that  only  the  strong  impartial  arm  of 
some  outside  power  can  ever  reduce  the  quar- 
relsome Central  American  states  to  that  con- 
dition of  mind  and  national  dignity  which  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  national  in- 
tegrity. What  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton has  never  wanted  or  intended  to  do  may 
be  forced  upon  it  by  the  intolerable  conduct 
of  the  Central  American  governments. 

The  Lords      Lord  Lansdowne's  formal  notice 
and  the       that  on  November  22,  when  the 

British  Budget.  11  ,  •,]  f  . 

budget  bill  came  up  tor  its  sec- 
ond reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  would 
move  for  its  rejection,  "  until  it  has  been 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  country," 
clarified  the  political  situation  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  was,  in  effect,  the  first  gun  of  the 
general  election  campaign.  The  dissolution 
of  Parliament  and  an  appeal  to  the  country 
on  this  special  issue  seems  certain  next 
month.  Lord  Lansdowne,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  On  another  page  we 
briefly  review'  his  public  career.  The  present 
crisis,  of  course,  has  been  caused  by  the  bud- 
get which  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  has  been  piloting  slowly 
and  laboriously  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons since  last  Maj'.  The  principal  objec- 
tions to  this  financial  measure,  which  its  op- 
ponents denounce  as  revolutionary  and  social- 
istic, are  aimed  at  what  the  British  call  the 
super-income  tax  (sixpence  in  the  pound  on 
incomes  of  over  £5000  per  year),  at  the 
taxes  on  mining  royalties,  on  undeveloped 
city  land,  and  on  incomes  derived  from 
"  unearned  increment,"  at  increased  stamp 
duties  on  Stock  Exchange  transactions 
and  at  increased  death  duties  (the  Inherit- 
ance Tax).  The  Commons  passed  the  third 
reading  of  the  budget  on  November  4,  and 
four  days  later  the  measure  was  given  its 
first  reading  in  the  Upper  House. 

A  General    "^^^  Lords,  which  have  an  anti- 

[Eiection  in    government     majority     of     more 

anuary.      ^^^^  ^^^  wmII,  of  course,  appeal 

to  the  country  for  a  verdict  on  the  budget 
itself,    and    the    government    will    maintain 


that  the  rejection  of  a  financial  measure  Is 
not  within  the  power  of  the  Upper  House, 
and  that  in  forcing  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  the  rejection  of  the  budget  has 
done,  the  Lords  have  infringed  upon  a  royal 
prerogative,  since  it  is  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  King  to  dissolve  Parliament,  These 
are  reported  to  be  the  program,  A  bitterly 
contested  and  significant  by-election  w'hich 
was  held  in  Bermondsey,  a  workingman's 
district,  one  of  the  Parliamentary  boroughs 
of  London  proper,  on  October  28,  resulted 
in  a  substantial  victory  for  the  Unionist  can- 
didate, although  the  combined  vote  of  his 
opponents,  both  of  whom  favored  the  bud- 
get, was  a  majority  of  the  total  number  of 
ballots  cast,  Americans  were  interested  last 
month  in  the  presence  in  this  country  of  two 
British  subjects  whose  names  have  been  the 
center  of  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  discus- 
sion during  the  past  few  years.  The  Honor- 
able T.  P.  O'Connor,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  "  Tay  Pay,"  as  he  is  affectionately 
called,  has  spent  some  weeks  in  the  United 
States  in  the  financial  interest  of  the  Irish 
party  in  Parliament.  The  other  distin- 
guished Irishman  is  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  who 
may  again  challenge  for  the  America  cup, 

M.  Briand  ^^^  quietly,  and  with  a  highly 
and  commendable  attention  to  busi- 
tion,  the  French  Parliament  be- 
gan its  autumn  and  last  session  on  October 
19.  In  his  speech  at  Perigueux  some  days 
before  the  opening  of  Parliament,  Premier 
Briand  sounded  the  keynote  for  the  session. 
This  address  was  so  characteristic  of  M. 
Briand's  conciliatory  spirit  and  beautiful 
clarity  of  style  that  the  opening  paragraphs 
are  well  worth  quoting.     He  said : 

I  desire,  sirnpW,  to  make  the  Republic  loved; 
to  make  it  so  beautiful  that  France  will  be  for- 
ever proud  of  it,  that  the  Republic  will  always 
be  agreeable  to  live  in.  The  religious  question 
being  regulated,  there  is  no  longer  any  valid 
reason  why  men  of  good  disposition  should  keep 
up  fratricidal  quarrels.  We  have  said  to  the 
Catholics :  "  It  is  only  tyranny  that  is  removed." 
The  next  daj^  the  Republic  stands  holding  out 
its  hands  and  offering  benefits.  Certain  of  my 
concessions  have  been  so  broad  that  my  best 
friends  have  balked,  they  have  been  disturbed 
as  to  my  real  purpose.  To-day  the  proof  is 
manifest  that  the  law  of  separation  has  done 
justice.  It  is  a  thing  accomplished.  But  what 
of  the  future?  It  is  there  that  you  will  recog- 
nize in  us  true  Republicans.  Reforms  are  nec- 
essary. I  do  not  say.  like  so  many  others,  that 
we  must  have  novelty, — endless  novelty.  The 
march  of  progress  must  not  degenerate  into  a 
race.  What  we  need  is  reforms  that  have  ri- 
pened. 
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Pholograpb  by  Paul  Thompson.  N.  Y. 

"TAY    PAY"    O'CONNOR.    M.P..    AND    SIR    THOMAS    UPTON.    TWO    EMINENT    IRISHMEN.    VISITED 

THE    UNITED    STATES    LAST    MONTH. 


The 


In   his   address  to   the   Deputies, 
Government    the   Premier  set   forth   his   plans 

Program.       ^^^^     j^     j^^^jj         ^^^,^     burning 

questions  will  come  before  the  session,  and 
since  both  of  these  are  likely  to  have  tre- 
mendous influence  upon  the  results  of  the 
coming  Parliamentary  election  in  May  next, 
long  and  animated  discussions  are  prob- 
able. In  the  first  place,  the  French  Church 
authorities  have  recently  made  a  public  dec- 
laration to  the  parents  of  the  Republic  urg- 
ing, if  not  commanding,  them  to  keep  their 
children  from  the  public  schools.  Some  of 
the  bishops  have  publicly  forbidden  Catholic 
parents,  under  penalty  of  refusal  of  the  sac- 
raments, to  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools  if  Catholic  institutions  are  available. 
Certain  text-books  of  the  governmental 
schools,  moreover,  have  been  interdicted  by 
the  church  authorities  as  improper  for  study 
by  Catholic  students.  In  reply,  it  is  reported, 
the  National  Association  of  Teachers  and 
some  of  the  authors  of  the  books  in  question 
intend  instituting  damage  suits.  The  Minis- 
try of  Public  Instruction  also  claims  that  the 
French  ecclesiastical  authorities  are  revising 


the  catechism  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating 
the  idea  that  it'  is  a  religious  duty  of  the 
faithful  to  vote  only  for  such  candidates  as 
are  pledged  to  defend  church  interests.  The 
situation  has  already  become  an  issue  be- 
tween the  church  and  state. 

-  ...         The  two  problems  of  concern  to 

Battle  ■         r,  Li-       L 

of  the  ^  the  entire  Republic,  but  particu- 
cru  ins.  ijjj-ly  to  the  deputies  who  are 
seeking  re-election  in  the  coming  campaign, 
is  the  old  one  which  France  has  debated  so 
much, — the  battle  of  the  scrutiny.  This  is 
the  fifth  time  in  the  history  of  the  Third 
Republic  (since  1 871)  that  the  general 
method  of  voting  in  France  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  changed.  Two  electoral  systems 
have  figured  in  French  republican  history, 
the  scrutin  de  liste  and  the  scrutin  d'arron- 
dissement.  Under  the  first  system  each  voter 
casts  his  ballot  for  all  the  deputies  to  which 
his  department  is  entitled.  Under  the  scrutin 
d'arrondissement,  on  the  other  hand,  each  de- 
partment is  divided  into  arrondissements, — 
or  single  member  districts, — and  each  voter 
votes  only  for  the  one  candidate  of  his  dis- 
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trict.  The  scrutin  de  liste  prevailed  from 
1 871-1876.  In  the  latter  year  the  second  sys- 
tem was  adopted,  but  after  a  fierce  legal  bat- 
tle in  1885  Gambetta  succeeded  in  restoring 
the  scrutin  de  liste.  Four  years  later  the  sin- 
gle district  (arrondissement)  system  was  re- 
stored and  still  prevails. 

y.f^^  The  agitation  against  this  niethod 
Merits  of  seems  likely  to  prove  the  leading 
issue  in  the  electoral  campaign 
next  spring,  and  we  gather  from  the  public 
speeches  of  Premier  Briand  and  his  colleagues 
that  the  scrutin  de  liste  will  again  be  re-estab- 
lished for  the  third  time.  It  is  claimed  in 
France  that  the  present  method  of  voting  by 
single  districts  does  not  provide  fairly  for  pro- 
portional representation,  and  that  it  also  af- 
fords opportunities  for  skillful  political  gerry- 
mandering. The  controversy  over  the  two 
systems  in  France  is  much  like  that  which 
has  been  going  on  in  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey over  the  election  of  Assemblymen.  New 
Jersey,  according  to  her  Constitution  adopted 
in  1844,  has  the  scrutin  de  liste j — that  is,  all 
the  members  of  the  State  Legislature,  two 
Assemblymen  and  one  Senator,  are  elected 
on  one  general  ticket.  One  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendments,  voted  on  but  defeat- 
ed in  September  last  in  New  Jersey,  pro- 
vided for  the  adoption  of  the  scrutin  d'arron- 
dissement  by  means  of  the  division  of  the 
counties  into  districts. 

Q^f^^^  Among  the  other  topics  of  wide- 
French  spread,  popular  interest  in  France 
"'""■  during  the  past  few  weeks  have 
been  the  visit  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  to  Italy, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  Russian  monarch 
granted  an  important  interview  to  M.  Pichon, 
the  French  Foreign  Minister;  the  question  of 
the  adjustment  of  Franco-American  trade 
relations  as  affected  by  the  new  Payne-Ald- 
rich  tariff  law,  and  the  appointment  by 
President  Fallieres  of  a  commission  under 
the  leadership  of  former  Foreign  Minister 
Hanotaux  to  "  study  and  further  the  devel- 
opment of  Franco-American  political,  eco- 
nomic, literary,  and  artistic  relations."  Of 
sensational  interest  was  the  trial  and  ac- 
quittal of  Mme.  Marguerite  Steinheil, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  her  mother  and 
husband,  during  which  some  startling  reve- 
lations were  made  of  the  late  President 
Faure's  political  and  p>ersonal  career.  The 
trial  was  brief  but  discussed  all  over  the 
world,  and  a  great  deal  of  attention  In 
France  and  abroad  was  directed  to  the  anom- 


alous functions  of  the  French  judge,  who  is 
also  virtually  a  prosecutor.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  features  of  the 
French  administration  of  justice,  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Code  Napoleon.  The  govern- 
ment is  now  considering  a  change  in  this 
method  of  legal  procedure. 

The  Cabinet    '^^^  Strain  upon  the  Maura  con- 

Change       servative  ministry  in  Spain  as  a 

pain.      j-ggyif   Qf   j-}je    highly   unpopular 

war  in  Morocco,  the  disturbances  at  home, 
and  the  furor  occasioned  by  the  execution 
of  Francisco  Ferrer,  have  finally  broken  the 
spirit  of  even  that  veteran  Spanish  political 
fighter,  Maura.  On  October  21  the  Liberal 
leader,  Seiior  Moret  y  Prendergast,  con- 
cluded in  the  Cortes  a  violent  attack  upon 
the  conservative  ministry-,  and  late  that  day 
the  Premier  and  his  Cabinet  resigned.  King 
Alfonso  summoned  Senor  Moret  to  the 
Premiership,  the  latter  also  assuming  the 
portfolio  of  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  this 
second  capacity  he  personally  assumes  the 
supervision  of  domestic  law  and  order  and 
the  task  of  pacifying  the  insurgent  provinces 
of  Catalonia  and  Gerona. 

j.^^        The   Ministry   is   regarded   as   a 
New        safe  and  moderate,   if  somewhat 
rogram.     QQXQxXts?,,  one,  led  by  one  who  ad- 
mittedly surpasses  all  other   Spanish  states- 
men in  intellectual  attainments  and  political 
experience.    Within  a  week  after  the  change 
the  new  government  had  announced  that  no 
more  executions  would  be  permitted   with- 
out    full     official     governmental     confirma- 
tion of  the  sentence;  the  two  provinces  had 
been  relieved  from  the  administration  of  mar- 
tial  law,    and   noteworthy   successes   of   the 
Spanish  arms  were  reported  from  the  scene  of 
the  war  In  Africa.  The  Cortes  was  prorogued 
on  October  27.     While  the  new  ministry  is 
Liberal,    the    Conservative   majority   in    the 
Parliament  is  still  compact,  and  no  radical 
changes  are  likely,  or  even  possible,  in  the 
general  conduct  of  the  government.     There 
would  seem,  however,  to  be  much  promise 
for  progressive  administration  in   Spain  un- 
der the  new  regime.     Senor  Maura  was  a 
reactionary^    and,    while    his    party    is    still 
strong  in  the  Parliament,  the  Liberal  Cabi- 
net has  already  been  able  to  demonsfate  its 
good  faith  at  home  and  abroad.     The  new 
Minister   of   Foreign   Affairs,    Senor   Perez 
Caballero,    announces   that    Spanish    foreign 
policy  will  not  be  altered,  that  early  peace 
will  be  brought  about  with  the  Moorish  Sul- 
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tan,  and  the  entire  Moorish  question  settled 
as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  exchange  views 
with  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 


/.      «•  !,„/  o  Political    news    and    interest    in 

Czar  Nicholas    _      ,        ,       .  ,  ,  i 

/"  Italy  during  the  past  lew  weeks 

have    revolved    around    the    visit 


Italy. 


of  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel. For  some  years  the  Russian  mon- 
arch has  owed  a  social  call  to  his  brother 
ruler.  If,  however,  we  may  believe  the  Rus-. 
sian  and  Italian  political  press,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  inspired  journals  of  England  and  the 
rest  of  the  continent,  the  immediate  occasion 
for  this  visit  was  the  bitter  feeling  of  the 
Russians  and  Italians  over  the  course  taken 
by  the  governments  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  in 
the  Balkan  crisis  of  a  year  ago.  Czar  Nicho- 
las took  a  roundabout  route  to  Italy,  1800 
miles  out  of  the  direct  road,  to  avoid  passing 
through  Austria,  it  is  'said.  Three  days 
(October  24  to  27)  of  festivities  and  speech- 
making  at  Racconigi,  near  Turin,  outwardly 
indicated  only  the  cordial  feeling  between 
the  two  monarchs.  It  is  generally  admitted, 
however,  in  European  political  circles,  that 
highly  important  exchanges  of  opinion  were 
made  regarding  a  common  Russian-Italian 
policy  in  the  Balkans.     Italy,  it  will  be  re- 


membered, is  allied  with  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, and  for  a  generation  her  foreign  policy 
has  been  tied  to  the  l)reil)und.  Italian- 
Austrian  animosity  is  a  deep-seated  fact  of  a 
century's  growth.  Both  Italians  and  Rus- 
sians have  felt  that  Austria's  appropriation 
of  the  two  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina and  her  coercion  of  Servia  were  in- 
jurious to  their  mutual  interests.  It  is  now 
being  taken  for  granted  in  the  capitals  of  the 
Continent  that  the  meeting  between  the  two 
monarchs  involved  hostility  to  Austria  and 
the  possible  withdrawal  of  Italy  from  the 
Triple  Alliance. 

ne  Doings  ^^o^^  «^  ^.^^  European  Parlia- 
of  European  ments  begin  their  winter  ses- 
Parliaments,   ^j^^^    -^    j^^^    October   or   early 

November.  The  convocations  of  the  present 
year  all  over  the  Continent  have  found  un- 
usually knotty  ajid  vexatious  problems  facing 
them.  We  refer  elsewhere  to  the  troubles  of 
the  Mother  of  Parliaments  at  London ;  to 
the  delicate  questions  confronting  the  French 
deputies  assembled  at  Paris,  and  to  the  grave 
situation  with  which  the  members  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes  have  to  deal.  The  Russian 
Duma  has  been  struggling  with  the  apparent- 
ly interminable  land  question  and  with  the 
revived  Russification  policy  in  Finland. 
The  new  ministry  in  Denmark  will  co- 
operate with  Parliament  in  dealing  with 
the  recently  divulged  financial  irregulari- 
ties, while  the  Swedish  Riksdag  has  much 
trouble  on  its  hands  as  the  result  of  the  re- 
cent general  strike  in  that  country.  The 
German  Reichstag  is  facing  a  large  national 
deficit,  and  its  membership,  made  up,  as  it  is, 
in  part  of  representatives  chosen  under  a  new 
and  unfamiliar  electoral  system,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  a  new  and  as  yet  untried 
Chancellor,  will  have  to  make  haste  slowly. 
In  Austria-Hungary  the  Emperor-King  has 
to  deal  with  a  constitutional  deadlock  in 
Hungary  which  has  already  resulted  in  the 
resignation  of  the  Premier  Werkerle  and 
the  defeat  of  Francis  Kossuth  as  leader  of 
the  National  party,  and  a  general  recrudes- 
cence of  race  animosities  throughout  the 
polyglot  Empire.  A  new  Cabinet  was 
formed  in  Servia  also  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  as  a  result  of  difference  over  army 
questions.  In  Italy  Premier  Giolitti  will 
undoubtedly  have  considerable  difficulty  in 
restraining  the  anti-Austrian  utterances  of 
members  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  who  have 
been  aroused  by  the  recent  visit  of  the  Rus- 
sian Czar. 
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Problems     ^'"S  Gcorgc  of  Greccc  has  been 
Before  Greece  engaged  for  a  vcar  or  more  in  a 

and    Turkey.  •  n  •   ^  •  i       i_  • 

serious  connict  with  his  army. 
Last  month  when  the  Boule,  Greece's  single 
legislative  chamber,  declined  to  effect  certain 
changes  demanded  in  the  military'  and  navy 
establishment  by  the  Military  League,  a 
fiery  lieutenant  of  the  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyer flotilla  named  Typaldos  headed  a 
revolt  and  attacked  the  government  forces 
at  Salamis.  After  an  open  battle  the  muti- 
neers were  defeated  and  arrested.  They 
are  to  be  tried  by  court-martial.  These 
doings  in  Greece  are,  of  course,  the  re- 
sult of  the  intense  popular  feeling  of  the 
Greeks  against  Turkey  over  the  Cretan 
question.  This  brings  us  to  Constanti- 
nople, where,  on  November  14,  Sultan 
Alehmed  \"  opened  the  second  session  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Ahmed  Riza  Bey  was 
re-elected  President.  The  Parliament  is  fac- 
ing a  deficit  of  more  than  $23,000,000.  To 
meet  this  and  other  obligations  the  Ottoman 
Government,  in  the  middle  of  October,  suc- 
ceeded in  floating  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  a  loan  of  $30,000,000.  Late  in 
October  Oubeydoullah  Effendi,  one  of  the 
deputies,  speaking  for  Sheik-ul-Islam,  the 
official  head  of  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
announced  that  the  Church  had  accepted  the 
new  constitution,  that  it  "  deplored  fanati- 
cism," and  held  that  it  is  "  not  inconsistent 
for  Christians  and  Mohammedans  to  work 
together  for  the  government." 

/Assassination  ^hc    entire   world    was   startled 
of  on  October  26  bv  the  news  that 

Prince  Ito.       t)    •  t  ^  n   "    •  i  r        i 

-^  rnnce  Ito,  President  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  Japan  and  formerly  Japa- 
nese Resident  General  in  Korea,  had  been 
assassinated.  While  advancing  along  the 
railroad  station  at  Harbin,  Manchuria,  to 
meet  Dr.  Kokovtsev,  Russian  Minister  of 
Finance,  who  had  come  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  discuss  with  the  Japanese  representa- 
tive the  problems  wTiich  the  two  nations 
have  in  common  concerning  the  future  of 
Manchuria,  Prince  Ito  was  shot  and  killed 
by  a  Korean.  The  assassin,  who  gave  him- 
self up  at  once  to  the  police,  announced  that 
he  had  come  to  Harbin  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  assassinating  the  Prince,  "  to  avenge  my 
country."  The  entire  subject  of  Japanese- 
Korean  relations  has  been  more  than  once 
set  forth  in  detail  in  these  pages.  It  cannot 
be  repeated  too  often,  however,  that,  despite 
the  undoubted  benefits  to  the  Hermit  King- 
dom which  have  followed  upon  the  Japanese 


regime,  Koreans  generally  look  upon  the 
Japanese  as  oppressors  and  hold  Prince  Ito 
responsible  for  their  loss  of  liberty. 

j^g  Ito  was  one  of  the  great  men  of 
"Bismarck^  his  country ;  indeed,  one  of  the 
apa"-  really  great  men  of  modern  his- 
tory. He  has  often  been  compared  with  Bis- 
marck. He  was  one  of  the  famous  "  Genro," 
or  Elder  Statesmen  (Ito,  Matsukata,  Inouye, 
and  Yamagata),  who  have  been  the  real 
cabinet,  the  actual  advisers  of  the  present 
Emperor.  Hirobumi  Ito,  who  was  in  his 
seventy-ninth  year  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  a  true  Samurai,  sprung  from  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  fighting  clans  of  Japan.  His 
public  career  has  been  almost  coincident  with 
the  history  of  constitutional  government  in 
the  Mikado's  Empire.  Several  times  Prime 
Minister,  representative  of  his  country  in 
many  delicate  and  momentous  negotiations, 
and  an  earnest  promoter  of  the  significant 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  it  was  the  hand  of 
Ito  that  more  than  any  other  molded  the 
foreign  policy  of  Japan,  a  policy  that  has 
raised  her  in  less  than  a  generation  to  the 
unchallenged  position  of  a  world  power. 
Prince  Ito  made  several  visits  to  the  United 
States  and  was  a  genuine  admirer  of  Ameri- 
can institutions  and  the  American  people. 

/'fc-^^'o  On  the  last  day  of  October  the 
Steady  government  at  Peking  published 
its  plan  for  the  elections  to  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Assembly,  which  later  will 
be  converted  into  an  Upper  and  Lower 
House.  The  smoothness  and  steadiness 
with  which  the  Chinese  Government  is  pros- 
ecuting its  "  campaign  of  constitutional- 
ism "  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  unanim- 
ity' with  which  the  intelligent  classes  of  the 
Empire,  so  far  as  their  opinions  are  made 
known  to  the  world,  accept  and  approve  the 
momentous  revolutionary  changes  which 
have  been  in  progress  for  the  past  year.  The 
plans  will  require  about  ten  years  to  carry 
out  fully,  it  being  the  purpose  of  the  govern- 
ment to  prepare  the  people  for  the  new  dis- 
pensation by  regular  gradation.  This  year 
they  are  being  prepared  for  provincial  as- 
semblies, including  opening  of  schools  for 
study  of  self-government  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages. In  the  second  year  members  will  be 
elected  to  the  provincial  assemblies.  Then 
these  will  be  organized.  The  fourth  year 
will  bring  a  new  code  of  laws  and  courts, 
and  in  the  fifth  a  system  of  taxation  will  be 
inaugurated.      In    the    years    following    the 
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iFrom  a  photograph  taken  at  his  country  estate  at  Olso,  near    Tokio,   a   few   weeks   before  his  departure 

for  Manchuria.) 


people  will  be  prepared  for  the  preliminar)' 
reorganization  of  the  government  revenues 
and  expenditures  and  the  establishment  of  a 
judicial  system.  The  plans  for  popular  edu- 
cation constitute  an  important  feature  of  the 
new  movement.  Schools  are  being  estab- 
lished in  every  part  of  the  Empire  and  placed 
under  educated  Chinese  scholars  who  have 
studied  in  Japan,  Europe,  and  the  United 
States.  On  November  16,  after  most  elab- 
orate funeral  ceremonies,  the  remains  of  the 
late  Dowager  Empress  were  interred  in  the 
Imperial  burying  ground. 

Secretary  Knox  ^"  important  speech  by  Secrc- 
to  the  tary  Knox  on  Japanese-American 
relations  followed  by  an  official 
declaration  from  the  State  Department  re- 
garding the  attitude  of  this  Government 
toward  the  several  recently  concluded  Chi- 
nese-Japanese treaties  dealing  with  the  polit- 


ical and  economic  conditions  in  Manchuria, 
were  the  important  developments  last  month 
of  our  Far  Eastern  policy.  Addressing  the 
visiting  Japanese  commercial  commission  on 
November  3  (the  birthday  of  the  Japanese 
Emperor),  Mr.  Knox  emphasized  the  cor- 
diality of  the  general  relations  between  the 
two  governments  and  peoples,  paid  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Prince  Ito 
and  said: 

The  long  and  unbroken  friendship  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  of  which  your  visit 
and  this  occasion  are  such  happy  symbols,  and 
the  laudable  common  purpose  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  to  respect  each  other's  rights  and 
with  frankness,  patience,  and  good  temper  to 
adjust  such  differences  as  inevitably  arise  even 
between  nations  of  sympathetic  and  common 
purposes,  will  be  exemplars  which  will  bear  fruit 
and  aid  in  the  gradual  realization  of  the  noblest 
ideals  for  the  unity,  concord,  and  prosperity 
of  the  world. 
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Oh- Interests  '^^^  declaration  of  the  State  De- 
Safe  in       partmcnt,  which  was  given  to  the 

Manchuria.  ivt  u  -      • 

newspapers  on  Psovember  15,  is, 
in  effect,  the  acceptance  by  the  United  States 
of  the  Chinese-Japanese  agreement  of  Sep- 
tember 4,  in  so  far  as  this  agreement  relates 
to  the  mining  interests  along  the  existing 
South  Manchurian  and  Antung-Mukden 
railroads.  The  wording  of  the  statement 
follows : 

In  view  of  the  widespread  publicity  of  the 
statement  that  the  recent  Chinese- Japanese 
agreement  relating  to  Manchuria  created  for 
China  and  Japan  a  monopoly  to  carry  on  mining 
operations  along  the  South  Manchurian  Rail- 
road and  the  Antung-Mukden  Railway  which 
would  exclude  American  citizens  from  an  ex- 
tensive field  of  industrial  enterprise,  inquiry  has 
been  made  of  the  two  signatory  powers,  and 
official  assurance  has  been  received  from  each 
to  the  effect  that  no  such  exclusive  claim  to 
mining  rights  was  intended  by  the  agreement ; 
and  that,  if  minerals  are  found  by  Americans  or 
others  within  the  designated  territory  no  objec- 
tions will  be  made  to  their  working  such  mines 
under  concessions  granted  by  China, — the  whole 
purpose  of  the  agreement  being  that  any  opera- 
tion by  Chinese  and  Japanese  subjects  of  the 
mines  within  the  territory  mentioned  should  be 
joint  as  between  themselves.  The  above  assur- 
ance confirms  the  conclusion  already  reached  by 
the  department  as  a  result  of  its  careful  study  of 
the  agreement  in  the  light  of  related  and  con- 
textual evidence. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  fact  that  on  November  15a  dispatch  from 
St.  Petersburg  sent  to  a  Paris  newspaper  an- 
nounced that  the  Russian  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance had  sold  the  East  China  Railway  to 
Japan  for  approximately  $15,000,000.  It  is 
expected  that  some  very  definite  and  impor- 
tant announcements  regarding  Japan's  future 
policy  in  Korea,  as  affected  by  the  death  of 
Prince  Ito,  will  be  made  when  the  Imperial 
Diet  meets  at  Tokio  on  the  22d  of  the  pres- 
ent month. 

Pearl  Harbor  ^  decision  affecting  the  direction 
Our  and  continuance  of  our  foreign 
policy,  particularly  in  the  Pacific, 
was  made  early  in  November,  M^hen  the 
President,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Joint  Army  and  Navy  Board,  approved  the 
long  discussed  plan  of  making  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Hawaii,  the  chief  Pacific  naval  base  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
natural  harbors  in  the  world,  a  little  over 
two  thousand  miles  from  San  Francisco  and 
commanding  all  the  great  commercial  high- 
ways of  the  Pacific.  It  may  be  safely  as- 
serted that  holding  and  defending  Hawaii, 
our  entire  Pacific  coast  is  free  from  attack. 


The  Importance  of  this  stronghold,  Indeed, 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated  in  event  of  war 
with  any  naval  power  in  the  Pacific.  Pearl 
Harbor,  which  is  situated  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  island  of  Oahu,  some  ten  miles  from 
the  city  of  Honolulu,  contains  more  than  ten 
square  miles  of  land-locked  water  approached 
by  a  narrow  channel  that  can  be  easily  and 
effectively  defended,  the  harbor  being  capa- 
ble of  safely  accommodating  the  entire  navy 
of  the  United  States  at  one  time.  The  de- 
cision of  the  joint  investigating  board  as  ap- 
proved by  the  President  comes  after  a  con- 
troversy of  many  years.  The  right  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  naval  base  at  this 
point  was  established  in  1886  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  made  during  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's first  administration  between  the 
United  States  and  the  then  independent 
Hawaiian  monarchy.  It  is  now  planned  to 
supplement  the  fortifications  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor by  a  small  naval  station  at  Subig  Bay,  in 
the  Philippines,  and  to  complete  the  work  of 
fortifying  Corregidor  Island,   near  Manila. 

The  Socialist  One  of  the  most  significant 
Vote  phases  of  the  present  shift  and 
urope.  pj^^  ^£  political  forces  In  Europe 
is  the  steady  gain  In  the  socialistic  vote,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Continent.  In  England 
every  by-election  shows  the  Important  in- 
fluence of  the  socialistic  labor  factor  in  Brit- 
ish politics.  The  socialist  electors  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  more  than  one  district 
in  greater  London,  although  In  the  municipal 
elections  held  on  November  i  in  Liverpool, 
Bradford,  Coventry,  and  several  smaller 
cities,  the  socialistic  candidates  were  defeated. 
It  Is  In  the  Parliaments  of  the  Continent, 
however,  that  the  present  political  strength 
of  socialism  is  most  strikingly  shown.  At 
the  October  election  In  several  of  the  Ger- 
man states  there  were  notable  socialistic  vic- 
tories. Of  the  sixteen  seats  contested  for 
late  In  October,  representing  Berlin  In  the 
Prussian  Landtag,  the  socialists  captured 
fourteen,  as  compared  v/Ith  eleven  at  the 
preceding  election.  This  triumph  is  made 
more  significant  by  the  fact  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding election  of  November  3  the  socialistic 
vote  Is  represented  as  being  44,000,  as 
against  26,000  at  the  election  of  last  year, 
while  the  united  poll  of  all  their  opponents 
fell  off  from  8600  to  8100.  The  results  in 
Baden  showed  a  socialist  victory  in  twenty 
districts,  as  against  twelve  hitherto.  In 
Saxony  the  socialists  captured  twenty-four 
seats,  as  against  one  in  the  preceding  election. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

{From  October  21    1o   \orcmbrr  I!).   1909.) 


POLITICS   AND   GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

October  26. — The  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana  is  fined  $65,000  for  violations  of  the 
Texas  anti-trust  law. 

October  27. — Secretary  Ballinger  makes  a 
statement  defining  his  policy  in  protecting  public 
lands  in  the  far  West. ..  .Attorney-General 
W'ickersham  annoimces  that  the  Government 
will  at  once  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  so-called  Sugar  Trust  cases. 

October  29. — The  New  York  Court  of  .\ppeals 
decides  that  the  election  of  John  F.  Ahcarn  as 
president  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  after 
his  removal  by  Governor  Hughes  was  illegal. 

October  30. — Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachu- 
setts, speaks  on  the  tariff  at  Boston. 

November  2. — Republican  governors  arc 
re-elected  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island; 
William  H.  Mann  (Dem.)  is  elected  Governor 
of  Virginia;  Boston  adopts  a  new  form  of  city 
govenmicnt ;  Maryland  rejects  the  disfranchise- 
ment amendment;  William  J.  Gaynor  (Dem.)  is 
elected  Mayor  of  New  York  City  with  an  anti- 
Tammany  majority  in  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  .Apportionment;  Herman  C.  Baehr  (Rep.) 
is  elected  Mayor  of  Cleveland  against  Tom  L. 
Johnson  (Dem.)  ;  Dr.  Louis  Schwab  (Rep.)  is 
elected  MSyor  of  Cincinnati;  in  San  Francisco 
P.  M.  McCarthy  (Union  Labor)  is  elected 
Mayor  and  Charles  M.  Fickert  (Rep.  and  Union 
Labor)  defeats  Francis  J.  Heney  (Dem.)  for 
District- Attorney. 

November  3. — Mayor  McClellan,  of  New 
York,  appoints  three  women  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

November  4. — Rudolph  Spreckels,  of  San 
Francisco,  announces  that  he  will  form  a  na- 
tional organization  to  fight  graft  in  politics  and 
business. 

November  6. — In  a  speech  at  Chicago,  Senator 
Cummins  (Rep.),  of  Iowa,  attacks  Speaker  Can- 
non and  defends  the  insurgents  in  Congress. ' 

November  10. — Secretary  MacVeagh  'an- 
nounces his  support  of  Collector  Loeb  in  the 
prosecution  of  customs  frauds  at  the  port  of 
New  York. 

November  12. — Indictments  for  sugar-weigh- 
ing frauds  in  the  New  York  Custom  House  are 
found  against  former  employees. 

November  iS. — The  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  states  that  twenty-two  assistant 
weighers  at  the  New  York  Custom  House  are 
involved  in  the  sugar  frauds. 

November  18. — Collector  Loeb  suspends  six 
inspectors  at  the  New  York  Custom  House,  four 
of  whom  were  assistant  weighers  on  the  sugar 
piers. 

November  19.— It  is  announced  at  Washington 
that  Judge  Horace  H.  Lurton,  of  Tennessee,  has 
been  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  caused  by  the  death  of 
Justice  Peckham. 


Pboto^rapli  by  C  M.   JBcU,   VXailiinglou. 

THE  L.\'1E  JUSTICE  R.  W.  PECKH.\M,  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   SUPRE.ME   COURT. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

October  21. — The  Spanish  ministry  resigns 
and  Seiior  Moret,  the  Liberal  leader,  is  called 
upon  to  form  a  new  ministry. ..  .A  largely  at- 
tended meeting  is  held  in  London  to  protest 
against  the  execution  of  Ferrer. 

October  22. — In  consequence  of  an  adverse 
vote  in  the  Danish  Folkething,  Count  Holstein, 
the  Premier,  resigns. ..  .The  British  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  presents  the  revised  budget  to 
the  Commons,  showing  a  decrease  of  $10,500,000 
from  the  original  estimates. ..  .Socialists  win 
sweeping  victories  in  the  elections  for  members 
of  the  Diet  in  Sa.xony. 

October  25. — The  British  House  of  Lords 
passes  the  Irish  Land  bill  in  an  amended  form. 
. . .  .The  Russian  Duma  begins  discussion  of  the 
bill  consolidating  small  land  holdings  of  peas- 
ants. 

October  2~. — General  Weyler  is  appointed 
Captain-General  in  Catalonia. ..  ..\  new  cabinet, 
composed  entirely  of  Radicals,  with  Mr.  Lahle 
as  Premier,  takes  office  in  Denmark. 

October  28. — King  Ferdinand  opens  the  Bul- 
garian Sobranye. . .  .The  Unionists  win  a  sub- 
stantial victory  in  a  Parliamentary  by-election  in 
London. 

October    29. — The    Cuban    Conservative    Na- 
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tional  Committee  resolves  to  oppose  the  policies 
of  President  Gomez. 

November  4. — The  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  a  vote  of  379  to  149,  passes  the  budget. 

November  5. — The  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  a  vote  of  219  to  54,  rejects  the  Lords 
amendments  to  the  Irish  Land  bill. 

November  7. — The  Governor-General  of  Fin- 
land resigns. 

November  8. — The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, by  a  vote  of  291  to  235,  rejects  the  pro- 
posal to  change  the  method  of  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house. 

November  14. — The  Turkish  Parliament  is 
opened ;  the  budget  shows  a  deticit  of  %22,- 
500,000. 

November  15. — The  Persian  Parliament  is 
opened  by  the  Shah  at  Teheran. ..  .Lord  Alor- 
ley's  plan  for  reform  in  the  administration  of 
India  becomes  operative. 

November  16. — Lord  Lansdowne  gives  notice 


THE    L.\TE    CHARLES    X.    CRITTENTON. 

(Founder  of  seventy-five  homes  for  women  and  girls 
in  America  and  abroad.) 

that  he  will  move  the  refusal  of  the  British 
House  of  Lords  to  agree  to  the  budget  as  passed 
by  the   Commons. 

November  17. — The  British  House  of  Lords 
passes  the  Irish  Land  bill  after  modifying  the 
amendments  to  which  the  Commons  refused  to 
agree....  The  French  Chamber  of  Dcouties 
adopts  the  revised  duty  on  cotton  seed  oil,  the 
general  rate  being  nine  francs  a  hundred  kilos. 
....The  Diet  of  Finland  refuses  to  pass  the 
Government  bill  for  Finland's  contribution  to 
the  Russian  military  budget. 


November  18. — The  new  French  budget  shows 
an  increase  of  more  than  $40,000,000  over  last 
year. ..  .Havana  merchants  petition  President 
Gomez,  of  Cuba,  that  United  States  money  be 
made  the  currency  of  the  country. 

INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS. 

October  22. — The  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington announces  that  Americans  who  wish  to 
ship  goods  to  the  closed  ports  of  Nicaragua 
must  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 

October  2t,. — The  Hague  Tribunal  gives  its 
award  in  the  maritime  boundary  dispute  between 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

October  24. — There  is  a  cordial  exchange  of 
greetings  between  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Italy. 

October  25. — The  Peruvian  and  Bolivian 
congresses  ratify  the  protocol  regarding  the 
boundary. ..  .M.  Kokovtsev,  representing  Rus- 
sia, and  Prince  Ito,  representing  Japan,  meet  at 
Harbin  to  discuss  respective  policies  of  their 
countries. 

October  26. — ^Moorish  tribesmen  ask  the 
Spanish  forces  to  open  peace  negotiations. 

November  i. — France  imposes  the  maximum 
tariff  on  American  goods. 

November  2. — Japan  evacuates  Chien-tao  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  made  with  China 
and  establishes  a  consulate  there. 

November  3. — Porto  Rican  police  seize  2700 
lottery  tickets  shipped  from  Santo  Domingo. 

November  5. — Great  Britain  objects  to  the 
rapid  decline  in  the  opium  traffic  due  to  the 
reform  in  China. 

November  7. — Brazil  and  Uruguay  sign  a 
treaty  defining  a  section  of  the  frontier  by  which 
Uruguay  secures  valuable  concessions. 

November  12. — The  United  States  asks  Cuba 
for  an  explanation  of  the  new  trade  treat}'  with 
Spain. 

November  18. — The  reported  shooting  of  two 
Americans  by  order  of  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment causes  the  United  States  practically  to 
recognize  the  belligerencj'  of  the  Nicaraguan 
revolutionists  and  to  demand  an  explanation; 
two  warships  are  ordered  to  Nicaraguan  ports. 
....The  United  States  demands  from  Chile 
prompt  settlement  of  the  Alsop  claim. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

October  21. — King  Edward  in  London 
touches  a  button  which  opens  the  doors  of  the 

Royal      Edward      Institute      in      Montreal 

Twenty-five  persons  are  drowned  by  the 
bursting  of  a  dam  at  Berkos,  near  Constanti- 
nople....The  Swiss  Aero  Club  of  Zurich  of- 
ficially declares  Edgar  \V.  Mix.  of  Ohio,  the 
winner  of  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  in  the  re- 
cent international  race. ..  .Henry  Farman  is 
awarded  the  grand  prize  of  $10,000  for  the 
longest  flight  at  the  aviation  meeting  in  Black- 
pool. England. ..  .Ex- Judge  R.  S.  Lovett  is 
elected  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

October  22. — An  earthquake  near  Quetta,  in 
India,  causes  the  death  of  twenty-five  persons. 
....The  thirty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  W.  C.  T.  L'.  opens  at  Omaha.... 
Wilbur  Wright  makes  an  aeroplane  flight  last- 
ine  42^  minutes  at  College  Park,  Md. 
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October  24. — The  Nicaraguan  Goveriinicnt 
troops  are  defeated  by  (jeiieral  Cliamorri)  on 
the  San  Juaii  River;  400  men  are  killed  and 
wounded. 

October   25. — An    internatioiinl    shipping    fed 
eration    is    established. ..  .The    Dominion    (io\ 
eminent    decides    to    make    the    vessels    of    the 
Canadian   navy   interchangeable    with    those   of 

Great   Britain President  Tafl  begins  his  trip 

down   the  Mississippi   from  St.   Louis  to   New 
Orleans. 

October  26. — Prince  Ito,  of  Japan,  is  mur- 
dered by  a  Korean  at  the  Harbin  railway 
station A  tidal  wave  in  the  Strait  of  Ta- 
basco, Mexico,  causes  property  losses  estimated 
at  $5,000,000. 

October  28. — The  American  Hospital  at 
Xeuilly,  Paris,  is  formally  opened King  Leo- 
pold, of  Belgium,  promises  to  give  large  sums 
to  tight  disease  in  the  Congo. ..  .John  I). 
Rockefeller  gives  $1,000,000  to  tight  the  hook- 
worm disease  in  the  Southern  States.... 
Genoa  experiences  a  terrific  cyclone  and  the 
Mediterranean  coast  is  lined  with  wrecks. 

October  29. — A  violent  explosion  occurs  in  a 
colliery  in  South  Wales ;  twenty-live  men  are 
killed. 

October  30. — President  Wheeler,  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  Professor  Moore, 
of  Harvard,  lecture  before  the  German  Emperor 
and  Empress  at  the  University  of  Berlin.... 
The  United  States  Pacific  fleet  arrives  at 
Manila. ..  .President  Taft  arrives  at  New 
Orleans  and  addresses  the  Waterways  Con- 
vention. 

October  31. — The  Italian  military  dirigible 
One  Bis  flies  from  Bracciano  to  Naples,  190 
miles. 

November  i. — The  Italian  Government  de- 
cides to  build  a  fleet  of  dirigibles. 

November  2. — The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  affirms  the  sentence  of 
Samuel  Gompers,  John  Mitchell,  and  Frank 
Morrison,  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  for  contempt  of  court  in  the  Bucks 
Stove  case. 

November  3. — Henry  Farman  wins  the 
Michelin  cup  at  Mourmelon,  covering  about  144 
miles  in  4  hours,  6  minutes,  25  seconds,  thus 
breaking  all  aeroplane  records  for  duration  and 
distance. ..  .The  National  Geographic  Society 
at  Washington  approves  the  records  of  Com- 
mander Robert  E.  Peary  and  votes  him  a  gold 
medal. . .  .The  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission 
distributes  $33,000,  and  awards  fifty  medals  for 
acts  of  bravery. 

November  4. — The  United  States  battleship 
North  Dakota  proves  herself  the  fastest  battle- 
ship of  the  Dreadnought  type  afloat ;  she  de- 
velops 22.25  knots  and  35,150  horsepower. 

November  5. — The  will  of  John  Stewart  Ken- 
nedy, of  New  York,  disposes  of  nearly  $60,000,- 
000,  half  of  which  goes  to  public  institutions. 

November  6. — The  University  of  Copenhagen 
declines  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society  to  be  represented  by  a  com- 
mittee when  Dr.  Cook's  Polar  records  are  ex- 
amined...  .Col.  G.  R.  Colton  is  inaugurated  as 


B.-VKON    YASUYA   UCHIDA,   THE   NEW   JAPANESE   AM- 
BASSADOR TO  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

(Baron  Uchida,  who  succeeds  Baron  Takahira  at 
Washington,  comes  to  us  from  the  Japanese  embassy 
in  Vienna.  He  is  not,  as  was  generally  believed 
when  we  went  to  press  with  this  Review  last  month, 
the  Japanese  diplomat  of  the  same  name  who  was 
formerly  consul-general  at  New  York  and  who  early 
in  September  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  minister.) 

Governor  of  Porto  Rico. . .  .Senator  Aldrich,  of 
Rhode  Island,  speaks  in  Chicago,  outlining  the 
work  and  purposes  of  the  National  Monetary 
Commission. ..  .The  New  Theatre,  in  New 
York  City,  is  formally  dedicated  and  opened. 

November  8. — At  the  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  Toronto, 
President  Samuel  Gompers  defends  his  defiance 
of  the  courts. 

November  10. — President  Taft  arrives  in 
Washington,  completing  his  journey  of  13,000 
miles. . .  .Fourteen  persons  were  killed  and  seven 
injured  by  a  collision  on  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Railway  near  Vancouver. 

November  11. — Pearl  Harbor,  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  is  selected  for  a  United  States  naval 
base  in  the  Pacific. 

November  12. — Dr.  W^illiam  Arnold  Shanklin 
is  installed  as  president  of  Wesleyan  University. 
....Great  damage  is  caused  by  a  storm  in 
Jamaica. 

November  13. — Madame  Steinheil  is  acquitted 
at  Paris  of  the  charge  of  murdering  her  hus- 
band and  stepmother Professor  Elis  Strom- 
grin,  director  of  the  astronomical  observatory  at 
Copenhagen,  is  selected  as  head  of  the  Danish 
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committee  to  examine  Dr.  Cook's  Polar  records. 
....A  coal  mine  explosion  at  Cherry,  111.,  kills 
more  than  three  hundred  miners. 

November  14. — One  hundred  persons  are 
drowned  after  the  steamer  Onda,  of  the  British 
India  line,  strikes  and  sinks  La  Scyne  between 
Java  and  Singapore. ..  .The  chief  of  police 
and  the  police  secretary  at  Buenos  Aires  are 
killed  by  a  bomb. 

November  16. — The  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  secures  control  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

November  17. — Heavy  snows  hamper  traffic 
in  Germany. 

November  18. — Wagner's  opera,  "  Rheingold," 

is    produced    in    Paris    for    the    first    time 

A  train  carries  pas- 
sengers through  the 
Pennsylvania  tunnel 
from  New  Jersey  to 
Long  Island  City,  un- 
der the  Hudson  and 
East  rivers,  and  the 
city  of  New  York. 

November  19. — The 
American  Federation 
of  Labor  votes  to 
continue  the  salaries 
of  its  officers  during 
their  terms  in  jail  in 
case  their  appeals 
fail Hubert  Lath- 
am in  an  Antoinette 
monoplane  at  Mour- 
melon  rises  to  a 
height  of  1333  feet. 


WM.  M.  LAFFAN  OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  "  SUN." 

(Died  November  19.) 


OBITUARY. 

October    21. — United    States    Senator    M.    N, 

Johnson,   of    North   Dakota,    59 Major-Gen- 

eral  Elwell   Stephen   Otis,   U.   S.   A.    (retired), 

71 Arthur    Wilson,    the    English    steamship 

builder,  74 Dr.  James  H.  Carlisle,  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  Wofford  College,  South  Caro- 
lina, one  of  the  two  surviving  signers  of  the 
ordinance  of  secession,  84. 

October  23.— Rt.  Rev.  William  Hobart  Hare, 

Bishop   of   South   Dakota,   71 State   Senator 

Patrick    H.    McCarren,   of    New    York,   60 

Edward  A.  Jones,  founder  of  the  Metropolitan 

Life  Insurance   Company,  85 Rear   Admiral 

Henry  Erben,  U.  S.  N.  (retired),  77.---E.  E. 
Peacock,  manager  of  the  Morning  Post,  of 
London,  59. 

October  24. — Associate  Justice  Rufus  W. 
Peckham,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 


71.... Henry  Charles  Lea,  the  author  and  pub- 
lisher, 84. 

October  26. — Major  General  Oliver  Otis 
Howard,  U.  S.  N.  (retired),  79  (see  page  687). 
....Colonel  Theodore  A.  Dodge,  the  military 
historian,  67. . .  .Prince  Ito,  of  Japan,  68. 

October  28. — Major  General  Robert  P. 
Hughes,   U.  S.  A.    (retired),   70. 

October  29. — Sir  Edmund  John  Monson,  the 
English  diplomat,   75. 

October  30. — Col.  S.  Endicott  Peabody,  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  84. ..  .Leopold  Sonnemann,  foun- 
der of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  78. 

October  31.— John  Stewart  Kennedy,  the  New 
York  banker  and  philanthropist,  79.... Repre- 
sentative Francis  R.  Lassiter,  of  Virginia,  43. 

November  2. — William  Butler,  formerly 
United  States  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  87. ..  .William  Powell  Frith,  the 
English  artist,  90. 

November  4. — Brigadier  General  John  J.  Cop- 
pinger,  U.  S.  A.,  74. 

November  5. — Dr.  William  Torrey  Harris, 
formerly  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation,  74. 

November  6. — William  Court  Gully,  who 
served  as  Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons for  ten  years,  74. 

November  8. — Ex-Congressman  George  G. 
Gilbert,  of  Kentucky,  59.... Lionel  Brough,  the 
English   comedian,   73. ..  .Ex- Judge    Samuel    D. 

Morris,     of     Brooklyn,     N.     Y.,     89 Charles 

Bordes,  the  French  composer,  44....  Miguel 
Iglesias,  the  Peruvian  general  and  statesman,  87. 

November  9. — Dr.  Theodore  R.  Timby,  one 
of  the  inventors  of  the  revolving  turret  used 
on  war-ships,  90 Dr.  I.  R.  Whitaker,  a  well- 
known  Confederate  scout  in  the  Civil  War,  75. 

November  11. — Brigadier  General  William 
Beatty  Rochester,  U.  S.  A.  (retired). 

November  13. — Raymond  A.  Patterson,  for 
many  years  head  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  53. 

November  16. — Francis  Thome,  the  French 
composer,  59. ..  .Charles  N.  Crittenton,  founder 
of  the  Florence  Crittenton  homes  for  mothers, 
children,  and  helpless  girls,  76. 

November  17. — Brigadier  General  Judson  D. 
Bingham,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  78. 

November  18. — Richard  Watson  Gilder,  the 
poet  and  editor,  65  (see  page  681). 

November  19. — William  M.  Laffan,  proprietor 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  61.... John  B.  Tabb, 
the  poet,  64. 
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THE   CARTOONISTS'  VIEW  OF   CUR- 
RENT TOPICS. 


WKLL,    WHO  S    FIRST. 

From  the  Herald  (Boston). 


TL.'XNTIXG    THCIR    SIG.V. 

Frora  the  Post    (Houston,  Texas). 


-       rWlMNm«  THf    SOUTH 


WINNING   THE   SOUTH. 
From  the  Herald  (Boston;. 

President  Taft,  on  returning  from  his  ex- 
tended tour  through  the  country,  found  a 
number  of  important  problems  pressing  for 
settlement.     Among  the  more  prominent  of 


"  DEEP     W.\TEKWAVS     JULEP,       THE     NEW     TO.\.ST    OF 

THE    SOUTH. 

From  the  Scimitar    (Memphis). 

these  may  be  mentioned  the  Alaskan  coal 
land  question  and  the  conservation  policy  in 
general,  the  sugar  frauds,  some  important 
appointments  to  be  made,  and,  not  least  by 
any  means,  an  annual  message  to  be  ready 
for  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December. 
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THE  PRESIDENT   AND  THE   "  PORK   BARREL." 

From  the  Daily  Express   (San  Antonio). 


THE   DEEP   WATERWAY,    ANOTHER   LINK    IN    FRIEND- 
SHIP AND   COMMERCE. 

From  the  Dailij  Tribune  (Chicago). 


Although  President  Taft  is  in  hearty  ac-  vigorously  in  oposition  to  the  "  pork  barrel  " 
cord  with  the  projects  for  waterways  im-  methods  heretofore  employed  in  carrying  on 
provement,   he  has  expressed  himself  rather    this  work. 


UNCLE   SAM:    "FOR    GOODNESS    SAKE.    THEODORE.    HURRY    HOME-.    FOOTBALL 

NEEDS    REFORMING    AGAIN." 
^rom   the  Spokesman-Review    (Spokane). 


THE  CARTOONISTS'  VIEW  OF  CURRENT  TOPICS. 
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THE  TAKIFF  BEING  SETTLED,  SPEAKER  CANNON, 
SENATOR  ALDRICH,  AND  PRESIDENT  TAFT  HAVE  TIME 
TO  TALK  ABOUT   OTHER  THINGS. 

From  the  Pioneer-Prens    (St.   Paul). 

The  cartoon  from  the  Pioneer-Press  iron- 
ically calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  al- 
thougih  the  new  tariff  is  finished,  the  gentle- 
men chiefly  responsible  for  it  are  still  having 
a  strenuous  time  with  the  subject.     Senator 


DR.    ALDRICH    IS   CALLED   TO    PRESCRIBE. 
From  the  Evening  Pout   (Chicago). 

Aldrich  has  also  been  busily  engaged  during 
the  past  month  in  prescribing  for  Uncle 
Sam's  financial  ills,  while  Speaker  Cannon 
has  had  troubles  of  his  own.  The  cartoon 
from  the  Boston  Traveler,  representing 
Uncle  Joe  on  the  rampage  in  the  "  insur- 
gents' "  country,  refers  to  the  strong  speeches 
'the  Speaker  has  been  delivering  in  reply  to 
attacks  on  his  record. 


THE    SENATOR  S    GOLD    BRICK. 

(No  matter  how  good  n  proposition  you  have  got, 
it  is  hard  to  interest  a  fellow  that  you  have  already 
'■  gold-bricked.") 

Fiom  the  yews-Tribune   (Duluth). 


f..^ 


SPEAKER  CANNON   ON   THE   WARPATH. 
From  the  Traveler   (Boston). 
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A   FINE   brood! 
From  the   'North  American    (Philadelphia). 

The  frauds  in  connection  with  the  weigh- 
ing of  sugar  at  the  New  York  Custom 
House,  widely  discussed  in  the  newspapers 
recently,  have  provoked  a  great  many  car- 
toons, a  few  of  which  we  present  on  this 
page. 


UNCLE    SAM  :    "  THERE,    NOW,    GO   FOR    'eM  !  " 
Prom  the  Herald   (Hochesiter). 


THE  CARTOONISTS'  VIEIV  OF  CURRENT  TOPICS 
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MRS.  PANKHURST,  THE  LEADER  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SUFFRAGETTES,  HAS  ARRIVED  IN  NEW  YORK. 

J'roin  the  Spokestnan-Rciicw   (Spokane). 


— ^^«<r^-ggr, 


THE    KIDNAPPER. 

From  the  Journal   (Detroit). 


IS    THIS    THE    DEMOCR.ATIC     MOSES? 

From  the  Inter-Ocean    (Chicago). 


APROPOS    OF    SOME    EARLY    PRESIDENTIAL    BOOMS. 
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''^4SH€d^: 


CHORUS    OF    ESKIMOS : 

"  We   swear  that  Peary   lies  when   he   says   Cook 
lies,   and   that   Cook   lies  when   he   says   Peary   lies; 
and  that  we  are  lyi'.^g  when  we  say  no  one  is  lying." 
From  Lustioe  Blatter   (Berlin). 

"  Fusion  "  making  a  "  beautiful  rug  "  of 
the  Tammany  Tiger,  refers  to  the  splendid 
victory  of  the  Fusion  forces  in  the  recent 
New  York  campaign. 

The   post   of    Minister    to     China,     from 


WANTED :    THE   RIGHT    MAN    FOR   CHINA. 

From  the  Inter-Ocean  (Chicago). 

which  Mr.  Crane,  of  Chicago,  was  recalled, 
still  remains  vacant,  and  Secretary  Knox  is 
pictured  in  the  above  cartoon  as  being 
perched  on  top  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment scanning  the  country  for  the  right  man. 


IT   MAKES   A   BEAUTIFUL   RUG. 
From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.). 


THE    MODERN    ST.    PATRICK. 

From  the  Herald   (Boston). 

(Apropos  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  Hookworm  Commission.) 


HOW  TO  CIVILIZE  NEW  YORK. 

BY  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 

"^TtW  YORK  belongs  to  the  very  limited  names.  It  would  not  permit  them  to  dribble 
class  of  cities  whose  welfare  represents  their  millions  away  in  a  hundred  little 
a  nation's  standards  and  affects  a  continent's  things,  all  useful  and  all  relatively  unim- 
reputation.  London,  Paris,  and  Herlin  are  portant.  It  would  rather  lead  them  to  make 
its  certain  companions  in  that  class.  riu"  their  money  reproduce  itself  a  hundred  times 
activity  of  such  a  city's  government  is  to  be  over,  and  forever,  by  putting  tried  and  test- 
directed  mainly  to  the  tasks  of  providing  ed  institutions  in  position  to  do  their  utmost 
clean  and  well-paved  streets;  ample  parks  and  tiieir  all.  In  this  way  such  men  would 
and  playgrounds;  proper  docks  and  wharves;  add  to  their  own  gifts  and  make  doubly  use- 
security  from  violence,  disorder,  and  fire;  a  ful  the  millions  given  by  other  men  who  had 
plentiful    and     pure     water    supply;     wisely  preceded  them. 

planned  and  well-conducted  schools,  both  Such  a  spirit  of  high  service,  bent  on  civil- 
general  and  special ;  protection  against  un-  izing  New  York,  would  see  that  there  were 
sanitary  and  overcrowded  dwellings  and  needed  (i)  a  university,  directed  by  the 
against  contagious  disease ;  and  adequate  best  scholars  and  highest  spirits,  amply  en- 
and  cheap  intra-urban  transportation.  dowed   and   equipped   for   its  work;    (2)    a 

Long  years  of  well-directed   effort  might  great    public    collection    of    art    objects    so 

conceivably  accomplish  all  these  ends.     Such  ordered  and  arranged  as  to  be  useful  to  the 

a  fortunate  city  would  be  even  then  inhabit-  scholar  and  instructive  to  the  public;  (3)   a 

ed  only  by  barbarians  and  Philistines  if  noth-  library  so  rich  in  the  literature  of  all  time 

ing  more  were  done   for  its  population.     It  and  so  competently  managed  that  the  intelli- 

would  be  like  a  sanitary  ant  hill,  the  home  gent  reader  might  always  turn  to  it  assured 

of  millions  of  orderly  and  industrious  ants,  of   helpful    service;    (4)    music    and    drama 

But  it  would  not  be  a  city  of  civilized  men;  that  Mould  not  only  educate  and  refine  the 

and  a  thousand  years  hence  its  name,  if  re-  musical  and  literary  taste  of  the  community, 

membered  at  all,  would  be  linked  in  history  but  delight  and  charm  the  leisure  hours  of 

with  those  of  Tyre,  of  Sidon,  and  of  Car-  tens  of  thousands  of  the  city's  population  as 

thage,  rather  than  with  those  of  Athens  and  well;  and   (5)   a  group  of  hospitals  for  the 

of  Rome.  relief   of   the   sick   and   suffering,   where   all 

To  civilize  a  city  is  to  build  on  the  broad  service  and  equipment  would  be  the  best  that 

basis  of  an  orderly,  healthy,  and  well-gov-  science  could  devise  and  money  could  supply. 
erned  community  those  great  institutions  of        New  York  has  the  beginnings,  and  much 

light  and  leading  that  direct  and  stimulate  more  than  the  beginnings,  of  all  these  great 

thought,   that   refine  and   elevate   taste,   and  instrumentalities    for   civilization;    but    they 

that  make  life  more  full  of  the  joys  of  re-  are  crippled   and   starved.     This   generation 

flection  and  of  appreciation.    A  city  in  which  and  another,  too,  may  pass  before  they  are 

those  institutions  and  agencies  are  amply  en-  made   really  effective  in   the  highest  degree, 

dowed,  intelligently  conducted,  and  success-  Why   should    they   be   crippled    and    starved 

ful   in   reaching  and   uplifting  all  classes  of  when  the  help  they  need  runs  yearly  to  waste 

citizenship   is  a  true   Culturstadt.     To   live  in  their  very  sight  from  the  hands  of  men 

in  such  a  city  is  a  joy,  for  it  will  always  draw  who  eagerly  profess  a  preference  for  civiliza- 

to  itself  the  very  best  that  its  own   nation,  tion  over  barbarism? 
and  the  world,  has  to  offer.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  ten  million  dol- 

A  group  of  men,  had  they  adequate  wis  lars   of   free   endowment   was  added    to   the 

dom  and  courage,  could  start  New  York  well  resources  of 

on  its  way  toward  civilization  in  their  own  (i)  Columbia  University,  already  one  of 
lifetime,  if  such  an  ideal  really  took  hold  of  the  most  noteworthy  groups  of  productive 
them.  The  spirit  that  would  animate  them  scholars  in  the  world ;  of 
would  not  lead  them  to  found  new  institu-  (2)  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
tions,  to  waste  and  to  duplicate;  nor  would  only  just  now  entering  on  a  broadly  con- 
it  allow  them  to  think  of  exalting  their  own  ceived  policy  of  public  service ;  of 
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THK  LATK  JOHN   STEWART  KENNEDY,  OF   NEW  YORK. 

(Whose  princely  bequests  for    ('(lucational    purposes 
were  announced   last  month.) 


(3)  The  New  York  Public  Library,  soon 
to  take  possession  of  its  monumental  home ; 
of 

(4)  The  Metropolitan  Opera,  the  New- 
Theater,  the  Philharmonic  and  the  Sym- 
phony societies,  federated  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  best  possible  service  to  music 
and  the  drama;  and  of 

(5)  The  Presbyterian,  St.  Luke's,  and 
Roosevelt  hospitals  (for  example),  federated 
to  administer  a  common  fund  and  to  serve 
the  public  in  closest  co-operation. 

Then,  suppose  that  an  additional  ten  mil- 


lion dollars  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
small  board  of  carefully  chosen  trustees,  to 
right  and  exterminate  first  tuberculosis  and 
afterward  other  diseases  that  ravage  man- 
kind. 

This  program  calls  for  $60,000,000. 
That  sum  so  apportioned  would  set  in  ac- 
tive and  effective  motion  well-organized  in- 
fluences, recognized  the  world  over  as  of 
high  excellence,  to  civilize  the  people  of  New 
York  and  to  stimulate  the  civilization  of  all 
America.  This  is  not  a  task  just  now  for 
the  taxpayer,  nor  for  all  taxpayers;  it  ought 
to  be  the  swiftly  realized  opportunity  of  the 
men  whose  many  millions  have  opened  their 
eyes,  not  blinded  them,  and  whose  hearts  are 
set  on  human  idealism  and  human  service, 
and  not  on  leaving,  behind  them  the  highest 
pile  of  precious  metal  ever  accumulated  by 
the  Croesuses  and  the  Midases,  who  had  the 
capacity  to  get  but  not  the  vision  to  give. 

New  York  is  called  upon  month  by  month 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  undertakings  and 
institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  Any 
educational  or  philanthropic  enterprise,  wher- 
ever situated,  which  feels  an  ache  or  a  pang, 
from  mere  growing  pains  to  downright  hun- 
ger, sends  a  representative  to  New  York  for 
aid.  This  is  all  well  enough,  and  New  York 
owes  it  to  its  primacy  to  satisfy  these  needs 
when  it  can ;  but  where  is  the  spirit  of  service 
that  is  to  civilize  New  York? 


These  words  were  w^ritten  and  in  type 
when  public  announcement  was  made  of  the 
disposition  directed  by  Mr.  John  Stewart 
Kennedy  of  his  princely  fortune.  The  spirit 
of  service  and  of  sacrifice  had  entered  fully 
into  his  noble  soul.  For  four  of  the  five 
great  institutional  agencies  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  culture  and  the  uplifting  of  civiliza- 
tion that  are  named  above,  he  made  benefi- 
cent provision.  The  example  of  one  such 
man,  actuated  through  a  long  life  by  the 
highest  principle  and  filled  with  the  noblest 
impulses,  is  worth  many  times  more  than  all 
possible  exhortation.  The  spirit  that  is  to 
civilize  New  York  and  give  to  it  the  domi- 
nant place  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
world  to  which  it  may  justly  aspire.  Is  alive 
and  at  work.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  pointed  the 
way  and  has  trod  in  it  with  a  wisdom  and  a 
generosity  that  are  without  precedent. 


THE    LATE    RICHARD    WATSON    GILJDER.    OF    NEW    YORK. 

(Mr.  Gilder,  who  died  suddenly  on  November  18  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  had  been  editor  of  the  Cen- 
tury Maijazine  since  1881.  He  was  the  author  of  six  volumes  of  verse  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
civic  affairs.) 


RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER. 

BY   JOHN    FINLEY. 


A/TR.  gilder  lived  the  larger  part  of  his 
^^'^  life  in  a  great  city.  He  saw  that  city 
grow  out  of  the  great  town  into  which  he 
came  a  young  man.  He  saw  the  trees  and 
fields  gradually  disappear  and  the  first  tene- 
ments and  skyscrapers  appear.  He  saw  the 
hordes  of  strange  peoples  come  into  the 
streets.  He  saw  the  struggle  for  wealth 
grow  intense,  and  he  saw  fashion  increase  its 


foolish  and  extravagant  tyrannies.  Yet  was 
his  life  as  simple  in  its  ways,  as  free  of  pre- 
tense and  avarice,  his  soul  as  unsullied,  as  if 
he  had  spent  his  days  in  the  old  home  place 
at  Bordentown,  where  his  body  rested  for  a 
few  minutes  on  its  way  to  burial.  This  is 
a  fact  of  his  life  most  significant  and  hope- 
ful in  these  days  of  urban  dominance,  that 
into  the  midst  of  the  city  he  imported  and 
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there  kept  the  best  of  the  solitudes,  adding  to 
it  out  of  the  riches  of  association,  that  in  its 
midst  he  cherished  the  purest  ideals,  lived  the 
happiest,  richest  of  lives  without  wealth,  and 
sang  his  best  songs.  It  was  to  him  a  "  city 
of  glorious  days,  of  hope,  of  labor,  and 
mirth."  To  be  sure,  he  went  often  to  the 
country,  and  he  had  always  the  whole  world 
and  universe  for  the  field  of  his  interest,  but 
he  saw  everything,  even  remembered  valleys 
and  sunsets,  from  the  place  of  "  our  homes 
and  our  hearts," — and  they  were  built  and 
lodged  in  the  city,  by  the  stream  of  the 
living  >'orld,  one  plunge  in  w'hose  mighty 
torrent  "  is  a  year  of  tamer  life."  And  so 
he  was  the  voice  of  the  city,  its  prophet  and 
poet. 

What  he  did  to  make  the  city  a  better,  a 
more  beautiful  place  to  live  in,  is  now  well 
known.  Light  and  air  in  darkened  tene- 
ments, parks  and  school  playgrounds,  and 
protection  from  fire,  these  are  some  of  the 
blessings  that  came  of  the  labors  of  the  Tene- 
ment House  Commission,  which  took  its 
name  of  his  chairmanship.  He  was  of  those 
who  started  the  private  kindergartens,  and  as 
the  first  president  of  the  New  York  Kinder- 
garten Association,  gave  impetus  and  support 
to  that  movement  in  this  country.  These  are 
but  illustrative  of  his  civic  interest  and  ac- 
tivity. There  has  not  been  an  effort  for  the 
bettering  of  things  in  the  City  of  New  York 
that  has  not  had  all  the  sympathy  and  aid 
that  his  voice  and  pen  and  frail  body  could 
give.  There  is  evidence  in  his  writings  of 
hi;  disgust  with  those  reformers  who  "  blate 
and  babble  and  groan  "  for  their  own  glory, 
and  he  seems  to  have  wondered  sometimes  if 
it  were  not  "  best  just  to  let  the  Lord  alone  " 
and  to  go  on  one's  silent  way,  not  mixing 
"  with  the  noisy  shame."  But  that  mood 
did  not  represent  his  possessing  attitude.  He 
is  constantly  calling  his  "  Spirit  of  Song," 


which  once  he  likened  to  the  lance  of  the  old- 
time  knight,  to  go  with  him  into  the  strife 
again,  to  help  right  what  is  going  wrong  and 
."  hurry  the  time  of  promised  peace." 

He  brought  his  gifts  to  the  city,  as  his  love 
began  there.    Once  he  said  of  it: 

"  Who  loves  it  not,  he  cannot  love  his  land, 
With  love  that  shall  protect,  exalt,  endure." 

But  his  patriotism  had  a  wide  horizon. 
He  earned  in  the  service  at  his  own  door  an 
enduring,  exalted  love  of  country.  He  went, 
a  stripling,  into  the  Civil  War,  and  though 
he  had  all  the  gentleness  of  a  woman,  he  had 
all  the  virtues  of  a  rugged  soldier, — the  sol- 
dier's fortitude,  the  soldier's  unselfishness,  the 
soldier's  faith.  And  he  gave  all  he  had  to 
give  with  splendid  carelessness  of  life  and  its 
material  rewards.  Presidents  of  differing 
political  faiths  called  him  into  their  counsels 
and  made  him  an  abiding  friend.  They 
found  the  fearless  soul  in  that  delicate  body, 
and  kept  at  hand  the  advice  both  of  his  prac- 
tical sense  and  of  his  poetic  vision.  But  he 
gave  to  others  in  humble  positions  and  nar- 
row horizons  not  less  willingly  or  lavishly. 
And,  as  we  all  know,  he  gave  to  millions 
whom  he  never  saw. 

What  was  so  satisfying  in  his  expression, 
whether  in  verse  or  prose,  was  that  never  a 
noble  thing  was  said  or  done,  within  his  hear- 
ing or  sight,  that  there  was  not  response  in 
him.  And  so  there  are  half  a  thousand  poems 
in  the  volume  published  a  year  ago,  of  vary- 
ing value,  but  all  revealing  the  high  sensitive- 
ness of  his  soul  and  the  fidelity  of  its  expres- 
sion to  eternal  truth  and  beauty. 

"On  this  day  Browning  died?"  he  be- 
gan one  of  his  poems.  "  Say,  rather,"  he 
added,  "  a  soul  of  beauty, — a  white,  rhythmic 
flame, — passed  singing  forth  into  eternal 
beauty  whence  it  came."  This  is  what  we 
now  say  to  ourselves  of  the  poet  and  friend 
who  went  singing  from  our  sight  last  night. 
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P UN-LOVING  as  they  may  be,  French- 
men  have  always  missed  one  of  tlie  great 
American  thrills:  waiting  through  a  feverish 
evening  for  the  local  returns  of  a  presidential 
election.  When  "  The  Xanie  "  is  known, 
they  never  break  into  violent  cheering  nor 
blow  horns.  They  keep  their  seats  at  the 
cafes  and  go  on  sipping  their  coffee,  their 
"  sirop,"  or  their  "  verte." 

But  whenever  a  ministerial  crisis  is 
"  open,"  from  Calais  to  Marseilles  and  from 
Cherbourg  to  Belfort,  business  is  absolutely 
neglected.  The  most  sedate  bourgeois  be- 
comes of  a  sudden  very  extravagant  with  his 
heavy  copper  pennies,  and  buys  all  the  "  ex- 
tras "  put  forth  every  half  hour. 

Look  at  a  French  newspaper.  The  Presi- 
dent may  have  done  startling  things  the  day 
before ;  he  may  have  uttered  wonderful  say- 
ings; yet  his  day's  doings  will  make  up  a 
five-line  "  filler  "  at  the  bottom  of  a  column 
on  the  last  page.  On  the  other  hand,  ex- 
cerpts from  the  day's  debate  in  Parliament 
are  starred  on  the  first  page,  and,  though 
French  editors  may  be  sparing  of  job  type, 
they  will  feature  in  circus  fashion  every  offi- 
cial or  semi-official  statement  of  the  Premier. 

The  President  plajs  in  French  affairs  the 
role  which  devolves  in  well-bred  families  on 
a  penniless  grandfather.  His  opinion  is  re- 
spectfully solicited,  but  he  is  also  expected  to 
pronounce  himself  in  favor  of  whatever  the 
rest  of  the  family  have  already  decided  upon. 

The  Premier  is  the  general  manager  of  the 
Republic,  and  this  time  the  excitement  inci- 
dent to  a  change  of  management  might  have 
stirred  France  more  deeply  than  on  pre- 
vious occasions.  For  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory since  Pericles'  age  a  Socialist  has  been 
invited  to  manage  a  nation. 

The  Radicals,  who  for  some  twelve  years 
controlled  the  political  life  of  the  Republic, 
seem  to  have  failed  to  deal  satisfactorily  with 
the  perplexing  labor  problem. 

Clemenceau's  cabinet  did  not  fall  on  July 
20.  It  fell  months  before  when  the  postal 
employees  discovered  that  they  had  nothing 
to  expect  from  Minister  Symian.  And  those 
who  venture  the  assertion  that  Clemenceau 


knowingly  "  fired  suicidal  sentences  at  him- 
self "  in  order  to  be  done  with  the  worry 
under  which  he  had  labored  for  a  year,  may 
not  be  altogether  wrong. 

The  greatest  Radical  since  Waldeck-Rous- 
seau  being  unequal  to  the  task.  President 
Fallieres,  after  conferring  with  all  the  po- 
litical leaders,  decided  to  offer  the  premier- 
ship to  A.  Briand.  Such  a  choice  may  cause 
surprise  outside  of  France.  Since  the  chariot 
of  state  was  to  be  intrusted  to  a  Socialist  whip 
why  not  extend  a  call  to  one  of  those  men 
whose  names  are  more  closely  associated 
abroad  with  the  idea  of  Socialist  leadership? 
Why  Briand  instead  of  Jaures  or  Millerand 
or  Guesde  or  Viviani? 

With  all  his  encyclopedic  knowledge  of 
sociology'  and  however  versed  he  may  be  in 
Marxian  lore,  Guesde  is  a  theorist  and  prop- 
agandist first  and  a  parliamentarian  after- 
ward. His  views  on  socialism  are  orthodox, 
but  none  of  his  friends  would  ever  dream  of 
letting  him  decide,  should  his  party  triumph, 
how  the  details  of  his  creed  were  to  be  put 
into  practice.  Jaures  is  a  fascinating  stylist 
and  knows  well  how  to  lull  a  charmed  audi- 
ence into  agreeing  with  him.  But  "  Jaures' 
days  "  are  only  literary  events  in  Parliament, 
spells  of  political  relaxation.  Millerand  has 
been  a  secondary  figure  ever  since  the  cabinet 
with  which  he  was  associated  fell  and  Viviani 
is  still  "  in  the  make."  France  needed  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  a  man. 

Some  ten  years  ago  the  writer,  then  a 
"  cub  "  reporter  on  one  of  the  Paris  papers 
was,  through  the  courtesy  of  an  influential 
friend,  given  a  seat  and  a  cover  at  a  semi- 
political  luncheon,  three  or  four  chairs  away 
from  a  gentleman  whose  name  meant  noth- 
ing in  particular,  whose  face  was  rather  com- 
monplace, whose  sober  talk  and  modest  de- 
meanor could  in  no  way  attract  attention. 
The  only  thing  the  writer  remembers  is  that 
some  letter  was  to  be  sent  to  some  society  on 
behalf  of  a  Radical  group  and  everybody  as- 
sumed that  the  wording  of  it  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  nobody  three  chairs  away,  Briand  by 
name.  To  the  query :  "  Who  is  M.  Briand  ?  " 
came  the  reply:  "  Oh,  some  lawyer.    .    .    ." 
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The  ministerial  crisis  which  made  Briand 
Premier  of  France  opened  on  July  20  last 
at  8  P.M.  On  July  23  a  few  minutes  before 
midnight  a  list  of  fifteen  members  of  the  new 
cabinet  was  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  In  three  days  a  "  new  man  "  had 
succeeded  in  gathering  around  himself  such 
a  homogeneous  governmental  group  that  the 
political  thermometer  which  indicates  most 
accurately  a  nation's  fever  or  depressed  heart 
action,  the  Stock  Exchange,  did  not  register 
a  fluctuation  of  half  a  point.  This  fact, 
much  more  than  the  vote  which  followed  the 
ministerial  declaration  at  the  tribune,  demon- 
strated the  confidence  of  the  nation  in  the 
man  chosen. 

Briand 's  private  life  is  of  an  almost  aus- 
tere simplicity.  A  bachelor  of  quiet  tastes 
he  has  remained  untouched  by  the  personal 
form  of  gossip  in  which  certain  Parisian  pub- 
lications indulge  concerning  men  of  the  day. 
Briand's  appearance  would  excite  absolutely 
no  comment  anj^vhere  from  San  Francisco  to 
St.  Petersburg.  His  is  an  "  anonymous  "  face 
and  an  outwardly  anonymous  personality. 
Well  poised  and  deliberate  as  he  is,  he  has 
one  violent  dislike:  he  loathes  sensationalism 
in  every  form. 

A  fluent  speaker  gifted  with  a  remarkable 
voice,  he  has  the  most  absolute  contempt  for 
oratorical  success.  A  lawyer  and  a  scientist 
he  systematically  avoids  legal  and  scientific 
terms,  and  never  uses  a  turn  of  phrase  which 
could  leave  the  most  superficial  listener  in 
doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  He  is  frankness 
incarnate  in  his  explanations.  He  has  no  use 
for  "style";  his  are  clear  sentences,  plain 
homely  words.  A  great  reader  of  the  classics, 
he  never  resorts  to  quotations.  A  poet,  he 
never  indulges  in  any  flight  of  imagination. 

Taking  his  mandate  with  uncommon  se- 
riousness, he  never  avails  himself  of  the 
weapon  of  humor  against  an  adversary.  Un- 
like Clemenceau,  who  laughed  many  cabinets 
out  of  power,  Briand  never  tries  to  crush  his 
opponents.  He  quietly,  slowly,  silences  them, 
and  whatever  invectives  may  be  hurled  at 
him,  though  many  interruptions  may  make 
his  task  harder,  he  never  loses  his  self-control, 
never  raises  his  forceful,  far-carrying,  har- 
monious voice  and  he  handles  his  enemy  in 
truly  Chesterfield ian  manner.  He  gives  in 
brief  the  impression  of  a  dynamo  running 
quietly,  smoothly,  noiselessly. 

Such  a  man  does  not  strike  the  public  fancy 
as  quickly  as  would  a  more  picturesque 
though  shallower  personality.  It  was  not 
until  1902  that  Briand  was  sent  to  Parlia- 


ment by  the  miners  of  the  Saint  Etienne  coal 
fields,  and  it  was  not  until  very  recently  that 
the  "  Separation  "  debates  gave  him  a  chance 
to  apply  his  gifts  as  a  parliamentarian  and  a 
diplomat. 

Catholics  were  smarting  under  the  con- 
flict of  their  duties  to  the  Vatican  and  their 
duties  to  the  French  law.  Every  step  the 
government  took  was  misinterpreted  by  the 
press  of  the  opposition.  Traps  were  laid  con- 
tinuously under  the  feet  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Worship,  and  when  we  read  dr.y  by 
day  the  history  of  those  troublous  times  aS 
photographed  by  the  reports  of  the  debates  in 
Parliament,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  man 
who,  without  uttering  an  angry  word,  with- 
out inflicting  a  wound,  without  departing 
from  the  language  of  a  diplomat,  succeeded 
in  making  the  Separation  law  so  acceptable 
to  the  large  majority  that  the  following  elec- 
tions sent  back  to  Parliament  every  one  of 
the  deputies  who  had  voted  for  the  law. 

After  M.  Combe's  brutal  declarations, 
Briand's  suavity  and  unimpeachable  courtesy 
won  for  the  new  regime  the  sympathy  of 
many  Catholics.  His  position  was  most  trying 
at  times,  for,  with  hasty  Catholics  on  one  side 
and  intolerant  "  free  thinkers  "  on  the  other, 
pandemonium  threatened  several  times  to 
break  loose  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country 
at  large. 

Briand  is  in  politics  what  Pasteur  was  in 
scientific  research,  an  unassuming  worker 
who  never  cares  for  popular  applause,  but 
goes  on  doing  his  work  in  silence.  Briand 
is  a  constructive  Socialist  who,  however  he 
may  love  his  ideas,  knows  that  changes  must 
be  brought  about  gradually  and  not  without 
much  experimenting.  He  knows  that  exper- 
iments must  not  wreck  the  laboratory  nor 
kill  the  chemist,  and  more  than  once  he  has 
repeated  at  the  tribune  that:  "  Reforms 
cannot  be  carried  out  by  violence.  .  .  . 
Reforms  are  not  fruitful  unless  they  are  car- 
ried out  in  a  country  prosperous  and  peace- 
ful. .  .  .  Private  or  collective  interests 
shall  not  prevail  against  national  interests." 
Briand  wants  Socialism,  but  the  kind  of  So- 
cialism that  can  be  put  on  a  business  basis. 

However  ungrateful  the  task  of  a  prophet 
may  be,  we  can,  in  the  light  of  the  preced- 
ing, venture  a  forecast  of  what  the  Briand 
ministry  will  accomplish. 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  said  that  un- 
less all  the  signs  fail  it  will  be  of  long 
duration.  In  the  selection  of  his  asso- 
ciates Briand  has  succeeded  in  eliminating 
many  elements  of  weakness  which  endangered 
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or  cut  short  the  life  of  preceding  cabinets. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  Frenchmen  it  was 
an  unfortunate  coincidence  that  the  decline 
of  the  French  navy  during  the  last  decade 
should  have  synchronized  with  a  continuous 
period  of  civilian  administration  in  the  Rue 
Royale.  By  selecting  as  heads  of  the  army 
and  navy  a  general  and  an  admiral  without 
any  political  records,  Briand  shows  his  inten- 
tion of  keeping  the  national  defense  out  of 
the  political  field.    He  will  in  this  way  elude 


all  the  criticisms  the  navy  may  incur  in  the 
future,  and  will  prevent  all  military  debates 
from  involving  the  totality  of  his  cabinet. 

In  matters  international  Briand  has  always 
been  extremely  reticent,  but  the  retention  of 
M.  Pichon  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Indicates  that  Clemenceau's  policy  Is  to 
be  followed  by  the  new  cabinet.  That  policy 
is  slightly  broader  than  Delcasse's  and  corre- 
sponds more  closely  to  a  slightly  changed  sit- 
uation In  Europe.  Delcasse's  efiForts  to  Isolate 
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Germany  need  rot  be  carried  out  any  further. 
At  Algeciras  William  II.  saw  every  nation 
but  Austria  indorse  France's  attitude,  and  as 
a  test  of  strength  that  was  amply  sufficient. 
Briand  holds,  with  Clemenceau,  that  France 
must  be  as  friendly  toward  Germany  as 
toward  any  other  nation,  while  maintaining 
her  entente  with  Russia  and  England  as  a 
counterweight  to  the  Triple  Alliance. 

A  dangerous  breaker  on  which  Clemen- 
ceau almost  wrecked  his  ship  was  the  postal 
strike.  Clemenceau  handled  that  emergency 
rather  awkwardly;  in  the  first  place,  when 
he  refused  to  depose  Symian  who,  by  his  snob- 
bish behavior  had  incurred  the  dislike  of  all 
his  subordinates,  and  in  the  second  place  by 
dealing  too  harshly  with  the  ringleaders. 
Millerand,  a  man  in  deep  sympathy  with  the 
working  classes,  and  who  during  his  min- 
istry forced  the  adoption  of  many  methods 
which  endeared  him  to  labor,  replaces 
Symian,  and  he  has  decided  to  take  back 
the  "  culprits "  one  by  one  as  vacancies 
occur. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Briand  will  sur- 
render to  the  syndicates.  An  advocate  of  the 
right  to  strike,  Briand  does  not  intend  to 
give  up  his  theory  "  that  private  interests 
shall  not  prevail  against  national  interests." 
While  a  strike  of  coal  miners  is  purely  a  mat- 
ter between  the  strikers  and  the  mine  owners, 
an  incident  like  the  postal  strike  affects  the 
whole  nation  and  means  a  distinct  loss  to 
every  citizen  without  distinction.  Briand, 
however,  believes  that  government  employees 
must  be  granted  the  right  of  forming  asso- 
ciations for  the  defense  of  their  professional 
interests,  but  that  at  the  same  time  the  brutal 
processes  of  a  strike  must  give  way  to  some 
more  scientific  method  of  obtaining  satisfac- 
tion or  redress.  Therefore  a  bill  regulating 
the  status  of  government  employees  will  be 
passed  as  soon  as  possible  making  that  class 
of  employees  dependent  upon  the  nation 
rather  than  upon  the  government. 

Another  popular  reform  which  Briand  will 
introduce,  with  the  help  of  the  third  Socialist 
member  of  the  cabinet,  M.  Viviani,  is  a  sys- 
tem of  social  insurance  extending  to  all 
classes  of  workingmen  and  modeled  on  Ger- 
man patterns,  and  old  age  pensions  for  work- 
ingmen and  agricultural  laborers. 

The  Caillaux  income  tax  bill  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Chamber  in  the  form  ex-Min- 
ister  Caillaux  drafted  it.  In  fact,  a  sub- 
Secretaryship  of  State  has  been  created  with 
Caillaux's  former  secretary  at  its  head  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  given  to  this  bill,  so 


that  the  nation's  finances  will  be  taken  care 
of  by  two  members  of  the  cabinet.  M.  Coch- 
ery,  the  new  Minister,  will  only  introduce 
slight  changes  making  the  application  of  the 
income  tax  easier  and  simpler. 

A  very  popular  bill  on  proportional  repre- 
sentation will  be  laid  before  the  Deputies 
during  the  next  session.  The  Radical  groups 
tried  to  have  the  bill  voted  on  before  Parlia- 
ment adjourned  for  the  summer,  but  Briand, 
with  his  usual  tact,  preferred  to  wait  until 
after  the  general  elections. 

On  every  point  of  the  program  the  cab- 
inet can  count  on  the  support  of  the  Radical, 
Radical-Socialist  and  Socialist  groups,  al- 
though on  matters  of  general  policy  Gucsde 
and  the  unified  Socialists  will  either  abstain 
from  voting  or  vote  against  the  government, 
for  that  unpractical  group  asserts  that  no 
Socialist  should  hold  office  in  an  unpartisan 
cabinet.  Besides  the  Radical-Socialist  and 
the  Radicals,  the  moderate  Republicans,  with 
their  powerful  mouthpiece,  the  Temps,  have 
promised  to  support  the  government  program. 

Briand  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  co- 
operation of  Senator  Dupuy,  who  accepted 
the  portfolio  of  Commerce.  Dupuy  is  a  very 
popular  figure  in  France  and  wields  an  enor- 
mous influence  through  the  ownership  of  the 
most  widely  read  French  daily,  Le  Petit  Pa- 
ris'ien.  Dupuy  is  also  president  of  the  Paris 
Press  Association,  and  the  power  of  the  press, 
which,  in  France  is  less  subservient  to  com- 
mercial considerations,  is  something  with 
which  a  cabinet  must  reckon. 

The  difference  between  the  Clemenceau 
cabinet  and  the  Briand  cabinet  will  only  be 
observed  in  the  method,  for  the  material  dif- 
ference between  a  Radical  and  a  Socialist  in 
France  is  very  trifling.  Radical  and  Socialist 
platforms  are  almost  similar,  the  line  of  cleav- 
age being -the  Socialist  demand  of  national 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and 
distribution.  As  Briand,  however,  is  opposed 
to  all  measures  which  would  destroy  the 
country's  peace  and  jeopardize  its  prosperity, 
and  as  he  is  enough  of  a  financier  to  realize 
that  the  gradual  purchase  by  the  nation  of 
the  means  of  production  and  distribution  will 
take  many  years  if  the  financial  equilibrium 
is  to  be  preserved,  we  can  confidently  lock 
forward  to  an  era  of  tranquillity  in  France 
during  which  relations  between  large  capital, 
small  capital  and  labor  will  be  adjusted  as 
well  as  possible  by  men  having  the  interests 
of  labor  at  heart  but  clear-minded  enough 
to  see  to  it  that  national  interests  are  safe- 
guarded. 


GENERAL  O.  O.  HOWARD. 


[The  death  of  Gen.  Oliver  O.  Howard  on  October  2(i,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  re- 
moved the  last  surviving  commander  of  an  independent  army  in  the  Civil  War.  With  the 
exception  of  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  all  the  other  corps  commanders  of  that  war  have  also 
passed  away.  General  Howard,  who  was  a  native  of  Maine,  had  been  graduated  from  West 
Point,  fourth  in  his  class,  seven  years  before  the  war  broke  out,  after  the  unusual  experience 
of  having  completed  a  course  at  a  literary  college  (Bowdoin)  before  admission  to  the  Mili- 
tary Academy.  Resigning  his  commission  in  the  regular  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
he  rapidly  rose  to  important  commands  in  the  volunteer  army,  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Bull 
Run.  Fair  Oaks  (where  he  lost  an  arm),  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettys- 
burg, Missionary  Ridge,  Atlanta,  and  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea.  He  succeeded  McPherson 
as  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  At  Gettysburg  General  Howard  commanded 
the  Eleventh  Corps,  and  for  his  services  in  holding  Cemetery  Hill  received  the  thanks  of 
Congress  and  a  letter  of  praise  from  President  Lincoln.  After  the  war  General  Howard  was 
made  the  head  of  the  Frecdmen's  Bureau,  and  for  several  years,  while  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Columbia,  saw  much  Indian  fighting.  After  his  retirement,  in  1894,  he 
labored  zealously  to  secure  an  endowment  for  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  at  Cumberland 
Gap,  Tenn.  As  a  public  speaker  he  was  in  demand  everywhere,  and  was  active  in  religious 
and  philanthropic  movements  all  his  life.] 


JANE  ADDAMS— INTERPRETER. 


AN   APPRECIATION   BY    GRAHAM   TAYLOR. 


npO  those  who  look  upon  her  from  with- 
out,  Miss  Addams  may  be  social  demo- 
crat, peace-maker,  citizen,  philanthropist, — 
either  one  or  all  in  one.  But  to  each  of  the 
inner  circle  of  her  friends,  whose  lives  have 
been  enriched  and  the  horizon  of  whose 
vision  has  been  enlarged  and  enlightened  by 
her  friendship,  she  is  Interpreter.  It  is  not 
so  much  by  what  she  says,  or  even  by  what 


she  thinks,  as  by  what  she  is  that  she  herself 
is  recognized  to  be  an  interpretation  of  life. 
And  the  charm  and  reality  of  it  all  is  in  the 
fact  that  both  she  and  you  are  alike  uncon- 
scious of  any  interpreter's  presence,  and  that 
both  are  conscious  only  of  trying  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  life. 

A  crippled  old  man   who  had   been   long 
isolated   from   the   neighborhood   life   in   the 
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densely  populated  district  around  Hull  House  their  poverty  may  not  prove  to  be  a  tjreater 

was  asked  if  he  knew  many  of  his  neighbors,  service  than   what  she  has  done  to  help  the 

"  Very  few  now ,"  he  replied,  "  but  Miss  Ad-  financially  and  socially  resourceful  classes  out 

dams  knows  me,"   he  added.     "  You   know  of  their  detached  class-life  into  the  struggle 

she  lives  here  with  us  and  she  always  seems  to  make  good  their  claim  to  a  name  and  place 

to  be  more  conscious  of  every  one  else  who  among  all  their  fellowmen. 

lives  around  here  than  she  is  of  herself."  Nowhere   in   America   more   than   at    her 

That  sense  of  identification  with  others, —  "  Interpreter's  House  "  have  the  democratic 
with  the  group,  the  class,  the  race-life,  quite  poor  and  rich  met,  mingled,  and  exchanged 
as  much  as  with  each  one  constituting  it, —  values  in  those  frank,  free,  reciprocities 
is  the  open  secret  not  only  of  her  influence  which  spontaneously  arise  wherever  she  is. 
with  others  but  of  her  capacity  to  interpret  Interpreter  of  democracy  Jane  Addams  is 
them  to  herself  and  to  each  other.  She  not  recognized  to  be  wherever  it  is  loved  or 
only  has  this  sense  of  being  identified  with  feared,  studied  or  shunned,  served  or  re- 
others,  but  she  also  gives  others  the  sense  pressed, 
of  being  identified  with  her.  In  being  such  she  has  mediated  peace.    And 

This  constitutes  her  democracy  and  makes  again  she  does  it  by  identifying  herself  with 

her  its  most  prophetic  interpreter.     For  she  those  who  differ.     The  breadth  of  her  sym- 

is  the  thing  she  interprets, — and   she  inter-  pathy  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  her  in- 

prets  it  by  being  it.     Moreover,   it  was  her  telligence  have  thus  been  put  to  the  severest 

birthright,  which  she  made  her  own.     She  is  test.    Although  to  the  American  manor  born, 

her  father's  daughter  and   he  was  a  friend  no  one  of  her  cosmopolitan  neighbors  knows 

and  fellow-worker  with  Abraham  Lincoln  in  better  than  she  what  it  is  to  be  a  stranger  in 

the  struggle  to  share  and  spread  the  freedom  this    strange    land.      Indeed    the    immigrant 

of  their  prairie  State.     She  was  her  father's  mother,    youth,    or    lonesome    laborer    could 

companion,  and  together  they  kept  company  neither  interpret  self  to  others  nor  discover 

with  the  spirit  and  thought  of  Joseph  Maz-  the  new-country  self  to  the  old-country  self- 

zini, — prophet  and  martyr  of  democracy.  hood  lialf  so  truly  and  fully  as  she.     In  the 

Identified  at  first  with  the  cultivated  and  full-orbed  consciousness  of  what  lies  between 
resourceful  people  of  the  State,  her  first  prob-  their  past  and  this  present,  and  of  every  step 
lem  was  to  interpret  to  herself  and  her  col-  of  the  way  they  have  taken  to  be  where  they 
lege  mates  the  freest  form  for  the  best  self-  are.  Miss  Addams  never  hesitates  to  step  in 
expression.  She  discovered  by  experience  and  between  the  race  antipathies,  to  call  a  halt 
confirmed  by  observation  the  fact  that  the  on  persecution,  and  to  interpose  interpretation 
year  after  graduation  is  the  most  restless,  dis-  between  the  blind  execution  of  law  and  the 
contented,  and  critical  year  of  college  worn-  injustice  threatened  thereby.  What  to  others 
en's  lives.  And  it  was  to  give  natural  ex-  less  informed  or  more  uncertain  of  the  right 
pression  to  the  truest  self, — her  own  and  would  be  foolhardy  bravado  in  times  of  popu- 
theirs, — that  she  led  the  way  (through  Hull  lar  prejudice,  when  almost  all  are  against 
House)  to  a  fairer  share  of  the  race-life  than  one,  has  proved  to  be  only  wise  and  just  as 
any  class-life  can  give.  By  taking  her  own  she  has  done  it.  But  she  never  seems  to  think 
conscious  need  as  the  point  of  departure  in  of  it  as  being  brave  or  anything  that  others 
her  quest  of  her  own  and  others'  part  and  ought  not  of  course  to  do.  In  so  doing,  how- 
lot  in  the  common  life,  she  emphasized  the  ever,  her  loyalty  to  law  never  falters.  She 
fact  that  those  who  have  nothing  to  get  never  sacrifices  the  whole  community  to  any 
from  others  have  nothing  to  give  that  others  part  of  it.  Her  advocacy  is  never  partisanship 
think  is  worth  receiving.  And  no  one  could  nor  special  pleading.  She  is  always  identified 
rate  more  highly  than  she  what  she  receives  with  the  whole  democracy  in  her  peace-mak- 
from  others  above  what  she  gives  to  them.  ing.  So  it  has  proved  to  be  when  friends 
Thus,  from  girlhood,  democracy  has  been  her  have  feared  and  foes  have  decried  the  lonely 
social  ethics,  both  the  rootage  and  fruitage  stand  she  has  firmly  taken  against  the  extradi- 
of  all  that  is  best  and  highest  in  human  life  tion  of  some  friendless  refugee,  or  in  behalf 
and  culture,  and  no  American  more  than  she  of  some  race  sufifering  persecution  because  of 
has  better  exemplified  and  interpreted  it  as  one  or  more  of  its  misguided  or  unworthy 
such.  In  the  final  estimate,  what  she  has  representatives,  or  in  between  the  cleaving, 
done  to  reattach  to  their  rightful  part  and  clashing  lines  of  our  own  industrial  classes, 
lot  in  the  life  of  the  community  the  classes  Her  mediation  in  industrial  strife  has  been 
isolated  by  the  conditions  of  their  labor  or  most  efifective  just  when  and  where  it  has 
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HULL    HOUSE.    CHICAGO.    THE    MOST    COMPLETE    "SETTLEMENT"    PLANT    IN    THE 

( Miss  Addams,  with  Miss  Ellen  Gates  Starr,  organized  the  settlement  in  J  S89,  in  the  rooms 

Hull  mansion.) 


WORLD, 
of  the  old 


been  most  persistently  misunderstood  and  mis- 
interpreted. Here,  too,  her  attitude  is  based 
upon  an  identification  with  the  real  and 
abiding  interests  of  both  sides,  which  is  so 
fundamental  as  to  prevent  her  from  satisfying 
the  demands  of  the  partisans  on  either  side 
of  the  temporary  issue.  In  these  times  that 
try  men's  souls,  her  spirit  is  to  be  tried  by 
what  has  proved  to  be  best  in  the  long  run, 
rather  than  by  what  the  self-seeking  or  the 
timid  claimed  as  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
at  the  moment  of  passion  or  indecision.  Thus 
judged,  her  "  Newer  Ideals  of  Peace"  stand 
approved  not  only  by  what  ought  to  be  in 
the  saner  future,  but  quite  as  much  by  what 
has  and  what  has  not  transpired  in  the  dis- 
tracted and  distraught  past.  The  strain  of 
Quaker  blood  running  in  her  veins  will  yet 
be  analyzed  to  be  only  the  one,  red,  racial 
blood  of  which  "  God  made  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth."  How  far  a  drop  or  two  of  that  "  one 
blood  "  goes  to  make  innocuous  the  virus  of 
class-conscious   bitterness   may   be   measured 


by  a  single  word  descriptive  of  Miss  Addams* 
peace-making  interpretation.  An  overborne 
"  sweated  "  garment-worker  felt  that  as  no 
one  cared  for  her  or  for  her  invalid  mother 
she  and  her  fellow-crafts  women  could  care 
for  themselves  only  by  uniting  against  the 
whole  class  of  employers.  Just  as  she  had  in 
desperation  been  driven  to  this  bitter  conclu- 
sion she  was  invited  to  dine  and  confer  with 
Miss  Addams  at  Hull  House.  At  first  she 
felt  disposed  to  resent  the  invitation  as  "  an- 
other attempt  to  patronize  and  disarm  the 
working  class."  But  risking  the  suspected 
indignity,  she  was  at  once  undeceived  by  the 
simple,  genuine  welcome  she  received  on  ar- 
rival, which  turned  a  hardened  heart  into 
fallow  soil  for  the  seed-word  to  be  sown. 
"  Can  we  not  do  something  with  you  to  help 
the  women  of  your  craft  help  themselves?" 
she  was  asked.  "  Had  Miss  Addams  pro- 
posed to  do  something  '  for '  us,"  she  after- 
w^ard  declared  to  another,  "  I  would  have  re- 
sented it,  because  I  want  to  do  for  myself. 
But  when  Jane  Addams  asked  to  do  some* 
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thing  with  us,  it  was  that  little  word  '  with  ' 
that  took  the  bitterness  out  of  my  life  and 
led  me  to  work  with  every  one  for  the  com- 
mon good." 

Talismanic  is  that  word  "  with  "  as  the 
touchstone  of  the  modern  philanthropy,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  outgrown  charity 
which  grew  apart  from  justice.  And  yet 
Miss  Addams'  historical  perspective  is  too 
broad  and  her  insight  into  human  life  is  too 
sane  ever  to  allow  her  to  share  the  Socialists' 
fallacy  in  proposing  justice  as  an  adequate 
substitute  for  all  charity.  The  public  and 
private  charities  of  Illinois  and  of  America 
have  had  no  wiser  and  more  ardent  promoter 
than  she.  Her  election  to  the  presidency  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  last  June,  as  the  first  woman  to 
be  chosen  to  preside  over  this  greatest  of  our 
"  ecumenical  councils,"  was  not  only  a  long 
deferred  tribute  to  woman's  leadership  in 
philanthropy,  but  a  well  deserved  personal 
tribute  to  her  as  the  "  first  among  her  equals." 
No  one  among  us  all  has  done  more  to  make 
over  the  charity  of  yesterday  into  the  justice 
of  to-day,  and  none  more  than  she  believes 
in  the  charity  of  to-day  as  the  justice  of 
to-morrow. 


Personal  independence  of  either  the  giving 
or  the  receiving  class  and  personal  identifica- 
tion with  both  have  combined  to  constitute 
her  the  first  citizen  of  Chicago,  certainly  the 
most  widely  and  favorably  known  of  all  its 
present  citizenship. 

Of  her  pre-eminent  qualifications  to  inter- 
pret and  represent  her  town  lier  last  and  most 
useful  book,  "  The  Spirit  of  \'outh  and  the 
City  Streets,"  *  is  in  evidence.  The  identifi- 
cations it  establishes  between  her  own  most 
human  life  and  all  the  lives  and  city-wide  in- 
terests which  live  and  move  and  have  their 
own  true  being  in  this  little  volume  attest 
our  claims  of  her  interpreting  power,  lioth 
in  the  title  and  contents  of  this  volume  Miss 
Addams  has  contributed  a  distinct  addition 
to  our  knowledge  and  literature  descriptive 
of  the  psycholog>'  of  youth  and  of  the  con- 
ditions of  city  life.  Originality  in  illustra- 
tion and  reasoning  such  as  can  be  attained 
only  through  the  insights  of  the  most  sym- 
pathetic experience  appears  on  every  page. 
And  yet  the  volume  deals  with  conditions 
so  commonly  observed  and  with  experiences 
so  obviously  natural  to  growing  youth  that 

*  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets.  By 
Jane  Addams.     Macmillnn.     5>l.-3. 
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the  discussion  seldom  eludes  either  the  atten- 
tion or  the  grasp  of  the  reader,  however  un- 
aware he  may  have  been  of  the  acute  situ- 
ations described.  At  no  point  of  her  plea  to 
consider  the  spirit  of  jouth  can  any  one 
escape  the  power  and  pathos  of  the  argu- 
ment against  the  toleration  of  conditions 
which  brutally  suppress  the  very  nature  of 
childhood  and  youth  or  of  the  argument  for 
the  free  development  and  worthy  direction 
of  youthful  ideals  and  energies,  now  so 
largely  lost  or  forced  into  antagonism  to 
social  progress.  Out  of  "  the  wrecked  foun- 
dations of  domesticity,"  the  thwarted  "  quest 
for  adventure,"  the  ignored  "  house  of 
dreams,"  a. wistful,  overconfident  creature  is 
pictured  as  walking  through  our  streets  and 
calling  out  "  I  am  the  spirit  of  Youth !  With 
me  all  things  are  possible."  And  then  those 
who  hear  and  see  this  figure  of  the  future 
are  faced  with  these  alternatives:  "We 
may  either  smother  the  divine  fire  of  youth 
or  we  may  feed  it.  We  may  either  stand 
stupidly  staring  as  it  sinks  into  a  murky  fire 
of  crime  and  flares  into  the  intermittent 
blaze  of  folly,  or  we  may  tend  it  into  a  lam- 
bent flame  with  power  to  make  clean  and 
bright  our  dingy  city  streets."  This  volume  is 


autobiographic  without  dreaming  to  be  an 
autobiography, — just  as  her  forthcoming 
"  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House  "  promises  to 
be.  For  what  she  thinks  is  rooted  in  what 
she  has  experienced,  and  her  experience  is 
so  linked  with  the  lives  of  others  as  to  be  in- 
separable from  their  experiences.  Thus  she 
neither  reasons  nor  idealizes  without  the  sug- 
gestion and  attestation  of  the  facts  of  life, 
— her  own  and  others.  Story  and  theory, 
incident  and  principle,  personal  experiencfc 
and  civic  ideal,  intermingle  in  her  pages  as 
they  do,  or  ought  to,  in  life,  which  is  always 
larger  than  logic.  Democracy,  peace-mak- 
ing, philanthropy,  and  citizenship  all  unite 
in  an  ethical  insight  which  is  the  ver}'  spirit 
of  religion  and  the  soul  of  Jane  Addams, — 
herself  the  interpretation  of  life  in  our  urban 
and  industrial  age. 

Miss  Addams  has  literally  built  her  inter- 
pretation of  life  into  buildings,  institutions, 
laws,  and  literature,  and,  more  than  all,  into 
the  individual  and  corporate  life  of  her  gen- 
eration and  cit}^ 

Conforming  her  convenience,  living,  and 
work  at  first  to  the  stranded  old  mansion 
of  the  Hull  family,  which  had  become  an 
immigrant  tenement  house,  with  the  help  of 
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those  who  shared  her  spirit, — foremost 
among  whom  the  heir  of  the  Hull  estate 
came  to  be, — she  transformed  not  <jnl>'  the 
homestead,  but  nearly  the  \\  hole  block  sur- 
rounding it  into  "  Hull  House,"  the  largest, 
most  beautiful,  and  practical!)-  effective  set- 
tlement plant  in  the  world. 

Across  the  street  the  chambers  and  deten- 
tion home  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook 
County  arose  in  response  to  the  initiative 
given  by  a  group  of  women  among  whom 
she  was  one,  who,  with  the  legal  aid  of  two 
or  three  men,  wrought  their  higher  ideals  of 
the  treatment  of  delinquent  antl  dependent 
children  into  the  world's  first  and  most  typi- 
cal juvenile  court.  The  Juvenile  Protective 
League  followed  in  the  same  way,  initiated, 
managed,  and  sustained  by  those  thus  asso- 
ciated in  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club.  And  so 
with  many  of  the  public  and  private  institu- 
tions and  agencies  which  have  arisen  or  new- 
ly developed  within  the  last  twenty  years  in 
Chicago  and  Illinois,  Miss  Addams  has  been 
so  identified  that  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
their  history  could  scarcely  be  accounted  for 
without  her,  on  the  other  hand,  she  would  be 
the  last  to  claim  that  their  origin  and  progress 
were  due  to  her  connection  with  them.  It 
is  the  glory  of  her  work  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  impression  it  bears  of  her  strong  in- 
dividuality, it  has  always  been  done  with 
others,  and  credited  by  her  far  more  to  them 
than  to  herself. 

More  far  reaching  and  effective  has  been 
the  influence  she  has  exerted  upon  legislation 
than  that  which  she  has  contributed  to  the 
building  up  of  institutions.  The  laws  for 
factory  inspection,  protection  of  immigrants, 
abolition  of  child  labor,  regulation  of  wom- 
en's work,  the  establishment  of  juvenile 
courts,  management  of  county  and  State 
charitable  institutions,  the  building  and  con- 
trol of  tenement  houses,  and  many  other  kin- 
dred enactments  bear  the  impress  of  a  group 
of  women  of  whom  she  more  nearly  than  any 
of  the  others  was  perhaps  the  central  figure ; 
although  the  leadership  in  this  legislation  is 
to  be  credited  equally,  and  in  some  instances 
predominantly,  to  IVIrs.  Lucy  B.  Flower, 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Stevens,  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop, 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelly,  Miss  Mary  McDow- 
ell, and  Miss  S.  B.  Breckenridge,  who  with 
many  others  worked  together  for  the  com- 
mon cause  without  thought  of  leading  one 
another. 

These  efforts  to  improve  conditions  by 
legislation  and  her  service  in  administrative 
positions,  which  range  all  the  way  from  in- 


THE   JANE   CLUB. 

(This  building  was  erpcted  expressly  for  the  use 
of  a  co-oporalive  hoarding  club  for  young  women 
which  was  organized  in  1801.  It  contains  bedroom 
space  for  thirl y  members,  with  a  library,  a  living- 
room,  and  a  dihing-room  large  enough  to  use  for 
social  gatherings.) 

specting  the  garbage  collecting  of  her  ward 
to  membership  in  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, have  led  Miss  Addams  to  place  in- 
creasing emphasis  upon  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  women,  especially  in  municipal 
elections.  Claiming  that  city  government 
has  come  to  be  an  extension  of  household 
economy  and  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  based 
upon  the  ability  to  bear  arms,  she  contends 
that  the  housewife  and  the  mother,  the  wom- 
en workers  and  taxpayers  have  as  much  at 
stake  to  qualify  them  for  the  electorate  as 
men  can  claim  for  "  manhood  suffrage." 

Almost  from  the  day  she  was  graduated 
from  Rockford  College,  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  she  has  devoted  all  she  was  and 
could  become  to  this  wide  range  of  human 
service.  With  the  simplicity  of  sustained  sin- 
cerity, regardless  alike  of  pecuniary  emolu- 
ment and  the  expenditure  of  her  always  over- 
crowded time  and  often  frail  strength,  she 
has  responded  to  the  demands  of  almost  every 
good  cause  for  her  winsome  presence,  per- 
suasive speech  and  the  contribution  of  her 
pen  to  the  best  social  literature  of  our  day. 
From  coast  to  coast,  in  little  towns  and  larg- 
est cities,  in  obscurest  groups  and  on  great- 
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test  public  occasions,  at  lake-front  labor  mass- 
meetings  and  university  convocations,  in 
small  conferences  and  great  gatherings  of 
men  where  she  has  been  the  onlj^  woman  to 
speak,  as  well  as  on  all  occasions  on  which 
her  lojalty  to  womanhood  was  in  requisition, 
multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  children 
have  caught  the  inspiration  of  her  personal 
presence  and  been  guided  by  her  example  and 
word  to  a  higher  life,  a  more  effective  co-oper- 
ation, and  to  the  larger  world  of  her  vision. 
All  through  these  years  she  has  steadily 
contributed  to  the  best  periodical  literature 
of  the  day,  but  not  until  seven  years  ago  did 
her  name  appear  under  the  title  of  a  volume. 
In  1893,  however,  her  chapters  on  "The 
Subjective  Necessity  for  Social  Settlements  " 
and  "  The  Objective  Value  of  a  Social  Set- 
tlement "  opened  the  brilliant  symposium 
published  under  the  title  "  Philanthropy  and 
Social  Progress."  "  Hull  House  Maps  and 
Papers  "  followed  in  1895,  with  the  conclud- 
ing paper  by  her  on  "  The  Settlement  as  a 
Factor  in  the  Labor  Movement."  Her  first 
book,  "  Democracy  and  Social  Ethics,"  was 
published  in.  1902  in  the  series  called  the 
"  Citizens'   Library   of   Economics,    Politics, 


and  Sociology."  "  Newer  Ideals  of  Peace  *' 
appeared  in  the  same  series  in  1907.  While 
their  general  circulation  attest  the  popularity 
of  these  volumes,  the  depth  of  their  ethical 
insight,  the  reach  of  their  ideals,  and  a  cer- 
tain subtlety  of  style  and  spiritual  analysis  in- 
vest them  with  a  charm  to  the  critical  reader. 
"  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets  " 
and  the  forthcoming  volume,  "  Twenty 
Years  at  Hull  House,"  are  certain  to  in- 
crease the  personal  influence  and  permanent 
value  of  her  authorship. 

Thinking  her  own  way  through  to  the 
public  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
membership  in  the  Congregational  Church 
in  her  early  womanhood,  ]VIiss  Addams  has 
never  ceased  to  be  a  student  of  the  experi- 
ence and  philosophy  of  religion  and  to  love 
the  fello\\ship  of  the  closest  followers  of 
Christ,  Her  devotion  to  such  saints  as 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  Leo  Tolstoi  is  not 
greater  than  her  reverence  for  the  humblest 
neighbor  who  in  tenement  house  home,  in 
shop  or  store,  amid  the  storm  and  stress  of 
industrial  and  urban  life,  lives  out  and  loves 
in  the  common  faith  in  Father  God  and  fel- 
low men. 


RECEPTION    HALL.    HULL    HOUSE. 


MRS.  BARNETT  AND  HER  WORK  FOR 
SOCIAL  REFORM  IN  LONDON. 


I^  VER  since  she  came  as  a  bride 
of  twenty-one  to  St.  Jude's 
Vicarage,  Whitechapel,  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Octavia  Barnett,  wife 
of  Canon  Barnett,  has  been  ac- 
tively identified  with  social  re- 
form work  in  and  about  the 
British  metropolis.  From  187.? 
to  1906,  in  Whitechapel,  some- 
times at  Bristol  and  at  West- 
minster, and  now  most  of  all  at 
Hampstead,  she  has  been  con- 
stantly in  evidence,  a  motherly 
woman  who,  having  no  children 
of  her  own,  had  adopted  every- 
body within  reach  as  foster  sons 
and  daughters.  The  wife  of  a 
church  dignitary,  entirely  free 
from  the  taint  of  ecclesiasticism, 
joint-founder  of  the  original  uni- 
versity settlement,  who  is  not  in 
the  least  a  prig,  Mrs.  Barnett  has 
spent  the  best  part  of  her  life  in 
everybody's  service.  The  strange 
thing  is  that  she  has  not  worn 
out  the  physical  vehicle  which  has 
had  to  carry  so  long  her  eager 
and  impetuous  soul.  Mrs.  Bar- 
nett was  born  in  1851,  but  she 
has  preserved  unimpaired  to  the 
present  day  her  physical  vigor 
and  her  keen  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare and  the  movement  of  the 
world. 

Although  she  has  at  times  trav- 
eled far  afield,  visiting  India, 
China,  Japan,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States,  Mrs.  Barnett's 
life  work  has  centered  itself  first 
in  Whitechapel  and  afterward  in 
Hampstead,  from  which  the  influence  of  her 
teachings  and  the  inspiration  of  her  example 
have  gone  out  over  the  civilized  world. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  about  Mrs.  Barnett 
without  saying  something  about  her  husband. 
For  the  Barnetts,  like  the  Brownings,  are 
inseparable  in  the  mind  of  those  who  know 
them.  They  are  not  two,  but  one ;  it  is  im- 
possible even  to  conceive  of  one  without  the 


(Wlnse  p 
was  for 


MRS.    BARNETT. 

osition  of  leadership  in  the  English  settlement  work 
years  not  unlike  that  of  Miss  Addams  in  America.) 

Other.  In  being  equally  yoked  together  the 
Barnetts  resemble  the  Booths.  But  \lrs. 
Booth  died  many  jears  ago,  and  General 
Booth  stands  alone.  Canon  Barnett  does 
not  stand  alone, — he  has  never  stood  alone. 
If  in  the  early  days  he  Avas  rather  more 
visible  and  audible  to  all  men,  of  late  years 
Mrs.  Barnett  has  been  brought  more  before 
the  public.  But  rhey  have  lived  together, 
tolled  together,  written  books  together,  trav- 
eled together.     It  is  difficult  li-  point  to  any 
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one  phase  of  the  multifarious  activity  of  their 
blended  lives  and  say  that  here  or  there  either 
worked  alone.  It  is  true  that  the  female 
ministrjr  not  yet  being  recognized  in  the  An- 
glican Church,  Canon  Barnett  has  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  pulpit.  But  who  knows 
how  much  of  the  inspiration  of  his  sermons 
he  owes  to  the  guardian  angel  of  his  home? 

A    PREACHER    OF    RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

The  Bametts  have  been  for  a  generation 
among  the  most  strenuous,  the  most  conspic- 
uous, and  the  most  useful  apostles  of  prac- 
tical Christianity  in  modern  England.  Canon 
Barnett  may  be  regarded  as  the  man  upon 
whom  the  mantle  of  Charles  Kingsley  has 
fallen.  He  is  emphatically  a  Broad  Church- 
man of  the  school  of  Jowett,  who  ignores 
religious  differences  and  goes  about  doing 
good.  He  has  ever  been  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord;  make  his  paths  straight."  To  the  ec- 
clesiasticism,  the  ritual,  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church  in  which  he  was  ordained  a  minister 
he  has  never  seemed  to  attach  much  impor- 
tance. He  has  been  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness. He  proclaimed  to  all  men  the  need  for 
the  resurrection  of  the  buried  life.  He  tells 
men: 

There  is  within  you  a  buried  life,  which  does 
not  get  free.  In  old  days  it  got  free  through 
old  forms  of  religion,  and  then  men  had  peace, 
and  were  not  afraid  of  anybody  or  anything. 
We  cannot  go  back  to  the  old  forms. — they  are 
gone  with  the  old  times,  and  in  presence  of  the 
new  learning  of  our  days. 

HIS    MESSAGE. 

What  then  must  we  do?  We  live  in  a 
transition  stage.  The  old  creeds  have  lost 
their  hold.  The  new  awakening  word  of 
Christ  has  yet  to  be  spoken.  East  London, 
he  said  long  ago,  needs  with  a  need  beyond 
all  other  needs  a  revivifying  of  the  relation 
which  exists  between  man  and  God.  But 
with  all  its  searching  it  finds  not  God.  It  is 
even  in  some  things  drifting  away  from  God. 
There  may  be  more  sobriety,  but  there  is  less 
reverence.  More  churchgoing,  but  also 
more  gambling.  Wliat  is  the  Canon's  mes- 
sage to  the  men  of  this  generation  ?  It  is  the 
message  of  John  the  Baptist  addressing  a  new 
world  with  the  old  direction,  "  Be  more 
sober,  be  cleaner.  Live  purer  lives.  Give 
your  votes  thoughtfully.  Make  your  city 
healthier  and  more  seemly."  And  the  key- 
note of  all  his  teaching  has  been  the  demand 
for  personal  service.  Self-giving  rather  than 
money-giving  is  the  duty  of  man.     "  Many 


have  been  the  schemes  of  reform  I  have 
known,"  he  says,  "  but  none  touches  the  root 
of  the  evil  \vhich  does  not  bring  helper  and 
helped  into  friendly  relations," 

When  Canon  Barnett  was  appointed  to 
Whitechapel,  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  mak- 
ing the  presentation,  described  St.  Jude's  as 
the  worst  charge  in  his  diocese.  Canon  Bar- 
nett's  work  in  Whitechapel  w^as  largely  as- 
sociated with  three  things, — education,  re- 
lief, and  housing  reform ;  but  he  is  best 
known  as  the  first  warden  of  Toynbee  Hall 
and  the  pioneer  of  the  university  settlements 
all  round  the  world. 

At  Bristol  and  at  Westminster  he  has  ever 
been  faithful  to  the  ideal  of  the  uncompro- 
mising preacher  of  the  wilderness.  \Vhen 
Canon  of  Bristol  his  heart  was  stirred  within 
by  the  selfish  smug  respectability  of  the  Ca- 
thedral audience  which  basked  in  the  delights 
of  Cathedral  services  where  children  died 
like  rotten  sheep  in  the  slums  near  by. 

THE    BARNETTS'    SOCIAL    GOSPEL. 

From  the  recently  published  volume  of 
their  essays  let  us  take  the  following  succinct 
exposition  of  the  social  gospel  which  the  Bar- 
netts  have  preached  and  practiced  ever  since 
they  w^ent  to  the  East  End : 

"  The  best  for  the  lowest "  is  not  the  precept 
always  held  in  repute  by  those  who  build 
churches  or  plan  amusements  for  "  East  Ends," 
but  it  is  that  acted  on  by  the  greatest  of  social 
reformers.  The  dock  laborer  can  admire  pic- 
tures and  fine  music.  The  hooligan  has  power 
of  adventure  and  dreams  of  heroism.  .  .  . 
Our  suggestions  follow,  therefore,  the  line  of 
putting  the  best  within  everyone's  reach.  We 
would  lay  open  the  way  to  the  employment  of 
beauty,  of  art,  and  of  travel.  We  would  na- 
tionalize luxury,  and  give  to  every  one  the  high 
thing  which  he  does  not  want.  But  with  our 
belief  in  human  nature  we  believe  also  in  the 
power  of  human  environment  over  ciiaracter. 
Suggestions  toward  social  reform  must,  there- 
fore, take  account  of  laws  and  customs.  Laws 
which  once  helped  now  hinder.  .  .  .  We  ad- 
vocate, therefore,  changes  which  will  substitute 
garden  suburbs  instead  of  slums,  consideration 
for  the  poor  instead  of  punishment,  and  such  an 
extension  of  university  influence  that  every 
worker  may  have  a  wider  outlook  on  life.  We 
would  in  a  word  limit  state  action  wherever  it 
interferes  with  the  growth  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  in  the  nation,  and  enlarge  its  actions 
wherever  it  could  assist  that  growth. 

FACTS    IN-    MRS.    BARNETT's    LIFE. 

This  is  not  a  biography  of  either  of  these 
notable  pioneers.  But  some  facts  and  dates 
in  Mrs.  Barnett's  life  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  She  was  only  twenty-one  when  as  a 
bride  shd  went  to  St.  Jude's,  with  her  hus- 
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band,  then  twenty-nine  years  old,  on  his  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  parish.  She  soon  was  im- 
mersed in  parish  work.  Her  first  public  ap- 
pointment came  in  1875,  when  she  was  ap- 
pointed a  manager  of  the  great  barrack 
pauper  schools  at  Forest  Gate,  a  post  which 
she  filled  until  1897.  I"  1878  Mrs.  Harnett 
inaugurated  an  important  piece  of  work  by 
sending  nine  poor  children  for  a  stay  in  the 
countn,', — since  developed  into  the  Children's 
Country  Holiday  Movement,  dealing  an- 
nually with  tens  of  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls.  In  1884  Mrs.  Barnett  founded  the 
London  Pupil  Teachers'  Association,  which 
has  created  a  powerful  influence  among  the 
girl  teachers  of  the  metropolis ;  and  from 
1 89 1  until  the  society  was  absorbed  by  the 
London  County  Council  she  was  its  presi- 
dent. Between  1876  and  1898  she  was  hon- 
orary secretar}^  of  the  Whitechapel  branch  of 
the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending 
Young  Servants, — familiarly  known  as  the 
M.  A.  B.  Y.  S. ;  she  promoted  homes  for 
workhouse  girls,  and  is  vice-president  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Feeble-minded ;  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Poor-Law  School-Children's  Departmental 
Committee,  1894-96. 

THE    FOUNDING    OF   TOYNBEE    HALL. 

The  founding  of  Toynbee  Hall  dates  from 
the  year  1883.  In  that  year  some  Cambridge 
men  expressed  a  desire  to  do  some  work  in 
a  poor  district ;  they  were  not  desirous  of 
associating  with  the  ordinary  type  of  college 
mission,  and  Mr.  Barnett  was  asked  to  sug- 
gest a  better  way.  The  letter  was  received 
just  as  he  was  leaving  London  for  Oxford, 
and  was  slipped,  with  others,  into  his  pocket. 
But  thd  story  is  best  told  in  Mrs.  Barnett's 
own  words :  "  Soon  something  went  wrong 
with  the  engine,"  she  says,  "  and  delayed  the 
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W^NG    OF    THE    LIBRARY    BUILDING,    TOYNBEE    HALL. 

train  so  long  that  the  passengers  were  allowed 
to  get  out.  We  seated  ourselves  on  the  rail- 
way bank,  and  there  he  (Mr.  Barnett)  wrote 
a  letter  suggesting  that  men  might  have  a 
house,  where  they  could  come  for  short  or 
long  periods,  and,  living  in  an  industrial 
quarter,  learn  to  '  sup  sorrow  with  the  poor.' 
The  letter  pointed  out  that  close  personal 
knowledge  of  individuals  among  the  poor 
must  precede  wise  legislation  for  remedying 
their  needs,  and  that  as  English  local  govern- 
ment was  based  on  the  assumption  of  a 
leisured  cultivated  class,  it  was  necessar)-  to 
provide  it  artificially  in  those  regions  where 
the  line  of  leisure  was  drawn  just  above  sleep- 
ing hours,  and  where  the  education  ended  at 
thirteen  years  of  age  and  with  the  three  R's. 
That  letter  founded  Toynbee  Hall." 

THE  LIGHTHOUSE  OF  THE   EAST  END. 

Of  Toynbee  Hall  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak.  Started  originally  as  "  an  eye  through 
which  the  university  could  see  the  East  End 
of  London,"  it  became  the  precursor  of  a 
series  of  university  settlements,  which  have 
been  at  least  as  much  a  means  of  grace  to 
the  settlers  as  to  those  among  whom  they  set- 
tled. It  has  been  a  bright  light  in  a  dark 
place,  and  good  men  and  women  all  over  the 
world  have  kindled  their  lamps  at  this  shrine. 

Settlements,  however,  were  never  regarded 
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A    DETACHED    HOUSE    IN    MEADWAY,    HAMPSTEAD    GARDEN    SUBURB. 

by  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Barnett  as  other  than  a  of  things  in  which  settlements  would  be  un- 

makeshift.     Mr.  Barnett  said  once:  "  Settle-  necessar}',  Mrs.  Barnett  has  devoted  herself 

ments  really  exist  in  order  to  compel  atten-  of  late  chiefly  to  the  creation  of  the  Hamp- 

tion    to    circumstances    which    ought    to    be  stead  Garden  Suburb,  of  which  more  anon, 
swept  away  so  as  to  render  settlements  un-         Mrs.   Barnett  has  ever  been   an   intrepid 

necessary."  advocate  of  the  humanities.     The  success  of 

By  way  of  practically  illustrating  the  state  the    Whitechapel    Art    Gallery,    opened    in 
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should  be  studied,  so  that 
she  could  make  iicr 
own  plans  and  feel  se- 
cure about  lier  engage- 
ments. Labor-saving  appli- 
ances must  be  provided 
and  greater  use  made  of 
temporary  help,  so  that  her 
hours  of  recreation  should 
not  be  followed  l)y  the  bur- 
den of  extra  work. 

Mrs.  Rarnett  finds  that 
in  this  matter,  as  in  others, 
{godliness  has  the  promise 
of  the  life  that  now  is  as 
well  as  that  which  is  to 
come. 

The    two   chief   labors 
which  now  preoccupy  the 
attention    of     Mrs.     Bar- 
nett    are    the    reform    of 
the   Poor  law  in   relation 
to    children,     and     the     realization    of    her 
cherished   ideals  in   the   Hampstead   Garden 
Suburb. 

THE  HAMPSTEAD  GARDEN  SUBURB. 

She  began  by  saving  for  the  public  eighty 
acres  of  beautifully  wooded  land  for  the  pro- 
tection and  enlargement  of  Hampstead 
Heath. 

It    cost    £43,000     [$215,000]     to    secure 


1 90 1  by  Lord  Rosebery,  was  largely  due  to 
her  exertions.  But  she  has  never  been  con- 
tent with  merely  providing  institutions  for 
the  service  of  the  people.  She  has  been 
sedulous  in  inculcating  the  need  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  humanities  in  the  home. 

ON   DOMESTIC   SERVICE. 

Writing  on  "  The  Servant  as  Citizen," 
Mrs.  Barnett  urged  that  domestic  servants 
should  be  encouraged  to  attend  political  meet-  eighty  acres  of  wooded  parkland,  but  the  ad- 
ings  and  listen  to  lectures  on  local  history,  vantage  of  this  would  have  been  largely  lost 
By  this  means  they  would  take  a  long  step  but  for  the  formation  of  the  Hampstead  Gar- 
den Suburb  Trust,  which,  by  an  expenditure 
of  £112,000,  bought  240  acres  more  in  order 
to  lay  it  out  so  as  to  make  the  suburb  a  gar- 
den of  beauty  instead  of  a  mere  wilderness 
of  bricks  and  mortar.  It  was  Mrs.  Barnett 
who  started  this  project.  She  and  her  friends 
got  together  an  investment  of  £76,000, 
formed   a  company  under  the  chairmanship 


toward  the  recognition  of  their  rights  as  citi- 
zens.   In  the  home — 

A  daily  paper  might  be  taken  solely  for  the 
kitchen  use,  a  bookshelf  kept  in  tiie  pantry, — 
the  books  chosen  to  suit  lovir  standards  with 
powers  of  progression.  The  servant's  individ- 
ual tastes, — music,  gardening,  art,  animal  pets, 
or     cycling, — and     her     personal     convenience 
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A    COURT    IN    THE    NEW    GARDEN    SUBURB. 


of  Lord  Crewe,  with  Sir  Robert  Hunter  on  '  A  community,  however,  consists  not  only  of 
the  directorate,  and  bearing  the  title  the  h?"ses.  For  its  higher  life  it  will  need  houses 
Tj  J    /^      1        o    I.     \.   T-  T  •     •     J    of  prayer,  a  library,  schools,  a  lecture  hall  and 

Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  1  rust.  Limited  ^-jub  houses.  For'  its  physical  well-being  our 
(32,  Theobald's  Road,  W.  C).  A  private  community  will  need  shops,  baths,  and  wash- 
act  of  Parh'ament  was  passed  to  give  the  houses,  bake-houses,  refreshment  rooms  and 
board  a  freer  hand,  and  she  is  now  at  work  "'^o'"^'  co-operative  stores,  and  agencies  for  the 
J        ,       J  ,     ,  ,  ,  ,     ,        purpose    of    fostering   interest   in   gardens    and 

day  by  day,  week  by  week,   and   month   by    allotments,  and  the  lending  of  tools  which  are 

bej'ond  the  means  to  purchase  and  unnecessary 
for  every  one  individually  to  possess.     Among 


month,  making  her  dream  come  true 

A  VISION   OF  THE   SUBURB   3EAUTIFUL. 


the  advantages  of  a  community  are  the  joint 
conveniences  which  proximity  permits,  and 
which  enable  economy  to  be  practiced  without 
undue  effort. 
It  will  need  also  playgrounds  for  the  smaller 
In  the   Garden    Suburb   Estate   it   will   be   an    children   and   resting  places   for   the   aged  who 


This  is  Mrs.  Barnett's  program  as  she  has 
outlined  it: 


essential  condition  of  building  that  the  dwellings 
of  all  classes  be  made  attractive  with  their  own 
distinctive  attractions,  as  are  the  cottage  and 
the  manor  house  of  the  English  village;  the 
larger  gardens  of  the  rich  helping  to  keep  the 
air  pure,  and  the  sky  view  more  liberal ;  the  cot- 


could  not  walk  so  far  as  from  the  end  of  the 
estate  to  the  Heath.  There  will  be  cottages  with 
individual  gardens,  and  cottages  grouped  round 
a  quadrangle  or  common  sward,  used,  perhaps, 
as  a  tennis  court  for  teachers  before  the  two- 
penny tube  carries  them  to  their  work  in  Lon- 


tage  gardens  adding  that  cosy,  generous  element  don's  center,  and  later  for  their  young  guests 
which  ever  follows  the  spade  when  affectionately  whose  joy  will  be  to  "visit  teacher"  on  Satur- 
and  cunningly  wielded  as  a  man's 
recreation.  The  houses  will  not 
be  put  in  uniform  lines,  nor  in 
close  relationship,  built  regard- 
less of  each  other,  or  without 
consideration  for  picturesque 
appearance.  Each  one  will  be 
surrounded  with  its  own  gar- 
den, and  every  road  will  be 
planted  with  trees,  and  be  not 
less  than  forty  feet  wide.  Great 
care  will  be  taken  that  houses 
shall  not  spoil  each  other's  out- 
look, and  that  the  noise  of  chil- 
dren shall  be  locally  limited, 
while  the  avoidance  of  uniform- 
ity or  of  an  institutional  aspect 
will  be  obtained  by  the  variety 
of  the  dwellings  provided. 
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day  afternoons  and  summer  evenings.  There 
will  be  the  semi-detached  two-storied  houses,  on 
the  ground  Hoor  of  wliich  will  dwell  the  fam- 
ily, with  the  man  at  its  head  who  is  ready  and 
capable  of  working  neatly  and  productively  his 
tenth  of  an  acre,  and  on  the  tirst  floor  tlie  poor 
lady  or  working  woman  wlio  takes  no  less  a 
delight  in  Howers  and  grass  plots  because  she 
cannot  dig,  and  whose  refining  influence  will 
help  the  children,  while  their  mother  will  be 
glad  to  earn  something  by  doing  her  domestic 
work. 

There  will  be  associated  residences  for  young 
men  wliose  common  garden  and  creeper-draped 
balconies  will  doubtless  be  a  common  joy.  There 
will  be,  I  hope,  the  convalescent  home,  the  co- 
operative rest  house,  the  training  school  and  the 
working  lads'  hostel, — for  a  community  should 
bear  the  needy  and  the  handicapped  in  daily 
mind.  There  will  be  the  deep  porched  and 
broad-balconied  tenements  for  the  old,  the  sin- 
gle, and  the  wealthy,  whose  capacities  and  in- 
firmities, while  hindering  action,  do  not  hinder 
suffering  from  the  noise,  crowd,  and  dirt,  nor 
the  power  to  enjoy  the  kinder  environment  be- 
htting  their  latter  days. 

ITS   RE.ALIZATION. 

Toward  the  achievement  of  this  ideal  much 
has  been  done.  Already  houses  have  been 
erected  on  the  estate  valued  at  £250,000. 
Sites  have  been  given  by  the  board,  of  which 
Mr.  Alfred  Lyttleton  is  the  president,  for 
an  Anglican  Church,  a  Free  Church  and  In- 
stitute, and  an  elementary  school.  Every 
cottage,  villa,  or  house  stands  in  its  own  gar- 
den. A  charming  group  of  buildings  has  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  ladies  who 
have  to  earn  their  livelihood,  while  another 
part  of  the  estate  is  being  made  beautiful  by 
a  quadrangle  which  is  to  house  those  who 
have  approached  the  end  of  life  and  desire  to 
rest  in  peaceful  surroundings. 

ALL  DONE  AT  A  PROFIT. 

All  this  is  done,  and  done  at  a  profit,  in- 
cluding the  laying  out  of  four  miles  of  road 
planted  with  almond,  cherry,  acacia,  maple, 
birch,  and  other  ornamental  trees,  while 
hedgerows  of  sweetbriar,  yew,  holly,  and 
wild  rose  have  been  provided  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  fences.  By  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  land  has  been  applied  for  at  the  sched- 
uled rents.  The  ultimate  total  ground  rent 
will  not  be  much,  if  at  all,  short  of  £15,000 
a  year, — ample  after  payment  of  4  per  cent. 


interest  on  the  existing  first  mortgage  of 
£40,000,  4  per  cent,  on  the  debenture  stock, 
and  5  percent,  dividend'on  the  share  capital, 
and  all  current  expenses,  to  allow  of  a  large 
annual  outlay  on  the  upkeep  of  the  open 
spaces  and  the  general  beautifying  of  the 
estate,  and  to  leave  a  substantial  margin  for 
promoting  public  objects  and  enhancing  the 
amenities  of  life  for  all  the  residents  of  this 
beautiful  suburb. 

Altogether  a  thriving,  healthy-going  con- 
cern that  ought  to  be  the  parent  for  many 
other  similar  garden  suburbs  all  over  the 
world.  But  it  wants  more  capital,  just  be- 
cause it  has  been  so  rapidly  successful.  How- 
ever, by  its  financial  need  it  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  co-operation  to  those  who  own  any 
capital,  who  have  thought  of  the  ethics  of 
investment  and  who  desire  to  know  that 
their  money  is  doing  useful  work,  as  well  as 
earning  4  or  5  per  cent. 

And  without  Mrs.  Barnett  nothing  of  all 
this  might  have  been  done. 

THE  CHILDREN   OF  THE   STATE. 

The  other  great  work  to  which  Mrs.  Bar- 
nett is  devoting  her  unimpaired  energies  is 
the  completion  of  the  beneficent  reform  for 
which  the  State  Children's  Association  has 
clamored  so  persistently  and  so  long.  She 
has  censured  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  allowing  20,000  of  the  children  of  the 
state  to  remain  in  the  workhouses.  Mrs. 
Barnett  maintains  that  the  transfer  is  ur- 
gently demanded  alike  by  humanity  and 
economy. 

Between  her  and  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  there  occasionally 
rages  the  fierce  war  that  breaks  out  between 
two  public-spirited  persons,  each  of  whom 
is  perfectly  certain  that  the  public  weal 
would  best  be  served  if  their  ideas  were  car- 
ried out.  With  Mrs.  Barnett  are  Lord 
Crewe,  Lord  Lytton,  Sir  Albert  Spicer,  and 
many  other  public  men ;  with  John  Burns 
are  the  organized  and  entrenched  forces  of 
a  great  public  department. 

There  are  enlightened  onlookers  who  pre- 
dict that  Mrs.  Barnett  will  win  in  the  long 
run. 


A    BIT    OF    THE    PROJECTED    "ROADTOWN,"    FROM    THE    ARCHITECT'S    SKETCHES. 


BUILDING  HOUSES  BY  THE  MILE. 

"RoADTovvN,"  A  New  System  of  Dwelling  Construction. 


CCHEMES  for  the  improvement  of  hous- 
ing conditions  are  common  enough,  but 
few  that  have  been  proposed  within  recent 
years  appeal  to  the  interest  of  so  many  groups 
of  our  population  as  the  so-called  Roadtown, 
which  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Edgar  S. 
Chambless,  of  New  York  City.  A  distinct- 
ive feature  of  this  plan  is  a  combination  of 
connected  dwellings  with  a  system  of  rapid 
transit,  connecting  with  our  present  metro- 
politan sj'stems,  the  whole  to  be  developed  in 
the  suburbs  of  our  great  cities,  forming,  in 
fact,  a  projection  of  the  city  into  the  country. 
The  invention  of  Mr.  Chambless  involves  a 
systematic  and  efficient  distribution  of  pub- 
lic utilities  with  a  completeness  that  has 
heretofore  been  thought  unattainable  even 
in  blocks  of  high-grade  apartment  houses, 
from  which  the  masses  of  our  metro- 
politan population  are  excluded  by  the 
high    rentals. 

It  would  be  an  anomaly  to  describe  the 
Roadtown  as  a  skyscraper  laid  on  its  side, 
and  yet  there  are  close  analogies  between  the 
modern  skyscraper  and  the  proposed  Road- 
town. This  continuous  house  will  provide 
its  tenants,  just  as  the  apartment-house  now 
does,  with  water,  heat,  light,  power,  and 
transportation, — but  for  the  latter  a  noise- 


less railroad  will  take  the  place  of  an  ele- 
vator. It  is  proposed  to  employ  the  Boyes 
monorail,  as  well  as  a  moving  sidewalk,  and 
to  provide  for  mechanical  deliveries  of  all 
packages  and  parcels  as  well  as  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  food.  Not  only 
will  an  ideal  combination  of  transportation 
service  with  house  construction  be  secured 
by  this  plan  but  very  marked  economies  will 
be  effected  in  such  matters  as  plumbing,  wir- 
ing, and  the  use  of  cement.  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Edison  has  offered  the  use  of  his  cement- 
poured  house  patents  without  royalty. 

The  inventor  and  the  architects  and  en- 
gineers associated  with  him  in  working  out 
the  estimates  of  costs  state  that  the  savings 
in  construction  and  maintenance  will  make 
it  possible  for  a  man  to  live  in  the  country 
at  the  rent  now  paid  for  second-rate  city 
apartments,  and  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of 
electric  power,  light,  gas,  heat,  hot  and 
cold  water,  sewerage,  irrigation,  vacuum  for 
sweeping,  power,  mechanical  refrigeration, 
telephone,  and  message  and  parcel  de- 
livery. 

That  large  class  of  workers  in  our  large 
cities  who  are  now  commuters  will  naturally 
utilize  the  Roadtown,  since  it  will  give  them 
many  of  the  advantages  that  they  seek  in  the 
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ELBVATION 


ELEVATION    SHOWING    ONE    SIDE    OF    ROADTOWN. 


I. 


country,  without  depriving  them  of  libraries, 
schools,  churches,  or  theaters.  To  a  greater 
or  less  extent  the  Roadtoun  commuter  will 
be  able  to  combine  light  farming  work  with 
labor  at  the  city  desk. 


town  effect  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing for  individual  families  but  the  possibility 
of  distributing  power  from  one  end  of  the 
structure  to  the  other  will  make  feasible  the 
introduction   of  various   industries   requiring 


In  the  saving  through  the  distribution  of  individual  hand  labor  or  the  use  of  light  ma- 
food  supplies  much  is  claimed  for  the  Road-  chinery.  Each  house  will  be  supplied  with 
town  system.  The  purchase  and  preparation  a  motor,  to  which  a  machine  of  standard  size 
of  food  will  be  by  wholesale,  and  meals  will  may  be  readily  attached.  Among  the  indus- 
be  ordered  from  serving  centers  conveniently  tries  that  are  likely  to  have  a  place  in  the 
located.  It  is  proposed  to  make  deliveries  by  homes  of  Roadtown  will  be  knitting,  lace  and 
means  of  special  cars  provided  with  warm  needle  work,  milliner}',  the  making  of  arti- 
and  cold  compartments  directly  to  the  dining-  ficial   flowers,   toilet  articles,  wood-working, 


room  of  each  individual  home.  The  dishes 
will  be  returned  to  the  serving  station  and 
kitchen  drudgery  will  be  practically  abolished 
from  the  home.     Not  only  will  the   Road- 


A    CROSS-SECTIONAL    VIEW    OF    ROADTOWN. 


toy-making,  book-binding,  and  the  "  arts  and 

crafts  "  in  general. 

In  the  New  England  manufacturing  towns 

of  half  a  century  ago  families  frequently  com- 
bined agriculture  on  a 
small  scale  with  manu- 
facturing. The  growth 
of  the  modern  factory  sys- 
tem has  practically  done 
away  with  opportunities 
of  that  kind,  but  the 
Roadtown  offers  to  bring 
them  back. 

In  the  Roadtown 
scheme  it  is  always  as- 
sumed that  each  house 
will  have  with  it  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  land 
for  tillage.  It  does  not 
follow,  of  course,  that  all 
these  garden  plots  will  be 
equally  productive  or 
available  for  profitable 
cultivation.     In  some  in- 
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value  of  the  land  entirely  out  of 
consideration. 

The  principal  fixed  charges 
on  the  first  mile  for  labor,  coal, 
interest  on  the  investment,  and 
depreciation  are  estimated  as 
follows : 

Chief  engineer $2,400 

Two     assistant     engineers, 

$80  per  month 1,920 

Four      firemen,      $60      per 

month    2,880 

Two    extra    men,    $50    per 

month    1,200 

Chef,  $75  per  month 900 

Three      cooks,      $40      per 

month    1,440 

Three     helpers,      $20     per 

month    720 

Laundryman,      $100      per 

month    1,200 

Ten  women,  $20  per  month.     2,400 


Stances  the  Roadtown  location  might  be  ad- 
mirable, so  far  as  accessibility  to  a  large  city 
and  general  healthfulness  are  concerned,  but 
quite  unsatisfactory  from  an  agricultural 
viewpoint.  It  would,  indeed,  be  rare  to  find 
all  the  desired  advantages  coinbined  in  one 
location.  In  those  places  where  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  land  suitable  for  tillage 
the  Roadtown  system  would  undertake  to 
furnish  water  for  irrigation  purposes  (if 
needed)  as  well  as  to  provide  facilities  for 
transportation  of  all  farm  products.  It  is 
believed  that  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  securing  sufficient  land  to  support  the  220 
families  per  mile  which  will  make  up  the 
Roadtown  community. 

Tenants  will  rent  the  land  and  machines 
for  their  homes  or  factories,  buy  their  raw 
materials   in   the  open  market,   and 
sell  the  fruits  of  their  labor  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  build- 
ing and  equipping  a  mile  of  Road- 
town, as  prepared  by  the  engineers, 
show  a  total  of  $833-200.  This  esti- 
m  a  t  e  includes  wiring,  heating, 
plumbing,  laundry  machiner>^  cook- 
ing apparatus,  heating  and  refriger- 
ating plants,  electric  plant  and  tele- 
phones, sewerage  plant,  water  supply 
and  mains  for  irrigation  and  domes- 
tic use,  gas  and  vacuum  producers 
and  holders,  moving  sidewalk,  and 
monorail.  The  cost  of  each  house, 
including  these  various  utilities, 
would  thus  be  $3787  for  the  first 
mile    of    construction,    leaving    the 


$13,060 

Coal 5,000 

Oil  and  waste 500 

Interest,  at  5  per  cent.,  on  $833,200 41,660 

2J/2  per  cent,  depreciation  on  equipment..   20,830 

To  these  there  must,  of  course,  be  added 
other  fixed  charges,  such  as  insurance  (which 
should  be  inexpensive,  since  the  houses  are  to 
be  built  of  cement  and  practically  fireproof), 
ta.xes,  and  interest  on  land  values. 

These  calculations  are  for  the  first  com- 
pleted mile  of  Roadtown  equipment  and 
maintenance.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that 
each  added  mile  would  be  built  at  relatively 
smaller  cost,  and  the  engineers  estimate  that 
an  addition  of  500  or  even  1000  houses  would 
not  make  any  material  increase  in  the  prin- 
cipal labor  items,  such  as  the  pay  of  engi- 
neers,   firemen,    and    heads    of    departments. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  VERTICAL  TRANS- 
PORTATION. 


BY    HI-Rlil-RT    l'.   WADE. 


f  N  the  distribution  and  movement  of  the 
congested  population  of  a  great  city,  es- 
pecially in  its  business  centers,  vertical  trans- 
portation now  plays  a  most  conspicuous  part ; 
for  not  only  has  the  elevator  made  possible 
the  modern  skyscraper  but  it  is  no  less  essen- 
tial to  the  office,  warehouse,  loft,  or  apart- 
ment building  of  more  modest  height,  and 
this  convenience,  now  a  necessity,  is  even 
supplied  on  our  large  ocean  liners  to  facili- 
tate travel  from  deck  to  deck  of  these  float- 
ing hotels.  The  conduct  and  maintenance 
of  the  elevator  figure  so  largely  under  mod- 
ern city  conditions  that  the  peculiar  nature 
and  problems  of  vertical  transportation  are 
of  no  small  degree  of  interest.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  various  elevators  in  the 
buildings  of  New  ^'ork  daily  carry  some  six 
millions  of  passengers,  or  almost  twice  as 
many  as  the  various  traction  companies,  and, 
while  this  work  is  widely  distributed,  yet  the 
volume  of  traffic,  if  not  the  actual  mileage, 
makes  a  most  interesting  transportation  prob- 
lem, which  parallels  quite  closely  that  of  the 
ordinan,'  railway. 

To-d^y  the  subject  is  of  special  interest  in 
that  in  the  highest  office  building  of  the  world 
passengers  are  transported  directly  in  a  sin- 
gle car  to  the  forty-fourth  stor}',  or  a  distance 
of  586  feet,  and  the  elevator  engineers  have 
not  only  reached  a  height  that  only  a  few 
years  ago  was  deemed  all  but  impossible,  but 
they  inform  us  that  a  type  of  elevator  has 
been  successfully  developed  that  will  serve 
for  any  height  of  structure  that  the  archi- 
tect will  essay.  In  fact,  it  is  obviously  the 
elevator  and  the  steel  skeleton  construction, 
introduced  about  1893,  that  has  altered  the 
face  of  the  great  cities  of  the  wqrld,  particu- 
larly those  of  America,  and  this  has  occurred 
within  a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time, 
for  the  passenger  elevator  dates  back  only  to 
about  1870,  when  modifications  of  the  ma- 
chinen,'  used  for  ov^er  twenty  years  previously 
primarily  for  freight  in  stores  and  ware- 
houses began  to  be  used  for  passenger  lifts  in 
large  buildings.  It  did  not  require  much 
foresight  to  see  that  vertical  transportation 
not  only   made   equally   available   the   upper 


THE     ELEV.MOR    OX     SUll'BOAKU.        MAl.V     DIXK     EN- 

TKANXE      TO      ELEVATOR      ON      CUNARU 

STEAMSHIP    "  MAURETANIA." 

floors  of  commercial  buildings  and  hotels,  but 
that  new  structures  could  be  raised  to  in- 
creased heights,  and  could  be  made  corre- 
spondingly more  remunerative. 

From  the  modifications  of  the  steam  en- 
gines, used  for  hoists  and  freight  elevators, 
gradually  hydraulic  machinery  of  great  effi- 
ciency and  reliability  for  passenger  elevators 
was  developed,  and  imtil  the  triumph  of  elec- 
tricity these  hydraulic  machines  held  undis- 
puted sway,  even  to-day  being  in  wide  and 
general  use,  having  achieved  a  deserved  repu- 
tation for  ease  and  certaintv  of  action.     Such 
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TION    ELEVATOR. 


machines  are  operated  by  admitting  water 
under  pressure  to  a  cylinder  through  the 
agency  of  valves  moved  by  the  operator  and 
allowing  it  to  act  on  a  piston  which  carries 
one  or  more  pulleys  or  sheaves,  causing  its 
motion  to  be  multiplied  and  communicated 
to  a  car.  Various  arrangements  of  sheaves 
and  cylinders  are  em- 
ployed, and  from 
three  or  four  stories 
the  range  of  motion 
of  the  hydraulic  ele- 
vator was  increased 
so  that  by  1880  it  was 
possible  to  erect  build- 
ings eight  stories  or 
more  in  height,  and 
by  1893,  when  steel 
skeleton  construction 
began,  not  only  the 
requisite  height  of 
rise  was  secured,  but 
a   speed   of  operation 

amouting  to  a  rate  of  400  feet  per  minute  or 
more  was  attained  without  difficulty. 

ELECTRICITY'    AS    MOTIVE    POWER. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  skyscraper  epoch 
came  the  electric  elevator,  and  with  elec- 
tricity, so  generally  available  for  light  and 
power,  it  seemed  to  lend  itself  readily  to  the 
conditions  of  elevator  engineering.  What 
more  simple  than  to  gear  an  electric  motor 
to  a  windlass  and  use  it  to  haul  a  car  up  and 
down  a  shaft?  So  it  seemed  to  the  elec- 
trical engineers,  and  they  immediately  set  to 
work  to  adapt  suitable  motors  and  means  of 
control.  The  so-called  drum  type,  where  a 
drum  or  windlass  was  revolved  by  means  of 
an  electric  motor  geared  to  it,  at  once  found 
wide  application  for  light  loads  and  where 
the  high  speeds  and  great  capacity'  of  a  mod- 
ern office  building  were  not  required.  Con- 
ditions of  operation  and  the  mechanism  rap- 
idly changed  and  improved,  so  that  soon  elec- 
tric elevators  were  used  not  only  for  express 
cars  of  heavy  capacity  in  large  commercial 
buildings  but  for  a  wide  range  of  services, 
down  to  and  including  automatic  small  pas- 
senger elevators  for  private  dwellings.  But 
other  devices  besides  the  drum  type  were  used 
with  electricity,  and  one  of  these,  the 
Sprague-Pratt  machine,  made  use  of  a  trav- 
eling nut  in  which  a  screw  on  the  armature 
shaft  revolved,  but  none  were  able  to  meet 
the  demands  of  high  speed  and  height  of 
travel  desired  for  recent  tower  buildings  until 
the  Otis  electric-traction  machine,  which  re- 


cently has  been  installed  in  the  Metropolitan 
and  Singer  tower  buildings,  where  the  high- 
est rise  cars  in  the  world  are  operated.  This 
system  was  found  equally  applicable  in  the 
Hudson  Terminal  Buildings,  where  the  larg- 
est elevator  installation  in  the  world,  con- 
sisting of  37  such  machines  out  of  a  total  of 
50  elevators  of  various  kinds,  is  maintained  to 
take  care  of  the  10,000  or  more  persons 
housed  in  this  great  structure. 

The  traction  principle  is  not  only  much 
the  simplest  but  does  away  with  the  extra 
weight  of  cables  and  heavj'  moving  parts, 
which  amount  to  far  more  than  the  load  to  be 
moved,  as  it  consists  simply  of  a  cable  sup- 
porting a  car  and  then  after  being  passed 
around  a  driving  sheave,  A,  on  the  armature 
shaft  of  a  motor,  and  around  an  idler  sheave, 
C,  and  finally  attached  to  a  counterweight  at 
its  opposite  extremity.  The  counterweight 
is  arranged  to  represent  as  closely  as  possible 
the  average  weight  of  the  car  and  load,  so 
that  the  function  of  the  motor  mounted  at 
the  top  of  the  hatchway  is  simply  to  move  in 
either  direction  the  excess  weight,  the  rest  of 
the  arrangement  being  in  balance. 

This  is  the  t}'pe  of  machine  used  in  the 
Metropolitan  Tower,  where  there  is  main- 
tained an  express  service  from  the  ground  to 
the  tenth  floor  and  then  extending  above  to 
the  forty-first  floor  in  the  case  of  four  cars. 
A  higher  rise  car  runs  from  the  basement  to 
the  forty-fourth  floor,  a  distance  of  586  feet 
lYi  inches,  which  can  be  traveled  in  approxi- 
mately a  minute  with  a  load  of  3000  pounds, 
or  about  twenty  passengers.  Now,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Tower  installation  is  naturally  not 
only  the  most  recent  but  an  extreme  example 
for  a  special  type  of  building,  yet  the  indi- 
vidual elevator  equipment  of  a  building  must 
take  into  consideration  just  such  questions 
as  these.  In  fact,  one  of  the  first  installa- 
tions of  traction  elevators  with  motors 
mounted  above  the  elevator  shaft  was 
placed  in  the  high  building  at  Broad- 
way and  Wall  Street,  New  York,  erected 
on  a  lot  only  30  x  40  feet,  where  econ- 
omy of  space  not  only  in  the  basement 
but  in  the  hoistway  rendered  necessary 
machines  occupying  a  minimum  of  room. 
This  fact  as  well  as  the  height  of  rise 
which  is  beyond  the  limits  of  plunger  or 
hydraulic  machines  makes  the  direct  traction 
machine  probably  the  only  one  available  at 
present  in  buildings  over  500  feet  in  height, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  afford  good  gen- 
eral service  under  other  conditions,  as  in  the 
Hudson  Terminal  and  Singer  Buildings. 
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THE        PLUNGER 
VATOR. 


ELE- 


For  tall  buildinjis,  with 
the  electric  elevator  must 
be  considered  also  the 
plunjjer  elevator,  which, 
as  an  efficient  piece  of  hy- 
draulic machinery,  has  had 
a  well  merited  vogue  and 
has  found  application  in 
buildinjis  up  to  about  400 
feet  in  height.  In  this 
machine  the  car  is  carried 
on  the  upper  end  of  a 
plunger,  which  works  in  a 
cylinder  carried  in  a  deep 
well  drilled  in  the  ground. 
The  admission  of  water 
vmder  pressure  causes  the 
plunger  to  rise,  and  simi- 
larly the  opening  of  valve, 
by  means  of  the  operator's 
lever,  permitting  the  es- 
cape of  the  water,  allows 
the  plunger  and  car  to  de- 
scend. As  in  other  eleva- 
tors, both  hydraulic  and 
electric,  the  car  is  counter- 
balanced, and  at  the  upper 
part  of  its  journey  depends 
no  less  for  its  safety  on  the 
integrity  of  its  cables. 
Plunger  elevators  have 
been  found  easily  oper- 
ated, efficient,  and  eco- 
nomical both  as  regards 
maintenance  and  repairs ; 
but  for  structures  over 
400  feet  in  height  they  are 
not  available. 

PROBLEMS    OF    PASSENGER 
SERVICE. 

Now  the  provision  of 
elevators  for  a  large  build- 
ing is  a  very  important 
problem  for  the  owner  and 
his  engineers,  as  the  con- 
ditions of  traffic  must  be 
carefully  studied.  It  is, 
of  course,  obvious  that  to 
make  an  office  building, 
store,  or  hotel  successful 
there  must  be  adequate 
elevator  service,  and  that 
tenants  on  the  upper  floors 
should   be   served   as  well 


DJAGRAM    ILLUSTRATING    OTIS    TRACTION    ELEVATOR    USED    IN 

A    TOWER    BUILDING. 

(A.  Driving  shoave  on  motor.  P..  Springs  for  actuating  bralvc  shoes. 
rr.  .Slioos  released  l)y  maguet  overcoming  or  compressing  springs.  C. 
Idler  slieave.  D.  Girdle  carrying  car.  E.  Control  switch.  l-\  Flexible  com- 
pensating cables  attached  to  car  and  counterweight  and  passing  around 
sheaves  M  M,  at  bottom  of  hatchway.  This  compensating  device  equal- 
izes the  weight  of  the  cable  as  the  car  varies  its  position,  so  (hat  except 
for  live  load  in  the  car  the  weight  on  the  motor  Is  always  the  same. 
Flexible  cables  are  used  instead  of  chains  to  insure  (|uiet.  G.  Oil  buffers 
at  bottom  of  shaft  and  for  counterweight.  H.  Counterweight.  L  Safety 
device.  M.  Sheaves  around  which  compensating  cable  passes.  .\.  Cen- 
trifugal governor.  I 
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THE    OTIS    TRACTION     MACHINE     MOUNTED     AT     THE 
TOP   OF  THE   SHAFT   IN    A  TOWER    BUILDING. 


regular  or  schedule  service  must  be  main- 
tained, and  for  this  purpose  starters  are  em- 
ployed on  the  ground  floor  and  various  me- 
chanical devices  used.  If  there  are  not  enough 
elevators  the  patrons  of  the  building,  besides 
enduring  the  discomforts  and  crowded  cars, 
are  forced  to  wait  while  cars  run  by,  and 
the  building  soon  gets  a  bad  name.  If  cars 
and  operators  are  ovenvorked  accidents  are 
likely  to  happen,  and  this  is,  of  course,  a 
fruitful  source  of  expense  either  to  the  owner 
or  to  an  insuring  company.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  the  best  service  and  the  greatest 
economy  are  secured  when  the  number  of 
cars  is  so  proportioned  that  with  the  usual 
as  those  below.  And  an  important  factor  is  average  traffic  stops  are  made  at  four-tenths 
that  no  matter  how  high  the  building,  rent-  of  the  number  of  landings,  and  that  each  car 
ing  conditions  demand 
that  the  time  from  the 
ground  to  any  floor  shall 
not  exceed  one  minute. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessar^^ 
in  the  case  of  a  large 
building  where  there  are 
many  tenants  to  main- 
tain local  and  express 
service,  the  latter  not 
making  any  stops  be- 
tween the  ground  and 
some  determined  floor, 
such  as  the  ninth  or 
tenth,  while  if  the  build- 
ing is  very  high  express 
service  for  floors  beyond 
the  sixteenth  or  twentieth 
may  be  maintained  by 
some  of  the  cars,  and 
under  exceptional  cases 
to  even  a  higher  point. 

It  was  once  believed 
that  the  number  of  ele- 
vators in  a  building 
should  be  based  upon  the 
number  of  square  feet  of 
rental  area,  but  to-day 
the  problem  is  more  com- 
plex and  elevator  engi- 
neers have  not  only  to 
figure  on  the  number  of 
floors  and  their  area  but 
on  the  character  of  the 
tenancy.  There  must  be 
enough  cars  to  give 
ample  service  both  for 
the  comfort  and  advan- 
tage of  the  tenants  and 
for  safety  and  economy, 
and     M'hat     is     more     a 


GROUND    FLOOR    OF    METROPOLITAN    UFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 

TOWER. 

I  There  are  three  elevators  on  either  side.      The   indicators  are  over   the 
handsome  marble  and  bronze  doorways. > 
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runs  with  four-tenths  of  its 
maximum  h)ail. 

IMl'ORTANCK  OF  THE  OPER- 
ATIXG    SYSTEM. 

But  conditions  of  opera- 
tion are  no  less  important 
than  those  of  design.  UK- 
starter  or  floor  superinten- 
dent is  no  perfunctory  per- 
sonage, as  the  success  of  the 
system  depends  upon  the 
regular  movement  of  the 
cars,  and  in  the  new  Met- 
ropolitan Tower  as  well  as 
in  the  Singer  Building 
starter  and  engineer  are  in 
direct  telephone  communi- 
cation with  each  operator, 
a  loud  speaking  receiver  be- 
ing placed  near  his  head  in 
the  car.  Indicators,  show- 
ing the  movement  of  each 
car,  are  placed  before  the 
desk  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer while  there  are 
mileage  recorders  automat- 
ically operated  which  sum 
up  the  travel  of  each  ma- 
chine in  miles  just  as  is 
done  in  railway  engineer- 
ing, in  order  to  determine 
the  efficiency  of  operation. 
And  the  operator's  posi- 
tion is  one  of  constantly 
increasing  importance,  for 
the  longer  nms  and  higher 
speeds  not  only  require 
greater  skill  in  making  the 
landings  accurately,  but  as 
the  ingress  and  egress  of 
passengers  is  the  largest 
item  of  time  consumed  their 
movement  must  be  expe- 
dited as  far  as  possible. 

time  and  effort,  this  is  now  done  mechanically 
SAFETY  APPLIAN'CES.  cither  by  springs  and  belts  or  by  compressed 

With  the  added  responsibility  of  the  oper-  air  in  the  interest  of  speed  and  safety, 
ator  various  mechanical  devices  have  been  The  operator  has  an  emergency  brake 
introduced  to  lighten  his  labors.  When  a  which  he  can  set  at  once,  and  in  case  of  acci- 
passenger  desires  to  board  a  car  he  presses  dent  the  car  can  be  clamped  tight  to  the  rails 
either  an  "  up  "  or  "  down  "  button,  and  by  immediately.  Hut  it  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
an audible  or  visible  indication  the  first  ap-  pend  on  the  operator  in  case  of  danger,  for 
proaching  car  is  signaled  and  the  operator  in  case  he  forgets  to  bring  the  car  to  rest  at 
brings  his  car  to  a  stop  in  front  of  a  door-  the  top  or  bottom  of  its  journey  there  are 
way  to  which  he  has  been  attracted  by  the  limitation  switches  or  valves  which  cut  off 
glowing  of  the  light.  As  the  manual  labor  current  or  power,  and  so  perfect  is  their  ac- 
cf    opening   or  closing    the    doors    consumes    tion  that  some  operators  rely  on  their  opera- 


INTERIOR    OF    ELEVATOR    CAR,    SINGER    BUILDING. 

(Showing  at  top  megaphone,  or  loud  speaking  receiver,  for  car  oper- 
ator, telephone  set  for  operator,  controller  and  emergency  levers  and 
switches.  Operator  can  communicate  with  the  starter  over  the  tele- 
phone. ) 
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tion  under  normal  conditions.  Moreover, 
the  safety  of  the  passenger  is  guaranteed  by 
far  more  elaborate  means  than  these. 

A  usual  safety  device  is  a  ball  governor 
mounted  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  and  revolved 
by  small  cables  attached  to  the  car.  Should 
the  speed  for  any  reason  exceed  800  feet  a 
minute,  this  device  operates  and  not  only  is 
the  power  cut  off  and  the  motor  stopped,  but 
wedge  clamps  beneath  the  car  are  instantly 
thrown  into  operation  and  the  car  is  held  to 
the  rails,  possibly  necessitating  an  exit  by 
means  of  a  step  ladder.  But  speeds  below 
this  may  be  productive  of  danger  if  not  prop- 
erly arrested,  and  in  the  direct-traction  ele- 
vator, for  example,  there  are  hydraulic  buf- 
fers under  both  car  and  counterweight  which 
can  take  up  the  shock  of  a  sudden  stopping 
without  damage.  These  have  actually  been 
tested  and   found  to  work  perfectly  with   a 


POSITION'     INDICATOR    BOARH    FOR    TOWER    ELEVATORS 
IN    MAIN   CORRIDOR,    SINGER    BUILDING. 

(Small  incandescent  lamps  show  the  process  and 
position  of  the  cars.  On  either  side  of  the  board 
are  four  elevatoii-. ) 


rapidly  descending  car  where  the  other  safer\' 
devices  have  been  temporarily  cut  out.  Then 
there  is  a  device  extensively  used  known  as 
the  "  Cruickshank  safety,"  where  parallel 
wires  extending  the  length  of  the  shaft  are 
supplied  with  cross  cleats  on  which  swinging 
dogs  can  engage  when  the  proper  speed  is 
exceeded,  and  the  friction  of  the  cleats  is  suffi- 
cient to  retard  or  stop  the  car.  Other  forms 
of  retarders  are  also  employed,  these  being 
particularly  suited  for  any  mischance  where 
either  car  or  counterweight  is  carried  to  the 
top  of  the  hatchway  and  the  cable  is  torn 
loose,  so  that  unless  it  is  held  a  serious 
secondary-  accident  is  likely. 

REGUL.A.TIOX    AND    INSPECTION". 

But  elevator  accidents  on  the  whole  are 
quite  rare,  and  this  is  due  not  only  to  the 
good  engineering  design  and  construction 
characterizing  most  American  machines  and 
to  the  efficient  superintendence  of  most  of 
the  operating  engineers  of  large  buildings  but 
to  municipal  regulations  and  inspection  and 
the  inspection  of  the  various  casualty  com- 
panies that  insure  the  owners  of  elevators 
against  any  damage  caused  by  failures  or 
other  accidents.  In  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Building  Department  prescribes  regu- 
lations for  the  design  and  construction  of 
elevator  installations  restricting  their  speed 
to  600  feet  per  minute  for  high  rise  express 
cars  and  400  feet  per  minute  for  local  cars. 
In  Philadelphia  the  city  regulations  provide 
among  other  items  for  adequate  and  specified 
safety  devices. 

But  taken  all  in  all,  perhaps  the  most  ef- 
fective safeguard,  after  good  workmanship, 
is  the  inspection  of  the  various  insurance 
companies,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  their 
business  and  of  great  value  to  their  clients, 
who  are  thus  forced  to  observe  the  companies' 
standards.  The  inspections  in  the  best  com- 
panies occur  at  least  four  times  a  year,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
policy,  and  consist  of  a  minute  examination 
and  actual  testing  of  the  machinery,  cables, 
safety  devices,  and  other  appliances.  For  the 
cables  a  direct  examination  with  candle  or 
lamp  is  made  of  every  foot,  and  thus  the 
slightest  trace  of  wear  or  other  dangerous 
condition  is  at  once  seen.  The  cables  present 
an  important  problem  to  the  inspector,  as  they 
var>'  greatly  in  their  physical  properties  and 
in  their  ability'  to  resist  wear.  Some  have 
been  in  satisfactory'  use  over  twent}'  years, 
while  others  have  been  found  defective  within 
a  few  months  of  their  installation. 
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CHIEF    ENGINEERS    OFFICE.    OF    SINGER    BUILDING. 

(At  left  i.><  position  indicator  board  of  elevator  system,  li.v  wlilcli  the  movement  of  elevators  is  indi- 
cated and  can  be  supervised  by  ciiicf  engineer.  lie  can  coiuiniinicate  tiy  teh'phone  willi  each  operator 
and  the  starter.) 


The  best  casualty  companies  charge  a  mini- 
mum rate  of  about  $35  for  insurance  of  a 
passenger  and  freight  or  a  freight  elev'ator  for 
limits  of  damage  up  to  five  and  ten  thousand 
dollars.  But  more  is  paid  where  the  risks 
justify,  as  in  the  case  of  departinent  stores, 
hotels,  and  other  buildings,  where  the  ele- 
vators are  in  constant  use  and  are  patronized 
by  women  and  children,  rather  than  the 
trained  occupants  of  down-town  commercial 
buildings.  Policies  amounting  to  as  much  as 
$60,000  for  a  single  elevator  have  been  writ- 
ten for  department  stores  where  the  mechan- 
ical equipment  may  be  of  the  highest  grade, 
but  the  risk  to  passengers  due  to  their  own 
habits  and  possible  negligence  is  apt  to  be 
very  high.  It  is  estimated  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  elevators  in  use  in  the  United 
States  are  insured  so  that  the  passenger  in 
an  elevator  containing  the  little  card  of  the 
insuring  or  casualty  company  'receives  not 
only  the  benefit  of  the  company's  inspection, 
but  the  chance  of  recovering  damages  from 
a  responsible  corporation. 

HAZARDS  OF  VERTICAL  TRANSIT. 

If  we  consider  merely  the  total  number  of 
accidents  involved  in  the  operation  of  ele- 
vators a  marked  increase  will  be  found  from 
year   to   year,    depending    upon    the    rapidly 


growing  number  of  elevators,  the  high  speeds 
deinanded,  and  the  increasing  number  of  tall 
buildings.  Thus  a  building  of  twenty-four 
stories  would  naturally  have  a  landing  hazard 
six  times  as  great  as  a  building  of  four  sto- 
ries, while  the  consequent  high  speed  carries 
with  it  unavoidable  shortcomings  in  control 
and  operation.  But  elevators  are  constantly 
increasing  their  mileage,  and  when  this  is 
considered  it  is  found  that  the  relative  num- 
ber of  accidents  is  greatly  decreased  and  that 
improved  appliances  and  increased  care  in 
(jperation  are  constantly  diminishing  the  rela- 
tive number  of  mishaps  for  which  elevators 
in  high  buildings  must  be  held   responsible. 

VOLUMIs   OF   TRAFFIC. 

WHiile  the  vertical  trip  may  be  short,  yet 
the  volume  of  traffic  is  enormous,  and  in  the 
liorough  of  Maniiattan  appro.ximately  9000 
passenger  elevators  and  12,000  freight  ele- 
vators are  engaged  in  the  daily  transportation 
of  6.500,000  people.  In  the  six  years,  1903- 
1908,  more  than  4(X)0  of  these  machines  were 
installed,  and  in  the  period  1903-1907  there 
was  an  increase  of  rented  area  of  23,870,006 
square  feet,  or  about  550  acres,  distributed 
as  follows:  Business  buildings,  9,725,921 
square  feet;  lofts  and  stores,  10,965,837 
square  feet;  factories,  3,178,248  square  feet. 
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MAIN    CORRIDOR    OF    GROUND    FLOOR,    SINGER    BUILDING. 

(Showing  entrance  to  tower  elevators.  The  lights  in  the  globes  over 
the  doorways  automatically  indicate  the  approach  of  a  car  and  its  direc- 
tion.) 


carrying  a  total  of  615,000 
passengers  daily,  so  that 
u  hen  we  consider  there  are 
in  New  York  City  over  500 
buildings  exceeding  125 
feet  in  height  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  the  8000 
passenger  elevators  in 
apartment  houses,  stores, 
loft  buildings,  and  office 
buildings  carry  approxi- 
mately 6,500,000  people 
daily. 

Rapiditj'    of    travel    and 
the  handling  of  passengers 
is     more     important     than 
large  capacity  in  a  passen- 
ger elevator,   except   under 
such    special    conditions    as 
at  a  subway  or  elevated  sta- 
tion, so  that  powerful  ma- 
chines and  large  sized  cars 
are     less    useful     in     office 
buildings    and    large    shops 
than    a   larger   number   of 
smaller  cars.     In  hydraulic 
as  well  as  electric  elevators, 
particularly   of    the   direct- 
traction  type,  auxiliarj'  de- 
vices  are   available   for   in- 
creasing the  lifting  capacity 
when  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
office  safes  or  heavy  furni- 
ture.    Thus  in  the  Metro- 
politan   Tower    and    Hud- 
son     Terminal      Buildings 
several  of  the  elevators  are 
provided    with    safe-lifting 
arrangements     which      en- 
able a  load  of  5000  pounds  to  be  handled. 
With  quantity  of  elevators  goes  also  qual- 
ity, for  American  machines  have  more  than 
a  foothold  and  stand  unrivaled  in  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world.     On  the  EifFel  Tower,  in 
the  underground  railways  and  tubes  of  Lon- 
don, in  tunnels  under  the  Elbe  at  Hamburg, 


But  the  most  interesting  development  due 
to  elevators  is  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  where  there  are  26 
buildings  of  18  floors  or  over ;  in  other  words, 
at  least  200  feet  in  height.  Now,  these  build- 
ings would  aggregate  in  total  height  572 
floors,  or  a  distance  corresponding  to  about 
one  and  one-third  miles,  and  their  rental  area  and  under  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  and  in  lit- 
would  aggregate  over  5,000,000  square  feet,  erally  every  city  of  the  civilized  world  may 
or  approximately  116  acres.  These  26  build-  be  found  "  lifts  "  of  American  manufacture 
ings  contain  1 16  express  elevators,  which  have  working  successfully  at  a  wide  variety  of 
an  aggregate  mileage  record  of  275  miles  per  duties  and  in  many  kinds  of  buildings.  While 
hour  and  a  carrying  capacity  of  243,000  per  less  poetic  than  the  airship,  its  maker,  the 
day  of  eight  hours.  There  are  also  1 15  local  hard-working  mechanical  engineer,  may  claim 
elevators  of  approximately  the  same  mileage,  to  have  made  habitable  quite  a  portion  of 
but  carrying  about  372,000  persons  per  day.  the  upper  air  and  to  have  caused  at  least  the 
Thus  in  26  buildings  there  are  to  be  found  equivalent  of  two  buildings  to  grow  where 
231   elevators  running  some  4400  miles  and    only  one  grew  before. 
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COMMERCIAL  MANCHURIA. 

BY   KDWARD    C.    PARKKR. 

[ODERN  history  affords  nothing  so  spec-    and   its  mineral   and    forest   wealth   are   not 
tacular  and  absorbingly  interesting  as    recognized  factors  in  the  manufacturing  and 
the    recent    political    history    of    Manchuria,    lumber  industries  of  the  world. 

On   its  frontiers  and  on   its  thickly  settled      ^  climate,  axd  social  condition's. 

farm  lands  have  been  fought  the  only  bat- 
tles in  the  world's  history  in  which  modern  Manchuria,  however,  has  sufficient  poten- 
fire  arms  have  been  used.  The  siege  of  Port  tial  wealth  within  its  boundaries  to  cause  ex- 
Arthur  and  the  battles  of  Liaoyang  and  Mule-  clamations  of  surprise  from  even  the  inhab- 
den  are  almost  as  famous  as  the  battles  of  itant  of  North  America  accustomed  to  the 
Waterloo,  Hunker  Hill,  and  Gettysburg.  vast  rolling  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 

For  fifteen  years  Manchuria  has  been  the  and  Canada  and  the  forests  of  the  Pacific 
center  of  the  most  important  political  moves  Slope.  Nature  has  been  bountiful  in  Man- 
in  the  Far  East,  and  the  world  has  watched  churia  in  the  distribution  of  those  material 
the  movements  and  policies  of  numerous  pow-  things  that  men  prize  and  that  give  nations 
ers  from  their  attitude  toward  Manchuria,  the  basis  for  commercial  supremacy.  It  is 
In  1894  a  large  area  of  Manchuria  was  ceded  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  an  equal  area  of 
in  perpetuity  to  Japan  by  China  as  a  result  contiguous  land  could  not  be  found  in  North 
of  the  Chino-Japanese  war  and  returned  to  America  that  would  contain  so  many  forms 
China  following  a  joint  protest  from  Russia,  of  natural  wealth  and  in  such  quantity  as  are 
France,  and  Germany  concerning  this  terri-  contained  within  the  boundaries  of  Man- 
torial  acquisition  by  Japan.  Then  began  Rus-  churia.  Conceive  a  region  whose  area  is 
sia's  activity  in  securing  railway  leases  in  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  combined 
Manchuria  and  the  building  of  a  railway  that  area  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
connected  Siberia  with  a  deep,  open  port  in  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska,  or  the  total 
the  Yellow  Sea, — all  under  Russian  control,  area  devoted  annually  to  corn,  wheat,  cotton. 
Out  of  Russia's  policy  of  aggrandizement  and  oats,  and  barley  in  the  United  States;  locate 
Japan's  jealousy  and  fear  of  the  Russian  ad-  this  region  on  the  easternmost  coast  of  Asia 
vance  in  Manchuria  the  great  war  of  1904  bordering  the  Pacific,  with  several  magnifi- 
developed,  and  all  the  world  watched  this  cent  harbors;  and  conceive  of  a  climate  that 
gigantic  struggle  of  two  races  fighting  their  varies  between  the  latitudes  of  Indianapolis 
battles  on  neutral  territory, — territory  be-  and  Winnipeg  in  North  America  and  you 
longing  to  the  Chinese  Empire.     So  closely    have  Manchuria. 

has  the  history  of  Manchuria  been  interwoven  The  climatic  conditions  show  all  grada- 
with  that  of  Russia  and  Japan  that  it  is  no  tions  from  semi-aridity  to  the  humidity  of 
wonder  that  Manchuria  is  often  spoken  of  the  American  corn  belt  and  the  dry  cold  of 
as  Russia's  frontier  or  Japan's  newly  ac-  Manitoba.  The  most  characteristic  feature 
quired  territory  in  Asia.  As  a  matter  of  fact  of  the  climate  is  the  continuous  bright  sun- 
Manchuria  comprises  the  three  Eastern  prov-  shine  that  rivals  the  clear  skies  of  Colorado, 
inces  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  is  governed  the  windy  dust  storms  of  winter  and  early 
by  a  Viceroy  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Chi-  spring,  and  the  heavy  downpours  of  rain  in 
nese  Government  at  Peking.  Russia's  rights  August. — a  combination  that  is  most  profit- 
in  Manchuria  are  confined  to  the  railway  ably  advertised  in  Southern  California, 
leases  in  the  North  and  Japan's  rights  to  the  Manchuria  is  not  typically  Chinese.  It  is 
railway  leases  in  the  South,  assigned  to  her  newer,  bigji;er,  and  freer  than  the  provinces 
by  Russia  at  the  close  of  the  war.  of  South  China.     It  is  to  the  Yangtse  Valley 

Politically,  Manchuria  is  well  known,  but  region  of  South  China  what  Montana,  North 
the  commercial  activites  of  this  great  coun-  Dakota,  and  Minnesota  are  to  the  New  Eng- 
tr}',  that  has  been  the  center  of  such  tremen-  land  States.  Its  native  people,  the  Manchus, 
dous  political  disputes,  are  almost  unknown  are  greater  in  stature  and  more  vigorous  of 
to  the  Western  world.  Its  agricultural  prod-  body  than  the  natives  of  South  China,  and 
ucts  are  not  quoted  in  Liverpool  or  Chicago    more   typically   an   outdoor  people.      As  vet 
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the  density  of  population  in  Manchuria  is 
relatively  small  as  compared  with  that  of 
South  China.  In  Feng-tien  Province,  the 
southernmost--  province  of  Manchuria,  the 
population  averages  about  lOO  per  square 
mile,  and  in  the  Northern  provinces  of  Kirin 
and  Hei-lung-chiang  vast  areas  of  wild  sod 
land  exist  that  await  the  plow  of  the  pio- 
neer. Colonization  is  one  of  the  large  prob- 
lems essential  to  the  full  development  of  the 
country,  and  seemingly  difficult  in  Manchuria 
with  the  Chinese,  whose  emigration  through- 
out the  history  of  the  countrj^  has  always  been 
up  the  rivers, — and  Northern  IVIanchuria 
drains  North  into  Russian  territory. 

THE    NATURAL    RESOURCES   OF    MANCHURIA. 

To  fully  describe  the  natural  resources  of 
Manchuria  would  be  a  task  of  considerable 
magnitude,  for  the  area  is  big  and  the  re- 
sources varied.  The  mountains  and  hills  of 
the  East  and  Southeast  are  rich  with  min- 
erals. Coal  abounds  in  many  places,  and 
forty-three  mines  are  now  in  operation  in 
Feng-tien  Province.  What  the  output  of  coal 
might  be  under  proper  management  no  one 
can  say,  for  native  mining  is  most  crude  and 
rich  veins  are  merely  scratched.  Silver,  lead, 
gold,  platinum,  asbestos,  antimon}',  and  iron 
mines  have  been  located  in  great  number 
and  are  awaiting  the  touch  of  development 
to  swell  the  business  of  the  country.  In  all 
probability  gold  supplies  for  a  new  monetary 
scheme  in  China  could  be  taken  from  the 
mines  of  Manchuria,  thus  making  practical 


the  possibility  of  China's  release  from  the 
present  evils  of  a  fluctuating  silver  currency. 

About  the  head-waters  of  the  Sungari  and 
Yalu  rivers  are  magnificent  virgin  forests  of 
pine,  walnut,  and  ash.  Some  lumbering  is 
carried  on  by  the  Chinese,  but  the  methods 
are  so  crude  and  wasteful  and  the  cost  of 
getting  lumber  out  so  high  that  timbers  and 
dimension  stuff  cannot  compete  with  Oregon 
pine  in  the  large  markets. 

The  mineral  and  forest  wealth  of  Man- 
churia, however,  is  insignificant  compared  to 
the  almost  boundless  wealth  of  the  soil. 
Thousands  of  square  miles  of  deep,  brown, 
loamy  soil  exist,  the  fields  stretching  away  to 
the  horizon  or  to  the  background  of  a  rugged 
mountain,  dotted  here  and  there  with  the 
mud  houses  of  the  farmer,  and  creating  in 
the  mind  as  nothing  else  can  the  impression 
of  vast  wealth.  From  this  wonderfully  fer- 
tile soil  the  native  farmer  takes  bountiful 
crops  by  methods  that  would  soon  bankrupt 
the  American  farmer.  He  keeps  no  live 
stock  except  a  few  pigs  and  ponies,  and, 
therefore,  has  very  little  manure  to  put  on 
his  land.  He  grows  no  grass  crops  and  he 
knows  almost  nothing  about  soil  tillage.  He 
sows  his  seeds  and  the  fertile,  loamy  soils  give 
up  their  products  almost  unaided  by  the  skill 
or  mechanical  genius  of  man.  About  the 
centers  of  life  the  fields  are  small  and  the 
farmer  grows  garden  truck  and  potatoes,  but 
in  the  interior  the  universal  crops  are  kaoli- 
ang (sorghum),  soy-beans,  and  millet.  The 
kaoliang  and  millet  are   the   staple  foods  of 


THE    NEW    FACTORY    OF    THE    BRITISH-AMERICAN    TOBACCO    COMPANY    IN    MUKDEN. 
(This  factory  is  greatly  stimulating  the  tobacco  industry  of  Manchuria   by  the  creation   of  a  stable 

market  for  good  tobacco.) 
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THE    AUTUMN    AND    WINTER    LONG    TRAINS    OF    MANCHURIAN    CARTS    CARRYING    TOBACCO. 
WHEAT.    HEMP.    LUMBER.   AND    OTHER    PRODUCTS    TRAVEL    ANYWHERE    FROM    50    TO 
400    MILES    TO    MARKET    AND    PRESENT    A    MOST    PICTURESQUE    APPEARANCE. 


the  people,  just  as  rice  is  the  staple  food  of 
Japan  and  South  China,  and  the  soy-beans 
are  the  "  money  crop  "  of  the  country, — cook- 
ing and  lightinji:  oil  being  expressed  from  the 
seeds  and  the  residue  being  shipped  to  Japan 
to  fertilize  the  rice  fields.  The  bean-cake 
shipments  from  Newchwang,  Dalny,  and 
Antung  in  1908  amounted  to  515,198  tons; 
beans,  239,298  tons;  bean  oil,  1930  tons; 
having  a  total  value  of  $15,016,649  (United 
States  gold ) . 

FRUIT,    TOBACCO,    .AND    SILK. 

In  the  hilly  region  of  southeastern  Man- 
churia Indian  corn  is  the  staple  crop  and 
staple  food  of  the  people.  Peaches,  apri- 
cots, pears,  and  crabapples  grow  wild  in  the 
hills,  and  only  a  few  Chinese  are  engaged 
in  fruit  culture,  although  the  demand  for 
fruit  is  great  and  carloads  of  oranges  and 
pears  are  shipped  in  from  Japan  and  South 
China.  In  Kirin  Province  in  the  North  con- 
siderable tobacco  is  grown,  and  considering 
the  native  methods  of  growing  and  curing  the 
qualit}^  is  most  excellent.  Tobacco  experts 
believe  that  this  region  could  produce  to- 
bacco of  equal  quality  with  Virginia  tobacco 
if  the  crop  was  properly  grown  and  cured. 
Wheat  is  grown  in  considerable  quantity  in 
the  North  as  well  as  buckwheat  and  hemp. 

The  growing  of  silk  cocoons  on  the  native 
oaks  that  cover  the  hills  of  southeastern  Man.- 
churia  is  an  agricultural  industry  of  consid- 


erable size,  the  trees  being  cut  back  every  few 
years  in  order  to  furnish  new  growth  for  the 
silk  worms.  The  cocoons  are  shipped  to 
Chefoo  in  China  and  to  Japan,  where  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  pongee  silks  is  done. 

AGRICULTURAL    METHODS. 

All  through  Manchuria  the  country  people 
live  in  villages  and  go  out  from  the  villages 
to  their  work  in  the  fields.  In  many  places 
no  dwellings  are  visible  for  many  miles,  and 
one  can  almost  imagine  one's  self  among  the 
bonanza  farms  of  the  Dakotas.  There  is  not 
enough  labor  in  the  country  to  sow  and  har- 
vest the  crops,  and  thousands  of  coolies  come 
in  every  year  from  Shantung  Province,  re- 
ceiving wages  of  10  cents  to  30  cents  gold 
per  day,  and  swarming  back  to  their  home- 
land again  at  the  approach  of  winter.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  farm  work  is  done  by  hand 
with  hand  tools  and  by  the  most  back-break- 
ing of  methods.  A  rude  plow  is  drawn  over 
the  soil  to  furrow  it  out  a  little  and  the  seed 
is  dropped  and  covered  by  hand.  Harvest- 
ing is  still  more  laborious,  the  cutting  being 
done  entirely  by  hand  with  a  little  sickle  cost- 
ing about  10  cents  gold.  In  many  districts 
the  labor  problem  is  a  serious  one  to  the 
owner  and  leaser  of  land,  and  there  is  a  great 
field  awaiting  the  genius  of  some  advance 
agent  who  knows  what  machinery  these  peo- 
ple are  capable  of  buying  and  using,  and  can 
sell  them  the  machine. 
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Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  Manchurian  commerce  is  the  great  cart 
traffic  of  the  interior.  In  South  China  the 
population  is  so  dense  and  the  villages  so 
numerous  that  produce  is  transported  almost 
entirely  by  coolie  labor,  and  roads  so-called 
are  mere  foot  paths.  But  the  agricultural 
products  of  Manchuria, — the  coal,  the  pack- 
age freight, — all  find  their  way  to  market  on 
a  two-wheeled  Manchurian  cart,  heavy  and 
cumbersome,  drawn  by  four  to  eight  mules 
and  ponies.  The  average  load  of  one  of  these 
carts  is  about  1600  pounds,  or  800  board  feet 
of  lumber. 

TRANSPORTATION'     FACILITIES    OF    MAX- 
CHURIA. 

In  the  winter  time  long  trains  of  these 
carts  carrying  tobacco,  wheat,  hemp,  and 
other  products  travel  anywhere  from  50  to 
400  miles  to  market  and  present  a  most  pic- 
turesque appearance.  The  mule  teams  are 
guided  without  rein  or  bit,  the  carter  shout- 
ing his  commands  and  enforcing  obedience 
Avith  a  long  leash  attached  lO  the  end  of  a 
bamboo  pole.  Often  in  his  manoeuvering 
and  whipping  he  cracks  his  whip  about  the 
head  of  a  mule  or  pony  and  snaps  out  an  eye, 
and  hardly  a  mule  team  can  be  seen  that  has 
a  full  set  of  eyes.  A  train  of  these  carts 
will  average  about  thirty  miles'  travel  a  day, 
and  when  night  settles  down  a  scramble  be- 
gins to  find  accommodations  in  the  wayside 
inns  that  line  the  highways.     Soon  the  mules 


A    LARGE    GRAIN-CARRYING    JUNK    ON    THE    NONNl    RIVER. 


are  unhitched  and  feeding  in  the  open  yard, 
while  the  carters  warm  themselves  over  the 
bricks  of  the  Chinese  kangs,  drinking  samshu 
(native  wine)  and  recounting  the  experiences 
of  the  day.  By  eight  o'clock  everybody  is 
asleep  and  snoring  loudly,  and  then  at  5  a.m., 
in  the  frost  and  chill  of  the  morning,  the  car- 
ters arise  to  squabble  with  the  innkeeper  and 
to  hitch  up  for  the  day's  travel.  By  6  a.m. 
the  last  cart  with  its  swinging  lantern  has  left 
the  inn  to  renew  its  long,  weary  journey  mar- 
ketward. 

If  you  chance  to  be  an  observer  of  com- 
merce you  wonder  how  these  carts  can  travel 
such  tremendous  distances  with  loads  of  such 
little  value,  and  you  show  by  statistics  that 
it  is  uneconomic  and  that  often  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  load ;  but  nevertheless  the  carts  continue 
their  creaking  trips  and  compete  for  long  dis- 
tances with  the  Russian  and  Japanese  rail- 
ways. These  people  and  their  methods,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  measured  with  figures  as 
are  those  of  Western  people.  The  country 
consumes  a  large  part  of  his  crop  and  ex- 
changes only  a  small  part  for  cash.  His  time 
is  worth  nothing,  and  as  for  depreciation  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing, — he  knows  little  and 
cares  less.  And  so  it  is  that  the  carts  carry 
their  loads  from  the  tobacco  fields  of  Kirin 
to  Mukden  and  Newchwang  in  the  South, 
350  miles  away,  and  wheat  comes  into  the 
mills  from  a  distance  of  200  miles. 

Again,  if  perhaps  you  have  watched  the 
wagons  of  the  American 
grain  grower  going  to 
market  with  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  bushels  of 
wheat  drawn  by  two 
horses  you  wonder  at  this 
crude  two-wheeled  cart 
of  the  Manchurian  coun- 
tryman that  tips  over 
on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion and  cuts  such  deep 
ruts  in  the  roads.  But 
your  wonder  ceases  when 
you  have  seen  the  typical 
Manchurian  road,  and 
you  see  that  a  modern 
farm  wagon  with  its  four 
wheels  would  be  useless 
here.  Roads  in  Man- 
churia are  not  surveyed, 
nor  legally  controlled. 
Like  Topsy,  "  they  just 
grew,"  and  they  grow  al- 
wavs  from  bad  to  worse. 
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with  nobody  to  arrest  the  movement.  In 
time  the\  become  canals  and  rivers  in  the 
rainy  seasons,  and  farmers  unluck\  enout^h 
to  own  land  adjoininji  a  road  build  up  dikes 
to  keep  out  the  water  that  jjathers-  At  times 
traffic  is  absolutely  stalled  and  business  stops 
even  in  the  cities,  because  nobody  can  j^et 
anywhere.  When  the  roads  become  impass- 
able in  the  country  the  carters  leave  the 
regular  road  and  ruthlessly'  drive  across 
anybody's  land  that  is  high  and  dry.  Some- 
times this  deviation  from  the  troubles  of 
travel  fails  because  the  land  owner  and  his 
boys  come  forth  with  mattock  and  spade  and 
dig  a  trench  behind  a  dike  along  their  land 
and  the  carter  is  forced  to  stay  by  the  main 
road  until  he  can  find  an  opening  on  a  less 
diplomatic  farmer's  land.  And  so  the  roads 
come  to  wind  in  and  out  in  the  most  unrea- 
sonable manner,  fording  streams  until  a  wal- 
low is  formed  and  then  deviating  to  a  new- 
ford  with  a  consequent  diversion  from  the 
shortest  route. 

A  considerable  traffic  exists  between  the 
interior  and  the  port  of  Newchwang  by  junk, 
but  sand  bars  and  irregular  water  levels  make 
it  undependable.  The  South  Manchurian 
Railway,  equipped  with  American  rolling 
stock  and  now  managed  by  the  Japanese,  is 
doing  an  enormous  freight  business  with 
agricultural  products,  and  its  terminus,  Dal- 
ny,  is  fast  growing  into  a  commercial  center 
that  rivals  the  old  and  well-established  Chi- 
nese port  of  Newchwang.  It  is  the  same 
old  story  of  development  depending  on  trans- 
portation facilities  and  cash  markets,  Man- 
churia's development  needs  the  far-sighted 
genius  of  such  men  as  J.  J.  Hill  and  Shaugh- 
nessy,  who  built  the  steel  paths  of  commerce 
into  the  heart  of  North  America  and  waited 
patiently  the  coming  of  settlers  and  the  com- 
ing of  dividends. 

l.VDUSTRIES   USING  THE    PRODUCTS  OF    MAN- 
CHURIAX  AGRICULTURE. 

With  the  exception  of  the  export  business 
in  bean  oil,  bean  cake,  and  raw  silk  the  mar- 
kets for  Manchurian  products  are  almost  en- 
tirely local.  Almost  every  town  has  its  grist 
mill,  its  bean  oil  factory,  and  its  samshu  dis- 
tillery, where  the  surplus  products  of  the 
region  are  condensed  into  oil,  flour,  and  wine. 
Of  late  years  the  Chinese  have  become  great 
consumers  of  wheat  Hour,  and  this  demand  is 
not  entirely  met  by  the  native  mills, — large 
shipments  of  American  Pacific  Coast  Hour 
coming  to  the  centers  of  trade. 

The     Japanese     have     recentlv     built     an 


\    M.\N'CHURIAN    FARMER   DRESSED    IX    HIS    WINTER 
GARMENTS. 

American  mill  of  400-barrel  capacity  in  Man- 
churia that  is  turning  out  a  good  product 
and  cutting  inroads  into  the  imports  of 
American  flour.  Were  it  not  for  govern- 
ment aid,  howe\er,  this  mill  would  have  to 
struggle  to  compete  with  the  technique  and 
by-product  market  of  the  American  mills  and 
with  native  mills,  which  can  buy  wheat  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  the  foreign  mill  and 
sell  the  product  free  from  transportation 
charges.  During  the  Russo-Japanese  war  the 
Russians  had  twelve  Hour  mills  in  operation 
along  the  railway  in  Manchuria,  but  with 
the  ending  of  the  war  the  bottom  fell  out 
of  the  business  and  only  five  of  these  mills 
are  now  in  operation.  The  recent  closing 
of  the  port  of  Vladivostok  to  foreign  trade 
will  undoubtedly  increase  the  interior  manu- 
facture of  flour  and  the  Harbin  mills  may 
take  on  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Wry  little  foreign  capital  is  invested  in 
.Manchuria  in  industries  drawing  raw  mate- 
rials from  the  soil,  the  only  business  of  any 
size  besides  the  flour  mills  and  the  trade  in 
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bean  cakes  being  the  tobacco  trade  of  the 
British  American  Tobacco  Company.  This 
corporation  has  recently  erected  a  large 
cigarette  and  tobacco  factory  at  Mukden  and 
is  buying  large  quantities  of  native  tobacco. 
Tobacco  growing  in  Manchuria  will  un- 
doubtedly be  greatly  stimulated  by  this  busi- 
ness, as  would  all  forms  of  agriculture  if 
bigger,  broader  markets  existed. 

COMMERCIAL    POSSIBILITIES. 

To  turn  from  a  discussion  of  what  is  in 
Manchuria  to  a  discussion  of  what  might  be 
is  an  entirely  different  story.  One's  imag- 
ination fails  to  grasp  what  the  commerce  of 
this  great  country  would  be  were  it  opened 
up,  brought  in  touch  with  world  markets, 
and  its  soils  tilled  with  American  machinery 
and  by  the  best  crop-growing  practices  of 
America.  There  is  wheat  land  enough  in 
the  North  to  make  a  second  Minneapolis  out 
of  Harbin,  and  could  the  by-products  of  the 
soy-bean  crop  be  fed  to  young  cattle  grazed 
on  "the  wild  grass  lands  of  Mongolia,  Muk- 
den would  soon  develop  into  a  second  Chi- 
cago meat-packing  center.  The  conditions 
for  meat  production  in  Manchuria  and  Mon- 
golia are  almost  ideal,  and  yet  ven,'  little  meat 
is  grown  because  the  local  demand  is  limited 
to  the  Mohammedans,  the  Russian  militar^^ 
and  a  few  foreigners.  The  soy-bean,  which 
yields  so  bountifully  everywhere,  is  as  great, 
if  not  a  greater,  natural  trade  advantage  than 


the  Indian  corn  of  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
With  soy-bean  meal,  kaoliang  and  Indian 
corn  to  fatten  cattle  with  and  with  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  of  wild  grass  lands  in 
^Mongolia  to  grow  young  cattle  on,  IVIan- 
churia  could  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  meat 
exporting  countries. 

Experiments  in  the  growing  of  sugar  beets 
in  Manchuria  have  shown  that  soil  and  cli- 
mate join  to  afford  an  unusually  favorable 
environment  for  sugar  production, — beets 
often  testing  out  from  14  per  cent,  to  18  per 
cent,  of  sugar.  Russian  capital  has  been  or- 
ganized to  build  a  sugar-beet  factory  near 
Harbin,  and  if  the  Manchurian  farmer  will 
learn  to  grow  this  crop  he  has  a  fortune 
awaiting  him,  for  the  loamy,  fertile  soils  and 
continuous  sunshine  of  this  country  are  al- 
most ideal  for  this  crop.  The  Chinese  are 
large  consumers  of  sugar,  and  there  are  no 
climatic  or  soil  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pro- 
ducing home  grown  sugar.  Not  only  are 
the  climate  and  soil  favorable  for  sugar  beets, 
but  the  cheap  coolie  labor  of  the  East,  if  prop- 
erly managed,  would  give  Manchuria  a  most 
unusual  combination  of  producer's  advan- 
tages. 

WH.\T  IS   NEEDED  TO  DEVELOP  MANCHURIA. 

But  Manchuria  needs  railways,  capital, 
and  far-sighted  managing  ability  to  organ- 
ize these  things,  and  w^ho  may  prophesy  the 
development  of   this   country?     Will    it   fill 
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up  with   the  overflow  of  Chinese    from   the  sided  over  hy  men  who  speak  and  understand 

Southern    provinces    and    i^radually    develop  English  well,  and   the  Manchurian  (jovern- 

the  social  and  economic  customs  of  the  thick-  ment  has  become  known  far  and  wide  among 

ly  settled   districts  of   South   China  or   will  foreigners  as  the  most  progressive  of  provin- 

it  absorb  Western  ideas  and  have  a  portion  cial  governments  in  China, 

of  its  people  produce  food  for  local  consump-  During  the  short  term  that  these  men  have 

tion  and   for  export,   while  another  portion  been  in  oflRce  they  have  inaugurated  reliable 

develop    the   mines,    man   the    railways,    and  police  protection  in  every  city  of  Manchuria, 

prepare  the  surplus  products  for  exports?     It  built  many  miles  of  paved  city  streets,  built 

is  a  long  way   from   South   China  to   Man-  sanitary  prisons,  and  inaugurated  disciplinary 

churia,  and  the  travel  is  not  easy,  nor  is  the  imprisonment  for  petty  crimes;  built  govern- 

northern  latitude  agreeable  to  the  man  accus-  ment-supported    industrial    and    agricultural 

tomed  to  the  heat  of  the  South.     Surely  Man-  schools   and   employed   German   and  Ameri- 

churia  is  the  ideal  experiment  ground  of  all  can   forestry  and  agricultural  experts  to  as- 

Asia    for    the    testing   of    Western    methods  sist     them     in     inaugurating    these    reforms, 

of  economic  progress  on  Eastern  people.     If  They   have   planned   wisely    for   the    future, 

the  use  of  Western  agricultural   machinery,  There  may  be  mistakes  in  management  and 

mining  and   lumbering  methods,  and   trans-  financing,  as  often  happens  in  new  govern- 

portation  methods  fail  here  they  will  certain-  ment  policies,  but  a  continued,  persistent  gov- 

ly  fail  in  other  Eastern  regions.  ernment  effort  to  develop   the  commerce  of 

And  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  most  far-  Manchuria  is  bound  to  show  results, 
sighted  of  the  Chinese  officials  realize  this  There  is  much  being  said  nowada3's  about 
fact.  In  1907  the  government  of  Man-  the  "  awakening  of  China,"  and  he  who  is 
churia,  by  imperial  edict,  was  changed  from  conservative  enough  to  compare  modern  ten- 
a  system  in  which  three  Tartar  generals  ruled  dencies  in  China  with  the  conditions  of  thirty 
over  the  three  provinces,  responsible  to  the  years  ago  can  readily  see  that  progress  and 
crown  only  for  taxes,  to  a  centralized  govern-  awakening  are  "  in  the  air."  That  Man- 
ment  headed  by  a  Viceroy  and  three  Gover-  churia  will  lead  in  this  movement  cannot  be 
nors.  The  officials  appointed  to  this  govern-  doubted  when  the  geographical,  social,  and 
ment  were  a  remarkably  progressive  set  of  economic  conditions  of  this  country  are  con- 
men.  A  number  of  American  students  were  sidered.  It  is  not  beyond  reason  to  believe 
included  in  the  list,  among  them  Tang-Shao-  that  Manchuria  will  some  day  be  an  export- 
Yi  and  M.  T.  Liang.  The  mining,  agri-  ing  country  and  have  its  products  quoted  in 
culture,   and    foreign   offices  have   been   pre-  Liverpool  and  Chicago.     Who  can  say  ? 


A    CHINESE    FERRY    ON    THE    NONNl    RIVER    IN    MANCHURIA. 
(All  traffic  must  cross  tho  large  streams  in  Manchuria  by  this    method,   for   luldges   arc   almost    unknown, 
.  and  a  stream  that  cannot  be  forded  must  be  ferried.) 
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F\URING  the  last  session  of  the  Sixtieth 
Congress  substantial  progress  was  made 
toward  the  passage  of  a  civil-service  retire- 
ment bill.  Dozens  of  bills  had  been  consid- 
ered during  the  past  twenty  years  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Reform  in  the  Civil 
Service,  but  never  before  had  it  made  a  favor- 
able report  on  such  a  bill.  While  the  bill 
was  not  reported  until  February  22,  too  late 
for  consideration  by  the  House  during  the 
regular  session,  it  received  attention  in  de- 
bate, and  a  similar  bill  along  the  lines  of  the 
one  reported  by  the  House  but  with  several 
important  changes  was  introduced  In  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Perkins,  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrench- 
ment, during  the  special  session.  A  report  in 
explanation  of  the  actuarial  phases  of  the 
plan  embodied  in  these  bills  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Brown,  the  author 
of  the  plan,  for  use  of  the  Congressional 
committees. 

While  there  has  always  been  and  still  is 
strong  opposition  in  Congress  to  any  plan 
that  savors  of  a  civil  pension,  the  need  of 
some  plan  which  will  rid  the  civil  service  of 
the  evil  and  the  expense  of  superannuation  is 
appreciated,  and  the  idea  of  retiring  employ- 
ees at  their  own  expense,  as  provided  for  by 
the  proposed  plan,  seems  to  meet  with  favor. 
Mr.  Brown  lays  great  emphasis,  in  his  re- 
port, on  the  fact  that  his  scheme  is  in  no 
sense  a  "  pension  "  plan,  but  rather  a  "  sav- 
ings and  annuity  "  plan.  Discarding  all  flat- 
rate  assessment  plans,  such  as  have  been  pre- 
viously proposed  and  such  as  are  in  vogue  in 
many  countries,  as  inequitable  between  differ- 
ent classes  of  employees  and  therefore  as  un- 
desirable in  their  way  as  a  civil  pension,  he 
proposes  a  savings-bank  plan  based  on  deduc- 
tions from  the  employees'  salaries  that  are 
sufficient,  in  each  case,  for  the  purchase  of 
an  adequate  annuity  at  the  age  of  retirement. 
The  plan  commended  itself  to  the  House 
Committee  on  several  grounds.  It  is  self- 
sustaining,  no  charge  being  made  on  the  Gov- 
ernment beyond  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
on  the  money  held  by  it  and  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  plan.  It  will  improve  the 
service  by  eliminating  the  superannuated.  It 
will  benefit  the  employee  by  retiring  him  on 
a  competence.  And  it  is  as  simple  in  its  oper- 
ation as  a  civil  pension  itself. 


The  plan  proposes  that  each  employee  in 
the  classified  civil  service  shall,  on  reaching 
the  age  of  retirement,  receive  an  annuity 
equal  to  lYi  per  cent,  of  his  salary  for  each 
year  of  his  service,  or  as  it  may  be  differ- 
ently stated,  an  annuity  equal  to  i/4  per  cent, 
of  the  total  compensation  received  by  him 
during  his  entire  service.  The  theoretical 
basis  of  this  provision  is  the  assumption  that 
three-quarters  pay,  or  75  per  cent,  of  his 
average  salary,  is  a  reasonable  annuity  for  a 
person  who  has  given  his  entire  working  life, 
— that  is,  about  fifty  years, — to  the  service. 
Dividing  75  per  cent,  by  fifty  years  of  serv- 
ice, 13^  per  cent,  for  each  year  of  service  is 
obtained  as  a  basis  for  computing  annuities 
for  any  period  of  service. 

ANNUITIES     PROVIDED      BY      EMPLOYEES 
THEMSELVES. 

The  annuity  is  created  by  the  employee 
himself,  who  is  required  to  set  aside  during 
each  month  of  his  continuance  in  the  service 
a  sum  sufficient  with  compound  interest,  at 
y/i  per  cent.,  to  create  that  annuity  at  the 
age  of  retirement.  These  deductions  from 
salarj^  represent  no  fixed  percentage  of  sal- 
ary, but  vary  with  the  age  of  entrance  into 
the  service,  ranging  in  the  case  of  employees 
to  be  retired  at  the  age  of  seventy  from  4.3 
per  cent,  for  the  individual  who  enters  the 
service  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  11.2  per  cent, 
for  the  individual  who  enters  at  the  age  of 
sixtj^-nine.  The  amount  deducted  remains 
constant  throughout  the  years  of  service,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  promotion  or  demotion,  when 
it  is  increased  or  decreased  accordingly.  It 
is  determined,  in  each  case,  without  regard 
to  the  deposits  of  others,  so  that  each  one 
shall  receive  full  return  on  the  money  which 
he  thus  accumulates. 

THREE   WAYS    OF    REALIZING   ON    SAVINGS. 

On  reaching  the  age  of  retirement,  the 
emplojee  may  take  his  savings  in  one  of  three 
ways:  in  a  life  annuity;  in  a  smaller  life  an- 
nuity with  a  provision  that  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  annuitant  before  he  has  received 
in  annuities  the  amount  of  his  savings  plus 
the  interest  credited  thereon,  the  balance 
shall  be  paid  to  his  heirs;  or  in  a  lump 
sum.  The  age  of  retirement  varies,  the 
service  being   divided   for   this   purpose   into 
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three  groups,  the  first  group  consisting 
of  railway  postal  clerks  who  may  retire 
at  aijc  sixty,  the  second  group  consisting 
of  letter-carriers  to  be  retired  at  age  sixty- 
five,  and  the  third  group  comprising  all  the 
remaining  branches  of  the  service  and  to  be 
retired  at  age  seventy.  Since  it  is  often  to 
the  advantage  of  the  service  that  an  old  em- 
ployee be  retained  because  of  some  special 
know  ledge  or  skill,  provision  is  made  for  the 
retention  of  such  an  employee  after  the  age 
of  retirement,  for  two  years  and  for  succes- 
sive periods  of  two  years  each,  on  certificate 
of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is 
employed  that  he  is  efficient  and  that  his  serv- 
ices are  advantageous  to  the  Government. 

Upon  absolute  separation  from  the  service 
before  reaching  the  age  of  retirement,  whether 
by  resignation  or  dismissal,  and  only  in  such 
event,  the  employee  «hall  have  the  privilege 
of  withdrawing  his  accumulations  in  one 
sum,  or,  if  the  amount  to  his  credit  be  at 
least  $1000,  he  may  use  his  savings  to  pro- 
vide an  annuity  at  his  attained  age.  In  case 
of  the  death  of  an  employee  while  in  the 
service,  the  amount  to  his  credit  shall  be  paid 
to  his  legal  heirs. 

PROVISION    FOR    DISABILITY. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee contains  no  provision  for  retirement  in 
case  of  disability,  but  the  bill  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  which  conforms  more  accurately 
to  all  the  details  of  Mr.  Brown's  plan,  con- 
tains a  clause  providing  for  retirement  after 
twenty  years'  service  on  an  annuity  oi  V/i 
per  cent,  of  pay  for  each  year  of  service  in 
case  of  permanent  disability.  This  is  a  very 
limited  provision,  but  it  is  better  than  none, 
and  it  is  all  that  Mr.  Brown  can  at  present, 
in  the  absence  of  statistics  relating  to  disabil- 
ity in  tlie  civil  service,  safely  recommend.  An 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  provision  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  is  presented  in  his 
report  with  a  suggestion  as  to  how  that  cost 
might  be  met,  also  without  expense  to  the 
Government.  This  estimate  is  based  on  Ger- 
man tables  of  disability,  the  only  ones  avail- 
able, which  are  so  extremely  conservative  that 
they  make  the  rates  unreasonably  high,  and 
the  estimate  accordingly  errs  on  the  side  of 
safety.  A  more  liberal  disability  provision 
can  doubtless  be  made  in  time,  when,  through 
the  operation  of  the  plan,  sufficient  statistical 
data  concerning  the  disability  of  the  civil  em- 
ployees has  been  accumulated  to  warrant 
more  moderate  disability  rates,  based  on  the 
Government's  own  experience. 


The  one  difficulty  of  putting  the  plan  into 
immediate  operation  is  the  item  of  cost.. 
While  the  plan  will  be  self-sustaining  when 
once  completely  installed,  it  cannot  be  put 
into  effect  without  some  expenditure.  Mr. 
Brown  divides  his  plan  sharply  into  two 
parts,  the  first  part  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  annuities  on  all  services  rendered 
after  the  adoption  of  the  plan  out  of  funds 
furnished  by  the  employees  themselves,  and 
the  second  part  providing  for  the  payment  of 
annuities  on  all  services  rendered  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  plan.  Part  I.  is  really 
the  plan  proper,  since  the  operation  of  the 
second  part  will  ultimately  cease  with  the 
death  or  separation  from  the  service  of  all 
the  present  employees.  It  might  be  put  into 
immediate  effect  without  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment except  that  necessary  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  administration,  but,  in  that  case,  it 
would  be  a  full  generation  before  the  public 
service  would  be  benefited  by  a  thorough 
elimination  of  the  superannuated.  Further- 
more, considerations  of  justice  and  humanity 
dictate  that  provision  be  made  for  those  al- 
ready superannuated  in  the  service  and  those 
so  near  superannuation  as  to  lack  time  to 
accumulate,  through  their  own  savings,  a 
fund  sufficient  to  give  them  an  annuity  on 
retirement. 

COST  OF   INSTALLING  THE  PLAN. 

It  is  estimated  that  to  retire  all  those  In 
the  civil  service  now  at  the  respective 
ages  of  retirement  and  over  and  each  year 
to  supply  the  amount  which  those  reach- 
ing the  age  of  retirement  lack  to  retire 
themselves  would  cost  the  Government 
approximately  $1,000,000  a  year  for  a  period 
of  about  fifty  years  (which  is  equivalent 
to  an  increase  in  the  Government  pay- 
roll of  a  little  over  5^  of  i  per  cent.).  At 
the  end  of  fifty  years  practically  all  the  pres- 
ent employees  will  be  dead,  and  the  plan  will 
be  completely  self-supporting.  Two  careful 
estimates  of  this  cost  have  been  made,  one 
three  years  ago  under  the  direction  of  the 
sub-committee  on  personnel  of  the  Keep  Com- 
mission, of  which  Mr.  Brown  was  a  member, 
and  one  recently  completed  under  his  direc- 
tion in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the 
two  estimates  agree  within  four-hundredths 
of  I  per  cent. 

LOSS    DUE    TO    INEFFICIENCY    OF    AGED 
EMPLOYEES. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  National 
Civil-Service  Reform  League  that  the  Gov- 
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ernment's  loss  from  the  inefficiency  of  its  em- 
ployees now  over  sixty-five  years  of  age,  ex- 
pressed in  salar}%  amounts  to  $1,200,000.  Of 
this  loss  about  $400,000,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  United  States  Civil-Service  Com- 
mission, is  in  the  departments  at  Washing- 
ton. It  is  apparent  also  that,  even  if  the 
adoption  of  Part  II.  of  the  plan  should  cost 
considerably  more  than  $1,200,000  a  year, 
for  a  while,  it  would  still  be  a  wise  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds,  for  such  appropriations 
would  be  practically  negligible  in  forty  years, 
and  cease  completely  by  the  time  that  a^  pres- 
ent emplo\fees  are  dead,  whereas  und^E. pres- 
ent conditions  the  Government's  losat  from 
the  inefficiency  of  its  aged  employees  is  a 
steady,  permanent,  and  growing  annual  loss. 

ANNUITIES  FOR  PAST  SERVICES. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
departs,  however,  from  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Brown  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 
annuities  on  past  services  and  provides  that 
these  payments  shall  be  made  out  of  a  fund 
created  by  deduction  of  the  first  month's  pay 
from  the  salaries  of  new  entrants  and  deduc- 
tions from  the  salaries  of  those  promoted  of 
25  per  cent,  of  the  net  annual  increase.  This 
provision  is  held  by  many  to  be  open  to  se- 
rious objection  as  fundamentally  unjust,  since 
it  requires  contributions  which  are  never  re- 
turned to  the  contributor  and  imposes  a  tax 
on  efficiencj'.  It  is  certainly  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  plan  itself,  which  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  each  employee  shall  provide  for 
his  own  annuity  and  not  become  in  any  way 
a  tax  on  fellow  emploj'ees. 

The  House  Committee  also  restricted  the 
annuities  payable  out  of  this  fund  for  back 
services  to  $360  a  year,  which  means  of  course 
that  no  one  except  a  few  low-salaried  em- 
ployees would  voluntarily  retire  at  the  age 
of  seventy  and  the  service  would  remain  en- 
cumbered with  the  superannuated  until  such 
time  as  the  majority  of  them  would  have  died 
off.  To  meet  this  objection,  however,  a 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  bill  by  the  House 
Committee  requiring  all  emploj^ees  past  the 
age  of  retirement  to  be  compulsorily  retired 
after  191 5.  That  this  provision  will  be  re- 
garded as  unjust  and  tyrannical  by  the  many 
aged  employees  now  in  the  service  is  quite- 
apparent  to  those  acquainted  with  the  per^ 
sonnel  of  the  service. 

The  Senate  bill,  which  provides  that  the 
Government  shall  pay  the  annuities  on  serv- 
ices rendered  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
is,  therefore,  in  far  better  favor  with  the  em- 


ployees themselves  than  the  House  bill,  which 
provides  that  clerks  entering  the  service  and 
clerks  receiving  promotions  shall  pay  them. 
It  is  argued  that  the  obligation  for  their  pay- 
ment would  seem  to  rest  with  the  Govern- 
ment, which  has  had  the  benefit  of  those  serv- 
ices. There  would  seem  to  be  only  one  other 
possible  way  of  putting  the  plan  into  opera- 
tion, and  that  is  by  contributions  from  pri- 
vate persons.  It  is  possible  that  some  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen  of  great  wealth  might,  if 
the  difficulty  of  the  problem  were  brought  to 
his  attention,  be  disposed  to  set  aside  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  industrial  or  railroad  bonds 
to  take  care  of  the  obligation  in  the  course 
of  the  next  half-century. 

The  Senate  bill,  as  stated  above,  contains 
a  clause  providing  a  limited  disability^  bene- 
fit, the  annual  cost  of  which  has  been  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Brown  to  be  approximately 
$750,000.  This  cost  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
fund  created  by  deductions  from  new  en- 
trants' and  promotion  salaries,  Mr.  Brown 
contending  that  such  a  fund  may  consistently 
be  used  for  such  a  purpose,  since  the  contri- 
butions would  then  be  used  for  the  mutual 
protection  of  the  contributors.  This  would 
not  be  the  case  if  they  were  employed  to  pay 
annuities  on  past  services.  The  amount  avail- 
able in  that  way  for  such  a  fund  has  been 
estimated  as  approximately  $1,412,329  a  year, 
nearly  twice  that  required  the  first  year,  so 
that  it  seems  plain  that  ultimately  more  gen- 
erous disability  benefits  may  safely  be  pro- 
vided. It  thus  appears  that  in  settling  the 
vexed  question  of  how  to  put  the  plan  into 
operation  Congress  will  be  solving  not  one 
problem,  but  two,  since  the  payment  of  an- 
nuities for  past  services  by  the  Government 
makes  possible  the  inclusion  in  the  bill  of  a 
valuable  provision  covering  disability,  for 
which  there  is  no  room  if  the  fund  created 
by  deductions  from  new  entrants'  and  pro- 
motion salaries  is  employed,  as  in  the  House 
bill,  to  pay  annuities  on  back  services. 

OPERATION    CONFINED   TO   THE    DISTRICT   OF 
COLUMBIA. 

Both  bills  propose  to  limit  the  operation 
of  the  plan  at  the  start  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  since  superannuation  there  is  much 
greater  than  elsewhere  in  the  service,  prac- 
tically one  Government  employee  in  every 
fourteen  in  the  District  being  at  least  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  while  elsewhere  only  one  in 
thirty-four  has  reached  that  age.  Restriction 
of  the  plan  to  the  civil  service  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,   that  is,   to  23,254  employees 
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as  against  170,228  employees  in  the  whole 
service,  is  to  be  commended  also  on  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  it  is  always  desirable  to 
proceed  slowly  and  cautiously  in  the  inaug- 
uration of  any  new  measure.  To  put  the 
plan  into  operation  in  the  District  would  cost 
approximately  $400,000  a  year  for  fifty  years, 
a  sum  that  just  offsets  the  present  cost  of 
superannuation  in  the  District,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  Civil-Service  Commission 
mentioned  above.  Other  branches  of  the 
service  could  be  included  gradually,  as  seemed 
desirable. 

The  Senate  and  House  bills  agree  in  re- 
stricting the  investment  of  the  fund  created 
by  the  employees'  savings  to  federal.  State, 
and  municipal  bonds. 

CAN  THE   PLAN    BE   MADE    EFFECTIVE? 

It  thus  appears  that  the  bills  before  Con- 
gress agree  on  one  definite  plan  of  retiring 
civil  employees,  but  disagree  in  the  method 
proposed  by  which  the  plan  is  to  be  put  into 
operation.  The  plan  proper,  as  first  worked 
out  by  Mr.  Brown  and  embodied  in  three 
different  bills  presented  a  year  ago,  remains 
the  same. 

This  plan  was  devised  by  Mr.  Brown 
several  years  ago  while  he  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  Previous  to 
that  he  had  been  in  the  insurance  business 
in  Buffalo,  and  had  taken  an  interest  in  the 
actuarial  problems  which  are  involved  in  all 
insurance  transactions.  Noting  the  needs  of 
the  Government  service,  he  began  to  study 
the  various  retirement  plans  which  had  been 
introduced  into  Congress.  Finding  them  all 
unsound  and  inequitable,  he  set  about  devis- 
ing one  that  should  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  situation.  When  he  had  perfected 
his  plan,  being  a  native  of  Fort  Madison, 
Iowa,  he  laid  it  before  the  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa,  the  late  Senator  Allison,  who  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, had  a  lively  appreciation  of  the 
imperfections  that  existed  in  the  many  plans 
previously  proposed.  Senator  Allison  was 
interested  and  recommended  the  plan  to  the 
consideration  of  Representatives  Tawney  and 
Gillett,  who  as  chairmen,  respectively,  of 
the  House  committees  on  Appropriations  and 
Civil  Service,  desired  that  the  fullest  possi- 
ble data  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  putting  the 
plan  into  operation  might  be  furnished  them. 
About  that  time  Mr.  Brown  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  sub-committee  on  personnel 
of  the  Keep  Commission.      He  accordingly 


laid  his  plan  before  the  sub-committee,  and 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Keep  Com- 
mittee made  a  report  on  superannuation  in 
the  civil  service,  recommending  the  adoption 
of  this  plan.  Their  report  was  sent  to 
Congress  in  a  special  message  by  President 
Roosevelt. 

In  a  speech  delivered  to  the  delegates  to 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Association  con- 
vention, held  in  Washington  last  spring, 
President  Taft  declared  himself  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  movement  for  which  they 
stood.  One  member  of  the  President's  offi- 
cial family,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
has  had  particular  occasion  to  realize  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  retirement  measure,  for  he  has 
had  the  unpleasant  duty  recently  of  reducing 
numerous  superannuated  employees*  in  the 
Customs  Division  in  order  to  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  the  service. 

Whether  Mr.  Brown's  plan  for  retiring 
civil  employees  is  adopted  or  not,  his  report 
has  cleared  away  the  haze  that  has  hung  for 
years  over  the  subject  of  superannuation  in 
the  civil  service  and  how  to  deal  with  it. 
Since  Congress  closed  he  has  begun  the  prep- 
aration of  a  report  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
on  Old  Age  Retirement  Systems  generally, 
both  private  and  governmental,  which  will 
also  be  of  assistance  to  Congress.  Year 
after  year,  the  Civil-Service  Commission  and 
the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  have 
called  attention,  in  their  annual  reports, 
to  the  need  of  a  retirement  measure,  if  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  are  to  be  conducted 
in  the  efficient  and  expeditious  manner  of 
private  business  concerns,  but  no  plan  has 
ever  before  been  proposed  that  was  not  open 
to  serious  objection,  either  as  a  burden  on  the 
country  or  as  unfair  to  the  employees  them- 
selves. By  a  process  of  elimination,  Mr. 
Brown  has  arrived  at  the  economic  principles 
which  should  underlie  a  just  retirement 
measure,  and  then  he  has  built  up  such  a 
measure  on  sound  mathematical  lines. 

The  one  difficulty  is  that  of  launching  the 
scheme!  Since  nothing  is  asked  of  the  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  support  of  the  plan  ex- 
cept the  small  cost  of  administration,  and  the 
Government  is  the  chief  beneficiary  under  the 
plan,  it  would  seem  only  fair  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  willing  to  set  it  in  motion 
without  asking  that  the  expense  of  retiring 
those  already  superannuated  be  carried  by  the 
younger  employees,  who  feel  that  if  they  re- 
tire themselves  without  expense  to  the  nation, 
they  have  done  enough. 
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TT  is  the  experience  of  the  world  that  in- 
stitutional abuses  have  to  be  corrected 
from  the  outside.  The  academic  caste  has 
always  been  disposed  to  resent  newspaper 
criticism  and  to  look  with  disdain  upon  the 
often  crude  and  ill-expressed  judgments  of 
the  man  in  the  street.  Yet  it  is  plain  enough 
that  there  is  much  that  has  gone  wrong  in 
our  schools  and  colleges, — and  this  at  the 
very  time  when  public  and  private  sources 
of  wealth  are  pouring  out  countless  millions 
for  their  enlargement  and  enrichment. 

At  one  period  there  were  rude  flings  from 
the  Philistine  bj'-stani)irs  who  ridiculed  col- 
lege life  for  its  sequestered  remoteness  from 
contact  with  the  great  world.  The  college 
graduate  as  he  came  out  into  life  was  hailed 
with  satirical  pity,  as  totally  unfamiliar  with 
practical  conditions  and  the  current  ways  of 
the  world.  He  was  reputed  a  pale  person, 
wearing  a  frock  coat. 

APPREHENSIONS   ABOUT   COLLEGE   LIFE. 

In  those  days,  however,  the  people  who 
sent  their  sons  to  college  had  no  misgivings. 
They  believed  that  to  breathe  the  college  at- 
mosphere meant  intellectual  stimulus,  high 
ideals,  and  the  almost  certain  triumph  in  per- 
sonal life  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  over  the 
material  and  commercial.  Far  from  being 
afraid  of  the  colleges,  parents  were  ready  to 
make  every  sacrifice  to  get  their  boys  under 
the  inspiring  guidance  and  teaching  of  the 
Woolseys,  the  Mark  Hopkinses,  the  Fair- 
childs,  and  the  many  others  of  that  type. 

There  has  been  an  astonishing  change  in 
this  feeling.  There  is  great  fear  and  dread 
lest  four  years  spent  in  college  shall  spoil 
young  men  for  lives  of  real  industry,  real 
intellectual  vigor,  and  real  moral  power. 
Wherever  intelligent  and  thoughtful  parents 
are  gathered  together  one  hears  such  ques- 
tions as,  first.  Are  you  going  to  send  your 
boy  to  college?  and,  second.  Would  you  dare 
to  send  him  to  such  or  such  a  famous  insti- 
tution? 

Under  the  new  conditions  nobody  charges 
the  undergraduate  with  ignorance  of  the 
ways  and  modes  of  the  world  about  him. 
His  sophistication  seems  beyond  that  of  the 
man  of  forty  of  the  previous  generation. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  true  of  all  students, 


but  it  is  true  of  a  great  many  of  them,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  famous  of  our  colleges  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  days  not  very  remote,  drunkenness,  gam- 
bling, lavish  expenditure,  and  scandalous 
practices  of  other  sorts  had  no  place  in  Amer- 
ican college  life.  The  rare,  sporadic  out- 
break of  anything  of  that  sort  was  followed 
by  immediate  expulsion.  Undergraduates 
were  subjected  to  close  discipline. 

CONFUSION      BETWEEN      COLLEGE     AND 
UNIVERSITY. 

The  colleges  were  then  comparatively 
small.  The  remarkable  theory  had  not  then 
been  invented  that  there  could  be  any  peculiar 
virtue  in  massing  large  numbers  of  students 
in  a  few  institutions  for  ordinary  undergrad- 
uate study.  Nobody  in  those  days  would 
have  thought  that  Princeton  or  Yale  was  a 
better  place  for  undergraduate  life  and  work 
than  Center  College  in  Kentucky  or  Miami 
University  in  Ohio.  It  would  be  a  long 
story  to  tell  how  the  curious  notion  came 
into  existence  that  if  you  might  only  mass  a 
sufficient  number  of  college  boys  together  at 
one  place  they  could  call  themselves  "  varsity 
men,"  and  would  not  need  the  discipline  of 
college  boys. 

The  big  institutions  have  been  making 
notable  efforts  to  become  universities,  with 
the  result  of  a  distressing  period  of  almost 
hopeless  confusion  between  college  work  and 
real  university  work.  This  has  been  respon- 
sible in  some  degree  for  the  chaos  that  has 
arisen  in  the  undergraduate  life  of  institu- 
tions that  have  been  admitting  from  2000  to 
4000  undergraduates  when  they  were  not  so 
organized  as  to  do  justice  to  more  than  600. 
The  nature  of  this  particular  difficulty  is  at 
last  somewhat  clearly  seen.  It  will  have  to 
be  remedied,  although  a  number  of  j^ears  will 
be  required  to  get  college  life  and  work  back 
into  the  place  where  it  belongs,  so  that  the 
large  establishments  may  "  function  prop- 
erly." 

WHAT  THE  SMALL  COLLEGE  CAN  DO. 

Most  of  the  best  undergraduate  work  to- 
day is  being  done  in  the  smaller  colleges  of 
the  countr}\  The  best  university  work,  on 
the  other  hand,  is,  of  course,  being  done  in 
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ihe  {^reat  institutions.  The  requirements  for 
entrance  to  college  have  been  pushed  too 
high.  As  a  presumptive  rule,  the  ordinary 
boy  should  be  prepared  for  college  in  the 
nearest  high  school,  should  enter  college  at 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  should  attend  the 
college  nearest  the  place  where  he  lives.  He 
should  have  a  pretty  well  rounded  cur- 
riculum; should  learn  to  read,  write,  and 
spell  the  English  language  (as  was  usual  in 
the  earlier  college  period)  ;  should  gain  some 
hold  upon  the  history  of  the  world,  with  its 
great  classical  traditions;  should  get  a  firm 
grounding  in  the  principles  of  science  and 
economics,  and  should  then  be  ready  either 
to  go  to  business,  or  else  to  enter  one  of  the 
great  American  or  European  universities  for 
postgraduate  or  professional  studies. 

For  university  work,  our  institutions  can- 
not have  too  much  equipment  in  the  way  of 
libraries,  laboratories,  opportunities  for  orig- 
inal research,  and  environment  of  productive 
scholarship.  For  college  work,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  facilities  do  not  need  to  be  vast 
and  bewildering;  and  the  great  thing  now, 
as  forty  years  ago,  is  the  training  of  an  all- 
round  man,  so  that  he  may  live  a  fine  life  of 
intelligence  and  character  among  his  fellows. 

THE   PROBLEM   OF  THE   UNDERGRADUATE. 

The  excesses  and  dangers  which  cause 
parents  nowadays  to  dread  the  college  influ- 
ence,— which  once  parents  welcomed, — have 
nothing  to  do  with  real  university  life  and 
work.  Nobody  is  bothered  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  postgraduate  men  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins,  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  Yale,  or 
anywhere  else.  They  are  not  boys,  but  men, 
working  eagerly  and  responsibly. 

The  trouble  is  with  the  management  of 
masses  of  bojs,  in  the  undergraduate  stage. 
President  Lowell  evidently  recognizes  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem  at  Harvard,  and  is  seek- 
ing to  bring  some  sort  of  organized  direction 
into  the  conduct  and  work  of  the  thousand 
or  more  freshmen  who  come  up  to  Cam- 
bridge each  year  to  try  to  find  their  way  in 
a  great  institution  of  5000  members.  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  has 
for  years  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  break- 
ing the  mass  of  undergraduates  up  into  dis- 
tinct groups,  separately  housed  and  carefully 
directed  in  their  studies  and  college  life. 

If  some  of  our  simple,  old-fashioned  col- 
leges have  grown  into  educational  mon- 
strosities, it  would  be  neither  useful  nor  time- 
ly to  criticise  anybody  in  particular  as  hav- 
ing helped  to  quicken  such  a  tendency.    The 


important  thing  is  to  recognize  evils  and  to 
correct  them.  Many, — not  all, — of  the  peo- 
ple inside  the  academic  guild  are  too  much 
part  and  parcel  of  the  system,  and  too  much 
infected  with  its  faults,  to  be  strong  for  re- 
forming things  or  even  to  be  clear-sighted  in 
recognizing  the  remedies. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THOSE  IN   AUTHORITY. 

There  has  always  been  danger  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  work  that  college  authorities 
perform  in  this  country  that  they  become 
rather  the  casuistic  apologists  for  what  is, 
than  the  strong  advocates  of  what  ought  to 
be.  Even  though  troubled  for  a  time  about 
things  they  would  have  different,  t^iey  learn 
to  ternporize,  then  to  excuse,  next  to  defend, 
and  finally  to  champion  and  praise. 

Many  of  the  rest  of  us, — if  under  the  same 
influence  and  pressure  as  these  college  au- 
thorities are  subjected  to, — would  probably 
have  shown  weaker  knees  and  more  faltering 
tongues.  What  they  need,  to  stiffen  them 
up,  is  plenty  of  plain  truth  from  the  news- 
papers and  many  heart-searching  letters  from 
indignant  parents. 

Parents  have  been  by  all  odds  too  m.odest. 
They  have  been  a  little  browbeaten  by  the 
authoritative  tone  of  the  academic  heads, 
who  do  not  like  to  have  their  own  especial 
field  invaded  by  outsiders.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  these  leaders  in  the  world  of  school 
and  college  and  university  are  very  human 
persons,  w-histling  hard  to  keep  up  their  cour- 
age in  the  midst  of  problems  that  frighten 
them  a  good  deal.  When  you  come  to  know 
them  well  they  will  confess  to  you  what  a 
double  life  they  are  leading, — with  their  own 
personal  convictions  all  in  favor  of  clean, 
simple,  faithful,  quiet,  obscure  school  and  col- 
lege methods,  while  they  are  driven  against 
their  wills,  by  the  strangely  blended  forces 
of  a  transitional  period  in  American  life,  to 
the  blaring  leadership  of  movements  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  their  institutions  at  the 
expense  of  what  makes  for  real  success. 

THE  TENDENCY  TOWARD  LUXURIOUS  LIVING. 

At  this  very  time,  when  the  drift  of  Amer- 
ican life  toward  luxury  is  harmful, — and 
when  the  college  is  precisely  the  one  typical 
institution  that  should  insist  upon  bringing 
high-minded  boys  together  upon  common 
grounds  of  wholesome  simplicity  and  demo- 
cratic brotherhood, — the  colleges  are  allowing 
themselves  to  be  invaded  by  aggregations  of 
social  clubs  and  luxurious  cliques  which  make 
the  youth  of  twenty  an  experienced  club  man, 
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accustomed  to  touch  the  bell  for  the  lackey 
who  brushes  his  coat  or  brings  him  his  cocktail. 
All  academic  leaders  who  are  not  hopelessly 
blinded,  understand  how  life  in  a  series  of 
fraternity  houses  or  social  clubs  fringing  a 
college  campus  may  militate  against  the  best 
purposes  for  which  American  boys  are  sup- 
posed to  be  sent  to  college. 

And  these  college  leaders  would  be  glad 
if  reform  could  be  made.  But  they  lack 
the  power  to  face  and  destroy  these  abuses 
that  to  so  great  an  extent  are  harming  col- 
lege life.  It  is  ridiculous  that  a  great  uni- 
versity should  be  dominated  not  by  its  au- 
thoritative officers  and  those  who  make  its 
scholarly  and  intellectual  fame  but  by  un- 
dergraduate sentiment  in  harmful  and  even 
vicious  phases. 

The  abuses  of  fraternity  and  society  sys- 
tems at  some  institutions  are  so  glaring  that 
they  are  evident  to  all  observers.  The  ex- 
clusive groups,  while  sometimes  harmful  to 
their  own  members,  are  often  cruel  in  the 
pain  they  inflict  upon  those  who  feel  them- 
selves shut  out.  In  some  of  our  colleges  so 
keen  is  the  feeling  in  undergraduate  circles 
that  to  be  left  out  of  certain  privileged  or- 
ganizations is  to  have  the  whole  college  pe- 
riod poisoned  in  its  memories. 

KEEP    THE    COLLEGES    TRUE    TO    THEIR 
FUNCTION. 

The  so-called  "  Harvard  man  "  is,  in  fact, 
the  undergraduate  cub  whose  presence  at 
Cambridge,  to  the  number  of  several  thou- 
sand at  a  time,  is  the  one  thing  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  full  evolution  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  most  brilliant  and  productive 
university  in  the  world.  The  obvious  rem- 
edy, which  is  simply  to  get  rid  of  the  under- 
graduates altogether  and  send  them  back 
home  to  be  disciplined  and  trained,  is,  of 
course,  quite  too  drastic  to  be  suggested  in 
view  of  the  present  conditions  of  topsy-turvy, 
Alice-in-Wonderland  college  development  in 
this  country'. 

But  at  least  the  mere  colleges,  that  mean 
to  be  faithful  to  their  true  work,  should  be 
compelled  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  to 
keep  themselves  clean  and  decent.  They 
should  be  made  relentlessly  to  drive  out  the 
youths  who  are  luxurious  and  idle, — even  if 
not  conspicuously  Immoral.  Universities  are 
places  for  freedom.  They  assume  that  their 
students  are  men,  with  no  possible  reason  for 
being  in  the  university  except  to  pursue  the 
ends  of  scholarship  or  professional  training. 
But  colleges,  like  preparatory  schools,  should 


be  places  for  the  training  and  discipline  of 
immature  youths,  who  have  not  as  a  rule 
found  their  bearings  as  men. 

In  colleges,  the  whole  purpose  of  training 
is  set  at  naught  if  excess  or  specialization  in 
anything,  even  in  intellectual  work,  inter- 
feres with  rounded  development.  For  very 
much  the  same  reasons  as  at  West  Point  or 
Annapolis,  regulation  in  our  colleges  is 
desirable,  even  if  not  to  the  same  extent. 
Such  practices  as  hazing  when  left  unregu- 
lated lead  to  great  evils. 

THE   ADMISSION   OF    STUDENTS   TO   COLLEGE. 

The  habits  formed  in  the  college  period 
will  usually  dominate  the  5'oung  man's  future 
life.  In  the  main,  let  us  admit  with  candor, 
college  life  is  not  so  far  from  what  it  should 
be  that  it  is  to  be  shunned  rather  than  ac- 
cepted with  all  its  risks.  But  why  not  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  risks?  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  college  to  admit  only  the  young  man  who 
ought  to  be  in  the  institution  for  proper  rea- 
sons. Entrance  examinations  at  present  are 
ridiculously  conducted,  and  are  a  matter  of 
grave  abuse.  Students  should  not  be  admit- 
ted to  college  on  the  strength  of  their  answers 
to  scholastic  questions  on  sheets  of  paper. 
Every  student  admitted  to  college  should  be 
looked  over  personally  and  talked  with  by 
some  of  the  leading  authorities  of  the  insti- 
tution. This  test  should  count  for  at  least 
as  much  as  the  written  examination.  Once 
admitted  he  should  be  carefully  helped  to  find 
a  well-proportioned  scheme  of  study  and, — 
what  is  just  as  important, — a  well-propor- 
tioned use  of  his  entire  time. 

SUPERVISION   IS  DEMANDED. 

In  other  words,  the  college  is  for  the  stu- 
dents, and  not  the  students  for  the  college. 
Parents  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
supervision  of  the  life  and  work  of  their  boy 
at  college  shall  be  a  complete  and  well- 
rounded  supervision,  that  is  never  relaxed. 
When  the  college  authorities  neglect  such 
supervision  they  are  not  doing  their  work 
properly,  and  should  be  treated  as  we  treat 
negligent  officials  in  other  institutions.  Any- 
thing in  school  or  college  life  that  subordi- 
nates the  real  welfare  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent to  the  supposed  glory  of  the  institution 
itself  is  vicious.  And  anything  on  the  other 
hand  which  looks  like  yielding  to  the  ten- 
dency of  student  bodies  to  dominate  their  col- 
leges and  to  run  riot  through  false  enthu- 
siasms and  misguided  instincts  is  also  vicious. 

The  passion   for  solidarity  and   for  some 
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common  grountl  oi  interest  is  indeed  strong 
in  student  bodies,  and  is  not  vicious  in  itself. 
This  passion  accounts  in  part  for  the  exag- 
gerated enthusiasm  that  accompanies  the  com- 
bats of  the  muscular  group  who  become  the 
garlanded  victims  of  so-called  athletics.  Nat- 
urally, boys  are  young  democrats  with  many 
common  impulses.  When  wealth  and  lux- 
ury, flaunting  vice,  and  the  spirit  of  shoddy 
American  aristocracy  break  up  college  soli- 
darity into  cliques,  the  wild  enthusiasm  for 
the  prowess  of  the  athletes  gives  some  sort 
of  substitute,  though  transient,  for  what 
ought  to  be  a  constant  and  unified  college 
spirit. 

Nothing  is  bad  in  itself,  but  excess  is  bad 
in  all  things ;  and  excess  is  of  all  things  what 
colleges  should  most  faithfully  check  and  op- 
pose. The  college  should  be  a  place  where 
life  is  regulated  and  controlled.  It  should 
not  be  a  place  where,  in  many  aspects,  life 
is  at  times  more  barbarous  than  that  which  the 
police  try  to  break  up  among  the  "  gangs  " 
of  the  hoodlum  element  in  our  cities. 

CRAZE   FOR  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS. 

The  authorities  of  our  colleges  have  per- 
mitted the  growth  of  a  furor  for  exciting 
public  contests  that  makes  the  muscular  ath- 
lete the  worshiped  idol  of  college  life,  and 
obscures  the  leader  in  brains  and  scholarly 
work.  At  one  period  the  colleges  fell  far 
short  of  their  duty  in  taking  care  of  the 
physical  health  of  the  students,  and  nothing 
was  more  common  than  cases  of  so-called 
"  breaking  down  from  overstudy."  Nowa- 
days, the  student  who  knows  the  elementary 
principles  of  hygiene  and  sensible  living  can 
do  all  the  study  that  could  possibly  be  asked 
of  him  without  the  slightest  injury  to  his 
health.  A  recognition  of  the  fact  that  col- 
leges had  cared  for  intellectual  and  moral  ad- 
vancement, and  had  forgotten  the  health  of 
the  student,  led  to  a  movement  for  supply- 
ing each  college  with  a  gymnasium  and  a 
physical  instructor  and  to  the  encouragement 
of  so-called  athletics. 

Athletics  naturally  led  Into  the  field  of 
recognized  sports ;  and  such  sports  as  rowing, 
baseball,  and  at  length  football  led  not  mere- 
ly to  competitions  within  the  college  itself 
but  finally  to  intercollegiate  games.  For  a 
good  while  there  was  great  skepticism  about 
the  desirability  of  intercollegiate  contests.  It 
was  evident  that  they  led  to  many  abuses. 
There  was  a  tendency  to  commercialize  and 
professionalize  sport,  so  that  the  interest 
which  should  have  been  felt  in  seeing  that 


every  student  indulged  in  his  full  share  of 
exercise  and  of  joyous  play  at  out-of-door 
games,  began  to  concentrate  itself  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  baseball  or  football  team. 

The  passion  for  warfare  is  natural  enough 
and  needs  no  explanation.  The  spirit  of 
contest,  of  belligerency,  of  hard  fight,  of  de- 
termination to  be  the  winner  and  to  put  the 
other  person  in  the  position  of  loser,  is  a 
natural  inheritance  among  the  young  men  of 
our  European  races.  Everybody  must  agree 
that  such  a  spirit  exists.  There  will  be 
marked  disagreement  on  the  question  how 
far  such  a  spirit  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
Some  people  will  decide  a  question  of  that 
kind  on  theoretical  grounds,  but  others  will 
try  to  decide  in  the  light  of  experience. 

It  is  fast  growing  to  be  the  opinion  of 
thoughtful  people  outside  of  academic  cir- 
cles that  the  mania  for  sports  and  contests 
of  physical  prowess  in  our  colleges  and 
schools  has  gone  so  far  that  it  constitutes  an 
evil  of  great  magnitude.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  intensity  of  the  devotion  to  football, 
for  example,  as  a  type  of  the  intercollegiate 
competition,  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  size 
of  the  undergraduate  body  and  the  great 
prominence  of  the  leading  institutions  in  the 
social  sense.  College  loyalty  has  to  express 
itself  in  some  form  or  other,  and  ardent  de- 
votion to  the  success  of  the  college  team  in 
its  contests  with  other  colleges  comes  to  be 
the  easiest  form  of  common  expression  among 
a  great  mass  of  students  who  can  find  no 
other  rallying  point. 

WOMAN    AND   THE    COLLEGE    HERO. 

A  natural  consequence  of  the  intensity  of 
this  feeling  is  the  undue  responsibility  placed 
upon  the  members  of  the  representative 
teams.  The  football  players  are  made  to  feel 
that  upon  them  chiefly  depends  the  glory  or 
the  disgrace  of  their  college.  So  overwhelm- 
ing is  this  feeling  that  it  becomes  a  veritable 
obsession.  Members  of  the  faculty  and  of 
the  board  of  trustees  and  all  the  old  grad- 
uates become  infected  with  the  craze. 

Women  are  especially  susceptible  to  epi- 
demic hysteria  of  this  sort.  Their  influence  is 
even  worse  than  that  of  men  in  driving  the 
players  to  that  attitude  of  false  heroism  which 
would  make  any  of  them  willing  and  glad, 
not  merely  to  break  his  nose  or  his  collar- 
bone, but  to  lay  down  his  life  on  the  football 
field.  They  are  doing  it  all  for  the  glory 
of  the  college  and  the  admiring  applause  of 
the  score  of  thousands  of  well-dressed  girls 
on  the  bleachers  who,  all  unaware  to  them- 
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selves,  have  become  tainted  with  that 
wretched  passion  for  dangerous  gladiator- 
ial combat  that  takes  the  fair  women  of 
Spain  to  the  bull-fight  every  Sunday  after- 
noon. 

FOOTBALL THE  PARENTS'  PROTEST. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  the  opinion 
of  the  typical  academic  person  on  the  subject 
of  football  is  without  value,  because  he  is 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  prevailing  mania. 
The  average  parent,  as  we  have  said,  has  been 
far  too  silent.  He  has  had  his  misgivings 
about  the  way  our  colleges  are  run,  but  he 
has  felt  that  he  ought  to  defer  to  the  profes- 
sional -educator's  opinions. 

The  consequence  is  that  parents  who  have 
brought  up  their  big,  strong  boy  to  the  col- 
lege age,  and  would  like  to  have  him  become 
both  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  find  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  college  to  which  he  is  sent 
require  that  he  and  all  their  plans  for  his 
life  be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  the  in- 
stitution's glory  on  the  field  of  athletics. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  big  football 
player  who  has  been  turned  into  a  profes- 
sional athlete,  and  victimized  through  his 
college  course,  escapes  the  permanent  impair- 
ment of  his  health  and  gets  out  into  the  world 
with  as  good  a  chance  as  the  men  who  have 
not  played  football, — that  is  to  say,  with  as 
good  a  chance  for  reasonable  immunity  from 
physical  ills. 

The  college  presidents  are  wont  to  tell  us 
that  very  few  football  players  are  injured, 
and  that  the  game  upon  the  whole  makes  for 
the  physical  well-being  of  those  who  play  it. 
But  the  old  football  coaches,  who  really  know 
the  facts  far  better  than  the  college  presi- 
dents, will  tell  you  in  confidence  a  very  dif- 
ferent tale.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  col- 
lege president,  who  looks  at  the  students  in 
the  mass  and  statistically,  it  is  easy  by  a  soph- 
istical kind  of  reasoning  to  show  that  more 
boys  are  drowned  by  reckless  canoeing  than 
are  killed  in  football. 

But  the  comparison  has  no  relevancy  what- 
soever. The  parent  is  not  bothering  about 
the  law  of  averages,  but  is  wanting  to  know 
whether  it  is  r^'ally  his  duty  to  allow  his  son 
to  be  diverted  from  study  and  from  many 
other  innocent  and  agreeable  pursuits,  in  or- 
der to  shed  luster  upon  the  college  and  have 
his  picture  printed  on  the  sporting  page  of 
all  the  metropolitan  newspapers  alongside  of 
the  pictures  of  Jack  Johnson,  the  negro  pugi- 
list heavy-weight,  and  the  favorites  of  the 
world  of  professional  baseball. 


FACTITIOUS  HEROISM. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  young  fellow 
who  struggles  in  the  mass  plays  in  the  pres- 
ence of  40,000  bellowing  and  screaming 
spectators,  the  great  climax  of  human  life 
has  been  reached.  Here  is  the  moment  of 
supreme  effort.  All  training,  from  the  kin- 
dergarten up,  has  led  to  the  brutal  scramble 
in  which  men's  lungs  are  crushed  and  spines 
are  broken ;  and  all  future  life  must  be  lived 
in  gray  lights  and  obscurity  when  compared 
with  the  brilliancy  and  grandeur  of  this  su- 
preme moment. 

It  is  a  pathetic  thing  to  take  anybody's  fine, 
strong  boy  and  make  a  fool  of  him  in  this 
way.  Parents  should  rise  up  with  wrath  and 
with  sarcasm,  and  call  for  an  end  of  unseemly 
gladiatorial  contests  in  the  pretended  name 
of  a  friendly  competition.  The  days  of  the 
great  games  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  as 
all  policemen  know,  mean  days  and  nights 
of  disgraceful  orgies.  Again  and  again,  in 
this  very  j^ar's  play,  men  have  been  killed 
outright ;  and  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
have  been  injured. 

It  is  a  disgrace  that  the  school  life  of  boys 
in  their  teens  should  not  be  led  in  quiet,  and 
in  academic  obscurity.  It  is  an  abomination 
that  the  sports  of  our  American  college  boys 
should  be  turned  into  a  tumultuous  public 
spectacle  of  the  character  of  Derby  Day  in 
England,  the  Grand  Prix  at  Paris,  or  a  con- 
test between  world  champions  in  pugilism 
where  police  can  be  evaded  and  crowds  can 
assemble.  Yet  nearly  a  month  before  the 
Yale-Harvard  football  game  of  November  20 
it  was  said  that  there  had  been  applications 
for  125,000  tickets  and  there  were  seating 
accommodations  for  less  than  50,000.  On 
occasion  of  the  Princeton- Yale  game  at  New 
Haven,  the  railroads  were  obliged  to  an- 
nounce that  they  had  provided  for  all  the 
extra  trairts  they  could  possibly  run  without 
completely  blocking  up  the  traffic. 

THE  CHARGE  OF  UNSPORTSMANLIKE  PLAY. 

This  blare  of  vulgar  publicity  is,  in  all  Its 
reflex  Influences,  demoralizing  to  college  life. 
It  puts  the  emphasis  upon  wrong  things  and 
cheapens  the  right  things.  It  involves  all 
kinds  of  college  athletics  In  a  network  of 
commercialism  that  thoroughly  Tammany- 
izes  what  ought  to  be  decorous  and  fine,  like 
contests  In  the  English  universities. 

It  is  not  merely  that  football  as  now  played 
is  a  hazardous  game,  in  which  the  chance  of 
physical  injury  Is  too  great  to  be  tolerated  by 
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wise  parents,  but  the  game  as  played  is  also  press  football  as  a  means  of  gaining  place 
a  demoralizing  game  because  it  is  often  un-  and  standing  among  the  competing  institu- 
sportsmanlike.  In  a  game  of  tennis  no  one  tions  of  tlu-ir  class.  They  become  fanatical  . 
thinks  of  taking  advantage  of  an  opponent  by  on  the  subject  of  football,  make  a  sort  of 
any  sort  of  cheating.  But  in  the  great  con-  religion  out  of  it,  and  at  length  reach  the 
tests  at  football  the  one  object  is  to  win  by  point  where  they  isolate  the  boy  whose  pa- 
all  possible  means,  and  there  is  always  an  rents  think  it  best  that  he  should  confine  him- 
endcavor  to  beat  the  rules.     If  there  is  a  star    self  to  other  sports. 

player  on  the  opposing  team,  there  is  apt  to  be  At  one  time  they  were  content  to  have  a 
a  definite  intention  to  "  put  him  out  of  the  single  school  team,  which  played  against 
game  "  by  one  means  or  another,  other  secondary  schools  of  the  general  region. 

A  college  president  whose  eyes  are  open  to  Now  they  have  a  second  team,  and  in  some 
the  evils  of  the  game  remarked  the  other  day  cases  a  third,  all  touring  the  country  incur- 
concerning  certain  recent  fatalities  that  these  ring  greater  or  less  physical  injuries  and  los- 
men  had  been  killed  intentionally.  He  has-  ing  the  spirit  of  quiet  study, — for  the  sake  of 
tened  to  explain  that  he  did  not  mean  that  advertising  and  pushing  the  school  th^t  makes 
there  was  any  deliberate  intention  to  produce  a  fetish  of  interscholastic  combat.  Some  of 
fatal  results,  but  that  there  was  probably  a  them  have  gone  so  far  as  to  take  the  little 
purpose  to  injure  the  opponent  sufficiently  to  children  of  from  nine  to  twelve,  who  enter 
*'  put  him  out  of  the  game."  All  of  this  has  as  boarding  or  day  pupils  in  junior  depart- 
a  very  ugly  sound,  and  it  wmU  be  bitterly  ments,  and  train  them, — not  merely  to  play 
denied  in  some  academic  quarters.     But  let    football  for  their  own  afternoon  recreation, — 


but  to  go  forth  twenty  or  forty  miles  waving 
the  banners  of  their  school  to  meet  on   the 
gridiron  the  infant  champions  of  some  other 
institution  devoted  to  the  cause  of  football. 
And   school   opinion,   beginning  with   the 


it  stand  as  the  expression  of  a  very  experi- 
enced and  able  observer. 

COMBAT   R.4THER  THAN   SPORT. 

Still  another  objection  to  football  as  a 
game,  that  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  principal  and  the  masters,  has  reached  such 
of  the  average  boy,  is  its  lack  of  any  perma-  a  stage  of  mania  and  obsession  on  this  sub- 
nent  usefulness  as  a  means  of  recreation.  It  ject  that  the  poor  infant  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
is  not  so  much  a  sport  as  it  is  a  form  of  phys-  years  whose  parents  will  not  let  him  go  forth 
ical  combat.  The  boy  who  learns  to  play  on  Saturdays  to  join  in  these  interschool  con- 
tennis  well  may  hope  to  enjoy  it  until  he  is  tests  is  pitied,  isolated  and  made  unhappv,  and 
sixty  years  old.  He  may  play  golf  until  he  taught  to  believe  that  his  parents  are  trying 
is  ninety.  He  may  enjoy  pedestrianism  until  to  make  a  mollycoddle  of  him.  In  the  pub- 
he  is  a  hundred.  The  pleasures  that  come  lie  high  schools,  also,  the  football  craze  has 
from  experience  in  the  woods  or  on  the  water  had  many  victims,  and  school  boards  are  be- 
have great  variety  and  endure  throughout  ginning  to  act  under  pressure  of  public 
life.  Even  baseball  is  a  game  that  men  of  opinion.  The  anti-football  attitude  of  the 
forty  or  fifty  can  at  any  time  take  up  in  ama-  school  authorities  of  New  York  City  last 
teur  fashion  with  their  own  growing  boys,  month  is  an  important  indication  of  the 
But  football,  which  can  only  be  played  by   changing  tide. 

those  of  extreme  muscular  development  and  Let  us  repeat,  then,  that  it  is  quite  time 
hard  training,  is  more  likely  to  unfit  a  boy  for  the  parents  and  the  general  public  to  have 
than  to  fit  him  for  the  exercises  and  pleasures  their  innings.  The  interscholastic  games  are 
that  will  last  through  his  life.  The  game  of  carried  to  great  excess,  they  interfere  with 
cricket  is  played  with  skill  and  pleasure  by  school  work,  they  injure  health  and  morals, 
gentlemen  in  England  till  they  reach  the  age  and  they  should  at  least  be  closely  restricted, 
of  threescore  and  ten ;  but  nobody  with  any  There  is  a  great  deal  of  housecleaning  needed 
sense  at  all  thinks  of  playing  football  after  in  many  of  our  educational  institutions  at  the 
he  gets  out  of  college.  very  moment  when  the  Carnegies,  the  Rocke- 

fellers, the  Kennedys,  the  Sages,  and  others 
are  pouring  out  their  private  millions  to  sup- 
Among  the  incidental  evils  of  the  football  port  the  cause  of  learning,  and  when,  far 
mania  in  the  big  colleges  may  be  mentioned  more  importantly,  the  taxpayers  are  being 
the  transmission  of  the  craze  to  the  prepara-  called  upon  for  increasing  sums  to  support 
tory  schools.  Many  of  these  schools  are  or-  education  all  the  way  from  the  university 
ganized  simply  upon  the  football  basis.    They   down  to  the  kindergarten. 


INFECTION    OF   THE    PREPARATORY   SCHOOLS. 


EFFECTS  OF  FOOTBALL  REFORM 

AT  COLUMBIA. 


BY  A   CLOSE   OBSERVER. 


TT  took  a  good  deal  more  moral  courage 
than  is  generally  appreciated  for  the 
academic  authorities  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity to  discontinue  the  game  of  intercollegiate 
football  as  they  did  in  1905.  In  taking  this 
step  they  knew  perfectly  well  that  they  laid 
themselves  open  to  bitter  attack  and  criticism, 
as  well  %as  to  serious  misunderstanding  of 
their  motive  and  purpose  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents, alumni,  and  many  outsiders  of  in- 
fluence. 

So  completely  was  the  academic  world  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  football  mania,  that 
the  devotees  of  football  believed  that  they 
could  break  the  will  of  any  individual  or 
body  which  attempted  to  stand  in  their  way. 
The  public,  eager  for  large  spectacular  con- 
tests, spiced  with  the  element  of  physical  dan- 
ger, did  not  want  the  thing  stopped.  Highly 
paid  coaches  and  managers  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  football  supplies,  who  have  pushed 
their  business  from  the  big  universities  to  the 
small  colleges,  from  the  small  colleges  to  the 
high  schools,  and  from  the  high  schools  al- 
most to  the  kindergarten,  were  banded  like 
a  well-organized  trust  against  anything  which 
might  interfere  with  their  sales  and  profits. 

The  supporters  of  other  academic  sport 
defended  football,  often  against  their  better 
judgment,  because  the  enormous  income  from 
gate  receipts,  w^hich  it  provided,  saved  them 
from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  paying 
themselves  for  the  forms  of  sport  which  they 
preferred,  but  which,  like  rowing,  could  pro- 
duce no  gate  receipts  at  all,  or,  like  basket- 
ball and  baseball,  only  moderate  receipts  as 
compared  with  those  of  football.  It  was 
against  this  whole  body  of  opinion,  vested 
interests,  and  unacademic  practices  that  Co- 
lumbia University  set  itself.  That  the  step 
it  took  would  be  unpopular  in  high  degree 
was  certain ;  that  it  was  right,  was  equally 
certain. 

The  cynical  prediction  was  freely  made 
that  Columbia  would  have  to  back  down 
from  the  position  it  took,  because  it  could 
not  stand  the  unpopularity  and  the  criticism 
which  the  act  called  forth.  The  contrary 
happened.     The  Columbia  authorities  stood 


their  ground  like  men  and  patiently  answered 
the  attacks  leveled  against  them  by  appeals 
to  reason  which  were,  however,  but  little 
heard. 

It  is  four  years  since  football  was  abolished 
at  Columbia,  and  there  are  now  no  under- 
graduates left  there  who  have  known  or  seen 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  intercollegiate 
football.  It  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
Columbia  professors  that  the  autumn  weeks 
have  now,  for  the  first  time,  become  quiet, 
orderly,  and  abundant  in  work.  Previously 
serious  academic  work  began  after  Thanks- 
giving. Football  dominated  everything  until 
that  day.  The  tone  of  the  student-body  has 
improved,  and  now  on  the  university  exer- 
cising ground,  South  Field,  there  may  be  seen 
every  afternoon  hundreds  of  young  men  ac- 
tively engaged  in  sports,  in  games,  and  phys- 
ical exercise,  where,  during  the  football  pe- 
riod, there  were  but  twenty-two  rushing  and 
tearing  at  each  other,  while  a  few  score  or 
few  hundred  stood  on  the  side  lines  watching 
and  cheering. 

Football  makes  athletics  impossible.  Ath- 
letics cannot  flourish  until  football  is  gotten 
out  of  the  way.  The  rational  and  regular 
participation  in  outdoor  sport  by  hundreds  of 
students  is  an  end  devoutly  to  be  wished  for. 
It  cannot  be  obtained,  however,  so  long  as 
the  body  of  the  whole  student  interest  is 
focused  on  the  gladiatorial  struggle  between 
two  trained  bodies  of  combatants,  leaving  to 
the  students  as  a  whole  nothing  to  do  but  to 
watch.  The  alternative  is  between  the  real 
and  the  vicarious.  Football  for  the  mass  of 
American  students  is  a  vicarious  participation 
in  athletics. 

It  is  deplorable  that  Columbia's  example 
has  not  been  followed  by  other  large  institu- 
tions. President  Eliot  talked  and  thundered 
against  football,  but  Harvard  did  not  uphold 
him.  Other  college  presidents  have  gone  to 
the  length  of  defending  football  as  a  moral 
agent.  One  hardly  knows  how  to  deal  with 
men  who  take  such  an  attitude.  Columbia 
has  gained  for  itself  a  proud  pre-eminence  by 
an  act  of  conspicuous  moral  courage,  good 
sense,  and  high  intelligence. 
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THE    PRESENT    NET    RESULT    OE    WOMAN'S 

'*  EMANCIPATION." 


npHE  morrows  of  victory  are  not  always 
without  embarrassment,  nor  without 
remorse ;  and,  according  to  discussions  in  its 
journals,  leagues,  and  congresses,  feminism 
seems  already  to  be  suffering  from  a  certain 
disaffection,  an  embarrassment  arising  chief- 
ly from  its  conquests,  writes  M.  Gabriel  Au- 
bray  in  the  Correspondant  (Paris).  There 
were  "  four  citadels  the  shadow  of  which 
crushed  woman,  four  Bastilles  whose  destruc- 
tion was  necessary  in  order  that  she  might 
be  free  and  might  spread  her  life  in  the  sun 
that  shines  for  all.  In  three  of  these  femin- 
ism has  made  breaches  and  poured  her 
troops.  ,  ,  .  And  now,  deceived  by  the 
poverty  of  the  results,  exasperated  by  the  bit- 
terness which  most  of  them  have  entailed,  it 
hesitates,  divided  between  the  violent  desire 
to  press  the  charge  to  the  utmost  and  to  de- 
molish everything  and  the  terror  of  being 
again  duped  and  of  overwhelming  its 
troubles  w  ith  new  ruins."  ( i )  Easy  access 
to  the  liberal  professions  had  been  claimed 
for  women.  With  literature  and  the  fine 
arts  already  open  to  them,  they  had  occupied 
at  will  instruction,  law,  and  medicine.  A 
well-informed  woman  has  said  that  in  those 
directions  they  have  miscalculated,  and  that 
the  exceptional  success  of  the  few  has  poor- 
ly compensated  the  sufferings  of  the  many 
who  have  served  only  to  augment  the  ranks 
of  the  intellectual  proletariat.  (2)  For  the 
working  woman  was  needed  equality  with 
the  working  man  in  the  matter  of  wages,  and 
conditions  of  labor  adjusted  to  her  weakness; 
it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  femin- 
ine competition  has  lowered  the  price  of 
labor,  and  that  the  sole  equality  to  which  she 
hastens  is  that  of  misery,  envy,  and  social 
hatred.  (3)  Finally,  it  is  in  howling  against 
"  man's  law  "  {la  lot  de  rhomme)  that  the 
abrogation  of  the  indissoluble  marriage  is 
claimed  as  a  liberation  for  woman ;  now,  all 
thoughtful  feminists  recognize  the  fact  that 
woman  is  more  often  than  man  the  victim  of 
divorce ;  and  they  are  terrified  to  see  the 
others,  the  infatuated,  put  their  last  hope  in 
its    "  enlargement."      Alone,    the    block    of 


political  rights  remains  unbroken,  which  per- 
mits tumultuous  manifestations  in  the  streets 
and  tempts  the  collection  of  mobs  in  favor  of 
"  the  eternal  oppressed."  But  the  grand  re- 
sult, when  woman  shares  with  man  the  right 
to  vote,  is  already  disabused  of  its  derisive 
sovereignty,  disgusted  with  universal  suf- 
frage. Hence,  in  spite  of  the  exasperation  of 
certain  fanatics,  and  of  apparent  agitation, 
at  the  depths  of  feminism  there  is  an  unmis- 
takable lassitude.  When  Mme.  Marc 
Hel3's,  from  her  investigation  of  feminism 
in  northern  countries,  concludes  that  "  among 
all  the  successful  women  workers  that  I  have 
seen  there  is  not  one  who  would  not  be  ready 
to-morrow  to  renounce  her  career  for  love 
and  a  home,"  she  marks,  as  it  were,  the  end 
of  the  modern  Utopia  of  the  enfranchisement 
of  woman.  But  here,  also,  as  in  nearly  all 
the  revolutionary  enterprises  of  the  century, 
with  an  obscure  fear  of  bankruptcy,  the  two- 
fold temptation  is  felt, — to  return  to  old 
conditions  or  to  throw  oneself  recklessly  into 
the  van,  in  a  supreme  "  risk-everything,"  and 
to  run  blindly  toward  the  abyss. 

In  the  face  of  this  movement  Christian 
thought,  "  uncertain  as  to  its  wisdom  or  its 
folly,  has  become  perplexed  and  maintains 
different  attitudes.  On  one  side,  the  Abbe 
Sertillanges,  in  his  Feminisme  et  Christian- 
isme,  goes  as  far  as  he  lawfully  can  in  favor 
of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  and  of  liberalism 
for  all."  Another  Catholic,  M.  Theodore 
Joran,  the  crowned  author  of  Mensonge  du 
feminisme,  wages  against  feminism,  in  his 
eyes  a  veritable  monster,  a  war  without  mer- 
cy; he  strikes  off  one  by  one  the  heads  of  the 
hydra  and  grants  no  grace  to  those  who  seek 
to  save  themselves  by  wearing  on  their  fore- 
heads the  label  "  Christian  feminism."  For 
him,  feminism  is  above  all  "  a  war  against 
marriage,"  "  separation  of  the  sexes,"  "  fem- 
inine eogism,  revolt,  libertlnage,  anarchy  " ; 
it  is,  therefore,  essentially  anti-Christian." 

Concernlngthe  relation  of  Christianity  to 
woman,  M.  Aubray  says: 

We  see  that  Christianity  has  sought  to  assign 
to  the  damsel  as  well  as  to  the  matron,  to  the 
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widow  as  well  as  to  the  wife,  the  condition 
which  is  the  most  secure,  the  most  dignified,  the 
most  agreeable  that  it  has  hitherto  appeared 
possible  to  accord  to  her.  We  see  that  it  has 
incorporated  in  imperial  moral  laws  its  prin- 
ciples of  justice  f.or  woman,  ordaining  to  the 
child  that  it  honors  his  mother ;  to  the  young 
man  to  choose  his  fiancee,  in  full  liberty  of  love, 
for  her  charms  and  her  virtues,  not  for  her 
fortune,  and  to  labor  if  need  be  twice  seven 
years  to  win  his  Rachel ;  to  the  husband  to  love 
his  wife  as  himself,  to  respect  her  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  mother,  and  to  be  faithful  to  her,  come 
what  may;  and  this  is  the  law  of  the  man.  But 
to  the  young  girl  it  offers  the  free  choice  either 
to  remain  unmarried, — without  incurring  there- 
by the  contempt  of  the  world, — or  to  exercise 
in  full  confidence  her  energies  of  love  and  of 
maternity  in  the  securities  of  indissoluble  mar- 
riage and  in  the  inviolable  sanctuary  of  the 
family. 

He  holds  that  society,  no  longer  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  has  set  up  on  its 
altars  a  monstrous  idol  of  liberty,  and  in  lib- 
erty's name  has  freed  labor  as  well  as  love 
from  all  moral  and  religious  discipline,  aban- 
doning the  workwoman   in  the  factory  like 


the  courtesan  in  the  street,  without  regard 
to  the  result  of  the  battle  of  the  sexes  agaipst 
nature,  in  which,  despite  the  great  injury 
done  to  man  by  reason  of  her  competition,  it 
is  the  woman  who  is  finally  vanquished, 
ruined,  torn  from  the  sweets  of  home,  and 
robbed  of  her  children. 

Marie  Corelll  Makes  a  Suggestion, 

In  a  long,  intense  article  in  the  London' 
Magazine,  discussing  "  The  Problem  of  the 
Suffragette,"   Miss  Corelli  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing test  of  woman's  fitness  (not  "  right," 
she  adds)   for  the  ballot: 

Let  the  suffragettes  set  up  a  woman's  parlia- 
ment, as  close  an  imitation  of  Westminster  as 
possible  as  regards  constitution,  and  for  three 
years  handle  every  night  the  same  subjects  as 
are  being  handled  at  Westminster.  At  the  end 
of  these  three  years,  if  the  women  have  brought 
more  logic  and  intellect,  higher  perception  and 
clearer  reasoning  powers  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lems debated  than  have  the  men  at  Westminster, 
— why,  let  them  have  the  vote  by  all  means,  if  it 
will  make  them  happy. 


NEW  YORK'S  RECOGNITION  OF  SOCIAL  NEEDS. 


npAKING  the  country  generally,  it  must, 
we  think,  be  admitted  that  the  charges 
of  apathy  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  toward  municipal  work  for  social 
betterment  are  only  too  well  founded.  If 
the  things  that  ought  to  be  done  by  the  local 
government  are  left  undone  the  townspeople 
are  in  many  cases  apathetic ;  if  the  city  au- 
thorities do  well  those  that  should  applaud 
are  indifferent.  As  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller, 
writing  on  this  subject  in  the  Survey  of  No- 
vember 6,  observes:  "Were  it  to  be  an- 
nounced that  JVIr.  Carnegie  or  Mrs.  Sage 
had  given  a  fund  of  $5,000,000  to  be  devot- 
ed to  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  the  news 
would  be  sent  over  the  wires  throughout  the 
country  and  reported  to  the  nation  in  tell- 
ing headlines.  When  the  city  government 
does  this,  however,  it  is  accepted  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  and  little  attention  is  paid  to 
it."  ]VIr.  Veiller's  paper  merits  careful 
reading  by  every  one  who  has  the  welfare 
of  his  own  city  at  heart. 

New  York  has  just  gone  through  two 
campaigns, — "  a  political  campaign,  heated 
and  strenuous,  which  has  absorbed  the  public 
interest,  and  along  with  it,  attracting  com- 
paratively little  attention ;  an  important  bud- 
get campaign  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of 


the  city."  The  commercial  metropolis  has 
now  a  population  of  4,000,000,  and  is 
spending  on  its  service  $163,000,000  an- 
nually,— as  the  man  in  the  street  would  say, 
a  pretty  big  proposition.  As  Mr.  Veiller  re- 
marks, the  whole  community,  both  non- 
taxpayers  and  taxpayers,  are  deeply  affected 
by  the  way  in  which  this  $163,000,000  is 
spent. 

So  long  as  there  are  28,000  unsupervised  cases 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  city's  tenements  without 
the  advice  of  a  physician,  it  vitally  concerns 
every  one  whether  money  be  spent  to  reduce 
these  sources  of  infection  or  whether  it  be  spent 
for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  expensive 
automobiles  for  city  employees.  So  long  as 
there  are  100,000  windowless,  dark,  interior 
bedrooms  in  tenements,  it  is  of  vital  importance 
whether  money  is  spent  to  bring  light  and  ven- 
tilation into  these  breeders  of  disease  or 
whether  it  is  wasted  in  excessive  prices  paid 
for  real  estate.  So  long  as  the  sick  and  help- 
less in  the  city  institutions  are  subjected  to  the 
debasing  and  brutal  care  of  drunken  and  in- 
capable employees,  it  is  of  vital  moment  whether 
city  money  is  spent  for  adequate  hospital  serv- 
ice or  is  wasted  on  excessive  fees  paid  to  com- 
missioners in  condemnation  proceedings.  The 
issue  cannot  be  avoided.  The  social  workers  of 
the  city  must  face  it  and  the  community  must 
necessarily  be  made  aware  of  it  and  the  oppor- 
tunity be  given  it  to  choose  for  what  purposes 
its  money  shall  be  expended. 
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All  through  the  past  summer  and  early 
fall  certain  organizations  "  interested  in  so- 
cial work  "  in  New  York  City, — notably  the 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis and  the  Tenement  House  Committee  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  and  the  Public 
Education  Association, — made  the  city's  bud- 
get "  the  subject  of  careful  and  searching 
study."  Also  a  group  of  social  workers  "  in- 
terested generally  in  tlie  whole  field  of  social 
efiFort  has  given  attention  to  the  budget,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  social  needs."  Social 
workers,  as  in  past  years,  presented  to  the 
city  departments  in  which  they  were  espe- 
cially interested  comprehensive  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  the  needs  of  those 
branches  of  the  city  government,  and  have 
proceeded  through  every  stage  of  the  situa- 
tion to  urge  those  needs  upon  the  different 
city  authorities.  The  city  voted  a  budget  for 
1910  of  $163,130,270.37,  an  increase  of 
$6,585,122.23  over  the  current  budget.  We 
summarize  from  Mr.  Veiller's  paper  a  few 
of  the  more  important  results,  which  may 
be  expected  to  follow  this  increase  in  the 
fields  of  social  work. 

The  Health  Department  was  allowed  an  in- 
crease of  $263,500,  practically  all  of  which  was 
granted  for  the  extension  of  its  tuberculosis 
work.  With  this  money  the  Department  will 
be  able  to  do  what  it  has  hitherto  been  unable 
to  accomplish.  Every  new  case  of  tuberculosis 
will  be  visited  by  a  nurse,  the  patient  will  be 
seen  personally  and  instructed  what  to  do.  He 
will  be  cautioned  against  infecting  the  members 


of  his  Janiily  and  his  neighbors.  Every  precau- 
tion will  be  taken  to  improve  tiie  condition  of 
the  patient  and  to  minimize  the  chances  of  his  in- 
fecting the  comnumity.  The  20,000  "  not  found  " 
cases  will  be  looked  up.  Every  time  a  tuber- 
culosis patient  moves,  the  apartments  he  has 
occupied  will  be  disinfected  before  a  new  tenant 
i?  permitted  to  move  into  them. 

The  Department  of  Education  found  itself 
with  $271,443  at  its  disposal  for  new  evening 
high  schools  and  elementary  schools,  new  vaca- 
tion schools,  evening  roof  playgrounds,  twenty 
additional  truant  officers,  illumination  of  yards 
in  twenty-three  school  buildings  that  they  may 
be  used  as  evening  recreation  centers.  Gener- 
ous provision  for  more  teachers  was  also  made. 

The  Department  of  Public  Charities  received 
an  increase  of  $176,606.50.  This  will  admit  of 
the  expenditure  of  a  substantial  amount  for  the 
improvement  of  the  lower  grades  of  the  hos- 
pital helper  service,  which  "  for  many  years  has 
been  a  disgrace  to  the  city." 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Bellevue  and  Al- 
lied Hospitals  has  secured  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  about  $15,000  to  meet  the  tubercu- 
losis needs  of  the  three  main  clinics  connected 
with  that  board, — Bellevue,  Gouverneur,  and 
Harlem.  This  additional  appropriation  will  pro- 
vide more  adequate  salaries  for  physicians  at 
these  clinics,  maintain  the  ferryboat  day  camps, 
and  supply  a  few  additional  nurses  where  they 
are  most  needed. 

The  increases  granted  fell  far  short  of 
the  amounts  asked  for.  "  No  sane  social  re- 
former, however,  expects  to  accomplish  at 
one  step  all  the  reforms  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested. Progress  in  municipal  affairs  neces- 
sarily comes  by  slow  degrees, — a  step  at  a 
time.  A  ver\'  long  step  has  been  taken  at 
this  time." 


WHAT  WILL  LORD  LANSDOWNE  DO  WITH  THE 

ENGLISH  BUDGET  ? 


TN  the  November  number  of  the  English 
Review  of  Reviews  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead 
has  another  of  the  character  sketches  which 
are  welcomed  by  his  readers  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  latest  subject  of  Mr. 
Stead's  pen  portraiture  is  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  whom  he  regards'  as  unquestion- 
ably the  "  man  of  the  moment  "  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Lord  Lansdowne  is  "  the  nomi- 
nal leader  of  the  Unionist  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords." 

There  are  six  hundred  members  of  the  Upper 
House,  of  whom  about  sixty  are  Liberals.  The 
remaining  five  hundred  and  forty  Peers,  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  are  supposed  to  be  follow- 
ers of  the  noble   Marquis.     They  are  obedient 


enough  when  he  summons  them  to  mutilate  or 
to  murder  some  Liberal  bill  upon  which  the 
House  of  Commons  has  bestowed  the  patient 
labors  of  a  session.  But  will  they  obey  him 
when  he  summons  them  to  respect  the  unwrit- 
ten law  of  the  British  Constitution  and  to  pass 
the  budget  ?    That  is  the  question  of  the  hour. 

At  the  present  moment,  however,  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  of  Lords  appears  to  Mr. 
Stead  to  have  been  wrested  from  the  hands 
of  Lord  Lansdowne  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Garvin, 
"  a  comparatively  unknown  journalist  "  and 
"  the  Gadfly  of  the  Opposition." 

What  we  are  witnessing  at  present  is  a  duel 
to  the  death  between  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr. 
T.  L.  Garvin.  .  .  .  Mr.  Garvin  has  none  of 
the  advantages  of  Lord  Lansdowne.     He  is  not 
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a  patrician  born  in  the  purple.  He  is  a  plebeian, 
reared  no  one  exactly  knows  how.  He  has  no 
long  record  of  Ministerial  services  behind  him. 
He  has  never  sat  in  either  House  of  Parliament. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Garvin,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Nciicastle  Chronicle,  afterward  editor  of  the 
Outlook,  is  now  the  chief  leader-writer  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  the  inspirer  of  the  Daily  Mail, 
the  chronicler  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Observer.  He  is  a  man  of 
unquestioned  ability,  of  enormous  energj',  of 
splendid  self-confidence,  and  of  fanatical  en- 
thusiasm. .  .  .  By  his  zeal,  by  his  persever- 
ance, and  by  his  passion  he  has  goaded  the  Peers 
into  incipient  revolt  against  their  leader.  It 
seems  absurd,  but  it  is  most  true,  that  at  the 
present  moment  of  writing  Mr.  Garvin  has  the 
majority  of  the  Unionist  Peers  at  his  back. 

Mr.  Stead  assumes  that  Lord  Lansdowne 
is  opposed  to  "  the  violent  and  revolutionary 
course  to  which  the  Peers  are  incited  by  Mr. 
Garvin  " ;  for  in  his  character  sketches  Mr. 
Stead  feels  bound  "  to  portray  a  man  as  he 
appears  to  himself  at  his  best  moments,  and 
not  as  he  appears  to  his  enemies  at  his  worst." 
And  having  due  regard  to  Lord  Lansdowne's 
political  career  "  it  would  be  unpardonable 
to  impute  to  him  even  a  passing  sympathy 
with  the  revolutionary  policy  of  rejecting 
the  budget."  At  the  same  time  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  fact  that  his  Lordship  has 
frequently  "  shown  himself  capable  of  the 
grossest  miscalculation  of  the  forces  with 
which  he  has  had  to  deal  in  the  past."  In 
his  administration,  "  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  under- 
rate the  strength  of  his  opponents."  Mr. 
Stead  points  to  Lord  Lansdowne's  action 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  his  career  as  gover- 
nor-general of  Canada,  as  Viceroy  of  India, 
and  as  Secretary  of  War  at  the  time  of  the 
conflict  with  the  Boers  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Stead  gives  voluminous  data  of  Lord 
Lansdowne's  life,  from  which  we  condense 
the  following: 

Lord  Lansdowne  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  Balol  College,  Oxford.  He  had  only  just 
attained  his  majority  when  his  father  died,  leav- 
ing him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  heir  to  all 
the  wealth  and  responsibilities  of  the  mar- 
quisate. 

Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  was  called  to  office 
in  1868  made  him  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Exchequer  of  Great  Britain,  a  post  which  he 
held  for  four  years.  In  1872,  when  Mr.  Card- 
well  was  carrying  through  the  scheme  of  Army 
Reform  suggested  by  the  Franco-German  War, 
Lord  Lansdowne  was  appointed  Lender-Secretary 
for  War.  He  stayed  at  the  War  Office  till  the 
fall  of  the  Gladstone  Ministry  in  1874,  and  re- 
mained in  opposition  until  the  return  of  the 
Liberals  to  power  in  1880.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed Under-Secretary  for  India,  a  post 
which  he  promptly  threw  up  when  the  stormy 
agitation   of   the    Land   League   compelled   Mr. 


'Forster  to  bring  in  a  bill  by  which  a  stay  was 
placed  upon  evictions  by  providing  that  com- 
pensation for  disturbance  should  be  paid  to  the 
evicted  tenants. 

Lord  Lansdowne  later  was  appointed  Gover- 
nor-General of  Canada,  a  post  which  he  held  for 
five  years.  He  began  well,  winning  golden  opin- 
ions from  the  French  Canadians  by  responding 
to  the  Quebec  address  in  French,  and  his  ad- 
ministration was  on  the  whole  successful.  His 
Viceroyalty  was  notable  for  two  things, — the 
suppression  of  the  Riel  Redskin  half-breed  re- 
bellion in  the  Northwest  and  the  completion  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  He  also  under- 
took the  settlement  of  the  Canadian  Fisheries 
question  with  the  United  States.  Lord  Lans- 
downe in  those  days  was  a  Liberal  Imperialist, 
sane  and  sober. 

Whig  though  he  was,  his  capacity,  proved  in 
Canada,  and  his  high  rank  in  the  peerage,  led 
Lord  Salisbury  to  appoint  him  Viceroy  of  India 
in  li 


As  a  Viceroy  he  did  many  things  well  and 
few  things  ill. 

He  called  into  existence  the  Imperial  contin- 
gent from  the  Native  States.  Under  his  Vice- 
royalty  laws  were  passed  for  the  protection  of 
animals  from  cruelty  and  Indian  girls  from  vio- 
lation under  the  marriage  laws  before  the  age 
of  twelve.  He  generally  governed  like  a  pru- 
dent Whig  of  the  old  school. 

"  During  his  term  of  office  in  India,"  says  a 
eulogist  in  Blackwood,  "  the  area  of  actual  ir- 
rigation was  increased  by  nearly  two  million 
acres,  the  famine  codes  were  revised  with  the 
utmost  success,  some  four  thousand  miles  of 
new  railway  lines  were  opened  for  traffic.  And 
while  no  practical  details  escaped  him,  while  by 
the  exercise  of  a  simple  tact  he  was  able  to 
soften  the  asperities  of  caste  and  religion,  he 
neglected  nothing  which  should  safeguard  our 
Indian  Empire." 

Lord  Lansdowne  had  been  away  in  Canada 
when  the  great  schism  tore  the  Liberal  Uni(?5i- 
ists  from  their  allegiance  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He 
took  no  part  in  English  politics  until  his  return 
from  India  in  1894.  He  then  allied  himself 
actively  with  the  party  to  which  he  was  bound 
by  family  sj'mpathies  and  territorial  interest. 
When  Lord  Salisbury  formed  his  last  adminis- 
tration he  offered  the  War  Office  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe in  1895.  He  accepted  it,  and  reigned  in 
Whitehall  for  five  years.  He  was  a  good 
enough  War  Minister  for  an  empire  that  re- 
mains at  peace.  But  for  an  empire  which  needs 
occasionally  to  fight  for  its  existence,  and  which 
is  very  often  plunged  into  unnecessary  wars, 
he  was, — not  so  good. 

Lord  Lansdowne  never  woke  up  to  realize 
the  possibility  of  war  until  too  late.  He  re- 
fused to  admit  the  possibility  that  the  Orange 
Free  State  would  join  forces  with  the  Trans- 
vaal. He  was  not  on  good  terms  with  Lord 
Wolseley.  his  commander-in-chief.  The  army 
for  which  he  was  responsible  broke  down  be- 
neath the  first  rough  touch  of  actual  war  against 
a  white-skinned  race.  It  had  emerged  vic- 
toriously from  the  war  in  the  Soudan.  But  the 
Boers  were  of  tougher  metal  than  the  swarthy 
sons  of  the  desert. 

Disregarding  the  adage  about  not  swopping 
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horses  while  crossing  a  stream.  Lord  Salisbury  Lansdowne  directed  our  foreign  affairs  in  such 

changed  his  war  ministers  in  the  middle  of  the  a   fashion  as  to  win  the  praise  of  his  political 

Boer  War.     Mr.  Broderick  replaced  Lord  Lans-  opponents.   "  Me  was  glad  to  acknowledge,"  said 

downe  and   Lord  Lansdowne   took   Lord   Salis-  Mr.  As<iuith,  "as  he  believed  all  Liberals  would, 

bury's  |>lace  at  tlic  War  Oflice.     l'>om   Kxxi  till  that    Lord    Lansdowne    had    been    a    successful 

the    fall    of    the    Unionist    Administration    Lord  I-oreign   Minister." 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  THE  NORTH  POLE. 


CO  much  discussion  has  been  aroused  in  the 
press  and  so  much  speculation  has  been 
rife  regarding  the  claims  of  the  United  States 
to  what  may  conveniently  be  termed  north- 
polar  territory  that  it  will  be  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  the  Review  to  learn  just  what 
the  law  of  nations  has  to  say  upon  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  October  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  International  Law  Prof.  James 
Brown  Scott  sets  forth  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  matter  in  a  singularly  lucid  paper  and, 
moreover,  in  phraseology  intelligible  to  the 
"  most  unlearned  in  the  law."  It  appears 
that  as  regards  the  Arctic  regions  CoUey 
Gibber's  dictum,  "  Possession  is  eleven  points 
in  the  law,"  does  not  hold  good.  The  nail- 
ing,— metaphorical  or  actual, — of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  to  the  North  Pole,  while  a  duti- 
ful and  praiseworthy  enough  act  on  the  part 
of  an  explorer,  in  no  way  gives  the  United 
States  legal  title  to  the  new-found  territory. 
Professor  Scott  reminds  his  readers  that 
"  title  by  discovery  applies  to  land,  not  to 
water  "  ; 

for  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  discovery 
of  an  open  sea  conveys  ownership  of  the  water 
or  indeed  to  the  lands  washed  by  it,  as  it  is  uni- 
versally held  that  the  open  seas  beyond  the  limit 
of  territorial  waters  are  insusceptible  of  ap- 
propriation. In  like  manner,  it  would  not  be 
asserted  that  the  discovery  of  an  iceberg  or  a 
floating  field  of  ice  conveyed  title  to  the  land 
upon  which  the  iceberg  happened  to  rest,  or  in 
whose  neighborhood  it  floated  to  the  sea.  In 
the  technical  sense  the  conveyance  of  water  witli- 
in  the  defined  limits  would  not  transfer  the 
land  covered  by  it,  whereas  the  conveyance  of 
the  land  covered  by  the  water  would  pass  title 
to  the  land  as  covered  by  the  water.  There- 
fore we  may  eliminate  from  consideration  polar 
discoveries  disconnected  with  land,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  insist  that  a  different  law  ob- 
tains in  the  Arctic  regions  and  that  icebergs 
and  ice-floes  may  riot  only  be  acquired  but  pass 
title  to  adjoining  land. 

The  discovery  of  rivers,  of  course,  "  gives 
title  to  the  lands  washed  by  them  " ;  but  that 
is  "  because  of  the  necessary  and  close  con- 
nection between  the  land  and  the  water  and 
the  evident  intent  of  the  discoverers  to  an- 
nex  the   land,    using   the   water  only   as   a 


means  of  identification.  As  Professor  Scott 
points  out,  discovery  of  unoccupied  land  may 
be  wholly  irrespective  of  subsequent  occupa- 
tion, or  it  may  be  with  intent  to  occupy. 
Although  "  in  the  centuries  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  discovery  of  America,  title  was 
claimed  by  mere  discovery," — international 
law  "  gives  no  countenance  whatever  to  the 
claim  that  mere  discovery  alone  and  by  itself 
vests  title.  At  most,  discovery  creates  a  pre- 
sumption, an  inchoate  right,  which,  followed 
by  occupation,  ripens  into  title."  And  the 
original  priority  and  the  right  springing  from 
it  would  be  regarded  as  renounced  if  the 
discoverer  failed  to  occupy  "  within  what 
may  be  considered  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances a  reasonable  time." 

In  the  view  of  international  law  "  discov- 
ery is  a  political  or  sovereign  act,  and  should 
be  made  by  a  navigator  duly  commissioned 
by  the  authority  of  the  State  in  whose  behalf 
he  acts." 

Discoveries  due  to  private  initiative  do  not 
of  themselves  convey  rights;  for  as  a  private 
citizen  or  a  commercial  company  which  he  rep- 
resents is  not  a  sovereign  body,  neither  he  nor 
it,  through  him,  can  acquire  the  incidents  of 
sovereignty.  It  would  appear  therefore  that 
private  expeditions  do  not  acquire  title  to  the 
land  discovered,  ether  for  themselves  or  for  the 
country  of  which  they  happen  to  be  the  sub- 
jects or  citizens. 

This  fact  has  recently  been  recognized  by 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  fitting  out  an  ex- 
pedition formally  to  take  possession  of  the 
islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  adjoining  the 
Dominion.  Professor  Scott  admits  that  dis- 
covery within  the  Arctic  regions  has  un- 
doubtedly vested  title ;  but,  as  he  observes, 

that  is  because  the  expeditions  were  under  state 
control  and  discovery  was  followed  not  merely 
by  a  claim  of  sovereignty  but  were  reduced  by 
actual  possession  to  title.  Thus  Iceland  and 
Greenland  have  been  and  are  Danish  colonies. 
The  territory  watered  by  Hudson  Bay  passed 
into  possession  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  ad- 
ministered as  British  territory  until  it  was  incor- 
porated into  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The 
discovery  of  Tasmania  and  Australia  are  exam- 
ples, not  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  and 
Great  Britain  claims  sovereignty  over  these  ter- 
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ritories  not  by  discovery  but  by  effectual  occu- 
pation. 

In  Africa  the  claim  that  discovery  vests 
title  has  worked  so  unsatisfactorily  that  the 
powers  have  entered  into  an  agreement  that 
"  occupation  should  follow  discovery  in  or- 
der to  vest  title,  and  that  even  the  intent  to 
occupy  should  be  notified." 

With  regard  to  polar  territory,  there  is 
considerable  diflficulty  in  applying  the  pres- 
ent theory  and  practice  of  discovery  and  oc- 
cupation. 

Supposing  that  Dr.  Cook  reached  the  North 
Pole  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  United  States 
acquires  any  title  to  the  polar  regions ;  and  sup- 
posing that  Commander  Peary,  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  had  been  specifically  de- 
tailed to  reach  the  Pole,  his  expedition  was,  it 
would  seem,  one  of  adventure  and  scientific  dis- 
covery not  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  to 
the  polar  regions. 

Professor  Scott  seeks  to  demonstrate  the 
"  justness  and  applicability  "  of  his  observa- 
tions by  a  consideration  of  the  Spitzbergen 
archipelago,  concerning  which  he  remarks : 

Various  nationalities  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  discovering  and  making  known  Spitz- 
bergen. From  the  date  of  its  discovery  by 
Barents,  its  circumnavigation  by  Carlsen 
(1863),  and  its  scientific  exploration  by  Nor- 
denskjold,  the  claim  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
to  sovereignty  over  the  island  has  been  urged, 
but  this  met  in   1871   with  the  outspoken  oppo- 


sition of  Russia,  and  in  1872  the  two  gbVeril- 
nients  agreed  formally  that  the  region  should 
remain  as  it  had  been,  no  man's  land  {terra 
iiiillius).  The  recent  separation  of  Norway 
from  Sweden  has  added  a  further  element  of 
complication,  because  the  subjects  of  Norway 
claim  a  peculiar  and  preponderating  interest  in 
the  islands  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Nor- 
wegians may  be  said  to  be  the  only  people  who 
resort  to  them  in  considerable  numbers.  Cer- 
tain coal-fields  in  the  islands  are  worked  by  a 
British  corporation,  and  an  American  company 
is  at  present  exploiting  coal  in  Spitzbergen. 
Therefore  if  Spitzbergen,  notwithstanding  dis- 
covery, occupation,  and  the  assumption  of 
sovereignty  by  Sweden  is  considered  no  man's 
land,  it  must  be  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
voyages  of  discovery  and  the  explorations  made 
in  the  islands  during  the  past  two  centuries 
were  scientific, — undertaken  without  the  intent 
of  passing  title. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things  as  well  as 
to  render  life,  property,  and  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  the  various  nationalities  in 
the  islands  more  secure,  Norway  has  called 
a  conference  of  the  powers  interested  in  the 
archipelago  to  meet  next  year  at  Christiania 
"  in  order  to  establish  a  system  of  adminis- 
tration without,  however,  appropriating  the 
islands  to  any  one  of  the  participating  powers 
or  changing  the  status  as  terra  nullius.  It 
would  therefore  appear  that  arctic  discovery 
as  such  vests  no  title,  and  that  the  Arctic 
regions,  except  and  in  so  far  as  they  have 
been  occupied,  are  in  the  condition  of  Spitz- 
bergen,— that  is  to  say,  no  man's  land." 


THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  POLES. 


A  N  anonymous  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Revieiv, — presumably  the  editor, — has 
an  article  comparing  the  greatest  and  most 
characteristic  exploits  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
earth  with  regard  to  the  motives  which  im- 
pel people  to  go  into  such  uncomfortable 
places,  the  methods  by  which  they  meet  the 
special  difficulties  of  the  regions,  and  the  re- 
sults which  have  been  achieved.     He  says: 

What  may  be  done  with  a  free  hand  by  a  man 
full  of  ability  and  confidence  has  been  demon- 
strated this  year  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Shackleton.  He 
was  fitted  for  his  task  by  the  possession  of  great 
organizing  power,  a  vivid  imagination,  the  orig- 
inality of  genius  in  devising  plans,  and  sufficient 
experience  on  which  to  base  them,  but  not 
enough  to  make  caution  hamper  his  ambition. 

Of    the    Cook-Peary    controversy    he    has 
this  to  say: 

When  Dr.  Cook's  instruments  and  detailed 
records  showing  the  observations  and  workings 


have  been  submitted  to  the  critical  examination 
of  some  competent  authority,  it  will  be  possible 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  his  claim, 
but  not  before.  The  same  examination  of  in- 
struments and  records  must  be  required  of  Com- 
mander Peary.  .  .  .  The  moral  of  all  recent 
polar  exploration  is  that  the  best  results  have 
followed  from  the  smallest  and  least  expensive 
expeditions,  organized  by  the  explorer  himself 
in  the  face  of  indifference  or  even  opposition, 
and  carried  out  by  him  with  a  voluntary  and 
frequently  unsalaried  body  of  assistants. 

There  is  a  suggestive  article  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  entitled  "  The  Polar  Eski- 
mos and  the  Polar  Expedftion,"  by  Dr.  H. 
P.  Steensby,  a  Dane,  who  accompanied  Dr. 
Cook  on  his  journey  from  Greenland  to  Co- 
penhagen. Dr.  Steensby  gives  a  lively  ac- 
count of  the  polar  Eskimos,  who  only  num- 
ber two  hundred  all  told.  Dr.  Cook  con- 
siders the  polar  Eskimo  to  be  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  untutored   mankind.     He   succeed- 
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ed  because  he  became,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, an  F^skimo,  one  of  the  people  whose 
whole  life  is  spent  in  a  perpetual  Arctic  ex- 
pedition.    Of  Ur.  Cook,  Dr.  Steensby  says: 

Although  ten  years  younger  than  Peary,  Dr. 
Cook  is  nearly  as  old  an  Arctic  explorer  as  the 
latter.  In  1891-92  he  was  with  Peary's  first  ex- 
pedition to  Smith  Sound.  Unfortunately,  Cook 
has  never  had  the  opportunity  of  puhlisliing  liis 
own  material.  .  .  .  During  the  homeward 
journey  in  the  Hans  Ilgcdc  from  ligodes  Mindo 
to  Copenhagen  together  with   Dr.  Cook  I  con- 


ceived the  greatest  admiration  for  his  intelli- 
gence and  tine  grasp  of  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  material  culture  of  the  tribes.  We  who 
traveled  with  him  during  tiie  sununer  in  the 
Danish  West  Greenland,  and  returned  with  him 
across  the  Atlantic,  are  all  willing  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  Dr.  Cook's  amiability  and  winning  per- 
sonality. As  Dr.  Georg  Hrandes  e.xclaimed 
when  he  had  been  with  him,  "  liis  manners  and 
ways  are  American,  and,  intellectually  speaking, 
it  seems  that  some  of  the  best-cultured  qualities 
of  the  English  type  are  to  be  found  in  his  char- 
acter." 


AN    ARMY    OFFICHR'S    ACCOUNT   OF    THE 

BARCELONA   RIOTS. 


TiryTHEN  the  riots  occurred  in  Barcelona, 
in  the  month  of  July  last,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  in  that  city  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army,  Brigadier-General  H. 
A.  Reed,  who  publishes  a  description  of  them, 
"  from  personal  observation  and  reliable 
data,"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Military  Service 
Institution  for  November-December.  The 
account  differs  from  the  ordinary  newspaper 
narrative  of  the  disturbances  in  that  it  re- 
cords in  "  uncolored  "  language  scenes  actu- 
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ally  witnessed.  There  is  no  attempt  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  reader,  no  evidence  of  a 
desire  to  weave  a  blood-curdling  story  out  of 
events  sufficiently  startling  to  raise  a  thrill  of 
horror  by  their  mere  recital. 

SPANIARDS  "  OUTSIDE  OF  SPAIN." 

Barcelona,  as  is  generally  known,  is  the 
capital  of  the  province  bearing  the  same  name 
and  of  the  district  of  Catalonia;  it  has  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  600,000,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  port.  The  Catalans  are 
"  a  distinct  people,  differing  so  much  in  their 
character  of  exclusiveness,  brusque  manner, 
sanguine  nature,  and  peculiar  customs  from 
the  rest  of  Spain  that,  by  the  latter,  they  are 
not  classed  as  Spaniards, — they  are  outside 
of  Spain."  For  the  benefit  of  the  unin- 
formed. General  Reed  gives  the  following 
particulars  concerning  the  measures  taken 
to  preserve  peace  in  the  province: 

To  maintain  order  in  the  province  each 
municipality  has  its  police  and  a  detail  of  the 
(I'uardia  Civil,  a  semi-military  organization,  with 
detachments  of  the  regular  army  in  the  prin- 
cipal communities.  There  is  both  a  civil  and 
a  military  governor  for  the  province,  and  each 
nuuiicipality  has  its  Alcalde  (mayor)  and  Ayun- 
taiiticiilo  (council).  Besides  these,  there  is  in 
Catalonia  a  force  known  as  the  Somatcn,  com- 
prised of  30,000  civilians  ...  it  is  armed; 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace,  or,  rather,  lack 
of  atrocities,  in  several  of  the  outlying  towns 
during  the  riots  was  due  to  its  efforts. 

The  riots  lasted  from  Monday,  July  26, 
to  August  I, — just  one  week;  and  the  events 
of  the  first  day  are  thus  recorded: 

Early  in  the  morning  of  this  day  (the  26th) 
shots  were  heard  in  different  parts  of  the  city; 
they  proceeded  from  all  kinds  of  arms  in  the 
hands  of  men,  boys,  and  the  police  and  Cuardia 
Civil.  Small  groups  passed  among  the  various 
factories  and  shops,  persuading  the  workinL^mep 
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(EJxtending  one  block  and  part  of  two  others  on  the  ronda.     It   was   a    church    convent    and   educational 

institution  valued  at  about  $1,000,000.) 


to  join  a  general  strike,  to  be  of  a  pacific  nature. 
As  a  rule  the  invitation  was  well  received  and 
the  establishments  closed.  By  lo  a.m.  work  was 
generally  suspended,  the  groups  increased  in 
size,  and  many  women  were  observed  among 
them,  wearing  w^hite  ribbons  at  the  breast. 

The  street  cars,  trying  to  circulate,  caused  fre- 
quent collisions  between  the  strikers,  the  police, 
and  Guardia  Civil,  there  were  shots  exchanged, 
bugle  calls,  and  more  extensive  firing, — a  few 
volleys.  The  street  cars  were  finally  stopped, 
some  cars  placed  across  the  track,  and  trolley 
poles  broken ;  some  private  carriages  were 
damaged.  After  7  p.m.,  as  given  out  officially, 
there  were  three  of  the  Guardia  Civil  and  eight 
police  wounded,  three  strikers  killed  and  several 
wounded. 

At  noon,  owing  to  the  serious  aspect  of 
affairs,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  city  authori- 
ties, which  resulted  in  the  civil  governor,  Senor 
Ossorio  y  Gallardo,  transferring  reluctantly  his 
authority  to  the  captain-general  of  the  province 
and  district,  Don  Luis  de  Santiago. 

During  the  day  a  railroad  bridge  at  Terassa, — 
twenty-five  kilometers  northwest  of  Barcelona, 
— was  burned  and  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  a 
private  of  the  Guardia  Civil  wounded  in  the  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  disaster. 

All  newspapers  suspended  work.  The  night 
was  comparatively  quiet ;  but  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  Tuesday,  the  27th,  it  was  readily  observed 
that  the  strike  which  was  to  be  for  twenty-four 
hours  only,  and  so  understood  by  several  so- 
cieties that  joined  it,  would  continue.  .  .  . 
All  communications,  except  that  with  France, 
had  been  intercepted. 

During  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday  infantry 
patrolled    the   streets.      The   captain-general 


issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  persons  at- 
tempting to  block  the  public  way  would  be 
shot  without  warning.  During  the  day  a 
Jesuit  establishment  was  attacked  and  suc- 
cessfully defended.  As  night  approached 
convents  and  churches  in  different  parts  of 
the  city  were  burning.  The  street  firing 
was  continuous,  though  somewhat  ineffective 
owing  to  the  gaslights  having  been  extin- 
guished. The  night  is  described  as  "  one  of 
terror  to  the  peaceful  residents  of  the  city." 
Thirty-four  churches  and  convents  were 
sacked  and  entirely  destroyed ;  eighty-five 
others  sacked  and  partly  demolished ;  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  more 
shooting,  further  conflagrations,  and  effective 
work  by  the  troops,  especially  the  artillery. 
Saturday  being  pay-day  of  the  workmen,  it 
was  agreed  to  pay  all  who  should  present 
themselves  for  work  on  the  following  Mon- 
day. This  had  a  remarkable  effect  in  tran- 
quillizing matters.  The  residents  were  in- 
vited by  the  captain-general  to  resume  their 
ordinary  occupations,  and  one  street  railway 
resumed  operations.  The  cafes  began  to  open 
their  doors.  On  Sunday,  August  i,  the  city 
"  began  its  resumption  of  normal  condi- 
ditions,"  and  on  the  third  "  all  were  discuss- 
ing the  Barcelona  riots  of  1909  as  things  of 
the  past."  The  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  among  the  troops,   the  police,  the 
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Guardia  Civil,  and  civilians  as  officially  re- 
ported was  much  understated. 

General  Reed  ^wcs  some  interesting  de- 
tails as  to  the  procedure  of  the  rioters: 

As  a  rule,  the  monks,  friars,  priests,  and  nuns 
that,  in  their  own  dress  or  disguised  as  peasants, 
had  escaped  from  their  church  or  convent,  and 
souglit  refuge  in  the  parocliial  buildings  of  a 
neighboring  town,  were  ejected  by  the  rioters 
and  driven  from  the  town.  Some  of  the  priests 
were  in'.uimanly,  even  unspeakably,  maUreatcd; 
they  were  the  victims  of  the  very  incarnation  of 
hatred.  In  Barcelona  the  incident  which  most 
attracted  public  attention  was  the  barbarous 
treatment  of  the  dead  nuns.  .  .  .  The  ruf- 
fians disinterred  sixteen  of  these.  .  .  .  The 
losses  by  sacking  were  in  many  instances  great, 
especially  from  the  convents  and  colleges.  .  .  . 
One  mother  superior  lost  in  convertible  bonds 
$40,000.  ...  By  the  fire  very  valuable  works 
of  art  and  scientific  instruments  were  destroyed, 
and  the  Padres  Escolapius  lost  a  magnificent 
library.  .  .  .  About  5000  children  were  ren- 
dered temporarily  homeless. 

The  procedure  in  destroying  buildings 
was  generally  as  follows: 

A  comparatively  small  army  of  men  present- 
ed themselves  simultaneously  at  each  of  sev- 
eral convents  or  churches.  They  were  pro- 
vided with  kerosene  and  implements  of  destruc- 
tion. Having  entered,  by  force  if  necessary, 
the  kerosene  was  thrown  on  inflammable  ma- 
terial   by    some,    while    others    ransacked    the 


building  for  valuables,  in  which-  they  were  aided 
by  a  lot  of  women  who  followed  on  the  heels 
of  the  incendiaries.  The  sacking  concluded,  the 
match  was  applied  and  the  party  escaped,  usually 
before  the  city  guards  were  aware  of  the 
attempt. 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  wholesale  destruc- 
tion and  desecration,  General  Reed  is  of 
opinion  that  "  the  strike  and  incendiarism 
respectively  throughout  the  provinces  were 
simultaneous,  showing  preconcert.  It  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
laboring  classes  and  anarchists, — if  not  iden- 
tical, to  some  extent  at  least, — worked  to- 
gether, that  in  some  previous  meeting  the 
plan  of  operations  effected  was  mutually 
agreed  upon  and  the  dates  fixed  for  carrying 
it  out.  Anarchism  is  rife  in  all  Catalonia, 
and  particularly  in  Bacelona.  It  is  taught  to 
the  lower  or  ignorant  classes  by  at  least  one 
of  the  prominent  political  parties, — the  radi- 
cal Republicans, — represented  by  about  25,- 
000  in  Barcelona  and  75,000  outside.  Ler- 
roux  is  a  leader  of  this  party  and  has  been  its 
delegate,  or  representative,  in  the  general 
Cortes  at  Madrid  several  times  in  the  past 
fifteen  years.  In  his  speeches  at  the  party 
meetings  he  has  openly  advocated  contempt 
for  law  and  order,  the  equal  distribution  of 
wealth  by  force  if  necessary,  and  has  de- 
scribed the  priests  and  clergy  generally  as  a 
band  of  robbers." 


FRANCISCO  FERRER:    ROGUE  OR   MARTYR? 


CEVERAL  weeks  have  passed  since  the 
execution  of  Professor  Ferrer  in  Barce- 
lona and  the  tumult  it  awakened  has  by  no 
means  subsided.  Meetings  of  protest  are 
still  held  in  every  part  of  the  world,  resolu- 
tions condemning  the  clericals  and  the  Span- 
ish Government  are  passed  at  almost  every 
gathering  of  socialists,  labor  men,  and  liberals, 
and  a  lively  warfare  is  carried  on  between 
the  Freemasons  and  the  Catholics.  Various 
cities  of  France  and  Italy  named  streets  after 
Ferrer,  and  the  demonstration  in  Paris  was 
so  overwhelming  that  the  next  day  Jaures' 
paper,  L'llumanite,  expressed  its  gratitude 
with  a  "  Mcrci,  Paris!"  Even  impartial 
witnesses, — if  there  are  impartial  witnesses 
in  this  case, — declare  that  never  since  the 
Commune  or  the  Dreyfus  affair  has  Paris 
been  so  stirred.  Speaking  of  the  general  im- 
pression produced  by  the  killing  of  Ferrer 
the  London  Nation  says: 


We  doubt  if  any  single  event  in  European  his- 
tory has  called  forth  such  spontaneous  and  vio- 
lent indignation  among  the  peoples  of  Europe 
as  the  execution  of  Ferrer  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment. From  all  over  France,  from  the  chief 
cities  and  coast  towns  of  Italy,  from  tlie  Ger- 
man capitals  and  working  centers,  from  the  les- 
ser states,  such  as  Holland  and  Sweden,  and 
even  from  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg, 
comes  the  same  story  of  indignant  protest, 
stormy  meetings,  riots,  boycott,  and  savage  de- 
nunciation of  clericalism  and  despotism.  It  is 
natural  that  the  flame  should  have  burnt  most 
fiercely  among  the  Latin  races,  partly  owing 
to  their  more  demonstrative  temperament  and 
partly  because  clericalism  is  to  them  still  a 
present  or  a  very  recent  danger.  But,  in  reality, 
the  indignation  has  been  no  less  strong  among 
ourselves,  who  have  known  that  danger  only  in 
mild  forms  or  by  old  memories.  Even  if  we 
made  light  of  a  Trafalgar  Square  demonstration 
and  attempts  to  threaten  the  Spanish  Embassy 
as  mere  turbulence,  there  would  remain  the 
large  and  orderly  meetings,  the  resolutions  of 
societies  of  every  kind  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  the  condemnation  of  tlie  act  by  all  liie 
important  newspapers,  except  those  which   feel 
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FERRER  S    EXECUTION. 

King  Alfonso  (looking  at  the  banners  which  say  : 
"  We  demand  an  open  trial,"  "  We  demand  freedom 
of  the  press  "'j  :  "You  stupids,  that  is  the  verj'  rea- 
son I  shot  him.     It's  my  business." 

From   the  Atitsterdammer    (Amsterdam). 

bound  to  deride  every  expression  of  the  popu- 
lar mind  unless  it  supports  the  forces  of  re- 
action. 

Great  interest  naturally  attaches  to  the 
answer  which  the  Spanish  Government  has 
to  offer  to  the  charge  that  Ferrer  was  not 
given  a  fair  trial  and  that  he  was  condemned 
on  insufficient  evidence,  or  on  no  evidence 
at  all.  Senor  Alaura,  while  still  Premier, 
declared  that  the  government  had  convincing 
evidence  which  it  would  produce.  So  far 
it  has  not  been  produced.  A  correspondent 
to  the  New  'York  Evening  Post,  strongly 
biased  in  favor  of  the  clericals  and  the  Span- 
ish Government,  volunteers  the  information 
that  in  Spain  court-martial,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
"  the  legal  military  tribunal,"  is  the  regu- 
lar form  of  administering  justice.  However, 
even  some  of  the  Catholic  papers  seem  to 
recognize  the  mistake  that  has  been  commit- 
ted. The  London  Catholic  Times,  for  ex- 
ample, says:  "We  think  that  the  Spanish 
Government  were  not  well  advised  in  refus- 
ing Ferrer  a  trial  of  the  ordinarv'  kind  before 
a  jury,  in  subjecting  the  proceedings  to  a 
strict  censorship,  and  in  refusing  the  petition 


for  the  commutation  of  the  death  sentence." 
The  iVIadrid  Epoca  declares  that  the  trial 
was  public,  that  the  prisoner  was  not  con- 
demned because  of  any  general  revolutionary 
ideas  he  entertained  or  taught,  but  on  the 
charge  of  having  led  a  band  of  anarchistic 
rioters  through  the  streets  of  Barcelona.  And 
the  Epoca  further  declares,  and  in  this  decla- 
ration it  is  supported  by  a  kindred  spirit,  the 
Paris  Gaulois,  that  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied to  having  seen  Ferrer  lead  the  mob  were 
thoroughly  disinterested,  and  that  Ferrer's 
counsel  could  not  shake  their  testimony, — 
this  statement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
Spanish  military  courts,  as  is  well  known, 
witnesses  are  not  permitted  to  be  questioned 
•by  the  defense,  and  the  defendant  is  not  even 
allowed  to  see  the  witnesses  against  him.  The 
Evening  Post,  the  same  paper  which  pub- 
lished the  anti-Ferrer  correspondence  men- 
tioned above,  describes  the  methods  of  a 
Spanish  court-martial  in  "general,  and  of  that 
which  tried  Ferrer  in  particular,  as  follows: 

Xow  the  Post  has  brought  prett}-  full  accounts 
of  the  actual  trial,  and  we  must  saj^  at  once  that 
the  proof  adduced  against  Ferrer  was  one  of  the 
flimsiest,  and  that  no  civil  court  in  Christendom 
would  have  considered  it  sufficient  to  connect 
him  directly  with  the  burning  and  massacres  in 
Barcelona.  It  is  claimed  that  "  he  was  tried  by 
a  legal  and  respectable  tribunal  and  enjoyed  all 
the  guarantees  which  the  courts  of  civilized  na- 
tions afford."  But  this  is  misleading.  Ferrer 
was  tried  bj''  a  court-martial  after  the  ofificial 
proclamation  of  a  "  suspension  of  the  guaran- 
tees,"-— the  Spanish  phrase  for  declaring  martial 
law.  .  .  .  Under  Spanish  military  law  no 
witnesses  at  all  are  permitted  to  come  in  per- 
son before  the  court;  only  their  depositions  are 
read.  How  these  depositions  were  obtained, 
whether  under  duress  or  even  torture, — as  was 
charged  in  the  case  of  military  executions  in 
the  ]Montjuich  fortress  in  1900, — the  accused  is 
not  permitted  to  know.  He  can  neither  confront 
nor  cross-examine  the  witnesses  against  him. 
All  he  can  do  is  to  make  his  denials.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  if  the  court  is'at  all  prejudiced  against 
him  he  labors  under  a  fearful  disadvantage. 

Alfred  Naquet,  a  close  friend  of  Ferrer, 
writing  In  the  Grande  Revue,  says  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I  received  several  letters  from  Ferrer  inform- 
ing me  of  the  course  of  his  trial.  Possessing 
these  documents,  possessing  the  correspondence 
that  passed  between  him  and  myself  and  other 
friends  before  his  arrest,  during  his  last  stay  in 
Barcelona,  as  well  as  during  his  stay  in  London 
from  March  to  June  before  his  return  to  Spain, 
and.  finally,  possessing  the  complete  knowledge 
of  the  opinions  and  projects  of  a  friend  of 
thirty  years  who  kept  nothing  a  secret  from  me, 
I  say  positively  without  fear  of  being  in  the 
least  mistaken :  "  Ferrer  was  innocent  of  all  the 
events  that  occurred  in  Catalonia  for  which  he 
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was  shot  to  death.    In  saying  this  I  am  not  ex-  difficult   to  conceive  of  a  man   who  had   so 

pressing  a  mere  conviction,  but  an  absolute  cer-  ^         .    ^^^    ^^^^^    enthusiastic     followers     as 

titude.     I  do  not  thnik  I'crrer  was  mnocent.     1  ,     ,  ••         i-  ^-       •                    •                     i 

know  he  was  innocent."  lacking  distinction  even   in   personal   appear- 

^           „        ,       .          ,.         .                  .  ance.    Alfred  Naquet  sajs  of  his  idealism: 

Lieorg  nrandes,  in  a  dispassionate  review 

of   the   case    in    the   Nciie   Fnic   Pressc,   de-  Ferrer  was  undoubtedly  a  "  revolutionary,"  if 

c..-..;u«..   »K-.  ,^..^».i»  .      f   »i       •     I           .1  bv  that  word  is  understood  that  he  desired  and 

scribes  the  partiality  of  the  jiidges,   the  ap-  ,,;,p^,^   ^^^  ^  ^^,^i^,  transformation  that  would 

plause  w  ith  u  Inch  they  received  every  charge  give  the  world  ever  more  light,  more  liberty, 

against    Ferrer,    and    the   sarcastic   look   and  more  human  happiness.     At  the  age  of  twenty 

shrug  of  the  shoulders  which  greeted  every  'i^'  helieved  that  this  revolution  would  be  brought 

niece  of  evi.lenrp   nd.liirpd    in    f-ivr  r  of    Fer  about  by  force,  but  as  he  grew  maturcr  his  opin- 

piece  ot  e\  Klence  adduced   mtav or  ot   1  er-  -^^^^^  ^,^  ^j^j^  ^^^1,^^  underwent  a  change.    He  cer- 

rer.      Jirandes  joins  Anatole  France,  Suder-  ^s.\n\y  did  not  repudiate  the  use  of  force  in  the 

mann,    Hauptmann,    Haeckel,    and    Maeter-  service  of  liberty.   He  knew  that  when  the  hour 

linck  in  characterizing  the  sentence  as  legal  sliould  strike  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  force 

murder  '"   order   to   achieve   the   grand  transformation 

„,,      '                   .                                     ,              .  which  the  progress  of  generations  is  slowly  pre- 

1  he  conser\-ative  press  seems  to  be  partic-  paring.    .    .    .     Lut    he    was    temperamentally 

ularly  displeased  with   Ferrer's  personal  ap-  entirely  absorbed  by  his  interest  in  his  educa- 

pearance.      He    was   insignificant    looking,    a  ^'^omX  work,  the  work  which  fertilizes  the  mind 

corpulent,  chubby-faced  little  anarchist.  They  f  ^  ^^■'1^°"*  ^^'^^^^  ^^""^^  ,7"  P"""^""  ""^[""g- 

,                .            .  ■' ..          ,      ,        ,      ,         1        ,•  I  rerrer   has   often   been   called   an   anarchist,      i 

also   mathematically   calculated    that    he   did  protest  against  this  name  because  ignorant  peo- 

not  have  a  single  original   idea.     As   to   his  pie    do   not    apply    it   to    such   philosophers    as 

ability  as  an  educator  not  even  the  reaction-  Proudhon  and  Elisee  Reclus,  but  to  propagan- 

arv    press    denies    him    that.      His    personal  dists  of  the  deed,  and  because  the  monks,  in- 

,  .-      J       ,                                                 ,            ,  stead  of   seeing  in  anarchism  a  social  concept, 

friends,    however,    seem    not    to    have    been  i-pg^rd  it  simply  as  a  form  of  terrorism.     An 

struck  by   his  lack  of  originality,   and   it   is  anarchist  in  this  sense  Ferrer  was  not. 


THE   RIVIERA'S   FLOWER   INDUSTRY. 

TF  you  take  your  atlas  in  hand  and  turn  to  Enjoying  a  mild  climate  and  the  shelter  of 

the  map  of  Italy  you  will  in  the  upper  a    high    "  pre-Alpine  "    range,    the    favored 

left   corner   find   a   piece   of   water   marked  tracts  sprout  forth  vast  quantities  of  the  car- 

Ligurian  Sea,  with  Corsica  to  the  south  of  nation,  rose,  and  violet  (these  are  the  leaders 

it  and  Genoa  situated  on  its  northern  shore,  in    the   order   named),   and    of    the    smilax. 

The  shore  line  extending  from   the  French  Easter   flower,   daisy,   narcissus,   mignonette, 

frontier  to  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  forms  an  arc  acacia,  besides  other  varieties  still.  Translated 

whose  curve,  measuring  about   150  miles  in  into  American  terms  of  commerce,  the  value 

length,    is   by   geographers   divided    into   two  of  the  cut-flower  business,  as  represented  by 

parts.    These  are  the  Riviera  di  Levante  and  the  shipment   figures   of   the   shore    railroad 

the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  or  the  east  and  the  system,  mounts  up  to  two  million  dollars  a 

west    coast    {riviera    signifying    coast)  ;    the  year.     This   reckoning  implies   the   omission 

eastern    section    is    usually    ignored    by    us  of  the  light  summer  trade,  from  June  to  Sep- 

Americans,  while  the  western  we  almost  in-  tember.     As  stated,  the  bulk  of  the  growing 

variably    speak    of    as    the    Italian    Riviera,  is  done  In   the  region  of  San   Remo,  which 

meaning  even  then  little  more  than  the  ter-  town,  together  with  the  neighboring  towns 

ritory  adjacent   to   San   Remo.       Our  error  of     Ventimiglia,     Bordighera,     Ospedaletti, 

will,  however,  stand  us  in  good  stead  while  San  Stcfano,  Taggia,  and  Coldirodi,  may  be 

we  follow  the  writer  who  in  jthe  Niiova  An-  designated  as  the  most  important  centers  of 

tolo^ia    (Rome)     tells    us    something    about  the   industry.      During   its    precarious   early 

**  The    Flower    Industry    of    the    Ligurian  life,  when  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done 

Coast  Line."   for  Gustavo  Vagliasindi. — the  in    the    way    of    clearing,    stoning,    leveling, 

head    of    San     Remo's    traveling    body    of  irrigating,  the  floriculture  of  this  district  was 

lecturers     on     agriculture, — here     discourses  carried    on    in   a   somewhat   haphazard    and 

mainly  on  activities  in  the  San  Remo  district,  primitive  fashion,  and  with  uncertain  profits, 

the  hub   of  this   industn,',   although   he   also  But    in    recent   years   the   whole    process   of 

mentions  facts  showing  that  along  the  east  planting,  training,  picking,  transporting,  and 

coast  great  and  rapid  progress  is  being  made,  selling    has     been     thoroughly     methodized. 
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THE    RIVIERA    FLOWER    MARKET. 
(Waitlne  for  the  signal  to  begin  selling.) 


Now,  under  official  auspices  and  regulation, 
daily  markets  are  held  at  the  above  centers, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  said  mar- 
kets form  the  most  interesting  and  original 
expression  of  the  peculiar  local  industry 
which  he  speaks  about  in  the  pages  of  the 
Nuova  Antologia. 

The  flowers  are  gathered  the  night  before  or 
very  early  in  the  morning;  they  are  bunched  in 
masses  and  placed  for  the  night  or  the  few 
hours  remaining  before  the  market  time  with 
their  stems  in  vessels  of  water.  They  are  then 
arranged  by  varieties,  and  properly  trimmed.  In 
bouquets  of  dozens  or  hundreds  the  cut  flowers 
are  laid  lengthwise  in  oval  baskets,  or  in  star 
formation  in  round  baskets,  according  as  the 
stems  are  long  or  short.  Carried  by  a  hastening 
lot  of  wagonets,  omnibus  coaches,  chaises,  and 
other  vehicles  of  every  date  and  shape,  and  on 
the  heads  of  scurrying  men  and  women,  the  bas- 
kets, covered  with  newspapers  or  cloth,  arrive 
at  the  markets.  These  are  held  in  the  public 
squares  of  the  different  centers,  where  the  bas- 
kets are  aligned  closely  on  the  ground  in  long 
rows,  allowing  sufficient  intermediate  space  for 
pedestrians.  The  serried  files  of  baskets  thus 
remain  covered  up  until  a  communal  guard  or 
police  official,  has  collected  the  tax  [of  one  or 
two  cents]  payable  for  temporary  occupation 
of  public  ground.  Previous  to  the  right  moment 
no  seller  may  uncover  any  wares,  in  obedience 
to  the  regulations  governing  flower  markets,  su- 
perintended by  a  commission  that  settles  all  dis- 
putes without  appeal.    Punctually  at  the  moment 


fixed  for  the  opening  the  guard  blows  a 
whistle.  For  an  instant  the  hum  and  bustle  of 
the  multitude  ceases,  while  the  venders  are 
speedily  disclosing  their  wares  and  the  whole- 
sale buyers  are  making  for  points  of  vantage. 
The  baskets  uncovered  and  the  flowers  adjusted 
and  well  displayed,  the  bustle  and  commotion 
are  resumed,  bargains  struck  in  a  flash,  hesi- 
tating offers  mumbled,  vigorous  refusals  and 
persistent  bids  exchanged.  ...  A  few  sec- 
onds from  the  beginning  of  the  display  the 
best  baskets  are  covered  up  again  because  sold, 
they  leave  the  files,  and  are  taken  away  to  the 
dealers'  carts.  ...  A  half  hour  after  the 
opening  of  the  flower  market  the  square  has 
returned  to  its  normal  aspect,  and  so  remains 
until  the  same  period  of  the  following  day. 

The  lively  activity  of  the  markets  is  rivaled 
by  that  of  the  packing  depots,  where  girls 
expert  in  quick  and  deft  fingering  of  this 
fragile  commodity  put  forth  their  best  efforts 
to  get  the  flowers  ready  for  dispatch  by  spe- 
cial trains,  until  whose  departure  carts  piled 
high  with  the  sweet-scented  freight  come 
rushing  up  to  the  station  doors  at  a  gallop. 

To  the  population  of  the  Ligurian  littoral 
floriculture  has  thus  become  an  inestimable 
economic  boon.  The  industry  is  spreading  in 
a  substantial  and  gratifying  manner,  and, 
apart  from  occasional  ill  choice  of  soil  or 
locality,  is  being  conducted  on  principles 
showing  ever  more  and  more  development 
in  practical  and  scientific  directions. 
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WHAT   OUR   CHKWING    GUM    IS   MADE   OF. 


TT  w  ill,  we  think,  cause  some  surprise,  even 
to  the  most  inveterate  "  ruminator,"  to 
learn  that  nearly  three  hillion  pieces  of  chew- 
ing gum  are  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  annually.  According  to  Mr,  Russell 
Hastings  Millwaril,  in  the  October  Bulletin 
of  the  International  Union  of  the  American 
Republics,  practically  all  of  this  is  made 
from  one  product  of  tropical  America, — 
chicle.  Chicle  is  obtained  from  the  tree 
Achras  sapoto.  which  is  indigenous  to  Cen- 
tral America,  the  northern  countries  of  South 
America,  and  certain  States  of  Mexico.  The 
tree  in  its  wild  state  frequently  attains  a 
height  of  50  feet,  and  is  generally  found  in 
groups.  Being  straight  and  having  a  clear 
length,  it  is  most  desirable  for  timber.  For- 
merly the  Sapodilla  pear,  which  it  produced, 
was  a  popular  fruit  in  Latin-American  mar- 
kets; but  owing  to  "the  demand  for  chicle 
gum,  and  the  attractive  rewards  offered  for 
its  gathering,  the  fruit  is  now  seldom  dealt  in 
by  the  natives." 

The  operations  of  gathering  chicle  and 
preparing  it  for  market  resemble  those  of  the 
maple-sugar  industry.  They  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Milhvard : 

Throughout  the  rainy  season,  and  while  the 
sap  is  up,  the  tapping  is  done  by  tlie  chicle 
gatherers,  or  chicleros,  as  they  are  called.  Their 
outfit  is  most  simple  and  consists  in  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  rope  and  a  machete.  By 
means  of  this  rope,  which  is  fastened  about  the 
waist  and  slipped  around  the  tree,  the  chiclcro 
is  enal)led  to  hold  any  desired  position  and 
wield  the  machete  in  cutting  the  incisions  or 
gullies.     .     .     . 

In  tapping  the  trees  a  V-shaped  incision  is  cut 
spirally  all  around  the  tree,  the  arms  of  the  cut 
extending  upward,  in  order  to  permit  the  sap 
to  flow  freely  to  the  bottom,  where  a  receptacle 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  gully.  The  sap  has 
the  appearance  of  milk  as  it  flows  from  the 
tree,  but  it  afterward  takes  on  a  yellowish  color 
and  thickens  until  it  is  about  the  same  con- 
sistency as  treacle.  In  this  state  the  sap  aver- 
ages about  eight  pounds  to  the  gallon. 

Excessive  bleeding  of  the  sap  will  cause 
the  tree  to  decay  rapidly,  so  that  great  care 
is  necessary  not  to  cut  too  deeply.  Formerly 
the  chicleros  were  paid  lO  or  15  cents  a 
pound  for  the  sap,  and  they  gathered  it 
"  without  regard  to  the  injuries  sustained  by 
the  trees  " ;  but  now  on  many  of  the  large 
estates  labor  is  paid  for  by  the  week,  day,  or 
month,  thus  avoiding  the  tendency  to  pro- 
miscuous tapping.-  Moreover,  the  Latin- 
American  governments,  when  granting  con- 


A    "CHICI.F.RO"    AT    WORK. 

(The  gatherer  of  the  chicle  gum  cUinbs  the  tree  by 
a  native  rope  device.  He  carries  with  him  the  ma- 
chete with  which  he  malics  the  iucision  for  collecting 
the  gum.) 

cessions  for  the  gathering  of  chicle  in  the 
national  forest  reservations,  reqiu're  that 
natives  be  "  properly  instructed  in  the  gath- 
ering and  preparation  of  the  gum."  The 
method  of  preparing  the  sap  is  as  follows: 

Alter  the  sap  is  gathered  it  is  carried  to  the 
boiling-shed  and  by  a  rather  primitive  boiling 
process  is  brought  to  the  proper  consistency.  As 
the  operation  continues  it  is  necessary  to  knead 
the  mass  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  extract 
the  water.  ...  In  the  old  days  much  decep- 
tion was  practiced  by  the  chicleros.  who,  in  order 
to  increase  the  weight,  would  insert  stones,. bark, 
sand,  or  wo(xl  in  the  boiling  chicle  before  it 
was  formed  into  loaves.  This  clever  deception 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  however,  as  the  contract 
calls  for  a  pure,  straight  article,  and  there  is 
little  opportunity  of  adding  any  foreign  sub- 
stances. .  .  .  The  process  of  manufacture 
consists  in  simply  mixing  and  boilin"'  the  gum, 
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iii  copper  kettles,  to  a  required  consistency  and 
adding  some  flavoring  extract,  such  as  vanilla, 
peppermint  or  wintergreen,  and  sugar,  after 
which  it  is  transferred  to  large  centrifugal  re- 
ceivers. Here  it  is  whipped  into  a  dough  and 
afterward  removed  to  tables  and  kneaded  in 
powdered  sugar.  It  is  then  rolled  into  sheets, 
cut  to  desired  sizes,  dried,  wrapped  by  machin- 
ery in  attractive  papers,  and  placed  in  boxes 
ready   for  the  market. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  "  gum  fiends  "  to 
learn  that  the  numerous  gum  factories 
throughout  the  United  States  are  "  sanitary 
in  every  particular  "  and  that  "  methods  of 
absolute  cleanliness  prevail  in  each  depart- 
ment." Also  that  "  an  official  report  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  states 
that  a  chewing-gum  factory  was  "  the  sec- 
ond cleanest  plant  inspected  in  the  United 
States."  The  product  is  pronounced  a  pure 
and  wholesome  article  and  harmless  to  "  its 
vast  and  faithful  army  of  consumers." 

The  use  of  chewing  gum  is  worldwide,  and 
apparently  increasing.  "  Its  distribution  ex- 
tends in  the  western  hemisphere  from  Hud- 
son's Bay  to  the  Argentine  Republic;  in  the 
East  from  London  to  Hong-Kong;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Australian  and  South  Afri- 
can colonies  are  large  and  ever-increasing  con- 
sumers." Some  idea  of  the  enormous  propor- 
tions of  the  chewing-gum  industry  may  be 


gained  from  the  estimate  of  a  prominent 
manufacturer,  that  "  sufficient  chewing  gum 
is  produced  each  year  to  supply  every  human 
being  on  earth  with  two  sticks,  and  that  the 
daily  energy  expended  in  the  consumption  of 
this  popular  masticatory  is  equal  to  that  nec- 
essary to  light  a  city  of  250,000  inhabitants 
for  the  same  period." 

Chicle  has  advanced  in  price  very  rapidly. 
"  Prior  to  1888  it  sold  for  from  7  to  8  cents 
per  pound;  in  1896  it  sold,  for  36  cents  per 
pound ;  now  it  is  selling  for  48  cents  per 
pound."  In  1885  the  United  States  imported 
929.959  pounds  of  chicle;  in  the  year  ended 
June  30  last,  5,450,139  pounds. 

The  gum  was  known  to  Spanish  ex- 
plorers 500  years  ago;  they  reported  that 
the  Indians  employed  it  "  to  quench  thirst 
and  relieve  exhaustion,"  The  wood  is  "  of 
a  reddish  color,  closely  resembling  mahog- 
any, is  quite  hard,  heavy,  compact  in  texture, 
and  fine-grained."  Prehistoric  door  frames 
and  rafters  of  sapota  wood  "  are  found 
among  the  Mexican  ruins,  and  are  still  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation."  To-day 
cabinetmakers  employ  the  wood  in  the  manu- 
facture of  high-grade  furniture.  Where  care 
has  been  taken,  trees  have  in  some  instances 
been  tapped  for  twenty-five  years. 


PRIMITIVE    METHOD    OF    BOILING    THE    CHICLE    GUM. 

(After  gathering  the  sap,  the  mass  is  boiled  in  primitive  kettles    in   the  open  air  until  the  water  is  evap- 
orated and  nothing  but  the  pure  gum  remains.) 


LEADING   ARTICLES  OF   THE  MONTH.  lA'i 

WATKR  AND  POWKR  FOR  LOS  ANGELES. 


'X'HK  city  of  Los  Antjeles,  Cal.,  is  carryinfj; 
out  a  combined  water  supply,  irritja- 
tion,  and  power  project  which  the  Water 
Board  of  that  city  characterizes  as  "  one  of 
the  boldest  schemes  for  providinsi;  a  munici- 
pal water  supply  ever  undertaken  by  a  city.  " 
It  embraces  the  construction  of  240  miles  of 
aqueduct  at  a  cost  of  $24,500,cxx).  Mr. 
Hurt  A.  Heinly  contributes  to  the  current 
number  of  the  Etif^ineiring  Alagazine  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  plan,  construction, 
and  purposes  of  the  aqueduct,  in  a  note  to 
which  the'  editors  of  that  publication  state 
that,  while  it  is  their  "  strong  belief  that  it 
is  not  one  of  the  functions  of  government, 
whether  State  or  municipal,"  to  undertake 
projects  of  the  kind  (if  private  funds  are 
available),  the  Los  Angeles  scheme  "  appears 
to  be  an  exceptional  instance,  owing  its  ex- 
traordinary success  to  an  exceptional  person- 
ality." The  editors  say  further  that  the)- 
believe  "  that  to  the  man,  rather  than  to  the 
system,  the  admirable  results  achieved  must 
be  attributed^  and  that  they  deserve  pub- 
licity as  a  model  and  standard  to  be  striven 


for  elsewhere."  The  man  referred  to  is  Mr. 
William  Mulholland,  Water  Superintendent 
of  Los  Angeles.     Mr.  Heinly  writes: 

Five  years  ago  scoffers  looked  upon  the  proj- 
t'ct  as  the  phantasmal  scheme  pf  William  Mul- 
liuUaiui, — a  scheme  made  impossible  by  the  tre- 
mendcjus  difhculties  to  be  overcome.  To-day 
three  thousand  men  toiling  in  the  heat  of  the 
Mojave  Desert,  the  panting  and  puffing  of  a 
dozen  steam  shovels,  and  the  clank  and  chig  and 
whirr  of  tunnel  macliinery  are  evidences  that 
tlie  cliiniera  of  five  years  ago  is  at  the  present 
moment  very  much  of  a  reality. 

The  project  was  the  direct  result  of  Los 
Angeles'  "  crying  need  for  a  larger  domestic 
water  supply.  This  need  led  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Owens  River,  250  miles  to  the 
northward,  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  as  the  source  from  which  this 
necessity  might  be  procured";  and  the 
scheme  was  made  possible  financially  by  the 
opportunities  "  of  irrigation  and  of  the  de- 
velopment of  electric  power."  It  is  proposed 
to  construct  within  the  next  five  years  240 
miles  of  aqueduct  and  to  deliver  through 
this  "  into  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  at  the 


A    MILE    OF    COMPLETEX)    AQUEDUCT    IN    THE    HEART    OF    THE    MOJAVE    DESERT. 

C-i'lie  cover  remains  to  be  put  on.) 
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mouth  of  which  Los  Angeles  is  situated, 
280,000,000  gallons  of  water  everj'  twenty- 
four  hours."  For  nearh*  the  whole  distance 
the  route  lies  through  an  "  absolute  desert 
which  offers  no  food  for  man  or  beast,  and 
little,  if  an}-,  water." 

For  60  miles  the  survey  runs  through  a  moun- 
tainous district.  300  to  1200  feet  above  the  floor 
of  the  desert,  where  Nature  in  her  wildest  mood 
has  created  a  topsy-turvy  land  of  rocky  buttes, 
needle  peaks,  and  canyons  seared  by  volcanic 
fires  and  carved  deeph'  bj^  storms  of  sand  and 
rain.  For  5  miles  the  way  leads  beneath  the 
Coast  Range  of  mountains.  Before  the  city's 
engineers  began  their  work  the  stage  coach  of 
the  days  of  '49  and  the  saddle-horse  formed  the 
only  means  of  conveyance  and  communication. 

To  obtain  possession  of  the  required 
water  the  city  purchased  140  square  miles  of 
territory  in  the  vallej^  through  which  the 
Owens  River  flows ;  and  the  work  has  now 
been  two  years  under  way.  Of  a  projected 
steam  railroad  120  miles  across  the  Mo- 
jave  Desert,  80  miles  are  in  operation ;  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  of  well-ballasted 
road,  some  of  it  blasted  out  of  solid  rock, 
have  been  built;  and  90  miles  of  pipe 
lines  have  been  laid  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  water  wherever  the  aqueduct 
forces  are  engaged.  To  save  the  manufac- 
turers' profits  on  cement,  of  which  1.180,000 
barrels  will  be  required,  the  city  has  gone 
into  the  cement  business,  and  is  now  operat- 
ing the  "  only  municipal  cement  mill  in  the 
world,"  with  a  capacity  of  looo  barrels  a 
day.  Telephone  lines  connect  the  various 
camps  with  the  aqueduct  headquarters  in  Los 
Angeles.  From  3000  to  5000  men  are  em- 
ployed on  the  works;  and  these  "are  well 
housed  and  well  fed  and  are  watched  over 
by  a  corps  of  physicians."  Mr.  Heinly  gives 
the  following  particulars  concerning  the 
aqueduct  system : 

Five   large   reservoirs   are  to  be   constructed, 


one  35  miles  above  the  intake  to  impound  flood 
waters,  another  60  miles  below  the  intake  for 
clarifying  and  storing  the  seasonal  discharge,  a 
third  at  the  foot  of  the  Coast  Range  in  the  Ante- 
lope Valley  '  for  regulation  when  the  power 
plants  are  in  operation,  and  two  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  for  impounding  and  distribution 
purposes.  This  system  of  reservoirs  will  have 
an  aggregate  capacity  of  376.256,000,000  gallons. 
.  .  .  The  first  22  miles  is  a  canal,  50  feet 
wide  and  10  feet  deep.  The  size  and  shape  for 
the  remaining  distance  are  determined  by  the 
natural  conditions.  .  .  .  The  average  size  is 
12  feet  wide  by  10  feet  deep,  of  monolithic  con- 
crete construction,  covered  for  the  major  dis- 
tance with  slightly  curved  top  of  reinforced 
concrete  heavily  girdered.  There  are  22  miles 
of  canal,  152  miles  of  cement-lined  conduit,  29 
miles  of  tunnels  through  rock  and  edrth.  14  miles 
of  steel  siphons,  8  to  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  2 
miles  of  flumes.  .  .  .  The  elevation  at  the 
intake  is  3800  feet;  at  Los  Angeles  less  than 
300  feet.  The  water  may  therefore  be  carried 
by  a  gravity  flow  the  entire  distance  to  points 
where  it  is  to  be  used  for  irrigation  or  domestic 
purposes. 

To  meet  the  cost  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
has  issued  bonds,  taxing  itself  at  $88  per 
capita.  The  city  was  called  upon  to  defend 
in  the  courts  its  right  to  do  its  own  work. 

A  restraining  suit  was  filed  by  contractors  in 
which  it  was  alleged  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
city  charter,  and  that  the  work  could  be  done 
cheaper  and  quicker  under  private  contract  than 
by  force  account.  In  refuting  these  last  argu- 
ments the  city  filed  its  cost  data  sheets,  wherein 
it  was  shown  that  not  only  was  the  work  being 
carried  on  at  a  smaller  figure  than  the  engineer's 
estimates,  but  that  this  was  less  than  one-half 
the  bid  of  the  lowest  contractor. 

As  the  daily  capacity  of  the  conduit  is  to 
be  280,000,000  gallons,  and  the  domestic 
consumption  of  the  city  is  only  35,000,000,  a 
large  quantity  will  be  available  for  irrigation 
purposes  and  for  the  supply  of  cities  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
date  set  for  the  completion  of  the  aqueduct 
is  the  spring  of  191 3. 


FAMOUS  FRENCH  PUBLISHING  HOUSES. 


"'  I  ^O  have  published  the  '  Waverley  Nov- 
els,'  or  '  \'anity  Fair,'  or  the  works 
of  Charles  Dickens,  or  the  '  Comedie 
Humaine  '  of  Honore  de  Balzac,  or  Victor 
Hugo's  '  Les  Miserables '  is  a  distinction 
which  the  world  at  large  has  only  half  ap- 
preciated. While  the  first  and  great  debt 
that  posterity  owes  is  to  the  geniuses  who 
conceived  and  wrote  those  masterpieces,  there 
is  a  secondary  debt  owed  to  the  men  whose 


courage  and  judgment  led  them  to  present 
those  masterpieces  to  the  world  in  material 
form."  This  passage  occurs  in  a  "  fore- 
word "  to  an  article  in  the  Bookman,  by  Mr. 
Alvan  F.  Sanborn,  on  the  publishing  houses 
of  France ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  its  asser- 
tion is  well  founded.  In  his  article  Mr, 
Sanborn  includes  an  account  of  the  negotia- 
tions whereby  the  young  Belgian  Albert 
Lacroix  came  to  publish  Hugo's  "  Les  Mis- 
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erables.  Lacroix  had  heard  that  Hugo  had 
just  finished  it,  and  he  "  swore  solemnly  to 
Verboeckhoven,  his  partner,  '  Les  Mise- 
rables  '  shall  be  mine."  He  sent  a  letter  to 
the  author,  professing  a  willingness  to  ac- 
cept any  condition  and  to  subscribe  to  any 
demands.  Hugo's  son  Charles,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Brussels,  acted  as  go-between. 
The  negotiations  were  proceeding  rapidly 
when  Hugo  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Lacroix 
and  invited  the  latter  to  visit  him.  The  in- 
terview is  thus  described : 

Immediately  after  lunch  the  poet  set  about 
dictating  to  the  publisher  a  contract  remarkable 
for  its  precision  and  prudence.  Lacroix  was  not 
a  little  troubled  as  he  wrote:  he  bound  himself 
to  di.sburse  sums  of  which  he  did  not  possess 
the  first  sou.  Where  should  he  find  the  125,- 
000  francs  to  be  paid  on  the  delivery  of  the 
manuscript?  ...  It  only  remained  for  the 
contracting  parties  to  place  their  signatures  at 
the  bottom  of  the  document.  As  he  was  about 
to  sign,  Albert  Lacroix  was  seized  with  a  strange 
scruple.  He  discerned,  upon  a  corner  of  the 
desk,  an  enormous  pile  of  blackened  sheets.  It 
was  the  manuscript  of  the  first  two  volumes  of 
"  Les  Miserables."  He  would  have  liked  to  touch 
them,  to  turn  them  over,  to  run  his  eye  through 
them.    Timidly  he  confessed  this  desire. 

"  May  I — examine — a  little — the  manuscript?" 
The    hand    of    Hugo    fell    heavily    upon    the 
sheets.    ...  "^ 


"  No.  It  is  impossible.  .  .  .  Suppose  it  is 
blank  paper.  I  have  put  my  name  there.  That 
suftices." 

Lacroix  yearned  to  have  the  earth  open  and 
engulf  him.  He  l.ad  offended  his  poet,  his  god. 
How  expiate  such  a  piece  of  tactlessness?  He 
lifted  toward  him  eyes  charged  with  rei)entencc. 
Then  seizing  the  contract  he  affixed  his  signa- 
ture beside  that  of  Victor  Hugo. 

The  book  was  published  the  same  day  in 
Paris,  Hrusscis,  J>eipsic,  London,  Milan, 
ALadrid,  Rotterdam,  Warsaw,  Budapest, 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Lacroix  sold  6(X),0()0 
copies,  which  netted  him  a  million  francs, — 
a  great  fortune  in  those  days. 

One  of  the  best  known  publishing  houses 
in  Paris  is  that  of  Hachette  et  Cie.  In  1822 
the  government  of  the  Restoration  closed  the 
Ecole  Normale.  Ainong  those  who  were 
thereby  prevented  from  becoming  professors 
was  Louis  Hachette.  He  bought  "  the  lit- 
tle book  business  of  Bredif  in  the  dingy  Rue 
Pierre-Sarrazin  "  and  proceeded  to  publish 
Improved  editions  of  the  classics.  He  died 
in  1864,  and  three  years  later  the  annual 
sales  of  the  house  were  reported  as  amount- 
ing to  9,000,000  francs  annually.  Hachette 
et  Cie  was  "  one  of  the  first  houses  to  real- 
ize the  possibilities  of  railroad  sales  and  to 
make  a  feature  of  illustrated  editions, — it 
may  be  almost  said  to  have  been  the  discov- 
erer of  Gustave  Dore, — and  of  illustrated 
periodicals.  The  fingers  of  both  hands  would 
not  suffice  to  count  the  magazines  it  pub- 
lishes. Zola  was  for  a  while  employed  in 
the  Hachette  offices. 

The  rise  of  the  house  of  Larousse  (now 
Hollier,  Larousse  et  Cie)  is  even  more  re- 
markable than  that  of  Hachette.  Pierre 
Larousse  was  the  son  of  a  plowmaker  of 
Toucy.  At  twenty  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
Toucy  grammar  school,  and  while  there  per- 
ceived the  defective  nature  of  the  text-books 
in  use.  He  determined  to  prepare  fresh 
books,  and  with  the  little  money  he  had 
saved  went  to  Paris  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion. 

Every  month  his  good  mother  sent  him  an 
enormous  pot  of  melted  butter :  and,  thanks  to 
this  highly  concentrated  nourishment,  which  he 
supplemented  with  bread  and  onions,  his  scanty 
savings  lasted  him  eight  years.  Then  he  taught 
for  three  years  in  a  private  school,  devoting  his 
spare  time  to  writing  his  text-books  and  to  gath- 
ering material  for  an  encyclopedic  dictionary. 
.  .  .  He  dreamed  of  publishing  such  a  dic- 
tionary as  had  never  been  seen. 

He  began  issuing  his  text-books  in  1852, 
and  thirteen  years  later  had  made  a  fortune 
and  was  issuing  the  first  installment  of  his 
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Then  there  is  the  house 
of  Alphonse  Lemerre,  the 
savior  of  the  "  Parnas- 
siens,"  who  took  "  Le 
Parnasse "  in  hand  and 
paid  the  outstanding 
printers'  bills  and  what 
was  due  the  authors  and 
contributors  and  devel- 
oped the  publication  until 
it  brought  him  a  fortune. 
Anatole  France  was  for  a 
time  a  manuscript  reader 
for  Lemerre.  Nor  must 
the  house  of  Calmann- 
Levj",  the  "  Ticknor  and 
Fields  of  France,"  be  for- 
gotten, which  took  its  rise 
in  "  a  reading  cabinet  and 
the  theatrical  book  store 
opened  in  the  Rue  Marie 
Stuart,  Paris,  bj'  Michel 
Levy,  in  1836,"  and 
which  "  has  achieved 
the  greatest  distinction 
Grand  Dictionnaire  Universel.  He  disliked  in  the  demain  of  pure  literature,"  and 
bookkeeping,  and  paid  his  authors  himself  has  published  for  About,  Balzac,  Cha- 
on  the  spot.     One  of  them  says:  teaubriand,    Dumas    pere    and    fils,    Guizot, 

When  we  handed  him  our  copv  we  handed  Lamartine,  Sainte-Beuve,  George  Sand,  Sue, 
him  with  it  a  statement  of  the  number  of  lines  Ue  1  ocqueville,  and  many  others  equally 
it  made.  So  many  lines  at  so  much,  total  so  eminent.  Of  totallv  different  character  is 
much.     He   glanced   at   the   total,   plunged   his    ^he  house  of  P.  V.   Stock,   tracing  back  for 

200  years,  and  for   118  years    (1782-igoo) 
in  the  same  building  as  the  Comedie  Fran- 


THE    HOUSE    OF    HACHETTE  IN  THE  BOULEVARD  ST.  GERMAIN. 

(This  publishing  firm  regards  instruction  .as  its  peculiar  mission.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  houses  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  railway  sales 
and  to  make  a  feature  of  illustrated  editions.  Emile  Zola,  as  a  young 
man,  was  employed  in  the  Hachette  offices.) 


caise.  Here  is  published  the  famous  red- 
covered  Anarchist  Library,  and  here  from 
1897  to   1899  ^^as  the  meeting  place  of  the 


hand  into  his  right  trousers'  pocket,  pulled  on.it 
bills,  silver,  and  gold  pell-mell  and  paid.  Xo 
receipt.    He  was  a  simplifier. 

By  working  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day, 
he  in  1871  had  finished  the  entire  work,  400 

octavo    volumes    of    500    pages    each.      His  leading  DreVfusa7d  spirits.     B^it'thV  boldest 

health  then  broke  down  completely.     Other  ^f  ^^  ^^^  p^ris  publishing  houses  is  the  Mer- 

Paris    pubhshmg    houses    included    in    Mr.  ,.„^^  ^^  France  in  the  Rue  Conde.     It  is  "  a 

Sanborn's   paper   are    those   of    Charpentier,  fortnightlv  review  that  publishes  books." 

founded    by    Gervais    Charpentier    in    1835-  The  Mercuvc  dc  France  bears  the  same  rela- 

Georges  Charpentier.  Gervais   successor,  was  tion  to  symbolism  and  to  the  movements  that 

the   friend   of   Flaubert,   the   Goncourts,   and  have  sprung  from  or  been  intimately  associated 


Zola.  The  house  published  "  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Rougon-Macquart  series  in  1872, 
and  from  that  time  on  Zola  seems  never  to 
have  so  much  as  considered  making  a  change." 


with    symbolism    that    the    publishing   house    of 
Charpentier  bore  to  realism  and  the  publishing 
house  of  Lemerre  to  the  Parnassian  movement. 
It  has  grouped  together  practically  all  the  dar- 
ing writers,  and  has  crystallized  practically  all 
the  innovating  literary  activities  of  a  generation. 
In  fact,  the  friendship  of  Zola  and  Georges    It  is  too  early  yet,  perhaps,  to  attempt  to  deter- 
Charpentier  constitutes  one  of  the  most  beau-    mine  the  place  in  literature  of  most  of  the  wri- 
tiful  and  touching  chapters   in  literary  history,    ters  whose  works  have  been  printed  by  the  Mcr- 
The    Charpentier   family    and   the    Zola    family    cure  dc  France;  but  the  works  of  a  "number  of 
went  to  the  theater  and  the  art  salons  together,    them,   though   little  known   in   the   Aglo-Saxon 


The  Zolas  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
Charpentier  babies,  and  Zola  became  the  god- 
father of  one  of  them.  Madame  Charpentier, 
a  brilliant  woman  of  the  world,  supplied  Zola 
with   information   regarding  the  usages   of   so 


countries,  have  made  and  are  making  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  elite,  not  only  of  France  but  of  all 
the  Latin  countries.  Furthermore,  the  Mercure 
de  France  is  doing  more  than  any  other  single 
agency,   probably,   to    familiarize,   by   publishing 


ciety  (for  his  novels),  and  even  secured  for  h:m    translations.  French  readers  with  the  best  prod- 
his  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  ucts  of  contemporary  foreign  literature 
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THK  NEW  SCIENCE  OF  TH1<   AIR. 

npHE  account  of  the  genesis  and  develop-  loon  flights,  made  by  day  and  by  night,  in  fair 

inent  of  this  new  science  of  the  air,  as  weather  and   foul,  overland  and  sea,  at  all 

set  forth  by  Mr.  Waldemar  Kaciiipffc-rt,  in  seasons  of   the  year,    and    from    the  equator 

the  Pall  Mall  Mcifiiazinc,  reads  like  a  verita-  to  the  Arctic  circle,  we  have  arrived  at  cer- 

ble  fairy  story.  tain    highly   interesting   facts   about   the   air 

The  men  whose  names  are  most  associated  above   us.      Indeed,   it   is  amazing   to  think 

with  the  investigation  of   the   upper  air,   he  what  unfamiliar  conditions  exist  only  sc\en 

tells   us,   are  Teisserenc   de    Hort    (France),  or  eight  miles  away  in  the  air.     Most  of  us 

Professor  Lawrence  Rotch   (United  States),  know   that    the   warm    air   surrounding   the 

and   Dr.  Assmann    (German\).  earth  is  only  a  thin  belt,  but  we  do  not  most 

Professor  Rotch's  exploration  of  the  lower  of  us  know  that  at  ten  miles  above  the  earth 
four  miles  of  air  is  the  best  ever  made.  He  it  wovdd  not  only  be  bitterly  cold,  but  the 
is  connected  with  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorologi-  sky  would  appear  quite  different, 
cal  Observatory,  Massachusetts,  and,  like  The  air  is  stratified  in  three  more  or  less 
other  air  explorers,  has  used  open  box-kites,  distinct  huers.  In  the  lowest,  of  course,  we 
A  kite  can  only  fly  four  miles,  and  to  ex-  live;  it  extends  for  about  two  miles,  and  is 
plore  the  air  above  that  height  and  above  the  a  region  of  turmoil,  whimsical  winds,  cy- 
six  miles  that  mark  the  limit  of  human  en-  clones  and  anti-cyclones,  as  we  all  know  very 
durance  "sounding  balloons"  are  used,  and  well.  At  two  miles  freezing-point  is 
it  is  with  these  balloons  that  M.  de  Bort  and  reached,  and  then  there  is  a  second  stratum, 
Dr.  Assmann  have  discovered  so  much.  A  extending  upward  for  about  another  six 
large  kite,  it  is  interesting  to  know,  pulls  so  miles.  Here  the  air  grows  steadily  colder 
hard  that  an  engine-driven  winch  has  to  be  and  drier,  the  lowest  temperature  so  far  re- 
used to  haul  in  its  long  line,  ten  miles  of  corded  being  167  degrees  below  freezing- 
which  may  often  be  out.    Theodolites  placed  point  F. 

on    the   ground    determine   in   clear   weather  Here  the  air  moves  in  grcxt  planetary  swirls, 

the  elevation  of  the  kite.  produced  by  the   spinning  of   the   earth   on   its 

M.  de  Bort  used  paper  balloons,  but  Dr.  ''^-^•^'  f  t''.^*  ^'l^  wind  always  blows  in  the  same 

.                   ,            ,         ','.,.         .  ,  easterly  direction.      1  he  greater   the  height   the 

Assmann  has  adopted  mdia-rubber  ones,  as  j^^^^e  furious  is  the  blast  of  this  relentless  gale. 
they  reach   greater  heights  than  others  and 

reach  them  more  quickly.    Sounding  balloons  ^'"^^    ^^'^    ^'"^^    prophesy    about    the 

are  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  which  expands  '' 

with  elevation,  until  it  finally  causes  the  bal-  After  this  swirling  layer  comes  the  third, 
loon  to  burst.  The  instruments  are  not  or  isothermal  stratum,  discovered  almost  Sim- 
broken  as  they  fall  to  the  ground,  because  of  ultaneously  by  M.  de  Bort  and  Dr.  Ass- 
a  parachute,  or  else  an  auxiliary  balloon  mann.  This  is  called  the  "  permanent-inver- 
which  does  not  explode,  used  to  retard  their  sion  stratum,"  because  the  temperature  in- 
descent.  A  printed  notice  is  attached  to  the  creases  with  the  height  reached.  However, 
basket  containing  these  instruments  offering  the  temperatures  so  far  recorded  in  the  sec- 
a  reward  for  their  return;  and  more  than  95  ond  stratum  are  not  very  high,  being  far  be- 
per  cent,  of  them  are  returned  to  the  observa-  low  o  degree  F.,  generally  somewhere  from 
tories.  Sounding  balloons  often  rise  up  fifteen  122  degrees  to  140  degrees  below  it.  Here 
miles  and  more,  and  cover  distances  of  700  the  air  no  longer  whirls  in  a  planetary  circle; 
or  800  miles  at  the  rate  of  forty  to  eighty  the  wind  may  blow  in  a  direction  contrary 
miles  an  hour.  to  that  in  the  second  layer;  and  the  air  is 

II                                               „  .  invariablv  excessivelv  drv.     Just  where  this 

INTERNATIONAL    WEEKS        OF    AIR    EXPLO-  1  ■     ■                                1              '            1                   1 

third    stratum    ends   no   one   knows,    but    it 
must  be  at  more  than  eighteen  miles  above 

In  order  to  give  greater  value  to  the  ob-  the  earth,  for  sounding  balloons  have  reached 

servations  made,  kites  and  sounding  balloons  this  height,  but  have  not  found  the  end  of  the 

are  sent  up  on  certain  agreed-upon  dates  from  "  permanent-inversion  "  layer  of  air.     When 

the  air-exploring  stations  of  the  entire  world,  the  influence  of  the  upper  regions  of  air  upon 

Usually  the  time  chosen   has  been   in  July;  the  lower  is  fully  understood  it  may  be  pos- 

this  year  it  is  to  be  in  December.     As  a  re-  sible  to  foretell  the  weather  not  merely  for 

suit  of  many  hundred  kite  and  sounding  bal-  a  day,  but  for  a  week. 


FINANCE  AND   BUSINESS. 

NOTES  ON  APPLIED   ECONOMICS  OF  THE  MONTH, 


A  COUNTY  THAT  WON'T  PAY. 

A  LEGAL  event  in  Kansas  City  last 
month  carries  interest  not  onlv'  for  the 
town  or  county  official  or  voter  but  also  for 
the  many  prudent  investors  who  are  exchang- 
ing railroad  stocks,  or  other  securities  re- 
cently boomed,  for  the  quieter  and  surer 
kinds  typified  by  the  municipal  bond. 

The  point  of  the  story  is  that  any  well- 
known  municipal  bond  to-day  is  free  from 
certain  dangers  of  a  generation  ago. 

On  October  8,  the  holder  of  $200,000  of 
bonds  issued  by  St.  Clair  County,  Mo.,  got 
a  judgment  against  the  county  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  courts  for  $552,321.88, — the  enor- 
mous addition  representing  compound  inter- 
est and  costs. 

The  bonds  were  issued  by  the  county  in 
1870  for  a  railway  which  was  never  built, 
and  so  this  owner  wants  his  money  back.  In 
spite  of  his  judgment  he  cannot  get  it.  The 
amount  would  bankrupt  the  county,  and  the 
St.  Clair  folks  feel  that  the  bonds  should 
never  have  been  voted  anyhow,  because  they 
v.ere  not  designed  to  benefit  every  citizen 
equally  and  directly,  as  does  a  school  bond 
or  a  court-house  or  bridge  bond. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  courts  for 
years  have  been  unable  to  collect  such  judg- 
ments in  St.  Clair  County.  Fifteen  county 
judges  have  served  terms  in  jail  for  refus- 
ing to  enforce  the  Federal  decisions  that  the 
county  must  pay. 

Such  lessons  have  been  heeded.  Now- 
adays, if  you  read  the  face  of  any  municipal 
bond  handled  by  any  firm  of  any  experience 
at  all  you  will  find  that  the  purchaser's 
money  represents  a  water  or  lighting  sys- 
tem, sewers,  an  electric  light  or  gas  plant, 
a  highway,  or  some  other  improvement  in 
which  every  citizen  of  the  community  par- 
ticipates.    So  it  is  indeed  "  as  sure  as  taxes." 

BIG  RAILROAD  EVENTS.  WEST  AND  SOUTH. 

'  I  ^HE  last  spike  was   driven,  on   the   first 

of  November,  in  the  last  link  of  our 

newest   transcontinental   railway,   the  West- 


ern Pacific.  It  extends  the  Gould  system 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Francisco. 

Three  days  later  one  of  the  three  great 
Southern  systems, — the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
— was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
much  improved  physically  and  with  new 
mileage.  Thus  the  only  railroad  besides  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  whose  failure  in 
1908  involved  the  public  to  any  extent,  is 
again  in  the  hands  of  its  owners. 

Southern  investors  who  have  always  loyal- 
ly backed  the  Seaboard  are  pleased  at  hav- 
ing it  returned  to  them  not  only  without  any 
assessment  on  stockholders  but  with  a  gain 
of  a  couple  of  million  tons  of  coal  traffic  a 
year  through  its  connection  with  the  new 
Clinchfield  line,  and  with  a  record  of  careful 
operation  at  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  income, 
instead  of  the  more  than  76  per  cent,  of  the 
year  before. 

The  success  of  the  Western  Pacific  finan- 
cially will  mean  greater  profits  for  the  more 
than  sixteen  thousand  miles  of  other 
"  Gould "  roads,  especially  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande,  which  takes  the  "  transconti- 
nental "  east  as  far  as  Denver,  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  which  continues  it  to  St.  Louis,  and 
the  Wabash,  which,  with  its  dependencies, 
gets  to  Pittsburg,  and  was  just  before  the 
panic  about  to  be  connected  with  the  West- 
ern Maryland,  which  reaches  the  Atlantic. 

Thus,  the  student  of  American  history 
and  railroad  rates  is  interested,  together  with 
the  owners  of  "  Gould  "  stocks  and  bonds,  in 
the  showing  of  earnings  the  Western  Pacific 
is  about  to  make. 

Speaking  financially,  an  enormous  traffic 
will  be  needed  to  pay  interest  on  the  $73,- 
000,000  of  bonds  issued  to  pay  for  the  steel 
and  concrete  bridges,  the  mountain  grades 
easier  than  those  of  competitors,  and  the 
other  items  of  "  standard  construction." 

The  "  Denver  "  road  is  pledged  to  pay,  to 
the  holders  of  the  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of 
the  Western  Pacific,  any  interest  not  earned 
by  the  latter. 

Of  course,  no  one  doubts  the  justification 
of  the  new  road's  existence.  It  penetrates  Ne- 
vada, Utah,  and  California,  so  rich  in  min- 
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ing,  lumber,  and  irrijj;ated  farmint;  possibili- 
ties,— a  rejrion  hitherto  served  only  by  the 
so-called  "  Harriinan  "  lines. 

ALL  RECORDS  BROKEN. 

"HP  HE  American  passion,"  says  Max 
O'Rell,  is  to  "  break  the  record." 
One  sees  much  printed  {glorification  of  the 
high  marks  in  industry  that  were  set  last 
month.  But  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  interpre- 
tation not  only  of  the  lights  these  figures  re- 
flect but  also  of  the  shadows  they  cast. 

The  two  most  'impressive  broken  records 
were  those  of  iron  and  bank  checks.  Iron 
production,  as  the  basic  industry  of  all,  fur- 
nished international  news  when  it  touched 
2,592,000  tons  in  October, — 11  per  cent, 
more  than  the  best  month  of  1907  even. 

Then  checks  passed  through  the  banks  of 
the  country  during  October  to  the  amount 
of  $15,851,000,000, — 5K'  per  cent,  above  the 
previous  record,  January,  1906.  Nor  is 
wilder  stock  and  bond  speculation  in  New 
York  City'to  be  held  accountable.  Exclusive 
of  the  metropolis,  there  was  an  increase  of 
$880,000,000. 

What  is  the  meaning  to  the  workman,  the 
legislator,  the  owner  of  stocks  and  bonds? 
Are  the  companies  that  operate  our  railroads 
and  factories  and  other  big  enterprises  really 
netting  more  money  in  proportion  to  their 
greater  needs? 

The  first  figures  seem  to  answer  "  Yes." 
Fortj'-eight  railroads  earned  11.76  per  cent, 
more  this  October  than  the  year  before,  and 
twenty-five  roads  during  the  first  week  in 
November  earned  17.49  P^r  cent.  more.  But 
these  figures  are  "  gross,"  not  net. 

Then  the  big  manufacturing  plants  all  re- 
port "  full  capacity,"  which  means  95  or  96 
per  cent,  in  real  figures,  because  no  group 
of  mills  can  run  in  every  part  all  the  time. 
Material  may  be  late  or  repairs  needed. 
There  is  activity.     But  how  about  profits? 

THE  PRICE  OF  MILK  AND  OF  RAILROADS. 

"LJIGH  grade  bottled  milk  in  New  York 
City  was  raised  from  8  to  9  cents  a 
quart  last  month.  As  far  away  as  Nebraska 
there  was  a  simultaneous  com.plaint, — only 
14  quarts  obtainable  for  $1. 

Railroads  do  not  consume  milk,  but  rail- 
road employees  do.  And  last  month  125,000 
of  these  were  reported  as  determined  upon 
higher  wages. 

Thus  indirectly  but  powerfully  are  rail- 
road expenses  heightened  by  so  much  every 
time  there  is  a  rise  in  the  price  of  commodi- 


ties, the  tlu'ngs  we  eat,  and  wear,  and  fur- 
nish and  build  our  houses  with,  and  so  on. 

Direct  influences,  of  course,  are  even 
greater.  Of  all  consumers  of  paint  and  iron 
and  other  commodities,  the  railroads  are  the 
largest.  Now  the  "  index  "  of  these  com- 
modity prices,  their  average,  is  at  present 
only  2.3  per  cent,  below  the  highest  mark  on 
record, — made  on  March  I,  1907.  Since 
July  I,  1896,  it  has  risen  no  less  than  56.7 
per  cent. 

The  railroads  cannot  pass  a  higher  price 
along  to  the  consumer,  as  can  the  milkman 
or  the  landlord,  the  grocer  or  the  tailor. 

The  figures  are  striking.  While  com- 
modity prices  were  coming  up  50  per  cent. 
(1897-1907,  inclusive),  the  average  railroad 
rate  throughout  the  United  States,  expressed 
in  tenths  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  actually 
fell, — from  7.98  to  7.59.  The  figures  were 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  Henry  C. 
Adams,  Statistician  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

The  taxation  of  railroads  last  year  was 
$376  per  mile.  Ten  years  before  it  was  only 
$247. 

One  may  believe  that  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  milk  indicates  the  prosperity  not  only  of 
the  milkman  but  also  of  the  farmer.  But 
the  movement  of  which  it  is  a  sign  does  not 
necessarily  bring  prosperity  to  the  railroads. 
They  make  more  dollars  perhaps,  but  it  costs 
them  more  to  make  each  dollar. 

REAL    MONEY    IN    THE    BANK.  AND   THE 
OTHER  KIND. 

'TpHE  big  "  industrials,"  the  companies  that 
"'■  produce  copper,  cars,  cotton-oil,  sugar, 
chemicals,  and  the  like,  smile  upon  an  era 
of  higher  prices.  Though  their  raw  stuffe 
cost  more,  they  win  because  they  can  charge 
evenr  more  in  proportion  for  their  finished 
product.  It  is  thought  more  logical  to  buy 
shares  in  their  profits  at  the  present  time 
than  to  buy  shares  in  railroads. 

However,  some  enthusiasts  over  industrial 
prospects  just  now  are  overlooking  the  con- 
nection between  the  factory  and  the  bank. 
Like  the  stomach  and  the  brain,  what  ails 
one  ails  the  other, — a  childlike  consideration 
now  being  ignored  by  men  of  large  affairs. 

WTien  a  captain  of  industry  decides  to 
hire  more  salesmen,  build  a  new  wing  to  his 
factory,  bring  out  a  new  "  line,"  he  gets  more 
credit  from  the  bank.  Then  to  prove  that 
he  is  sailing  with  a  fair  wind,  he  points  to 
the  item  in  the  newspapers  showing  that  bank 
deposits  are  increasing. 
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The  trouble  is  that  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily sijrnify  any  more  real  money  available 
to  finance  his  expanding  career  than  there 
was  a  year  ago,  when  he  was  sailing  close. 

Then  bank  deposits  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  savings,  actual  cash.  Now  they 
consist  largely  of  the  very  pieces  of  paper 
that  represent  the  credits  extended  to  our 
captain  of  industry  and  his  fellows. 

When  the  bank  lends  the  manufacturer  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  on  his  note  and  on 
the  strength  of  a  twenty-thousand-dollar  cash 
balance,  the  happy  borrower  crosses  the  aisle, 
sticks  the  note  in  at  the  receiving  teller's 
window, — and  the  bank  with  a  pen-stroke 
has  increased  its  deposits  $100,000. 

Yet  there  is  no  more  cash  in  that  account 
than  there  was  last  year. 

For  instance,  the  national  banks  of  the 
country  a  couple  of  months  ago  had  loaned 
$278,000,000  more  than  the  3'ear  before. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  had  actually  lost 
in  specie  nearly  $28,000,000.  More  loans, 
less  cash, — here  is  the  indication  of  the 
minus  amount  of  real  money  contained  in 
the  $462,000,000  which  had  been  added  to 
the  deposits  of  these  banks. 

In  the  last  week  of  October,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  twenty  months,  loans 
ran  ahead  of  deposits  among  the  associated 
New  York  banks.  Such  a  sign  of  "  expand- 
ing credit  "  is  something  the  business  man 
ought  to  watch  as  closely  as  the  sailor 
watches  a  rising  wind. 
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THE  TIME  TO  TEST  BANKERS. 

r  a  time  like  the  present  it  is  plain  that 
whoever  popularized  the  phrase,  "  As 
safe  as  a  government  bond,"  caused  an  in- 
finite lot  of  trouble.  Just  now  the  absolutely 
safe  and  popular  bond  is  absolutely  not  the 
kind  that  people  ought  to  buy. 

By  the  bond  dealer's  attitude  on  this  sub- 
ject the  investor  can  judge  whether  he  is 
merely  a  trader,  to  be  haggled  with  like  any 
other  merchant,  or  whether  he  is  a  member 
of  the  bond  profession,  to  be  consulted  like 
one's  family  lawyer  or  doctor. 

To  illustrate  picturesquely,  take  the  very 
sound  and  professional  advice  in  last  month's 
circular  from  the  oldest  banking  house  in  the 
United  States.  We  sum  it  up  as  follows: 
The  prices  of  the  high-grade  and  well-known 
bonds,  such  as  the  railroad  first  mortgage 
kind, — the  things  that  in  America  take  the 
place  of  "  consols  "  in  England  and  "  rentes  " 
in  France, — are  pronounced  to  be  too  high. 
The  bonds  are  emphatically  not  the  kind  to 


be  purchased  by  a  business  man  or  an  institu- 
tion hoping  to  sell  at  higher  prices  later. 
Instead,  one  should  buy  either  short  term 
notes  coming  due  in  a  year  or  two, — or  leave 
the  money  in  the  bank. 

Here  is  real  banking  discrimination,  not 
"  boosting."  It  compares  significantly  with 
the  circular  from  the  same  experienced  firm 
exactly  two  years  before,  which  declared  that 
"  conservative  investment  securities"  (mean- 
ing the  same  first  mortgage  4  per  cent,  rail- 
road kind)  "  are  cheaper  now  than  they  have 
been  for  the  past  nine  years." 

All  the  above,  to  any  other  well  posted 
banker,  sounds  elementary, — merely  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  firm  active  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  a  pioneer  and  large  factor  in 
American  railroad  development.  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  most  financial  folks,  even 
among  those  that  are  well  qualified  to  judge, 
do  not  commit  themselves  as  strongly  at  the 
bottom  and  the  top  of  the  market.  It  is 
deemed  unwise  in  many  quarters, — too  much 
of  "  a  concession  to  public  opinion." 

It  takes  nothing  but  arithm'^tic  to  figure 
that,  with  higher  prices  for  milk  and  other 
things  the  bond  owner  must  buy,  he  ought 
to  pay  less  for  his  bonds,  since  their  coupons 
call  only  for  fixed  amounts. 

All  this  is  highly  suggestive.  The  man 
who  buj^s  Union  Pacific  first  4s  now  at  103 
not  only  gets  less  than  4  per  cent,  on  his 
money  but  his  passion  for  extreme  safety  will 
probably  result  in  a  letter  to  his  financial  edi- 
tor in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  simi- 
lar to  those  now  being  received  from  owners 
of  United  States  Government  2  per  cents. 

"  I  bought  a  thousand-dollar  bond  two 
years  ago  at  106.  Now  it  is  at  par,"  writes 
one  correspondent. 

Another  whose  purchase  was  made  in  1902 
figures  out  that  he  now  has  a  loss  of  $90  on 
every  $1000;  yet  he  thought  that  nothing 
could  be  "  as  safe  as  a  Government  bond." 

At  those  very  dates  bonds  could  have  been 
found  yielding  two  and  a  half  to  three  times 
as  much  as  the  Government  2s,  which  to-day 
are  selling  higher, — the  quiet  bonds,  not  un- 
popular, but  non-popular. 

Now  that  movements  like  this  are  the  sub- 
ject of  timely  warnings  from  those  bankers 
who  are  professional,  and  now  that  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  publications  are  giving 
much  space  to  the  swings  of  money  rates  and 
their  efifects  upon  bonds  as  well  as  other 
things,  there  is  less  reason  for  the  intelligent 
citizen,  wherever  situated,  to  feel  finance  a 
hopeless  mystery. 
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BIOGRAPHY.  RECOLLECTIONS,  MEMOIRS.         pjed    the    Consular    post    at    Paris    he    received 
That  veteran  pubHcist  and  eminent  citizen  of    numerous  letters  from   Sumner,   Bryant,   Long 
New   York,   .Mr.  Joiin   Bigelow,  who  is  now   in     '  '" 


his  ninetj-third  3 ear,  has  just  ct)mpleted  three 
volumes  of  "  Retrospections  of  an  Active  Life,"  ' 
in  which  he  not  only  sets  forth  his  own  recol- 
lections of  events  for  a  period  of  lifiy  years 
ending  in  1867  but  by  reproducing  many  sig- 
nificant   letters   and   other    important    documen- 


fellow,  and  other  .Americans  whose  interest  m 
our  foreign  relations  at  tiiat  time  was  espe- 
cially acute,  and  these  letters  reflect  contem- 
porarj'  sentiment  in  a  peculiarly  vivid  way.  Mr. 
Bigelow  was  able  to  render  important  service 
by  his  writings  as  well  as  by  the  influence  that 
he  exerted   in  his  official   station,   and   although 


tary  material  he  provides  the  groundwork  of  a    he  did  not  become  Minister  to  !•" ranee  until  the 
consecutive  history  of  our  national  policy  for  a    last  year  of  the  war,  he  had  already  been  able 


great  part  of  the  pe- 
riod in  question,  ^lr. 
Bigelow  came  to  Xew 
York  in  the  thiriies 
of  the  last  century, 
and  after  a  few  years 
spent  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  he  en- 
tered journalism,  be- 
coming the  partner 
and  colleague  of  W'il- 
liam  Cullen  F.ryant. 
of  the  Eveniiitj  I'ost, 
and  left  that  employ- 
ment to  take  the  post 
of  Consul-General  of 
Paris  at  the  on' break 
of  our  Civil  War  in 
1861.  From  tiiat  time 
until  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  Mr.  Bige- 
low was  in  a  position 
where  he  commanded 
full  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  our  re- 
lations with  France, 
and  particularly  of 
the  attempt  of  the 
Southern  Confeder- 
acy to  secure  the 
support  of  the  prin- 
cipal Furopean  gov- 
ernments. The  great- 
er part  of  these  vol- 
umes of  the  "  Re- 
t  r  o  sp  e  c  t  i  ons"    is 


JOHN    BIGELOW. 

Author  of  "  Retrospections  of  an  Active  Life." 


to  thwart  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Confed- 
eracy as  effectively, 
perhaps,  as  if  he  had 
represented  the  coun- 
try in  a  higher  diplo- 
matic capacity.  .As 
American  Minister  he 
conducted  negotia- 
tions that  led  to  the 
evacuation  of  Mexico 
by  the  French  troops 
after  the  downfall  of 
Maximilian.  Con- 
cerning those  negotia- 
tions the  "  Retrospec- 
tions "  are  rich  in  new 
material  and  must  be 
consulted  by  future 
historians  of  the  epi- 
sode in  any  attempt 
to  trace  the  sequence 
of  events.  Mr.  Bige- 
low's  work  is  remark- 
al)le  throughout  for 
its  clarity,  orderliness, 
and  definiteness  of 
treatment.  Each  epi- 
sode in  the  story  is 
taken  up  and  dealt 
with  by  a  direct  and 
definitive  method. 
Extraneous  material 
is  excluded,  and  there 
is  practically  no  wan- 


dering from  the 
devoted  to  the  seven  j'ears  during  which  Mr.  straight  path  of  the  narrative.  Mr.  Bigelow's 
Bigelow  was  active  as  a  representative  of  this  journalistic  training  and  habits  are  well  ex- 
Government  in  furthering  its  interests  abroad  emplified  in  this  work,  and  the  burdens  of  his 
and  circumventing  the  attempt  of  the  Confed-  ninety  years  rest  lightly  upon  him  so  far  as 
eracy  to  obtain  support  in  F'-ance.  '  Many  of  facility  of  expression  is  concerned.  It  is  to  be 
the  letters  and  other  documents  included  in  hoped  that  the  scries  may  be  continued  so  as 
these  volumes  are  here  published  for  the  first  to  cover  the  forty  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
time,  but  even  those  that  have  been  published  Mr.  Bigelow's  retirement  from  diplomatic  du- 
by  the  Government  in  various  official  volumes  ties,  and  wliich  have  been  devoted  in  the  main 
have  been  comparatively  inaccessible  to  the  gen-  to  literary  work. 

eral  reader,  and  are  now  arranged  in  logical  The  world  has  waited  nearly  a  decade  for 
order.  Mr.  Bigelow  had  a  remarkable  range  of  the  authorized  autobiography  of  Henry  M.  Stan- 
correspondence  with  .American  literary  men  and  ley.^     One  of  the  very  few  men  of  history  who 

politicians,  and  during  the  time   that   he   occu-    — — ■ 

'The  Autobiography  of  Ilenry  M.  Stanley.     Edited 


'  Retrospections  of  an  Active  Life.     Bv  John  F'ee 
low.     Baker  &  Taylor  Co.     3  vols.     11)48  pp.,  ill.     $12. 


hv   his     wife,    Dorothy    Stanley. 
551  pp.,  ill.     ?5. 


Houghton    Mifflin. 
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HENRY    M.    STANLEY. 

have  been  permitted,  during  their  lifetimes  to  see 
the  full  fruits  of  their  labors,  Stanley  also  had  the 
typical  career  of  the  Englishman  who  has  served 
his  country  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  auto- 
biography, which  has  been  prepared  from  a 
great  wealth  of  material, — journals,  letters,  and 
note-books, — there  is  reproduced  the  story  of 
the  rescue  of  Livingstone  from  Stanley's  own 
famous  book  "  Through  Darkest  Africa,"  which, 
in  connection  with  the  explorer's  own  words 
describing  his  remarkable  career,  makes  the 
life  story  of  unusual  interest  and  appeal.  Ladv 
Stanley  pertinently  remarks  in  her  preface  upon 
the  fact  that  her  distinguished  husband  received 
frcm  the  world  a  good  deal  of  the  same  un- 
gracious treatment  that  was  accorded  to  Colum- 
bus and  other  explorers.  He  was  accused  of 
falsehood,  forgery,  and  general  rascality.  It 
c'id  not  take,  however,  many  months  of  his 
Parliamentary  career  to  demonstrate  conclu- 
sively to  the  world  that  Stanley's  greatest  and 
most  distinguishing  characteristic  was  the  abil- 
ity "  to  make  good."  The  illustrations  of  this 
vf'lume  are  particularly  interesting,  and  man_\- 
of  them  new.  Our  portrait  as  given  here  is  re- 
produced from  the  frontispiece. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  his  "Recollections'" 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden  modestly  disclaims  any 
pretension  to  important  achievements.  He  de- 
scribes his  story  as  that  of  the  average  Ameri 
can.  Nevertheless  the  period  of  over  half  a  cen 
tury  that  is  covered  by  his  volume  of  "Recol- 
lections "  is  full  of  historic  incident.  His  boy- 
hood daj's  were  passed  in  the  kind  of  pioneering 
that  was  typical  of  many  American  family  expe- 

•  Rpcollections.     By  Washington  Gladden.     Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.    431  pp.    $2. 


riences  in  the  decades  preceding  the  Civil  War. 
He  was  graduated  from  Williams  College  in 
1S59,  and  served  as  a  clergyman  in  New  York 
City  during  the  four  years  of  the  war.  Later  he 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Independent,  but  in  1874  he  returned  to  the  min- 
istry and  has  held  important  pastorates  ever 
since.  Dr.  Gladden's  interest  in  social  questions 
has  made  him  a  prominent  contributor  to  pe- 
nc'dicals  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  has  written  many  books  and  taken  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  activities  of  the  Congrega- 
tional denomination.  Dr.  Gladden's  luminous 
style  makes  this  book  of  "  Recollections  "  espe- 
cially attractive. 

Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor's  "Reminiscences  of  a 
Long  Life"^  covers  almost  the  same  period  as 
Dr.  Gladden's  "  Recollections."  Mrs.  Pryor  was 
a  Virginia  woman  who  went  through  the  perils 
and  sufferings  of  the  Civil  War,  and  then  with 
her  husband,  the  distinguished  lawyer  Roger 
A.  Pryor,  and  her  little  family  made  a  new 
home  in  New  York  City.  The  Pryors  were 
among  the  pioneers  of  the  so-called  Southern 
colony  in  New  York,  and  their  recollections  of 
the  characterstic  Northern  attitude  toward  the 
"  rebels "  in  the  years  immediate!}''  succeeding 
llie  war  throw  a  vivid  sidelight  on  the  prejudices 
and  misunderstandings  of  that  time.  Judge 
Pryor  won  a  distinguished  professional  success 
in  New  York  in  after  years,  and  his  wife's 
'■  Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War  "  and  other 
writings  have  brought  her  no  little  literary  fame. 

Two  very  entertaining  books  relating  to  Illi- 
nois politics,  chiefly  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth   century,   have   just   come    from,    the 

2  My  Dav  :  Reminiscences  of  a  Long  Life.  By  Mrs. 
Roger  A.  Pryor.     Macmillan.     454  pp.     $2.25.. 


From  ibe  Baker  Art  Gallery.  Columbus 

DR.    WASHINGTON   GLADDEN. 

(.\uthor  of  an  entertaining  volume  of  recollections.) 
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press.  Colonel  Clark  E.  Carr  has  written  a 
searcliing  analysis  and  review  of  the  career  of 
Steplicn  A.  Uoiiglas.'  basing  his  conclusion^ 
largely  on  his  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Dong- 
las'  rapid  rise  to  fame,  and  particularly  of  tiio 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  of  half  a  ceiuury  ago. 
Although  Colonel  Carr  is  himself  a  Republican, 
he  has  become  satisfied  that  scant  justice  has 
lieretoforc  been  done  to  Senator  Douglas  and 
that  his  patriotism  has  not  been  apprecialcd. 
Even  before  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise and  the  advocacy  of  "  popular , sover- 
eignty "  Senator  Douglas  had  become.  in'^Coloncl 
Carr's  opinion,  the  foremost  American  states- 
man. Eornier  Vice-President  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son relates  in  his  new  book,  "  Something  of  Men 
I  Have  Known,""  a  great  number  of  enter- 
taining stories,  chiefly  relating  to  public  life  in 
Illinois  during  the  past  half-century.  Mr.  Stev- 
enson's acquaintance,  however,  has  extended  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  State,  as  during  his 
residence  in  \\  ashington  he  came  in  contact 
with  a  great  number  of  public  men  from  every 
part  of  tiie  countrj'. 

The  list  of  famous  men  who  were  born  in 
1809  seems  practically  inexhaustible.  The  last 
of  these  to  be  honored  with  a  biography  in  this 
anniversary  year  is  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick,  in- 
ventor of  the  modern  reaper.'  Mr.  Casson's  life 
of  this  typical  .\merican  industrial  leader  is 
more  than  a  biographical  sketch,  since  it  includes 
a  survey  of  an  industrial  era.  McCormick's  in- 
vention made  possil)le  the  exploiting  of  our 
great  West  as  a  food-producing  section  of  the 
country  and  gave  the  nation  its  primacy  among 
the  world's  granaries.  As  Mr.  Casson  observes, 
"  to  know  Mf  Cormick  is  to  know  wliat  type  of 
man  it  was  who  created  the  United  States  of 
the  niiieleentli  century."  Lacking  as  his  life  was 
in  picturesque  incident,  McCormick  yet  de- 
serves beyond  question  the  title  which 
Mr.  Casson  be- 
stows on  him  of 
the  master  builder 
of  the  modern  busi- 
ness of  manufactur- 
ing farm  machinery. 
"  He  fed  his  coun- 
try as  truly  as 
Washington  created 
it  and  Lincoln  pre- 
served it." 

In  his  "Fifty 
Years  in  Constanti- 
nople "  *  Dr.  George 
Washburn  has  em- 
. bodied  the  history 
of  Robert  College. 
The  history  of  this 
institution  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  to 
Americans,    by  cover  design. 

whom  it  was  found-  (R<»duced.) 

'  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  His  Life.  Public  Speeches, 
and  Patriotism.  By  Clark  E.  Carr.  Chicago  :  Mc- 
Clurp  &  Co.     3()G  pp.     .$!.'. 

'  SomethinsT  of  Men  I  Have  Known."  By  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson.    Chicago :  McClursr  &  Co.    4."i4  pp.    $2."."). 

'  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick,  His  Life  and  Work,  By 
Herbert  N.  Casson.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
276  pp.    $i.no. 

*  Fiftv  Years  in  Constantinople.  Bv  George  Wash- 
bum.      Houghton  Mifflin.     :i02  pp.,   111.     $3. 


I  THE  OLD  town! 
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Col>>  riiilil.    iVOiJ,   by    1-alk. 

MRS.    R(X}ER   A.    PRVOR. 

(Author  of   "  Ueminiscences  of  a   Long   Life.") 

ed  and  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  a  long  series 
of  benefactions.  Dr.  Washburn's  book  has  one 
other  feature  of  almost  equal  interest,  and  that 
is  a  review  of  the  last  fifty  years  of  Turkish 
politics  leading  up  to  the  recent  revolution. 

Heretofore  in  his  writings  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis 
has  dealt  almost  entirely  with  American  topics. 
In  his  latest  book  he  has  seen  fit  to  go  back  to 
the  Old  World  and  relate  what  he  remembers 
of  his  boyhood  days  in  Denmark.  His  descrip- 
tions of  the  simple  customs  and  pastimes  of 
"  The  Old  Town "  '^  make  entertaining  reading 
for  the  American  boy  or  girl  of  to-day.  The 
illustrations  by  W.  T.  Benda  are  especially  ef- 
fective. 

For  a  generation  there  has  been  a  Verlaine 
"  mystery."  Just  how  much  of  this  mystery  has 
been  due  to  the  lack  of  biography  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  troubled  years  in  Paris,  during 
which  the  "  absinthe  poet "  lived  hh  strangely 
incoherent  life,  is  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
cleared  up  by  a  rather  elaborate. — often  tedious- 
ly elaborate, — volume  by  Deputy  Lepelletier.  a 
representative  from  Paris  in  the  French  Parlia- 
ment.' It  was  to  this  statesman  that  the  poet, 
upon  his  death  bed,  confided  the  task  of  defend- 
ing his  reputation. 

The   influence   of   the   seventeenth    and   eigh- 

^Thp  Old  Town.  Bv  Jacob  A.  Rils.  Macmillan. 
2(jO  pp  .  ill.     .1:2. 

»  Pail  Verlaine.  His  Life  and  Work.  Bv  Edmond 
Lepelletier.     Duffleld.     403  pp..  ill.     $3.r,o.' 
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WILLIAM   EDWIX    HARTEPOLE  LECKY. 

Frontispiece  (reduced)  from  "A  Memoir  of  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,"  written  by  liis  wife,  Elizabeth  Lecky. 

teenth  century  woman  in  France  upon  the  public 
life  and  the  arts  and  letters  of  the  period  is 
strikingly'  set  forth  in  a  number  of  biographical 
volumes  treating  of  eminent  leaders  of  political 
and  literary  salons,  which  have  recently  come 
from  the  press  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
"  Madame," '  who  was  Elizabeth  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Carl-Ludwig,  Elector  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, became  the  "  friend "  of  Louis  XIV, 
King  of  France,  and   for  years   was  the  main- 


BACH  S  BIRTHPLACE  IN  EISENACH. 
From  "  Life  of  Johann   Sebastian  Bach." 

spring  of  a  vast  amount  of  political  activity  and 

speculation,  particularly  in  the  relations  be- 
tween France  and  the  German  states.  Most  of 
the  illustrations  in  this  volume  are  new  to  the 
present  generation.     Arvede   Barine  will  be   re- 

'  Mndame :    Mother    of    the    Repent.      By    Arvfede 
Barine.     Putnams.     346  pp.,  ill.     |3. 


membered  as  the  author  of  "  La  Grande 
Mademoiselle."  The  translator  of  this  book  is 
Jeanne  Mairet.  "  A  Lady  of  the  Old  Regime," ' 
whose  life  picture  Mr.  Henderson  has  given  us, 
was  also  the  "  Madame  "  of  the  volume  already 
referred  to.  Mr.  Henderson  treats  the  subject 
with  perhaps  less  sympathy  than  Madame  Barine. 
The  pictures  in  his  volume,  however,  provide 
excellent  supplementary'  testimony  to  the  graphic 
presentation  in  the  other  volume. 

Having  just  replied  to  a  letter  of  inquiry 
from  a  reader  of  this  Review  that  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  the  late  William  Edwin  Harte- 
pole  Lecky  were  "  The  History  of  England  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,"  "  The  History  of 
European   Morals,"  and  "  Democracy  and  Lib- 


STAXISLAUS    PONIATOWSKI,    THE    LAST    KING    OF 
POLAND. 

erty,"  we  are  prepared  to  find  proper  emphasis 
laid  upon  these  works — as  indeed  we  do  find— and 
the  character  of  that  eminent  man  of  letters  in 
the  "Memoir"'  which  has  just  come  from  the 
press  of  Longmans.  Lecky  was  a  member  of 
the  French  Institute  and  of  the  British  Acad- 
emy, a  man  of  great  political  prominence  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  recipient  of  virtually  all 
the  degrees  that  science  and  literature  can  be- 
stow. He  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  to  this 
fact,  his  wife  thinks,  can  be  traced  many  of  his 
great  qualities. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Cross  (who  holds  the  chair  of 
English  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at 
Yale)   has  an  admiration  for  Laurence   Sterne* 

2  A  Ladv  of  the  Old  Regime.  Bv  Ernest  F.  Hen- 
derson.     Macmillan.   239  pp.     $2.50. 

'A  Memoir  of  W.  E..H.  Lecky.  By  his  wife.  Eliz- 
abeth Leckv.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  432  pp.,  ill. 
$2.50. 

*  Life  and  Times  of  Laurence  Sterne.  By  Wilbur 
L.  Cross.     Macmillan.     555  pp.,  111.     $2.50. 
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THE    EMPEROR    FRANCIS    JOSEPH    AND    QUEEN    VICTORIA    AT    OMIEZ    IN    MARCH.    1897. 

Reduced  from  "  Das  Buch  vom  Kaiser."    M.  Herzig.      Illustration   (reduced)   from  "  Francis  Joseph  and 

His  Times/' 


and  an  opinion  of  his  importance  to  literature 
which  may  be  understood  from  tlie  fact  that  he 
regards  55.1  pages  of  literary  biography  as  only 
"  reasonable  compass "  for  the  personal  story 
of  the  author  of  "  The  Sentimental  Journey." 
As  literary  biography  this  work  is  very  full  and 
complete.  The  illustrations  present  Sterne  in 
some  new  aspects. 

Bach,  according  to  the  writings  of  those  most 
entitled  to  speak,  is  the  greatest  figure  in  the 
history  of  music  for  more  than  one  reason, 
principally,  however,  because  (as  Dr.  Hubert 
Parry  tells  us  in  his  recently  issued  biography') 
he  not  only  "  went  on  educating  himself  and  ex- 
pending his  resources"  all  his  life,  but  "his 
career  was  unified  by  all  the  persistence  of  the 
strong  and  decisive  qualities  of  character  and 
temperament  characteristic  of  the  race  and  pe- 
riod to  which  he  belonged."  Dr.  Parry's  own 
researches  into  the  history  of  music  and  musical 
personalities  have  made  him  pre-eminently  the 
person  to  write  the  life  story  of  such  a  great 
personality.  For  a  decade  Dr.  Parry  was  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Oxford  University,  and  for 
more  than  that  period  he  has  been  an  eminent 
authority  on  Bach. 

For  many  years  Sir  Horace  Rumbold  was 
British  Ambassador  to  the  Court  at  Vienna. 
His  personal  acquaintance  with  Emperor  Francis 

'  .Tohann  Sebastian  Bacii.  By  Sir  Hubert  Parry. 
Putnam.    584  pp.,  ill.    $3.50. 


Joseph  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  forces 
and  facts  wliich  have  molded  the  character  of 
the  aged  Austro-Hungarian  monarch,  supported 
by  the  intelligent  sympathy  this  British  envoy 
has  always  shown  for  the  problems  confronting 
the  ruler  of  the  "  dual  monarchy,"  make 
"  Francis  Joseph  and  His  Times  "  "  an  unusually 
stimulating  and  suggestive  volume.  Rarely,  if 
e\er,  we  tliink.  has  the  fascinating,  somber  story 
of  the  Hapsl)urg  family  tragedy  been  so  intelli- 
gently and  sympathetically  put  in  an  English 
book  as  in  Sir  Horace's  volume. 

The  central  figure  in  the  dark  but  fascinating 
drama  that  marked  the  extinction  of  Poland 
from  the  family  of  nations  was  Stanislaus 
Poniatowski,  the  last  Polish  king.  In  a 
scholarly  and  strongly  written  volume'  Mr. 
R.  Nisbet  Bain  has  just  given  us  a  mirror  of 
this  period  in  a  character  sketch  of  the  states- 
man who,  in  his  own  personality,  exemplifies  so 
well  the  "  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  condi- 
tions of  Polish  society  at  a  moment  when  the 
Polish  state  was  about  to  disappear  for  ever 
from  the  map  of  Europe."  Mr.  Bain's  treat- 
ment of  the  last  Polish  king  is  frank  yet 
sympathetic.  A  number  of  comparatively  un- 
known illustrations  and  portraits  add  to  the 
historical  and  human  interest  of  this    biography. 

*  Krnncis  .Tospph  and  Ills  Tlnips.  By  Sir  Horacfe 
Ruml)old.     .\pplet()n.     -1(14  pn..  ill.     $4. 

'  The  Last  Kins  of  I'oland.  By  U.  Nisbet  Bain. 
Putnam.     296  pp.,  ill.     $3. 
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DR.    GEIL    AT    THE 


END    OF    THE 
CHINA. 


GREAT    WALL    OF 


TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Two  noteworthy  books  on  China  and  the 
Chinese  mark  the  fall  book  season.  While  Dr. 
Isaac  Taylor   Headland's  volume,  "Court  Life 

1  Court  Life  of  China.  By  Isaac  Taylor  Headland. 
FleDiing  H.  Kevell  Company.     372  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 


of  China," '  is,  in  the  main,  a  description  of  the 
officials  and  people  of  the  Chinese  capital,  it  is 
also  more  strongly  a  sketch  of  the  life  achieve- 
ments of  that  wonderful  woman,  the  late  Em- 
press Dowager.  For  twenty  years,  while  Dr. 
Headland  was  professor  in  the  Peking  Univer- 
sity, his  wife  was  physician  to  the  family  of  the 
Empress  Dowager,  and  also  to  many  princesses 
and  other  ladies  of  the  court.  This  work, 
which  is  their  joint  effort,  is  therefore  full  of 
interesting  descriptions  of  court  procedure  and 
conditions  in  the  celebrated  empire  such  as  the 
Western  w^orld  does  not  often  have  set  before  it. 
Dr.  Geil's  "  Great  Wall  of  China"'  is  a  travel 
book  of  extraordinary  and  absorbing  interest. 
On!}'  very  recently  he  returned  to  this  country 
from  an  extended  tour  through  China,  during 
which  he  explored  and  studied  the  Great  Wall 
from  the  Yellow  Sea  to  Tibet.  He  was  the 
first  man  to  traverse  the  entire  length  of  this 
ancient  fortification,  and  his  most  noteworthy 
contribution  to  the  subject  is  the  announcement 
that  it  is  not  one,  but  at  least  a  dozen  walls,  that 
the  Chinese  have  built  in  the  course  of  their 
centuries  of  defense  against  the  barbarians  from 
the  North.  Dr.  Geil's  style  is  clear  and  enter- 
taining. The  volume  is  full  of  illustrations 
that  really  illustrate,  most  of  them  taken  from 
photos  made  by  the  author.  Dr.  Geil,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  already  the  author  of  one  other 
noteworthy  book  on  China,  "  A  Yankee  on  the 
Y'angtse." 

After  walking  more  than  4000  miles  during  a 
year's  hunting  trip  in  Africa,  Dr.  William  S. 
Rainsford,  nationally  known  as  the  former 
rector  of  St.  George's  Church,  New  York,  can 
properly  be  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the 
game  possibilities  of  the  Dark  Continent.     In  a 

=  The  Great  U'all  of  China.  Bv  William  Edgar 
Geil.     Sturgis  &  Walton.     393  pp.,  ill.     $5. 


CHINESE    UPPER    CLASS    WOMAN    IN    WINTER    COSTUME. 
(From  "  Court  Life  in  China.") 
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vividly  written  volume,  "  Tlie  Land  (if  the  Lion,"' 
Dr.  Rain.sfurd  gives  some  very  grai)liic  descrip- 
tions of  tile  conditions  of  human  and  animal  life 
in  Africa.  His  viewpoint  is  that  of  the  ob- 
servant man  of  culture  whose  mind  and  heart 
are  alive  to  even  the  smallest  detail.  A  number 
of  rather  unusual  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs hy  the  author  complete  the  volume. 

A  rather  more  ambitious  vt)liune  on  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  living  in  Mexico  than  usual 
is  W.  E.  Carson's  "  Mexico,  the  Wonderland  of 
the  South." '  The  sure  touch  of  the  man  who 
knows  his  subject  intimately  is  evident  through- 
out. Mr.  Carson  has  seen  and  understands  the 
causes  of  the  wonderfully  strange  contrasts  and 
picturesque  light  and  shade  that  characterize  the 
land  and  people  in  our  neighbor  to  the  south. 
Mexico  is  the  meeting  place  of  the  ancient  and 
the  modern.  This  fact  is  graphically  and  sug- 
gestively brought  out  in  the  volume  under  dis- 
cussion, which,  moreover,  is  a  book  of  real  hu- 
man interest.  Mexico,  Mr.  Carson  thoroughly 
believes,  is  being  actively  Americanized.  He 
also  believes  that  the  present  and  future  of  the 
country  are  to  be  far  more  impressive  than  its 
past.     The  illustrations  are  good  and  plentiful. 

A  traveler  who  can  describe  what  he  has  seen 
with  vivid  appeal  has  at  last  visited  Tripoli,  the 
only  Mohammedan  ruled  state  in  North  Africa 
and  the  last  Turkish  possession  on  that  conti- 
nent. This  traveler,  Mr.  Charles  Wellington 
I'urlong,  has  described  the  quaint  life,  customs, 
industries  and  people  of  this  most  native  of 
the  Barbary  capitals  in  a  volume  which  he  has 
entitled  "  The  Gateway  to  the  Sahara."  '  Inci- 
dentally he  also  gives  an  entertaining  account 
of  how  he  discovered  the  wrecked  hull  of  the 
United  States  frigate  Philadelphia,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  burned  by  Tripolitan 
pirates  in  the  year  1804. 

Besides  being  thoroughly  imbued  with  his 
subject  and  enthusiastic  about  it,  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Steiner  is  a  capital  story  teller.  Readers  of  his 
book  "  On  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant,"  now  in 
its  fifth  edition,  will  agree  with  this  judgment, 
and,  moreover,  they  will  be  pleased  to  find  these 
characteristics  exemplified  for  higher  apprecia- 
tion in  Dr.  Steiner's  later  work,  "  The  Immi- 
grant Tide.  Its  Ebb  and  Flow."  *  This  book  is 
in  two  sections.  Under  the  heading  "  The  Out- 
going Tide "  he  shows  us  the  influence  of  the 
returning  immigrant  upon  his  peasant  home,  his 
social  and  native  life.  In  this  connection  our 
readers  w-ill  recall  Dr.  Steiner's  article,  "  How 
Returning  Emigrants  Are  Americanizing 
Europe,"  which  appeared  in  this  Rkview  for 
June  last.  In  the  second  section,  entitled  "  The 
Incoming  Tide,"  he  interprets  the  relation  of 
the  various  races  to  our  institutions,  their  atti- 
tude toward  them  and  their  ultimate  influence 
upon  them. 

Mr.  Norman  Duncan,  in  his  account  of  "  Dr. 
Luke  of  the  Labrador,"  is  fond  of  making  senti- 
mental journeys  into  the  classic  lands  of  Chris- 
tian story  and  of  writing  appealing  poetic  ac- 

1  The  Lnnd  of  the  Lion.  Bv  W.  S.  Rainsford. 
Doubloday.  Pago.     4."»!»  pp.,  ill.     .?.3.80. 

=  Mexico,  the  Wonderland  of  the  South.  By  W.  E. 
Carson.     Maemillan.     4.':r)  pp.,  ill.     $2.25. 

^  The  Gateway  to  the  Sahara.  Charles  Wellington 
Furlontr.     Scribners.     ."ifMi  i)p..   ill.     $2.50. 

<The  InimiKrant  Tide:  Its  Ebb  and  Flow.  By  Ed- 
ward A  Steiner.     Uevell.     309  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 
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CHARTRES   C.\THEDRAL,   WEST  FRONT. 

Illustration    (reduced)    from    "  French    Cathedrals," 
by  Elizabeth  Uobins  Pennell. 

counts  of  these  same  journeys.  Some  time  ago 
he  and  a  young  artist,  Lawren  Harris,  took  an 
extended  journey  through  Palestine,  covering 
the  same  country  traversed  by  Mary  and  Joseph 
in  Bible  days.  Their  experiences  Mr.  Duncan 
relates  in  his  book,  "  Going  Down  from  Jeru- 
salem,"" which  has  been  illustrated  by  Mr.  Har- 
ris. Good  supplementary  reading  to  Mr.  Dun- 
can's book  can  be  found  in  Miss  Hazard's 
"Brief  Pilgrimage  in  the  Holy  Land."'  Miss 
Hazard,  who  is  president  of  Wellesley  College, 
recounted  her  personal  experiences  on  a  recent 
tour  through  Palestine  in  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  under  the  title  of  this  book  to  the 
students  at  Wellesley. 

The  regular  artistically  illustrated  travel 
books  of  the  season  cover  a  wide  range  this 
year.  French  history  and  the  French  people 
as  usual  come  in  for  a  large  part  of  the  con- 
sideration. Among  the  elegantly  printed  and 
illustrated  descriptive  volumes  of  travel  in  mod- 
ern and  medieval  France  probably  the  most  note- 
worthy is  one  entitled  "  French  Cathedrals," ' 
by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell,  and  illustrated  with 

°  Ooinfr  Down  from  .Terusalem.  Norman  Duncan. 
Harper  &  Bros.     210  pp.     $1..")0. 

«  A  Brief  Piidriraace  in  the  Holy  Land.  B.v  Caro- 
line Hazard.  Iloughton  Mifflin  Company.  l.'{8  pp., 
ill.     .SI. 25. 

'  Fr?nch  Cathedrals.  By  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell. 
Century  Company.     424  pp.,  ill.     $5. 
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the  way  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  has  entitled 
his  last  volume  of  leisurely  literary  meanderings 
through  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  York, 
Lancaster,  Cambridge  and  the  little  Welsh  towns 
of  Aberystwyth  and  Llandudno,  the  last  two,  in 
Mr.  Howells'  indulgent,  easy-going  mathematics, 
counting  for  one.  Seen  through  the  eyes  of  an 
artist  author  with  historical  and  artistic  com- 
ment interspersed  is  what  Edward  Hutton  has 
given  us  in  his  title  "  Rome."  ^  There  are  sixteen 
illustrations  in  color  by  Maxwell  Arm  field,  and 
a  dozen  other  illustrations.  To  China  is  our 
next  long  step  with  the  artist  traveler.  A  very 
sympathetic,  human  quality  runs  through  the  il- 
lustrated story  of  an  artist's  trip  through  the 
Celestial  Kingdom,  which  comes  to  us  as  the 
joint  work  of  the  artists  Mortimer  Menpcs®  and 
Sir  Henry  Arthur  Blake.  This  is  one  of  the 
finely  illustrated  volumes  brought  out  by  Black, 
of  London,  and  imported  by  the  Macmillans. 

HOLIDAY  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  usual  number  of  holiday  editions  of  the 
classics  and  of  artistic  compilations  suitable  for 
the  holiday  season  have  come  from  tlie  press 
of  the  great  publishing  houses.  They  are 
characterized  by  elegance  of  binding  and  at- 
tractive illustrations.     We  have  received  among 

=  Home.  By  Edward  Hutton.  Macmillan.  342 
pp.,  ill.     .|2. 

'■•China.  By  Sir  Henr.v  A.  Blake  ond  Mortimer 
Menpes.     Macmillan.     139  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 


"  A   gkandf.'\th?;r." 

Illustration    by    Mortimer    Menpes    (reduced)    from 
"  China." 

183  pictures  in  color  and  black  and  white  pen 
work  by  Joseph  Penncll.  From  the  standpoint 
of  general  typography  and  illustration  this  vol- 
ume leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Its  prepara- 
tion, the  author  tells  us,  required  twenty  years' 
living  and  study  in  the  cathedral  towns  of 
France.  We  have  had  occasion  before  to  speak 
of  the  entertaining  and  dainty  illustrations  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Peixotto,  in  his  description  of 
French  rural  and  historic  memorials.  In 
"Through  the  French  Provinces"^  he  has  given 
us  another  of  these  beautiful  travel  volumes.  In 
"  A  Wanderer  in  Paris,"  ^  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  has 
skillfully  blended  the  results  of  a  delightful 
modern  "  loitering  tour "  through  the  French 
capital,  with  comments  on  art  and  side-lights 
on  architecture.  The  illustrations  in  color  in 
this  volume  are  by  Walter  Dexter.  Across  the 
Rhine  there  is  even  more  romance  to  be  found 
in  the  historical  remnants  of  medieval  Germany. 
•Robert  Haven  Schauffler  has  been  a  little  more 
intimately  human  and  personal  in  his  entertain- 
ing volume,  "Romantic  Germany."^  The  color 
illustrations  in  this  volume  by  a  number  of  well- 
known  German  illustrators  take  us  from  Danzig 
— "  the  port  of  Poland " — through  Berlin  and 
many  other  German  cities  to  Munich,  "  the  city 
of  good  nature."     "Seven   English   Cities"*  is 

1  Through  the  Fr»neh  Provinces.  By  Ernest  Peix- 
otto.    Scribners.     241  pp.,  ill 

'  -A.  Wapderer  in  Paris.  By  E.  V.  Lucas.  Mac- 
millan.    330  pp.,  ill.     $1.75. 

»  Romantic  Oermanv.  Bv  Robnrt  Haven  Scliaufflpr. 
Century  PublishlnR  Company.     389  pp..   ill.      $3. .50. 

« Seven  Enelish  Cities.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  Har- 
per Broa.     200  pp.,  HI.     $2. 


/  ■'■  mi  (aMli_-.-<      -J     ' 


TOWER     OF     ST.     MACL0?J^     MANTES. 

Illustration    (reduced)    from   "Through   the   French 
Provinces." 
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others  in  this  category  Harrison  Fisher's 
•American  Beauties "  (Bobbs  Merrill),  with 
decorations  in  color  by  E.  S.  Crawford;  two 
books  of  poems  bv  James  \\  hitconib  Rikv, 
"Riley's  Roses"  and  "Old  School  Day  Ro- 
mances" (Bobbs  Merrill)  ;  a  new  edition  of  tlie 
famous  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Guiterman  (Paul  Elder),  showing  taste 
and  scholarly  erudition,  with  some  excellent  re- 
productions of  illustrations  by  (Gilbert  James; 
"Christmas  in  Art,"  by  Frederick  Keppel  (Uuf- 
field),  with  illustrations  reproduced  chietly 
from  rare  prints;  "The  Book  of  Christmas" 
(Macmillan),  with  illustrations  by  George 
Wharton  Edwards  and  an  introduction  by  Ham- 
ilton Wright  Mabie;  "Friendship"  (Putnam), 
being  the  essays  on  that  subject  by  Cicero  and 
Emerson,  the  book  being  decorated  by  Edith 
Cowles ;  "What  Does  Cliristmas  Really  Mean?" 
by  John  J.  McCutchcon  and  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
(Forbes);  "  Beasley's  Christmas  Party,"  by 
Booth  Tarkington  (Harpers)  ;  Dickens'  "  Christ- 
mas Carol"  (Duffield)  ;  "George  Eliot,"  in 
eight  volumes,  in  the  well-known  limp  leather 
binding  and  thin  paper  holiday  series  of  Crow- 
ell  &  Co.;  the  poems  of  Wordsworth  and  Low- 
ell, in  the  same  binding  from  the  same  pub- 
lishers; "Victor  Hugo"  in  eight  volumes,  in 
the  Handy  Library  Edition  brought  out  by  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.,  and  "  Gulliver's  Travels  "  and 
the  Lamb  "Tales  from  Shakespeare"  (Dut- 
ton),  illustrated  in  color  bj'  Arthur  Rackham. 

Three  exceptionally  interesting  calendars  for 
1910  have  just  been  issued  by  a  Philadelphia 
house.  One,  a  "  Lincoln  Story  Calendar," '  is  a 
continuation  of  a  publication  which  proved  so 
successful  as  a  feature  of  the  Lincoln  centen- 
ary year  just  drawing  to  a  close.  This  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  attempt  to  combine  bicg- 
raphy  and  anecdote  in  a  calendar.  The  little 
line  drawings  accompanying  the  text  are  very 
clever.  A  similar  compilation  is  the  "  Dickens 
Story  Calendar,"  ^  which  ofTers  a  complete 
sketch  for  every  week  of  the  j'ear.  The  selec- 
tions represent  Mr. 
Pickwick,  Sam  Wel- 
ler,  Wilkins,  Micaw- 
ber,  David  Copper- 
field,  little  Nell,  Oli- 
ver Twist,  and  many 
other  famous  Dick- 
ens characters,  and 
are  accompanied  by 
miniature  reproduc- 
tions of  the  work  of 
Cruikshank  and  other 
famous  artists  with 
whom  all  readers  of 
the  standard  editions 
of  Dickens'  novels 
are  familiar.  "The 
Garden  Calendar  "  ^ 
is  a  unique  attempt 
to  give  needed  direc- 
tions for  gardening 
in  the  form  of  a  spe- 
cial injunction  for 
each  day  of  the  year. 
Its    chief    embellish- 


rf.v.    t.    c.xlvix 
m'clelland,  d.d. 

(Author  of  "  The  Mind 
of  Christ.") 


'  The  Lincoln  Storv  CalPndar.  Bv  Wayne  Whipple. 
»T'>e  Dickens  Calend"ar.  Bv  .T.  L.  Engle.  'The  Gar- 
den Calendar.  By  Ellen  P.  Williams.  Philadelphia: 
Franklin  Publishing  Company. 


ment    is    a   color    drawing    by    Emlen    McCon- 
nell.      The    text    was    compiled    by     Ellen     P. 

Williams. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORKS 

Among  the  thoroughly  educated,  miracles 
have  been  transferred  from  their  former  place 
among  the  evidences  of  Christianity  to  its  lug- 
gage. This  is  the  standpoint  of  Dr.  Gordon,  the 
scholarly  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Bos- 
ton, in  his  book,  "Religion  and  Miracle."*  The 
two  principles  underlying  the  question  of  the 
reality  of  miracles  are  the  scientific  conception 
of  law  and  the  religious  conception  of  the  im- 
minence of  God ;  the  former  makes  miracles 
logically  possible ;  the  latter  tends  to  make  them 
superfluous.  The  tone  of  Dr.  Gordon's  discus- 
sion is  profoundly  religious  and  he  is  intent  on 
the  preservation  of  essential  Christianity. 

Antipodal  to  Dr.  Gordon's  work  is  that  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Turton,  formerly  of  the 
British  .Army. — "The  Truth  of  Christianity.'" 
It  identities  Christianity  with  the  entire  mass  of 
beliefs  once  held  generally  in  Protestant 
churches — e.g.,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  recognized  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
The  many  editions  of  this  book  show  the  need 
of  a  better  educated  laity. 

How  the  revolutionary  change  from  Colonel 
Turton's  medieval  to  Dr.  Gordon's  modern 
standpoint  may  be  effected  without  sliaking  faith 
in  essential  historic  Christianity,  Dr.  Clarke, 
the  veteran  professor  of  theology  in  Colgate 
University,  shows  in  his  "  Sixty  Years  with  the 
Bible.""  As  the  story  of  his  own  experience,  it 
is  meant  to  be  helpful  to  those  who  shrink  from 
an  attempt  deemed  perilous.  His  record  of 
decade  after  decade  of  growing  light  is  the 
story  of  a  truth-seeker  both  cautious  and  candid. 

Like  Professor  Clarke,  Professor  Foster,  of 
Chicago,  his  fellow  Baptist,  has  a  pedagogic  mo- 
tive for  his  book,  "  The  Function  of  Religion  in 
Man's  Struggle  for  E.xistence." '  He  writes  for 
young  skeptics  whom  intellectual  perplexities 
tempt  to  discard  religion.  He  would  help  those 
who  "  would  rather  have  a  minimum  that  was 
sure  flian  a  maximum  that  was  not."  Conse- 
quently he  concedes  much  to  their  doubts,  so 
much  as  to  stir  tough-minded  believers  to  in- 
dignant censure.  His  work  bears  the  marks  of 
the  hasty  preparation,  he  admits.  So  good  a 
purpose  needed  more  careful  execution. 

Writing,  like  Professor  Foster,  for  skeptics,  but 
not  disposed  to  take  with  him  "  the  sunnier  side 
of  doubt,"  Professor  Rowland,  of  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  College,  insists  on  "The  Right  to  Believe."  * 
— the  right  of  sound  reason  to  hold  to  the  funda- 
mental religious  beliefs.  It  is  a  keen  and  strong 
argument  that  she  builds  up  from  a  small  start- 
ing point  of  common  ground.  Its  value  for 
skeptics  is  lessened  when  she  proceeds  to  but- 
tress the  traditional  Christology. 

Some  of  Bishop  Williams'  sermons  this  year 

^tirade.  Bv  Dr.  Geo.  .\.  Gordon. 
Company.     244  pp.     $1..>0. 

Christianity.  Lt.-Col.  W.  II.  Tiir- 
;04  pp.      $1.2.^. 

with    the    Bible.      William    Newton 
2.59  pp.     $1.25. 

of  Religion  in  Man's  Struggle  for 
po.  Biirmen  Foster.  Chicago:  The 
cngo  T'ess.     20r!  pp.     $1. 

Believe.  By  Eleanor  Harris  Row- 
Mifflin  Company.     202  pp.     $1.25. 


•*  Religion   and 
lIonL'liton  Mifflin 

5  The  Truth  of 
ton.     Putnam.     0 

*  Sixty    Years 
Clark.     Scribner. 

'  The  Function 
Existence.  Bv  G 
Unli'ersltv  of  Chi 

•The  RIcrht  to 
land.    Boughtoo 
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furnished  good  "  copy  "  for  newspapers.  Some 
of  it  is  recognizable  in  his  volume,  "  A  Valid 
Christianity  for  To-Day."  ^  The  fundamental 
truth  that  gives  point  and  weight  to  these  eigh- 
teen discourses  is  that  the  tree  is  tested  by  its 
fruits,  not  by  its  roots.  Democracy  needs  lead- 
ership by  men  of  vision.     Can  Christianity  fur- 


BISHOP   CHARLES    D.    WILLIAMS. 

(Author  of  "A  Valid  Christianity  for  To-day.") 

nish  them?  That  is  the  crucial  question  to-day. 
One  such  is  the  preacher  of  these  sermons,  and 
his  tribe  increases  steadily. 

Unlike  any  of  the  foregoing  is  Dr.  ]\IcClcl- 
land's  "  Mind  of  Christ,"^  in  that  it  is  free  from 
any  breath  of  controversy.  It  undertakes  to 
state  to  plain  people  what  Jesus  thought  of  God, 
of  himself,  and  of  other  men.  The  theology 
involved  in  it  is  distinctively  modern,  and  it  is 
luminous  both  in  thought  and  in  expression. 

The  addresses  given  a  year  ago  at  St.  Louis 
before  the  first  meeting  of  the  Methodist  Fed- 
eration for  Social  Service,  and  published  under 
the  title  of  "The  Socialized  Church,"^  affirm 
that  Christianity  must  be  adjusted  to  the  real 
life  of  the  people.  They  deal  with  the  particu- 
lar questions  raised  by  the  effort  to  do  so,  and 
are  marked  by  experience,  human  sympathy, 
and  good  sense. 

To  his  labors  during  a  quarter-century  for 
Church  Unity,*  Professor  Briggs  adds,  under 
that  title,  a  volume  of  studies  on  the  important 
problems  it  involves.  He  is  inbued  with  the 
spirit  of  St.  Paul  in  his  willingness  to  concede 
partial  interests  to  universal.     He  views  Protcs- 

I  A  Valid  Christianity  for  To-day.  By  Rt.  Rev. 
Chas.  D.  Williams.  Macmillan  Company.  289  pp. 
.$1  .."JO. 

-  The  Mind  of  Christ.  Bv  T.  Calvin  McClelland. 
D.D.     Cicwell.     209  pp.     $1.25. 

3  The  Socialized  Church.  Bv  Worth  M.  Tipley, 
D.D.     Eaton  &  Mains.     288  pp.     $1. 

*  Church  TTnitv.  Bv  Chas.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.  Scrib- 
ners.     459  pp.     $2.50. 


PROFESSOR    RUDOLF 

EUCKEN. 

(Author  of  "  The  Prob- 
lem of  Human  Life.") 


tantism  not  as  pass- 
ing away,  but  as  pass- 
ing on  to  the  ideal 
of  the  religion  of 
Jesus;  Catholicism 
also  as  advancing 
toward  that  noisier 
type,  and  the  spirit 
of  genuine  Modern- 
ism as  the  mediator 
of  this  great  evolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Henry  Frank, 
tlie  minister  of  an  in- 
dependent religious 
congregation  in  New 
York,  searching  for 
"  Modern  Light  on 
Immortality," '  finds 
it  in  the  researches  of 
l)iology  and  physics. 
This  is  the  instruc- 
tive part  of  his  vol- 
ume; its  first  half 
finds  only  darkness  on  the  subject  elsewhere, 
even  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  "  Bioplasmic  sub- 
stance "  constitutes  a  spiritual  body  within  the 
mortal  body,  and  this  is  immortal,  the  perma- 
nent abode  and  organ  of  conscious  personality. 

To  this,  as  confirma- 
tory of  the  Gospel, 
no  Christian  need  ob- 
ject. 

An  admirable  vol- 
ume by  the  recipient 
of  the  Nobel  prize 
for  literature  in  1908, 
Professor  Eucken,  of 
Jena,  shows  how  the 
great  thinkers  from 
Plato  to  our  time 
viewed  "  The  Prob- 
lem of  Human 
Life,"®  its  purpose, 
aim,  and  goal.  That 
conceptions  are  de- 
termined by  life,  not 
life  by  conceptions,  is 
his  main  thesis.  Ex- 
perience, he  contends, 
justifies  faith  that 
man's  creative  spiritual  work  will  prevail 
against  temporary  negations,  and  in  new  forms 
embody  eternal  truths. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  modern  missions 
in  Japan  has  been  commemorated  by  a  veteran 
and  scholarly  missionary  there,  the  Rev.  Otis 
Cary,  in  his  "  History  of  Christianity  in  Japan."* 
How  Catholic  missions  flourished  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  were  cruelly  extirpated  in  the 
seventeenth,  and  revived  in  the  nineteenth,  then 
the  rise,  vicissitudes,  and  expansion  of  Protes- 
tant missions  since  1859,  form  a  story  of  re- 
markable interest,  especially  to  Americans.  The 
official  documents  and  personal  memoranda  in 
these  two  volumes  make  them  valuable  for 
reference. 

°  Modern  Light  on  Immortality.  Rv  Henrv  Frank. 
Boston  :  Sherman  Finuk  &  Co.     467  pp.     $1.85. 

"  The  Problem  of  Human  Life.  Bv  Rudolf  Eucken. 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.     581   pp.     $.1. 

'  .\  History  of  Christianity  in  .Tapan.  2  vols.  By 
Otis  Cary.  D.D.     Revell  &  Co.     -123  pp.     $2.50. 


REV.    OTIS    CARY. 

(.Vuthor   of    "  History    of 
Christianity  in  Japan.") 
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The  necessity  of  reconstructing  the  fifth  cen- 
tury doctrine  of  sin,  inherited  by  the  Church 
from  Augustine,  is  clearly  shown  by  Dr.  Bur- 
ton, the  prt-sident-eloct  of  Smith  College,  in  a 
keenly  critical  monograph  on  "  The  Problem  of 
Evil," '  addressed  to  learned  theologians.  In  his 
dissection  of  error  from  the  truth  to  which  it 
was  wedded  in  Augustine,  he  repeatedly  points 
out  that  evolution  explains  vs'hat  Augustine 
failed  to  explain ;  i.e.,  sin  is  the  culpable  failure 
to  moralize  our  non-moral  iniieritcd  animalism. 

With  the  laudable  aim  of  laying  before  the 
great  body  of  intelligent  people  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  the  precise  results  of  scholar- 
ship in  the  domain  of  religious  thought,  and  this 
in  a  brief,  attractive  form.  Dr.  Ambrose  \V. 
Vernon  is  editing  a  series  entitled  "  Modern  Re- 
ligious Problems  "  ^  Dr.  Ernest  F.  Scott  (Queen's 
University,  Kingston,  Canada)  contributes  the 
volume,  "  The  History  and  Religious  VaUie  of 
the  Fouth  Gospel ;  Dr.  George  William  Knox 
(Union  Theological  Seminary)  writes  an  inter- 
pretation for  the  modern  mind  of  "  The  Gospel 
of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  " ;  President  William 
Dewitt  Hyde  (Bowdoin)  discusses  "Sin  and  Its 
Forgiveness,"  and  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Bacon 
(Yale)  outlines  the  history  of  the  "  Founding 
of  the  Church." 

A  recently  issued  booklet  entitled  "  A  Chapel 
in  Every  Home"*  is  a  sincerely  worded  appeal 
for  the  setting  aside  in  every  home  of  some 
room  or  corner  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  prayer 
or  meditation.  It  contains  the  endorsement  of 
the  idea  by  a  number  of  church  officials.  The 
author  has  printed  the  little  volume  at  his  own 
expense  for  distribution,  "  for  no  other  purpose 
than  as  a  contribution  for  the  general  better- 
ment of  humanity." 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  sixth  volume  of  "  The  Catholic  Ency- 
clopedia "  *  has  recently  come  from  the  press. 
Among  the  topics  of  special  interest  treated  in 
this  volume  are  "  Fathers  of  the  Church," 
"  Flagellants,"  "  Biblical  Geography,"  and  "  The 
Holy  Grail."  In  the  article  on  France  the  sub- 
ject of  recent  French  legislation  against  certain 
religious  foundations  is  discussed  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Church.  There  is  also  in  this 
volume  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  philosophic 
doctrine  of  free-will,  to  which  Catholic  philos- 
ophers  are   strongly  committed. 

The  work  which  occupies  a  place  in  Protestant 
literature  corresponding  very  closely  with  that 
fdled  by  the  "  Catholic  Encyclopedia  "  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  Roman  Church  is  a  new  revision 
of  the  "  Schaff  Herzog  Encyclopedia,"'  a  work 
that  is  to  be  completed  in  twelve  volumes,  treat- 
ing of  15,000  distinct  topics,  and  prepared  by 
more  than  600  editors  and  collaborators.  Among 
the  articles  on  archeological  subjects  included  in 

'  The  Problom  of  Evil.  By  Rev.  Marion  LeRoy 
Hurton.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Com- 
pany.    2.'?4  pp.     $1.2.i. 

'  Modern  Religious  Problems.  4  vols.  Edited  bv 
.\mbrose  W.  Vernon.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  50 
cents  each. 

'  A  Chapel  In  Every  Home.  By  .Joseph  R.  Wilson. 
Published  by  the  author  at  Commonwealth  Building, 
Philtidelphia.     48  pp. 

♦  The  Catholic  Encvelopedia.  Vol.  6.  Robert  Ap- 
pleton  Company.     81  fi  pp.,  ill.     $0. 

'The  New  Schaflf-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious 
Knowledge.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  Vol.  V, 
524  pp.     $5. 


this  volume  is  Prof.  George  H.  Gilman's  contri- 
bution on  "  Hammurabi  and  His  Code."  Our 
readers  will  recall  the  fact  that  this  code  was 


I'UOF.  JOHN   I".    MAHAFFY. 

(Author  of  "  What  Have  the  Greeks  Done  for  Modem 
Civilization?") 

discovered  at  Pcrscpolis  in  1901,  and  has  been 
assigned  to  a  period  some  2050  years  B.  C. 

LOMBROSO  ON  PSYCHIC  PHiiNOMENA 

For  many  years  the  late  Prof.  Cesare  Lom- 
broso  (whose  death  was  recorded  in  these 
pages  last  month)  declined  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  p.sychic  phenomena,  although  his 
eminence  as  a  psychologist  had  frequently 
brought  him  in  contact  with  many  facts  and 
suggestions  pointing  to  the  existence  of  spir- 
itistic apparitions.  Finally,  however,  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  he  faced  the  problem  and 
began  an  energetic  investigation  of  it.  In  a 
volume  which  has  come  from  the  press  since 
the  death  of  the  scientist  and  which  has  the 
startling  title  of  "After  Death— What?  " '  Pro- 
fessor Lombroso  calmly  and  frankly  surveys  the 
whole  field  of  the  subject  from  early  historic 
times.  The  translation  of  this  volume  from  the 
Italian  has  been  made  by  William  S.  Kennedy. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICS. 

Two  scholarly  volumes  on  the  contribution  of 
Greece  to  modern  civilization  corrre  from  the 
pens  of  well-known  Hellenists  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  Professor  Walden  (formerly 
of  Harvard)  discusses  "  The  Universities  of 
Ancient  Greece,"'  directing  his  attention  partic- 
ularly to  Greek  "  higher  education  in  the  last 
five  centuries  of  Hellenism,"  while  Dr.  Mahaflfy 
(Oxon.),  now  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  a 
volume  made  up  of  the  Lowell  Lectures  of  1908- 
1909,   which   he  has   entitled    "  What   Have  the 

•After  Death — What?  Bv  Cesare  Lombroso.  Bos- 
ton :   Small.   Maynard  &  Co".     303  pp.,  ill.      $2.50. 

'  The  T^nlversities  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  John  W, 
H.  Walden.     Schbners.     367  pp.     J1.50. 
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Greeks  Done  for  Modern  Civilization  ? " '  at- 
tempts to  cover  the  whole  field  of  Greek  in- 
fluence, "  not  only  in  the  various  arts  in  which 
such  influence  is  generally  realized,  but  also  in 
those  departments  of  thinking  in  which  moderns 
arrogate  to  themselves  an  unquestioned  supe- 
riority." 

Some  months  ago  we  noticed  the  first  two 
volumes  of  Air.  Alexander's  very  interesting 
'■  Political  History  of  the  State  of  New  York."  ^ 
The  third  volume,  which  has  just  appeared, 
covers  two  important  decades,  beginning  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861  and  clos- 
ing with  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland  as 
Governor  of  the  State.  Although  the  names  of 
most  of  the  personages  that  figure  in  ihis  his- 
tory are  well  known  even  to  the  present  gen- 
eration, the  men  themselves  have  nearly  all 
passed  off  the  stage.  In  the  Civil  War  era  the 
names  of  Thurlow  Weed,  Horatio  Seymour, 
William  H.  Seward,  and  Horace  Greeley  are 
cor.tmuously  at  the  front  in  New  York  State 
politics.  Later  come  Roscoe  Conkling,  Samuel 
J.  Tilden,  and  Grover  Cleveland.  Important  epi- 
sodes in  the  story  are  the  rise  and  fall  of  Tweed 
in  New  York  City,  Tilden's  successful  campaign 
against  the  "  canal  ring,"  and  the  issue  in  the 
Republican  party  between  "  Stalwarts  and  Half- 
breeds,"  in  1880-81,  which  had  its  origin  in 
national  rather  than  State  politics. 

English  writers  on  America  do  not  usually 
wait  till  they  have  lived  thirty  years  in  the  coun- 
try before  publishing  their  views.  This,  how- 
ever, is  what  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low  has  done,  and 
his  "  Study  in  National  Psychologj-  "  ^  will  be  re- 
ceived the  more  kindly  because  of  the  author's 
deliberation  in  acquiring  data.  Mr.  Low  began 
nine  years  ago  his  investigation  of  the  causes 
that  have  produced  the  American  mind.  His 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  not  completed  in  the 
present  volume,  but  will  be  continued  in  a  later 
volume. 

Both  before  and  since  the  Civil  War  it  has 
been  almost  universally  held  in  the  North  that 
Virginia  was  strongly  pro-slavery  in  sentiment 
as  well  as  hostile  to  the  Union.  Mr.  Beverley 
B.  Munford  now  presents  the  view  that  the 
State  was  strongly  anti-slavery  in  sentiment,  and 
at  the  same  time  friendly  to  the  Union,  and 
that  the  influences  which  finally  impelled  Vir- 
ginia to  secede  must  l)e  traced  to  other  causes. 
Mr.  Munford  marshals  an  imposing  array  of 
historical  documents  and  brings  to  the  support 
of  his  position  facts  which  it  would  b?  found 
extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  gainsay.* 

Some  very  vivid  descriptive  historical  writing 
is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Martin  Hume's  latest 
work,  entitled  "  Two  English  Queens  and 
Philip." '"  Of  course,  the  two  English  queens  are 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  the  volume  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  marriage  of  the  mature  Mary  of 
England  to  the  young  Philip  of  Spain,  of  Eng- 
lish-Spanish   relations   after   her  death,   and   of 

>  What  Have  the  Greeks  Done  for  Modern  Civiliza- 
tion?    Bv  .John  P.  MahafTv.     Putnam.     20:!  pp. 

2  Polltieal  History  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Vol. 
3.  Bv  De.XlvQ  Stanwood  Alexander.  Holt  &  Co. 
561   pp.     $2..50. 

^  The  American  People.  Bv  A.  Maurice  Low. 
Houghton  Mifflin.     408  pp.     $2.2.i. 

■*  Virginia's  Attitude  Toward  Slavery  and  Seces- 
sion. Bv  Beverlev  B.  Munford.  Longmans.  Green 
&  Co.     304  pp.     %?,. 

'-  Two  English  Queens  and  Philip.  By  Martin  .V.  S 
Hume.     Putnam.     408  pp.     $4.50. 


Philip's  vain  offer  of  his  hand  to  Mary's  suc- 
cessor, Elizabeth.  This  volume  is  illustrated 
with  reproductions  of  rare  and  exceedingly  in- 
teresting portraits  of  many  worthies  of  the  time, 
including  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  Cardinal 
Pole,  and  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester. 

AS  TO  OUR  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

A  spirit  of  chastened  self-realization  is  be- 
coming evident  in  an  increasing  number  of 
books  on  our  foreign  relations.  In  fact  a  re- 
spectable proportion  of  the  discussion  of  our 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  since  the 
close  of  the  Spanish  war  have  earnestly  at- 
tempted to  sober  the  "jingoism"  which,  if  nat- 
ural under  the  circumstances,  was  not  conducive 
to  healthy  growth.  Among  the  particularly 
noteworthy,  sane  stories  of  our  actual  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  which  have  come  to 
hand  during  recent  weeks  are  two  calm  studies 
of  our  military  record  and  efficiency,  and  one 
very  frank  analysis  of  our  power  and  limitations 
in  the  field  of  international  diplomacy.  Mr. 
Homer  Lea,  who  writes  with  a  vigorous,  pic- 
turesque style,  discusses  in  "  The  Valor  of  Ig- 
norance "  "^  the  total  unpreparedness  of  the 
United  States  for  war.  He  calmly,  convincingly, 
and  mercilessly  proves  the  possibility  of  a  Jap- 
anese conquest  of  the  western  half  of  the  United 
States.  The  American  nation  is,  Mr.  Lea  con-, 
tends,  an  unmilitary,  rich,  and  arrogant  one. 
'■  Our  wealth  is  no  safeguard  against  a  well- 
organized  and  determined  foe,  and  arbitration 
is  an  illusion."  This,  set  forth  in  more  than  300 
pages  of  entertaining  reading,  makes  up  the 
volume,  which  has  an  introduction  by  Lieuten- 
ant-General  Adna  R.  Chaffee.  The  crucial  inili- 
tary  events  in  our  history  set  forth  in  consecutive 
narrative,  with  causes  traced  and  analyzed,  make 
up  the  useful  volume  edited  by  Ripley  Hitch- 
cock, which  has  been  entitled  "  The  Decisive 
Battles  of  America."  '  The  separate  battles  have 
been  chosen  according  to  their  significance,  as 
determined  by  the  standards  adopted  by  Creasy. 
The  accounts  are  from  the  pens  of  a  number 
of  well-known  American  authors,  and  the  vol- 
ume is  illustrated  with  views,  maps,  and,  more- 
over, is  provided  with  a  consecutive  chronologj-. 
With  the  purpose  of  "  drawing  attention  to  the 
duty  of  diplomacy  to  further  our  foreign  policy 
in  different  regions  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
consideration  of  natural  securities  upon  which 
rest  its  assertion,"  the  vigorous  writer,  who 
has  not  seen  fit  to  disclose  his  identity  further 
than  to  call  himself  "  A  Diplomatist,"  discusses 
with  almost  brutal  frankness  "  American  For- 
eign Policy."  *  We  have  only  lately  begun  to 
realize,  he  says,  the  limitations  of  our  national 
resources.  "  Most  of  us  further  understand  the 
need  for  a  navy  for  protection  as  an  insurance 
against  war."  We  have  still  to  be  aroused  to 
the  necessity  of  an  efficient  diplomacy  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  navy,  both  in  the  extension  of  our 
commerce  and  influence  abroad  and  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  with  which  to  carry  out  the 
national  policies.  L'pon  these  themes  the  dis- 
cussion in  this  meaty  little  volume  is  based. 

"The  Valor  of  Ignorance.  By  Homer  Lea.  Intro- 
duction bv  Lieutenant-General  Adna  R.  Chaffee.  Har- 
per &  Bros.     342  pp..  ill.     .SI. 80. 

^  The  Decisive  Battles  of  .\merica.  Edited  bv  Rip- 
ley Hitchcock.     Harper  c&  Bros.     306  pp.     .?l.nO. 

".Xmerican  Foreign  Policv.  P>v  a  Diplomatist. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     102  pp.     $1.25. 


Illusli-ation   (rpducod)   from  "  I'lic  Animals  in  tlip  Ark." 

THE  SEASON'S  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


THIS  year  it  is  through  the  picture  books 
that  the  publisher  offers  his  most  attract- 
ive juvenile  wares. 
"  The  Seven  Ages  of  Childhood,"  by  Carolyn 
Wells  (Moffat,  Yard),  contains  many  colored 
reproductions  of  drawings  by  Miss  Jessie  Will- 
co.x  Smith.  The  artist  s  outline  is  no  longer 
hard  and  prominent,  but  the  picture  melts  to- 
gether like  a  water-color  painting,  and  values 
and  shadow  tones  are  more  correctly  repro- 
duced than  heretofore.  The  Plimpton  Press, 
of  Norwood,  Mass.,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
its  well  nigh  perfect  printing.  The  illustrations 
of  "  The  Epicure "  and  of  the  "  Lover "  are 
almost  as  perfect  in  tints  as  original  water- 
colors.  The  cover  design  of  a  child  in  rompers, 
relieved  against  a  background  of  blue,  in  imita- 
tion of  glazed  ware,  is  a  happy  paraphrase  of  a 
Lucca  della  Robliia  bambino.  Altogether  the 
book  is  an  ideal  Christmas  gift. 

■'  Grimm's  Animal  Stories "  translated  by 
Lucy  Crane  (Duffield)  is  sure  to  appeal  to  the 
young  lover  of  picture  books.  Although  the 
characters  in  the  illustrations  by  Mr.  John  Rae 
do  not  stand  out  clearly  from  the  background, 

the  artist  has  shown 
a  correct  eye  for  per- 
spective and  for  dec- 
orative effects. 

Cecil  Aldin  is  an 
expert  in  dog  deline- 
ation. "A  Cenceited 
Puppy,"  which  he  has 
illustrated  and  for 
which  Walter  Eman- 
uel has  written  the 
text  (Dutton),  is 
more  for  grown-ups 
than  for  young  peo- 
ple on  account  of  the 
sarcasm  of  the  text ; 
but  his  quarto  picture 
book  "Pickles" 
(Hodder  &  Stough- 
ton)  is  just  what  lit- 
The  pictures,  in  a  good 
buff    paper,    with 


Circus  "  (Stokes)  is  not  any  too  good,  but  is  an 
improvement  over  his  last  season's  book.  In 
the  action  that  fills  his  composition  there  is  a 


Illustration  (rpdiiced)froin 
"  Pickles." 


tie    folks    will    like. 

strong    crayon    outline,    on 

splashes  of   frank  green,  orange,   and   red,   are 

full  of  animal  action  and  expression. 

Maria  L.  Kirk,  who  illustrated  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle last  year,  has  this  year  illustrated  Norreys 
J.  O'Conor's  translation  of  Adelheid  Wette's 
"Hansel  and  Gretel  "  (Stokes).  Owing  to  the 
vogue  that  the  Humperdinck  opera  has  had  in 
New  York  for  the  last  three  or  four  seasons,  we 
should  think  that  the  selection  of  this  subject 
was  a  very  happy  one. 

E.   Boyd   Smith's   draughtsmanship   in   "  The 


Illustration    (redufcdi    fruiu   "Seven    .Vgt's   of 
Childhood." 

dash  and  a  go  to  all  the  scenes,  especially  the 
one  of  The  Wild  West  Show. 

A  holiday  edition  of  "  Little  Peter,  a  Christ- 
mas Morality,"  by  Lucas  Malet  (Hodder  & 
Stoughton),  is  illustrated  in  color  by  Charles 
E.  Brock.  The  pictures  are  somewhat  stiffer 
than  Mr.  Brock's  usual  pen  work,  but  the  one 
of  Travelers  in  the  Snow  is  deserving  in  its 
color  of  the  fine  printing  it  has  received.  The 
whole  book  is  well  printed  and  a  worthy  setting 
for  a  story  written  in  excellent  style. 

HEROES  IN  HOMESPUN. 

Three  sensible  girl  stories  from  the  Penn 
Publishing  Company  are :  "  A  Little  Princess 
of  Tonopah  "  bv  Aileen  C.  Higgins,  illustrated 
by  Ada  C.  Williamson;  "  Glenloch  Girls"  by 
Grace  M.  Remick,  illustrated  by  Ada  C.  Wil- 
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liamson  ;  and  "  Grandpa's  Little  Girls  and  Their 
Friends "  by  Alice  T.  Curtis,  illustrated  hy 
Wuanita  Smith. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  find  among  children's 
books  a  stor)-  that  is  so  full  of  local  color,  and 
so  Dickenslike  in  its  humor,  as  "  W  hen  Sarah 
Saved  the  Day  "  b}-  Elsie  Singmaster,  illustrated 
bv  Arthur  Becher  (Houghton,  Mifflin).  The 
story  is  about  a  family  of  Pennsylvania  German 
orphans,  whose  dialect  Miss  Singmaster  seems 
to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with. 

The  doings  of  circus  people  seem  to  have 
attracted  authors  this  year  more  than  usual,  for 
not  only  have  we  the  primer  "Circus  Book'' 
and  "Patty  of  the  Circus"  by  Helen  S.  Grif- 
fith, illustrated  by  Frances  Jones  (Penn),  but 
Arthur  McFarland  in  his  "  Redney  McGaw," 
illustrated  by  Arthur  W.  Brown  (Little, 
Brown),  tells  "a  story  of  the  big  show  and  the 


Illustration   (reduced)  from  "  Little  Sister  Snow." 

cheerful  spirit."  ]\Ir.  McFarland  writes  with 
the  easy  pen  of  the  journalist  and  the  keen  ob- 
servation of  a  Kipling. 

■■  Dorothy  Brown "  by  Xina  Rhoades.  illus- 
trated by  Elizabeth  Withington  (Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard),  is  the  story  of  little  "Dot,"  who, 
when  the  tale  opens,  is  about  six,  but  being 
brought  up  by  an  actress  she  does  not  know 
her  right  age.  She  is  taken  care  of  by  several 
people  successively  and  is  finally  restored  to  her 
rightful  father  and  mother.  Miss  Rhoades  tells 
her  story  in  a  natural  way  that  is  very  con- 
vincing to  the  child  reader. 

"  The  Secret  of  Old  Thunderhcad  "  by  Louise 
G.  Irwin,  illustrated  b  y  Victor  Pcrard  (Holt), 
is  a  story  of  a  Vermont  vacation  and  a  hunt  for 
a  hidden  treasure. 

"  From  Sioux  to  Susan  "  by  Agnes  M.  Daul- 
ton,  well  illustrated  by  B.  C.  Pease  (Century") 
is  the  story  of  a  minister's  family  "  that  had 
the  most  beautiful  things  happen  to  them  that 
a  family  ever  did." 

"  Six  Girls  and  the  Seventh  One  "  by  Marion 
A.  Taggart,  illustrated  by  William  F.  Stecher 
(Wilde),  is  a  sequel  to  last  year's  "Six  Girls 
and  Bob."  The  young  people  bubble  over  with 
health  and  good  spirits  and  the  story  is  pleas- 
antly optimistic. 

"  The  House  on  the  North  Shore  "  by  Marion 
F.  Washburne,  illustrated  by  W.  J.  and  M.  W. 
Enright  (McClurg),  tells  of  a  mystery  and  of 
the  adventures  of  Bob  and  his  sister  Beth. 

Katherine  M.  Yates,  author  of  a  charming 
allegory  "  On  the  Way  There,"  has  written  the 


Illustration    (reduced')    from  "The   Circus." 

Story  of  "  Chet "  and  his  girl  chum  Bess,  who 
is  a  Christian  Scientist,  with  a  delightful  humor 
that  is  not  often  found  in  children's  books.  The 
book  is  illustrated  by  H.  S.  De  Lay  (McClurg). 

"The  Child  You  Used  to  Be"  by  Leonora 
Pease,  illustrated  b}-  L.  F.  Perkins  (McClurg), 
is.  like  Howells'  writing,  pictures  in  the  "  retro- 
spect." We  fancy  that  the  author  is  an  author- 
ity on  Stevenson  and  has  had  his  rhythmic  style 
in  view  while  she  has  penned  her  pages. 

Full  of  photographic  truthfulness  of  the 
scenes  he  portrayed  is  "Boy  Life,"  sfories  and 
readings  from  the  works  of  Howells'  Arranged 
for  Supplementary  Reading  in  the  Elementary 
Schools  by  Pcrcival  Chubb  (Harpers). 

"Little  Sister  Snow"  by  Frances  Little  (Mrs. 
Fanny  C.  Macaulay),  author  of  the  "Lady  of 
the  Decoration,"  is  illustrated  bj'  Genjiro  Katao- 
ka  (Century).  Some  of  the  author's  descriptions 
carry  her  point  home  very  well  as,  "  Yuki  Chan, 
with  her  hands  ioined  just  below  her  sash,  bent 
her  body  like  a  half-shut  jack-knife." 

STORIES  OF  ADVENTURE 

"  Bar  B  Boys ;  cr.  The  Young  Cow  Punch- 
ers," is  b}'  E.  L.  Sabin   (Crowell).     The  author 


Illustration  (reduced)  from  "When  Sarah  Saved  the 
Day." 

has  successively  crowded  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
venture in  his  three  hundred  and  eighty-six 
pages,  but  at  times  the  happenings  are  some- 
what too  sensational. 
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oat    the    road    at    all."- 
From    '•  Little    Peter." 


"■  <_';a-;j_iing  the  L"jy  wit.. 
hU    right    arm."  —  From  off  the  bed. 
"  On  the  Old  Kearsarge."  Girls    and 

One." 


1  ..-baby  "Along  came  Bess. 
■—From  "  Six  clinging  to  the  ralL" — 
the     Seventh    From   "  Chet." 
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r 

'i 

f. 

P 
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i    


••Oh.  I  knew  you  both         "It     wa^  "Two    well-known    fig-        "I  -        you   were 

would       come       back." —  that   finished   the  job.' —  ures    came    hurrying    to-  -your      grandmother." — 

From  "  A  Little  Princess  From  "  Bednej  McGaw."  ward  her." — From  "  Dor-  From    '•  Grandpas    Little 

of  Tonopah."  othy  Brown."  Girls  and  Their  Friends." 


'"The    sandman     to-gan        C'ovt-r   drsittti   of     ■  Tiie  procbisr     to  "  .\iiay    he    fl^-w    down 

to  throw  sand  into  Han-    Child   You   Used    to    lie."    ke^;  -  crets." — From    the   bill." — From    "  When 

sel   and  Gretefg  eyes." —    (The    original     in     black    '•  Glenloch   Girls."  Roggie  and  Beggie   Were 

From  "  Hinsel   and   Gre-   and  red  on  buff.)  Five." 

teL" 

ttUJSTRATlONS    (REDUCED)    FROM    SOME    OF    THE    SEASOVS    BOOKS    FOR    CHILDREN, 

(There  is  an  optimistic  spirit  in  all  the  children's  books  this  season  that  parents  will  U-  thankful  for; 
the  day  of  the  nerre-racking  "  House  on  Wheels  "  story  seems  to  have  passed,  and  the  joy  of  living  ia 
emphasized  by  Juvenile  writers,  as  is  seen  reflected  in  the  lllustraticns  we  reproduce.) 
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"The  Boy's  Catlin "  edited  by  Mary  G. 
Humphreys  (Scribners)  is  a  compilation  from 
the  writings  of  tlie  famous  explorer  and  Indian 
painter  George  Catlin.  It  should  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  any  boy's  library. 

HALF  HISTORY  AND  HALF  FICTION. 

"  Ralph  Osborn,  a  Midshipman  at  Annapolis," 
comes  from  the  pen  of  E.  J.  Beach  (Wilde). 
Since  the  author  is  a  Lieutenant-Commander  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  the  book  has  the  stamp 
of  authority. 

The  same  stamp  of  authority  comes  with  "  On 
the  Old  Kearsarge,"  a  story  of  the  Civil  War, 

illustrated  by  C.  W. 
Ashley,  for  it  is  from 
t  h  e  pen  of  Cyrus 
T  o  w  n  s  e  n  d  Brady 
(Scribners),  whose 
experience  in  writing 
historic  fiction  and 
whose  standing  as  a 
minister  warrant  the 
supposition  that  the 
tale  is  a  wholesome 
one. 

TWICE-TOLD    TALES. 

A  new  translation 
by  Joseph  Walker  of 
Collodi's  popular  tale 
"  Pinocchio  "  is  issued 
by  Crowell. 

In    "Stories    by 

Norse  ?Ieroes  "'  by  E. 

]\I.      Wilmot-Buxton, 

with  illustrations  far  above  the  average  by  J.  C. 

Dollman  and  others   (Crowell),  there  is  much 

•about  the  vikings.   King  Sigmund,   Balder,  and 

Loki,  that  every  child  of  culture  should  know. 

A  similar  book  of  Scandinavian  lore  is  "  Sto- 
ries from  the  Norseland "  by  J.  P.  Edmison 
(Penn).  Mr.  Edmison  does  not  quote  poetry 
as  does  Wilmot-Buxton,  and  we  think  the  sto- 
ries lose  poetic  effect  thereby. 

Alfred  J.  Church  this  year  has  rewritten  in 
prose  Spenser's  "Faerie  Qucene  "  (Macmillan), 
illustrated;  it  is  "full  of  the  chivalry  with  which 
Spenser  surrounded   his   characters. 

STORY  BOOKS  AND  USEFUL  BOOKS. 

"  Wonderful  Little  Lives  "  by  J.  A.  Schwartz, 
illustrated  by  C.  E.  Atwood  (Little,  Brown),  is 
a  nature  book  that  describes  the  doings  of  grass- 
hoppers, spiders,  ants,  bees,  etc. 

"Life  Stories  for  Young  People,"  translated 
from  the  German  by  G.  P.  Upton  in  twenty- four 
volumes,  is  published  by  McClurg.  The  stories 
are  told  as  though  the  narrator  were  an  eye- 
witness and  saw  all  the  important  facts. 

Fanciful  stories  are:  "Overheard  in  Fairy- 
land" by  M.  A.  Bigham  (Little,  Brown);  the 
illustrations  by  R.  S.  Clements  add  much  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  book. 


Illustration  (reduced)  from 
"  Almost  Fairy  Chil- 
dren." 
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THE  INDIANS 


Illustration    (reduced)    from   "  Stories  of  Norse 
Heroes." 

"  Almost  Fairy  Children  "  by  Caleb  Lewis,  i 
illustrated  by  G.  F.  Kerr  (Bobbs-Merrill). 

"Polly  and  Dolly"  by  M.  F.  Blaisdell,  illu^ 
trated  by  H.  Heyer  (Little,  Brown),  is  wc', 
illustrated;  the  story,  written  for  children  fro: 
five  to  seven,  is  natural. 

"The  Circus  Book"  by  B.  E.  Buffington,  1 
Weimer,  and  R.  G. 
Jones,  A.M.,  is  illus- 
trated from  photo- 
graphs made  directly 
from  performing  ani- 
mals and  circus 
clowns   (Sanborn). 

Another  comic  ani- 
mal book  comes  from 
Paris,  "  Animals  in 
the  Ark"  of  P. 
Guizou,  translated  by 
Edgar  Mills,  illus- 
trated bv  A.  Vimar 
(Duffield).  Here, 
however,  the  author 
and  artist  have  used 
greater  invention  and 
the  result  is  far  more 
amusing. 

Gertrude  Smith,  as 
we  have  said  in  these 
reviews    more    than 

once,  writes  in  a  finished  style.  Her  "  When 
Roggie  and  Reggie  Were  Five,"  illustrated  by 
Henrietta  Adams  (Harpers),  is  a  model  of  a 
book  for  small  children. 

As  a  practical  guide  book  for  a  boy  wishing 
to  experiment  in  mechanics.  Harper's  "  Machin- 
ery Book  for  Boys "  by  Joseph  H.  Adams  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  we  have  ever  seen. 

"  Favorite  Song  Pantomimes  "  by  Marie  Irish 
is  published  by  the  Flanagan  Company.  A  stu- 
dent with  dramatic  temperament  ought  with 
their  help  be  able  to  render  national  songs  and 
negro  melodies  in  an  effective  style. 
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Cover  (reduced)  of  ' 
Boy's    Catlin." 
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Illustration    (reduced)    from    "  Grimm's    Animal    Stories.' 
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